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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  Number  closes  the  Third  Volume  of  Harpbr's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  In  cIos> 
ing  the  Second  Volume  the  Publishers  referred  to  the  distinguished  success  which  had  attend- 
ed its  establishment,  as  an  incentive  to  further  efforts  to  make  it  worthy  the  immense  patron- 
age it  had  received : — they  refer  with  confidence  to  the  Contents  of  the  present  Volume,  for 
proof  that  their  promise  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled. 

The  Magazine  has  reached  its  present  enormous  circulation,  simply  because  it  gives  a 
greater  amount  of  reading  matter ^  of  a  higher  quality^  in  better  style,  and  at  a  cheaper  price  than 
any  other  periodical  ever  published.  Knowing  this  to  be  the  fact,  the  Publishers  have  spared, 
and  will  hereafter  spare,  no  labor  or  expense  which  will  increase  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
Magazine  in  all  these  respects.  The  outlay  upon  the  present  volume  has  been  from  five  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  more  than  that  upon  either  of  its  predecessors.  The  best  talent  of  the 
country  has  been  engaged  in  writing  and  illustrating  original  articles  for  its  pages : — its  selec- 
tions have  been  made  from  a  wider  field  and  with  increased  care ;  its  typographical  appear- 
ance has  been  rendered  still  more  elegant ;  and  several  new  departments  have  been  added  to 
its  original  plan. 

The  Magazine  now  contains,  regularly : 

First.  One  or  more  original  articles  upon  some  topic  of  historical  or  national  interest,  writ- 
ten by  some  able  and  popular  writer,  and  illustrated  by  from  fifteen  to  thirty  wood  engravings, 
exdScuted  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

Second.  Copious  selections  from  the  current  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  with  tales  of 
the  most  distinguished  authors,  such  as  Dickens,  Bulwsr,  Lever,  and  others  —  chosen 
always  for  their  literary  merit,  popular  interest,  and  general  utility. 

Third.  A  Monthly  Record  of  the  events  of  the  day,  foreign  and  domestic,  prepared  with 
care  and  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  from  prejudice  and  partiality  of  every  kind. 

Fourth.  Critical  Notices  of  the  Books  of  the  Day,  written  with  ability,  candor,  and  spirit, 
and  designed  to  give  the  public  a  clear  and  reliable  estimate  of  the  important  works  constantly 
issuing  from  the  press. 

Fifth.  A  Monthly  Summary  of  European  Intelligence,  concerning  books,  authors,  and  what- 
ever else  has  interest  and  importance  for  the  cultivated  reader. 

Sixth.  An  Editor^s  Table,  in  which  some  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  will  be  discussed 
with  ability  and  independence. 

Seventh.  An  Editor^s  Easy  Chair  or  Drawer,  which  will  be  devoted  to  literary  and  gen- 
eral gossip,  memoranda  of  the  topics  talked  about  in  social  circles,  graphic  sketches  of  the 
most  interesting  minor  matters  of  the  day,  anecdotes  of  literary  men,  sentences  of  interest 
from  papers  not  worth  reprinting  at  length,  and  generally  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  col- 
lection of  literary  miscellany. 

The  object  of  the  Publishers  is  to  combine  the  greatest  possible  Variety  and  Interest, 
with  the  greatest  possible  Utility.  Special  care  will  always  be  exercised  in  admitting  no- 
thing into  the  Magazine  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  the  most  sensitive  delicacy  ;  and 
there  will  be  a  steady  aim  to  exert  a  healthy  moral  and  intellectual  infiuence,  by  the  most 
attractive  means. 

For  the  very  liberal  patronage  the  Magazine  has  already  received,  and  especially  for  the 
universally  flattering  commendations  of  the  Press,  the  Publishers  desire  to  express  their  cor- 
dial thanks,  and  to  renew  their  assurances,  that  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  render  the  work 
still  more  acceptable  and  useful,  and  still  more  worthy  of  the  encouragement  it  has  received. 
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ROM  bTiphtcoing  Qelds  orelber  fair diidoi'd* 
Child  of  the  sun,  refalgent  StTMMER  c^mei, 
In  pride  ofypiiitb,  und  felt  through  natari^'a  depth  : 
Ht^cuiiios  nttenduil  by  tha  fultTy  hoarf, 

A.nd  everdiitiiiiiig  breexes,  cm  his  way ; 

Whiie,  from  hb  nfdetit  look,  tho  tsiriiing  b?t'rjti(^ 

Averts  h'^r  bltmhfiil  fucc? ;  and  E?arth,  niidl  ekiop, 

All  ^nidmi;,  ta  hij  hot  dominioti  lenv^jm. 
Heuce,  let  mo  htiste  into  the  niid-wficid  ilindtf. 

WlitTG  i^arcc  A  tanbejim  wiUMiczrfl  thma^h  lh»i  glaoiu , 

And  on  the  dark-iig'^rtcMi  frEien,  befiido  the  brink 

Of  bauiited  PtreBin,  thnt  by  tlie  ftjcits  uf  unk 

RoIIb  o'er  the  rcirky  c-bmrjtiel,  lie  nt  Iftfpe, 

And  iiog  th(i  >];lones  ef  tliP3  eirc hng  ycar- 
ComCt  Ii]a|iirttttnn  5  from  thy  hcrralt-ffeat. 

By  tnortnl  ieldora  f<fmud  :  inay  fancy  dure. 

From  thy  Hx'd  scriuu*  eye,  and  rxiptar'ti  i^lance 

Shot  OTi  UTimjundini;*  heaven,  to  steal  one  look 

Creative  of  tbtf  poet,  every  pnwer 

Eilxnltin^  to  an  ecatnay  of  ioal. 
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And  thoa,  my  yoatfafal  mcue's  early  friend. 
In  whom  the  haman  graces  all  onite ; 
Pare  light  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart ; 
Genios  and  wisdom ;  the  gay  social  sense, 
By  decency  chastis'd ;  goodness  and  wit, 
In  seldom-meeting  harmony  comhin'd ; 
Unhlemish'd  honor,  and  an  active  zeal 
For  Britain's  glory,  liberty,  and  man : 
O  Dodington !  attend  my  raral  song. 
Stoop  to  my  theme,  inspirit  every  line, 
And  teach  me  to  deserve  thy  just  applause. 

With  what  an  awfhl  world-revolving  power 
Were  first  the  unwieldy  planets  lanch'd  along 
The  illimitable  void !  thus  to  remain, 
Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  >  ears, 
'  That  oft  has  swept  the  toiling  race  of  men 
And  all  their  labor'd  monuments  away. 
Firm,  unremitting,  matchless,  in  their  course ; 
To  the  klndtemper'd  change  of  night  and  day, 
And  of  the  Seasons  ever  stealing  round. 
Minutely  faithful :  such  the  All-perfect  Hand 
That  pois'd,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whole. 

When  now  no  more  the  alternate  Twins  are  fir'd. 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze, 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night ; 
And  soon,  observant  of  approaching  day. 
The  meekey'd  mom  appears,  mother  of  dews, 
At  first  faint-gleaming  in  the  dappled  east- 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow. 
And,  from  before  the4ustre  of  her  face. 
White  break  the  clouds  away .  With  quicken'd  step, 
Brown  night  retires.    Young  day  pours  in  apace. 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top, 
Bwell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps,  awkward ;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger.    Music  awakes. 
The  native  voice  of  undiisembled  joyi 


And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Rons'd  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  fiock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake ; 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  ei^oy 
The  oool,  the  ii-agrant,  and  the  silent  hour. 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  t 
For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losbg  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life ; 
Total  extinction  of  the  enlighten'd  soul ! 
Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  alive, 
Wilder'd,  and  tossing  through  distemper'd  dreams ! 
Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves ;  when  every  muse 
And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without, 
To  bless  the  wildly  devious  moraing-walk  ? 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day. 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.    "Hie  lessening  cloud. 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
nium'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.    Lo !  now  apparent  all. 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  oolor'd  air, 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad ; 
And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  buraish'd  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering 

streams. 
High-gleaming  from  afar.    Prime  cheerer,  light ! 
Of  all  material  beings  first,  and  best ! 
Efflux  divine !    Nature's  resplendent  robe ! 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapp'd 
In  unessential  gloom ;  and  thou,  O  sun ! 
Soul  of  surrounding  worlds !  in  whom  best  seen 
Shines  out  thy  Maker !  may  I  sing  of  thee  7 

'Tis  by  thy  secret,  strong,  attractive  force. 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bound. 
Thy  system  rolls  entire ;  from  the  far  bourn 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round 
Of  thirty  years,  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
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Caa  scarce  be  caaght  by  pbilosopbic  eye, 
Lost  in  the  Dear  eflf^ilgence  of  thy  blaze. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train ! 
Withoat  whose  quickening  glance  their  combroas 

orbs 
Were  bmte  anlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead, 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life — 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee ! 
Inhaling  spirit ;  from  the  nnfetter'd  mind. 
By  thee  sabtim'd,  down  to  the  daily  race, 
The  mixing  myriads  of  thy  setting  beam. 

The  vegetable  world  is  also  thine. 
Parent  of  Seasons!  who  the  pomp  precede 
That  waits  thy  throne,  as  through  thy  vast  domain, 
Annual,  along  the  bright  ecliptic-road, 
In  world-rejoicing  state,  it  moves  sublime. 
Meantime  the  expecting  nations,  circled  gay 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  foodfnl  earth. 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hymn ;  while,  round  thy  beaming  car. 
High-seen,  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rosy-finger'd  hours. 
The  xephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  raina. 
Of  bloom  ethereal  the  ligh^footed  dews. 
And  soften'd  into  joy  the  surly  storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand. 
Shower  every  beauty,  every  fragrance  shower. 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits ;  till,  kindling  at  thy  touch, 
From  land  to  land  is  flush'd  the  vernal  year. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enliven'd  earth. 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales,  and  leafy  woods. 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  confin'd — 
But,  to  the  bowel'd  cavern  darting  deep. 
The  mineral  kinds  confess  thy  mighty  power. 
Effhlgent,  hence  the  veiny  marble  shines ; 
Hence  labor  draws  his  tools ;  hence  bumish'd  war 
Gleams  on  the  day ;  the  nobler  works  of  peace 
Hence  bless  mankind;  and  generous  commerce  binds 
The  round  of  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 

The  unfruitful  rock  itself,  impregn'd  by  thee. 
In  dark  retirement  forms  the  lucid  stone. 
The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  purest  rays. 
Collected  light,  compact ;  that,  polish'd  bright. 
And  all  its  native  lustra  let  abroad. 
Dares,  as  it  sparkles  on  the  fair  one's  breast. 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 
At  thee  the  ruby  lights  its  deepening  glow. 
And  with  a  waving  radiance  inward  flames. 
From  thee  the  sapphire,  solid  ether,  takes 


Its  hue  cerulean ;  and,  of  evening  tinct. 
The  purple  streaming  amethyst  is  thine. 
With  thy  own  smile  the  yellow  topaz  bums ; 
Nor  deeper  verdure  dyes  the  robe  of  Spring, 
When  first  she  gives  it  to  the  southern  gale. 
Than  the  green  emerald  shows .    But,  all  combin'd, 
Thick  through  the  whitening  opal  play  thy  beams . 
Or,  flying  several  from  its  surface,  form 
A  trembling  variance  of  revolving  hues. 
As  the  site  varies  in  the  gazer's  hand. 

The  very  dead  creation,  from  thy  touch, 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.    By  thee  refin'd. 
In  brighter  mazes  the  relucentr  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood. 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  hounds. 
Rude  ruins  glitter;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  utmost  verge. 
Restless,  reflects  a  floating  gleam.    But  this. 
And  all  the  much-transported  muse  can  sing, 
Are  tu  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  far ;  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below ! 

How  shall  I  then  attempt  to  sing  of  him, 
Who,  Light  himself  I  in  uncreated  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retired 
From  mortal  eye,  or  angel's  purer  ken ; 
Whose  single  smile  has,  ftt)m  the  first  of  time, 
Fiird,  overflowing,  all  those  lamps  of  heaven. 
That  beam  forever  through  the  boundless  sky  : 
But,  should  he  hide  his  face,  the  astonish'd  sun, 
And  all  the  extinguish'd  stars,  would  loosening  reel 
Wide  from  their  spheres,  and  chaos  come  again. 

And  yet  was  every  faltering  tongue  of  man. 
Almighty  Father!  silent  in  thy  praise, 
Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice ; 
Even  in  the  depth  of  solitary  woods. 
By  human  foot  untrod,  prodaim  thy  power ; 
And  to  the  quire  celestial  thee  resound. 
The  eternal  cause,  support,  and  end  of  all! 

To  me  be  Nature's  volume  broad-display 'd ; 
And  to  peruse  its  all-instructing  page. 
Or,  haply  catching  inspiration  thence. 
Some  easy  passage,  raptnr'd,  to  translate. 
My  sole  delight ;  as  through  the  falling  glooms 
Pensive  I  stray,  or  with  the  rising  dawn 
On  fancy's  eagle-wing  excursive  soar. 
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ftoWt  fiim'ui^  up  tho  lieav  @i]0t  the  pateut  min 
Melts  into  Uimpid  bLt  the  high  nkUVl  clatidi, 
Ap*i  moruing  foRi,  that  haver'd  roand  the  hill* 
in  pftrty  Ktlor'd  bnudfi  j  £ilJ  wide  auvaild 
Tbe  fnee  uf  imtnre  thLaes,  froiu  where  earth  iifemi 
Fjir  itrvti:lVd  aruaiMl^  Ui  meet  the  bendin>j  Bphiri;. 

Hnir  in  a  blusti  uf  duBl tiring  roiea  loiit, 
Devt'-dTXippiug  Lt'K4nL-is  to  tiso  ihoiiu  retirt-*, 
TUerii^  on  the  verdniit  turf,  or  HMWi:?jy  bed. 
By  gislld  fijQntB  mid  {^BrL'leisi  fHh  to  riiuaf^  , 
While  tyraut  hoat,  diiJ[<reaillu^;  thmui^h  the  aky. 
With  rapid  awny,  hia  buriiini^  iullut'iioe  darta 
Qij  uiau,  utid  bL'UbC.  aiiii  bcrVt,  aitd  tcipjd  Mtroani. 

Who  call.  u;Jlpityi^i^^  si^a  tht?  fli>wtiry  rarr^ 
limited  by  tlie  morn+  their  new  Hush'd  bliittjitj.  reaitnK 
Buluro  tho  parch itii^  bt-tun  ■?     &j  iatio  ihc  fair, 
Whea  Icvwrii  rtivol  tlirou^'^h  their  aiurt*  VfiK* 
Bat  one,  the  laity  follower  of  the  san. 
Sad  when  he  seta,  ahota  ap  her  yelbw  leaves, 
Drooping  ail  night ;  and,  when  he  warm  retams, 
Points  her  enamor'd  bosom  to  hia  ray. 
Home,  from  the  morning  task,  the  swain  retreats ; 

His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold  : 

While  the  full-ndder'd  mother  lows  aroand 

The  cheerful  cottage,  then  expecting  food, 

The  food  of  innocence  and  health  !    The  daw, 

The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oaks 

(That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms, 

i^heltering.  embrace)  direct  their  lazy  flight : 

Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embower'd, 

All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arise. 

Faint,  nndemeath,  the  household  fowls  convene  -. 

And,  in  a  comer  of  the  buzzing  shade. 

The  housedog,  with  the  vacant  grayhoaod,  lies 

Oatatretched  and  sleepy.    In  his  slumbers  one 

Attacks  the  the  nightly  thief,  and  one  exults 

O'er  hill  and  dale ;  till,  waken'd  by  the  wasp. 

They,  starting,  snap.      Nor  shall  the  muse  dis- 
dain 

To  let  the  little  noisy  sammer  race 

Live  in  her  lay,  and  flatter  through  her  song. 

Not  mean,  though  simple  :  to  the  sun  allied. 

From  him  they  draw  their  animating  fire. 
Wak'd  by  his  warmer  ray,  the  reptile  young 

Come  wing'd  abroad ;  by  the  light  air  upborne. 

Lighter,  and  full  of  soul.    From  every  chink. 

And  secret  comer,  where  they  slept  away 


The  wintry  storms — or,  rising  from  their  tombn 
To  higher  life — by  myriads,  forth  at  once. 
Swarming  they  pour  -,  of  all  the  varied  hues 
Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 
Ten  thousand  forms !  ten  thousand  different  tribcii ' 
People  the  blaze.    To  sunny  waters  some 
By  fatal  instinct  fly  ;  where,  on  the  pool. 
They,  sportive,  wheel ;  or,  sailing  down  the  stream. 
Are  snatch'd  immediate  by  the  quick-ey'd  trout. 
Or  darting  salmon.    Through  the  greenwood  glade 
Some  love  to  stray ;  there  lodg'd,  amus'd,  and  fed. 
In  the  fresh  leaf.    Lnxorions,  others  make 
The  meads  their  choice,  and  visit  every  flower. 
And  every  latent  herb :  %r  the  sweet  task. 
To  propagate  their  kinds,  and  where  to  wrap. 
In  what  soft  beds,  their  young,  yet  undisclos'd, 
Employs  their  tender  care.    Some  to  the  bouso. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry,  bend  their  flight ; 
Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taate  the  curdling  cheese  : 
Oft,  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 
They  meet  their  fate  ;  or,  weltering  in  the  bowl. 
With  powerless  wings  around  them  wrapp'd,  ex 
pire. 
But  chief  to  heedless  flies  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death  ;  where,  gloomily  retir'd. 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning  and  fierce. 
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Mixtare  ctljlii^rf  d  !     Aiunl  . 

Of  ciLrca-Sau&^  in  i".^'j<T  \vj;ir«.lj  lie  till, 

OVrlocflkiug  all  liiri  u  n'  hii^  inarc9  artitiud. 

Near  tJie  dire  cell  tlit;  drt.'E]LdJedS  vi^aDdercr  oH 

PHBiei ;  aM  ctft  the  rutliaQ  phciwfl  hi*  fv^nit 

The  prey  at  laat  enanaT'd,  he  drvadtiil  dartt, 

With  mpU  elide,  along  the  leimins:  lino  i 

Aiidt  fixLUf^'  itt  Che  wretch  hit  c^ntel  faiiga, 

tstrikea  backward,  grimSy  pltfaA*(J  ^  ihe  Eutioriug  wing^ 

And  shriller  Apund,  decltire  exrreine  diitreii, 

Arjd  ask  the  hel[>i£ig  hut  pi  tabic  baud. 

RcaoiiadB  the  livbg  surface  of  the  ground  i 
Nor  nnddiiffbtful  b  the  caafelea*  hudip 
Tfi  hiiji  wbo  muioi  ihrDngh  the  wlkkIji  at  nooui 
Or  drttway  shepherd,  ai  bfc  He*  reclin  d, 
With  half  shot  eye»,  beneath  the  flnnling  nhade 
Of  wdlfiwa  gray,  cluse  crow  ding  d  er  the  bn?ok. 

Grndtial,  fmiit  Iheie  whiit  uiimemui  kiod^  deacfludf 
Evading  even  the  micTQicfipk  eye! 
Full  nature  iwarmq  with  life  \  oua  wiuidiuuB  maai 
Of  aJiimalflt  or  attJiua  or|j^aiiiz'd^ 
Waitini^  thy  vital  broath»  when  Parent  Hcavuu 
Shall  hid  biA  spint  hluw.     The  hoary  fen, 
Ui  pntnd  il«!an]S,  emUd  the  bvm^  cloud 
Ot  pcstdenno      ThnjiiL'h  the  «nbterranciin  cti\U. 
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Where  Bearching  sanbeams  icarce  can  find  a  way, 

Earth  animated  heaves.    The  flowery  leaf 

Wants  not  its  soft  inhi^||tonts.    Secure, 

Within  its  winding  citadel,  the  stone 

Holds  mnltitades.    Bat  chief  the  forest  boaghs, 

That  dance  nnnnmber'd  to  the  playful  breeze, 

The  dovmy  orchard,  and  the  melting  palp 

Of  mellow  fruit,  the  nameless  nations  feed 

Of  evanescent  insects.    Where  the  pool 

Stands  mantled  o'er  with  green,  invisible 

Amid  the  floating  verdure  millions  stray. 

Bach  liquid,  too,  whether  it  pierces,  soothes. 

Inflames,  refreshes,  or  exalts  the  taste. 

With  various  forms  abounds.    Nor  is  the  stream 

Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 

Thoagh  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 


Void  of  their  unseen  people.    These,  conceatd 
By  the  kind  art  of  forming  Heaven,  escape 
The  grosser  eye  of  man  :  for,  if  the  worlds 
In  worlds  inclos'd  should  on  his  senses  burst. 
From  cates  ambrosial,  and  the  nectar'd  bowl. 
He  would  abhorrent  tarn ;  and  in  dead  night, 
When  silence  sleeps  o'er  all,  be  stunn'd  with  noist 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  Wisdom,  as  if  aught  was  ibrm'd 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Shall  little  haughty  ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind  ? 
As  if  a  upon  a  full-proportion'd  dome, 
On  swelling  columns  heav'd,  the  pride  of  art ! 
A  critic  fly,  whose  feeble  ray  scarce  spreads 
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An  inch  aroaod,  with  blind  presamption  bold, 

Should  dare  to  tax  the  stractare  of  the  whole. 

And  livea  the  man  whoie  aniveraal  eye 

Has  swept  at  once  the  anboanded  acheme  of  thinga, 

Mark'd  their  dependence  io,  and  firm  accord, 

As  with  unfaltering  accent  to  conclude 

That  thit  availeth  naught  7    Has  any  seen 

The  mighty  chain  of  beings,  lessening  down 

From  Infinite  Perfection  to  the  brink 

Of  dreary  nothing,  desolate  abyss  ! 

From  which  astonish'd  thought,  recoiling,  turns  7 

Till  then,  alone  let  zealous  praise  ascend. 

And  hymns  of  holy  wonder,  to  that  Power, 

Whose  wisdom  shines  as  lovely  on  our  minds, 

As  on  our  smiling  eyes  his  servant-son. 


Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways. 
Upward  and  downward,  thwartbg  and  convolv'd. 
The  quivering  nations  sport ;  till,  tempest-wing'd. 
Fierce  Winter  sweeps  them  from  the  face  of  day 
Even  so,  luxurious  men,  unheeding  pass. 
An  idle  summer-life  in  fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter !  thus  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice ; 
Till,  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  fi^om  the  book  of  life. 

Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead  : 
The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil. 
Healthful  and  strong ;  full  as  the  summer  rose 
Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid. 
Half  naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all 


Hsr  hid  died  graces  bumlcigr  o'er  her  che^k- 
Eveti  stofiping  a^R  ii  here;  aiid  inrani  hAbda 
Trail  the  luiit;  mkL*.  of,  with  tliu  fragraiit  iomj 
D'entbarg  d,  amiiJ  tliL>  kind  ofipretH km  mil. 
Wide  fliei  the  tLvldod  grftin;  nil  m  a  row 
AdvBnciiig  bTOa-J,  or  whfjeling  round  rbe  titfld, 
Tliey  Bpreiul  xha  brcalluiig  hnrveit  to  tho  sun. 
That  throws  fefr^ahfql  mund  a  rural  imtdi ; 
Or,  as  they  raka  the  u:rcoi)  appearing  gniuucJ* 
And  drive  the  da  sky  wave  akmg  tbtj  uieftd 
Til's  russet  baycnM7k  riaea  thick  bcbiml 
In  ofdtff  gay  :  while  heard  jVom  dale  to  dale^ 
Wakiatj  the  bretize,  resouiidji  the  blended  vok^u 
Of  Imppy  \nhnr,  love,  and  fludijiJ  glee. 

Op  fushiti^^  thciic^e,  in  ODe  dilfiiBivG  band, 
They  drive  the  trouhle<j  flrjcki,  by  many  a  dog 
Cora p ell 'd.  ttt  whore  thi*  mazv  running  Lmvik 
Foniis  ii  deep  jiynj  ■  this  bank,  ahrujst  and  hijCrh, 
And  that,  lairnprcat^'n^  in  n  pebbif.l  sliore, 
r'ri.'^il  to  tU(?  uiddy  hribk,  inudi  is  the  t^iiL 
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The  iilarjLor  rnut'li,  i_t\  rrn-^ri.  ftml  Iwv*,  nuJ  Jugs, 
Et-o  the  «o^l  fearful  pBopl«  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  nldatt.    And  ci[l  the  iw&tn, 
On  Mune  itupAtiebt  lei^iag,  hurli  them  in : 
Emboldeu'd,  tbmiF  nor  hc^flitslingr  more. 
Fah,  fft.it,  t\wy  pluti^tj  nmld  the  fl^ahing  wftve» 
A  Hi)  [inntini;^  liibor  to  the  farther  «horc, 
Repeutod  thii,  till  deep  the  wt^H  waih'd  fleece 
IJai  firnuk  the  flood,  fiuil  from  biA  lively  htunt 
The  trout  is  bnoish'd  by  the  sordid  stroam, 
Hiiavy  mnd  drip  pi  nig,  to  the  breezy  brow 
8 low  move  the  hanuliefli  race  ;  where,  &i  they  spread 
Tlieir  ffW^olHng  treajurea  to  the  smmy  ruy, 
Inly  ciis^urbM,  ami  woncluriiiq  what  this  wild 
O^tra^eoDJ  tuisjult  mcnnt,  thLnrluud  tumplainlt 
The  roumr>'  fill— and,  toii'd  from  rock  to  rock, 
IneesaaoE  hlL^atirtga  mn  nroond  the  hills. 
At  last,  of  itni'Wy  white,  the  g^nther'd  fiockn 
Are  in  thii  wiittled  pen  itiDUiiierouH  preii'th 
Head  above  head  ^  auil  ran^'d  m  lusty  row« 
The  shepherds  aitj  auii  whet  the  aaundiyg  shelu^- 
The  hpnsewife  waits  tu  roll  her  tie  trey  iFtc^re^t 
With  all  h<*r  gay  Hire  s*M  niaida  a  tt  ending  roaiifl. 
One,  chiefi  io  graciciua  i1  lenity  euthron'd, 
Hhines  o'er  the  reit,  the  pastoral  queen,  ofid  mys 
Uer  nmWatk,  iwtr«t-hciindo^%  en  her  sbepherd-kiut: 
WIdle  the  lila^i  cimie  rDuud  thc^in  yield  their  souls 
Tif  festivR  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  ne  gall 
^e&utiuki;,  tlieir  joyous  task  goes  on  apace  : 
Some,  mingliag,  stir  the  melted  tar,  and  some, 

Deep  on  the  new-shorn  vagrant's  heaving  side, 

To  stamp  his  master's  cipher  ready  stand ; 

Others  the  unwilling  wether  drag  along ; 

And,  glorying  in  his  might,  the  sturdy  boy 

Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  the  indignant  ram. 

Behold  where  bound,  aait  of  its  robe  berefV, 

By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord. 

How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creatare  Kes 

What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face. 

What  dumb,  complaining  innocence  appears  ! 

Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tis  not  the  knife 

Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  wav'd  ; 

No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well-guided  shears, 

Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 

Borrow'd  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load. 

Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  bills  again. 
A  simple  scene !  yet  hence  Britannia  sees 

Her  solid  grandeur  rise :  hence  she  commands 


The  exalted  stores  of  every  brighter  clime. 
The  treasures  of  the  sun  without  bis  rage ; 
Hence,  fervent  all,  with  culture,  toil,  and  arts. 
Wide  glows  her  land ;  her  dreadful  thunder  hence 
Rides  o'er  tlie  waves  sublime,  and  now,  even  now. 
Impending  hangs  o'er  Gallia's  humbled  coast ; 
Hence  rules  the  circling  deep,  and  awes  the  world 

'Tis  raging  noon ;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns ;  and  all. 
From  pole  to  pole,  is  undtstinguish'd  blaze. 
In  vain  the  sight,  dejected  to' the  ground, 
Stoops  for  relief;  thence  hot  ascending  streams 
And  keen  reflection  pain.    Deep  to  the  root 
Of  vegetation  parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields 
And  slippery  lawn  an  arid  hue  disclose. 
Blast  fancy's  blooms,  and  wither  even  the  soul. 
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Eclio  fm  metre  returns  Ihe  cbeerful  iDuni] 
Of  ibnrpi^oiiije^  ficvthei  the  mower,  lijikms*.  heups 
O'gt  hioi  tbe  humid  bay,  with  HuwerA  perl'uoi'd  ; 
And  pcarcc  a  chirpiojo;  ^rrsishopfscr  m  beunl 
Thfoa jf h  the  dumh  tn e ^d ,     Diitresif nl  u nture  p  AfiU . 
The  very  Btreams  look  languid  from  afar ; 
Or,  through  the  anshelter'd  glade,  impatient,  seem 
To  harl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove, 
Ail-conquering  heat,  oh,  intermit  thy  wrath ! 

And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 

Beam  not  so  fierce !    Incessant  still  yoa  flow, 

And  still  another  fervent  flood  succeeds, 

Poor'd  on  the  head  profuse.    In  vain  I  sigh. 

And  restless  tarn,  and  look  aroand  for  night : 

Night  is  far  ofi*;  and  hotter  hours  approach. 

Thrice-happy  he  1  who  on  the  sunless  side 

Of  a  romantic  mountain,  forest-crown'd, 

Beneath  the  whole-collected  shade  reclines ; 

Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine-wrought. 

And  fresh  bedew'd  with  ever-spouting  streams. 

Sits  coolly  calm,  while  all  the  world  without. 

Unsatisfied  and  sick,  tosses  in  noon. 

Emblem  instructive  of  the  virtuous  man, 

Around  the  adjoining  brook  that  puris  al<mg 
Tbo  vocal  npiovet  now  frettijjg^  o'er  a  n»ck, 
Now  icftrcely  moving  thmn^b  a  ruudy  pwl* 
Now  ijtartitig  to  a  siaddou  itremm,  uud  ouw 
Gently  difl'us'd  icto^  a  limpid  plaiii. 
A  various  gToap  the  h^nh  und  flodki  compose 
Rtiml  otmfiisioii  !     On  the  srmaay  bank 
Bdnifi  nimmatiDg  lie  ;  while  othcin  stAUtl 
Hair  iu  the  H^ooil,  and  oftcD  beiidmg  sip 
Tbtf  drclitig  Burtate,     In  tjje  middle  druapn 
TIcie  itroug  laborious  ox,  of  hrjiicRt  ^utt 
Which  incompos'd  hi*  ihak«a  -,  ainl  from  bis  tides 
Th«»  Lroubloufl  insects  lashes  with  kin  tftU« 
Ectaming  nUll    Amid  hi*  sabjccti  siife, 
3Uimbt?^7s  the  monardi  awaanr  hiii  rorctJeflA 


Who  keeps  his  temper'd  mind  serene,  and  pure. 
And  every  passion  aptly  harmoniz'd. 
Amid  a  jarring  world  with  vice  inflam'd. 

Welcome,  ye  shades !  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail  < 
Ye  lofty  pines !  ye  venerable  oaks ! 
Ye  ashes  wild,  responding  o'er  the  steep  ! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul. 
As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring. 
Or  stream  full-flowing,  that  his  swelling  sides 
Laves,  as  he  floats  along  the  herbag'd  brink. 
Cool,  through  the  nerves,  your  pleasing  comfort 

glides ; 
The  heart  beats  glad ;  the  fresh-expanded  eye 
And  ear  resume  their  watch ;  the  sinews  knit ; 
And  life  shoots  swift  through  all  the  lighten'd  limbs 
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Thrown  nmnd  his  head«  on  downy  moss  snstain'd : 
Here  laid  bis  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchfal  dog. 

Light  fly  his  slombers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gadflies  fasten  on  the  herd ; 
That  stsjtUng  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook, 
In  search  of  lavish  stream.    Tossing  the  foam, 
They  TKX>m  the  keeper's  voice,  andscoov  the  plain 
Through  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon ; 
While,  from  their  laboring  breasts,  a  hollow  moan 
Proceeding,  mns  low-bellowing  round  the  hills. 

Oft  in  tliis  season  too  the  horse,  provok'd, 
While  his  big  sinews  fall  of  spirits  swell, 
Trembling  with  vigor,  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
Springs  the  high  fence  ;  and,  o'er  the  field  efius'd. 
Darts  on  the  gloomy  flood,  with  steadfast  eye. 


1)^. 


And  heart  estrang'd  to  fear :  his  nenroos  chest. 

Luxuriant  and  erect,  the  seat  of  strength ! 

Bears  down  Cbe  opposing  stream ;  quendiless  his 

thirst, 
He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draugfa^s : 
And  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  th«  wave. 

Still  let  me  pierce  into  the  midnight  depth 
Of  yonder  grove,  of  wildest,  largest  growth; 
That,  forming  high  in  air  a  woodland  quire, 
Nods  o'er  the  mount  beneath.    At  eveiy  step, 
Solemn  and-  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall. 
And  all  is  awfollistening  gloom  around. 

These  are  the  haunts  of  meditation,  these 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  the  inspiring 

breath. 
Ecstatic,  felt :  and,  from  this  world  retir'd, 

«s.  '-     -• 


Ctwaveri'd  with  an  gals,  uid  imrnortnJ  hyrms, 

On  grumotiB  orrajoils  bi'Ht:  to  »ava  tlnj  TbII 

Of  virtiicr  itrD^-glip^  on  the  briuk  of  vice  ; 

In  wnkiqg  whia pel's,  und  repeatt-ii  drearui. 

To  hint  pam  thotigliE^  itiid  warn  the  favor'd  soul 

For  fumre  hriftla  fated  to  jircparo  ^ 

Tfj  pffjnipt  th(?  fwit't,  wiwi  devoted  gwuB 

Hum  muBo  to  bfUer  tbf:[D6i  i  to  soothe  the  ^%og« 

Of  lining  worth,  ftfid  fmin  Ihe  [intriiit's  breast 

(Biickward  to  mingle  in  di?tt?sl«rt  war. 

Bat  fortiinoftt  wbea  ongag  d)  to  tuni  the  death  : 

Atid  nnmberltiAS  such  officer  of  love, 

Daily  mitl  uightly,  jeenJous  to  perfurcn. 

9tiook  auddciQ  from  the  boiiom  of  the  itky, 
A  tboua&ud  slinpt^s  or  glide  athwfin  tht?  tiusk» 
Or  stalk  majentlc  on.     Deep  rfma'd,  I  fcol 
A  lat^red  terror,  a  Sfvero  delight. 
Creep  through  rov  luyrtfilfronit; ;  and  thus,  methinka, 
A  voice,  than  ImDiao  morts  the  at^stracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikr^ifl  ;   "  Be  riot  of  oa  Rfrdd, 
Pcjor  Itindrt^d  man !  thy  f(?llyw  cfentoTes.  wu 
From  the  Bfimtt  Faf  eotPowcr  our  Leiu^s  drew — 
The  samt!  our  Lord,  and  lawin^  nni\  ureal  pmraTiit 
Once  flome  of  o*,  like  thtSL'.  thmu,t,4i  stormy  lifff 
Todd  lempoit  b«^aten,  eri?  we  coidd  attain 
This  iioly  tatm,  this  harrtiofiy  d"  Tniiid, 
Where  pority  tmd  peace  imiuiotrk  charma 
Then  fear  not  n^ ;  but  with  resfionaive  SOQg, 
Amid  iheae  diin  reresfit.'fl,  niidiatnrb'f! 
By  nniiy  folty  and  disix^rdant  viec^ 
'  Of  trntarc?  ain,ff  with  hm^  und  nature  s  Qod 
Hof©  frequent,  at  the  viflionnry  bonT, 
Wht^nmuiiii^^  iiuilnii,^ht  reiirtif  or  nileijit  noon. 
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Angelic  harpa  «re  in  fidl  concert  heard. 

And  voices  chanting  ftom  the  wood-orown'd  hill, 

The  deepening  dale,  or  inmost  sylran  glade ; 

A  privilege  bestow'd  by  aa,  alone, 

On  contemplation,  or  the  hallow'd  ear 

Of  poet,  swelling  to  seraphic  strain." 

And  art  thoa,  Stanley,  of  that  sacred  band  7 
Alas,  for  US  too  soon  !    Though  rais'd  above 
The  reach  of  homan  pain,  above  the  flight 
Of  haman  joy,  yet,  with  a  mingled  ray 
Of  sadly  pleas'd  remembrance,  most  tbon  feel 
A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  tender  woe ; 
Who  seeks  thee  still  in  many  a  former  scene. 
Seeks  thy  fair  fonn,  thy  bvely-beaming  eyes, 
Thy  pleasing  converse,  by  gay  lively  sense 
lospir'd — where  moral  wisdom  mildly  shone 
Without  the  toil  of  art,  and  virtue  glow'd. 
In  all  her  smiles,  without  forbidding  pride. 
But,  O  thou  best  of  parents  !  wipe  thy  tears ; 
Or  rather  to  parental  Nature  pay 
The  tears  of  grateful  joy — who  tor  a  while 
Lent  thee  this  younger  sell^  this  opening  bloom 
Of  thy  enlighten'd  mind  and  gentle  worth. 
Believe  the  muse  :  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue ;  no,  they  spread. 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beam  of  brighter  suns, 
Through  endless  ages,  into  higher  powers 

Thus  up  the  mount,  in  airy  vision  rapt, 
I  stray,  regardless  whither ;  till  the  sound 
Of  a  near  fall  of  water  every  sense 
Wakes  from  the  charm  of  thought :  swift-shrinking 

back, 
I  check  my  steps,  and  view  the  broken  scene. 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Aolls  fair  and  placid ;  where  collected  all. 
In  one  impetuous  torrent,  down  the  steep 
It  thundering  shoots,  and  shakes  the  country  round. 
At  first,  an  asure  sheet,  it  rushes  broad ; 
Then  whitening  by  degrees  as  prone  it  falls. 
And  from  the  bud-resounding  rocks  below 
Dash'd  in  a  cloud  of  foam,  it  sends  aloft 
A  hoary  mist,  and  forms  a  ceaseless  shower. 
Nor  can  the  tortur'd  wave  here  find  repose : 


But,  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  Jocks, 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scattered  fragments,  now 
Aslant  the  hollow 'd  diannel  rapid  darts ; 
And  &lling  fast  firom  gradual  slope  to  slope. 
With  wild  infracted  course,  and  lessen'd  roar. 
It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals  at  last, 
Along  the  mases  of  the  quiet  vale. 

Invited  from  the  diff',  to  whose  dark  brow 
He  clings,  the  steep-ascending  eagle  soars, 
With  upward  pinions,  through  the  flood  of  day . 
And,  giving  full  his  bosom  to  the  blase. 
Gains  on  the  sun ;  while  all  the  tuneful  race, 
Smit  by  afflictive  noon,  disorder'd  droop. 
Deep  in  the  thicket ;  or,  from  bower  to  bower 
Responsive,  force  an  interrupted  strain. 
The  stockdove  only  through  the  forest  coos. 
Mournfully  hoarse ;  oft  ceasing  friom  his  plaint, 
Short  interval  of  weary  woe !  again 
The  sad  idea  of  his  miuder'd  mate. 
Struck  from  his  side  by  savage  fowler's  guile 
Across  his  fancy  comes ;  and  then  resounds 
A  louder  song  of  sorrow  through  the  grove. 

Beside  the  dewy  border  let  me  sit, 
All  in  the  freshness  of  the  humid  air : 
There  on  that  hoilow'd  rock,  grotesque  and  wild, 
An  ample  chair  moss-lin'd,  and  overhead 
By  flowing  umbrage  shaded ;  where  the  bee 
Strays  diligent,  and  with  the  extracted  balm 
Of  fragrant  woodbine  loads  his  little  thigh. 

Now,  while  I  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  shade. 
While  nature  lies  around  deep-lull'd  in  noon, 
Now  come,  bold  fancy,  spread  a  daring  flight. 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  sone 
Climes  unrelenting  I  with  whose  rage  oompar'd. 
Yon  blase  is  feeble,  and  yon  skies  are  cool. 

See,  how  at  once  the  bright-effulgent  sun, 
Rising  direct,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 
The  short-liv'd  twilight ;  and  with  ardent  blase 
Looks  gayly  fieree  o'er  all  the  daxzling  air : 
He  mounts  his  throne;  but  kind  before  him  sends. 
Issuing  from  out  the  portals  of  the  morn. 
The  general  breese  to  mitigate  his  fire. 
And  breathe  refroshment  on  a  fainting  world. 
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Great  are  the  acenei,  with  dreadfbl  beauty  crown'd 
And  barbaroos  wealth,  that  see,  each  ciroling  year, 
Retaming  sons  and  dofaUe  seasons  pass : 
Bocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines, 
That  on  the  high  eqnator  ridgy  rise. 
Whence  many  a  borsting  stream  aoriferoas  playt ; 
Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigoroas  green, 
Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hills, 
Or  to  the  far  horizon  wide-diffds'd, 
A  boundless  deep  immensity  of  shade. 
Here  lofty  trees,  to  ancient  song  unknown. 
The  noble  sons  of  potent  heat  and  floods 
Prone-rushing  from  the  clouds,  rear  high  to  heaven 
Their  thorny  stems,  and  broad  around  them  throw 
Meridian  gloom.    Here,  in  eternal  prime, 
Unnumber'd  friiits,  of  keen,  delicious  taste 
And  vital  spirit,  drink  amid  the  cliflb, 
And  burning  sands  that  bank  the  shrubby  vales. 
Redoubled  day ;  yet  in  their  rugged  coats 
A  friendly  juice  to  cool  its  rage  contain. 

Bear  me,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron  groves ; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime. 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green. 
Their  lighter  glories  biend.    Lay  me  reclin'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind,  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 
Deep  in  the  night  the  massy  locust  sheds, 
(Xnench  my  hot  limbs;  or  lead  me  through  the 

maze. 
Embowering,  endless,  of  the  Indian  fig ; 
Or  thrown  at  gayer  ease,  on  some  fair  brow, 
Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cool'd. 
Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedar  wave. 
And  high  palmettos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 
Oh !  stretch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  smn. 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wkie ; 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  Juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours.    Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low-bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  soom'd ; 
Nor,  creeping  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastfol  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  ananas,  tbou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age : 
Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat. 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove ! 

From  these  the  prospect  varies.  Plains  immense 
Lie  stretch'd  below,  interminable  meads, 
And  vast  savannas,  where  the  wandering  eye, 
Unfix'd,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost. 
Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride. 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  hand 
Exuberant  Spring ;  for  oft  these  valleys  shift 
Their  green-embroidered  robe  to  fiery  brown. 
And  swift  to  green  again,  as  scorching  suns. 
Or  streaming  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prevail. 
Along  these  lonely  regions,  where,  retir'd 
From  little  scenes  of  art,  great  Nature  dwells 
In  awful  solitude,  and  naught  is  seen 
But  the  wild  herds  that  own  no  master's  stall. 
Prodigious  rivers  roll  their  fattening  seas ; 
On  whose  luxuriant  herbage,  half-conceal'd. 
Like  a  fall'n  cedar,  far  diffus'd  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 
The  flood  disparts  :  behold  I  in  plaited  mail. 
Behemoth  rears  his  head.    Glanc'd  from  Ms  side, 
The  darted  steel  in  idle  shivers  flies : 
He  fearless  walks  the  plain,  or  seeks  the  hills; 
Where,  as  he  crops  his  varied  fare,  the  herds. 
In  widening  circle  round,  forget  their  food. 


And  at  the  harmless  stranger  wandering  gaze. 

Peaceful,  beneath  primeval  trees  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream. 
And  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  sacred  wave. 
Or  'mid  the  central  depdi  of  blackening  woods 
High-rais'd  in  solemn  theater  around. 
Leans  the  huge  elephant ;  wisest  of  brutes ! 
Oh,  truly  wise  f  with  gentle  might  endow'd. 
Though  powerful,  not  destructive.    Here  he  sees 
Revolving  ages  sweep  the  changeful  earth. 
And  empires  rise  and  £idl ;  regaxtiless  he 
Of  what  the  never-resting  race  of  men 
Project :  thrice  happy  !  could  he  'scape  their  guile, 
Who  mine,  from  cruel  avarice,  his  steps ; 
Or  with  his  towery  grandeur  swell  their  state. 
The  pride  of  kings !  or  else  his  strength  pervert, 
And  bid  him  rage  amid  the  mortal  fray, 
Astonish'd  at  the  madness  of  mankind. 
^Vide  o'er  the  winding  umbrage  of  the  floods. 
Like  vivid  blossoms  glowing  from  afar, 
Thick-swarm  the  brighter  birds.  For  Nature's  hand. 
That  with  a  sportive  vanity  has  deck'd 
The  plumy  nations,  ^ere  her  gayest  hues 
Profusely  pours.    But,  if  she  bids  them  shine, 
Array'd  in  all  the  beauteous  beams  of  day. 
Yet  frugal  still,  she  humbles  them  in  song. 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montezuma's  realm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  sun. 
While  philomel  is  ours ;  whUe  in  our  shades, 
Through  the  soft  silenoe  of  the  listening  night, 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

But  come,  my  muse,  the  desert-barrier  burst, 
A  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky ; 
And,  swifter  dian  the  toiling  caravan. 
Shoot  o'er  the  vale  of  Sennaar,  ardent  climb 
The  Nubian  mountains,  and  the  secret  bounds 
Of  jeakras  Abyssinia  boldly  pierce. 
Thou  art  no  ruMan,  ^«ho  beneath  the  mask 
Of  social  commerce  oom'st  to  rob  their  wealth ; 
No  holy  fury  thou,  blaspheming  Heaven. 
With  consecrated  steel  to  stab  their  peace. 
And  through  die  land,  yet  red  from  civil  wounds, 
To  spread  the  purple  tyranny  of  Rome. 
Thou,  like  the  harmless  bee,  may'st  freely  range. 
From  mead  to  mead  bright  with  exalted  flowers. 
From  jasmine  grove  to  grove ;  may'st  wander  gay. 
Through  palmy  shades  and  aromatic  woods. 
That  grace  the  plains,  invest  the  peopled  hills, 
And  up  the  more  than  Alpine  mountains  wave. 
There  on  the  breezy  summit,  spreading  fair 
For  many  a  league ;  or  on  stupendous  rocks. 
That  from  the  sun-redoubling  valley  lift. 
Cool  to  the  middle  air  dieir  lawny  tops ; 
Where  palaces,  and  fanes,  and  villas  rise ; 
And  ganlens  smile  around,  and  cultur'd  fields : 
And  fountains  gush ;  and  careless  herds  and  flocks 
Securely  stray ;  a  world  within  itself 
Disdaining  all  assault :  there  let  me  draw 
Ethereal  soul,  there  drink  reviving  gales. 
Profusely  breathing  from  die  spicy  groves. 
And  vales  of  fragrance ;  there  at  distance  hear 
The  roaring  floods,  and  cataracts,  that  sweep 
From  disembowel'd  earth  the  virgin  gold ; 
And  o'er  the  varied  landscape,  restless,  rove. 
Fervent  with  life  of  every  fairer  kind. 
A  land  of  wonders !  which  the  sun  still  eyes 
With  ray  direct,  as  of  the  lovely  realm 
Enamor'd,  and  delighting  there  to  dwell. 

How  chang'd  the  scene !    In  blazing  height  of 
noon. 
The  sun,  oppress'd,  is  plung'd  in  thickest  gloom. 
StiU  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round. 
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Ot  itruL^LllijjLT  [ji^^iit  Bik4  tiiiy  malignant  nnx'ii- 
Fdr  Ui  tbti  hot  ciijuator  erowdiui;  fust, 
VVTiptOt  bigWy  rarelicdt  the  yidfJltigr  Biir 
AflmiU  Ibeir  ptrpam,  inccsaa.pt  vapora  roll, 
Amo^iog  clciuds  oq  clumJi  i!t}'iiLiiiiJiiil  heap'd  \ 
Or  wbirrd  tem|iestiiaui  by  the  pusty  wipd, 
Or  silent  bunitj  Aloag,  bciivy  and  ilrjw, 
'With  the  big  storua  tit  pteaJniug  oceaiui  uharg'd. 
Mb  ail  time,  ftinid  tbeta  upper  icos,  comic  m'ti 
Around  tba  I'old  acnid  moEiiitainB  hmw^ 
And  by  Ktnflktinf^  wlndA  toi^etber  dajh^d. 
The  thandor  holds  bia  blBck  tr*?meiidoas  tbmiie  \ 
From  cload  to  cloud  tVie  reudiuf^  li^btmnMB  ra/^tt ; 
Till*  in  the  furjiijai  elemental  war 
Diaiolv'd,  tbc  wholt^  prctiipitalefl  mit*:* 
ITribrnkcn  ftfUKls  oJid  soliil  torretttii  pnuri 

The  iTL^aflures  tbejo,  hid  Inum  the  bounded  Bt!ftr%:l« 
Of  ftnfkrjt  kiiifcwk'dge;  wheirce,  with  miiuUEiii  piirap, 
HiL'h  Vau^  of  UogJi  !  o'tidldwti  ihe  sweMIrj^  Nile. 
From  his  two  sprioyr*,  ia  Gcjjtitn's  Huriuy  realm, 
Pure-weJlinc?  vnU  lif  t!vrout;;h  the  bicid  lake 
Of  fair  Dembca  niKa  Jiis  iut'arit  Btrparn. 
Tbt-re,  by  tlie  naiad*  nnrsd.  be  sprhrts  nwny 
HiM  phivbil  ytiuUi.  amid  the  traurniit  iilo* 
Thtit  witli  tJiifftditJ.g  verdurD?  smik  an^jhtl 


«■(<■:- 


|\ 


Ambitioijis,  thence  the  manly  river  breaks; 
A.nd  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mellow'd  treasures  of  the  sky, 
Winds  in  progressive  majesty  along : 
Through  splendid   kingdoms  now  devolves  bis 

maze: 
Now  wanders  wild  o'er  solitary  tracts 
Of  life-deserted  sand ;  till  glad  to  quit 
The  joyless  desert,  down  the  Nubian  rocks. 
From  thundering  steep  to  steep,  he  pours  his  urn. 
And  Egypt  joys  beneath  the  spreading  wave. 

His  brother  Niger  too,  and  all  the  floods 
In  which  the  full  form'd  maids  of  A'fric  lave 
Their  jetty  limbs ;  and  all  that  from  the  tract 
Of  woody  mountains  stretch'd  through  gorgeous 

Ind      ' 


Fall  on  Cormandel's  coast,  or  Malabar ; 
From  Menam's  orient  stream,  that  nightly  shines 
With  insect  lamps,  to  where  aurora  sheds 
On  Indus'  smiling  banks  the  rosy  shower  ; 
All,  at  this  bounteous  season,  ope  their  urns, 
And  pour  untoiling  harvest  o'er  the  land. 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus,  drinks,  refresh'd. 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 
Wide  e'er  his  isles,  the  branching  Orinoque 
Rolls  a  brown  deluge ;  and  the  native  drives 
To  dwell  aloft  on  life-sufficing  trees — 
At  once  his  dome,  his  robe,  his  food,  and  arms. 
Swell'  by  a  thousand  streams,  impetuoas  burl'd 
From  all  the  roaring  Andes,  huge  descends 
The  mighty  Orellana.    Scarce  the  muse 
Dares  stretch  her  wing  o'er  this  enormous  mass 
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Of  nuhing  water ;  scarces  abe  dares  attempt 

The  sea-like  Plata ;  to  whose  dread  expanse, 

Continaotis  depth,  and  wondrous  length  of  coarse, 

Oar  floods  are  rills.    With  anabated  force, 

In  silent  dignity  they  sweep  along ; 

And  traverse  realms  onknown,  and  blooming  wilds, 

And  fraitfal  deserts — worlds  of  solitude, 

Where  the  sun  smiles  and  Seasons  teem  in  vain, 

Unseen  and  unenjoyed.    Fonsaking  these, 

O'er  peopled  plains  they  fair-difiiisive  flow. 

And  many  a  nation  feed,  and  circle  safe, 

In  their  soft  bosom,  many  a  happy  isle ; 

The  seat  of  blameless  Pan,  yet  undistorbed 

By  Christian  crimes  and  Europe's  cruel  sons. 

Thus  pouring  on  they  proudly  seek  the  deep. 


Whose  vanquish'd  tide,  reooiling  from  the  shock. 
Yields  to  this  liquid  weight  of  half  the  globe  ; 
And  ocean  trembles  for  his  green  domain. 

Bat  what  avails  this  wondrous  waste  of  wealth. 
This  gay  profusion  of  loxarious  bliss, 
This  pomp  of  Nature  T  what  their  balmy  meads, 
Their  powerful  herbs,  and  Cerei  void  of  pain  ? 
By  vagrant  birds  dispers'd,  and  wafting  winds. 
What   their  unplanted   fruits?  what  the   cool 

draughts, 
The  ambrosial  food,  ridi  gums,  and  spicy  health, 
Their  forests  yield  f  their  toiling  Insects  what. 
Their  silky  pride,  ahd  vegetable. robes ? 
Ah  I  what  avail  their  fatal  treasures,  .hid 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  tbtf  pitying  eartii, 


dolcoada'fl  genui  ami  auJ  FlUuai's  min*^*  i 

Where  dwelt  llic  ^■rBntlejit  cbiidreri  of  tlio  sun  * 

What  all  that  AJric's  puldori  river*  mil* 

Hl^f  Lt^lomiis  woodft^  and  Bhiniua  ivory  nU>fu*  t 

III  fatcNi  race!  the  aofijjnmti'  arts  nf  i»eiiL*e, 

Wliate'pr  the  liiimSiiijtiji!:;  muflcN  t^^nch; 

ThD  ifotlliko  wisdom  uf  thtj  tomiietW  bn*mi  . 

Progressive  tnnth,  thtj  piiticuE  (brt'c  of  tlint^ht 

InVicnetiKqlicin  cttlm,  wljoic  silent  pnweri 

Cnmraaiid  Eli«  world  ;  the  JijL^^it  that  Irirda  to  Heavon 

Kinrl  pqmil  nilt',  tba  ^nvumniLint  of  lnws, 

And  all-pfuWcting  frccdomt  whkh  nlnnc 

BFiftaiuA  ihe  name  and  <Ji,Knitv  of  mitt i : 

Thcao  arc  not  tliL^irs,     The  ptirr^nt  flun  liinisclj 

£^£c^ndis  o'er  tJiiji  warltl  of  iilftve»  uj  tj  rnniiise  ; 

Ai]ii.  with  opjirf sflbe  Tay\  the  mBeiiEcs  hkiom 

Of  ItKHuty  bksUti^,  (^kvea  tho  gloomy  hne. 

Add  fcEittiPo  (^ross  ;  or  worse ^  t<i  niUileHs  dL*edH, 

Mud  jealousy,  blind  raeo,  tind  rdl  revt^nge, 

Their  fervid  B|Mrii:  lires      Lov^  tlwclfs  not  there  , 

The  soft  ri?gaj-dfl,  tJio  tern tnm tag  of  life. 

The  heart  sht^d  tenr,  the  iiit'tTablo  ilellj^fU 

Of  flw(ict  hnmiidity  z  thent.-  cwirt  the  beam 

Of  niild(?f  rlitncs ;  in  nellish  iwrca  dciir**. 
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And  the  wild  fiiry  of  vdaptaous  aente, 
There  lost.    The  rery  hnite  creatioo  there 
This  rage  pftitaket,  and  bnnia  with  horrid  fire. 

Lo !  the  green  aerpent,  fiom  hii  dark  abode. 
Which  even  imagination  feara  to  tread, 
At  noon  ibrth-iaaning,  gathenr  ap  hia  train 
In  orba  immenae,  then,  darting  oat  anew, 
Seeks  the  refreahing  fount,  by  which  diffoa'd 
He  throwa  his  loldta ;  and  while,  with  threatening 

tongue 
And  dreadfnl  jaws  erect,  the  monster  carls 
His  flaming  crest,  all  other  thirst  appall'd, 
Or  shivering  flies,  or  ohediM  at  distance  stands, 
Nor  dares  approach.    Bat  still  more  direfol  he, 
The  small  dose-larking  minister  of  fate. 
Whose  high  concocted  venom  throagh  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts,  arresting  swift 
The  vital  carrent.    Form'd  to  hamble  man, 
This  child  of  vengeful  Natare !    There,  sublim'd 
To  fearless  last  of  blood,  the  savage  race 
Roam,  licens'd  by  the  shading  hour  of  guilt, 
And  foul  misdeed,  when  the  pure  day  has  shut 
His  sacred  eye.    The  tiger,  darting  fierce, 
Impetuous  on  the  prey  his  glance  has  doom'd ; 
The  lively-shining  leopard,  speckled  o'er 
With  many  a  spot,  the  beauty  of  the  waste ; 
And,  scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man. 
The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  the  fell : 
These,  rushing  from  the  inhospitable  woods 
Of  Mauritania,  or  the  tufted  isles 
'  That  verdant  rise  amid  the  Libyan  wild, 
Innumerous  glare  around  their  shaggy  king, 
Majestic,  stalking  o'er  the  printed  sand ; 
And,  with  imperious  and  repeated  roars. 
Demand  their  fated  food.    The  feaHul  flocks 
Crowd  near  the  guardian  swain ;  the  nobler  herda. 
Where  round  their  lordly  bull,  in  rural  eaae. 
They  ruminating  lie,  with  horror  bear 
The  coming  rage.    The  awaken'd  village  atarU : 
And  to  her  fluttering  breast  the  mother  strains 
Her  thoughtless  infant.    From  the  pirate's  den. 
Or  stem  Morocco's  tyrant  fang,  escap'd, 
The  wretch  half-wishes  for  his  bonds  again ;    . 
While,  uproar  all,  the  wilderness  resounds. 
From  Atlas  eastward  to  the  frighted  Nile. 

Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 
Society,  cut  ofl^  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  worid  of  death.    Day  after  day, 
Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  sits. 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below ; 
Still  fondly  forming  in  the  farthest  verge. 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave, 
Ships,  dim-discovered,  dropping  from  the  clouds. 
At  evening,  to  the  setting  sun  he  turns 
A  mournful  eye,  and  down  bis  dying  heart 
Sinks  helpless ;  while  the  wonted  roar  is  up, 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night. 
Yet  here,  even  here,  into  these  black  abodes 
Of  monsters,  unappall'd,  from  stooping  Rome, 
And  guilty  Cnsar,  Liberty  retired, 
Her  Cato  following  through  Numidian  wilds ; 
Disdainful  of  Campania's  gentle  plains 
And  all  the  green  delights  Ausonia  pours — 
When  for  them  she  must  bend  the  servile  knee. 
And  fawning  take  the  splendid  robber's  boon. 

Nor  stop  the  terrors  of  these  regions  here. 
Commission'd  demons  oft,  angels  of  wrath, 
Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breath'd  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suffi)cating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.    Patient  of  thirst  and  toil. 
Son  of  the  desert !  even  the  eamel  feels. 


Shot  throagh  his  wi^er'd  heart,  the  fiery  blast 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  bursting  broad, 
Sallies  the  sudden  whiriwind.    Straight  the  sands, 
Commov'd  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come ; 
Till,  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise ; 
And  by  their  noonday  fount  dejected  thrown. 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep. 
Beneath  descending  bills,  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.    In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vaiu. 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 

But  chief  at  sea,  whose  every  flexile  wave 
Obeys  the  blast,  the  aerial  tumult  swells. 
In  the  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide, 
Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe, 
The  circling  t3rpbon,  whiri'd  fh>m  point  to  point, 
Exhausting  ail  the  rage  of  all  the  sky, 
And  dire  ecnephias,  reign.    Amid  the  heavens. 
Falsely  serene,  deep  in  a  cloudy  speck 
Compress'd,  the  mighty  tempest  brooding  dwells : 
Of  no  regard  save  to  the  skillful  eye. 
Fiery  and  foul,  the  small  prognostic  hangs 
Aloft,  or  on  the  promontdys  brow 
Musters  iu  force.    A  faint  deceitful  calm, 
A  fluttering  gale,  the  demon  sends  before. 
To  tempt  the  spreading  sail.    Then  down  at  once. 
Precipitant,  descends  a  mingled  mass 
Of  roaring  winds,  and  flame,  and  rushing  floods. 
In  wild  amazement  fix'd  the  sailor  stands. 
Art  is  too  slow.    By  rapid  fate  oppress'd. 
His  broad-wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss. 
With  such  mad  seas  the  daring  Gama  fbught. 
For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  night. 
Incessant,  laboring  round  the  stormy  cape  ; 
By  bold  ambition  led,  and  bolder  thirst 
Of  gold.    For  then,  from  ancient  gloom,  emerg'd 
The  rising  world  of  trade :  the  genius,  then. 
Of  navigation,  that  in  hopeless  sloth 
Had  slumber'd  on  the  vast  AUantic  deep 
For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 
The  Luaitanian  prince ;  who,  heaven-inspired, 
To  bve  of  useful  glory  rous'd  mankind. 
And  in  unbounded  commerce  mixed  tiie  world. 

Increasing  still  the  terrora  of  these  storms, 
His  jaws  horrific  arm'd  with  threefold. fate, 
Here  dwells  the  direful  shark.    Lur'd  by  the  scent 
Of  steaming  crowds,  of  rank  disease,  and  death, 
Behold  f  he  rushing  cuts  tbe  briny  fiood. 
Swift  as  the  gale  can  bear  the  ship  along; 
And  fixHn  the  partnen  of  that  cruel  trade 
Which  spoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  her  sons, 
Demands  his  share  of  prey — demands  themselves. 
Tbe  stormy  fates  descend :  one  death  involves 
TyranU  and  slaves ;  when  straight  their  mangled 

limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  he  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gorei  and  riots  in  the  vengefbl  meaL 

When  o*er  this  worid,  by  equinoctial  rains 
Fk>oded  immense,  looks  out  the  joyless  sun. 
And  draws  the  copious  steam ;  from  swampy  fens, 
Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments, 
And  breathes  destructive  myriads ;  or  from  woods. 
Impenetrable  shades,  recesses  foul. 
In  vapora  rank  and  blue  corruption  wrapp'd. 
Whose  gloomy  horrora  yet  no  desperate  foot 
Has  ever  dar'd  to  pierce — then,  wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  ooune  attend. 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  a  beartiess  woe» 
And  feeble  desolatbn,  casting  down 
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The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man. 
Sach  as,  of  late,  at  Carthagena  qaench'd 
The  British  fire.    Yoa,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene;  yoo,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sank  the  warrior's  arm ; 
Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form, 
The  lip  pale-qoivering,  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardor  bright ;  yoa  beard  the  groans 
Of  agonizing  ships,  from  shore  to  shore  *, 
Heard,  nightly  plang'd  amid  the  sullen  waves, 
The  freqaent  corse — while  on  earh  other  fix'd, 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seemed, 
Silent,  to  ask,  whom  fate  woold  next  demand. 
What  need  I  mention  those  inclemeht  skies 


Where,  fireqoent  o'er  the  slokentng  eity,  plagne. 
The  fiercest  child  of  Nemesis  divine, 
Descends  ?    From  Ethiopia's  poison'd  woods. 
From  stifled  Cairo's  filth,  and  fetid  fields 
With  locast-armies  putrefying  heap'd. 
This  great  destroyer  sprang.    Her  awfal  rage 
The  brotes  escape.    Man  is  her  destin'd  prey, 
Intemperate  man  f  and  o'er  his  gailty  domes 
She  draws  a  close  incambent  cload  of  death ; 
Unintcrrapted  by  the  living  winds. 
Forbid  to  bbw  a  wholesome  breexe ;  and  stain'd 
With  many  a  mixture  by  the  son,  soffas'd. 
Of  angry  aspect.    Princely  wisdom,  then. 
Dejects  his  watchful  eye ;  and  finom  the  hand 
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Of  feeble  jwitice,  iaeSectaal,  drop 

The  sword  OfiiJ  balance  i  mute  the  voice  of  Joy, 

And  huiKd  the  d  RmaP  of  the  baty  world. 

Snipty  the  ntreeli,  with  oneoath  verdore  clad. 

Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sadden  tam'd 

The  cheerfbl  baont  of  men — anless  escap'd 

From  the  doom'd  honse,  where  matchless  horror  reigu, 

Shut  u^i  by  ba/boroni  feax,  tho  flmitteo  wrel:ch, 

With  frenzy  wi|*J,  breakm  [oo^e,  and  loud  to  Hc&ViQ 

Bi^resmlagi  the  dreadful  policy  ftmugns^ 

liibum&D.  and  uuwiie.    Tbe  to  Hen  duor, 

Yet  aaiorectedp  on  it»  cAaiioms  bin^e 

Fearing  to  inu\,  nbhari  society. 

Dependents,  rHfiidSt  rel&tio&a^  Love  himself, 

Sava^^'d  by  wxre,  forget  the  tsnder  ti&'t 

The  BWoet  co^aj^enient  of  the  fesltPg  heart. 

Bm  vma  their  solfiih  care  ^  the  cirelisg  aky, 

Tlie  wide  Btili^eiun;^  air  ti  full  of  fate; 

Andt  itudick  by  turna,  in  aolitoiy  pangi 

Tlicy  fall,  nnblest,  Qntcodcd,  aniJ  antoouro'd. 

Thus  o  er  the  pmatrato  city  black  despair 

E  Jtenili  her  raven  wsng ;  whilo*  to  complete 
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The  icfiae  of  deiolition,  itr«lcb'fl  would. 
The  grim  guirdi  vlAndi  denyiag  mil  retneit 
Aijil  give  the  fljiEi^  wretoh  a  bcCti^  dCiiLth. 

Macli  jet  remmliii  Dasasg ;  the  nigpe  i 
Or  brazeti-viiult^tl  ikies^  of  iron  fields, 
Wliifr,?  dronf^bl  and  famioe  aturvo  the  blutfid  j 
Fird  by  the  torch  of  upou  to  teofold  ra^'e, 
Thtj  iiifori&te  bill  th«.i  «bocit«  the  piUurd  S«tae.     - 
And,  rouii  d  witbm  die  mbtemaevi  world, 
Tho  cxpacdiug  e&r1hq<tyEe,  thai  reftbeleti  ihiikAv 
Aflpiring  citi€?Ji  from  their  qulid  bue, 
And  brjrtoA  mrjiitit^uiA  Lu  tb^  BelhiIhi?  g^If. 
But   iij  t.<QC>i3i|.Hi ;  retarD,  my  vafjraot  mti«e  t 
A  tji-'ilrur  icieng  uf  borrur  cailt  tViee  bumc 

Bt.djulrJ,  slow  Buttlii III;''  u't3r  tlie  bmd  ^rorre, 
I.'nuqiid  darkoei^  brcNiidtT  md  grrmiuj^  gAiu* 
Tb*'  fiilJ  jKJsaesBioii  cd  Ibf  Bky,  autcburu'-'d 
WiLb  wrELtbfui  vapof,  rrotn  tb<2  lecrel  bedi. 
Wbi'ire  flet^p  I  he  mineral  genpmtiyiis,  dfawit. 
Thriire  nilre,  Hiilpbar.  nmi  iUe  ilvry  #|iumc 
Of  fikl.  bituiiitrn,  atfamirii^  uu  thfj  diiy. 
With  varioai  tiiictor'd  tFalnj  of  latent  flame, 
PoUate  the  sky,  and  in  yon  baleful  cload, 


A  reddening  gloom,  a  ma^asine  of  fate. 
Ferment ;  till,  by  the  tonch  ethereal  roas'd, 
The  daih  of  cloodg,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below, 
They  farioas  spring.    A  boding  silence  reigns, 
Dread  through  the  dan  expanse ;  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  mattering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood. 
And  shakes  the  forest  leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  the  aerial  tribes 
Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.    In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye ;  by  man  forsook. 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

'Tis  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amaxement  all : 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sadden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud ; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast. 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven, 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes. 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind, 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds — till  overhead  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide,  then  shuts 
And  opens  wider,  shuts  and  opens  still 


Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaae. 
Follows  the.loosen'd  aggravated  roar, 
Enlai;;ging,  deepening,  mingling,  peal  on  peal 
Crpsh'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail. 
Or  prone  descending  rain.    Wide-rent,  the  cloud? 
Pour  a  whole  flood ;  and  yet,  its  flame  nnquenchM 
The  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through. 
Ragged  and  fierce,  or  in  red  whirling  balls, 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  redoubled  rage. 
B  lack  fi^m  the  stroke,  above,  the  smouldering  pint' 
Stands  a  sad  shatter'd  trunk ;  and,  strotch'd  below. 
A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie  : 
Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 
In  fancy's  eye ;  and  there  the  frowning  bull, 
And  ox  balfrais'd.    Struck  on  the  castled  clitf'. 
The  venerable  tower  and  spiry  fane 
Resign  their  aged  pride.    The  gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess, 
Wide-flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shade. 
Amid  Caernarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercussive  roar ;  with  mighty  crush, 
Into  the  flashbg  deep,  from  the  rude  rocks 
Of  Penmaen  Mawr  heap'd  hideous  to  the  sky, 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs;  and  Snowdon's  peak. 
Dissolving,  instant  yields  his  wintry  load. 
Far-seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheviot  blaze, 
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A  Qfl  Thiilu  bellowi  throggh  her  utmoit  i*lei. 

Guilt  lioari  appftUM^  with  daeply  troublefl  thou^itl* 
A.ud  yet  I  so!  alwavi  on  the  irailty  hea4 
Deicpud^  thi*  futcfi  flaBli.    Voxing  Celadon 
Aui!  Lift  AmeliB  were  a  matehkii  ^t'lt , 
Witb  eqrifl.1  viitiie  C>rmM,  and  equal  girace, 
Tim  Munic,  diitinpuiiird  by  thoir  aex  mloDC  : 
Ht*ri  rht*  mild  lustre  tif  the  bhwiuing  miirn. 
Ami  bii  tbe  rftdijujce  of  Uie  riti*ii  duy. 

Thi^y  luv  d  ;  but  hucIi  tbE?ir  ji^iltf leai  pojfidQ  vii^ 
An  in  tlio  dawti  uf  tiuio  iuicarmd  the  bcnrt 
U  f  inuoeiince ,  uid  u  ndb  sq  m  bl  i  u  ^  Ira  t  b . 
'TwiiB  frl^ndHhip  hcip^hteu'd  by  the  mutuftL  with. 
Tbe  etichnutiti^  hapt},  aud  tympstlmtic  gbiw^ 
lienm'd  from  the  ruutuoJ  eye     DevotlniB;  nlf 
To  love^  enc^b  was  to  e'acb  a  dearer  lelf; 
Supremely  bfipity  iu  the  awakun'd  pcjwoT 
or  giving:  joy.     Alone^  amid  the  ibadpi, 
Btil!  \n  hanuindfms  inlerniurse  thpy  liv'd 
Tlie  rural  day,  aij4  t^tk  d  tlio  flLiwiug  heart, 
Or  jitsb'd  flftd  Efntk'tl  r]Mnfrr*rilirt»  iliirii.;* 


m 
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So  pasii'd  their  life,  a  clear  united  f  tream. 
By  care  anraffled ;  till,  in  eyil  bonr, 
The  tempest  caaght  them  on  the  tender  walk, 
Heedless  how  far,  and  where  its  mazef  itray'd. 
While,  with  each  other  blesi'd,  creative  love 
Still  bade  «>temal  Eden  smile  aroond. 
Heavy  with  instant  fate,  her  bosom  heav'd 
Unwonted  sighs,  and  stealing  oft  a'look 
Of  the  big  gloom,  on  Celadon  her  eye 
Fell  tearful,  wetting  her  disorder'd  cheek. 
In  vain  assuring  love,  and  confidence 
In  Heaven,  repress'd  her  fear ;  it  grew,  and  shook 
Her  frame  near  dissolution.    He  perceived 
The  unequal  conflict ;  and,  as  angels  look 
On  dying  saints,  his  eyes  compassion  shed. 
With  love  illumin'd  high.    "  Fear  not,"  he  said, 
Vol.  III.— No.  13.— B 


"  Sweet  innocence !  tboa  stranger  to  offense. 
And  inward  storm !    He  who  yon  skies  involves 
In  frowns  and  darkness,  ever  smiles  on  thee 
With  kind  regard.    O'er  thee  the  secret  shaft 
That  wastes  at  midnight,  or  the  undreaded  hour 
Of  noon,  flies  harmless ;  and  that  very  voice 
Which  thunders  terror  through  the  guilty  heart, 
With  tongues  of  seraphs  whispers  peace  to  tliine. 
'Tis  safety  to  be  near  thee  sure,  and  thus 
To  clasp  perfection  i"    From  bis  void  embrace. 
Mysterious  Heaven !  that  moment,  to  the  ground, 
A  blacken'd  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid 
But  who  can  paint  the  lover,  as  he  stood. 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  thedeath  of  woe ! 
So,  faint  resemblance,  on  the  marble  tomb 
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The  weU-diisembled  moonier  itooping  f  tand*, 
Fonrer  lilent,  mod  forever  lad. 

Ai  from  the  Imce  of  benven  the  ■btttar'd  cloadf 
Tnmaltooai  rove,  the  iotermiiiftble  fky 
Sablimer  iwelli.  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azare.    Nature,  from  the  ttorm, 
Shinei  oat  afresh ;  and  through  the  lightened  air 
A  higher  loitre  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diffoiive,  tremble ;  while,  as  if  in  sign 
Of  danger  past,  a  glittering  robe  of  joy, 
Set  off  abundant  by  the  yellow  ray, 
Invests  the  fields,  yet  dropping  from  distress. 

'Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around, 
Join'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 
Of  flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  clover'd  vale. 
And  shall  the  hymn  be  marr'd  by  thankless  man, 
Most-favor'd ;  who  with  voice  articulate 
Should  lead  the  chorus  of  this  lower  world  1 
Shall  he,  so  soon  forgetful  of  the  hand 
That  hush'd  the  thunder,  and  serenes  the  sky, 
Extuiguiah'd  feel  that  spark  the  tempest  wak'd, 
That  sense  of  powers  exceedug  far  his  own, 
Ere  yet  his  feeble  heart  has  lost  its  fears  ? 

Cheer  d  by  the  milder  beam,  the  sprightly  youth 
Speeds  to  the  well- known  pool,  whose  crystal  depth 
A  sandy  bottom  shows.    Awhile  he  stands 
Gazing  the  inverted  landscape,  half-afraid 
To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below ; 
Then  plunges  headlong  down  the  drding  flood. 
His  ebon  tresses  and  his  rosy  cheek 
Instant  emerge ;  and  through  the  obedient  wave, 
At  each  short  breUhing  by  his  lip  repell'd. 
With  arms  and  legs  according  well,  he  makes. 
As  humor  leads,  an  easy-winding  path ; 
While,  from  bis  polish'd  sides,  a  dewy  light 
Effuses  on  the  pleas'd  spectators  round. 

This  is  the  purest  exeroise  of  health. 
The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats ; 
Nor,  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood. 
Would  I  weak-shivering  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  redoubles ;  and  is  dt  preserved, 
By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  illapse 
Of  accident  disastrous.    Hence  the  limbs 
Xnit  into  feroe ;  and  the  same  Roman  arm 
That  rose  victorious  o'er  the  conquered  earth. 
First  learned,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  wave. 
Even,  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  an  hazel  copse. 
Where  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes 
Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  sat ; 
Pensive,  and  piero'd  with  love's  delightful  pangs. 
There  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant  rocks 
Hoarse-murmuring  fell,  and  plaintive  breeze  that 

play'd 
Amting  the  bending  willows,  falsely  he 
Of  Musidora's  cruelty  oomplain'd. 
She  felt  his  flame ;  but  deep  witliin  her  breast. 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 
Hie  soft  return  conceal'd — save  when  it  stole 
In  sidelong  glances  from  her  downcast  eye, 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 
Touched  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  bis  vows, 
He  fram'd  a  melting  lay.  to  try  her  heart ; 
And,  n  an  infaut  passion  struggled  there. 
To  call  that  passion  forth.    Thrice-happy  swain ! 
A  lucky  chance,  that  oft  decides  the  fata 
Of  mighty  monarchs,  then  decided  thine. 
For,  lo  I  conducted  by  the  laughing  Loves, 
This  cool  retreat  his  Musidora  sought : 
Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  glow'd ; 
And,  rob'd  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe 
Her  fervent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 
What  shall  he  do  T    In  sweet  confusion  lost, 


And  dubious  flutterings,  he  awhile  remain'd. 

A  pure  ingenaoos  elegance  of  sool, 

A  delicate  refinement  known  to  few, 

Perplex'd  his  breast,  and  urg'd  him  to  retire ; 

But  love  forbade.    Ye  pmdes  in  virtue,  say. 

Say,  ye  severest,  what  would  you  have  done  t 

Meantime,  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  Uess'd 

Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eye  aroand 

The  banks  surveying,  stripp'd  her  beauteous  limba^ 

To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood. 

Ah  !  then,  not  Paris  on  the  piny  top 

Of  Ida  panted  stronger,  when  aside 

The  rival  goddesses  the  vail  divine 

Cast  unconfin'd,  and  gave  him  all  their  charms. 

Than,  Damon,  thou ;  as  from  the  snowy  leg. 

And  slender  foot,  the  inverted  silk  she  drew} 

As  the  soft  touch  dissolved  the  virgin  zone ; 

And,  through  the  parting  robe,  the  alternate  breast 

With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  tby  lawless  gaze 

In  full  luxuriance  rose.    But,  desperate  youth. 

How  durst  thou  risk  the  soul-distracting  view. 

As  from  her  naked  limbs,  of  glowing  white. 

Harmonious  swell'd  by  Nature's  finest  hand. 

In  folds  loose-floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn. 

And  fair  expos'd  she  stood—shrunk  from  herseU^ 

With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 

Alarm'd,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn  f 

Then  to  the  flood  she  rush'd :  the  parted  flood 

Its  lovely  guest  with  closing  waves  received ; 

And  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace 

Flushing  anew,  a  melfow  lustre  shed — 

As  shines  the  lily  through  the  crystal  mild. 

Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew. 

Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  glows. 

While  thus  she  wanton'd  now  beneath  the  wave 

But  ill-conoealed,  and  now  with  streaming  locks. 

That  half  embrac'd  her  in  a  humid  vail, 

Rising  again,  the  latent  Danxw  drew 

Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul. 

As  for  a  while  o'erwhelm'd  his  raptur'd  thought 

With  luxury  too  daring.    Check'd,  at  last. 

By  fove's  respectful  modesty,  he  deem'd 

The  theft  profane,  if  aught  profane  to  love 

Can  e'er  be  deem'd,  and,  struggling  from  the  shade. 

With  headlong  hurry  fled ;  but  first  these  lines, 

Trac'd  by  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 

With  trembling  hmnd  he  threw :  **  Bathe  on,  my  fair. 

Yet  unbeheld  save  by  die  sacred  eye 

Of  faithful  love :  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt ; 

To  keep  fitim  thy  recess  each  vagrant  foot. 

And  each  licentious  eye.*'    With  wild  surprise. 

As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 

A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood : 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world : 

So  bending  tries  to  vail  the  matchless  boast, 

The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 

Recovering,  swift  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 

Which  blissful  Eden  knew  not ;  and,  array'd 

In  careless  haste,  the  alarming  paper  snatch'd. 

But  when  her  Damon's  well  known  hand  she  saw. 

Her  terrors  vanish'd,  and  a  softer  train 

Of  mix'd  emotions,  hard  to  be  describ'd. 

Her  sudden  bosom  seizM :  shame  void  of  guilt. 

The  charming  blush  of  innocence,  esteem 

And  admiration  ot  ner  lover's  flame. 

By  modesty  exalted.    Even  a  sense 

Of  self-approving  beauty  stole  across 

Her  busy  thought.    At  length,  a  tender  cahaa 

Hushed  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  sool ; 

And  on  the  spreading  beech,  that  o'er  the  stream 

Incumbent  hung,  she  with  the  sylvan  pen 

Of  rural  fovers  this  confession  carv*d. 

Which  soon  her  Damon  kiss'd  with  weeping  joy  t 

"Dearyouth!  solejndgeof whatthes^ersesmean, 
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By  furtiirict  Ian  mucb  fnvor'd,  btil::  by  lovo, 
A^lfta!  mil  fnvpf'd  lasn,  be  Btill  i&s  tiut? 
DijcTtct;  the  tiuio  may  come  you  iipt'd  not  fly.^ 
Tbe  auii  bii.s  bat  hiii  f&'^&  ;  hb  ilowuwciril  orb 
Sbocitd  liflthia^  ODW  but  animutixig  warmtb, 
Aufl  vitml  lustres  that,  witb  viuiuui  ray. 
Lii^bti  tip  the  clouds,  tUoao  beaut^'Qui  Tobcn  orbeAven, 
[UrOeoiitnt  jx»ird  into  romai^lb  «bap(?a« 
The  dc^^am  of  waking  fancy!     Bi'oail  bubw 
Covered  with  n[iiijtihii{^  frtiittj  and  iwclling  fa»t 
Into  tho  pcfJcrt  y&nr,  tbe  pr^j^niyat  earth 
And  *iL  ber  Cnben  ri?jiiic<*.     Now  the  soil  huUT 
or  walk  in  1^  cnmen  :  fi^r  bim  wlio  lonely  lovi*! 
Tu  ieek  tbiB  distiLiiit  hiUi,  and  there  converae 
With  ff  fttur*? ;  there  to  haruioriizc  Km  heart. 
And  ill  patliL'tie  mmg  to  breathe  itroi:ti)d 
Tlit]  bamjMHy  to  nlhcri-    £?ocifll  friendi, 
Altmi^d  to  bnin^y  uciiaon  af  sdu!  — 
Tu  wIkiAij  e3£.ulting  eye  a  fairt^r  wi;rld, 


:^^_^^i^^:^;. 


Of  which  the  Tnlgar  never  had  a  glimpse. 
Display!  its  channs^whose  minds  are  richly  fraught 
With  philosophic  stores,  superior  light — 
And  in  whose  breast,  enthosiastic,  bams 
Virtae  the  sons  of  interest  deem  romance. 
Now  call'd  abroad  enjoy  the  falling  day : 
Now  to  the  verdaut  portico  of  woods, 
To  Nature's  vast  lyceum^  forth  diey  walk ; 
By  that  kind  gehool  where  no  proud  master  reigns, 
The  full  free  converse  of  the  friendly  heart. 
Improving  and  improved.    Now  from  the  world, 
'Sacred  to  sweet  retirement,  lovers  steal. 
And  pour  their  souls  in  transport,  which  the  Sire 
Of  love  approving  hears,  and  calls  it  good. 
Which  way,  Amanda,  shall  we  bend  our  coarse  7 


The   choice    perplexes.      Wherefore    should  we 

choose? 
AU  is  the  same  with  thee.    Say  shall  we  wind 
Along  the  streams  7  or  walk  the  smiling  mead ; 
Or  conrt  the  forest  glades  T  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvests  7  or  ascend, 
While  radiant  Summer  opens  all  its  pride. 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Sheen  ?     Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape ;  now  the  raptur'd  eye 
Bxulting  swift,  to  huge  Augusta  send. 
Now  to  the  sister-hills  that  skirt  her  plain 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 
Migestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view, 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  tarn 
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To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rurml  grows. 

There  let  the  feasted  eye  anwearied  stray ; 

Laxarioas,  there,  rove  throagh  the  pendent  woods 

That  nodding  hang  o*er  Harrington's  retreat, 

And  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  emhowering  walks, 

Beneath  whose  shades,  in  spotless  peace  retir'd. 

With  her  the  pleasing  partner  of  his  l^eart. 

The  worthy  Queenshory  yet  laments  his  Gay, 

And  polish'd  Combary  woos  the  willing  muse, 

Slow  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames — 

Fair-winding  up  to  where  the  mnses  haant 

In  Twit'nam's  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope  implore 

The  healing  god,  to  royal  Hampton's  pile. 

To  Clermont's  terrac'd  height,  and  Esher's  groves. 

Where  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embrac'd 

By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 

From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  repose. 

Enchanting  vale!  beyond  whatever  the  muse 

Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung ! 

O  vale  of  bliss !  O  softly  swelling  hills ! 

On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 

And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil 


.^  ; 


p*5u, 


Heavens !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  aroood. 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires. 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays ! 
Happy  Britannia!  where  the  queen  of  arts, 
Inspiring  vigor,  liberty  abroad 
Walks,  uncoufin'd,  even  to  thy  farthest  cots. 
And  scatters  plenty,  with  ans paring  hand. 
Rich  is  thy  soil,  and  merciful  thy  clime ; 
Thy  streams  unfailing  in  the  Summer's  drought ; 
Unmatch'd  thy  guardian  oaks ;  thy  valleys  float 
With  golden  waves ;  and  on  thy  mountains  flocks 
Bleat  numberless — whil^  roving  round  their  sides. 
Bellow  the  blackening  herds  in  lusty  droves. 
Beneath,  thy  meadows  glow,  and  rise  unqnell'd 
Against  the  mower's  scythe.    On  every  hand 
Thy  villas  shine.    Thy  country  teems  with  wealth , 
And  property  assures  it  to  the  swain, 
Pleas'd  and  unwearied  in  his  guarded  toil. 

Full  are  thy  cities  with  the  sons  of  art ; 
And  trade  and  joy,  in  every  busy  street. 
Mingling  are  heard :  even  drudgery  hiroselC 

As  at  the  car  he  sweats,  or  dusty  hews 

The  palace-stone,  looks  gay.    Thy  crowded  ports. 

Where  rising  masts  an  endless  prospect  yield. 

With  labor  bum,  and  echo  to  the  shouts 

Of  hurried  sailor,  as  he  hearty  waves 

His  last  adieu,  and,  loosening  every  sheet, 

B«signs  the  spreading  vessel  to  the  wind. 
Bold,  firm,  and  graceful,  are  thy  generous  yoath. 

By  hardship  sinew'd,  and  by  danger  fir'd, 

Scattering  the  nations  where  they  go;  and  first. 

Or  in  the  listed  plain,  or  stormy  seas. 

Mild  arc  thy  glories  too,  as  o'er  the  pluM 

Ol  llidvinjg  peace  thy  thon-htfiil  sires  pfcside; 

In  gcaiuB,  and  ftabstantial  kaming,  high ; 

For  evury  virtue,  everj'  worthy  reanwo'd, 

Bincere,  pi niij  hearted,  hospitnble,  kind; 

Yet  II kt'  tlic  niusteriii^  thunder  when  prortikSj, 

Th«  droiid  of  t^yrjuiEs,  arid  the  sole  resource 

or  tlifwe  thot  under  ^m  oppre-flsian  gnsan^ 

Tdy  Huna  ul  gUiiy  msj^y !     AlfrFd  thine, 
Ln  rt-hom  tha  flpUMnlor  of  heroic  war 
And  rnQre  heroic  peace,  wheo  jcttvefn'd  mtW, 
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Combine ;  whose  hallow'd  name  the  virtaei  laint. 
And  hU  own  maiei  love— the  best  of  kinga. 
With  him  thy  Edwards  and  thy  Henrys  shine, 
?i(ames  dear  to  fame ;  the  first  who  deep  impress'd 
On  haaghty  Gaol  the  terror  of  thy  arms, 
That  awes  her  genius  still.    In  statesmen  thoo, 
And  patriots,  fertile.    Thine  a  steady  More, 
Who,  with  a  generous  thbngh  mistaken  zeal. 
Withstood  a  bmtal  tyrant's  useful  Vage, 
Like  Cato  firm,  like  Aristides  just, 
Like  rigid  Cincinnatna  nobly  poor — 
A  dauntless  soul  erect,  who  smil'd  on  death. 
Frugal  and  wise,  a  Walsingham  is  thine ; 
A  Drake,  who  made  thee  mistress  of  the  deep. 
And  bore  thy  name  in  thunder  round  the  world. 
Then  flam'd  thy  spirit  high ;  but  who  can  speak 
The  numerous  worthies  of  the  maiden-reign  I 
In  Raleigh  mark  their  every  glory  mix'd ; 
Raleigh,  the  scourge  of  Spain ;  whose  breast  with  all 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  bum'd. 
Nor  sunk  his  vigor  when  a  coward  reign 
The  warrior  fetter'd,  and  at  last  resigned, 
To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  vanquished  foe. 
Then,  active  still  and  unrestrain'd,  his  mind 
Explored  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past, 
And  with  his  prison-hours  enrich'd  the  world ; 
Yet  found  no  times,  in  all  the  long  research, 
So  gbrioos,  or  so  base,  as  those  he  prov'd, 
In  which  he  conquer'd,  and  in  which  he  bled. 
Nor  can  the  muse  the  gallant  Sidney  pass. 
The  plume  of  war !  with  early  laurels  orown'd. 
The  lover's  myrtle,  and  the  poet's  bay. 
A  Hampden  too  is  thine,  illustrious  land, 
•  Wise,  strenuous,  firm,  of  unsubmitting  soul. 

Who  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  a  downward  age 
To  slavery  prone,  and  bade  thee  rise  again. 
In  all  thy  native  pomp  of  freedom  bold. 
Bright,  at  his  call,  thy  age  of  men  efiulg'd; 
Of  men  on  whom  late  time  a  kindling  eye 
Shall  turn,  and  tyranU  tremble  while  they  read. 
Bring  every  sweetest  flower,  and  let  me  strew 
The  grave  where  Russell  lies;  whose  temper'd  blood, 
With  calmest  cheerfulness  for  thee  resigned, 
Stain'd  the  sad  annals  of  a  giddy  reign- 
Aiming  at  lawless  power,  though  meanly  sunk 
In  loose  inglorious  luxury.    With  him 
His  friend,  the  British  Cassias,  feariess  bled; 
Of  high  detennin'd  spirit,  roughly  brave. 
By  ancient  learning  to  the  enlighten'd  love 
Of  ancient  freedom  warm'd.    Fair  thy  renown 
In  awful  sages  and  in  noble  bards 
Soon  as  the  light  of  dawning  science  spread 
Her  orient  ray,  and  wak'd  the  muses'  song. 
Thine  is  a  Bacon,  hapless  in  his  choice ; 
Unfit  to  stand  the  civil  storm  of  state, 
And  through  ihe  smooth  barbarity  of  courts. 
With  firm  but  pliant  virtue,  forward  still 
To  urge  his  course.    Him  for  the  studious  shade 
Kind  Nature  fbrm'd,  deep,  comprehensive,  clear, 
Rxact,  and  elegant ;  in  one  rich  soul, 
Plato,  the  Stagy  rite,  and  Tully  join'd. 
The  great  deliverer  he !  who  from  the  gloom 
Of  cloister'd  monks,  and  jargon  teaching  schools. 
Led  forth  the  true  philosophy,  there  long 
Held  in  the  magic  chain  of  words  and  forms, 
A  nd  definitions  void :  he  led  her  fcnth. 
Daughter  of  heaven !  that  slow-ascending  still. 
Investigating  sure  the  chain  of  things. 
With  radiant  finger  points  to  heavbn  again. 
The  generous  Ashley  thine,  the  friend  of  man  ; 
Who  scann'd  his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye. 
His  weakness  prompt  to  shade,  to  raise  his  aim. 
To  touch  the  finer  movements  of  the  mind, 
^d  with  the  moral  beauty  charm  the  heart. 


Wliy  need  I  name  thy  Boyle,  whose  pious  sesroh. 

Amid  the  dark  recesses  of  his  works, 

The  great  Creator  sought  f    And  why  thy  Locke, 

WTio  made  the  whole  internal  world  his  own  ? 

Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence,  whom  God 

To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  his  boundless  works 

From  laws  sublimely  simple,  speak  thy  fame 

In  all  philosophy.    For  lofty  sense. 

Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 

Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart, 

Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  thine  and  Nature's  boast ' 

Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  muse 

Of  classic  ages,  in  thy  Milton  met  7 

A  genius  universal  as  his  theme. 

Astonishing  as  chaos,  as  the  bloom 

Of  blowing  Eden  fair,  as  heaven  sublime. 

Nor  shall  my  verse  that  elder  bard  forget, 

The  gentle  Spenser,  fancy's  pleasing  son. 

Who,  like  a  copious  river,  pour'd  bis  sdhg 

O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground; 

Nor  thee,  his  ancient  master,  laughing  sage, 

Chaucer,  whose  native  manners-painting  verse, 

Well  moraliz'd,  shines  through  the  Gothic  cloud 

Of  time  and  language  o'er  thy  genius  thrown. 

May  my  song  soften,  as  thy  daughters  I, 
Britannia,  bail!  for  beauty  is  their  own. 
The  feeling  heart,  simplicity  of  life, 
And  elegance,  and  taste ;  the  faultless  form, 
Shap'd  by  the  hand  of  harmony ;  the  cheek. 
Where  the  live  crimson,  through  the  native  white 
Soft-shooting,  o'er  the  face  difiiises  bloom, 
And  every  nameless  grace ;  the  parted  lip, 
Like  the  red  rose-bud  moist  with  morning  dew, 
Breathing  delight;  and,  under  flowing  jet. 
Or  sunny  ringlets,  or  of  circling  brown, 
The  neck  slight-shaded,  and  the  swelling  breast ; 
The  look  resistless,  piercing  to  the  soul. 
And  by  the  soul  informed,  when  dress'd  in  love 
She  sits  high-smiling  in  the  conscious  eye. 

Island  of  bliss !  amid  the  subject  seas 
That  thunder  round  thy  rocky  coasts,  set  up. 
At  once  the  wonder,  terror,  and  delight 
Of  distant  nations ;  whose  remotest  shore 
Can  soon  be  shaken  by  thy  naval  arm ; 
Not  to  be  shook  thyself,  but  all  assaults 
Baffling,  like  thy  hoar  cliSs  the  loud  sea- wave. 

O  Thou  by  whose  almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls. 
Send  forth  the  savuig  virtues  round  the  land. 
In  bright  patrol :  white  peace,  and  social  love ; 
The  tender-looking  charity,  intent 
On  gentle  deeds,  and  shedding  tears  througti  smiles , 
Undaunted  truth,  and  dignity  of  mind ; 
Courage  compos'd,  apd  keen ;  sound  temperance, 
Healthful  in  heart  and  look ;  clear  chastity. 
With  blushes  reddening  as  she  moves  along, 
Disorder' d  at  the  deep  regard  ^he  draws ; 
Rough  industry ;  activity  untir'd. 
With  copious  life  inform'd,  and  all  awake ; 
While  in  the  radiant  front,  superior  shines 
That  first  paternal  virtue,  public  zeal — 
Who  throws  o'er  all  an  equal  wide  survey, 
And,  ever  musing  on  the  common  weal. 
Still  labors  glorious  with  some  great  design. 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees, 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.    The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train, 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.    And  now 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitrite  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb ; 
Now  half  iramers'd ;  and  now  a  golden  curve ; 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears. 
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Forever  ninniag  an  enchanted  roondt 
Patsei  the  day,  deoeitlbl,  vain,  and  void ; 
As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  the  formfal  brainy 
This  moment  harrying  wild  the  impassiou'd  soul, 
The  next  in  nothing  lost.    'Tis  so  to  him, 
The  dreamer  of  this  earth,  an  idle  blank : 
A  sight  of  horror  to  the  cruel  wretch 
Who,  all  day  long  in  sordid  pleasure  roU'd, 
Himself  an  useless  load,  has  squander'd  vile, 
Upon  his  scoundrel  train,  what  might  have  cheer'd 
A  drooping  family  of  modest  worth. 
But  to  the  generous  still  improving  mind, 
That  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 
Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around, 
Boastlesfl,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew — 
To  him  the  long  review  of  order'd  life 
Is  inward  rapture,  only  to  be  felt. 


Confess'd  from  yonder  slow-extingaisb'd  doada. 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thoasaod  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind ,  and  then  a  deeper  still. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  close  the  face  of  things.    A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  w;ave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com ; 
While  the  quail  clamors  for  his  running  mate^. 
Wide  o'er  Uie  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeae, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  Nature  naught  disdains :  tlioughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feather'd  seeds  she  wini^a. 


Hiij  fuliio'I  fi[i€k  aeL-ijr«?,  Ill 9  ahL'|.'ht.'r<i  Ijmin'- 
Hlea,  iiiiJrrj  heftrlf+r^  and  hy  turni  relit-v^s 
Thi5  ruilily  miikrii&i*l  of  lier  bnnimi«|t^  [mil  , 
Tho  bciiuty  wliniiii  perlnifis  his  wilka*  Ijfart, 
UnknowinfT  what  llie  joy  mju'd  nnii^^tii^h  uifJins 
Sintrerttly  Ujveir,  by  thiit  be- it  lanptinije  iLuvvd 

OxiVfard  tbfy  jmis^  o'er  whny  ft  paiitiiii,^  bL'igbl-, 
At^il  vdloy  flunk,  nrnl  nhfrcHiLieatml ,   wl^cri^ 
At  fall  of  cvf  lUty  I  airy  penpJe  tbrfnig. 
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Agniiviit  bii  1:1  wn  lad  breoat  Ui  \iSt  the  huritj 
Ot  impioui.  violence-     The  \ont\y  Lowi^r 
It  also  ihatw'd ;  wbose  moDrnful  qhimibtTA  hutd, 
80  nigbt'ttfuck  fancy  dronruii  tha  ytilHtia;  ^,'liust 

Amoum  llic  crtjoked  lani^flt  on  every  heijgfr 
Tbc  glow-woriii  Ei^fiti  hi*  ^ein  i  anil,  ibrou^'h  the  linrJiH 
A  moving  nuliirjrc  Ewiiiklt.'B.     Evemii^  yieBi 
TliQ  world  to  ni^bl ;  not  m  her  wiiiler  mbo 
Of  maisy  Sry^^mzi  woof,  but  hKisc-Brrny' 
In  mantle  duu,     A  faitit  emineaiifl  ray, 
Glajjc'd  fmrn  tbp  itu  perfect  iurraeeft  uf  tljmgi, 
FlingJi  balT  mi  inia^e  on  the  itTkimng;  eye ; 
"While  wftvcring  WLKidi.,  ajid  villaireSj  cLtjd  fltronmf, 
Aeid  ri,K!kf,  atid  nKiuntain  trips,  tViat  long  ri-tuind 
The  aseeiKlirag  K^cani,  am  atl  one  swimmuj^  iceiie. 
Uncertain  if  behdd.     Sudden  tu  hea^'en 
Thcnre  wearj*  vision  turua  ;   where,  ]e£tdiii(^  soft 
The  iilent  btiurs  of  love,  with  pureat  ray 
Sweet  Venui  $biDCJ  ;  and  frvjin  her  gcniiil  rise 
Wlicn  dnyliiijbt  sickeiia,  tiD  it  ipriugi  afresh^ 
Uimvnrd  reikis,  the  fairust  Itimp  of  niplit. 
An  tlj^ia  tlu*  ir'frij]iJt:!t]ce  tTOfUitJijya  I  i-Iriuk 
With  cberiib'd  gJixe»  tho  lambent  ligbtuingi  ihoot 
Across  the  sky ;  or  horizontal  dart, 
In  wondrous  shapes — by  fearfol  murmuring  crowds 

Portentoui  deem'd.    Amid  the  radiant  orbs 

That  more  than  deck,  that  animate  the  sky, 

Tlie  rire-ixi.ftiiaioe;  anna  of  other  worlds, 

Lot  fmrn  tbc  dread  imnie»«ity  of  ipace 

Returning,  with  fM^elcrnted  co^rae, 

TlJe  niibtug  cumet  to  the  ffun  dsacendi  ; 

And  tLi  be  siiikft  b^low  the  almding  «flrtU| 

With  awful  train  pTiojoctcd  e'er  tbo  beaveui. 

The  guilty  nacieut  trousble-    Bot,  abov© 

Tboac  aqperatitioat  borrora  that  enalare 

The  fffod  aeqiiacjouB  hertl^  to  mystic  faith 

And  blind  aniaa^mcnt  proue^  tbo  edive'ifd  few, 

Who»c  godlike  micids  philonnphy  exalts, 

Tbe  gbrioQji  atranjger  baiL    Thfy  feel  a  joy 

Divinely  great :  they  in  their  powers  exult. 

That  wondrous  force  of  thought  which  mounting 
spurns 

This  dusky  spot  and  measures  all  the  sky, 


While  finom  his  far  excursion  through  the  wilds 

Of  barren  ether,  faithful  to  his  time, 

They  see  the  blazing  wonder  rise  anew, 

In  seeming  terror  clad,  but  kindly  bent 

To  work  the  will  of  all-sustaining  Love ; 

From  his  huge  vapory  train  peiiiaps  to  shake 

B/Oviving  moisture  on  the  numerous  o:  bs 

Through  which  his  long  ellipsis  winds — perhaps 

To  lend  new  fuel  to  declining  suns. 

To  light  up  worlds,  and  feed  eternal  fire. 


With  thee,  serene  philosophy,  with  thee, 
And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my  song ! 
Bffiisive  source  of  evidence,  and  truth ! 
A  lustre  shedding  o'er  the  ennobled  mind. 
Stronger  than  summer  noon ;  and  pure  as  that 
Whose  mild  vibrations  soothe  the  parted  soul. 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day. 
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Hence  through  her  nooriah'd  poweri,  enlarg'd  by 

thee, 
She  f  pringi  tloft,  with  elevated  pride. 
Above  the  tangling  maai  of  low  desires 
That  bind  the  flattering  crowd ;  and,  angel-wing'd, 
The  heights  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains. 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear ;  with  natore  round, 
Or  in  the  starry  regions,  or  the  abyss. 
To  reason's  and  to  fancy's  eye  display'd : 
The  first  op-tracing,  fiiom  the  dreary  void, 
The  chain  of  caases  and  efiects  to  him, 
The  worldprodocing  Essence,  who  alone 
Possesses  being ;  while  the  last  receives 
The  whole  magnificence  of  heaven  and  earth, 
And  every  beauty,  delicate  or  bold, 
Obvious  or  more  remote,  with  livelier  sense, 
Diffusive  painted  on  the  rapid  mind. 

Tutor'd  by  thee,  hence  poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ages ;  and  informs  the  page 
With  music,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought, 
Never  to  die !  the  treasure  of  mankind, 
Their  highest  honor,  and  their  truest  joy ! 

Without  thee,  what  were  unenlighten'd  man  7 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds, 
In  quest  of  prey ;  and  with  the  unfashion'd  fur 
Roagh-clad ;  devoid  of  every  finer  art, 
And  elegance  of  life.     Nor  happiness 
Domestic,  mix'd  of  tenderness  and  care. 
Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  bliss, 
Nor  guardian  law,  were  his ;  nor  various  skill 
To  turn  the  furrow,  or  to  guide  the  tool 
Mechanic ;  nor  the  heaven-conducted  prow 
Of  navigation  bold,  that  fearless  braves 
The  burning  line  or  dares  the  wintry  pole. 
Mother  severe  of  infinite  delights ! 


Nothing,  save  rapine,  indolence,  and  guile, 

And  Woes  on  woes,  a  still  revolving  train ! 

Whose  horrid  circle  had  made  human  life 

Than  non-existence  worse ;  but,  taaght  by  thee, 

Ours  are  the  plans  of  policy  and  peace ; 

To  live  like  brothers,  and  conjunctive  all 

Embellish  life.    While  thas  laborious  crowdi 

Ply  the  tough  oar,  philosophy  directs 

The  ruling  helm ;  or,  like  the  libeiral  breath 

Of  potent  heaven,  invisible,  the  sail 

Swells  out,  and  bears  the  inferior  world  aiong. 

Nor  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  earth 
Poorly  confin'd — the  radiant  tracts  on  high 
Are  her  exalted  range ;  intent  to  gaze 
Creation  through ;  and.  from  that  full  complex 
Of  never-ending  wonders,  to  conceive 
Of  the  Sole  Being  right,  who  spoke  tke  icord^ 
And  nature  mov  d  complete.    With  inward  viei 
Thence  on  the  ideal  kingdom  swifl  she  turns 
Her  eye ;  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 
The  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear ; 
Compound,  divide,  and  into  order  shift. 
Each  to  his  rank,  from  plain  perception  up 
To  the  fair  forms  of  fancy's  fleeting  train ; 
To  reason  then,  deducing  truth  from  truth. 
And  notion  quite  abstract ;  where  first  begins 
The  world  of  spirits,  action  all.  and  life 
Unfetter'd,  and  unmix'd.    Bat  here  the  cloud. 
So  wills  Eternal  Providence,  sits  deep. 
Enough  for  us  to  know  that  this  dark  state. 
In  wayward  passions  lost,  and  vain  pursuits. 
This  infancy  of  being,  can  not  prove 
The  final  issue  of  the  works  of  God, 
By  boundless  Love  and  perfect  Wisilom  fbrm'd. 
And  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind. 
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THE  SIGHT  OF  AN  ANGEL. 
Tla  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 

A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endovr 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  aa  wo  give 

llie  life  we  image. 

''pHE  date  of  the  year  was — no  matter  what; 
J-  the  day  of  the  month  was — no  matter  what ; 
when  a  great  general  undertook  to  perform  a 
great  victory — a  great  statesman  undertook  to 
pass  a  great  political  measure— a  great  diplo- 
matist undertook  a  most  important  mission — a 
great  admiral  undertook  the  command  of  a  great 
fleet  J  all  which  great  undertakings  wfere  com- 
manded by  the  very  same  great  monarch  of  a  ver}' 
great  nation.  At  the  same  time  did  a  great 
nobleman  give  a  great  entertainment  at  a  great 
house,  and  a  great  beauty  made  a  great  many 
great  conquests.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  same 
.year,  in  a  very  small  room,  in  a  very  small 
house,  in  a  very  small  street,  in  a  very  small 
town  ill  Germany,  did  a  very  poor  mason  com- 
mence »  very  rude  carving  on  a  very  rough 
t»tone.  All  the  public  journals  of  the  day  told 
a  thousand  times  over  the  names  of  the  great 
general,  the  great  statesman,  the  great  diplo- 
matist, the  great  admiral,  and  the  great  monarch ; 
all  the  fashionable  papers  of  the  day  did  the 
same  of  the  great  nobleman,  the  great  company, 
and  the  great  beauty :  but  none  of  them  spoke 

of  poor  Johan  Schmit,  of  the  little  town  of , 

.on  tlie  Rhine. 

Many  years  had  passed  away,  and  the  date 
of  the  year  was — ^no  matter  what :  but  history 
was  telling  of  a  great  general  who,  with  con- 
summate wisdom,  courage,  and  skilli  and  at  the 
.cost  of  numberless  nameless  lives,  gained  a 
great  victory,  which  determined  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  a  great  monarch  and  a  great  nation ; 
consequently  affecting  the  fate  and  fortimes  of 
the  world.  It  entered  into  minute  detail  of 
how  his  forces  were  disposed}  where  lay  the 
right  wing,  where  lay  the  left  j  where  the  cav- 
alry advanced,  and  how  the  infantry  sustained 
the  attack ;  how  the  guns  of  the  artillery  played 
upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear;  and  how  the 
heavy  dragoons  rode  down  the  routed  forces,  and 
how,  finally,  the  field  was  covered  with  the  ene- 
my's dead  and  wounded,  while  so  few  of  "our 
own  troops''  were  left  for  the  kite  and  the  car- 
rion crow.  Then  did  history  speak  of  the  hon- 
ors that  awaited  and  rewarded  the  triumphant 
hero,  of  the  clamorous  homage  of  his  grateful 
country,  and  the  approving  smiles  of  his  grate- 
ful monarch ;  of  the  fiUtj  the  banquets,  the 
triumphal  processions,  all  in  his  honor ;  of  the 
new  titles,  the  lands,  estates,  and  riches  poured 
upon  him ;  of  the  state, and  luxury  in  which  he 
lived :  until  the  tolling  of  every  bell  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  eight-horse  hearse,  the  mile- 
long  procession,  the  Dead  March  in  "  Saul,"  and 
the  volley  over  the  grave,  announced  that  a 
public  statue,  on  a  colunm  a  hundred  feet  high, 
in  the  largest  square  of  the  largest  town,  was 
all  that  could  now  record  the  name  of  the 
greatest  general  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 


History  then  spoke  of  a  great  statesman  who, 
on  a  certain  day  in  a  certain  year,  passed  a  cer- 
tain most  important  measure,  affecting  the  in- 
terest of  a  great  nation,  and  consequently  of 
the  whole  world.  It  spoke  of  his  wisdom  and 
foresight,  the  result  of  great  intellect  energy 
and  labor,  giving  a  biographic  sketch  of  his 
career  from  cradle  to  coffin;  dismissing  him 
with  a  long  eulogium  on  his  talents,  integrity, 
and  activity,  and  lamenting  the  loss  such  great 
men  wore  to  their'  country.  Then  came  the 
name  of  the  great  diplomatist  whose  services 
had  been  equally  important,  and  who  was  dis- 
missed with  a  similar  memoir  and  eulogium. 
Then  the  great  admiral,  who  lived  through  a 
whole  chapter  all  to  himself^  and  had  his  name 
brought  in  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
great  monarch  whose  reign  had  been  rendered 
so  brilliant  by  the  great  deeds  of  so  many  great 
men.  Of  the  great  feast  given  by  the  great 
nobleman,  and  the  conquests  of  the  great  beauty, 
there  remains  to  this  day  a  record,  of  the  former 
in  the  adulatory  poems  of  his  flatterers,  though 
the  giver  was  gone— no  matter  where;  of  the 
latter  many  fair  portraits  and  many  fond  son- 
nets, though  the  object  had  gone— no  matter 
where.  But  no  scribe  told  the  history,  no 
poet  made  a  sonnet,  no  artist  drew  the  portrait 
of  poor  Johan  Schmit,  the  mason,  who  made  the 
rude  carving  on  the  rough  stone  in  the  little 

town  of ,  on  the  Rhine.     This  task  remains 

for  an  historian  as  obscure  as  himself^  who  now 
begins  a  rude  carving  on  the  rough  stone  of  a 
human  life. 

After  the  example  of  the  great  historian  al- 
ready alluded  to,  I  shall  touch  but  lightly  on 
the  early  history  of  my  hero;  merely  stating 
that  thirty  years  before  the  present  date,  Johan 
Schmit  was  bom  to  Johan  Schmit  the  elder,  by 
his  wife  Gretchen,  after  a  similar  presentation 
of  five  others;  that  he  got  through  the  usual 
maladies  childhood  is  heir  to,  and  was  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  apprenticed  to  Herman  Schwartz, 
a  master-builder  in  the  town  of  Bonn.  There, 
after  some  years  of  hod-carrying,  mortar-spread- 
ing, and  stone-cutting— ascending  steadily,  both 
literally  and  metaphorically,  the  ladder  of  his 
profession — ^honest  Johan  took  a  prudent,  dili- 
gent woman  to  wife,  who  lost  no  time  in  making 
him  the  father  of  three  thriving  heirs  to  his 
house  and  his  hod.  Johan  was  in  tolerably 
good  work,  lived  in  the  small  house  in  the  small 
street  already  mentioned,,  and  kept  his  family, 
without  much  pinching  on  the  part  of  the  thrifty 
Gertrude,  in  their  beer,  thick  bread,  and  sauer- 
kraut. His  work,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
two  companions,  Karl  Yratz,  and  Caspar  Xatz- 
heim,  with  whom  he  drank  very  hoppy  beer  at 
the  "  Gold  Apfel,"  just  round  the  comer  of  the 
street,  comprised  the  whole  interests  which 
occupied  the  heart  and  brain  of  Johan  Schmit, 

.  of  the- little  town  of  • ,  on  the  Rhine.     Johan 

had  no  other  idea  in  his  head  when  he  rose  in 

the  morning  than  the  day's  work,  the  same  as 

it  was  yesterday,  and  would  be  to-morrow  ;  no 

;  other  thought  when  he  returned  from  it  in  the 
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•vmlnR  ihMi  that  Knidch«m  hftd  hit  supper 
r(ia<ly  for  him,  ili»t  little  Wilhrlm  and  Joh&n 
would  run  to  rtif^ot  him,  and  that  littlo  RoKftchAn, 
thn  Imhy,  would  orow  out  of  hc^r  cradla  at  him, 
If  awaltP,  and  that  aftnr  hit  iiuppor  ho  would 
)uNt  walk  down  to  tho  "Oold  ApfM,'*  and 
nmoka  a  |>I|>a  with  Karl  and  OtiNpar  aa  usual. 
Hut  Julian  wnnt  to  ohuroh  orrnnioually  with  his 
wift«,  ffitliiR  UinniKh  his  routins  of  crossings, 
f«iuulluKiuns,  and  sprinklings  with  holy  wator  as 
t»rdnrly  ai  any  man.  Ht«  hoard  tho  priest  speak 
«tf  doing  his  duty  and  oboylng  tho  church. 
Johau  hdllovod  ho  did  both-,  his  duty — hard 
woik— lay  plainly  boforo  him;  ho  was  honest, 
sttb«^r,  and  kmd  to  his  family,  and  had  certainly 
no  Idoa  or  Intention  of  disobeying  the  church. 
Thus^  In  a  monotmunis  task  of  hard  labor  for 
daily  bh'sd  and  the  support  of  an  incrcnsing 
fkmilyt  pUMdeil  ctMitentetUy  away  the  life  of 
Johan  ^^ehmit  of  tho  little  town  v>f  ,  on  the 

Rhine. 

Uul  thnr*  is  an  era  in  the  lifo  of  every  one, 
sv^i  (he  miMit  phnldiug  and  homely ;  and  so  it 
was  With  J%xhan  Schmit.  It  happenM  one  day 
thai  he  was  sent  ft\r  t\>  repair  a  brt^kcn  wall  in 
the  oht^teau  of  the  tVunt  y\mx  R*vicnheim»  situated 
not  tmt  (Wmu  the  town  whert*  Johsn  livetl,  on 
th^  Khu^ej  and  havmg  omuplote^t  his  jol»,  the 
h>m»*^K*vjH>f  ^ihe  *vuut  Innog  abjtent)  tiH>k  the 
|HHvr  nuMMi  th^>\\i;h  the  ikplondid  nn^ms  as  a 
tn-^t,  How  he  b*  h.^W  what  be  had  never  stvn 
w  Kv»  bl>  tvK't\*»  xvh*t»t  curta\0!K  stlken  ^.^fas, 
\Ht^t*l  tH*Tt\y«s  |!»Kt*Ht  frwrness  |v*mtioir*,  and 
^u'j»t\^TV»  wnul  hi*  ej\^  xirre  mor^  d^rtltHl 
ik*H  l^^^'V  h*4  K>iHi  sutw'*  the  tir»t  time  ho 
*««iv^Nt  iW  \*«ihN\tiAl  *vf  H\n\n.  Bxit  aftor  r»s» 
%v^^  Vv*  ItU  W|v^«  %\\  I  hi*  |^^'X"vn*  sp»vtaoN\  his 

'(■f.Afw.Mn*'  \'f  ««  aj'o4»  >s^.oh  the  h\^«<^-kTX*i>H^ 
.vx'***^^^  Km  >8»*  a  cv  j*x  v^l"  the  AtvHju.itvvi 
^vSwi,    dv-wi    »v^*w*    cKurv*h»    *h*    i'.W'W    nvt 

h,\^  >•■»*  J>*«  wre^^xV  »«>J  h  re  wvntU  he 

***d^v*v-\NNrw  0'>*?0't  '0>  '.x'^.  a*>i  h*  cf^\r. 
**«.*     v*    A  rt*    *   sV,'  \%^  «  ■  r* ,   Vi*:t  tK.*  »»* 

^*.  rV*.»  \  fcv  ,!.»»<'  viT"  »  \  c\r*-  r^«,  V  *^ 
m    m^%.      «  Oifct    vw,'i:^-s«>,   >•-  <t  O   'V "%■**"*«■  ♦!  *f-**'-*^ 

?m*-t.*    i«^   *  ♦.».    V   >.»-i    ♦*■**«  ■;♦*•  Tf— '*C»  OA. 

SS    V'**."^   :>•    Vt  *«  "s:"-;-*    '     S  •'V^  ■***  »,  -    ■.»^* 
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awed,  calmed,   and  elevated  as  he  looked  at 
it. 

"  Yon  must  go  now,"  exclaimed  Madame 
Grossonberg ;  and  Johan  started  from  his  reverie, 
nsade  his  bow,  replaced  his  paper  cap,  and  went 
home,  with  his  head  full  of  the  angel  instead  of 
his  work.  He  saw  it  there  instead  of  stont 
Frudchen  and  the  children,  who  climbed  about, 
and  wondered  at  his  abstraction.  He  went  to 
bed,  and  dreamed  of  the  angel — glorified  it 
seemed  to  be — and,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  recalled  his  dream,  and  saw  the  beauti- 
ful vialon  before  his  waking  eyes  all  the  next 
day  at  his  work— even  in  the  "Gold  Apfel," 
the  most  unlikely  place  for  an  angel ;  and  again 
when  he  closed  his  eyes  to  sleep.  In  short,  the 
angel  became  to  him  what  his  gold  is  to  the 
miser,  his  power  is  to  the  ambitious  man,  and 
his  mistress  to  the  lover  :  he  saw  nothing  else 
in  the  whole  world  but  the  angel ;  and  this  now 
filled  the  heart  and  brain  of  poor  Johan  Scbmit, 
of  the  little  town  of—,  on  the  Rhine. 

There  are  some  things  we  desire  to  poeseaa, 
and  other  things  we  desire  to  produce ;  the 
former  is  the  feeling  of  the  comioisseur  and 
collector  :  the  latter,  of  the  artist.  The  first 
rtHjuires  taste  and  money ;  the  latter — ^we  won't 
say  what  it  requires,  or  what  it  evinces,  for 
enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  already. 
Johan  Sohinit  had  no  money ;  taste  he  must 
have  had,  or  he  could  not  have  admired  the 
',  ai^j^M  ;  he  was  no  artist,  certainly ;  he  had 
I  never  drawn  a  line,  or  cut  any  thing  but  a 
!  .«»tone  in  his  life  ;  and  yet  he  felt  he  most  do 
sHMnethmg  alvut  that  anir*'l.  He  saw  it  so 
I  pl.-iinly  and  so  constantly  before  him,  that  he 
tVIt  he  o^nild  ci-'py  it,  if  he  cnhr  knew  bow. 
Now,  as  he  cculJ  not  draw,  he  could  not  copy 
it  m  that  manner ;  but  as  he  cculd  cut  stone, 
no  mattt^  hv^w  hard,  he  did  ov^t  see  why  he 
mjcht  m^t  attetnpt  to  cut  the  aii|H  npoo  a 
Ui-srv  stone,  mhioh  h*»  pc^x■'a^>^l,  aad  br  ught 
«;uKtIy  up  to  a  small  garnt  at  the  top  cpf  h:^ 
bvww  fv^r  that  purpose 
1  It  was  at  th;$  titve  that  the  p^neral,  the 
'ttatr^ntar,  the  dp*,  '.uit-^t,  ani  tie  aJm^ral, 
al:  s**\>'r**:y  p:an".'d  th  .r  ir- at  uniert*£.:if»  ; 
arxi  ;t  wa*  at  ;h.i*  t-:*w  tia;  a  *tracr*  iL  -ifhi 
poLssKNl  thr.'xijh  liw  braia  .f  J  2aa  Sch^n^t,  ma 
S?  *at.f  Usk  rf  at  thf  r^at  n*  rh  «t:=*  bef,-e 
V.rft.  J.haa  >«a*.  a*  we  hate  t^s^  q-:.te  am 
•^-^u.*a:eu  inar'  ;  h-  i»rj.>  k=-*w  «:  zjrh  cf 
WT.:  *  y  V  *:-«'■.  >■_»  o«r-  ra-r-f  .  a=»i  as  S«.  rraJ* 
X"t.  its'  h*i  r^i't  *.v4-\i  „•:.*  a  i*  ■  «  iiroe  ie 
-:^  *."Vv.\  at  t*ie  ar*  .f  r"-.TT;  fc*  ifc-rrf-*^ 
Vnr*  T   t-**w  ti.'  rar-rr  .f  b.*  .wti  ji-a*-      Rj 

i*r»*^»; "  f ■*  ?iA?f*- -4f  T\r    ■;*    *.-♦  :t_:«i.  *t   -i  b*» 

*^*«  :>-«   wvc*   •**t^  tai  z.  >.2X;Ii  z^  -Xr  IS* 

rs,*  a   r^  ^-*«?-.*Ni  rj   V»T*  awairr-^  a  :**"• 

i**-**    «t»c  »dr-v  »?<  VTT  '"-«  >    ^«•   :C  •i*  i?s« 

h.%*   *:   tir#    V-^a<   Wi»i^    JK9*.5-I 
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ftngel :  what  must  have  been  his  thoaghtB ! 
what  image  must  he  have  had  before  him  ati  he 
made  that  form  grow  from  the  marble  block 
into  living  beauty !  Whence  could  such  an 
idea  have  come  ?  It  must  surely  have  been  % 
tisitation  from  God — a  spark  of  his  own  creative 
power.  And  how  must  the  artist  have  felt  as, 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  he  saw  his  work 
developing  and  perfecting  before  him,  until  at 
last  it  stood  up,  a  sight  to  make  men  wonder 
and  almost  worship-~an  embodiment  of  all  that 
was  pure,  lofty,  and  holy.  Then  came  the  con- 
trast of  his  own  sordid  work,  so  low,  so  slave- 
like, so  brute-like.  What  himian  idea  could  be 
put  into  hod-carrying,  mortar-spreading,  and 
stone-cutting?  Could  not  an  animal  or  a 
machine  do  as  much  ?  For  the  first  time,  per- 
haps, in  his  life,  Johan  felt  that  he  had  a  soul 
not  to  be  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  work  or 
the  daily  necessities  of  existence;  and  in  his 
rough  way  he  asked  himself:  How  can  the 
higher  aspirations  of  that  soul  be  reflected  in 
man's  every-day  life?  and  whether  a  human 
mind  should  be  bounded  by  the  narrow  routine 
of  plodding  toil,  for  the  supplying  of  common 
wants?  And  all  these  thoughts,  vague,  un- 
formed, a  dim  and  undefined  sense  of  something, 
passed  through  Johan's  brain  as  he  sate  cutting 
away  at  the  stone,  and  trying  to  form  the  angel 

in  his  little  garret,  in  the  little  town  of , 

on  the  Rhine.  Patiently  he  li^red  at  it  after 
his  day's  work  was  over ;  patiently  he  bore  all 
his  failures,  when  he  sa^  in  the  indistinct  out- 
line that  the  angel's  arm  was  too  short,  its  right 
leg  crooked,  its  wings  shapeless,  and  its  head, 
instead  of  bending  gracefully,  stuck  upon  its 
breast  like  an  excrescence;  patiently  he  bore 
the  scoldings  of  his  wife  for  his  dullness  and 
abstraction,  and  the  tricks  of  his  children  to 
arouse  him ;  patiently  he  listened  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Earl  and  Caspar,  for  his  bad  com- 
panionship  at  the  "  Gold  Apfel ;"  and  patiently 
he  bore  the  still  more  serious  remonstrances  of 
his  master,  at  the  careless  and  negligent  manner 
in  which  he  often  performed  his  work,  when  a 
vision  of  the  angel  chanced  to  flit  with  more 
than  usual  vividness  before  him.  Time  wore 
on ;  and  if  Johan  did  not  progress  rapidly  with 
his  angel,  Gertrude  was  far  more  active  and 
diligent  in  presenting  him  with  images  in 
another  material,  and  urging  loudly  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  of  working  hard  for  an  in- 
creasing family.  Poor  Gertrude:  she  was  a 
good  woman,  and  loved  her  husband  without 
understanding  him ;  but  she  had  a  quick  temper, 
tnd  was  what  is  conunonly  called  a  shrew. 
She  thought  Johan  wanted  rousing;  and  to 
louse  lum  she  raced  bim :  he  bore  it  all  pa- 
tiently, and  tiiought  of  the  angel — ^it  was 
strange  how  that  angel  soothed  and  consoled 
him !  Caspar,  his  fellow-workman,  fell  from  a 
scaffold,  and  broke  his  leg.  Caspar,  too,  had  a 
wife  and  children :  Johan  undertook  his  work — 
he  worked  double  hours,  and  divided  his  wages 
with  Caspar. 
Karl  revealed  to  him  in  confidence  over  his 


pipe  at  the  '*  Gold  Apfel,''  that  he  was  in  debt, 
and  had  been  threatened  with  a  jail:  Johan 
lent  him  the  money  unknown  to  Gertrude,  and 
worked  hard  to  make  it  up ;  as  h&  knew  Kul 
could  never  pay  him. 

He  had  now  no  time  to  work  at  the  angel ; 
and  time  was  going  on  with  him.  By  his  little 
broken  looking-glass  he  could  see  his  beard 
growing  gray;  but  strange  to  say,  the  angel, 
though  less  distinct  in  form  than  when  he  saw 
it,  was  still  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory;  and 
though  it  seemed  to  be  etherialized,  he  could 
always  call  up  its  image  before  him ;  and  still, 
every  moment  he  could  spare,  did  he  hasten  to 
his  garret,  and  cut  away  at  the  rough  stone. 
But  these  hours  were  stolen  from  his  natural 
rest,  and  nature  punished  the  theft ;  his  strength 
vbibly  declined.  Yet  he  could  not  abandon  his 
work — and  this  not  firom  any  ambitious  ideas 
of  its  success,  for  he  never  dreamed  of  succeed- 
ing— he  felt  his  own  inability  too  much  to  hope 
for  it; — but  there  was  something  in  the  exer- 
cise of  will,  mind,  and  heart — something  which 
seemed  to  elevate  him  in  spite  of  himself,  while 
at  his  employment,  that  balanced  all  other  feel- 
ings of  disappointment  and  weariness,  making 
him  a  happier — no,  that  is  not  the  word,  but  a 
nobler — man.  And  now  Johan  Schmit  had 
contrived  to  apprentice  his  eldest  son,  send  his 
second  to  school,  pay  the  doctor's  long  bill  for 
two  children,  and  bury  another;  besides  hav- 
ing helped  Caspar  during  his  illness,  and  paid 
Karl's  debt.  Thrifty  Gertrude  managed  to 
keep  things  together ;  and  in  her  cleaning  and 
bustling  had  no  time  to  observe  the  wan  face 
and  wasted  frame  of  her  husband.  The  stone 
had  been  gradually  cut  into  a  form  which  was  * 
nearly  as  shapeless  as  before  Johan  touched  it ; 
and  yet,  to  his  eyes,  it  did  bear  some  rude  re- 
semblance to  the  angel  of  his  inspiration — 
which  appeared  before  his  eyes  so  vividly  as  he 
returned  from  an  unusually-long  and  hard  day's 
work  to  his  home,  that  he  thought  he  could  just 
put  one  or  two  finishing  strokes  before  going  to 
bed,  which  would  recall  his  dimly-remembered 
model.  Without  touching  supper  or  pipe,  he 
embraced  his  wife  and  children,  and  went  to  Ms 
garret.  He  looked  long  on  the  rude  block  be- 
fore him,  and  then  took  up  his  hanmier  and 
chisel  to  complete  his  work.  After  two  or  three 
attempts,  an  unwonted  languor  stole  over  him ; 
the  tools  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  he  worked 
no  more  ;  but  the  vision  of  the  angel  before  his 
eyes  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  of  some- 
thuig  brighter  and  more  glorious  than  the  angel, 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  carve  it. 

In  the  early  morning  Gertrude  awoke,  and 
was  surprised  not  to  see  her  husband.  Think- 
ing he  might  have  risen  to  his  work  earlier  than 
usual,  she  arose  and  went  down  stairs;  the 
door  was  bolted,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
Johan.  She  called;  no  answer:  then,  becom- 
ing alarmed,  she  roused  the  children  to  look  for 
him.  The  small  house  was  soon  searched,  bat 
no  Johan  discovered ;  when  Wilhelm,  remember- 
ing the  gaxret  he  had  seen  his  father  steal  away 
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into,  ascended  the  ladder  leading  to  it — and 
there,  on  his  knees,  his  head  resting  on  the  rude 
block  *of  stone,  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  Johan 
Schmit.  The  last  thing,  his  eyes  beheld  on 
earth  was  that  angel ; — but  who  can  say  on 
what  vision  they  opened. 

His  wife  and  children  removed  to  Bonn,  to 
her  father ;  who  had  saved  money,  and  promised 
to  take  care  of  them.  His  body  was  laid  in 
the  little  cemetery  of  the  little  town  :  his  widow 
placed  a  wooden  cross  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 
which  in  time,  rotted  and  fell  down ;  so  that  the 
place  is  now  left  unmarked  by  any  thing.  That 
stone,  on  which  a  human  heart  had  carved 
itself  out,  was  broken  up  to  mend  the  town 
wall.  And  thus,  while  a  large  marble  slab, 
with  a  long  inscription,  covers  the  remains  of 
the  great  general,  the  great  statesman,  the 
great  diplomatist,  the  great  admiral,  the  great 
nobleman,  and  the  great  beauty;— not  even  a 
piece  of  w^khI  or  a  block  of  stone  tells  of  the 
mere»  existence  of  poor  Johan  Schmit,  of  the 
.little  town  of'         ,  on  the  Rhine. 

They  could  work  out  their  idea  of  life,  and 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  given,  by  their  suc- 
cessful dedication  of  it  to  pride,  ambition,  van- 
ity,  and  coquetry.  He  could  not ;  but  who  can 
tell  what  eflect  that  futile  effort,  that  unknown 
and  profitless  toil,  may  have  had  upon  the  fate 
of  his  soul  where  it  now  is  ? 

MAURICE   TIERNAY, 

THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE.* 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

"  TUK  BREAKFAST  AT  LETTKEKENNY." 

EARLY  the  next  morning,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived £rom  the  Cranagh,  with  a  small  packet 
of  my  clothes  and  effects,  and  a  farewell  letter 
from  the  two  brothers.  1  had  but  time  to 
glance  over  its  contents,  when  the  tramp  of 
feet  and  the  buzz  of  voices  in  the  street  at- 
tracted me  to  the  window,  and  on  looking  out 
I  saw  a  long  line  of  men,  two  abreast,  who 
were  marching  along  as  prisoners,  a  party  of 
dismounted  dragoons,  keeping  guard  over  them 
on  either  side,  followed  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  marines.  The  poor  fellows  look  3d  sad  and 
crest-fallen  enough.  Many  of  them  wore  band- 
ages on  their  heads  and  limbs,  the  tokens  of 
the  late  struggle.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
inn  door  stood  a  group  of  about  thirty  persons ; 
they  were  the  staff  of  the  English  force  and  the 
officers  of  our  fleet,  all  mingled  together,  and 

,  talking  away  with  the  greatest  air  of  uncon- 
cern. I  was  struck  by  remarking  that  all  our 
seamen,  though  prisoners,  saluted  the  officers 
as  they  passed,  and  in  the  glances  interchanged 

.  I  thought  I  could  read  a  world  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  As  for  the  officers,  like  true 
Frenchmen,  they  bore  themselves  as  though  it 
were  one  of  the  inevitable  chances  of  war,  and, 
however  vexatious  for  the  moment,  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  an  event  of  much  importance. 
The  greater  number  of  them  belonged  to  the 
army,  and  I  could  see  the  uniforms  of  the  staff, 


*  Coutinued  firom  Vol.  II.  p.  747. 


artillery,  and  dragoons,  as  well  as  the  less  dis- 
tinguished costume  of  the  line. 

Perhaps  they  carried  the  affectation  of  indif- 
ference a  little  too  far,  and  in  the  lounging  ease 
,of  their  attitude,  and  the  cool  unconcern  with 
which  thiy  puffed  their  cigars,  displayed  an 
over-anxiety  to  seem  unconcerned.  That  the 
English  were  piqued  at  their  bearing  was  still 
more  plain  to  see;  and  indeed  in  the  suUen 
looks  of  the  one  and  the  careless  gayety  of  the 
other  party,  a  stranger  might  readily  have  mis- 
taken the  captor  for  the  captive. 

My  two  friends  of  the  evening  before  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  group.  He  who  had  ques- 
tioned me  so  sharply  now  wore  a  general  officer's 
uniform,  and  seemed  to  be  the  chief  in  com- 
mand. As  I  watched  him,  I  heard  him  ad- 
dressed by  an  officer,  and  now  saw  that  he  was 
no  other  than  Lord  Cavan  himself,  while  the 
other  was  a  well-known  magistrate  and  country 
gentleman.  Sir  George  Hill. 

The  sad  procession  took  almost  half  an  hour 
to  defile ;  and  then  came  a  long  string  of  coun- 
try cars  and  carts,  with  sea  chests  and  other 
stores  belonging  to  our  officers,  and,  last  of  all, 
some  eight  or  ten  ammunition  wagons  and  gun 
carriages,  over  which  an  English  union-jack 
now  boated  in. token  of  conquest. 

There  was  nothing  like  exultation  or  triumph 
exhibited  by  the  peasantry  as  this  pageant 
passed  by.  They  gazed  in  silent  wonderment 
at  the  scene,  looked  like  men  that  scarcely  knew 
whether  the  result  boded  more  of  good  or  evil 
to  their  own  fortunes.  While  keenly  scrutiniz- 
ing the  looks  and  bearing  of  the  bystanders  I 
received  a  summons  to  meet  the  general  and 
his  party  at  breakfaat. 

Although  the  occurrence  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  incidents  of  my  life,  which  brought 
me  once  more  into  intercourse  with  my  com- 
rades and  my  countrymen,  I  should  perhaps 
pass  it  over  with  slight  mention,  were  it  not 
that  it  made  me  witness  to  a  scene  which  has 
since  been  recorded  in  various  different  ways, 
but  of  whose  exact  details  I  profess  to  be  an 
accurate  narrator. 

After  making  a  tour  of  the  room,  saluting 
my  comrades,  answering  questions  here,  putting 
others  there,  I  took  my  place  at  the  long  table, 
which,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  apart- 
ment, was  indiscriminately  occupied  by  French 
and  English,  and  found  myself  with  my  back 
to  the  fire-place,  and  having  directly  in  fh>nt  of 
me  a  man  of  about  thirty-three  or  four  years  of 
age,  drestjed  in  the  uniform  of  a  chef  de  brigade  ; 
light-haired  and  blue-eyed,  he  bore  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  those  around  him,  whose 
dark  faces  and  black  beards,  proclaimed  them  of 
a  foreign  origin.  There  was  an  air  of  mildness 
in  his  manner,  mingled  with  a  certain  impetu- 
osity that  betrayed  itself  in  the  rapid  glances  of 
his  eye,  and  I  could  plainly  mark  that  while  the 
rest  were  perfectly  at  their  ease,  he  was  con- 
strained, restless,  watching  eagerly  every  thing 
that  went  Ibrward  about  him,  and  showing 
unmistakably  a  certain    anxiety  and  distrubt, 
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widely  differing  from  the  ga^r  and  careless  in- 
difference of  his  comrades.  I  was  curious  to 
hear  his  name,  and  on  asking,  learned  that  he 
was  the  Chef  de  Brigade  Smith,  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  but  holding  a  command  in  the  French 
service. 

I  had  but  asked  the  question,  when  pushing 
back  his  chair  from  the  table,  he  arose  sud- 
denly, and  stood  stiff  and  erect,  like  a  soldier 
on  the  parade. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
inspection  of  me,'*  cried  he,  and  sternly  address- 
ing himself  to  some  one  behind  my  back.  I 
turned  and  perceived  it  was  Sir  George  Hill, 
who  stood  in  front  of  the  fire,  leaning  on  his 
■tick.  Whether  he  replied  or  not  to  this  rude 
speech  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  other  walked 
leisurely  round  the  table,  and  came  directly  in 
front  of  him.  "  You  know  me  noir,  sir,  I  pre- 
sume,*' said  he,  in  the  same  imperious  voice, 
**  or  else  this  uniform  has  made  a  greater 
change  in  my  appearance  than  I  knew  of." 

"Mr.  Tone!"  said  Sir  George,  in  a  voioe 
scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"  Ay,  sir,  Wolfe  Tone ;  there  is  no  need  of 
secrecy  here;  Wolfe  Tone,  your  old  college  ac- 
<|uaintance  in  former  times,  but  now  chef  de 
brigade  in  the  service  of  France." 

"  This  IB  a  very  unexpected,  a  very  unhappy 
meeting,  Mr.  Tone,'*  said  HUl,  feelingly ;  "  I 
sincerely  wish  you  had  not  recalled  the  memory 
of  our  past  acquaintance.  My  duty  g^ves  me 
no  alternative." 

"  Your  duty,  or  I  mistake  much,  can  have  no 
concern  with  me,  sir,"  cried  Tone,  in  a  more 
excited  voice. 

"  I  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  sure  of 
this,  Mr.  Tone,"  said  Sir  George,  moving  slowly 
toward  the  door. 

"  You  would  treat  me  like  an  emigr6  rentr6," 
cried  Tone,  passionately j  "but  I  am  a  French 
subject  and  a  French  officer." 

"  I  shall  be  well  satisfied. if  others  take  the 
same  view  of  your  case,  I  assure  you,"  said  Hill, 
as  he  gained  the  door. 

"You'll  not  find  me  unprepared  for  either 
event,  sir,"  rejoined  Tone,  following  him  out  of 
the  room,  and  banging  the  door  angrily  behind 
him. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  noise  of  voices  was 
heard  from  without,  and  several  of  the  guests, 
English  and  French,  rose  from  the  table,  eagerly 
inquiring  what  had  occurred,  and  asking  for  an 
explanation  of  the  scene,  when  suddenly  the 
door  was  flung  wide  open,  and  Tone  appeared 
between  two  policemen,  his  coat  off,  and  his 
wrists  inclosed  in  handcuffs. 

"  Look  here,  conuades,"  he  cried  in  French ; 
"  this  is  another  specimen  of  English  politeness 
and  hospitality.  After  all,"  added  he,  with  a 
bitter  laugh,  "  they  have  no  designation  in  all 
their  heraldry  as  honorable  as  these  fetters, 
when  worn  for  the  cause  of  freedom !  Good- 
by,  comrades ;  we  may  never  meet  again,  but 
don't  forget  how  we  parted  !" 

These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered,  when  | 
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the  door  was  dosed,  and  he  was  led  forward 
under  charge  of  a  strong  force  of  police  and 
military.  A  post-chaise  was  soon  seen  to  pass 
the  windows  at  speed,  escorted  by  dragoons,  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  our  comrade. 

The  incident  passed  even  more  rapidly  than 
I  write  it.  The  few  words  spoken,  the  hurried 
gestures,  the  passionate  exclamations,  are  yet 
all  deeply  graven  on  my  memory;  and  I  can 
recall  every  little  incident  of  the  scene,  and 
every  feature  of  the  locality  wherein  it  occurred. 
With  true  French  levity  many  reseated  them- 
selves at  the  breakfast-table ;  -while  others,  with 
perhaps  as  little  feeling,  but  more  of  curiosity, 
discussed  the  event,  and  sought  for  an  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning. 

"  Then  what's  to  become  of  Tiemay,"  cried 
one,  "  if  it  be  BO  hard  to  throw  off  tWs  *  coil  of 
Englishman?'  HU  position  may  be  just  aa 
precarious." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  has  oocurred,"  said 
Lord  Cavan  j  "a  warrant  for  his  apprehension 
has  just  been  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  duty  should  violate  that  of  hos- 
pitality, and  make  my  guest  my  prisoner." 

"  May  I  see  this  warrant,  my  lord  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Here  it  is ;  and  here  is  the 
information  on  oath  through  which  it  was 
issued,  Bwom  to  before  three  justices  of  the 
peace  by  a  certain  Joseph  Dowall,  late  an 
officer  in  the  rebel  forces,  but  notr  a  pardoned 
approver  of  the  Crown ;  do  you  remember  such 
a  man,  sir?" 

I  bowed,  and  he  went  on. 

"  He  would  seem  a  precious  rascal ;  but  such. 
characters  become  indispensable  in  times  Ulw 
these.  After  all,  M.  Tiemay,  my  orders,  ate 
only  to  transmit  you  to  Dublin  under  safe  escort, 
and  there  is  nothing  either  in  my  duty  or  in  your 
position  to  occasion  any  feeling  of  impleasant- 
ness  between  us.  Let  us  have  a  glass  of  wins 
together." 

I  responded  to  this  civil  proposition  with 
politeness,  and  after  a  slight  interchange  of 
leave-takings  with  some  of  my  newly-found 
conuades,  I  set  out  for  Derry  on  a  jaunting-car, 
accompanied  by  an  officer  and  two  policemen, 
affecting  to  think  very  little  of  a  oircumstanoe 
which,  in  reality,  the  more  I  reflected  over  tb« 
more  serious  I  deemed  it. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

A  SCENE   IN  THE   ROTAL  BABEACKS. 

It  would  afford  me  little  pleasure  to  write, 
and  doubtless  my  readers  less  to  read  my  luen* 
brations,  as  I  journeyed  along  toward  Dublin. 
My  thoughts  seldom  turned  from  myself  and 
my  own  fortunes,  nor  were  they  cheered  by  tkc 
scenes  through  which  I  traveled.  The  season 
was  a  backward  and  wet  one,  and  the  fields, 
partly  from  this  cause,  and  partly  froin  the 
people  being  engaged  in  the  late  struggle,  lay 
untilled  and  neglected.  Groups  of  idle,  loung- 
ing peasants  stood  in  the  villages,  or  loitered  on 
the  high  roads,  as  we  passed,  sad,  ragged-look- 
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ing,  and  wretched.  They  seemed  as  if  they  had 
no  heart  to  resume  their  wonted  life  of  labor, 
bnt  were  waiting  for  some  calamity  to  done  their 
miserable  existence.  Strongly  in  contrast  with 
this  were  the  air  and  bearing  of  the  yeomanry 
and  militia  detachments,  with  whom  we  occa- 
sionally came  up.  Quite  forgetting  how  little 
creditable  to  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  the 
events  of  the  late  campaign,  they  gave  them- 
selves the  most  intolerable  airs  of  heroism,  and 
in  their  drunken  jollity,  and  reckless  abandon- 
ment, threatened,  I  know  not  what — utter  ruin 
to  France  and  im  Frenchmen.  Bonaparte  was 
the  great  mark  of  all  their  sarcasms,  and,  from 
tome  cause  or  other,  seemed  to  enjoy  a  most  dis- 
proportioned  share  of  their  dislike  and  derision. 

At  first  it  required  some  effort  of  constraint 
on  my  part  to  listen  to  this  ribaldry  in  silence ; 
but  prudence,  and  a  little  sense,  taught  me  the 
safer  lesson  of  "never  minding,"  and  so  I 
affected  to  understand  nothing  that  was  said 
in  a  spirit  of  insult  or  offense. 

On  the  night  of  the  7  th  of  November  we 
drew  nigh  to  Dublin ;  but  instead  of  entering 
the  capital,  we  halted  at  a  small  village  out- 
side of  it  called  Chapelizod.  Here  a  house 
had  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  French 
prisoners,  and  I  found  myself^  if  not  in  com- 
pany, at  least  under  the  same  roof  with  my 
oountrymen. 

Nearer  intercourse  than  this,  however,  I  was 
not  destined  to  enjoy,  for  early  on  the  following 
morning  I  was  ordered  to  set  out  for  the  Royal 
Barracks,  to  be  tried  before  a  court-martial.  It 
was  on  a  cold,  raw  morning,  with  a  thin,  drizzly 
rain  falling,  that  we  drove  into  the  barrack- 
yard,  and  drew  up  at  the  mess-room,  then  used 
for  the  purposes  of  a  court.  As  yet  none  of 
the  members  had  assembled,  and  two  or  three 
mess-waiters  were  engaged  in  removing  the 
signs  of  last  night's  debauch,  and  restoring  a 
semblance  of  decorum  to  a  very  rackety-look- 
ing apartment.  The  walls  were  scrawled  over 
with  absurd  caricatures,  in  charcoal  or  ink, 
of  notorious  characters  of  the  capital,  and  a 
very  striking  "  battle-piece"  commemorated  the 
**  Races  of  Castlebar,"  as  that  memorable  ac- 
tion was  called,  in  a  spirit,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
oi  little  flattery  to  the  British  arms.  There 
were  to  be  sure  little  compensatory  illustrations 
here  and  there  of  French  cavalry  in  Egypt, 
mounted  on  donkeys,  or  revolutionary  troops  on 
parade,  ragged  as  scarecrows,  and  ill-looking  as 
highwaymen;  but  a  most  liberal  justice  char- 
.aeterized  all  these  frescoes,  and  they  treated 
both  Trojan  and  Tyrian  alike. 

I  had  abundant  time  g^ven  me  to  admire 
them,  for  although  summoned  for  seven  oVlock, 
it  was  nine  before  the  first  officer  of  the  court- 
martial  made  his  appearance,  and  he  having 
popped  in  his  head,  and  perceiving  the  room 
empty,  sauntered  out  again,  and  disappeared. 
At  last  a  very  noisy  jaunting-car  rattled  into 
the  square,  and  a  short,  red-faced  man  was  as- 
sisted down  from  it,  and  entered  the  mess-room. 
This  was  Mr.  Peters,  the  Deputy  Judge  Advo- 


cate, whose  presence  was  the  immediate  signal 
for  the  others,  who  now  came  dropping  in  from 
every  side,  the  President,  a  Colonel  Daly,  arriv- 
ing the  last. 

A  few  tradespeople,  loungers,  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  the  barrack,  and  some  half-dozen  non-com- 
missioned officers  off  duty,  made  up  the  public ; 
and  I  could  not  but  feel  a  sense  of  my  insignifi- 
cance in  the  utter  absence  of  interest  my  fate 
excited.  The  listless  indolence  and  infonnality, 
too,  offended  and  insulted  me;  and  when  the 
President  politely  told  me  to  be  seated,  for  they 
were  obliged  to  wait  for  some  books  or  papers 
left  behind  at  his  quarters,  I  actually  was  in- 
dignant at  his  coolness. 

As  we  thus  waited,  the  officers  gathered 
around  the  fire-place,  chatting  and  laughing 
pleasantly  together,  discussing  the  social  events 
of  the  capital,  and  the  gossip  of  the  day ;  every 
thing,  in  fact,  but  the  case  of  the  individual  on 
whose  future  fate  they  were  about  to  decide. 

At  length  the  long-expected  books  made  their 
appearance,  and  a  few  well-thumbed  volumei 
were  spread  over  the  table,  behind  which  the 
Court  took  their  places,  Colonel  Daly  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  the  Judgre  upon  his  left. 

The  members  being  sworn,  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate arose,  and  in  a  hurried,  humdrum  kind  of 
voice,  read  out  what  purported  to  be  the  com- 
mission under  which  I  was  to  be  tried;  the 
charge  being,  whether  I  had  or  had  not  acted 
treacherously  and  hostilely  to  his  Majesty,  whose 
natural  bom  subject  I  was,  being  born  in  that 
kingdom,  and,  consequently,  owing  to  him  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity.  "Guilty  or  not  guilty, 
sir?" 

"  The  charge  is  a  falsehood ;  I  am  a  French- 
man," was  my  answer. 

"Have  respect  for  the  Court,  sir,"  said 
Peters;  "you  mean  that  you  are  a  French 
officer,  but  by  birth  an  Irishman." 

"  I  mean  no  such  thing ;— that  I  am  French 
by  birth,  as  I  am  in  feeling — that  I  never  saw 
Ireland  till  within  a  few  months  back,  and 
heartily  wish  I  had  never  seen  it." 

"  So  would  General  Humbert,  too,  perhaps," 
said  Daly,  laughing;  and  the  Court  seemed  to 
relish  the  jest. 

"  Where  were  you  bom,  then,  Tiemay  ?" 

"  In  Paris,  I  believe." 

"And  your  mother's  name,  what  was  it?" 

"I  never  knew;  I  was  left  an  orphan  when 
a  mere  infant,  and  can  tell  little  of  my  family." 

"  Your  father  was  Irish,  then  ?" 

"Only  by  descent.  I  have  heard  that  we 
came  from  a  family  who  bore  the  title  of  *  Tim- 
mahoo' — Lord  Tiemay  of  Timraahoo." 

"There  was  such  a  title,"  interposed  Peters; 
"  it  was  one  of  King  James's  last  creations  after 
his  flight  from  the  Boyne.  Some,  indeed,  assert 
that  it  was  conferred  before  the  battle.  What 
a  strange  coincidence,  to  find  the  descendant,  if 
he  be  such,  laboring  in  something  like  the  same 
cause  as  his  ancestor." 

"What's  your  rank,  sir?"  aaked  a  sharp, 
severe-looking  man,  called  Major  Flood. 
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"  First  Lieutenant  of  Husfi&ra.'' 

"  And  is  it  usual  for  a  boy  of  your  years  to 
hold  that  rank ;  or  was  there  any  thing  peculiar 
in  your  case  that  obtained  the  promotion  ?" 

*'  I  senred  in  two  campaigno,  and  gained  my 
grade  regularly. '' 

*^  Your  Irish  blood,  then,  had  no  share  in  your 
advancement?^'  asked  he  again. 

"  I  am  a  Frenchman,  as  I  said  before,"  was 
my  answer. 

*^  A  Frenchman,  who  lays  claim  to  an  Irish 
estate  and  an  Irish  title,"  replied  Flood.  "Let 
us  hear  Dowall'a  statement." 

And  now,  to  my  utter  confusion,  a  man  made 
his  way  to  the  table,  and,  taking  the  book  firom 
the  Judge  Advocate,  kissed  it  in  token  of  an 
oath. 

"  Inform  the  Court  of  any  thing  you  know  in 
conneetion  with  the  prisoner,"  said  the  Judge. 

And  the  fellow,  not  daring  even  to  look 
toward  me,  began  a  long,  rambling,  unconnected 
narrative  of  his  first  meeting  with  me  at  Killala, 
affecting  that  a  close  intimacy  had  subsisted 
between  us,  and  that  in  the  faith  of  a  confidence, 
I  had  told  him  how,  being  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
I  had  joined  the  expedition  in  the  hope  that 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  English  I  should  be 
able  to  re-establish  my  claim  to  my  family  rank 
and  fortune.  There  was  little  coherence  in  his 
story,  and  more  than  one  discrepant  statement 
occurred  in  it ;  but  the  fellow's  natural  stupidity 
imparted  a  wonderful  air  of  truth  to  the  narra- 
tive, and  I  was  surprised  how  naturally  it  sound- 
ed even  to  my  own  ears,  little  circumstances  of 
truth  being  interspersed  through  the  recital,  as 
though  to  season  the  falsehood  into  a  semblance 
of  fact. 

"  What  have  you  to  reply  to  this,  Tiemay  ?" 
aaked  the  Colonel. 

*' Simply,  sir,  that  such  a  witness,  were  his 
assertions  even  more  consistent  and  probable,  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  This  fellow  was 
one  of  the  greatest  marauders  of  the  rebel  army : 
and  the  last  exercise  of  authority  I  ever  witnessed 
by  General  Humbert  was  an  order  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  town  of  Castlebar." 

"  Is  this  the  notorious  Town-Major  Dowall  ?" 
asked  an  officer  of  artillery. 

"The  same,  sir." 

"  I  can  answer,  then,  for  his  being  one  of  the 
greatest  rascals  unhanged,"  rejoined  he. 

"  This  is  all  very  irregular,  gentlemen,"  inter- 
posed the  Judge  Advocate ;  "  the  character  of  a 
witness  can  not  be  impugned  by  what  is  mere 
desultory  conversation.     Let  Dowall  withdraw." 

The  man  retired,  and  now  a  whispered  con- 
versation was  kept  up  at  the  table  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  I  could  distinctly 
separate  those  who  befriended  from  those  who 
opposed  me,  the  Major  being  the  chief  of  the 
latter  party.  One  speech  of  his  which  I  over- 
heard made  a  slight  impression  on  me,  and  for 
the  first  time  suggested  uneasiness  regarding 
the  event. 

"  Whatever  yon  do  with  this  lad  must  have 
an  immense  influence  on  Tone's  trial.     Don't 


forget  that  if  yon  acquit  him  you'll  be  sorely 
puzzled  to  convict  the  other." 

The  Colonel  promptly  overruled  this  unjust 
suggestion,  and  maintained  that  in  my  accent, 
manner,  and  appearance,  there  was  every  evi- 
dence of  my  French  origin. 

"  Let  Wolfe  Tone  stand  upon  his  own  merits," 
said  he,  "  but  let  us  not  mix  this  case  with  his." 

"  I'd  have  treated  every  man  who  landed  to 
a  rope,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "  Humbert  him- 
aelf  among  the  rest.  It  was  pure  *  brigandage,' 
and  nothing  less." 

"  I  hope  if  I  escape,  sir,  that  it  vriU  never  be 
my  fortune  to  see  you  a  prisoner  of  France," 
said  I,  forgetting  all  in  my  indignation. 

"  If  my  voice  have  any  influence,  young  man, 
that  opportunity  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  you," 
was  the  reply. 

This  ungenerous  speech  found  no  sympathy 
with  the  rest,  and  I  soon  saw  that  the  Major 
represented  a  small  minority  in  the  Court. 

The  want  of  my  commission,  or  of  any  docu- 
ment suitable  to  my  rank  or  position  in  the  serv- 
ice, was  a  great  drawback;  for  I  had  given  all 
my  papers  to  Humbert,  and  had  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate my  account  of  myself.  I  saw  how  un- 
favorably this  acknowledgement  was  taken  by 
the  Court ;  and  when  I  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
that  they  might  deliberate,  I  own  that  I  felt 
great  misgivings  as  to  the  result. 

The  deliberation  was  a  long,  and  as  I  could 
overhear,  a  strongly  disputed  one.  Dowall  was 
twice  called  in  for  examination,  and  when  he 
retired  on  the  last  occasion,  the  discussion  grew 
almost  stormy. 

As  I  stood  thus  awaiting  my  fate,  the  public, 
now  removed  from  the  Court,  pressed  eagerly  to 
look  at  me ;  and  while  some  thronged  the  door- 
way, and  even  pressed  against  the  sentry,  others 
crowded  at  the  window  to  peep  in.  Among 
these  faces,  over  which  my  eye  ranged  in  half 
vacancy,  one  face  struck  me,  for  the  expression 
of  sincere  sjrmpathy  and  interest  it  bore.  It 
was  that  of  a  middle-aged  man  of  an  humble 
walk  in  life,  whose  dress  bespoke  him  from  the 
country.  There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance 
to  have  called  for  attention  or  notice,  and  at 
any  other  time  I  should  have  passed  him  over 
without  remark,  but  now,  as  his  features  be- 
tokened a  feeling  almost  verging  on  anxiety,  I 
could  not  regard  him  without  interest. 

Whichever  way  my  eyes  turned,  however  my 
thoughts  might  take  me  off,  whenever  I  looked 
toward  him,  I  was  sure  to  find  his  gaze  steadily 
bent  upon  me,  and  with  an  expression  quite  dis- 
tinct firom  mere  curiosity.  At  last  came  the 
summons  for  me  to  reappear  before  the  Court, 
and  the  crowd  opened  to  let  me  pass  in. 

The  noise,  the  anxiety  of  the  moment,  and 
the  movement  of  the  people  confused  me  at  first, 
and  when  I  recovered  self-possession,  I  found 
that  the  Judge  Advocate  was  reciting  the  charge 
under  which  I  was  tried.  There  were  three  dis- 
tinct counts,  on  each  of  which  the  Court  pro- 
nounced me  "Not  Guilty,"  but  at  the  same 
time  qualifying  the  finding  by  the^^additional  j 
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words — "by  a  mAJority  of  two ;"  thus  showing 
me  that  my  escape  had  been  a  narrow  one. 

•*  As  a  prisoner  of  war,"  said  the  President, 
"yt>u  will  now  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
your  comrades  of  the  same  rank.  Some  hay& 
been  already  exchanged,  and  some  have  given 
bail  for  their  appearance  to  answer  any  future 
charges  against  them.'' 

"  I  am  quifce  ready,  sir,  to  accept  my  freedom 
on  parole,''  said  1]  "of  course,  in  a  country 
where  I  am  an  utter  stranger,  bail  is  out  of  the 
qu^tion." 

"  I'm  willing  to  bwl  him,  your  worship  j  I'll 
talce  it  on  me  to  be  surety  for  him,"  cried  a 
coarse,  husky  voice  from  the  body  of  the  court ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  man  dressed  in  a  great 
coat  of  dark  frieze  pressed  through  the  crowd 
and  approached  the  table. 

"  And  who  are  you,  my  good  fellow,  so  ready 
to  impose  yourself  on  the  Court  ?"  asked  Peters. 

"  I'm  a  farmer  of  eighty  acres  of  land,  from 
the  Black  Pits,  near  Baldoyle,  and  the  Adjutant 
there,  Mr.  Moore,  knows  me  well." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Adjutant,  "I  have  known 
you  some  years,  as  supplying  forage  to  the 
cavalry,  and  always  heard  you  spoken  of  as 
honest  and  trust-worthy." 

"  Thiuiik  yon,  Mr.  Moore ;  that's  as  much  as 
I  want." 

"  Yes ;  but  it's  not  as  much  as  toe  want,  my 
worthy  man,"  said  Peters ;  we  require  to  know 
that  you  are  a  solvent  and  respectable  person." 

*'  Come  out  and  see  my  place  then ;  ride  over 
the  land  and  look  at  my  stock ;  ask  my  neigh- 
bors my  character ;  find  out  if  there's  any  thing 
against  me." 

"We  prefix  to  leave  all  that  trouble  on  y<fur 
shoulders,"  said  Peters;  "show  us  that  we 
may  accept  your  surety  and  we'll  entertain  the 
question  at  once.'* 

"  How  much  is  it  ?"  asked  he,  eagerly. 

"We  demanded  five  hundred  pounds  for  a 
Major  on  the  staff;  suppose  we  say  two,  Colonel, 
is  that  sufficient  ?"  asked  Peters  of  the  President. 

"I  should  say  quite  enough,"  was  the  reply. 

"There's  eighty  of  it  any  way,"  said  the 
fanner,  producing  a  dirty  roll  of  bank  notes, 
and  throwing  them  on  the  table ;  "  I  got  them 
from  Mr.  Murphy  in  Smithiield  this  morning, 
and  I'll  get  twice  as  much  more  from  him  for 
asking  ;  so  if  your  honors  will  wait  'till  I  come 
back,  I'll  not  be  twenty  minutes  away. 

"  But  we  can't  take  your  money,  my  man ; 
we  have  no  right  to  touch  it." 

"  Then  what  are  ye  talking  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  for  ?"  asked  he,  sternly. 

"  We  want  your  pr<nni8e  to  pay  in  the  event 
of  this  bail  being  broken." 

"  Oh,  I  see,  it's  sU  the  same  thing  in  the  end ; 
I'll  do  it  either  way." 

"We'll  accept  Mr.  Murphy's  guarantee  for 
your  solvency,"  said  Peters ;  "  obtain  that  and 
you  can  sign  the  bond  at  once." 

"Faith  I'll  get  it  sure  enough,  and  be  here 
before  you've  the  writing  drawn  out;"  said  he, 
buttoning  up  his  coat. 


"What  name  are  we  to  insert  in  the  bond?" 

"Tiemay,  sir." 

"  That's  the  prisoner's  name,  but  we  want 
yours." 

"  Mine's  Tiemay  too,  sir,  Pat  Tiemay  of  the 
Black  Pits." 

Before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise  at 
this  announcement  he  had  left  the  Court,  which, 
in  a  few  minutes  afterward,  broke  up,  a  clerk 
alone  remaining  to  fill  up  the  necessary  docu- 
ments and  complete  the  bail-lN>nd. 

The  Colonel,  as  well  as  two  others  of  his 
officers,  pressed  me  to  join  them  at  breakfast, 
but  I  declmed,  resolving  to  wait  for  my  name- 
sake's return,  and  partake  of  no  other  hospitality 
than  his. 

It  was  near  one  o'clock  when  he  returned, 
almost  worn  out  with  fatigue,  since  he  had 
been  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Murphy  for  several  houn, 
and  only  came  upon  him  by  chance  at  last. 
His  business,  however,  he  had  fully  accomplish- 
ed; the  bail-bond  was  duly  dr*wn  out  and 
signed,  and  I  left  the  barrack  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness very  different  from  the  Sseling  with  which 
I  had  entered  it  that  day. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
A   BSIBP    CHAlfOB    OV    UPS    AXTD   OOUNTET. 

Mt  new  acquaintance  never  ceased  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  what  he  called  the  lucky 
accident  that  had  led  him  to  the  barracks  that 
moming,  and  thus  brought  about  our  meeting. 
"Little  as  you  think  of  me,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
"  I'm  one  of  the  Tiemays  of  Tinunahoo  myself; 
faix,  until  I  saw  you,  I  thought  I  was  the  last 
of  them !  There  are  eight  generations  of  us  in 
the  church-yard  at  Kells,  and  I  was  looking  to 
the  time  when  they'd  lay  my  bones  there,  as 
the  last  of  the  race,  but  I  see  there's  better  for- 
tune before  us." 

"  But  you  have  a  family  I  hope  ?" 

"  Sorrow  one  belonging  to  me.  I  might  have 
married  when  I  was  young,  but  there  was  a 
pride  in  me  to  look  for  something  higher  than  I 
had  any  right,  except  from  blood,  I  mean ;  for  a 
better  stock  than  our  own  isn't  to  be  found ; 
and  that's  the  way  years  went  over  and  I  lost 
the  opportunity,  and  here  I  am  now  an  old 
bachelor,  without  one  to  stand  to  me,  barrin'  it 
be  yourself." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a  tremulous 
emotion,  and  on  turning  toward  him  I  saw  his 
eyes  swimming  with  tears,  and  perceived  that 
some  strong  feeling  was  working  within  him. 

"  You  can't  suppose  I  can  ever  forget  what  I 
owe  you,  Mr.  Tiemay." 

"  Call  me  Pat,  Pat  Tiemay,"  interrupted  h**, 
roughly. 

"I'll  caU  you  what  you  please,"  said  I,  "if 
you  let  me  add  friend  to  it." 

"  That's  enough ;  we  understand  one  another 
now,  no  more  need  be  said;  you'll  come  hom? 
and  live  with  me.  It's  not  long,  maybe,  you'll 
have  to  do  that  same ;  but  when  I  go  you'll  bo 
heir  to  what  I  have :  'tis  morey<perha|[8,  than 
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raanf  supposes,  looking  at  the  coat  and  the 
gaiters  I'm  wearin\  Mind,  Maurice,  I  don't 
want  you,  nor  I  don't  expect  you  to  turn  farmer 
like  myself.  You  need  never  turn  a  hand  to 
any  thing.  You'll  have  your  horse  to  ride — two 
if  you  like  it.  Your  time  will  be  all  your  own, 
so  that  you  spend  a  little  of  it,  now  and  then, 
with  me,  and  as  much  divarsion  as  ever  you 
care  for.'* 

I  have  condensed  into  a  few  words  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conversation  which  lasted  till  we 
reached  Baldoyle ;  and  passing  through  that  not 
over-imposing  village,  gained  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sea-shore,  along  which  stretched  the  farm 
of  the  "  Black  Pits,"  a  name  derived,  I  was 
told,  from  certain  black  holes  that  were  dug  in 
the  sands  by  fishermen  in  former  times,  when 
the  salt  tide  washed  over  the  pleasant  fields 
where  com  was  now  growing.  A  long,  low, 
thatched  cabin,  with  far  more  indications  of 
room  and  comfort  than  pretension  to  the  pictur- 
esque, stood  facing  the  sea.  There  were  neither 
trees  nor  shrubs  around  it,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  spot  was  bleak  and  cheerless  enough,  a 
coloring  a  dark  November  day  did  nothing  to 
dispel. 

It  possessed  one  charm,  however,  and  had  it 
been  a  hundred  times  inferior  to  what  it  was, 
that  one  would  have  compensated  for  all  else— 
a  hearty  welcome  met  me  at  the  door,  and  the 
words,  "  This  is  your  home,  Maurice,"  filled  my 
heart  with  happiness. 

Were  I  to  suffer  myself  to  dwell  even  in 
thought  on  this  period  of  my  life,  I  feel  how  in- 
sensibly  I  should  be  led  away  into  an  inexcusable 
prolixity.  The  little  meaningless  incidents  of 
my  daily  life,  all  so  engraven  on  my  memory 
still,  occupied  me  pleasantly  from  day  till  night. 
Not  only  the  master  of  myself  and  lay  own 
time,  I  was  master  of  every  thing  around  me. 
Uncle  Pat,  as  he  loved  to  call  himself^  treated 
me  with  a  degree  of  respect  that  was  almost 
painful  to  me,  and  only  when  we  were  alone 
together,  did  he  relapse  into  the  intimacy  of 
equality.  Two  first-rate  hunters  stood  in  my 
stable ;  a  stout-built  half-deck  boat  lay  at  my 
command  beside  the  quay ;  I  had  my  gun  and 
my  grayhounds ;  books,  journals ;  every  thing, 
in  short,  that  a  liberal  purse  and  a  kind  spirit 
could  confer — all  but  acquaintance.  Of  these 
I  possessed  absolutely  none.  Too  proud  to  de- 
scend to  intimacy  with  the  farmers  and  small 
shopkeepers  of  ike  neighborhood,  my  position 
excluded  me  from  acquaintance  with  the  gentry ; 
and  thus  I  stood  between  both,  unknown  to 
either. 

For  a  while  my  new  career  was  too  absorbing 
to  suffer  me  to  dwell  on  this  circumstance. 
The  excitement  of  field  sports  sufficed  me  when 
abroad,  and  I  came  home  usually  so  tired  at 
night  that  I  could  barely  keep  awake  to  arouse 
Uncle  Pat  with  those  narratives  of  wax  and  cam- 
paigning he  was  so  fond  of  hearing.  To  the 
hunting-field  succeeded  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and 
I  passed  days,  even  weeks,  exploring  every  creek 
and  inlet  of  the  coast ;  now  cruising  under  the 


dark  clifis  of  the  Welsh  shore,  or,  while  my  boai 
lay  at  anchor,  wandering  among  the  solitary 
valleys  of  Lambay;  my  life,  like  a  dream  full 
of  its  own  imaginings,  and  unbroken  by  the 
thoughts  or  feelings  of  others  I  I  will  not  go 
the  length  of  sayjing  that  I  was  self-firee  firom 
all  reproach  on  the  inglorious  indolence  in  whkAi 
my  days  were  passed,  or  that  my  thoughts 
never  strayed  away  to  that  land  where  my  first 
dreams  of  ambition  were  felt.  But  a  strange 
fatuous  kind  of  languor  had  grown  upon  me, 
and  the  more  I  retired  within  myself  the  less  did 
I  wish  for  a  retam  to  that  straggle  vrith  the 
world  which  every  active  life  engenders.  Peiw 
haps — I  can  not  now  s^y  if  it  were  so— perhaps 
I  resented  the  disdainfol  distance  with  v^iidi 
the  gentry  treated  me,  as  we  met  in  the  hunting- 
field  or  the  ooursing-ground*  Some  of  the  iso- 
lation I  preferred  may  have  had  this  origin,  but 
choice  had  the  greater  share  in  1t^  tftidl  at  last 
my  greatest  pleasure  was  to  absent  myself  for 
weeks  on  a  cruise,  fancying  that  I  was  exploring 
tracts  never  visited  by  man,  sad  landing  on 
spots  where  no  human  foot  had  ever  been  known 
to  tread. 

If  Uncle  Pat  would  occasionally  remonstrate 
on  the  soore  of  these  long  absences,  he  never 
ceased  to  supply  means  for  them,  and  my  sea 
store  and  a  well*  filled  purse  were  never  want- 
ing, when  the  blue  Peter  floated  from  "La 
Hoche,"  as  in  my  ardor  I  had  named  my  ontter. 
Perhaps  at  heart  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  me 
avoid  the  capital  and  its  society.  The  bitter- 
ness which  had  succeeded  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence was  now  at  its  highest  point,  and  there 
was  what,  to  my  thinking  at  least,  speared 
something  like  the  cruelty  of  revenge  in  the 
sentences  which  followed  the  state  trials.  I 
will  not  suffer  myself  to  stray  into  the  debatable 
ground  of  politics,  nor  dare  I  give  an  opinion  on 
matters,  where,  with  all  the  experience  of  fifty 
years  superadded,  the  wisest  heads  are  puzzled 
how  to  decide  ;  but  my  impression  at  the  time 
was,  that  lenity  would  have  been  a  safer  and  a 
better  policy  than  severity,  and  that  in  the  mo- 
mentary prostration  of  the  country  lay  the  pre- 
cise conjuncture  for  those  measures  of  grace 
and  favor,  which  were  afterward  rather  wrung 
from  than  conceded  by  the  English  govem- 
ment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dublin  offered  a 
strange  spectacle  at  that  period.  The  triumph- 
ant joy  of  one  party — ^the  discomfiture  and  de- 
pression of  the  other.  All  the  exuberant  de- 
light of  success  here ;  all  the  bitterness  of  frdl- 
ure  there.  On  one  side  festivities,  rejoicings, 
and  publio  demonstrations ;  on  the  other,  con- 
finement, banishment,  or  the  scaffcdd. 

The  excitem«it  was  abnost  madness.  The 
passion  for  pleasure,  restrained  by  the  terrible 
contingencies  of  the  time,  now  broke  forth  with 
redoubled  force,  and  the  capital  was  thronged 
with  all  its  rank,  riches,  and  fashion,  when  its 
jails  were  crowded,  and  the  heaviest  sentences 
of  the  law  were  in  daily  execution.  The  state 
trials  were  crowded  by  all  the  fashion  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  heart-moving  elpquenoe  of 
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Curran  w&b  succeeded  by  the  straioB  of  a  merry 
concert.  It  wu  just  then,  too,  that  the  great 
lyric  poet  of  Ireland  began  to  appear  in  society, 
and  those  songs  which  were  to  be  known  after- 
wards  as  ^*  The  Melodies,''  par  excellence,  were 
first  heard  in  all  the  witching  enchantment 
which  his  own  taste  and  voice  could  lend 
them.  To  such  as  were  indifferent  to  or  could 
forget  the  past,  it  was  a  brilliant  period.  It 
was  the  last  flickering  blaze  of  Irish  nationality, 
before  the  lamp  was  extinguished  for  ever. 

Of  this  society  I  myself  saw  nothing.  But 
even  in  the  retirement  of  my  humble  life  the 
sounds  of  its  mirth  and  pleasure  penetrated, 
and  I  often  wished  to  witness  the  scenes  which 
even  in  vague  description  were  fascinating.  It 
was  then  in  a  kind  of  discontent  at  my  exclu- 
sion,  that  I  grew  from  day  to  day  more  disposed 
to  solitude,  and  fonder  of  those  excursions  which 
led  me  out  of  all  reach  of  companionship  or 
acquaintance.  In  this  spirit  I  planned  a  long 
cruise  down  channel,  resolving  to  visit  the  Island 
of  Valencia,  or,  if  ttie  wind  and  weather  favor- 
ed, to  creep  around  the  southwest  coast  as  far 
as  Bantry  or  Kenmare.  A  man  and  his  son,  a 
boy  of  about  sixteen,  formed  all  my  crew,  and 
were  quite  sufficient  for  the  light  tackle  and 
easy  rig  of  my  craft.  Uncle  Pat  was  already 
mounted  on  his  pony,  and  ready  to  set  out  for 
market,  as  we  prepared  to  start.  It  was  a 
bright  spring  morning— such  a  one  as  now  and 
then  the  changeful  climate  of  Ireland  brings 
forth,  in  a  brilliancy  of  color  and  softnesv  of  at- 
mosphere that  are  rare  in  even  more  favored 
lands. 

"  You  have  a  fine  day  of  it,  Maurice,  and  just 
enough  wind,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  point 
from  whence  it  came.  "  I  almost  wish  I  was 
going  with  you." 

"  And  why  not  oome,  then  ?"  asked  I.  "  You 
never  will  give  yourself  a  holiday.  Do  so  for 
once,  now." 

"  Not  to-day,  any  how,"  said  he,  half  sigh- 
ing at  his  self-denial.  "  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
business  on  my  hands  to-day;  but  the  next 
time— the  very  next  you're  up  to  a  long  cruise, 
ru  go  with  you." 

"  That's  a  bargain,  then  ?" 

"  A  bargain.     Here's  my  hand  on  it." 

We  shook  hands  cordially  on  the  compact. 
Little  knew  I  it  was  to  be  for  the  last  time,  and 
that  we  were  never  to  meet  again. 

I  was  soon  aboard,  and  with  a  free  mainsail 
skimming  rapidly  over  the  bright  waters  of  the 
bay.  The  wind  freshened  as  the  day  wore  on, 
and  we  quickly  passed  the  Kish  light-ship,  and 
held  our  course  boldly  down  channel.  The 
height  of  my  enjoyment  in  these  excursions 
consisted  in  the  unbroken  quietude  of  mind  I 
felt,  when  removed  from  all  chance  of  interrup- 
tion, and  left  free  to  follow  out  my  own  fancies, 
and  indulge  my  dreamy  conceptions  to  my 
heart's  content.  It  was  then  I  used  to  revel  in 
imaginings  which  sometimes  soared  into  the 
boldest  realms  of  ambition,  and  at  other 
■trayed  contemplatively  in  the  humblest  walks 


of  obscure  fortune.  My  crew  never  broke  in 
upon  these  musings ;  indeed  old  Tom  Finnerty's 
low  croning  song  rather  aided  than  interrupted 
them.  He  was  not  much  given  to  talking,  and 
a  chance  allusion  to  some  vessel  afar  off,  or 
some  head-land  we  were  passing,  were  about 
the  extent  of  his  communicativeness,  and  even 
these  often  fell  on  my  ear  unnoticed. 

It  was  thus,  at  night,  we  made  the  Hook 
Tower ;  and  on  the  next  day  passed,  in  a  spank- 
ing breeze,  under  the  bold  cliffs  of  Tramore. 
just  catching,  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  the  sight 
of  Youghal  Bay,  and  the  tall  headlands  beyond 
it. 

"  The  wind  is  drawing  more  to  the  nor'ard," 
said  old  Tom,  as  night  closed  in,  "and  the 
clouds  look  dirty." 

"  Bear  her  up  a  point  or  two,"  said  I,  "  and 
let  us  stand  in  for  Cork  harbor,  if  it  comes  on  to 
blow." 

He  muttered  something  in  reply,  but  I  did 
not  catch  the  words,  nor,  indeed,  cared  I  to  hear 
them,  for  I  had  just  wrapped  myself  in  my 
boat-cloak,  and  stretched  at  frill  length  on  the 
shingle  ballast  of  the  yawl,  was  gazing  in  rap- 
ture at  the  brilliancy  of  the  starry  sky  above 
me.  Light  skiffs  of  feathery  cloud  would  now 
and  then  flit  past,  and  a  peculiar  hissing  sound  of 
the  sea  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  breeze 
was  freshening.  But  old  Tom  had  done  his 
duty  in  mentioning  this  once  j  and  thus  having 
disburdened  his  conscience,  he  closehauled  his 
mainsail,  shifted  the  ballast  a  little  to  midships, 
and,  putting  up  the  collar  of  his  pilot-coat, 
screwed  himself  tighter  into  the  comer  beside 
the  tiller,  and  chewed  his  quid  in  quietness. 
The  boy  slept  soundly  in  the  bow,  and  I,  lulled 
by  the  motion  and  the  plashing  waves,  fell  into 
a  dreamy  stupor,  like  a  pleasant  sleep.  The 
pitching  of  the  boat  continued  to  increase,  and 
twice  or  thrice,  struck  by  a  heavy  sea,  she  lay 
over,  till  the  white  waves  came  tumbling  ia 
over  her  gunwale.  I  heard  Tom  call  to  his  boy, 
something  about  the  head-sail,  but  for  the  life 
of  me  I  could  not  or  would  not  arouse  myself 
from  a  train  of  thought  that  I  was  following. 

"She's  a  stout  boat  to  stand  this,"  said 
Tom,  as  he  rounded  her  off,  at  a  coming  wave, 
which,  even  thus  escaped,  splashed  over  her  like 
a  cataract.  "I  know  many  a  bigger  craft 
wouldn't  hold  up  her  canvas  under  such  a 
gale." 

"Here  it  comes,  father.  Here's  a  squall," 
cried  the  boy,  and  with  a  crash  like  thunder, 
the  wind  struck  the  sail,  and  laid  the  boy  half- 
under. 

"  She'd  float  if  she  was  full  of  water,"  said 
the  old  man,  as  the  craft  "  righted." 

"But  maybe  the  spars  wouldn't  stand,"  said 
the  boy,  anxiously. 

"  *Tis  what  I'm  thinking,"  rejoined  the 
father.  "There's  a  shake  in  the  mast,  below 
the  caps." 

"  Tell  him  it's  better  to  bear  up,  and  go  before 
it,"  whispered  the  lad,  with  a  gesture  toward 
where  I  was  lying.  ^^  ^ 
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"Troth  it's  UttU  he'd  care,"  said  the  other; 
"  besides,  he's  never  plazed  to  be  woke  up." 

**Hera  it  comes  again,"  cried  the  boy.  But 
this  time  the  squall  swept  past  ahead  of  us,  and 
the  craft  only  reeled  to  the  swollen  wayes,  as 
they  tore  by. 

"We'd  better  go  about,  sir,"  said  Tom  to 
me;  "there's  a  heavy  sea  outside,  and  it's 
blowing  hard  now." 

"And  there's  a  split  in  the  mast  as  long  as 
my  arm,"  cried  the  boy. 

"I  Uiought  she'd  live  through  any  sea, 
Tom  I"  said  I,  laughing ;  for  it  was  his  constant 
boast  that  no  weather  oould  harm  her. 

"There  goes  the  spar,"  shouted  he,  while 
with  a  loud  snap  the  mast  gave  way,  and  fell 
with  a  crash  over  the  side.  The  boat  imme- 
diately came  head  to  wind,  and  sea  after  sea 
broke  upon  her  bow,  and  fell  in  great  floods  over 

"Cut  away  the  stays— dear  the  wreck," 
cried  Tom,  "  before  the  squall  catches  her." 

And  although  we  now  labored  like  men  whose 
lives  depended  on  the  exertion,  the  trailing  sail 
and  heavy  rigg^g,  shifting  the  ballast  as  they 
fell,  laid  her  completely  over;  and  when  the 
first  sea  struck  her,  over  she  went.  The  violence 
of  the  gale  sent  me  a  considerable  distance  out, 
and  for  several  seconds  I  felt  as  though  I  should 
never  reach  the  surface  again.  Wave  after 
wave  rolled  over  me,  and  seemed  bearing  me 
downward  with  their  weight.  At  last  I 
grasped  something;  it  was  a  rope — a  broken 
halyard— but  by  its  means  I  gained  the  mast, 
which  floated  alongside  of  the  yawl  as  she  now 
lay  keel  uppermost.  With  what  energy  did  I 
struggle  to  reach  her.  The  space  was  scarcely 
a  dozen  feet,  and  yet  it  cost  me  what  seemed 
an  age  to  traverse.  Through  all  the  roaring  of 
the  breakers,  and  the  crashing  sounds  of  storm, 
I  thought  I  could  hear  my  conurades'  voices 
shouting  and  screaming,  but  this  was  in  all 
likelihood  a  mere  deception,  for  I  never  saw 
them  more. 

Grasping  with  a  death-grip  the  slippery  keel, 
I  hung  on  the  boat  through  all  the  night.  The 
gale  continued  to  increase,  and  by  day-break  it 
blew  a  perfect  hurricane.  With  an  aching  anx- 
iety I  watched  for  the  light  to  see  if  I  were  near 
the  land,  or  if  any  ship  were  in  sight,  but  when 
the  sun  rose  nothing  met  my  eyes  but  a  vast 
expanse  of  waves  tumbling  and  tossing  in  mad 
confusion,  while  overhead  some  streaked  and 
mottled  clouds  were  hurried  along  with  the 
wind.  Happily  for  me,  I  have  no  correct  memory 
of  that  long  day  of  sufiering.  The  continual 
noise,  but  more  still,  the  incessant  motion  of 
the  sea  and  sky  around  brought  on  a  vertigo, 
that  seemed  like  madness;  and  although  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  remained,  the  wild- 
est and  most  incoherent  fancies  filled  my  brain. 
Some  of  these  were  powerful  enough  to  impress 
themselves  upon  my  memory  for  years  after, 
and  one  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  dispel.  It 
clings  to  me  in  every  season  of  unusual  depres- 
sion or  dejection ;  it  reoun  in  the  half  night- 


mare sleep  of  over  fatigue,  and  even  invades 
me  when,  restless  and  feverish,  I  lie  for  hours 
incapable  of  repose.  This  is  the  notion  that 
my  state  was  one  of  after-life  punishment ;  that 
I  had  died,  and  was  now  expiating  a  sinful  life 
by  the  everlasting  misery  of  a  castaway.  The 
fever  brought  on  by  thirst  and  exhaustion  and 
the  burning  sim  which  beamed  down  upon  my 
uncovered  head,  soon  completed  the  measure  of 
this  infatuation,  and  all  sense  and  guidance  left 
me. 

By  what  instinctive  impulse  I  still  held  on 
my  grasp  I  can  not  explain,  but  there  I  clung 
during  the  whole  of  that  long  dreadful  day, 
and  the  still  more  dreadful  night,  when  the 
piercing  cold  cramped  my  limbs,  and  seemed  as 
if  freezing  the  very  blood  within  me.  It  was 
no  wish  for  life ;  it  was  no  anxiety  to  save  my- 
self that  now  filled  me.  It  seemed  like  a  vague 
impulse  of  necessity  that  compelled  me  to  hang 
on.  It  was,  as  it  were,  part  of  that  terrible 
sentence  which  made  this  my  doom  forever ! 

An  utter  unconsciousness  must  have  followed 
this  state,  and  a  dreary  blank,  with  flitting 
shapes  of  sufiering,  is  all  that  remains  to  my 
recollection 

Probably  within  the  whole  rang^e  of  human 
sensations,  there  is  not  one  so  perfect  in  its  cahn 
and  soothing  influence  as  the  first  burst  of  grati- 
tude we  feel  when  recovering  from  a  long  and 
severe  illness !  There  is  not  an  object,  however 
humble  and  insignificant,  that  is  not  for  the 
time  invested  with  a  new  interest.  The  air  is 
balmier,  fiowers  are  sweeter,  the  voices  of  friends, 
the  smiles  and  kind  looks,  are  dearer  and  fonder 
than  we  have  ever  known  them.  The  whole 
world  has  put  on  a  new  aspect  for  us,  and  we 
have  not  a  thought  that  is  not  teeming  with 
forgiveness  and  affection.  Such,  in  all  their 
completeness,  were  my  feelings  as  I  lay  on  the 
poop-deck  of  a  large  three-masted  ship,  which, 
with  studding  and  top-gallant  sails  all  set, 
proudly  held  her  course  up  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

She  was  a  Dantzig  barque,  the  "  Hofihung," 
bound  for  Quebec,  her  only  passengers  being  a 
Moravian  minister  and  his  wife,  on  their  way  to 
join  a  small  German  colony  established  near 
Lake  Champlain.  To  Gottfried  Kroller  and  his 
dear  little  wife  I  owe  not  life  alone,  but  nearly 
all  that  has  made  it  valuable.  With  means 
barely  removed  from  absolute  poverty,  I  found 
that  they  had  spared  nothing  to  assist  in  my 
recovery ;  for,  when  discovered,  emaciation  and 
wasting  had  so  far  reduced  me  that  nothing  but 
the  most  unremitting  care  and  kindness  could 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  me.  To  this  end 
they  bestowed  not  only  their  whole  time  and  at- 
tention, but  every  little  delicacy  of  their  humble 
sea-store.  All  the  little  cordials  and  restora- 
tives meant  for  a  season  of  sickness  or  debility 
were  lavished  unsparingly  on  me,  and  every  in- 
stinct of  national  thrift  and  carefulness  gave 
way  before  the  more  powerful  infiuence  of 
Christian  benevolence. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  but  that  bright  mom* 
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ing,  as  I  lay  en  a  mattress  on  the  deck,  with  the 
**  Pfarrer*'  on  one  side  of  me,  and  his  good  little 
wife,  Lyschen,  on  the  other ;  he,  with  his  volume 
oi  ^^  Wieland,"  and  she  working  away  with  her 
long  knitting-needles,  and  never  raising  her 
head  save  to  bestow  a  glance  at  the  poor  sick 
boy,  whose  bloodless  lips  were  trying  to  mutter 
her  name  in  thankfulness.  It  is  like  the  most 
delicious  dream  as  I  think  over  those  hours, 
wh^  rocked  by  the  surging  motion  of  the 
large  ship,  hearing  in  half  distinctness  the  words 
of  the  "  Pfarrer's"  reading,  I  foUowed  out  Uttle 
fancies — now  self-originating,  now  rising  from 
the  theme  of  the  poet's  musings. 

How  softly  the  cloud  shadows  moved  over  the 
white  sails  and  swept  along  the  bright  deck  I 
How  pleasantly  the  water  rippled  against  the 
vessel's  side  I  With  what  a  glad  sound  the 
great  ensign  flapped  and  fluttered  in  the  breeze  I 
There  was  light,  and  life,  and  motion  on  every 
side,  and  I  felt  all  the  intoxication  of  enjoyment. 

And  like  a  dream  was  the  por^n  of  my  life 
which  followed.  I  accompanied  the  Pfarrer  to 
a  small  settlement  near  "  Crown  Point,"  where 
he  was  to  take  up  his  residence  as  minister. 
Here  we  lived  amid  a  population  of  about  four 
or  five  hundred  Germans,  principally  from  Po- 
merania,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  a  peaceful, 
thrifty,  quiet  set  of  beings,  who,  content  with 
the  Uttle  interests  revolving  around  themselves, 
never  troubled  their  heads  about  the  great  events 
of  war  or  politics;  and  here  in  all  likelihood 
should  I  have  been  content  to  pass  my  days, 
when  an  accidental  journey  I  made  to  Albany, 
to  receive  some  letters  for  the  Pfarrer,  once  more 
turned  the  fortune  of  my  life. 

It  was  a  great  incident  in  the  quiet  monot- 
ony of  my  life,  when  I  set  out  one  morning,  ar- 
rayed in  a  full  suit  of  coarse  glossy  black,  with 
buttons  like  small  saucers,  and  a  hat  whose 
brim  almost  protected  my  shoulders.  I  was, 
indeed,  an  object  of  very  considerable  envy  to 
some,  and  I  hope,  also,  not  denied  the  admiring 
approval  of  some  others.  Had  the  respectable 
city  I  was  about  to  visit  been  the  chief  metrop- 
olis of  a  certain  destination  which  I  must  not 
name,  the  warnings  I  received  about  its  dangers, 
dissipations,  and  seductions,  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  earnest  or  impressive.  I  was  neither 
to  speak  with,  nor  even  to  look  at,  those  I  met 
in  the  streets.  I  was  carefully  to  avoid  taking 
my  meals  at  any  of  the  public  eating-houses, 
rigidly  guarding  myself  from  the  contamination 
oi  even  a  chance  acquaintance.  It  was  deemed 
as  needless  to  caution  me  against  theatres  or 
places  of  amusement,  as  to  hint  to  me  that  I 
should  not  commit  a  highway  robbery  or  a 
murder,  and  so,  in  sooth,  I  should  myself  have 
felt  it.  The  patriarchal  simplicity  in  which  I 
had  lived  for  above  a  year,  had  not  been  without 
its  effect  in  subduing  exaggerated  feeling,  or 
controlling  that  passion  for  excitement  so  com- 
mon to  youth.  I  felt  a  kind  of  drowsy,  dreamy 
languor  over  me,  which  I  sincerely  believed  re- 
presented a  pious  and  well-regulated  tempera- 
ment.    Perhaps  in  time  it  might  have  become 


such.  Perhaps  with  others,  more  happily  consti- 
tuted, the  impression  would  have  been  confirmed 
and  fixed ;  but  in  my  case  it  was  a  mere  lacker, 
that  the  first  rubbing  in  the  world  was  sure  to 
brush  off. 

I  arrived  safely  at  Albany,  and  having  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  bank  of  Gabriel  Shultze, 
was  desired  to  call  the  following  morning,  when 
all  the  letters  and  papers  of  Gottfried  KroUer 
should  be  delivered  to  me.  A  very  cold  invita- 
tion to  supper  was  the  only  hospitality  extend- 
ed to  me.  This  I  declined  on  pretext  of  weari- 
ness, and  set  out  to  explore  the  town,  to  which 
my  long  residence  in  rural  life  imparted  a  high 
degree  of  intnest. 

I  don't  know  what  it  may  now  be :  doubtless 
a  great  capital,  like  one  of  the  European  cities ; 
but  at  the  time  I  speak  ot,  Albany  was  a  strange, 
incongruous  assemblage  of  stores  and  wooden 
houses,  great  buildings  like  granaries,  with 
whole  streets  of  low  sheds  around  them,  where 
open  to  the  passer-by,  men  worked  at  various 
trades,  and  people  followed  out  the  various 
duties  of  domestic  life  in  sight  of  the  public ;  the 
daughters  knitted  and  sewed;  mothers  cooked 
and  nursed  their  children ;  men  ate,  and  work- 
ed, and  smoked,  and  sang,  as  if  in  all  ths 
privacy  of  closed  dwellings,  while  a  thick  cur- 
rent of  population  poured  by,  apparently  too 
much  immersed  in  their  own  cares,  or  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  scene,  to  give  it  more 
than  passing  notice. 

It  was  curious  how  one  bred  and  bom  in  the 
great  city  of  Paris,  with  all  its  sights  and 
sounds,  and  scenes  of  excitement  and  display, 
could  have  been  so  rusticated  by  time,  as  to 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  surveying  the  motley 
aspect  of  this  quaint  town.  There  were,  it  $9 
true,  features  in  the  picture  very  unlike  the 
figures  in  "Old  World"  landscape.  A  group 
of  red  men,  seated  around  a  fire  in  the  open 
street,  or  a  squaw  carrying  on  her  back  a  baby, 
firmly  tied  to  a  piece  of  curved  bark ;  a  South- 
era-stater,  with  a  spanking  wagon-team,  and 
two  grinning  negroes  behind,  were  new  and 
strange  elements  in  the  life  of  a  city.  Still, 
the  mere  movement,  the  actual  busy  stir  and 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  attracted  me  as 
much  as  any  thing  else;  and  the  shops  and 
stalls  where  trades  were  carried  on  were  a 
seduction  I  could  not  resist. 

The  strict  puiitanism  in  which  I  had  lately 
lived  taught  me  to  regard  all  these  things  with 
a  certain  degree  of  distrust.  They  were  the 
impulses  of  that  gold-seeking  passion  of  which 
Gottfried  had  spoken  so  frequently ;  they  were 
the  great  vice  of  that  civilisation,  whose  luxuri- 
ous tendency  he  often  deplored ;  and  here,  now, 
more  than  one-half  around  me  were  arts  that 
only  ministered  to  voluptuous  tastes.  Brilliant 
articles  of  jewelry;  gay  cloaks,  worked  with 
wampum,  in  Indian  taste ;  oraamental  turning, 
and  costly  weapons,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
succeeded  each  other,  street  after  street;  and 
the  very  sight  of  them,  however  pleasurable  to 
the  eye,  set  me  a-moralizing,  in  a  strain  that 
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would  have  done  credit  to  »  son  of  Geneva.  It 
might  have  been,  that  in  my  enthusiasm  I 
uttered  half  aloud  what  I  intended  for  soli- 
loquy :  or  perhaps  some  gesture,  or  peculiarity 
of  manner,  had  the  effect;  but  so  it  was:  I 
found  myself  an  object  of  notice ;  and  my  queer- 
cut  coat  and  wide  hat,  contrasting  so  strangely 
with  my  youthful  appearance  and  slender  make, 
drew  many  a  oritioism  on  me. 

"He  ain't  a  Quaker,  that's  a  fact,"  cried 
one,  **  for  they  don't  wear  black." 

"He's  a  down-Easter — a  horse  jockey  chap, 
I'll  be  bound,"  cried  another.  "  They  put  on 
all  manner  of  disguises  and  *  masqueroonings.' 
I  know 'em!" 

"  He's  a  calf  preacher — a  young  )>ottle-nosed 
Gospeller,"  broke  in  a  thick,  short  fellow,  like 
the  skipper  of  a  merchant  ship.  "Let's  hare 
him  out  for  a  preachment." 

"  Ay,  you're  right,"  chimed  in  another.  "  I'U 
get  you  a  sugar  hogshead  in  no  time;"  and 
away  he  ran  on  the  mission. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  had  now 
collected ;  and  I  saw  myself  to  my  unspeaka- 
ble shame  and  mortification,  the  centre  of  all 
their  looks  and  speculations.  A  little  more 
aplomb  or  knowledge  of  life  would  have  taught 
me  coolness  enough  in  a  few  words  to  undeceive 
them :  but  such  a  task  was  far  above  me  now ; 
and  I  saw  nothing  for  it  but  flight.  Could  I 
only  have  known  which  way  to  take,  I  need  not 
have  (eared  any  pursuer,  for  I  was  a  capital 
runner,  and  in  high  condition;  but  of  the 
locality  I  was  utterly  ignorant,  and  should  only 
surrender  myself  to  mere  chance.  With  a  bold 
rush,  then,  I  dashed  right  through  the  crowd, 
and  set  off  down  the  street,  the  whole  crew 
after  me.  The  dusk  of  the  closing  evening  was 
in  my  faror;  and  although  volunteers  were 
enlisted  in  the  chase  at  every  comer  and  turn- 
ing, I  distanced  them,  and  held  on  my  way  in 
advance.  My  great  object  being  not  to  tum 
on  my  oourse,  lest  I  should  come  back  to  my 
starting  point,  I  directed  my  steps  nearly 
straight  onward,  clearing  apple-stalls  and  fruit 
tables  at  a  bound ;  and  more  than  once  taking 
a  flying  leap  over  an  Indian's  fire,  when  the 
mad  shout  of  the  red  man  would  swell  the 
ohorus  that  followed  me.  At  last  I  reached  a 
network  of  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  by  turning 
and  winding  through  which,  I  speedily  found 
mjrself  in  a  quiet  secluded  spot,  with  here  and 
there  a  flickering  candle-light  from  the  windows, 
but  no  other  sign  of  habitation.  I  looked  anx- 
iously about  for  an  open  door ;  but  they  were 
all  safe  barred  and  fastened ;  and  it  was  only 
on  turning  a  comer  I  spied  what  seemed  to  me 
a  little  shop,  with  a  solitary  lamp  over  the  en- 
trance. A  narrow  canal,  crossed  by  a  rickety 
old  bridge,  led  to  this ;  and  the  bioment  I  had 
crossed  over,  I  seized  the  single  plank  which 
formed  the  footway,  and  shoved  it  into  the 
stream.  My  retreat  being  thus  secured,  I 
opened  the  door,  and  entered.  It  was  a  bar- 
ber's shop;  at  least,  so  a  great  chair  before  a 
cracked  old  looking  glass,  with  some  well-worn 


combs  and  brushes,  bespoke  it;  but  the  place 
seemed  untenanted,  and  although  I  called  aloud 
several  times,  none  came  or  responded  to  my 
summons. 

I  now  took  a  survey  of  the  spot  which  seem- 
ed of  the  poorest  imaginable.  A  few  empty 
pomatum  pots,  a  case  of  rasors  that  might  have 
defied  the  most  determined  suicide,  and  a  half- 
finished  wig,  on  a  block  painted  Uke  a  red  man, 
were  the  entire  stock  in  trade.  On  the  walls, 
however,  were  some  colored  prints  of  the  battles 
of  the  French  army  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
Execrably  done  things  they  were,  but  full  of 
meaning  and  interest  to  my  eyes  in  spite  of 
that.  With  aU  the  faults  of  drawing  and  aU 
the  travesties  of  costume,  I  could  recognise 
difierent  corps  of  the  service,  and  my  heart 
bounded  as  I  gazed  on  the  tall  shakos  swarm- 
ing to  a  breach,  or  the  loose  jacket  as  it  floated 
from  the  hussar  in  a  charge.  All  the  wild 
pleasures  of  soldiering  rose  once  more  to  my 
mind,  and  I  thought  over  old  comrades  who 
doubtless  were  now  eaming  the  high  rewards  of 
their  bravery  in  the  great  career  of  glory.  And 
as  I  did  so,  my  ovni  image  confronted  me  in  the 
glass,  as  witb  long,  lank  hair,  and  a  great 
bolster  of  a  white  cravat,  I  stood  before  it. 
What  a  contrast  I — ^how  unlike  the  smart  hus- 
sar, with  curling  locks  and  fierce  mustache! 
Was  I  as  much  changed  in  heart  as  in  looks. 
Had  my  spirit  died  out  within  me.  Would  the 
proud  notes  of  the  bugle  or  the  trumpet  fall 
meaningless  on  my  ears,  or  the  hoarse  cry  of 
"Charge!"  send  no  bursting  fullness  to  my 
temples?  Ay,  even  these  coarse  representa- 
tions stirred  the  blood  in  my  veins,  and  my 
step  grew  firmer  as  I  walked  the  room. 

In  a  passionate  burst  of  enthusiasm  I  tore  off 
my  slouched  hat  and  hurled  it  from  me.  It 
felt  like  the  badge  of  some  ignoble  slavery,  and 
I  determined  to  endure  it  no  longer.  The  noise 
of  the  act  called  up  a  voice  from  the  inner  room, 
and  a  man,  to  all  appearance  suddenly  roused 
from  sleep,  stood  at  the  door.  He  was  evidently 
young,  but  poverty,  dissipation,  and  raggedness 
made  the  question  of  his  age  a  difficult  one  to 
solve.  A  light^colored  mustache  and  beard 
covered  all  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  his 
long  blonde  hair  fell  heavily  over  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  half  angrily,  "what's  the 
matter;  are  you  so  impatient  that  you  must 
smash  the  furniture  ?" 

Although  the  words  were  spoken  as  correctly 
as  I  have  written  them,  they  were  uttered  ¥dth 
a  foreign  accent;  and,  hazarding  the  stroke,  I 
answered  him  in  French  by  apolog^izing  for  tiie 
noise. 

"  What !  a  Frenchman,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and 
in  that  dress  ;  what  can  that  mean?" 

"  If  you'll  shut  your  door,  and  cut  off  pursuit 
of  me,  I'll  tell  you  every  thing,"  said  I,  "for  I 
hear  the  voices  of  people  coming  down  that 
street  in  front." 

"I'U  do  better,'»  said  he,  quickly,  "I'U  up- 
set the  bridge,  and  they  can  not  come  over.'* 
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"  That's  done  already,"  repUed  I ;  "  I  ahoyed 
it  into  th<  stream  as  I  passed." 

M^tt  loitk^d  at  me  steadily  for  a  moment  with- 
out  spiatcLLt^,  and  then  approaching  close  to  me, 
ftaidf  **  PiirKlou !  the  act  was  very  unlike  your 
eoftfiimt^  r'  At  the  same  time  he  shut  the 
doof;  aad  tijTDW  a  strong  bar  across  it.  This 
dcmc^  his  turned  to  me  once  more—- "Now  for 
It:  who  ojrij  you,  and  what  has  happened  to 

^^  As  tfi  what  I  am,"  replied  I,  imitating  his 
own  abruptness,  "my  dress  will  almost  save 
the  trouble  of  explaining;  these  Albany  folk, 
lji.-wtn^^.T,  v^.juiil  rjiiikfl  a  field-preacher  of  me, 
and  to  c^ape  th<*m  1  took  to  flight." 

*^W*'ll,  if  a  f<;l]..w  wiU  wear  his  hair  that 
ffesbii^i^t,  li»  mu^t  take  the  consequence,"  said 
11)01  drawitig  citjt  my  long  lank  locks  as  they 
hatif  over  my  s  b  oi  1 1 .1  ( r  j.  "  And  ao  you  wouldnH 
hold  furth  fi>r  thc-m  ,  not  even  give  them  a  stave 
«f  »coiiTi?otical  chant."  He  kept  his  eyes  rivet- 
§^  tm  me  as  ho  apuke,  and  then  seizing  two 
plodri  of  stiek  fur  thi  firewood,  he  beat  on  the 
table  the  mti-£An^{^lui  of  the  French  drum. 
Tliara  the  music  }•  'i  know  best,  lad,  eh?— 
that's  lbs  AIT,  wliit  h,  if  it  has  not  lead  heaven- 
wurilj  h]ia  conducts  l1  many  a  brave  fellow  out 
of  llib  wgrM  nt  luast :  do  you  forget  it  ?'* 

"  Forget  it !  no,"  cried  1 ;  "  but  who  are 
you ;  and  how  comes  it  that — that — "  I  stop- 
ped in  confusion  at  Ihe  rudeness  of  the  ques- 
tion I  had  begun. 

"That  I  stand  here,  half-fed,  and  all  but 
naked ;  a  barber  in  a  land  where  men  don't 
shave  once  a  month.  Parbleu !  they'd  come 
even  seldomer  to  my  shop  if  they  knew  how 
tempted  I  feel  to  draw  the  razor  sharp  and 
quick  across  the  gullet  of  a  fellow  with  a  well- 
stocked  pouch." 

As  he  continued  to  speak,  his  voice  assumed 
ft  tone  and  cadence  that  sounded  familiarly  to 
my  ears  as  I  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Not  know  me  yet,"  exclaimed  he,  laugh- 
ing; "and  yet  all  this  poverty  and  squalor 
isn't  as  great  a  disguise  as  your  own,  Tiemay. 
Come,  lad,  rub  your  eyes  a  bit,  and  try  if  you 
can't  recognize  an  old  comrade." 

"  I  know  you,  yet  can  not  remember  how  or 
where  we  met,"  said  I,  in  bewilderment. 

"  I'll  refresh  your  memory,"  said  he,  crossing 
his  arms,  and  drawing  himself  proudly  up. 
"  If  you  can  trace  back  in  your  mind  to  a  cer- 
tain hot  and  dusty  day,  on  the  Metz  road,  when 
you,  a  private  in  the  seventh  Hussars,  were  eat- 
ing an  onion  and  a  slice  of  black  bread  for  your 
dinner,  a  young  officer,  well-looking  and  well- 
mounted,  cantered  up,  and  threw  you  his  bran- 
dy flask.  Your  acknowledgment  of  the  civility 
showed  you  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  ac- 
quaintance thus  opened,  soon  ripened  into  inti- 
macy." 

"But  he  was  the  young  Marquis  de  Saint 
Trone,"  said  I,  perfectly  remembering  the  inci- 
dent. 

"  Or  Eugene  Santron,  of  the  republican  army, 
or  the  barber  at  Albany,  without  any  name  at 


all,"  said  he,  laughing.     "  What,  Maurice,  don't 
you  know  me  yet  ?" 

"  What,  the  lieutenant  of  ray  regiment ! 
The  dashing  officer  of  Hussars  I" 

"  Just  BO,  and  as  ready  to  resume  the  old 
skin  as  ever,"  cried  he,  "  and  brandish  a  wea- 
pon somewhat  longer,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
sharper,  too,  than  a  razor." 

We  shook  hands  with  all  the  cordiality  of 
old  comrades,  meeting  far  away  from  home, 
and  in  a  land  of  strangers  ;  and  although  each 
was  full  of  curiosity  to  leam  the  other's  his- 
tory, a  kind  of  reserve  held  back  the  inquiry, 
till  Santron  said,  "  My  confession  is  soon  made, 
Maurice ;  I  left  the  service  in  the  Meuse,  to 
escape  being  shot.  One  day,  on  returning  from  a 
field  man<Buvre,  I  discovered  that  my  portman- 
teau had  been  opened,  and  a  number  of  letters 
and  papers  taken  out.  They  were  part  of  a 
correspondence  I  held  with  old  General  La- 
marre,  about  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a 
subject,  I'm  certain,  that  half  the  officers  in  the 
army  were  interested  in,  and,  even  to  Bonaparte 
himself^  deeply  implicated  in  too.  No  matter, 
my  treason,  as  they  called  it,  was  too  flagrant, 
and  I  had  just  twenty  minutes'  start  of  the 
order  which  was  issued  for  my  arrest,  to  make 
my  escape  into  Holland.  There  I  managed  to 
pass  several  months  in  various  disguises,  part 
of  the  time  being  employed  as  a  Butch  spy, 
and  actually  charged  with  an  order  to  discover 
tidings  of  myself^  until  I  finally  got  away  in  an 
Antwerp  schooner,  to  New  York.  From  that 
time  my  life  has  been  nothing  but  a  struggle, 
a  hard  one,  too,  with  actual  want,  for  in  this 
land  of  enterprise  and  activity,  mere  intelli- 
gence, without  some  craft  or  calling,  will  do 
nothing. 

"  I  tried  fifty  things — to  teach  riding,  and 
when  I  mounted  into  the  saddle,  I  forgot  every- 
thing but  my  own  enjoyment,  and  caracolled, 
and  plunged,  and  passaged,  till  the  poor  beast 
hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on;  fencing,  and  I  got 
into  a  duel  with  a  rival  teacher,  and  ran  him 
through  the  neck,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Halifax ;  French,  I  made  love  to  my  pupil,  a 
pretty  looking  Dutch  fraulien,  whose  father 
didn't  smile  on  our  affection ;  and  so  on  I  de- 
scended from  a  dancing-master  to  a  waiter,  a 
laquait  de  place^  and  at  last  settled  down  as  a 
barber,  whioh  brilliant  speculation  I  had  just 
determined  to  abandon  this  very  night ;  for  to- 
morrow morning,  Maurice,  I  start  for  New  York 
and  Fruice  again ;  ay,  boy,  and  you'll  go  with 
me.     This  is  no  land  for  either  of  us." 

"But  I  have  found  happiness,  at  least  con- 
tentment, here,"  said  I,  gravely. 

"  What !  play  the  hypocrite  with  an  old  com- 
rade I  shame  on  you,  Maurice,"  cried  he.  "  It 
is  these  confounded  locks  have  perverted  the 
boy,"  added  he,  jumping  up;  and  before  I 
knew  what  he  was  about,  he  had  shorn  my 
hair,  in  two  quick  cuts  of  the  scissors,  close  to 
the  head.  "  There,"  said  he,  throwing  the  cut- 
ofi*  hair  toward  rae,  "  there  lies  all  your  saint- 
ship  ;  depend  upon  it,  boy,  they'd  hunt  you  out 
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of  the  settlemont  if  you  came  back  to  them 
cropped  in  this  fashion.' ' 

^'  But  you  return  to  certain  death,  Santron," 
said  I ;  *'  your  crime  is  too  recent  to  be  forgiv- 
en or  forgotten." 

"  Not  a  bit  oC  it ;  Fouche,  Caosaubon,  and  a 
dozen  others  now  in.  office,  were  deeper  than  I 
was.  There's  not  a  public  man  in  France 
oould  stand  an  exposure,  or  hazard  recrimina- 
tion. It's  a  thieves'  amnesty  at  this  moment, 
and  I  must  not  lose  the  opportunity.  I'll  show 
you  letters  that  will  provQ  it,  Maurice ;  for, 
poor  and  ill -fed  as  I  am,  I  like  life  just  as  well 
as  ever  I  did.  I  mean  ^  be  a  general  of  divi- 
sion  one  of  these  days,  and  so  will  you  too,  lad, 
if  there's  any  spirit  left  in  you." 

Thus  did  Santron  rattle  on,  sometimes  of 
himself  and  his  own  future ;  sometimes  discuss- 
ing mine ;  for  while  talking,  he  had  contrived 
to  learn  all  the  chief  particulars  of  my  history, 
from  the  time  of  my  sailing  from  La  Eochelle 
for  Ireland. 

The  unlucky  expedition  afforded  him  great 
amusement,  and  he  was  never  weary  of  laugh- 
ing at  all  our  adventures  and  mischances  in 
Ireland.  Of  Humbert,  he  spoke  as  a  fourth  or 
fifth-rate  man,  and  actually  shocked  me  by  all 
the  heresies  he  uttered  against  our  generals, 
and  the  plan  of  campaign;  but,  perhaps,  I 
could  have  borne  even  these  better  than  the 
sarcasms  and  sneers  at  the  little  life  of  *'  the 
settlement."  He  treated  all  my  efforts  at  de- 
fense as  mere  hypocrisy,  and  affected  to  regard 
me  as  a  mere  knave,  that  had  traded  on  the 
confiding  kindness  of  these  simple  villagers.  I 
could,  not  undeceive  him  on  this  head;  nor 
what  was  more,  could  I  satisfy  my  own  con- 
science that  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong  j 
for,  with  a  diabolical  ingenuity,  he  had  contriv- 
ed to  hit  on  some  of  the  most  vexatious  doubts 
which  disturbed  my  mind,  and  instinctively  to 
detect  the  secret  cares  and  difficulties  that  be- 
set me.  The  lesson  should  never  be  lost  on  us, 
that  the  devil  was  depicted  as  a  sneerer  I  I 
verily  believe  the  powers  of  temptation  have  no 
such  advocacy  as  sarcasm*  Many  can  resist 
the  softest  seductions  of  vice  :  many  are  proof 
against  all  the  blandishments  of  mere  enjoy- 
ment, come  in  what  shape  it  will;  but  how 
few  can  stand  firm  against  the  assaults  of  clev- 
er irony,  or  hold  fast  to  their  convictions  when 
assailed  by  the  sharp  shafts  of  witty  deprecia- 
tion. 

I'm  ashamed  to  own  how  little  I  oould  op- 
pose to  all  his  impertinences  about  our  village, 
and  its  habits;  or  how  impossible  I  found  it 
not  to  laugh  at  his  absurd  descriptions  of  a  life 
which,  vrithout  having  ever  witnessed,  he  de- 
picted with  a  rare  accuracy.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  not  to  push  this  ridicule  offensively,  and 
long  before  I  knew  it  I  found  myself  regarding, 
with  his  eyes,  a  picture  in  which,  but  a  few 
months  back,  I  stood  as  a  fore-ground  figure.  I 
ought  to  confess,  that  no  artificial  aid  was  de- 
rived firom  either  good  cheer,  or  the  graces  of 
hospitality ;  we  sat  by  a  miserable  lamp,  in  a 


wretchedly  cold  chamber,  our  sole  solace  some 
bad  cigars,  and  a  can  of  flat,  stale  cider. 

"  I  have  not  a  morsel  to  offer  you  to  eat, 
Maurice,  but  to-morrow  we'll  breakfast  on  my 
razors,  dine  on  that  old  looking-glass,  and  sup 
on  two  hard  brushes  and  the  wig  !" 

Such  were  the  brilliant  pledges,  and  we  closed 
a  talk  which  the  flickering  lamp  at  last  put  an 
end  to. 

A  broken,  unconnected  conversation  followed 
for  a  little  time,  but  at  length,  worn  out  and 
wearied,  each  d^pped  off  to  sle^H— Eugene  on 
the  straw  settle,  and  I  in  the  old  chair — nevar 
to  awake  till  the  bright  sun  was  streaming  in 
between  the  shutters,  and  dancing  merrUy  on 
the  tiled  floor. 

An  hour  before  I  awoke  he  had  completed 
the  sale  of  all  his  little  stock  in  trade,  and,  with 
a  last  look  round  the  spot  where  he  had  passed 
some  months  of  struggling  poverty,  out  we  sal- 
lied into  the  town. 

"  We'U  breakfast  at  Jonathan  Hone's,"  said 
Santron.  *'  It's  the  first  place  here.  I'll  treat 
you  to  rump  steaks,  pumpkin  pie,  and  a  gin 
twister  that  will  astonish  you.  Then,  while 
I'm  arranging  for  our  passage  down  the  Hud- 
son, you'll  see  the  hospitable  banker,  snd  tell 
him  how  to  forward  all  his  papers,  and  so  forth, 
to  the  settlement,  with  your  respectful  compli- 
ments and  regrets,  and  the  rest  of  it." 

"  But  am  I  to  take  leave  of  them  in  this 
fashion  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Without  you  want  me  to  accompany  you 
there,  I  think  it's  by  far  the  best  way,"  said 
he,  laughingly.  '*  If,  however,  you  think  that 
my  presence  and  companionship  will  add  any 
lustre  to  your  position,  say  the  word  and  I'm 
ready.  I  know  enough  of  the  barber's  craft 
now  to  make  up  a  head  '  en  Puritan,'  and,  if 
you  wish,  I'll  pledge  myself  to  impose  upon  the 
whole  colony." 

Here  was  a  threat  there  was  no  mistaking ; 
and  any  imputation  of  ingratitude  on  my  part 
were  far  preferable  to  the  thought  of  such  an 
indignity.  He  saw  his  advantage  at  once,  and 
boldly  declared  that  nothing  should  separate 
us. 

*'  The  greatest  favor,  my  dear  Maurice,  you 
can  ever  expect  at  my  hands  is,  never  to  speak 
of  this  freak  of  yoiurs ;  or,  if  I  do,  to  say  that 
you  performed  the  part  to  perfection." 

My  mind  was  in  one  of  those  moods  of  change 
when  the  slightest  impulse  is  enough  to  sway 
it,  and  more  from  this  cause  than  all  his  per- 
suasion, I  yielded ;  and  the  same  evening  saw 
me  gliding  down  the  Hudson,  and  admiring  the 
bold  Kaatskills,  on  our  way  to  New  York. 

(to  be  OONTUniBD.) 


ANECDOTES  OF  PAGANINI. 

PAGANINI  was  in  all  respects  a  very  singular 
being,  and  an  interesting  subject  to  study. 
His  talents  were  by  no  means  confined  to  bis 
wonderful  powers  as  a  musician.  On  other 
subjects  he  was  well-informed,  acute,  and  con- 
versible,  of  bland  and  gentie  manners,  and  in 
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society,  perfectly  well-bred.  AH  this  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  dark,  mysterious  stories 
which  were  bmiied  abroad,  touching  some  pas- 
sages in  his  eaf  ly  life.  But  outward  semblance 
and  external  deportment  are  treacherous  as 
quicksands,  when  taken  as  guides  by  which  to 
sound  the  real  depths  of  human  character. 
Lord  B3rron  remarks,  tiiat  his  pocket  was  once 
picked  by  the  ciyilest  gentleman  he  eyer  con- 
versed with,  and  that  by  far  the  mildest  indi- 
vidual of  his  acquaintance  was  the  remorseless 
Ali  Pacha  of  Yanina.  The  expressive  linea- 
ments of  Paganini  told  a  powerfiU  tale  of 
passions  which  had  been  fearfully  escited,  which 
might  be  roused  again  from  temporary  slumber, 
or  were  exhausted  by  indulgence  and  premature 
decay,  leaving  deep  furrows  to  mark  their 
intensity.  Like  the  generality  of  his  country- 
men, he  looked  mudh  older  than  he  was.  With 
them,  the  elastic  vigor  d  youth  and  manhood 
rapidly  subsides  into  an  interminable  and  joyless 
old  age,  numbering  as  many  years,  but  with  far 
less  both  of  physical  and  mental  faculty  to 
render  them  endurable,  than  the  more  equally 
poised  gradations  of  our  northern  clime.  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual  to  encoimter  a  well  de- 
veloped Italian,  whiskered  to  the  eye-brows, 
and  "  bearded  like  the  pard,"  who  tells  you,  to 
your  utter  astonishment,  that  he  is  scarcely 
seventeen,  when  you  have  set  him  down  from 
his  appearance  as,  at  least,  five-and-thirty. 

The  following  extract  from  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery Maxwell's  book  of  Military  Eeminis- 
cences,  entitled  "My  Adventures,"  dated  Genoa, 
February  2  2d,  1815,  supplies  the  earliest  record 
which  has  been  given  to  the  public  respecting 
Paganini,  and  affords  authentic  evidence  that 
some  of  the  mysterious  tales  which  heralded  his 
coming  were  not  without  foundation.  He  could 
scarcely  have  been  at  this  time  thirty  years  old. 
"Talking  of  music,  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  otUrij  most  extravagant,  and 
strangest  character  I  ever  beheld,  or  heard,  in 
the  musical  line.  He  has  just  been  emanci- 
pated from  durance  vile,  where  he  has  been  for 
a  long  time  incarcerated  on  suspicion  of  murder. 
His  long  figure,  long  neck,  long  face,  and  long 
forehead;  his  hollow  and  deadly  pale  cheek, 
large  black  eye,  hooked  nose,  and  jet  black  hair, 
which  is  long,  and  more  than  half  hiding  his 
expressive  Jewish  fsce ;  all  these  rendered  him 
the  most  extraordinary  person  I  ever  beheld. 
There  is  something  scriptural  in  the  tout  en- 
ttmbU  of  the  strange  physiognomy  of  this  un- 
couth and  unearthly  figure.  Not  that,  as  in 
times  of  old,  he  plays,  as  Holy  Writ  tells  us,  on 
a  ten-stringed  instnunent ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
brings  the  most  powerful,  the  most  worderful, 
and  the  most  heart-rending  tones  from  one 
string.  His  name  is  Paganini;  he  is  very 
improvident  and  very  poor.  The  D^-s,  and 
the  Irapressario  of  the  theatre  got  up  a  concert 
for  him  the  other  night,  which  was  well  at- 
tended, and  on  which  occasion  he  electrified  the 
audience.  He  is  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  if  I 
were  a  judge  of  violin  playing,  I  would  pro- 


nounce him  the  most  surprising  performer  in  thd 
world  I" 

That  Paganini  was  either  innocent  of  the 
charge  for  which  he  suffered  the  incarceration 
Colonel  Maxwell  mentions,  or  that  it  could  not 
be  proved  against  him,  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  he  escaped  the  galleys 
or  the  executioner.  In  Italy,  there  was  then, 
par  exceUence  (whatever  there  may  be  now),  a 
law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  ^e  poor.  As 
he  was  wi&out  money,  and  unable  to  buy  im» 
munity,  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  he  was  tn* 
titled  to  it  from  innocence.  A  nobleman,  with 
a  few  zecehini,  was  in  little  danger  of  the  law, 
which  confined  its  practioe  entirely  to  the  lower 
orders.  I  knew  a  Sicilian  prince,  who  most 
wantonly  blew  a  vassal's  brains  out,  merely 
because  he  put  him  in  a  passion.  The  case 
was  not  even  inquired  into.  He  sent  half  a 
dollar  to  the  widow  of  the  defunct  (which,  by 
the  vray,  he  borrowed  from  me,  and  never  re- 
paid), and  there  the  matter  ended.  Lord  Nelson 
once  suggested  to  Ferdinand  TV.  of  Naples,  te 
try  and  check  the  daily  increase  of  assassination, 
by  a  few  salutary  executions.  "No,  no,"  re- 
plied old  Nasohe,  who  was  far  from  being  as 
great  a  fool  as  he  looked,  "  that  is  impossible. 
If  I  once  began  that  system,  my  kingdom  would 
soon  be  depopulated.  One  half  my  subjects 
would  be  continually  employed  in  hanging  the 
remainder." 

Among  other  peculiarities,  Paganini  was  an 
incarnation  of  avarice  and  parsimony,  with  a 
most  contradictory  passion  for  gambling.  He 
would  haggle  with  you  for  sixpence,  and  stake 
a  rouleau  on  a  single  turn  at  rattge  tt  noir.  He 
screwed  you  down  in  a  bargain  as  tightly  at  if 
you  were  compressed  in  a  vice;  yet  he  had  ^ 
intervals  of  liberality,  and  sometimes  did  a 
generous  action.  In  this  he  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  celebrated  John  Elwes,  of  miserly 
notoriety,  who  deprived  himself  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  lived  on  a  potato  skin, 
but  sometimes  gave  a  check  for  d£lOO  to  s 
public  charity,  and  contributed  largely  to  private 
subscriptions.  I  never  heard  that  Paganini 
actually  did  this,  but  once  or  twice  he  played 
for  nothing,  and  sent  a  donation  to  the  Mendicity, 
when  he  was  in  Dublin. 

When  he  made  his  engagement  with  me,  we 
mutually  agreed  to  write  no  orders,  expecting 
the  house  to  be  quite  full  every  night,  and  both 
being  aware  that  the  "  sons  of  freedom,"  while 
they  add  nothing  to  the  exchequer,  seldom  assist 
the  effect  of  the  performance.  They  are  not 
given  to  applaud  vehemently;  or,  as  Bicheliea 
observes,  "  in  the  right  places."  What  we  can 
get  for  nothing  we  are  inclined  to  think  much 
less  of  than  that  which  we  must  purchase.  He 
who  invests  a  shilling  will  not  do  it  rashly,  ot 
without  feeling  convinced  that  value  received 
will  accrue  from  the  risk.  The  man  who  pays 
is  the  real  enthusiast;  he  comes  with  a  pre- 
determination  to  be  amused,  and  his  spirit  is 
exalted  accordingly.  Paganini's  valet  surprised 
me  one  morning,  by  walking  into  my  room,  and, 
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with  many  ^^  eccelUnzaa'^  and  gesticulations  of 
respect,  asking  me  to  give  him  an  order.  I 
said,  *^Why  do  you  come  to  me?  Apply  to 
your  master — ^won*t  he  give  you  one?"  "Oh, 
yes;  but  I  don't  like  to  ask  him."  "Why 
not  ?"  "  Because  he'll  stop  the  amount  out  of 
my  wages!"  My  heart  relented*,  I  gave  him 
the  order,  and  paid  Faganini  the  diyidend.  I 
told  him  what  it  was,  thinking,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  would  return  it.  He  seemed  uncer- 
tain for  a  moment,  paused,  smiled  sardonically, 
looked  at  the  three  sAd  sixpence,  and  with  a 
qpasmodie  twitch,  deposited  it  in  his  own  waist- 
coat pocket  instead  of  mine.  Voltaire  says, 
"no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre," 
meaning,  thereby,  as  I  suppose,  that  being  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  every-day  life,  he  finds  out 
that  Marshal  Saxei,  or  Frederick  the  Great,  is  as 
mbject  to  the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
as  John  Nokes  or  Peter  Styles.  Whether 
Paganini's  squire  of  the  body  looked  on  his 
master  as  a  hero,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of 
the  word,  I  can  not  say,  but  in  spite  of  his 
stinginess,  which  he  writhed  under,  he  regarded 
him  with  mingled  reverence  and  terror.  "A 
strange  person,  your  master,"  observed  I. 
"  £>agnor,"  replied  the  faithful  Sanoho  Panza, 
"  e  verament€  grand  uomo,  tna  da  non  potent 
comprendere.^^  "  Hd  is  truly  a  great  m^m,  but 
quite  incomprehensible.' '  It  was  edifying  to  ob- 
sorve  the  awfiil  importance  with  which  Antonio 
bore  the  instrument  nightly  intrusted  to  his 
charge  to  carry  to  and  from  the  theatre.  He 
censidered  it  an  animated  something,  whether 
dssmon  or  angel  he  was  unable  to  determine, 
but  this  he  firmly  believed,  that  it  could  speak 
in  actual  dialogue  when  his  master  pleased,  or 
become  a  dimib  familiar  by  the  same  oontrolUng 
volition.  This  especial  violin  was  Paganini's 
inseparable  companion.  It  lay  on  his  table 
before  him  aa  he  sat  meditating  in  his  solitary 
chamber ;  it  was  placed  by  his  side  at  dinner, 
and  on  a  chair  within  his  reach  when  in  bed.  If 
he  woke,  as  he  constantly  did,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  the  sudden  estro  of  inspiration  seized 
him,  he  grasped  his  instnunent,  started  up,  and 
on  the  instant  perpetuated  the  conception  which 
etherwise  he  would  have  lost  forever.  This 
marvelous  Cremona,  valued  at  four  hundred 
guineas,  Paganini,  on  his  death-bed,  gave  to  De 
Kontaki,  his  nephew  and  only  pupil,  himself  an 
eminent  performer,  and  in  his  possession  it  now 
remains. 

When  Paganini  was  in  Dublin  at  the  musical 
festival  of  1830,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  then 
liord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  came  every  night 
to  the  concerts  at  the  theatre,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  his  performance.  On  the  first  even- 
ing, between  the  acts,  his  Excellency  desired 
that  he  might  be  brought  round  to  his  box  to 
be  introduced,  and  paid  him  many  oompliments. 
Lord  Anglesea  was  at  that  time  residing  in  per- 
fect privacy  with  his  family,  at  Sir  Harcourt 
Lees'  country  house,  near  Blaokrock,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  get  an  evening  from  the  gpreat 
violinist,  to  gratify  his  domestic  circle.     The 


negotiation  was  rather  a  difficult  one,  as  Paga- 
nini was,  of  all  others,  the  man  who  did  no- 
thing, in  the  way  of  business,  without  an  ex- 
plicit understanding,  and  a  clearly-defined  con- 
sid-e-ra-ti-on.  He  was  alive  to  the  advantage 
of  honor,  but  he  loved  money  with  a  paramoimt 
afieotion.  I  knew  that  he  had  received  enor- 
mous terms,  such  as  XI 50  and  JC200  for  fid- 
dling at  private  parties  in  London,  and  I  trem- 
bled for  the  viceregal  purse ;  but  I  undertook  to 
manage  the  affair,  and  went  to  work  accord- 
ingly. The  aid-de-camp  in  waiting  called  with 
me  on  Paganini,  was  introduced  in  due  form, 
and  handed  him  a  card  of  invitation  to  dinner, 
which,  of  course,  he  received  and  accepted  with 
ceremonious  politeness.  Soon  after  the  officer 
had  departed,  he  said,  suddenly,  "  This  is  a  great 
honor,  but  am  I  expected  to  bring  my  instru- 
ment?" "Oh,  yes,"  I  repUed,  "  as  a  matter 
of  course— the  Lord  Lieutenant's  family  wish 
to  hear  you  in  private."  "  Caro  amico,^^  rejoin- 
ed he,  with  petrifyiiig  cOTuposure,  ^''Paganini 
c<hi  viohna  i  Paganini  aeaza  tno/tno,— ecco  d%ie 
auinmii  dUtmti*^  *^  Paganini  with  his  fiddle, 
aiid  Pttganini  without  it,  are  two  very  different 
pcrsoti^.'^  I  knew  p'^rfuL-tly  what  he  meant, 
artil  said,  '^  T'  ^1  I  :  ^lenant  is  a  nobleman 
of  exalted  rank  and  character,  liberal  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  he  is  not  Crossus ;  nor  do  I  think 
you  could,  with  any  consistency,  receive  such 
an  honor  as  dining  at  his  table,  and  afterward 
send  in  a  bill  for  playing  two  or  three  tunes  in 
the  evening."  He  was  staggered ;  and  asked, 
"  What  do  you  advise  ?"  I  said,  "  Don't  you 
think  a  present,  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  or  a 
snufi'-box,  or  something  of  that  sort,  with  a 
short  inscription,  would  be  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  settlement  ?"  He  seemed  tickled  by 
this  suggestion,  and  closed  with  it  at  once.  I 
dispatched  the  intelligence  through  the  proper 
channel,  that  the  violin  and  the  gran  maestro 
would  both  be  in  attendance.  He  went  in  his 
very  choicest  mood,  made  himself  extremely 
agreeable,  played  away,  unsolicited,  throughout 
the  evening,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  party ; 
and  on  the  following  morning,  a  gold  snufi'-box 
was  duly  presented  to  him,  with  a  few  com- 
plimentary words  engraved  on  the  lid. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  when  Pag^ini  was 
again  in  England,  I  thought  another  engage- 
ment might  be  productive,  as  his  extraordinary 
attraction  appeared  still  to  increase.  I  wrote 
to  him  on  the  subject,  and  soon  received  a  very 
courteous  communication,  to  the  efiect,  that, 
although  he  had  not  contemplated  including 
Ireland  in  his  tour,  yet  he  had  been  so  impress- 
ed by  the  urbani^  of  the  Dublin  public,  and 
had,  moreover,  conceived  such  a  personal  esteem 
for  my  individual  character,  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  alter  his  plans,  at  some  inconve- 
nience, provided  always  I  could  make  him  a 
more  enticing  proposal  than  the  former  one.  I 
was  here  completely  puzzled,  as,  on  that  occa- 
sion, I  gave  him  a  clear  two-thirds  of  each  re- 
ceipt, with  a  bonus  of  £25  per  night,  in  addi- 
tion, for  two  useless  coadjutors.    I  replied,  that, 
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having  duly  deliberated  on  his  raggestion,  and 
considered  the  terms  of  our  last  compact,  I  saw 
no  possible  means  of  placing  the  new  one  in  a 
more  alluring  shape,  except  by  offering  him  the 
entire  produce  of  the  engagement.  After  I  had 
dispatched  my  letter,  I  repented  bitterly,  and 
was  terrified  lest  he  should  think  me  serious, 
and  hold  me  to  the  bargain ;  but  he  deigned  no 
answer,  and  this  time  I  escaped  for  the  fright 
I  had  given  myself.  When  in  London,  I  called 
to  see  him,  and  met  with  a  cordial  reception ; 
but  he  soon  alluded  to  the  late  correspondence, 
and  half  seriously  said,  "  That  was  a  curious 
letter  you  wrote  to  me,  and  the  joke  with  which 
you  concluded  it,  by  no  means  a  good  one." 
*'  Oh,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  it  would  have  been 
much  worse  if  you  had  taken  me  at  my  word." 
He  then  laughed,  too,  and  we  parted  excellent 
friends.  I  never  saw  him  again.  He  returned 
to  the  Continent,  and  died,  having  purchased 
the  title  of  Baron,  with  a  patent  of  nobility, 
from  some  foreign  potentate,  which,  with  his 
accumulated  earnings,  somewhat  dilapidated  by 
gambling,  he  bequeathed  to  his  only  son.  Paga- 
nini  was  the  founder  of  his  school,  and  the  orig- 
inal  inventor  of  those  extraordinary  toun  de 
force  with  which  all  his  successors  and  imita- 
tors are  accustomed  to  astonish  the  uninitiated. 
But  he  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  al- 
though  eminent  names  are  included  in  it,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  pushed  from  his  pedestal. 
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LIBELLUS  A  MARGARETA  MORE. 
QUINDECIM  ANNOS  NATA.  CHELSELE  IMCEPTVa 

**NalU  diet  tine  lineft." 

HEARDE  mother  say  to  Barbara,  "Be  sure 
the  sirloin  is  well  basted  for  y*  king's  physi- 
cian :"  which  avised  mo  that  Dr.  Linacre  was 
expected.  In  truth,  he  returned  with  father  in 
y*  barg^;  and  they  tooke  a  turn  on  y*  river 
bank  before  sitting  down  to  table ;  I  noted  them 
from  my  lattice ;  and  anon,  father,  beckoning 
me,  cries,  "  Child,  bring  out  ray  favorite  Treat- 
yse  on  Fisshynge,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ; 
I  must  give  the  doctor  my  loved  passage." 

Joyning  'em  with  y*  book,  I  found  father  tell- 
ing him  of  y*  roach,  dace,  chub,  barbel,  etc.,  we 
oft  catch  opposite  y*  church  ;  and  hastilie  turn- 
ing over  y*  leaves,  he  beg^inneth  with  unction 
to  read  y*  passage  ensuing,  which  I  love  to  y« 
lull  as  much  as  he  :— 

He  observeth,  if  the  angler's  sport  shoulde 
fail  him,  "  he  at  y*  best  bathe  his  holsom  walk 
and  mery  at  his  ease,  a  swete  ayre  of  the  swete 
savour  of  y*  meade  of  flowers,  that  maketh  him 
hungry ;  he  heareth  the  melodious  harmonic  of 
fowles,  he  seeth  y*  young  swans,  herons,  ducks, 
cotes,  and  manie  other  fowles,  with  theire 
broods,  which  me  seemeth  better  than  alle  y* 
noise  of  hounds,  faukenors,  and  fowlers  can 
make.  And  if  the  angler  take  fysshe,  then  there 
is  noe  man  merrier  than  he  is  in  his  ipryte." 
And,  "Ye  shall  not  use  this  forsaid  crafty  dis- 
*  CoDtinaed  from  the  May  Number. 


porte  for  no  covetysneasa  in  the  eacreating  and 
sparing  of  your  money  onlie,  but  prjmcipallie  for 
your  solace,  and  to  caoM  the  health  of  your 
bodie,  and  specialUe  of  your  soule,  for  when  yo 
purpose  to  goe  on  your  disportes  of  fysshynge, 
ye  will  not  desire  greatlie  manie  persons  with 
you,  which  woulde  lett  you  of  your  game.  And 
thenne  ye  may  serve  God  devouUie,  in  say- 
ing affectuouslie  your  customable  prayer ;  and 
thus  doing,  ye  shall  eschew  and  voyd  manid 
vices." 

"  Angling  ii  itselfe  a  vice,"  cries  Erasmus 
from  y*  thresholde;  "for  my  part  I  will  fish 
none,  save  and  except  for  pickled  oysters." 

"In  the  regions  below,"  answers  father;  and 
then  laughinglie  tells  Linacre  of  his  firste  dia- 
logue with  Erasmus,  who  had  beene' feasting  in 
my  Lord  Mayor's  cellar : — "  *  Whence  come  yout* 

*  From  below.'     *  What  were  they  about  there  ?» 

*  Eating  live  oysters,  and  drinking  out  of  leath- 
er  jacks.'  *  Either  3rou  are  Erasmus,'  etc. 
^  Either  you  are  More  or  nothing.'  " 

"  *  Neither  more  nor  less,'  you  should  have 
rejoyned,"  sayth  the  doctor. 

"How  I  wish  I  had,"  sayt  father;  "don't 
torment  me  with  a  jest  I  might  have  made  and 
did  not  make ;  'speciallie  to  put  downe  Eras- 
mus." 

"  Concedo  nulli,"  sayth  Erasmus. 

"Why  are  you  so  lazy?"  asks  Lfaacro;  "I 
am  sure  you  can  speak  English  if  yon  will." 

"  Soe  far  from  It,"  sayth  Erasmus,  "  that  I 
made  my  incapacitie  an  excuse  for  declining  an 
English  rectory.  Albeit,  you  know  how  Ware- 
ham  requited  me ;  saying,  in  his  kind,  generous 
way,  I  served  the  Church  more  by  my  pen  than 
I  coulde  by  preaching  sermons  in  a  countrie 
village." 

Sayth  Linacre,  "  The  archbishop  hath  made 
another  remark,  as  much  to  y«  purpose  :  to  wit, 
that  he  has  received  from  you  the  immortalitie 
which  emperors  and  kings  cannot  bestow." 

"  They  cannot  even  bid  a  smoking  sirloin  re- 
tain its  heat  an  hour  after  it  hath  left  the  fire," 
SAyih  father.  "  Tilly-vally  I  as  my  good  Alice 
says, — let  us  remember  the  universal  doom, 
'fruges  consumere  nati,'  and  philosophize  over 
our  ale  and  bracket." 

"Not  Cambridge  ale,  neither,"  sayth  Erasmus. 

"Will  you  never  forget  that  unlucky  bever- 
age ?"  sayth  father.  "  Why,  man,  think  how 
manie  poore  scholars  there  be,  that  content  them- 
selves, as  I  have  hearde  one  of  St.  John's  de- 
clare, with  a  penny  piece  of  beef  amongst  four, 
stewed  into  pottage  with  a  little  salt  and  oat- 
meal ;  and  that  after  fasting  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  Say  grace  for  us  this  daye, 
Erasmus,  with  goods  heart." 

At  table,  discourse  flowed  soe  thicke  and  fasie 
that  I  mlghte  aim  in  vayn  to  chronicle  it — and 
why  should  I  ?  dwelling  at  I  doe  at  y«  fonntayn 
head  ?  Onlie  that  I  find  pleasure,  alreadie,  in 
glancing  over  the  foregoing  pages  whensoever 
they  concern  father  and  Erasmus,  and  wish  they 
were  more  faithfullie  recalled  and  better  writ. 
One  thing  sticks  by  me, — a  funny-greply  of  fja- 
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ther'fl  to  a  man  who  owed  him  money  and  who 
put  him  off  with  **  Memento  Morieris."  '^  I  bid 
you,"  retorted  father,  **  Memento  Mori  ^ris, 
and  I  wish  you  woulde  take  as  goode  care  to 
provide  for  y*  one  aa  I  do  for  the  other.'' 

Linacre  laughed  much  at  this,  and  sayd, — 
"That  was  real  wit;  a  spark  struck  at  the 
moment;  and  wi^  noe  ill-nature  in  it,  for  I  am 
sure  your  debtor  ooulde  not  help  laughing." 

"  Not  he,"  quoth  Erasmus.  '*  More's  droll- 
erie  is  like  that  of  a  young  gentlewoman  of  his 

name,  whioh  shines  without  burning." 

and,  oddlie  enow,  he  looked  aorosse  at  me.  I 
am  sure  he  meant  Bess. 

Father  broughte  home  a  strange  gueste  to- 
daye, — a  converted  Jew,  with  griszlie  beard, 
furred  gown,  and  eyes  that  shone  like  lamps  lit 
in  dark  cavemes.  He  had  beene  to  Benmarine 
and  Treme9en,  to  y*  Holie  Citie  and  to  Damas- 
cus, to  Urmia  and  Assyria,  and  1  think  alle  over 
y«  knowne  worid ;  and  tolde  us  manie  strange 
tales,  one  hardlie  knew  how  to  believe ;  as,  for 
example,  of  a  sea-coast  tribe,  called  y«  Balouch- 
es,  who  live  on  fish  and  build  theire  dwellings 
of  the  bones.  Alsoe,  of  a  race  of  his  countrie- 
men  beyond  Euphrates  who  believe  in  Christ, 
but  know  nothing  of  y*  Pope ;  and  of  whom 
were  y*  Magians  y*  followed  y  Star.  This 
agreeth  not  with  our  legend.  He  averred  that, 
though  soe  far  apart  firom  theire  brethren,  theire 
speech  was  y«  same,  and  even  theire  songs ;  and 
he  sang  or  chaunted  one  which  he  sayd  was 
common  among  y*  Jews  alle  over  y*  world,  and 
had  beene  so  ever  Since  theire  citie  was  ruin- 
ated and  y«  people  captivated,  and  yet  it  was 
never  sett  down  by  note.  Erasmus,  who  knows 
little  or  nought  of  Hebrew,  listened  to  y*  wordtf 
with  curiositie,  and  made  him  repeate  them 
twice  or  thrice :  and  though  I  know  not  y*  char- 
acter, it  seemed  to  me  they  sounded  thus : — 

Adtr  Ha  ylvne  betfichs  beocaro, 
El,  b'ne ;  El  b'oe ;  El,  b'ne ; 
Bethcbt  beocaro. 

Though  Christianish,  he  woulde  not  eat  pig's 
face ;  and  sayd  swine's  flesh  was  forbidden  by 
y«  Hebrew  law  for  its  unwholesomenesse  in  hot 
countries  and  hot  weather,  rather  ^an  by  way 
of  arbitrarie  prohibition.  Daisy  took  a  great  dis- 
like to  this  man,  and  woulde  not  sit  next  him. 

In  the  hay-field  alle  y*  evening.  Swathed 
father  in  a  hay-rope,  and  made  him  pay  y  fine, 
which  he  pretended  to  resist.  Cecy  was  just 
about  to  cast  one  round  Erasmus,  when  her 
heart  failed  and  she  ran  away,  colouring  to  y* 
eyes.  He  sayd,  he  never  saw  such  pretty  shame* 
Father  reclining  on  y*  hay,  with  head  on  my 
lap  and  his  ey3s  shut,  Bess  asked  if  he  were 
asleep.  He  made  answer,  "Yes,  and  dream- 
ing." I  askt,  "  Of  what  ?"  "  Of  a  far-off  fu- 
ture daye,  Meg ;  when  thou  and  I  shall  looke 
back  on  this  hour,  and  this  hay-field,  and  my 
head  on  thy  lap." 

"  Nay,  but  what  a  stupid  dream,  Mr.  More," 
says  mother.  "  Why,  what  woulde  you  dreame 
of;  Mrs.  Alice?"  "Forsooth,  if  I  dreamed  at 
alle,  when  I  was  wide  awake,  it  shoulde  be  of 


being  Lord  Chancellor  at  y*  leaste."  "Well, 
wife,  I  forgive  thee  for  not  saying  at  the  mo9t. 
Lord  Chancellor  quotha  1  And  you  woulde  be 
Dame  Alice,  I  trow,  and  ride  in  a  whirlecote, 
and  keep  a  Spanish  jennet,  and  a  couple  of  grey- 
hotmds,  and  wear  a  train  before  and  behind, 
and  carry  a  jerfalcon  on  your  fist."  "  On  my 
wrist."  "  No,  that's  not  such  a  pretty  word  as 
t'other!     Goto,  go!" 

Straying  from  y*  others,  to  a  remote  comer 
of  the  meadow,  or  ever  I  was  aware,  I  came 
close  upon  Gammer  Gumey,  holding  somewhat 
with  much  care.  "  Give  ye  good  den.  Mistress 
Meg,"  quo^  she,  "  I  cannot  abear  to  rob  y« 
birds  of  theire  nests  ;  but  I  knows  you  and 
yours  be  kind  to  dtunb  creatures,  soe  here's  a 
nest  o'  young  owzels  for  ye— and  I  can't  call 
'em  diunb  nowther,  for  they'll  sing  bravelie 
some  o'  these  days."  "  How  hast  fared,  of  late. 
Gammer?"  quoth  I.  "Why,  well  enow  for 
such  as  I,"  she  made  answer ;  "  since  I  lost  y* 
use  o'  my  right  hand,  I  can  nowther  spin,  nor 
nurse  sick  folk,  but  I  pulls  rushes,  and  that 
brings  me  a  few  pence,  and  I  be  a  good  herbal- 
ist; and,  because  I  says  one  or  two  English 
prayers  and  hates  y*  priests,  some  folks  thinks 
me  a  witch."  "  But  why  dost  hate  y  priests  ?" 
quoth  I.  "Never  you  mind,"  she  gave  answer, 
"I've  reasons  manie ;  and  for  my  English  pray- 
ers, they  were  taught  me  by  a  gentleman  I 
nursed,  that's  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  along 
with  poor  Joan." 

And  soe  she  hobbled  off,  and  I  felt  kindlie 
towards  her,  I  scarce  knew  why — ^perhaps  be- 
cause she  spake  soe  lovingly  of  her  dead  sister, 
and  because  of  that  sister's  name.  JIfy  mother's 
name  was  Joan. 


Erasmus  is  gone.  His  last  saying  to  father 
was,  "  They  will  have  you  at  court  yet ;"  and 
father's  answer,  "  When  Plato's  year  comes 
round." 

To  me  he  gave  a  copy,  how  precious !  of  his 
Testament.  "You  are  an  elegant  Latinlst, 
Margaret,"  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  but,  if  you 
woulde  drink  deeplie  of  y*  well-springs  of  wis- 
dom, applie  to  Greek.  The  Latins  have  onlie 
shallow  rivulets ;  the  Greeks,  ^copious  rivers, 
running  over  sands  of  gold.  Read  Plato ;  he 
wrote  on  marble,  with  a  diamond ;  but  above 
alle,  read  y*  New  Testament.  'Tis  the  key  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

To  Mr.  Gunnell,  he  said,  smiling,  "Have  a 
care  of  thyself  dear  Gonellus,  and  take  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake.  The  wages  of 
most  scholars  nowadays,  are  weak  eyes,  ill- 
health,  an  empty  purse,  and  shorte  commons. 
I  neede  only  bid  thee  beware  of  the  two  first." 

To  Bewi,  "Farewell,  Bessy;  thank  you  for 
mending  my  bad  Latin.  When  I  write  to  you, 
I  will  be  sure  to  signe  myselfe  *  Roterodamius.' 
Farewell,  sweete,  Cecil ;  let  me  always  continue 
your  'desired  amiable.'  And  you,  Jacky,— 
love  your  book  a  little  more." 

"  Jack's  deare  mother,  not  content  with  her 
girls,"  sayth  father,  "was  alwaies  wishing  for  j 
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a  boy,  and  at  last  she  had  one  that  means  to 
remain  a  boy  alle  his  life.'' 

^^  The  Dutch  schooUnasters  thoughte  me  diille 
and  heayie,"  sayth  Erasmus,  "soe  there  is 
some  hope  of  Jacky  yet."  And  soe,  stepped 
into  y*  barge,  which  we  watched  to  Chelsea 
Reach.  How  duUe  the  house  has  beene  ever 
since  !  Rupert  and  William  have  had  me  into 
y*  payillion  to  hear  y*  plot  of  a  miracle-play 
they  have  alreadie  begunne  to  talk  over  for 
Christmasse,  but  it  seemed  to  me  downrighte 
rubbish.  Father  sleeps  in  towne  to-nighte,  soe 
we  shall  be  stupid  enow.  Bessy  hath  under- 
taken to  work  father  a  slipper  for  his  tender 
foot ;  and  is  hapj^e,  tracing  for  y*  pattern  our 
three  moor-cocks  and  colts  j  but  I  am  idle  and 
tiresome. 

If  I  had  paper,  I  woulde  beginne  my  project- 
ed oput;  but  I  dare  not  ask  Gunnel  for  anie 
more  just  yet;  nor  have  anie  money  to  buy 
some.  I  wish  I  had  a  couple  of  angels.  I  think 
I  shall  write  to  father  for  them  to-morrow ;  he 
alwaies  likes  to  heare  £rom  us  if  he  is  twenty- 
four  hours  absent,  proyiding  we  conclude  not 
with  '"''  I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 


I  have  writ  my  letter  to  father.  I  almoste 
wish,  now,  that  I  had  not  sent  it. 

Rupert  and  Will  still  full  of  theire  moralitie, 
which  reallie  has  some  fun  in  it.  To  ridicule 
y«  extraTagance  of  those  who,  as  the  saying  is, 
carry  theire  farms  and  fields  on  theire  backs, 
William  proposes  to  come  in,  all  verdant,  with 
a  reall  model  of  a  farm  on  his  back  and  a  wind- 
mill on  his  head. 


How  Bweete,  how  gracious  an  answer  £rom 
father  I  John  Harris  has  broughte  me  with  it 
y*  two  angels  \  less  pri2ed  than  this  epistle. 

July  10. 

Sixteenth  birthdaye.  Father  away,  which 
made  it  sadde.  Mother  gave  me  a  payr  of  blue 
hosen  with  silk  clocks ;  Mr.  Gunnel,  an  ivorie 
handled  stylus;  Bess,  a  bodkin  for  my  hair; 
Daisy,  a  book-mark ;  Mercy,  a  saffron  cake ; 
Jack,  a  basket ;  and  Cecil,  a  nosegay.  Will- 
iam's present  was  fayrest  of  alle,  but  I  am  hurte 
with  him  and  myselfe;  for  he  offered  it  soe 
queerlie  and  tagged  it  with  such  ....  I  refused 
it,  and  there's  an  end.  'Twas  unmannerlie  and 
unkinde  of  me,  and  I've  cried  aboute  it  since. 

Father  alwaies  gives  us  a  birthdaye  treat ; 
soe,  contrived  that  mother  shoulde  take  us  to 
see  my  Lord  Cardinal  of  York  goe  to  Westmin- 
ster in  state.  We  had  a  merrie  water-party ; 
got  goode  places  and  saw  the  show;  crosse- 
bearers,  pillar-bearers,  ushers  and  alle.  Him- 
selfe  in  crimson  engrayned  sattin,  and  tippet  of 
sables,  with  an  orange  in  his  hand  helde  to  's 
nose,  as  though  y«  conunon  ayr  were  too  vile  to 
breathe.  What  a  pompons  priest  it  is !  The 
archbishop  mighte  well  say,  "That  man  is 
dnmk  with  too  much  prosperitie." 

Between  dinner  and  supper,  we  had  a  fine 
skirmish  in  y*  straits  of  Thermopyls.   Mr.  Gun- 


nel headed  the  Persians,  and  Will  was  Leoni- 
das,  with  a  swashing  buckler,  and  a  helmet  a 
yard  high;  but  Mr.  Gunnel  gave  him  such  a 
rap  on  the  crest  that  it  went  over  f  wall ;  worn 
then  William 'thought  there  was  nothing  1^  ibr 
him  but  to  die.  Howbeit,  as  he  had  beene  layd 
low  sooner  than  he  had  reckoned  on,  he  pro- 
longed his  last  agcmies  a  goode  deal,  and  gave 
one  of  y«  Persians  a  tremendous  kick  just  as 
they  were  aboute  to  rifle  his  pouch.  They  there- 
fore thoughte  there  must  be  somewhat  in  it  they 
shoulde  like  to  see;  soe,  helde  him  do-vfrn  in 
spite  of  his  hitting  rights  snd  lefte,  and  pulled 
therefrom,  among  sundrie  lessee  matters,  a  car- 
nation knot  of  mine.     Poor  varlet,  I  wish  he 

would  not  be  so  stupid 

.  After  supper,  mother  proposed  a  conoert ;  and 
we  were  alle  singing  a  rounds,  when,  looking 
up,  I  saw  father  standing  in  y  door-way,  with 
such  a  happy  smile  on  his  face  1  He  was  doaa 
behind  Rupert  and  Daisy,  who  were  singing 
from  y«  same  book,  and  advertised  them  of  his 
coming  by  gentlie  knocking  theire  heads  to- 
gether; but!  had  the  firste  kiss,  vven  befom 
mother,  because  of  my  birthdaye. 

It  turns  out  that  father's  lateness  yester-«ven 
was  caused  by  press  of  businesse;  a  forays 
mission  having  beene  proposed  to  him,  which 
he  resisted  as  long  as  he  oould,  but  was  at 
lengthe  reluctantlie  induced  to  accept.  Length 
of  his  stay  uncertayn,  which  casts  a  gloom  on 
alle ;  but  there  is  soe  much  to  doe  as  to  leave 
little  time  to  think,  and  father  is  busiest  of  aUe ; 
yet  hath  founde  leisure  to  concert  with  mother 
for  us  a  journey  into  y^  country,  which  will 
occupy  some  of  y*  weeks  of  his  absence.  I  am 
full  of  carefuUe  thoughts  and  forebodings,  b^g 
naturallie  of  too  anxious  a  disposition.  Oh,  let 
me  caste  alle  my  cares  on  another!  Feoisti 
nos  ad  te,  Domine ;  et  inquietum  est  cor  nos- 
trum, donee  requiescat  in  te. 

'Tis  soe  manie  months  agone  since  that  I 
made  an  entry  in  my  libellus,  as  that  my 
motto — "nulla  dies  sine  Unea — ,"  hath  some- 
what  of  sarcasm  in  it.  How  manie  things  doe 
I  beginne  and  leave  unfinisht  1  and  yet,  less  from 
caprice  than  lack  of  strength ;  like  him  of  whom 
y*  scripture  was  writ — "  this  man  beganne  to 
build  and  was  not  able  to  finish."  My  opM, 
for  instance ;  the  which  my  father's  prolonged 
absence  in  y*  autumn  and  my  winter  visitt  to 
aunt  Nan  and  aunt  Fan  gave  me  such  leisure  to 
Carrie  forward.  But  alack !  leisure  was  less  to 
seeke  than  leaminge ;  and  when  I  came  back  to 
mine  olde  taskes,  leisure  was  awanting  too; 
and  then,  by  reason  of  my  sleeping  in  a  separais 
chamber,  I  was  enabled  to  steale  hours  from  y* 
earlie  mom  and  hours  from  f  ni|^t,  and,  liks 
imto  Solomon's  virtuous  woman,  my  candle 
went  not  out.  But  'twas  not  to  purpose  y^  I 
worked,  like  y*  virtuous  woman,  for  I  was  fol- 
lowing a  Jack-o-lantem ;  having  ibrsooke  j* 
straight  path  laid  downs  by  Erasmus  for  a 
foolish  path  of  mine  owne ;  and  soe  I  toyled, 
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and  blundered,  and  puzzled,  and  was  mazed; 
and  then  oune  on  that  payn  in  my  head. 
Father  sayd,  "What  makes  Meg  aoe  pale!" 
and  I  sayd  not :  and,  at  y«  last,  I  tolde  moiher 
there  was  somewhat  throbbing  and  twisting  in 
y*  back  of  mine  head  like  unto  a  little  worm 
that  woulde  not  die;  and  she' made  answer, 
"Ah,  a  maggot,"  and  soe  by  her  scoff  I  was 
shamed.  Then  1  gare  over  mine  opus,  but  y* 
pa3rn  did  not  yet  goe;  soe  then  I  was  longing 
for  y*  deare  pleasure,  and  fondlie  turning  over  y^ 
leayes,  and  wondering  woulde  father  be  surprised 
and  pleased  with  it  some  daye,  when  father 
himself  came  in  or  ever  I  was  aware.  He 
sa^th,  '^  What  hast  thou,  Meg?"  I  faltered  and 
would  sett  it  aside.  He  sayth,  "Nay,  let  me 
see;"  and  soe  takes  it  from  me;  and  after  y^ 
firste  glanoe  throws  himself  into  a  seat,  his  back 
to  me,  and  finite  runs  it  hastilie  through,  then 
beginnes  with  methode  and  such  silence  and' 
gravitie  as  that  I  trembled  at  his  side,  and  felt 
what  it  must  be  to  stand  a  priscmer  at  the  bar, 
and  he  y*  jwjge.  Sometimes  I  thought  he  must 
be  pleased,  at  others  not :  at  lengthe,  alle  tay 
fond  hopes  were  ended  by  his  crying,  **  This  will 
never  doe.  Poor  wretch,  hath  this  then  beene 
thy  toyl  ?  How  oouldst  find  time  for  soe  much 
labor  ?  for  hew  hath  been  trouble  enow  and  to 
spare.  Thou  must  have  stolen  it,  -sweet  Meg, 
from  the  night,  and  prevented  y  morning  watch. 
Moat  dear'st  I  thy  father's  owne  loved  chihi ;" 
and  soe,  caressing  me  till  I  gave  over  my  sha^e 
and  disappointment. 

"  I  neede  not  to  tell  thee,  Meg,"  father  sayth, 
"of  y«  unprofitable  labour  of  Sisyphus,  nor  of 
drawing  water  in  a  sieve.  There  are  some 
things,  most  deare  one,  that  a  woman,  if  she 
irieth,  may  doe  as  well  as  a  man;  and  some 
■he  can  not,  and  some  she  had  better  not. 
JNow,  I  tell  thee  firmlie,  since  y«  first  payn  is  y« 
leaste  sharpe,*  that,  despite  y*  spiritt  and  genius 
herein  shewn,  I  am  avised  'tis  work  thou  canst 
not  and  work  thou  hadst  better  not  doe.  But 
judge  for  thyselfe ;  if  thou  wilt  persist,  thou 
shalt  have  leisure  and  quiet,  sad  a  chamber  in 
lUy  new  building,  and  alio  y*  help  my  gallery  of 
books  may  afford.  But  ihy  father  says,  for- 
bear." 

Soe,  what  could  I  say,  but  "My  father  shaU 
never  speak  to  me  in  vayn  !" 

Then  he  gathered  f  papers  up  and  sayd, 
"Then  I  shaU  take  temptation  out  of  your 
way ;"  and  pressing  'em  to  his  heart  as  he  did 
soe,  sayth,  "They  are  as  deare  to  me  as  they 
can  be  to  you ;"  and  soe  left  me,  looking  out  as 
though  I  noted  (but  I  noted  not),  the  dear- 
shining  Thames.  'Twas  twilighte,  and  I  stoode 
there  I  know  not  how  long,  alonC'  and  lonely ; 
with  tears  coming,  I  knew  not  why,  into  mine 
eyes.  There  was  a  weight  in  y«  ayr,  as  of 
coming  thunder  <;  the  screaming,  ever  and  anon, 
of  Jimo  and  Argus,  inclined  me  to  mellancholie, 
MS  it  alwaies  does :  and  at  length  I  beganne  to 
note  y'  moon  rising,  and  y«  deepening  dearoesse 
of  y"  water,  and  y«  lazy  motion  of  y«  barges, 
and  y«  flashes  of  light  whene'er  y*  rowers  dipt 
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theire  oars.  And  then  I  beganne  to  attend  to 
y  cries  and  different  sounds  from  acrosse  y* 
water,  and  y*  tolling  of  a  distant  bell ;  and  I 
felle  back  on  mine  olde  heart-sighinge,  "  Fecisti 
nos  ad  te,  Domine ;  et  inquietum  est  oor  nos- 
trum, donee  requiescat  in  te." 

Or  ever  the  week  was  gone,  my  father  had 
contrived  for  me  another  journey  to  New  Hall, 
to  abide  with  the  lay  nuns,  as  he  calleth  them, 
aunt  Nan  and  atmt  Fan,  whom  my  step-mother 
loveth  not,  but  whom  I  love  and  whom  father 
knreth.  Indeede,  'tis  sayd  in  Essex  that  at 
first  he  inclined  to  aunt  Nan  rather  than  to  my 
mother ;  but  that,  perceiving  my  mother  affected 
his  oompanie  and  aimt  Nan  sffeoted  it  not,  he 
diverted  his  hesitating  affections  unto  her  and 
took  her  to  wife.  Albeit,  aunt  Nan  loveth  him 
dearlie  as  a  sister  ou^t:  indeed,  die  loveth 
aUe,  except,  methinketh,  herself,  to  whom, 
lUone,  she  is  rigid  and  severe.  How  holie  are 
my  aunts'  lives  !  Cloistered  nuns  could  not  be 
more  pure,  and  could  scafce  be  as  usefuUe. 
Though  wise,  they  can  be  gay;  though  noe 
longer  young,  they  love  the  young.  And  theire 
reward  is,  the  young  love  them  ;  and  I  am  fulle 
sure,  in  this  world  they  seeke  noe  better. 

Returned  to  Chelsea,  I  spake  much  in  prayse 
of  mine  aunts,  and  of  single  life.  On  a  certayn 
eivening,  we  maids  were  sett  at  our  needles  and 
samplers  on  y*  pavillion  steps;  and,  as  follie 
will  out,  'gan  talk  of  what  we  wcmld  fayn  have 
to  our  lots,  shoulde  a  good  fairie  sti^te  up  and 
grant  cache  a  wish.  Daisy  was  for  a  countess's 
degree,  with  hawks  and  hounds.  Bess  was  for 
founding  a  college,  Mercy  a  hospital,  and  shs 
spake  soe  experimentallie  of  its  conditions  that 
I  was  fayn  to  goe  partners  with  her  in  the  same. 
Cecy  commenced  "  Supposing  I  were  married ; 
if  once  that  I  were  married"— on  which,  father, 
who  had  come  up  unperoeived,  burst  out  laugh- 
ing and  sayth,  "Well,  dame  Cecily,  and  what 
state  would  you  keep?"  Howbeit  as  he  and  I 
afterwards  paced  together,  juxta  fluvium,  he  did 
say,  "  Mercy  hath  well  propounded  the  oonditiona 
of  an  hospitd  or  alms-house  for  aged  and  sick 
folk,  and  'tis  a  fantasie  of  mine  to  sett  even 
such  an  one  afoot,  and  give  you  the  conduct  of 
the  same." 

From  this  cardess  speech,  dropped,  as  'twere, 
by  y*  way,  hath  sprung  mine  house  of  refuge  I 
and  oh,  what  pleasure  have  I  derived  from  it! 
How  good  is  my  father!  how  the  poor  bless 
him !  and  how  kind  is  he,  through  them,  to  me  1 
Laying  his  hand  kindly  on  my  shoulder,  this 
morning,  he  sayd,  "  Meg,  how  fares  it  with  thee 
now?  Have  I  cured  the  payn  in  thy  head?" 
Then,  putting  the  house-key  into  mine  hand,  he 
laughingly  added,  "'Tis  now  yours,  my  joy,  by 
Livery  and  Seisin." 

• A\xg.  6. 

I  wish  William  w^  give  me  back  my  Testa- 
ment. Tis  one  thing  to  steal  a  knot  or  a  posie,. 
and  another  to  borrow  y*  most  valuable  book  in 
y  house  and  keep  it  week  after  week.  He 
soughte  it  with  a  kind  of  mysterie,  soe  as  that 
I  forbeare  to  ask  it  of  him  in  companie,  lest  I 
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s^  doe  him  an  ill  turn ;  and  yet  I  haye  none 
other  occasion. 

The  emperor,  the  King  of  France,  and  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes  are  alle  striving  which  shall  have 
Erasmus,  and  alle  in  vayn.  He  hath  refused  a 
professor's  chayr  at  Louvain,  and  a  Sicilian 
bishoprick.  E'en  thus  it  was  with  him  when 
he  was  here  this  spring — ^the  Queen  w^  have 
had  him  for  her  preceptor,  the  King  and  Cardi- 
nall  prest  on  him  a  royall  apartment  and  salarie, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  contended  for  him,  but 
his  saying  was,  '^  Alle  these  I  value  less  than 
my  libertie,  my  studdies,  and  my  literarie  toyls.'* 
How  much  greater  is  he  than  those  who  woulde 
confer  on  him  greatness !  Noe  man  of  letters 
hath  equall  reputation  or  is  soe  mueh  courted. 

Testereven,  after  overlooking  the  men  plajring 
at  loggats,  father  and  I  strayed  away  along 
ThermopyliB  into  y*  home-field;  and  as  we 
sauntered  together  imder  the  elms,  he  sayih 
with  a  sigh,  ^^  Jack,  is  Jack,  and  no  More  .... 
he  will  never  be  any  thing.  An*  'twere  not  for 
my  beloved  wenches,  I  should  be  an  unhappy 
father.  But  what  though ! — ^My  Meg  b  better 
tmto  me  than  ten  sons ;  and  it  maketh  no  differ- 
ence at  harvest  time  whether  our  com  were  put 
into  the  ground  by  a  man  or  a  woman." 

While  I  was  turning  in  my  mind  what  excuse 
I  might  make  for  John,  father  taketh  me  at  un- 
awares by  a  sudden  change  of  subject ;  saying, 
'''Come,  tell  me,  Meg,  why  canst  not  affect 
WiUEoper?" 

I  was  a  good  while  silent,  at  lepg^h  made 
answec,  **  He  is  so  unlike  alle  I  esteem  and  ad^ 
mire  ...  so  unlike  alle  I  have  been  taught  to 
esteem  and  admire  by  you." — 

"Have  at  you,"  he  returned  laughing,  "I 
knew  not  I  had  been  sharpening  weapons 
■agaynst  myself.  True  he  is  neither  Achilles  nor 
Hector,  nor  even  Paris,  but  yet  well  enough, 
meseems,  as  times  go— smarter  and  comelier 
than  either  Heron  or  Dancey." 

I,  faltering,  made  answer,  "Good  looks  aflfect 
me  but  little — 'tis  in  his  better  part  I  feel  the 
want.  He  can  not .  .  .  discourse,  for  instance, 
to  one's  mind  and  soul,  like  unto  you,  dear 
father,  or  Erasmus." 

"  I  should  marvel  if  he  could,"  returned  father 
gravelie,  *'  thou  art  mad,  my  daughter,  to  look, 
in  a  youth  of  Will's  years,  for  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  forty  or  fifty.  What  were  Erasmus  and 
I,  dost  thou  suppose,  at  Will's  age?  Alas, 
Meg,  I  should  not  like  you  to  know  what  I  was  1 
3f  en  called  me  the  boy-sage,  and  I  know  not 
^hat,  but  in  my  heart  and  head  was  a  world  of 
«in  and  folly.  Thou  mightst  as  well  expect 
Will  to  have  my  hair,  eyes,  and  teeth,  alle 
getting  y*  worse  for  wear,  as  to  have  the  fruits 
of  my  life-long  experience,  in  some  cases  full 
dearly  bought.  Take  him  for  what  he  is,  match 
him  by  the  young  minds  of  his  owne  standing 
consider  how  long  and  closeUe  we  have  known 
him.  His  parts  are,  surelie,  not  amiss :  he  hath 
more  book-lore  than  Danoey,  more  mother  wit 
than  Allington." 


"But  why  need  I  to  concem  myself  abont 
him?"  I  exclayawd,  "  WiU  is  very  weU  in  his 
way  :  why  s'  we  cross  eaoh  other's  paths  ?  I 
am  young,  I  have  mu^  to  learn,  I  love  nij 
studdies — ^why  interrupt  them  with  other  and 
lesse  wise  thoughts?" 

"Because  nothing  can  be  wise  that  is  not 
practical,"  retumed  father,  "and  I  teach  my 
children  philosophic  to  fitt  them  for  living  in  y* 
world,  not  above  it.  One  may  spend  a  life  in 
dreaming  over  Plato,  and  yet  goe  out  of  it  with- 
out leaving  y^  world  a  whit  y*  better  for  our 
having  made  part  of  it.  'Tis  to  little  purpose 
we  studdy,  if  it  onlie  makes  us  look  for  perfec- 
tions in  others  which  they  may  in  vayn  seek  for 
in  ourselves.  It  is  not  even  necessary  or  goode 
for  U0  to  live  entirelie  with  congei^aU  spiritta. 
The  vigourous  tempers  the  inert,  the  passionate 
is  evened  by  the  cool-tempered,  the  prosaic 
balances  the  visionarie.  Woulde  thy  mother 
suit  me  better,  dost  thou  suppose,  if  she  coulde 
discuss  polemicks  like  Luther  or  Melancthonf 
E'en  thine  owne  sweet  mother,  Meg,  was  lees 
affected  to  study  than  thou  art— she  learnt  to 
love  it  for  my  sake,  but  I  made  her  what  she 
was." 

And,  with  a  suddain  burste  of  fond  reeoUeo- 
tion,  he  hid  his  eyes  on  my  shoulder,  and  for  a 
moment  or  soe,  cried  bitterlie.  As  for  me,  I 
shed,  oh  I  such  salt  teares  I . . . . 


THE   PEABL-DIVERS. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  last  year's  fish- 
ery, there  was  a  man  whom,  go  whereva 
I  would,  I  was  always  certain  to  meet.  Like 
myself^  he  was  a  diver,  and  like  myself  more- 
over, he  pretended  to  have  no  surname,  but  went 
simply  by  the  name  of  Eafael.  At  the  cleans- 
ing-trough, beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  no 
matter  where  it  was,  we  were  always  thrown 
together,  so  that  we  quickly  became  intimate; 
and  his  remarkable  skill  as  a  diver  had  inspired 
me  with  considerable  esteem  for  him.  Alike 
courageous  as  skillful,  he  snapped  his  fingers  at 
the  sharks,  declaring  his  power  to  intimidate 
them  by  a  particular  expression  of  the  eye.  In 
fine,  he  was  a  fearless  diver,  an  industrious 
workman,  and,  above  all,  a  most  jovial  comrade. 

Matters  went  smoothly  enough  between  us, 
till  the  day  when  a  girl  and  her  mother  took  up 
their  abode  at  the  island  Espiritu  Sante.^ 
Some  business  that  I  had  to  transact  with  the 
dealers  in  this  island  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her.  I  fell  desperately  in  love ;  and 
as  I  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  reputation, 
neither  she  nor  her  mother  looked  with  an  un- 
favorable eye  on  my  suit  or  my  presents.  When 
the  day's  work  was  over,  and  every  body  sup- 
posed me  asleep  in  my  hut,  I  swam  across  to 
the  island,  whence  I  retumed  about  an  hour 
after  midnight  without  ray  absence  being  at  all 
surmised. 

Some  days  had  elapsed  since  my  first  noc- 
turnal vistt  to  Espiritu  Sante,  when,  as  I  was 


*  Island  in  the  Qnlf  of  CaUfornit,  fJunoof  for  the  qaan* 
tity  of  oyiter-beda  nod  the  qaality  of  fiie  pearls. 
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one  morning  going  to  the  fishery  just  before 
daybreak,  I  met  one  of  those  old  crones  who 
pretend  to  be  able  to  charm  the  sharks  by  their 
spells.  She  wa8  seated  mear  my  hut,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  watching  my  arrival.  As  she  per- 
ceived me,  she  exclaimed,  "  How  £ares  it  with 
my  son,  Jos^  Juan?" 

"  Good  morning^  mother  1"  I  replied,  and  was 
passing  on,  when  she  approached  me,  and  said, 
"  Listen  to  me,  Jos^  Juan  ;  I  have  to  speak  to 
you  of  that  whicJh  nearly  concerns  you." 

"Nearly  concerns  me!"  I  repeated,  in  great 
surprise. 

"Yes.  Do  you  deny  that  your  heart  is  in 
the  island  of  Espuritu  Sante,  or  that  you  cross 
the  strait  every  night  to  see  and  converse  with 
her  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  your  love?" 

"  How  know  you  that  ?" 

"No  matter  J  I  know  it  well.  Jos^  Juan, 
for  you  this  voyage  is  iraught  with  a  twofold 
peril.  The  foes  whom  my  charms  can  hold 
narmless  during  the  ilay  only  lie  in  wait  for  you 
each  night  beneath  the  waves;  on  the  shore, 
foes  more  dangerous  still,  and  over  whom  my 
arts  are  powerless,  dog  your  steps.  I  come  to 
offer  you  my  aid  to  combat  these  double  dan- 
gers." 

My  only  answer  was  by  a  loud  laugh  of  con- 
tempt. The  old  Indian's  eyes  sparkled  with 
fiendish  fiiry  as  she  exclaimed,  "And  because 
you  are  without  faith,  you  deem  me  without 
power  ?  Be  it  so ;  there  are  those  who  believe 
in  the  influence  you  but  scoff  at." 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  little 
case  .of  printed  cloth,  and  producing  amid  pearls 
of  inferior  value  one  of  a  large  size  and  brilliant 
water,  she  replied,  "  Know  you  aught  of  tliis  ?" 
It  was  one  I  had  given  to  Jesusita,*  for  such 
was  the  girl's  name. 

"  How  came  you  by  it  ?"  cried  I. 

The  witch  gave  me  a  look  of  hatred. 

"  How  came  I  by  it?  Why,  'twas  given  me 
by  a  damsel  the  fairest  that  ever  set  foot  on 
these  shores ;  a  damsel  who  would  be  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  a  young  man,  and  who  came 
to  crave  my  protection— that  protection  you 
hold  so  cheap — (or  one  she  fondly  loves." 

"His  name!"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  fearful 
sinking  at  my  heart. 

"What  matters  it,"  jeeringly  returned  the 
hag,  "  since  hit  name  is  not  the  one  you  bear  ?" 

I  hardly  know  how  I  resisted  the  impulse  to 
crush  the  cursed  witch  beneath  my  feet;  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  I  turned  my  back 
to  her  that  she  might  not  read  in  my  face  the 
anguish  of  my  soul,  and  coolly  saying,  "  Tou  are 
a  lying  old  dotard,"  I  walked  on  to  the  fishery. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  close,  1  went  as  usual  to 
Jesusita,  and  the  welcome  she  gave  me  soon 
dispelled  all  lurking  suspicions.  I  felt  no  doubt 
but  that  the  old  woman,  in  resentment  of  my 
contemptuous  treatment,  had  purposely  deceived 
me  as  to  the  name  of  him  for  whom  Jesusita  had 
craved  that  protection  which  I  had  despised. 

I  had  utterly  forgotten  my  scene  with  the 


witch,  wben,  one  night,  I  was  as  usual  crossing 
the  strait  on  my  return  home.  The  sky  was 
dark  and  lowering,  yet  not  so  cloudy  but  that  I 
could  distinguish  amid  the  waves  something 
which,  from  its  manner  of  swimming,  I  could 
make  out  to  be  a  man.  The  object  was  along* 
side  of  me.  The  old  crone's  words  rushed  upon 
my  memory,  and  I  felt  a  thrill  of  agony  convulse 
my  irame.  For  an  enemy  I  cared  but  little ;  the 
idea  that  I  hod  a  rival  uxmerved  me  at  once, 

I  determined  to  ascertain  who  the  unknown 
might  be ;  and  not  ^nrishing  to  be  seen,  I  swam 
under  water  in  his  direction.  When,  according 
to  my  calculation,  we  must  have  crossed  each 
other,  he  above  and  I  below  the  surface,  I  rose 
above  water.  The  blood  hod  rushed  to  my  head 
with  such  violence  as  to  render  me  xmable  for 
some  time  to  distinguish  aught  amidst  the  dark- 
ness beyond  the  phosphorescent  light  that  played 
upon  t^e  crest  of  the  waves;  unerring  signs 
of  a  coming  storm.  Nevertheless,  I  held  on  my 
course  in  the  direction  of  Espiritu  Sante.  Some 
few  minutes  elapsed  ere  I  again  beheld  the 
swinmier's  head.  He  clove  the  waves  with  such 
rapidity  that  I  could  scarce  keep  pace  with  him. 
But  one  alone  among  all  I  knew  could  vie  with 
me  in  swiftness;  I  redoubled  my  efforts,  and 
soon  gained  so  much  on  him  as  obliged  me  to 
strike  out  less  quickly.  In  short,  I  saw  him  land 
upon  a  rock  and  ascend  it;  and  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  played  upon  sea  and  shore,  I  recognized 
the  face  of  Eafael.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  were 
we  doomed  to  cross  each  other's  path.  A  feel- 
ing of  hatred,  deadly  and  intense,  was  busy  st 
my  heart,  and  methought  it  were  well  we  met 
but  once  again.  However,  we  were  destined  to 
meet  on  one  more  occasion  than  I  hod  reckoned 
upon. 

At  first  I  determined  upon  calling  him  by 
name  and  discovering  my  presence;  but  there 
ore  moments  in  one's  life  when  our  actions  refuse 
to  second  the  will.  Spite  of  myself^  I  suffered 
him  to  pursue  his  way,  while  I  gained  the  emi- 
nence he  had  just  quitted.  Thence  was  it  easy 
for  me  to  watch  his  course.  I  observed  him 
take  the  same  direction  I  was  so  wont  to  take, 
then  knock  at  the  door  of  that  hut  I  knew  so 
well.     He  entered,  and  disappeared. 

I  fancied  for  one  moment  I  heard,  borne  along 
ihe  howling  of  the  gale,  the  old  witch's  scofling 
laugh  as  she  croaked  out,  "  What  matters  it  to 
you,  tdnce  his  name  is  not  the  one  you  bear  ?" 
and,  looming  amid  the  darkness,  methought  I 
saw  her  shriveled  and  withered  arm  stretched 
out  in  the  direction  of  Jesusita's  dwelling ;  and 
I  rushed  forward,  knife  in  hand.  A  few  strides, 
and  I  stood  before  the  door,  and  stooped  do^m 
to  listen ;  but  I  heard  naught  beyond  indistinct 
murmurings.  I  had  now  partially  recovered  my 
tang-froid^  and  bent  my  whole  thoughts  upon 
revenge. 

I  drew  my  knife,  and  passed  it  along  a  stone 
to  assure  its  edge ;  but  I  did  so  with  such  care- 
lessness or  agitation  that  it  shivered  to  the  hilt. 
Thus  deprived  of  the  solo  weapon  that  I  could 
rely  upon  for  my  revenge,  I  felt  that  I  hod  not 
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an  instant  to  Iom.  I  ran  in  all  haste  to  the 
beach,  and  nnnuxwed  a  boat  that  lay  alongside. 
My  rage  renewed  my  energies  :  I  crossed  the 
■trait,  rushed  to  my  hut,  procured  another  knife, 
uid  again  set  out  to  Espiritu  Sante.  The  gale 
increased  in  violence.  The  sea  gleamed  like  a 
fiery  lake.  The  gavista's*  wailing  cry  re-echoed 
along  the  rocks ;  the  sea-wolfs  howi  was  heard 
amid  ih9  darkness.  All  at  once  sounds  of 
another  kind  broke  upon  my  ear :  they  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  rery  bosom  of  the  ocean.  I 
listened;  but  a  sudden  squall  orerpowered  the 
confused  murmurings  of  the  waves,  and  I  fancied 
my  senses  had  deceived  me,  when,  some  seconds 
afterward,  the  cry  was  repeated.  This  time  I 
was  not  mistaken  :  the  cry  I  heard  was  that  of 
a  human  being  in  the  very  extremity  of  anguish 
and  despair.  As  the  voice  proceeded  from  the 
direction  of  the  island,  I  at  once  conjectured  it 
was  Rafael  who  was  calling  for  help.  I  looked 
out,  but  looked  in  vain ;  the  obscurity  was  too 
thick,  and  I  could  distinguish  nothing.  Sud- 
denly, I  again  heaid  the  voice  exclaim,  '^  Boat 
ahoy,  for  God's  blessed  sake !" 

It  was  Eafael's  voice.  'Tis  all  very  well  to 
have  sworn  to  do  your  enemy  to  death,  to  wreak 
your  just  revenge  on  him  who  has  so  bitterly 
aggrieved  you ;  yet  when,  on  a  night  murky  and 
dark  as  that  his  tunes  arise  from  forth  a  sea 
swarming  with  monsters,  and  when  those  tones 
are  uttered  by  a  fearless  man,  and,  albeit, 
wrestling  in  mortal  peril,  there  is  in  that  ery  of 
last  anguish  somewhat  .that  strikes  awe  to  tiie 
very  soul.     I  could  not  repress  a  shudder. 

But  ray  emotion  was  of  short  duration.  I 
beard  the  sounds  of  a  strong  arm  buffeting  the 
waves,  and  I  rowed  in  that  direction.  Amidst 
a  luminous  shower  of  spray  and  foam  I  discover- 
ed Eafael.  Singular  enough,  instead  of  availing 
himself  of  his  strength  to  gain  the  boat,  he  re- 
mained stationary.  I  quickly  perceived  the 
cause.  At  some  distance  from  him,  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  there  was  a 
strong  phosphoric  light ;  this  light  was  slowly 
making  way  toward  Eafael.  Eight  well  I  knew 
what  that  light  portended ;  it  streamed  from  a 
tintarera^  of  the  largest  size.  One  stroke  of 
the  oar,  and  I  was  close  to  Eafael :  he  uttered  a 
cry  as  he  perceived  me,  but  was  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  speak.  He  seized  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat  by  an  effort  of  despair,  but  his  arms 
were  too  wearied  to  enable  him  to  raise  his  body. 
His  eyes,  though  glazed  with  fear,  yet  bore  so 
expressive  a  glance  as  they  encountered  mine, 
that  I  seized  his  hands  in  my  own,  and  pressed 
them  forcibly  against  the  sides  of  the  boat.  The 
tintorera  still  gradually  advanced.  For  a  mo- 
ment, but  one  brief  moment,  Eafael's  legs  hung 
motionless;  he  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  his 
eyes  closed,  his  hands  let  loose  their  hold,  and 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  fell  back  into  the  sea. 
The  shark  had  bitten  him  in  two. 


t  Species  of  shark  moft  etpedally  dreaded  by  dirers  for 
pearls,  whose  Intrepidity  ia  such  that  they  fearlessly  attack 
all  other  species. 


Ay!  I  might,  perchance,  have  grasped  his 
limbs  too  firmly  in  mine,  possibly  I  prevented 
hiiA  from  getting  into  the  boat,  but  my  knife 
was  innocent  of  his  blood ;  besides,  was  he  not 
my  rival — perchance  ray  successful  rival  ?  How- 
ever, scarcely  had  he  disappeared  than  I  plunged 
after  him ;  for  although  the  tintorera  had  ridded 
me  of  a  hated  foe,  still  I  bore  it  a  grudge  for  its 
brutal  proceedings  in  thus  summarily  disposing 
of  poor  Eafael.  Besides,  the  honor  of  the  cor- 
poration of  divers  was  at  stake.  Having  once 
tasted  human  flesh,  the  shark  would  doubtless 
attack  us  in  turn.  Well,  nothing  so  much  ex- 
cites the  ferocity  of  the  tintorera  as  such  tem- 
pestuous nights  as  the  one  that  bore  its  silent 
testimony  to  my  rival's  fate.  A  viscous  sub- 
stance that  oozes  from  porous  holes  around  the 
monster's  mouth  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  rendering  tiiem  as  luminous  as  fire- 
flies, and  thit  particularly  during  a  thimder- 
storm.  This  luminous  appearance  is  the  more 
visible  in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
By  a  merciful  dispensation  of  nature,  they  are 
almost  unable  to  see ;  so  that  the  silent  swimmer 
has  at  least  one  advantage  over  thcra.  More- 
over, they  can  not  seize  their  prey  without  turn- 
ing on  their  backs ;  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  courageous  man  and  a  skillful 
swimmer  has  some  chances  in  his  favor. 

I  dived  to  no  great  depth,  in  order  to  husband 
my  wind,  and  also  to  east  a  hasty  glance  above, 
beneath,  and  around  me.  The  waves  roared 
above  my  head,  loud  as  a  erash  of  thunder; 
fiery  flakes  of  water  drove  around  like  dust  be- 
fore the  Winds  of  March ;  but  in  my  inunediate 
▼ioinity  all  was  cahn.  A  black  and  shapeless 
mass  btruck  against  me  as  I  lay  suspended  in 
my  billowy  recess ;  'twas  aU  that  was  left  of 
Eafael.  Surely  it  was  written  in  the  book  of 
doom  that  I  should  always  find  that  man  in 
my  path. 

I  surmised  that  the  brute  I  was  in  quest  of 
would  be  at  no  great  distance,  for  the  fiery 
streak  I  had  perceived  waxed  larger  and  larger. 
The  tintorera  and  myself  must,  I  inferred,  be  at 
equal  depths;  but  the  shark  was  preparing  to 
rise.  My  breath  began  to  fail,  and  I  was  un- 
willing to  allow  the  monster  to  get  above  me, 
as  then  he  could  have  made  me  share  Eafael's 
fate  without  troubling  himself  to  turn  on  his 
back.  My  hopes  of  obtaining  the  victory  over 
it  depended  upon  the  time  it  required  to  execute 
this  manceuvre.  The  tintorera  swam  diagonally 
toward  me  with  such  rapidity  that  at  one  time 
I  was  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  membran<» 
that  half-covered  its  eyes,  and  to  feel  its  dusky 
fins  graze  my  body.  Gobbets  of  human  flesh 
still  clung  around  the  lower  jaw.  The  monster 
gazed  on  me  with  its  dim,  glassy  eye.  My 
head  had  that  moment  attained  the  level  of 
its  own.  I  drank  in  the  air  with  a  gurgle  I 
could  not  suppress,  and  struck  out  a  lusty 
stroke  in  a  parallel  direction  and  turned  round : 
well  for  me  I  did  so.  The  moon  lighted  up  for 
a  single  instant  the  whitish-gray  colored  belly 
of  the  tintorera — that  instant  was^nough ;  ibr, 
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a*  it  opened  its  eoormous  mouth,  bristling  with 
its  double  row  of  long  pointed  teeth,  I  plunged 
the  dagger  I  had  reserred  for  S»afael  into  its 
body,  and  drew  it  lengthwise  forth.  The  tin- 
tortra,  mortally  wounded,  sprung  several  feet  out 
of  the  water,  and  fell  striking  out  furiously  with 
its  tail,  which  fortunately  did  not  reach  me. 
For  a  space  I  struggled,  half  bUnded  by  the 
crimson  foam  that  beat  against  my  face;  but 
as  I  beheld  the  huge  carcass  of  the  enemy  float- 
ing a  lifeless  mass  upon  the  surface,  I  gave  vent 
to  a  triumphant  shout,  which,  spite  of  the  storm, 
might  be  heard  on  eitiier  coast. 

Day-light  began  to  dawn  as  I  gained  the 
shore,  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  firom  the 
exertion  I  had  undergone.  The  fishermen  were 
raising  their  nets,  and,  as  I  arrived,  the  tide 
washed  upon  the  coast  the  tintorera  and  B^ofaers 
ghastly  remains.  It  was  soon  spread  abroad 
that  I  had  endeavored  to  rescue  my  friend  from 
his  horribly  fate,  and  my  heroic  conduct  was 
lauded  to  the  echo.  But  one  person,  and  one 
alone,  suspected  the  truth — that  person  is  now 
my  wife. 

PHANTOMS   AND   REALITIES.— AN  AU- 

TOBIOGRAPHY.# 

PART  THE  8ECOND-NOOH. 

IX. 

THINGS  happen  in  the  world  every  day  which 
appear  incredible  on  paper.  Individuals 
may  secretly  acknowledge  to  themselves  the 
likelihood  of  such  things,  but  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind feel  it  necessary  to  treat  them  openly  with 
skepticism  and  ridicule.  The  real  is  sometimes 
too  real  for  the  line  «nd  plummet  of  the  estab- 
lished criticism.  It  is  the  province  of  art  to 
avoid  these  exceptional  incidents,  or  to  modify 
and  adapt  them  so  that  they  shall  appear  to 
harmonize  with  universal  humanity.  Hence  it 
is  that  fiction  is  often  more  truthful  than  biog- 
raphy; and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  it  ought 
to  be  so,  if  it  deal  only  with  materials  that  are 
reconcilable  with  the  general  experience. 

But  I  am  not  amenable  to  the  canons  of  art. 
I  am  not  writing  fiction.  I  am  relating  facts  ; 
and  if  they  should  appear  unreasoQable  or  im- 
probable, I  appeal,  for  their  vindication,  to  the 
candor  of  the  reader.  Every  man,  if  he  looks 
back  into .  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  will  find 
passages  which  would  be  pronoimced  pure  ex- 
aggeration imd  extravagance  in  a  novel. 

When  I  met  Astnea  the  next  morning,  I  could 
perceive  those  traces  of  deep  anxiety  which 
recent  circumstanoes  had  naturally  left  behind, 
and  which  the  flush  and  excitement  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  had  concealed.  She  was  very 
pale  and  nervous.  She  felt  that  the  moment 
had  come  wh^i  all  disguises  between  us  must 
end  forever,  and  she  trembled  on  the  verge  of 
disclosures  that  visibly  shook  her  fortitude. 

The  day  was  caUn  and  breathless.  Scarcely 
a  leaf  stiired  in  the  trees,  and  the  long  shadows 
slept  without  a  ruffle  on  the  turf.  The  stillness 
of  the  place  contrasted  strangely  with  the  tem- 
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pest  of  emotions  that  was  raging  in  my  heart. 
I  longed  to  get  into  the  air.  I  felt  the  house 
stifling,  and  thought  that  I  should  breathe  more 
freely  among  the  branches  of  the  little  wood 
that  looked  so  green  and  cool  down  by  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  There  was  a  rustic  seat 
there  under  a  canopy  of  drooping  boughs,  closo 
upon  the  water  and  the  bridge,  where  we  could 
ei\joy  the  luxiuy  of  perfect  solitude.  Request- 
ing her  to  follow  me,  I  went  alone  into  the  wood. 

The  iiiterval  seemed  to  me  long  before  she 
came;  and  when  she  did  come,  she  was  paler 
and  more  agitated  than  before.  I  tried  to  give 
her  confidence  by  repeated  protestations  of  my 
devotion ;  and  as  she  seemed  to  gather  courage 
from  the  earnestness  of  my  language,  I  again 
and  again  renewed  the  pledges  Which  bound  me 
to  her,  at  any  risk  our  position  might  demand. 

*'It  is  that,''  she  exclaimed,  ^' which  gives 
me  hope  and  comfort  You  have  had  time  to 
reflect  on  these  pledges,  ^nd  weigh  the  conse- 
quences they  involve,  and  you  now  repeat  them 
to  me  with  an  ardor  which  I  should  do  you  a 
great  wrong  to  doubt.  I  entirely  trust  to  you. 
If  I  am  deceived,  I  will  try  still  to  be  just,  and 
hardly  blame  you  so  much  as  the  world,  which 
few  men  can  relinquish  for  love." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  she  gradu- 
ally recovered  her  self-composure.  I  felt  that 
these  Expressions  gave  mo  a  nobler  motive  for 
surrendering  every  thing  for  her  sake.  She 
seemed  to  make  me  a  hero  .by  the  penalties  my 
devotion  enforced  upon  mo  ;  and  I  was  eager  to 
prove  myself  capable  of  the  most  heroic  sacri- 
fices. In  the  abyss  of  an  overwhelming  passion, 
where  reason  is  imprisoned  by  the  senses,  every 
man  is  willing  to  be  a  martyr. 

"  You  have  required  of  me,  Astnea,"  ssid  I, 
"  no,  not  required ;  but  you  have  placed  before 
me  the  possibility  of  sufferings  and  trials  result- 
ing from  our  union — loss  of  friends,  the  sur- 
render of  many  things  that  enter  into  the  ordi- 
nary scheme  of  married  life,  and  that  are  con- 
sidered by  the  world  indispensable  to  its  happi- 
ness. I  am  ready  to  relinquish  them  all.  I 
have  looked  for  this  end.  I  know  not  why  it 
should  be  so,  nor  does  it  give  me  a  moment's 
concern.  I  only  know  that  I  love  you  passion- 
ately, and  that  life  is  desolation  to  me  without 
you.  Let  us  therefore  have  no  further  delay. 
All  impediments  are  now  out  of  our  path.  We 
have  our  destinies  in  our  own  hands.  Let  us 
knit  them  into  one,  and  disappoint  the  scandal 
and  malignity  which,  from  that  hour,  can  ex- 
ercise no  further  influence  over  us." 

"You  spoke,"  returned  Astrssa,  looking  with 
a  calm,  clear  gaze  into  my  face,  as  if  she  pene- 
trated my  soul,  "  you  spoke  of  married  life." 

The  question  surprised  me.  It  was  her  look 
more  than  her  words  that  conveyed  a  meaning, 
indistinct,  but  full  of  terrible  suggestions.  It 
wsA  a  key  to  a  thousand  painful  conjectures, 
which  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant,  leaving 
confusion  and  giddiness  behind,  and  nothing 
certain  but  the  fear  of  what  was  to  follow.  I 
could  not  answer  her ;  or,  rather,  did  not  know 
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how  to  answer  hei,  and  raerely  tried  to  reassure 
her  with  a  smile,  which  I  felt  was  hollow  and 
unnatural. 

"One  word,''  she  proceeded,  m  the  same 
tone,  "  must  dispel  that  'dteam  forever.  It  is 
not  for  us  that  serene  life  yon  speak  of.  It  is 
not  for  me.  Our  destinies,  if  they  be  knit  to- 
gether, must  be  cemented  by  our  own  hands,  not 
at  the  altar  in  the  church,  but  in  the  sight  of 
heaven — a  bond  more  solemn,  and  imposing  a 
more  sacred  obligation." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  of 
these  expressions.  A  cold  dew  crept  over  my 
body,  and  I  felt  as  if  a  paralysis  had  fetruck  my 
senses.  Yet  at  the  same  moment,  and  while 
she  was  speaking  so  quietly  and  deliberately, 
and  uttering  words,  under  the  heavy  weight  of 
which  the  fabric  I  had  reared  in  my  imagination 
crumbled  down,  and  fell  with  a  crash  that  smote 
my  brain — a  crowd  of  memories  came  upon  me 
— isolated  words  and  gestures,  the  dark  allu- 
sions  of  the  dwari^  and  the  warnings  of  Astrsa 
herself — a  crowd  of  things  that  were  all  dark 
before  were  now  lighted  up.  As  the  stream  of 
electricity  flies  along  the  chain,  traversing  link 
after  link  and  mile  after  mile,  with  a  rapidity 
that  baffles  calculation,  so  my  thoughts  flashed 
over  every  incident  of  the  past.  I  now  under- 
stood it  all — ^the  mystery  that  lay  buried  in 
Astrsa's  words  and  abstractions — ^the  vacant 
heart — ^the  hope  that  looked  out  from  her  eyes, 
and  then  fled  back  to  be  quenched  in  silent 
despair — ^her  yearnings  for  solitude  and  reposft-^ 
the  devotional  spirit  that,  blighted  in  th6  world, 
and  condemned  to  be  shut  out  from  seeking 
happiness  in  social  conventions,  had  fallen  back 
upon  its  own  lonely  strength,  and  made  to 
itself  a  faith  of  passion !  It  was  all  plain  to 
me  now.  But  there  were  explanations  yet  to 
come. 

"  Astrsea !"  I  cried,  hoarsely,  and  I  felt  the 
echoes  of  the  name  moaning  through  the  trees. 
"Astneal  What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
dreadful  words  ?  Have  you  not  pledged  your 
faith  to  me  ?'* 

"  Irrevocably !"  she  returned. 

"Then  what  new  impediment  has  arisen  to 
our  union?" 

"  None  that  has  not  existed  all  along.  Have 
you  not  seen  it  darkening  every  hour  of  our  in- 
tercourse ?  Have  you  not  understood  it  in  the 
fear  that  has  given  such  intensity  to  feelings 
which,  had  all  been  open  before  us,  would  have 
been  calm  and  unperturbed  ? — that  has  impart- 
ed to  love,  otherwise  sweet  and  tranquil,  the 
wild  ardor  of  obstructed  passion?  Your  in- 
stincts must  have  told  you,  had  you  allowed 
yourself  a  moment  of  reflection,  that  the  woman 
who  consents  to  inunolate  her  pride,  her  deli- 
cacy, her  fame,  for  the  man  she  loves,  must  be 
fettered  by  ties  which  leave  her  no  alternative  be- 
tween him  and  the  world.  Why  am  I  here 
alone  with  you  ?" 

This  was  not  said  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  but 
it  sounded  like  reproach,  and  wounded  me.  It 
was  all  true.     I  ought  to  have  understood  that 


suflering  of  her  soul  which,  now  ^lat  the  olonda 
were  rolling  back  from  before  my  ey^  had  be- 
come all  at  once  intelligible.  But  to  be  sur- 
prised into  such  a  discovery,  to  have  misunder- 
stood her  unspoken  agonies  and  sacrifices,  jarred 
upon  me,  and  niade  me  feel  as  if  my  nature 
were  not  lofty  enough  to  comprehend,  by  its 
own  unassisted  sympathies,  the  grandeur  c^  her 
character.  I  imagined  myself  humiliated  in  her 
pretence,  and  this  consideration  was  paramount, 
for  the  nooment,  over  all  otiiers.  It  stripped  my 
devotion  of  all  claim  to  a  heroism  kindred  to 
her  own,  iod  deprived  me  of  the  only  merit 
that  could  render  me  wt>rthy  of  her  love.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  other  thoughts 
came  flooding  upon  me;  and  voices  from  the 
world  I  was  about  to  relinquish  for  her  rung 
like  a  knell  upon  my  ears.  There  were  still 
explanations  to  come  that  might  afford  me  some 
refuge  from  these  tortures. 

"  Yes,  Astnea,  I  was  oonsoious  of  some  ob- 
struction \  but  how  could  I  divine  what  it  was? 
Even  now  I  must  confess  myself  bewildered. 
But  as  all  necessity  for  further  reserve  is  at  an 
end,  you  will  be  candid  and  explicit  with  me. 
What  is  the  impediment  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  our  union?" 

I  did  not  intend  it,  but  I  was  aware,  while  I 
was  speaking,  that  there  was  ice  in  my  voice, 
and  th|kt  the  words  issued  from  my  lips  as  if 
they  were  frozen. 

"You  mean,"  she  replied,  coldly,  but  in  a 
tone  that  conveyed  a  feeling  of  rising  scom, 
"you  mean  our  marriage ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  never  can  be  your  wife." 

As  I  had  anticipated  some  such  statement,  I 
ought  not  to  have  betrayed  the  amazement 
with  which  I  looked  at  her ;  but  it  was  involun- 
tary. I  did  not  ask  her  to  go  on ;  seeing,  how- 
ever, that  I  expected  it,  she  added, 

"  I  am  the  wife  of  another !" 

I  started  from  my  seat,  and,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  frenzy,  paced  up  and  down  before  her.  I  did 
not  exclaim  aloud,  "  You  have  deceived  me !" 
but  my  flashing  eyes  and  flushed  brow  expressed 
it  more  eloquently  than  language-  She  bore 
this  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ad- 
dressed me  again, 

"I  said  I  would  try  not  to  blame  you.  I 
blame  only  myself.  Like  all  men,  you  are 
strong  in  prot^tatlons,  and  feeble,  timid,  and 
vacillating  in  action.  You  are  thinking  now  of 
the  world,  which  only  last  night  you  so  cour- 
ageously despised.  A  few  hours  ago,  you  be- 
lieved yourself  so  superior  to  the  oommon  weak- 
nesses of  your  sex,  that  you  were  ready  to  make 
the  most  heroic  sacrifices.  What  has  become 
of  that  vehement  resolution,  that  brave  self- 
reliance?  Vanished  on  the  instant  you  are 
put  to  the  proof.  Believe  me,  you  have  mis- 
calculated your  own  nature — all  men  do  in  such 
cases.  A  woman  whose  heart  is  her  life,  and 
who  shrinks  in  terror  from  all  other  conflicts,  is 
alone  equal  to  such  a  struggle  as  this.  The 
world  is  your  proper  sphere ;   di^  not  deceive 
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yonrsdf.  '  Ton  could  not  sustiun  iBolation ;  yon 
would  be  forerer  looking  baok,  as  you  are  at 
this  moment,  for  the  consolations  and  support 
you  had  abandoned." 

*'  ^Of  Astrsea  I"  I  exclaimed ;  "  you  wrong 
me.  My  resolution  is  unchanged;  but  you  must 
allow  something  for  the  suddenness — the 
shook—" 

"  I  give  you  credit,"  she  resumed,  "  for  the 
best  intentions.  It  is  not  your  fault  th^t  habit 
and  a  constitutional  acquiescence  in  it  have  left 
you  np  power  over  your  will  in  great  emergen- 
cies. Tou  are  what  the  world  haa  made  you ; 
and  you  should  be  thankful  that  you  have  found 
it  out  in  time.  For  me,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
By  coming  here,  1  have  violated  obligations  for 
which  society  will  hold  me  accountable,  though 
they  pressed  like  pritfon-bars  upon  me,  lacerating 
and  corroding  my  soul.  It  will  admit  no  ex- 
cuse for  their  abandonment  in  the  unutterable 
misery  they  entailed.  I  am  as  guilty  by  this 
one  step  as  if  I  had  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
crime.  The  world  does  not  recognize  the  doc- 
trine that  the  real  crime  is  in  the  admission  of 
the  first  disloyal  thought;  it -only  looks  to  ap- 
j)earances  which  I  have  outraged.  I  have  com- 
promised myself  beyond  redemption.  I  can  Aot 
retrieve  my  disgrace,  though  I  am  as  pure  in 
act  as  if  we  had  never  met.  But  I  have 
done  it  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  upon 
me  alone  let  the  penalty  fall.  From  this  hour 
I  release  you." 

Her  language,  and  the  dignity  of  her  manner, 
8tHng  me.  She  seemed  to  tower  above  me  in 
the  strength  of  her  will,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  she  went  through  a  scene  that  shatter-- 
ed  my  nerves  fearfully,  and  made  me  equally 
irresolute  of  speech  and  purpose.  While  I  was 
harrowed  by  an  agony  that  fluttered  in  every 
pulse,  she  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected, 
and,  rising  quietly  from  her  seat,  tumed  away 
to  leave  me. 

This  action  roused  me  from  the  stupor  of  in- 
decision. The  situation  in  which  she  was  placed 
—making  so  new  a  demand  upon  my  feelings 
— gave  me  a  sort  of  advantage  which  I  thought 
might  enable  me  to  recover  the  ground  I  had 
lost.  By  the  exercise  of  magnanimity  in  such 
circumstances,  I  should  vindicate  m3rself  in  her 
estimation,  and  prove  myself  once  more  worthy 
of  the  opinion  she  had  orig^aUy  formed  of  me. 
It  was  something  nobler,  I  thought,  to  embrace 
ruin  at  this  moment  for  her  sake,  than  if  I  had 
known  it  all  along,  and  had  come  to  that  con- 
clusion by  a  deliberate  process  of  reasoning. 
This  train  of  subtle  sophistry,  which  has  taken 
up  some  space  to  detail,  straok  me  like  a  flash 
of  light  on  the  instant  I  thought  I  was  about 
to  lose  her.  I  could  bear  all  things  but  that, 
&nd  could  sufler  all  things  to  avert  it.  And  so 
again  I  became  her  suitor,  in  a  kind  of  proud 
generosity,  that  flattered  itself  by  stooping  to 
gain  its  own  ends.  How  mean  and  selfish  the 
human  heart  is  when  our  desires  are  set  in 
opposition  to  our  duties  ! 

I  sprang  forward,  and  clasped  her  eagerly  by 


the  hands.  I  flung  myself  on  my  knees  before 
her.  Tears  leaped  into  my  eyes.  I  told  her 
that  I  had  wronged  her — that  we  had  wronged 
each  other— that  I  had  never  wavered  in  my 
faith — ^that  we  wen  bound  to  each  other^and 
that  we  could  commit  no  erime  now  except  that 
of  doubting,  at  either  side,  the  truth  of  the  love 
which  had  brought  us  there,  and  fior  which  I, 
like  her,  had  relinquished  the  world  forever. 

She  had  a  woman's  heart,  fiill  of  tenderness 
and  pity ;  and  it  is  the  tendency  of  woman's 
nature  to  forgive  and  believe  where  the  affec- 
tions are  interested,  without  exacting  much 
proof  or  penalty.  She  bent  over  me,  and  rais- 
ed me  in  her  arms.  The  storm  had  pasted 
away,  and  she  trusted  in  me  implicitly  again. 

Her.  history?  What  was  it?  WeshaUcome 
to  it  presently. 

X. 

The  storm  had  passed  away;  but  it  left 
traces  of  disorder  behind,  such  as  a*  tempest 
leaves  in  a  garden  over  which  it  has  recently 
swept.  The  coUision  had  set  us  both  thinking. 
We  felt  as  if  a  mist  had  suddenly  melted  down, 
and  enabled  us,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  clearly 
before  us.  We  felt  this  differently,  but  we  were 
equally  conscious  of  the  change. 

"  I  am  the  wife  of  another !" 

The  words  still  throbbed  in  my  brain.  I 
could  not  escape  from  the  images  they  conjured 
up.  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  doubts  and 
distru^s,  shapeless,  but  oppressive,  thus  ft^rced 
upon  me.  I  could  not  recall  a  single  incident 
out  of  which,  until  these  wordo  were  uttered, 
I  could  have  extracted  the  remotest  suspicion 
of  her  situation.  To  me,  and  to  every  person 
around  her,  Astrsa  had  tAwB,y»  appeared  a  £ree 
agent.  She  bore  no  man's  name.  She  acted- 
with  perfect  independence,  so  far  as  outward) 
action  was  concerned;  and  the  only  restrainit 
that  ever  seemed  to  hang  upon  her  was  some 
dark  memory,  or  heavy  sorrow,  that  clouded  her 
spirit.  Here  was  the  mystery  solved.  She  was 
a  bond-woman,  and  had  hidden  her  fetters  from 
tiie  world.  In  our  English  society,  where  usages 
are  strict,  imd  shadows  upon  a  woman's  reputa- 
tion, even  where  there  is  not  a  solitary  stain, 
blot  it  out  forever,  this  was  strange  and  pain- 
ful. It  looked  like  a  deception,  and,  in  the 
estimate  of  all  others,  it  was  a  deception-.  This 
was  the  way  in'  which  it  first  presented  itself  to 
me.  I  had  not  emancipated  myself  front  the 
influence  of  opinion,  or  habit,  or  prejudice,  or 
whatever  that  feeling  may  be  oaUed  which  in- 
stinctively refers  such  questions  to  the  social 
standard.  The  recoil  was  sudden  and  violent. 
Yet,  nevertheless.  I  felt  rebuked  by  the  superior- 
ity of  Astnea  in  the  strength  of  purpose  and  mor- 
al courage  she  displayed  under  cireumstanoes 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  most  other  wo- 
men. Her  steadfastness  had  a  kind  of  grandeur 
in  it,  that  seemed  to  look  down  upon  my  mk- 
g^vings  as  failings  or  weaknesses  of  character. 
And  she  sat  silently  in  this  pomp  of  a  clear 
and  unfaltering  resolution,  while  I,  fretted  and 
chafed,  exhibited  too  plainly  my  dcmbl^ 
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alike  of  the  injury  she  had  inflicted  on  me,  and 
of  the  ascendency  which,  even  in  the  hour  of  in- 
jury, ^e  exercised  over  me.  It  wae  the  stronger 
mind,  made  stronger  by  the  force  of  love,  over- 
awing the  weaker,  made  weaker  by  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  affeotions. 

And  she,  too,  had  something  to  reflect  upon 
in  this  moment  of  mutual  revolt. 

She  loved  me  passionately.  She  loved  me 
with  a  devotion  capable  of  confronting  all  risks 
and  perils.  The  profound  unselfishness  and 
truthfulness  of  her  love  made  her  serene  at 
heart,  and  inspired  her  with  a  calmness  which 
enabled  her  to  endure  the  worst  without  flinch^ 
ing.  There  was  not  a  single  doubt  of  herself 
in  her  own  mind.  Her  faith  gave  her  the  for- 
titude needful  for  the  martyr.  When  a  woman 
trusts  every  thing  to  this  faith,  and  feels  her 
reliance  on  it  sufficient  for  the  last  sacrifice,  she 
is  prepared  for  an  issue  which  no  man  contem- 
plates, and  which  no  man  is  able  to  encounter 
with  an  equal  degree  of  courage  or  confidence  in 
his  own  constancy.  With  her  it  is  otherwise. 
By  one  step,  the  ground  ia  closed  up  behind  her 
forever;  no  remorse  can  help  her,  no  suffering 
can  make  atonement,  or  propitiate  reconcilia- 
tion ;  she  can  not  retr^^t,  she  can  not  retreat, 
she  can  not  return  !  No  man  is  ever  placed  in 
this  extremity,  tiiough  his  sin  be  of  a  ten-fold 
deeper  dye.  Such  is  the  moral  justice  of  so- 
ciety. He  has  always  a  space  to  fall  back  upon 
—he  has  always  room  to  retrieve,  to  recover,  to 
reinstate  himself.  But  she  is  lost !  The  f<)re- 
knowledge  of  her  doom,  which  shuts  out  hope, 
makes  her  strong  in  endurance  j  the  magnitude 
of  her  sacrifice  enhances  and  deepens  the  idol- 
atry from  which  it  proceeded ;  she  clings  to  it, 
and  lives  in  it  evermore,  as  the  air  which  she 
must  breathe,  or  die.  But  he  ?  He  has  ever 
the  backward  hope,  the  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  retracing  his  steps.  The  world  is 
there  behind  him,  as  he  left  it,  its  eager  tumult 
■till  floating  into  his  ears  from  afar  off,  its  reck- 
less gayeties,  its  panting  ambition,  its  occupa- 
tions, and  its  pleasures ;  and  he  knows  he  can 
re-enter  U  when  he  lists.  He,  then,  if  he  con- 
sent to  commit  the  great  treason  against  a  con- 
fidhig  devotion,  can  afford  to  be  bold ;  that  bold- 
ness which  has  always  an  escape  and  safeguard 
in  reserve  !  But  it  is  this  consideration  which 
rn^kei  ULni  iirr-lute  and  infirm — ^it  is  this 
which  dG-^htf&  \u-^  resolves  with  hesitation,  and 
makes  him  t^mpH^rize  and  play  fast  and  loose  in 
his  thoughts^  whlU  his  lips  overfiow  with  the 
f«9nrid  declamcitiiin  of  passion.  He  may  believe 
httns^lf  to  he  sin'icre  ;  but  no  man  understands 
.  hims^-'lf  who  lM-fiv.r.g  that  he  has  renounced  the 
world.  The  world  has  arranged  it  otherwise 
for  him. 

The  whole  conditions  of  her  position  were 
clear  to  Astrsea.  She  had  not  now  considered 
them  for  the  first  time ;  but  the  mistrust,  not  of 
my  love  for  her,  but  of  ray  character,  was  now 
first  awakened ;  and  if  she  trembled  for  the  con- 
sequences, it  was  not  for  her  own  sake,  but  for 
mine.     Men  can  not  comprehend  this  abneg&-  | 


tion  of  self  in  woiaen^  and,  not  being  abl«  to 
comprehend  it,  th^  do  not  believe  in  it.  It 
requires  an  elevation  and  generosity  rare  in  the 
crisis  of  temptation,  and,  perhaps,  also,  an  en- 
tire change  of  surrounding  circumstances  and 
responsibilities,  to  enable  them  to  estimate  it 
justly;  the  power  of  bestowing  hi^piness  through 
a  life-long  sacrifice,  instead  of  the  privilege  of 
receiving  it  at  a  trifling  risk. 

When  we  hAd  become  a  little  more  at  our 
ease,  and  I  had  endeavored  by  a  variety  of  com- 
monplaces to  revive  her  faith  in  me,  Astnea, 
with  the  moat  perfect  frankness,  entercid  upon 
her  history.  I  will  not  break  up  the  narrative 
by  the  occasional  interruptions  to  which  it  wa* 
subjected  by  my  curiosity  and  impatieooe,  but 
preserve  it  as  nearly  entire  as  I  can. 

"  There  is  a  period,"  said  Astrsa^  "  in  all  oar 
lives  when  we  pass  through  delusiona  which  aa 
enlarged  experience  dispels.  We  too  often  be- 
gin by  making  deities,  and  end  by  total  skepti- 
cism.  I  suppose,  like  every  body  else,  I  had 
my  season  of  self-deception,  although  it  has 
not  made  me  an  absolute  infidel." 

And  as  she  said  this,  she  looked  at  me  with 
a  smile  so  full  of  sweetness,  that  I  yielded  my- 
self up  implicitly  to  the  enchantment. 

"  I  was  devotedly  attached  to  my  father," 
she  continued ;  **  he  educated  me,  and  was  so 
proud  of  the  faculties  which  his  0¥m  careful 
tending  drew  into  activity,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  happiness  of  my  life  to  deserve  the 
kindness  which  anticipated  their  development. 
There  was  no  task  my  father  set  to  me  I  did 
not  feel  myself  able  to  conquer  by  the  mere 
energy  of  the  love  I  bore  him.  The  education 
he  bestowed  upon  me  was  not  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  alone— I  owe  him  a  deeper 
debt,  fatally  as  I  have  discharged  it — ^for  it 
was  his  higher  aim  to  educate  my  affections. 
He  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  would  at  any  mo- 
ment have  cheerfully  surrendered  my  own  fondest 
desires,  or  have  sacrificed  life  itself,  to  comply 
with  any  wish  of  his.  You  shall  judge  whether 
I  have  a  right  to  say  that  I  loved  him  better 
than  I  loved  myself. 

**  My  mother  was  a  beauty.  A  woman  of 
whom  one  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  she 
was  a  beauty,  is  misplaced  in  the  home  of  » 
man  of  intellect.  One  can  never  cease  won- 
dering how  it  is  that  such  men  marry  such 
women;  but  I  believe  there  are  no  men  so 
easily  ensnared  by  their  own  imaginations,  or 
who  trouble  themselves  so  little  about  calcula- 
ting consequences.  They  make  an  ideal,  and 
worship  it ;  and,  as  your  true  believers  contrive 
to  refresh  their  motionless  saints  by  new  dra- 
peries and  tinsel,  so  they  go  on  perpetually  in- 
vesting their  idols  with  fictitious  attributes,  to 
encourage  and  sustain  their  devotions.  But 
that  sort  of  self-imposition  can  not  last  very 
long ;  and  the  best  possible  recipe  for  stripping 
the  idol  of  its  false  glitter  is  to  marry  it !  My 
father  made  this  discovery  in  due  time.  He 
found  that  beauty  Mrithout  enthusiasm  or  intel- 
lect is   even   less   satisfying   than    a   picture, 
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which  is,  at  least,  suggestiYe,  and  leaves  some- 
thing to  the  imagination.  There  was  no  sym^ 
pathy  between  them.  She  existed  only  in  com- 
pany, which,  from  the  languor  of  her  nature, 
she  hardly  seemed  to  enjoy.  Change,  and 
Tviety,  and  the  flutter  of  new  faces  were  as 
necessary  to  her  as*  they  were  wearisome  to 
him;  and  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  the 
distance  widened  between  them,,  and  his  whole 
affections  were  concentrated  on  me.  This  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  formation  of 
my  character.  I  was  neither  weakened  nor 
benefited  by  maternal  tendemess ;  aitd  my  stu- 
dies and  habits,  shaped  and  regulated  by  my 
father,  imparted  to  me  a  strength  and  earnest- 
ness which — now  that  they  avail  me  nothing — 
I  may  speak  of  as  existing  in  the  past. 

"It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  my  mother 
died;  she  went  out  as  a  flower  dies,  drooping 
slowly,  and  retaining  something  of  its  sweet- 
ness to  the  end.  My  father  outlived  her  serial 
years.  That  was  the  happiest  period  of  my 
life.  There  was  not  a  break  in  the  love  that 
bound  Us  togeth^.  But  there  came  a  struggle 
at  last  between  us^-a  struggle  in  which  that 
love  was  bitterly  tried  and  tested  on  both 
sides. 

"  I  made  a  deity  to  myself^  as  most  young 
people  do,  especially  whezi  they  are  flattered 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  more  tpirituelU 
and  capable  of  judging  for  themselves,  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  a  girlish  fancy ; 
all  girls  have  such  fancies,  sad  look  back  upon 
them  afterward  as  they  look  back  upon  ^elr 
dreams,  trying  to  collect  and  put  together  forms 
and  colors  that  fade  rapidly  in  the  daylight  of 
experience. 

"  One  of  our  visitors  made  an  impression  upon 
me ;  perhaps  that  is  the  best  way  to  describe 
it.  He  had  a  sombre  and  poetical  air — ^that 
was  the  first  thing  that  touched  me— an  oval 
face,  very  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  chiseled  to 
an  excess  of  refinement;  a  sensitive  mouth; 
dark,  melancholy  eyes ;  and  black,  lustrous 
hair.  I  remember  he  had  quite  a  Spanish  or 
Italian  cast  of  features ;  and  that  was  danger- 
ous to  a  young  girl  steeped  in  the  lore  of  his- 
tory and  chivalry.  You  think  it  strange,  per- 
haps, I  should  make  this  sort  of  confession  to 
you;  you  expect  that  I  shoukl  rather  suffer  you 
to  believe  that,  until  we  met,  I  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  sentiment  of  love;  yet  you 
may  entirely  believe  it.  This  was  a  mere 
phantasy — the  prescience  of  what  was  to  come 
— the  awakening  of  the  oonsciousness  of  a 
capacity  of  loving  which,  until  now,  was  never 
stirred  in  its  depths.  It  merely  showed  me 
what  was  in  my  nature,  but  did  not  draw  it 
out. 

"  The  fascination  was  on  the  surface ;  but, 
while  it  lasted,  I  thought  it  intense;  and  such 
is  the  contradiction  in  the  constitution  of  youth, 
that  a  little  opposition  from  my  father  only 
helped  to  strengthen  it.  In  the  presence  of  that 
S94  face,  into  which  was  condensed  an  irresist- 
ible influence,  I  was  silent  and  timid,  frightened 


at  the  touch  of  his  white  hands,  and  so  con- 
fused that  I  could  neither  speak  to  him,  nor 
look  at  him ;  but  in  my  father's  presence,  when 
we  talked  of  him,  and  my  father  hinted  dis- 
trusts and  antipathies,  I  was  bold  in  his  de- 
fense, and  soared  into  an  enthusiasm  that  often 
surprised  us  both.  It  was  evident  that  I  was 
in  love-^to  speak  by  the  card — and  that  the 
admonitions  of  experience  were  thrown  away 
upon  me. 

"  My  father  was  grieved  at  this  discovery, 
when  it  really  came  to  take  a  serious  shape  of 
resistance  to  his  advice.  As  yet,  we  had  only 
flirted  reund  the  confines  of  the  subject,  and 
neither  of  us  had  openly  recognized  it  ab  a 
reality.  The  action  of  the  drama  was  in  my 
own  brain.  The  hero  of  my  fantastic  reveries 
regarded  me  only  as  a  precocious  child :  was 
amused,  or,  at  the  utmost,  interested  by  my 
admiration  of  him,  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
detect;  and  it  was  not  until  he  imagined  he 
had  traced  a  deeper  sentiment  in  my  shy  and 
embarrassed  looks,  that  he  began  to  feel  any 
emotion  himself.  But  tho  emotions  which 
spring  out  of  vanity  or  compassion,  which 
come  only  as  a  sort  of  generous  or  pitying  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  imsought  devotion,  have 
no  stability  in  them.  It  is  more  natural,  and 
more  likely  to  insure  duration  of  love  that  they 
should  originate  at  the  ether  side.  Woman 
was  formed  io  be  sued  and  won  ;  it  is  the  law 
of  our  organization.  Men  value  our  affection 
in  proportion  to  the  efforts  it  has  cost  to  gain 
them.  The  rights  of  a  diflScult  conquest  are 
worn  with  pride  and  exultation,  while  the  fruits 
of  an  easy  victory  are  held  in  indifference. 
These  things,  however,  were  mysteries  to  me 
then. 

"  There  was  a  kind  of  love-scene  between  us. 
I  can  hardly  recall  any  thing  of  it,  except  that 
I  thought  him  more  grand  and  noble  than  ever, 
and  full  of  a  magnificent  patronage  of  my 
nerves  and  my  ignorance:  He  was  several 
years  older  than  I  was,  which  made  a  great 
distance  between  us,  and  made  me  look  up  to 
him  with  a  superstitious  homage.  I  remember 
nothing  more  about  it,  only  that  when  I  left 
him,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  suddenly  grown  up  into 
a  woman. 

"  And  now  came  the  beginning  of  the  struggle. 

"  We  had  other  visitors  who  were  better  liked 
by  my  father.  I  could  not  then  understand  his 
objections  to  my  Orlando.  I  have  understood 
them  since,  and  know  that  he  was  right  in  tha^ 
if  he  erred  in  the  rest. 

"  Among  our  visitors  was  one  whom  I  can 
not  speak  of  without  a  shudder.  There  was  In 
him  a  combination  of  qualities  calculated  to  in- 
spire me  with  aversion,  which  grew  from  day  to 
day  into  loathing.  I  do  not  believe  my  father 
really  liked  that  man.  Circumstances,  however, 
had  given  him  an  influence  in  our  house,  against 
which  it  was  vain  for  me  to  contend.  His  fam- 
ily was  closely  connected  with  my  mother; 
and  my  father  had  acquired  an  estate  through 
his   marriage,  with  which  these  people  werO| 
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mixed  up  as  trustees ;  they  had,  in  fact,  a  lien 
upon  us,  which  it  was  impossible  to  shake  off; 
and  by-  this  means  maintained  a  poBiti<m  with 
us  which  was  at  ence  so  familiar  and  harassing 
to  me,  that  nothing  but  my  devotion  to  mj 
father  restrained  me  from  an  open  mutiny 
against  them. 

^*  This  man,  who  was  not  much  my  senior  in 
years,  but  who  seemed  to  have  been  bom  old, 
and  to  have  lived  centuries  for  every  year  of  my 
life,  entertained  the  most  violent  passion  for  me. 
I  had  no  suspicion  of  it  at  first;  and  as  the 
closeness  of  our  relations  threw  us  constantly 
together,  I  was  feeding  it  unknowingly  for  a 
long  time  before  I  discovered  it.  I  will  spare 
you  what  I  felt  when  I  made  that  discovery — 
:fche  horror !  the  despair ! 

"  When  I  compared  this  man,  loathsome  and 
hideous  to  me,  with  him  who  was  the  Orlando, 
the  Bayard,  the  Crichton  of  my  foolish  dreams, 
it  made  me  sick  at  heart.  So  deep  was  the  de- 
testation he  inspired,  that,  young  as  I  was,  I 
would  have  gladly  renounced  my  own  choice  to 
have  escaped  from  him.  But  there  was  one 
consideration  paramount  even  to  that ;  it  was 
my  father's  desire  that  I  should  marry  him. 

"  By  some  such  soroery  as  wicked  demons  in 
the  wise  allegories  of  fable  obtain  a  control  over 
good  spirits,  the  demon  who  had  thus  risen  up 
in  my  path  obtained  an  ascendency  over  my 
father.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
persuaded  my  father,  who  was  clear-sighted  and 
sagacious,  into  the  belief  that  be  possessed  a 
single  attribute  of  goodness ;  it  must  have  been 
by  the  force  of  a  fascination,  such  as  serpents 
are  said  toexercise  over  children,  that  he  wrought 
his  ends.  And  the  comparison  was  never  ap- 
plied with  greater  justice,  for  my  father  was  as 
guileless  as  a  child  in  mere  worldly'affairs,  while 
the  other  was  a  subtle  compoimd  of  cunning  and 
venom,  glazed  over  with  a  most  hypocritical  ex- 
terior. 

"  He  worked  at  his  purpose  for  months  and 
months  in  the  dark,  by  artifices  which  assisted 
his  progress  without  betraying  his  aim.  He 
adroitly  avoided  an  abrupt  disclosure  of  his  de- 
sign, for  he  knew,  or  feared,  that  if  it  came  too 
suddenly,  it  would  have  shocked  even  my  father. 
He  saw  that  my  fancy  was  taken  up  elsewhere, 
and  the  first  part  of  his  plot  was,  to  prejudice 
and  poison  my  father's  mind  against  his  rival. 
In  this  he  effectually  succeeded^  But  it  was  a 
more  difiicult  matter  to  bring  round  his  own 
object,  and  he  never  could  have  achieved  it, 
with  all  his  skill,  had  he  not  been  so  mixed  up 
with  our  affairs  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
involve  my  father  in  a  net- work  of  embarrass- 
ments. The  meshes  were  woven  round  him 
with  consummate  ingenuity,  and  every  effort  at 
extrication  only  drew  them  tighter  and  tighter. 
"  Had  I  known  as  much  of  the  world  then  as 
I  do  now  I  might  have  acted  differently.  But 
I  was  a  girl ;  my  sensibility  was  easily  moved ; 
my  terrors  were  easily  alarmed ;  and  I  loved 
my  father  too  passionately  to  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  calm  judgment  where  his  safety  was  con- 


cerned. It  was  this  devotion — ^impatuous  and 
unreflecting—- that  gave  an  advantage  to  the 
fiend,  of  which  he  availed  himself  imrelentingly, 
and  which  threw  me,  bound  and  fettered,  at  his 
feet. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  memories.  My 
heart  was  harrowed  by  a  terrible  conflict.  I 
know  not  how  it  mi^t  have  been,  had  I  not 
gathered  a  little  strength  from  wounded  pride. 
A  cironmstanoe  came  to  my  relief  which  crushed 
my  enthusiasm,  and  from  that  instant  determined 
my  fate. 

"  My  father  had  often  thrown  out  doubts  of 
the  sincerity  of  him  to  whom  I  looked  up  with 
so  much  adbniration ;  and  at  last  he  spoke  more 
explicitly  and  urgently.  He  told  me  that  the 
hero  of  my  dreams  was  merely  trifling  with  my 
feelings,  and  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
my  credulity— in  short,  that  he  was  no  bettet 
than  a  libertine.  I  revolted  against  these  cruel 
accusations,  and  repelled  them  by  asserting  that 
he  was  the  noblest  and  truest  of  human  beings. 
But  my  father  knew  more  of  him  than  I  did. 
Even  while  these  painful  discussions  were  going 
on  between  us,  news  arrived  that  he  had  been 
detected  in  a  heartless  conspiracy  to  entrap  and 
carry  off  a  ward  in  chancery — a  discovery  which 
corapeUed  him  to  fly  the  country. 

*^  I  was  stunned  and  humiliated.  The  dream 
was  over.  The  idol  was  broken,  and  the  shrine 
degraded  forever.  What  resource  should  wo- 
men have  in  such  cases  if  pride  did  not  come 
to  their  help— that  pride  which  smiles  while  the 
lieart  is  bleeding,  and  makes  the  world  think 
that  we  do  not  suffer !  They  know  not  what 
we  suffer — ^what  we  hide !  Our  education  trains 
us  up  in  a  mask,  which  is  often  worn  to  the 
end,  when  the  secret  that  has  fed  upon  our 
hearts,  and  consumed  our  lives,  day  by  day, 
descends  into  the  dark  grave  with  us!  My 
sufferings  at  the  time  were*  very  great — I  thought 
they  would  kill  me.  What  mattered  it  to  me 
then  how  they  disposed  of  me.  Poor  fool !  I 
looked  in  on  my  desolated  fancy,  and  gave  my- 
self up  for  lost. 

"  It  was  in  this  mood  the  machinations  of 
that  man  whom  I  abhorred  triumphed  over  me. 
My  father's  affairs  had  become  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  his,  and  a  proposal  to  avert  chancery 
suits  and  settle  disputed  titles  by  a  union  be- 
tween the  families  of  the  litigants  presented  the 
only  means  of  adjustment.  My  father  listened 
to  this  insidious  proposal  at  first  reluctantly; 
then,  day  by  day,  as  difficulties  thickened,  he 
became  more  reconciled  to  it;  and,  at  length, 
he  broke  it  to  me,  with  a  deprecating  gentleness 
that  never  sued  in  vain  to  the  heart  that  idol- 
ized him.  I  had  nothing  left  in  the  world  but 
ray  father  to  love.  Under  any  circumstances 
my  love  for  him  would  have  made  me  waver. 
As  it  was,  wounded  and  hopeless,  galled,  de- 
ceived, and  cast  off — ^for  I  felt  as  all  girls  do, 
and  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  my  sentimental 
misery — ^my  love  for  him  lightened  the  sacri- 
fice he  prayed,  rather  than  demanded  at  my 
hands. 
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"  Girl  as  I  was,  I  could  see  the  change  that 
had  passed  over  my  father.  The  strong  man 
was  subdued  and  broken  down.  His  clear  un- 
derstanding had  given  way ;  even  his  heart  was 
no  longer  as  generous  and  impulsive  as  it  used 
to  be.  I  could  not  bear  to  witness  these  alter- 
ations ;  and  when  I  was  told  that  it  was  in  my 
power  to  relieve  him  firoqi  the  weight  that 
pressed  upon  him,  what  could  I  do  ? 

"  There  were  many  violent  strugg^es-^nany 
fits  of  tears  and  solitary  remorse;  but  they  all 
yielded  to  that  imperative  necessity,  to  that 
claim  upon  my  feelings,  which  was  paramount 
to  every  thing  else.  The  first  step  was  a  con- 
tract of  marriage,  which  I  was  simply  required 
to  sign.  I  was  too  young  then  to  marry! 
This  consideration  was  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of 
tender  forbearance  to  me,  vrhich,  it  was  hoped, 
would  propitiate  my  reluctant  spirit.  And  from 
that  hou^  the  demon,  claiming  me  for  his  own, 
was  incessant  in  his  attendance  upon  me.  I 
had  hoped  by  that  act  to  shake  him  ofi*  my 
father ;  but  he  was  the  Old  Man  of  the  Waters 
to  his  drownii)g  victim,  and  at  every  moment 
only  clutcl^  and  clung  to  him  more  closely. 

^*  At  last  my  father  fell  ill.  First,  he  moped 
about  the  house,  with  a  low,  wearing  cough. 
None  of  his  old  resources  availed  him.  He 
couldn't  cead;  the  pleasant  things  he  used  to 
talk  of — ^books,  character,  philosophy-— no  longer 
interested  Mm.  The  placid  mind  was  growing 
carped  and  restless,  ^e  was  absorbed  in  his 
ailments.  Trifles  vexed  him,  and  instead  of  Ihe 
large  and  genial  subjects  which  formerly  en- 
grossed him,  he  was  taken  up  with  pet^  an- 
noyances. Oh,  with  what  agony  I  watched 
that  change  firom  day  to  day  1  Then  firom  the 
drawing-room  to  the  bed,  from  whence  he  never 
rose  again. 

"It  was  in  his  last  sickness— toward  the 
close — ^when  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death 
were  darkening  his  lids,  and  his  utterance  was 
thickening,  and  his  vision  becoming  dimmer  and 
dimmer,  that  he  called  me  to  his  side.  He  knew 
the  horror  that  was  in  my  thoughts ;  but  I  was 
thready  pledged,  and  it  was  not  a  time  for  me 
to  shrink,  when  he,  in  whom  my  affections  were 
garnered  up,  besought  me  to  make  his  death- 
bed happy  by  completing  the  sacrifice.  There 
were  those  around  us  who  said  that  it  w 
inerely  to  ease  hu  mind,  that  he  might  feel  he 
did  not  leave  me  behind  him  alone  and  without 
ft  protector;  that  the  marriage  would  be  per- 
formed in  his  presence;  that  we  should  tiien 
separate,  snd  that  my  husband — oh,  how  I 
Have  hated  that  word  1  what  images  of  wrong 
&nd  cruelty  are  condensed  into  it ! — ^would  re- 
gard that  ghastly  ceremony  only  as  a  guarantee 
^hat  when  ray  grief  had  abated,  and  the  signs 
of  mourning  were  put  ofi",  I  should  consent  to 
H«oome  his  wife  before  the  world.  I  believed  in 
that  and  trusted  to  it.  It  was  all  written  down 
and  witnessed,  that  he  would  not  enforce  this 
marriage  till  time  had  soothed  sad  reconciled 
me  to  it ;  and  as  the  realization  of  it  was  to 
depend  upon  myself,  I  thought  I  was  secure 


against  the  worst.  Upon  these  conditions  I  was 
married  beside  the  death-bed  of  my  father. 

**  The  plot  was  deeply  laid.  The  snare  was 
covered  with  flowers.  I  was  nominally  firee.  I 
was  the  wife,  and  not  the  wife,  of  him  who, 
when  a  little  time  had  passed  away,  and  my 
father  was  in  the  grave,  and  I  was  at  his  mer- 
cy, assumed  the  right  of  asserting  over  me  the 
authority  of  a  husband.  I  did  not  then  know 
the  full  extent  of  my  dependence.  Upon  the 
failure  of  my  consent,  the  whole  property  was 
to  devolve  upon  him.  Of  that  I  thought  little ; 
it  wai  a  cheap  escape  from  a  bondage  I  abhor- 
red, if^  by  surrendering  all  I  possessed,  I  could 
escape.  There  was  nothing  left  in  my  own 
hands,  but  the  power  of  withholding  my  con- 
sent, and  I  did  withhold  it ;  and  my  aversion 
increased  with  the  base,  unmanly,  and  vindic- 
tive means  he  used  to  wring  it  from  me. 

"Years  passed  away;  he  was  ever  in  my 
path,  blighting  me  with  threats  and  scoffs. 
My  life  was  one  continued  mental  slavery.  He 
had  the  rig^t,  or  he  usurped  it,  of  holding  me 
in  perpetual  bondage — hovering  about  me, 
watching  my  actions,  and  subjecting  me  to  a 
persecution  which,  invisible  to  every  body  else, 
was  fdt  by  me  in  the  minutest  trifles.  And  aQ 
this  time  my  heart,  shut  up  and  stifled,  felt  a 
kmging,  such  as  prisoners  feel,  to  breathe  the 
free  air,  to  find  its  wings  and  escape.  I  was 
conscious  of  a  capacity  for  happiness;  I  felt 
that  my  existence  was  wasting  under  a  hide- 
ous influ^oe — that  my  situation  was  cruel  and 
anomalous-^4hat  it  was  equally  guilty  to  stay 
and  feed  the  rebellion  of  my  blood,  that  might 
at  last  drive  me  mad,  or  to  fly  from  the  evil 
thoughts  that  fascinated  and  beset  me ; — and 
long  contemplation  of  this  corroding  misery  con- 
vinced me  that  the  greater  guilt  was  the  hourly 
falsehood — the  constant  mutiny  of  my  soul — 
the  sin  I  was  committing  against  nature  by 
continuing  to  tolerate  the  semblance  of  an  ob- 
ligation that  made  me  almost  doubt  the  justice 
of  heaven  t 

"Again  and  again  he  renewed  the  subject, 
only  to  be  again  and  again  repulsed  with  in- 
creased bitterness  and  scorb.  The  sternness 
of  my  resolution  gradually  obtained  a  victory 
over  his  perseverance.  No  man,  be  his  devo- 
tion as  intense  as  it  may,  can  persist  in  this 
way,  when  he  is  thoroughly  assured  that  a 
woman  hates  or  despises  him ;  and  he  had  am- 
ple reason  to  know  that  I  did  both.  Threats 
failed— hints  of  scandal  and  defamation  failed 
— sprayers  and  ^itreaties  failed — ^he  tried  them 
all;  and  he  saw  at  last  that  my  determina- 
tion  was  irrevocable.  I  would  not  redeem  my 
pledge.  I  took  all  the  consequence  of  the 
perfidy.  I  submitted  to  the  ignominy  of  his 
taunts  and  reproaches,  and  even  admitted  their 
justice,  rather  than  stain  my  soul  with  a  black- 
er crime.  What  was  left  to  him?  His  arts 
were  baffled — his  pride  turned  to  dust — ^his  love 
rejected?  What  was  left  to  him  out  of  this 
ruin  of  his  long  cherished  scheme  ?     Bevenob  I 

"Although  he  could  not  force  me  to  fulfill 
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the  eontractylM  oooklUMt  mj  lii«  in  its  Moom 
— witber  the  tree  to  the  core— make  a  deHert 
nNmd  it — poison  the  rerj  atmoephere  that  gave 
it  noanahakent  and  atreogth — and  wait  patient- 
to  tee  it  die,  leaf  by  leal^  and  branch  by  branch, 
This  waa  hif  deviliah  project.  Lore-^  eror 
•o  lacred  a  paaeion  had  found  its  way  into  hia 
aoul — waa  tzansibrmed  mto  hate,  deadly  and 
iinrel«nting ;  the  red  current  had  become  gall; 
and  the  same  alow,  insatiable  energy,  with 
which  he  had  before  urged  and  foroed  hia  suit, 
wss  now  applied  to  torture  and  distract  me.  I 
wonder  it  did  not  drire  me  to  some  act  of  des- 
peration 1 

"  And  all  this  time  I  mored  through  society 
like  others.  Nobody  suspected  the  Tulture  that 
wss  at  my  heart;  and  I  had  to  endure  the 
wietched  necessity  of  acting  a  daily  lie  to  the 
world.  It  gare  a  false  seredty  to  my  manner 
-^t  made  me  seem  austere  and  lofty,  where  I 
oaly  meant  to  avert  approad^  which  it  would 
have  been  criminal  to  have  admitted  and  de- 
ceived. And  I  had  i»eed  of  all  that  repellant 
annor ;  and  it  served  me,  and  saved  me— till  I 
met  yoo! 

''Shall  I  proceed  any  farther  r  ShaU  I  teU 
you  how  a  new  state  of  existence  seemed  insens- 
ibly opening  before  me? — how  the  want  in 
my  heart  became  unconsciously  filled? — snd 
that  which  had  been  a  dream  to  me  all  my 
life  king,  vague,  flitting,  and  undefined,  was 
DOW  a  reaaty,  clear,  fixed,  and  distinct  ?  What 
that  sympathy  was  it  is  needless  to  ask,  which 
made  me  feel  that  your  history  wss  something 
like  my  own — that  yon,  too,  had  some  discon- 
tent with  the  world,  that  made  you  yeam  for 
peace  and  solitude,  and  the  refuge  of  love,  like 
me.  I  ibuf^  bravely  at  first.  You  know- 
not  how  earnestly  I  questioned  myself — how  I 
probed  my  wounded  spirit,  and  battled  with  the 
temptation.  All  that  waa  hidden  from  you; 
but  it  was  not  the  less  fierce  and  agonixing. 
The  blessed  thou^t  and  hope  of  freedom,  of  a 
happiness  which  I  had  never  trusted  myself  to 
contemplate,  was  a  strong  and  blinding  fascina- 
tion. I  saw  my  wretchedness,  snd  dose  at 
hand  its  perilous  remedy.  Doomed  either  way, 
which  was  I  to  choose?  The  world? — my 
soul?  All  wss  darkness  and  terror  to  me. 
Calamity  had  made  me  desperate;  yet  I  was 
outwardly  calm  and  self-sustained.  But  I  was 
goaded  too  far  at  last ;  he  goaded  me ;  and  my 
lesolution  was  taken ;  it  wss  one  plunge— and 
all  was  over.  I  fled  from  the  misery  I  could 
no  longer  endure,  and  live;  and  I  know  the 
cost — I  know  the  penalty — ^I  see  before  me  the 
retribution.     Let  it  come— my  fate  is  sealed  I" 

XI. 

Tlus  narrative  occupied  a  longer  time  in  the 
relation  than  in  the  shape  to  which  I  have 
reduced  it,  for  it  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
questions  and  exclamations,  which  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  insert  here.  When  she 
concluded,  the  day  wss  already  waning,  and 
the  long  shadows  from  the  woods  were  stretch- 
ing down  the  stream,  and  the  setting  sun  was, 


here  and  there,  Uazing  through  the  trees,  like 
fDcal  raya  caof^t  on  the  surface  of  a  burning- 
glass.  The  base  of  evening  was  gathering 
round  ua,  aad  settling  over  the  little  btidge  whidi 
waa  now  slowly  fading  into   the  distance. 

Astrva  had  confided  her  whole  life  to  me 
with  the  utmost  candor.  The  strong  emotions 
she  exhibited  throughout  aflbrded  the  best  prooi^ 
if  any  were  wanted,  of  her  perfect  sincerity. 
There  was  nothing  kept  back — no  arritrt-pen^ 
9U — no  false  coloring ;  her  real  character  came 
out  forcibly  in  this  painful  confoesion.  Few 
women  would  have  had  the  requisite  fortitude 
to  submit  to  such  an  ordeal,  and  take  thdr 
fbial  stand  upon  a  position  which  marked  them 
out  as  Pariahs  in  the  ejres  of  the  world.  I  felt 
how  great  the  misery  must  have  been  f^m 
which  she  sought  this  terrible  escape ;  and  how 
much  greater  was  the  strength  of  will  that  sus- 
tained her  in  the  resolution  to  embrace  it 
Her  wild  sense  of  natural  justice  had  risen  in 
resistance  against  laws  which  it  appeared  to 
her  more  criminal  to  obey  than  to  violate.  It 
was  not  a  paroxysm  of  the  passions— it  was 
not  the  sophistry  that  seeks  for  iti  own  con- 
venience to  arraign  the  dispensations  of  society ; 
it  was  a  strong  mind,  contending  in  its  own 
ri^t  against  obligations  fcmnded  on  forx^,  and 
violence,  and  wrong — asserting  its  claim  to 
liberate  itself  from  traounels  to  which  it  had 
never  given  a  voluntary  assent  recoiling  from 
a  life  of  skepticism  and  hypocrisy,  and  the 
frightful  conflicts  it  entails  between^  duty  and 
the  instincts  of  reason  and  the  heart — and  pre- 
pared, since  no  other  alternative  was  left,  to 
suffer  in  itself  slone,  and  in  the  consequences  of 
its  own  act,  all  obloquy,  all  vengeance  the 
world  could  inflict.  That  there  lay  beneath 
this  a  grave  -error,  undermining  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  whole  social  superstructure 
rested,  was,  In  a  certain  large  and  general 
sense,  sufficiently  obvious  to  me.  But  who 
oould  argue  such  questions  against  convictions 
based  upon  individual  and  exceptional  injuries  ? 
Who  oould  require,  in  the  very  moment  and 
agony  of  sacrifice,  that  she  who  had  been  thus 
wronged  and  tortured,  and  who  had  never,  of 
her  own  free  action,  incurred  the  responsibility 
from  which  she  revolted,  should  offer  herself  up 
a  victim  to  laws  that  afforded  her  no  protection, 
and  condemned  her  to  eternal  strife,  and  the 
sins  of  a  rebellious  conscience  ?  I  would  have 
saved  her  if  I  could.  It  was  my  first  impulse 
— my  most  earnest  desire.  But  of  what  avail 
was  the  attempt?  Where  was  she  to  find 
refuge?  Only  one  of  two  courses  lay  before 
her — to  return  and  fulfil  her  contract,  or  to 
renounce  the  world :  the  first  was  doubtful, 
perhaps  impossible  ;  the  second,  she  had  re- 
solved upon.  Even  if  I  were  to  hold  back  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  it  would  not  shake 
her  determination. 

In  this  extremity  and  in  the  last  resort,  I  felt 
myself  bound  to  her  by  every  consideration  of 
love  and  honor.  Honor !  When  that  element 
enters  into  our  casuistry,  the  peril  is  at  its  height ! 
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"  H»Te  yon  never  endearored  to  releaM  your* 
self  £rom  this  contract  ?"  I  inquirod. 

"  He  would  not  release  me.'' 

"  Have  yon  explicitly  demanded  it  of  him,  bo 
that  you  should  have  the  latiflfaotion  of  feeling 
that  you  had  tried  all  other  means  before  you 
broke  the  bond  yourself?" 

"  I  have  demanded  and  besought  it  of  him— 
prayed  to  him — appealed  to  him,  by  his  soul's 
hopes  here  and  hereafter,  to  release  me.  I 
have  laid  my  own  perdition  on  his  refusal— and 
he  still  refused.  I  gave  up  all ;  ofiisred  to  leave 
England  forever ;  to  give  him  security  that,  be 
my  fate  what  it  might,  neither  he  nor  bis  should 
be  troubled  with  me.  To  no  purpose— ^he  was 
iron.  He  oould  have  prociued  ■  separation, 
which  I  oould  not.  I  gave  him  the  means, 
and  would  have  borne  any  humiliation  to  obtain 
my  freedom.  -He  wonkL  not  release  me;  ho 
held  me  bound,  that  he  mt^t  gloat  his  venge* 
anee  upon  my  sufferings." 

*'And  this  man — ^this  fiend— -you  have  not 
told  me,  Astma,  who  he  is." 

While  I  was  speaking,  I  observed  her  looking 
keenly  through  the  mist  that  was  collecting 
about  us.  Some  object  had  attracted  her  at* 
tention.  My  eyes  followed  the  direction  hers 
had  taken,  and  I  discemed  a  figure,  apparently 
wn^yped  up  in  a  cloak,  about  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  near  dde.  We  watched  it  in 
silence  for  a  space  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
When  it  moved  slowly  from  its  position,  and 
winding  down  among  the  trees,  took  the  path 
tiiat  led  directly  to  the  spot  where  we  were 
seated.  She  grasped  my  artn,  and  cried  in  a 
whisper— 

"Stand  firm.  Speak  not.  It  is  my  deed, 
not  yours.  The  hour  I  have  looked  for  through 
long  yean  of  anguish  is  come  at  last.  Fear 
nothing  for  me  1" 

The  figure  approached,  still  enveloped  in  a 
cloak,  and  stood  exactly  opposite  to  us.  For 
a  moment— the  most  intense  I  ever  remember- 
not  a  word  was  uttered.  At  last,  the  stranger 
spoke. 

"  It  is,  then,  as  I  expected.  I  have  tracked 
you  to  your  hiding-place,  and  I  find  you  with 
your  paramour." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  dwarf  I  The  blood 
leaped  in  my  veins,  and,  hardly  conscious  of 
what  I  was  doing,  or  meant  to  do,  I  sprang 
from  my  seat.  Astnea  rose  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  interposed. 

"  If  you  have  the  least  regard  or  respect  for 
me,"  she  said,  "  do  not  interfere.  For  my  sake, 
control  yourself." 

''For  your  sakel"  echoed  the  dwarf.  **Do 
you  glory  in  hii  shame,  as  well  as  your  own  ? 

"  Shame  I"  cried  Astraa.  ''  Take  back  the 
foul  word,  and  begone.  You  have  no  authority, 
no  rights  here.  The  shame  is  yours,  not  mine 
—yours,  unmanly,  pitiful,  and  mean,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  a  contract  wrung  from  a 
girl  to  doom  the  life  of  a  woman  to  misery." 

**Have  I  no  authority?"  quoth  the  dwarf. 
"Listen  to  mo— you  must — you  shall— if  it  kill 


you  in  your  heroics.  I  am  your  husband — my 
authority  is  law.  I  can  command  you  to  my 
foot,  and  you  must  obey  me.  You  think  yon 
are  secure ;  but  I  will  show  you  that  you  h^ve 
committed  an  egregious  mistake.  Believe  me," 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  supercilious  mockery,  for 
which  I  oould  have  infiioted  sununary  thastiso- 
ment— "  believe  mo,  you  only  deoeive  yourself^ 
as  you  have  tried  to  deceive  me." 

"In  what  have  I  tried  to  deoeive  you?"  she 
demanded.  "I  have  been  so  exj^icit  with  you, 
that  none 'but  the  most  ooDten^»tible  oi  your 
sex  would  have  persisted  at  such  a  sacrifice  of 
pride  and  feeling.  Pride?  You  have  none. 
Where  you  proffered  love— (^  I  such  lovel— 
you  found  sversion^; — where  you  sou|^  sued, 
and  threatened,  you  received  nothing  in  return 
but  loathinjg  and  scom.  And  now,  henceforth 
and  forever,  I  break  all  bonds  between  us. 
Since  yon  will  not  do  it,  I  will— I  ham  done  it  1 
Obey  you  ?  I  owe  you  no  obedienoe«  Be  wise; 
take  my  answer,  and  leave  me." 

"Not  at  your  bidding,  madam.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  visit  you  in  your  retirement,  and 
be  turned  away  so  unceremoniously.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  leave  you.  Where  you  are, 
there  must  I  be  too." 

The  insolent  coolness  with  which  this  was 
spoken,  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  suIh 
nut  to  the  iiyunotion  Astrssa  had  imposed  upon 
me.  I  began  to  foel  that  /,  too,  had  righti, 
and  that  the  course  this  husband-in-law  was 
porsuing,  was  not  the  best  calculated  to  indooe 
m»  to  surrender  them. 

"  Where  I  am  you  shall  never  come  again  I" 
returned  Astiea.  "That  is  over.  A  gulf 
yawns  between  us.  Do  not  tempt  it  any 
furtiier." 

"  I  will  not  be  critical  about  words  with  you," 
said  the  dwarf.  "  If  I  am  not  to  come  where 
you  are,  you  shall  come  to  me.'  It  is  the  same 
thing.  You  are  only  wasting  your  fine  speech- 
es. I  have  come  here  to  tsJce  you  back  to 
London." 

"To  take  me  back?"  she  echoed.  "Are 
you  mad  ?  Do  you  believe  such  a  thing  credi- 
ble? I  have  chosen  my  own  course;  and  no 
power,  authority,  or  force  can  torn  me  from  it. 
Take  me  back  t  Even  were  I  willing  to  go^ 
suppose  I  were  weak  enough  to  repent  the  step 
I  have  ta^en— can  you  not  see  have  you  not 
eyes  and  understanding  to-  see  and  comprehend, 
that  it  would  be  to  your  own  eternal  dishonor- 
that  it  would  only  bring  upon  you  the  contempt 
and  derision  of  the  world  ?" 

"  It  is  for  me  to  judge  of  that.  Come— we 
are  lof«ing  time,  and  it  is  growing  dark  already.'* 

"  Then  why  do  you  stay  ?  Why  do  you  not 
go  as  you  came.  I  have  givoi  you  my  answer; 
and  if  you  were  to  stand  here  forever,  you  will 
get  none  other.  Have  you  no  particle  of  self- 
respect  left?" 

"  Whatever  self-respect  or  pride  I  had,"  re- 
turned the  dwar^  in  a  low  and  bitter  tone, 
yon  have  trampled  upon,  and  raised  up  a  demo- 
niao  spirit  in  this  place.     It  might  have  been 
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otherwiae  once.  I  lored  you — ay  I  writhe  under 
the  word — I  lored  you ;  but  I  wu  ill-fayored, 
misshapen,  stunted,  and  loathsome  to  look  upon. 
Yqu  thought  that  love  and  ambition  and  high 
thoughts  could  not  take  up  with  such  a  frame 
as  this— that  they  all  went  with  straight  limbs 
and  milky  faces.  Nature  could  not  condescend 
to  endow  the  dwarf  with  the  attributes  of  hu- 
manity. But  I  was  a  man  as  well  as  they — 
had  the  passions  and  hopes  of  a  man,  the  capa- 
bilities of  good  and  evil.  You  never  sought 
the  good;  you  never  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to 
seek  and  cultivate  the  better  qualities  which 
my  own  consciouHness  of  my  outward  defects 
made  irresolute  and  wayward  in  development. 
You  only  looked  upon  the  surface :  and  in  the 
selfishness  of  your  heart  you  spumed  me  from 
you.  You  never  thought  of  asking  yourself 
whether  it  was  in  your  power  to  rede^A  and 
elevate,  for  noble  emls,  the  human  soul  that  was 
pent  up  in  this  weak  and  distorted  body.  You 
never  stopped  to  reflect  whether,  by  your  con- 
tumely and  pride  of  beauty,  you  were  not  de- 
stroying the  germs  of  aQ  seU'-respect,  perverting 
the  virtuous  instincts  into  poisonous  fangs,  and 
shattering  to  the  core  the  best  resolves  of  a 
human  being  who  might  be  better  than  your- 
self. A  word  of  kindness  in  season— a  gener- 
ous construction  of  my  character — an  effort  to 
call  my  moral  strength  into  action,  might  have 
raised  me  to  the  dignity  of  the  manhood  it  was 
your  pleasure  to  disdain  and  degrade— might 
have  given  me  the  fortitude  and  the  compensa- 
ting motive  to  resign  you— might  have  saved 
us  both  I  But  that  woid  wan  never  on  your 
lips — ^that  effort  you  were  not  generous  enough 
to  try.  What  I  api,  then,  you  have  made  me 
-—bitter  to  the  dregs,  engrossed  by  one  thought, 
living  but  for  one  object.  Life  is  a  curse  to 
me.  Every  new  day  that  nses  upon  me, 
humiliation  and  despair  are  before  mo.  Do 
you  believe  I  will  suffer  this  tamely?  What 
have  I  to  lose?  Yon  hate  me— I  return  you 
hate  for  hate,  loaded  with  the  recollections  of 
years  of  scorn  and  defiance.  Defiance  ?  Ha  1 
ha !  It  is  my  turn  now,  and  no  remorse  shall 
step  in  between  utr  to  mitigate  my  vengeance !" 

His  voice  rose  almost  into  a  shriek  at  the 
close,  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  height 
of  fanatic  excitement;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
denunciation  with  which  he  ended,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  touched  with  pity  for  the  real 
suffering  that  had  reduced  him  to  this  condi- 
tion. A  great  sorrow  had  converted  this  wretch- 
ed man  into  a  human  fiend ;  and  I  never  before 
believed  that  there  were  the  elements  of  tender- 
ness in  him  which  these  references  to  the  past 
seemed  dimly  to  light  up.  Astrsea  heard  it  all 
very  cabrnly. 

"  We  are  not  answerable  for  our  likings  or 
antipathies,^'  she  replied ;  **  and  I  am  no  more 
accountable  for  my  feeling  than  you  are  for  your 
shape.  Had  you  possessed  the  instincts  you 
speak  of — ^the  manhood  you  claim  for  yourself^ 
you  might  have  long  since  secured,  at  least,  my 
gratitude,  and  spared  us  both  the  ignominy  of 


this  night.  But  it  is  useless  to  look  back.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  Let  ua  part— in 
hate,  if  you  will.  I  am  indifferent  alike  to  your 
opinions  and  your  vengeance.  Avail  yourself 
of  whatever  power  the  law  gives  you ;  but  here 
we  now  part,  never  to  meet  again  I" 

As  she  said  this,  she  moved  away,  and  I  still 
lingered  behind  to  protect  her  retreat,  if  it  should 
be  necessary. 

"  No,  madam ;  not  so  easily.  We  do  not  part. 
I  command  you  to  leave  this  place,  and  go  with 
me.  It  18  my  pleasure,  po  not  compel  me  to 
enforce  it.** 

Seeing  him  rush  forward  to  follow  her,  I  placed 
myself  between  them. 

"  I  charge  you,"  cried  the  dwarf^  "  to  stand 
out  of  my  path.     It  will  be  dangerous.** 

"You  have  threatened  me  before,'*  I  exclaim- 
ed ;  "  and  it  is  full  time  that  you  and  I  should 
understand  -  each  other.  I  have  an  advantage 
over  you  which  I  do  not  desire  to  use,  except  in 
extremity;  be  careful,  therefore,  how  you  pro- 
voke it.  Advance  no  further,  or  I  will  not  an^ 
swer  for  the  consequences  !** 

"  So,  then,  you  champion  her  in  her  guilt,*' 
he  cried. 

"I  know  of  no  guilt,*'  I  repUed.  "I  hav« 
not  interfered  hitherto ;  I  had  no  right  to  do  so. 
But  I  will  not  suffer  any  violence  to  be  conunit- 
ted  toward  her ;  she  must  be  free  to  act  as  she 
pleases  !** 

"And  what  right  have  you  to  interfere  now?" 

"  The  right  which  every  man  has  to  protect 
a  woman  against  outrage.** 

"I  warn  you  for  the  last  timel*'  exclaimed 
the  dwarf,  his  eyeballs  flashing  fire.  "  It  is  you 
who  have  done  this;  you  who  have  tempted 
and  destroyed  her — destroyed  us  both.  Do  not 
urge  me  to  the  retribution  I  thirst  for.  Put 
your  hand  upon  me ;  there  ia  my  outstretched 
arm— only  touch  it  with  your  fingers,  and  put 
me  on  my  defense  1'* 

Astrsa  was  standing  at  my  side. 

"I  charge  you,'*  she  said,  "to  leave  him, 
and  go  into  Ihe  house.  He  will  not  dare  to 
follow  me  !** 

"  I  will  dare  the  depths  of  perdition,  and  fol- 
low you  wherever  you  go.  See  how  he  shrinks 
from  me  I — this  champion  and  bully,  for  whom 
you  stand  condenmed  and  branded  before  the 
world  !** 

"  BuUy  1**  I  cried,  "  if  you  were  not  the  fee- 
ble, wretched  thing  you  are,  I  would  strike  you 
to  the  earth.  It  is  you,  not  I,  that  have  worked 
out  this  shame  for  your  own  fiendish  ends.  Did 
you  not  tell  me  that  you  helped  and  encouraged 
our  intercourse— that  you  saw  feelings  growing 
up,  and  used  all  your  arts  to  heighten  them  into 
an  attachment  which  you  knew  would  bring 
misery  upon  us  all  ?  For  what  purpose,  devil 
as  you  are,  did  you  do  this  ?*' 

"To  break  her  heart — ^£or  she  had  broken 
mine!** 

"Be  content,  th^.  with  what  you  have  done, 
and  leave  us.  You  have  placed  me  in  a  posi- 
tion  which  no  fear  of  consequences  can  induce 
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me  to  abandon.  I  will  protect  her  to  the  last. 
Look  upon  us  henceforth  as  inseparable,  and  rid  us 
of  your  presence,  lest  I  lose  all  self-oomraand." 

Grasping  Astriea^B  hand,  and  oontrolling  my- 
self by  a  violent  effort,  I  turned  £rom  him  to 
lead  her  toward  the  house. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  action  which  suddenly  in- 
furiated the  demon,  who  now  looked  more  hor- 
rible in  the  contortions  of  his  unbridled  rage 
than  ever  \  and  as  I  turned  I  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  that  he  had  coiled  himself  up  to  spring 
upon  n^e.  EeUeying  myself  from  her,  I  instant- 
ly faced  him.  His  motions  were  as  quick  as 
light.  One  hand  was  upon  my  chest,  and  the 
other  was  fumbling  under  his  cloak.  Suspect- 
ing his  intention,  I  seized  his  right  arm  and 
dragged  it  out.  There  was  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 
It  was  not  a  time  to  exercise  much  forbearance 
in  consideration  of  his  physical  inferiority,  and 
by  desperate  force  I  wrenched  the  pistol  from 
his  grasp,  and,  tossing  it  over  his  head,  flung 
it  into  the  river.  In  the  struggle,  however,  it 
had  gone  ofiE^  and,  by  the  cry  of  ]min  he  utter- 
ed, I  concluded  that  he  was  wounded.  But  I 
was  too  much  heated  to  think  of  that ;  and, 
in  the  fierceness  of  the  oonflict  between  us,  I 
lifted  him  up  by  main  strength,  and  flung  him 
upon  the  ground. 

Leaving  him  there,  I  hast^ied  to  Astrroa, 
and  we  both  went  into  the  house,  taking  care 
to  lock  and  bar  the  door,  so  that  he  could  not 
follow  us.  The  windows  of  the  sitting-room 
went  down  close  to  the  gravel-walk  outside, 
upon  which  they  opened.  These  were  already 
secured,  and  we  were  safe. 

As  we  sat  there,  half  an  hour  afterward,  a 
low,  piteous  voice  came  wailing  through  the 
shutters,  uttering  one  word,  which  it  repeated 
at  intervals,  in  a  tone  tiiat  pierced  me  to  the 
■onl.  "  AstrsBa  1  Astrsea !  AstrsBa !"  It  was  a 
voioe  so  freighted  with  sorrow,  that,  had  not 
evil  passions  intervened  to  shut  our  hearts  to 
its  petition,  we  must  have  relented  and  shown 
mercy  to  him  out  of  whose  despair  it  issued. 
But  we  held  our  breaths,  hardly  daring  to  look 
in  each  other's  faces,  and  moved  not ! 

God !  aXL  th9  long  night  that  wailing  voice 
seemed  repeating,  in  fainter  tones,  "Astroea! 
Astr»a  1  Astrssa !"  and  she  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  to  whom  it  appealed  in  vain — ^let 
me  not  recall  the  memory  1  Mtoy  years  have 
since  trampled  out  other  recollections,  but  that 
voioe  still  seems  to  vibrate  on  my  heart,  and 
the  name  still  surges  up  as  I  heard  it  then, 
sobbing  through  tears  of  mortal  agony ! 
(to  bb  oonmnnED.) 


MADAME  DE  GENLIS  AND  MADAME 
DE  STAEL.* 

BEFORE   the   Revolution,  I   was   but  very 
slightly  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Genlis, 
her  conduct  during  that  disastrous  period  having 


'  Thia  curious  piece  but  recently  appeared  in  the 
"  Gaxette  de  France,**  and  haa  excited  much  remark.  It 
la  giren  out  to  be  the  production  of  Charles  X.  when 
Mooaiear,  and  was  communicated  to  M.  Neychens  by 
Ibe  Marqida  de  la  Boche  Jaqoeline. 


not  a  little  contributed  to  sink  her  in  my  esti- 
mation ;  and  the  publication  of  her  novel,  "  The 
Knights  of  the  Swan"  (the  JirH  edition),  com- 
pleted my  dislike  to  a  person  who  had  so  cruelly 
aspersed  the  character  of  the  queen,  my  sister- 
in-law. 

On  my  return  to  France,  I  received  a  letter 
full  of  the  most  passionate  expressions  of  loyalty 
from  beginning  to  end ;  the  missive  being  signed 
Comtesse  de  Genlis :  but  imagining  this  could 
be  but  a  plai$anterie  of  some  intimate  friend  of 
my  own,  I  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  it. 
However,  in  two  or  three  days  it  was  followed 
by  a  second  epistle,  complaining  of  my  silence, 
and  appealing  to  the  great  sacrifices  the  writer 
had  made  in  the  interest  of  my  cause,  as  giving 
her  a  right  to  my  favorable  attention.  Talley- 
rand being  present,  I  asl^ed  him  if  he  could 
explain  this  enigma. 

"  Nothing  is  easier,"  replied  he ;  "  Madame 
de  Genlis  is  unique.  She  has  lost  her  own 
memory,  and  fancies  others  have  experienced  a 
similar  bereavement." 

"She  speaks,"  pursued  I,  "of  her  virtues, 
her  misfortunes,  and  Napoleon's  persecutions." 

"Hem!  In  1789  her  husband  was  quite 
ruined,  so  the  events  of  that  i>eriod  took  nothing 
from  Attn  ;  and  as  to  the  t3rTanny  of  Bonaparte, 
it  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  giving  her  a 
magnificent  suite  of  apsitments  in  the  Arsenal ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  granting  her  a  pension 
of  six  -thousand  francs  a  year,  ui>on  the  sole 
condition  of  her  keeping  him  every  month  tm 
couranU  of  the  literature  of  the  day." 

"What  shocking  ferocity!"  replied  I,  laugh- 
ing; "a  case  of  infamous  despotism  indeed. 
And  this  martyr  to  our  cause  asks  to  see  me !" 

"  Yes ;  and  pray  let  your  royal  highness  grant 
her  an  audience,  were  it  only  for  once :  I  assure 
you  she  is  most  amusing." 

I  followed  the  advice  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
and  accorded  to  the  lady  the  permission  she  so 
pathetically  demanded.  The  evening  before  she 
was  to  present  herself,  however,  came  a  third 
missive,  recommending  a  certain  Casimir,  the 
phinix  of  the  ipoquty  and  several  other  persons 
besides;  aU,  according  to  Madame  de  Genlis, 
particularly  celebrated  people ;  and  the  postcrlpt 
to  this  effiision  prepared  me  also  beforehand  for 
the  request  she  intended  to  make,  of  being 
appointed  governess  to  the  children  of  my  son 
the  Duo  de  Berry,  who  was  at  that  time  not  even 
married. 

Just  at  this  period  it  so  happened  that  I  was 
besieged  by  more  than  a  dozen  persons  of  every 
rank  in  regard  to  Madame  de  Stael,  formerly 
exiled  by  Bonaparte,  and  who  had  rushed  to 
Paris  without  taking  breath,  fully  persuaded 
every  one  there,  and  throughout  all  France,  was 
impatient  to  see  her  again.  Madame  do  Stael 
had  a  double  view  in  thus  introducing  herself  to 
me ;  namely,  to  direct  my  proceedings  entirely, 
and  to  obtain  payment  of  the  two  million  francs 
deposited  in  the  treasury  by  her  father  during 
his  ministry.  I  confess  I  was  not  prepossessed 
in  favor  of  Madame  de  Stael,  for  she  also,  in 
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1789,  had  manifested  so  iziQoh  hatred  toward 
the  Bourbons,  that  I  thought  all  she  could 
possibly  look  to  £rom  us,  was  the  liberty  of 
liTing  in  Pario  unmolested  :  but  I  little  Imew 
her.  She,  on  her  side,  imagined  that  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  her  for  having  quarreled  with 
Bonaparte— her  own  pride  being,  in  fact,  the 
sole  cause  of  the  rupture. 

M.  de  Fontanes  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
were  the  first  who  mentioned  her  to  me ;  and  to 
the  importance  with  which  they  treated  the 
matter,  I  answered,  laughing,  "  So  Madame  la 
Baronne  de  Stael  is  then  a  supreme  power  ?^^ 

"Indeed  she  is,  and  it  might  have  very  un- 
fayorable  effects  did  your  royal  highness  over- 
look her  :  for  what  she  asserts,  every  one  be- 
lieves, and  then— she  has  suffered  so  much  !'^ 

"  Very  jikely  j  but  what  did  she  make  my 
poor  sister-in-law  the  queen  suffer?  Bo  you 
think  I  oan  forget  the  abominable  things  she 
said,  the  falsehoods  she  told?  and  was  it  not 
in  consequence  of  them,  and  the  public's  belief 
of  them,  that  she  owed  the  possibility  of  the 
embassadress  of  Sweden's  being  able  to  dare 
insult  that  unfortunate  princess  in  her  very 
palace?"    ' 

Madame  de  Stael's  envoys,  who  manifested 
some  confusion  at  the  fidelity  of  my  memory, 
implored  me  to  forget  the  past^  think  only  of  the 
future,  and  remember  that  the  genius  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  whose  reputation  was  European,  might 
be  of  the  utmost  advantage,  or  the  reverse. 
Tired  of  disputing  I  yielded;  consented  to  re- 
ceive this  femme  cil^t,  as  they  all  called  her, 
and  fixed  for  her  reception  the  same  day  I  had 
notified  to  Madame  de  Genlis. 

My  brother  has  said,  "Punctuality  is  the 
politeness  of  kings" — words  as  true  and  just  as 
they  are  happily  expressed ;  and  the  princes  of 
my  family  have  never  been  found  wanting  in 
good  manners;  so  I  was  in  my  study  waiting 
when  Madame  de  Genlis  was  announced.  I 
was  astonished  at  the  fight  of  a  long,  dry 
woman,  with  a  swarthy  complexion,  dressed  in 
a  printed  cotton  gown,  any  thing  but  clean,  and 
a  shawl  covered  with  dust,  her  habit-shirt,  her 
hair  even,  bearing  marks  of  great  negligence. 

1  had  read  her  works,  and  remembering  all  she 
said  about  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  proper 
attention  to  (me's  dress,  I  thought  she  added 
another  to  the  many  wiio  fail  to  add  example  to 
their  precepts.  While  making  these  reflections, 
Madame  de  Genlis  was  firing  off  a  volley  of 
courtesies ;  and  upon  finishing  what  she  deemed 
the  requisite  number,  she  pulled  out  of  a  great 
huge  bag  four  manuscripts  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions. 

"I  bring,"  conmienced  the  lady,  "to  your 
royal  highness  what  will  amply  repay  any  kind- 
ness you  may  show  to  me — ^No.  1  is  a  plan  of 
conduct,  and  the  project  of  a  constitution ;  No. 

2  contains  a  collection  of  speeches  in  answer  to 
those  likely  to  be  addressed  to  Monsieur ;  No.  3, 
addresses  and  letters  proper  to  send  to  fbreign 
powers,  the  provinces,  &c. ;  and  in  No.  4  Mon- 
sieur will  find  a  plan  of  education,  the  only  one 


proper  to  be  pnrsaed  by  royalty,  in  reading 
which,  your  royal  highness  will  feel  as  convinced 
of  the  extent  of  my  aoquirments  as  of  the  parity 
of  my  loyalty." 

Many  in  my  place  might  have  been  angry; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  thanked  her  with  an  air 
of  polite  ainoerity  for  the  treacnrea  she  was  so 
obliging  as  to  confide  to  me,  and  then  condoled 
with  her  upon  the  misfortunes  Ae  had  endured 
under  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte. 

"Alasl  Monsieur,  this  abominable  despot 
dared  to  make  a  mere  plaything  of  fHc/  and  yet  1 
strove,  by  wise  advice,  to  guide  him  rig^t,  and 
teach  him  to  regulate  his  oondnot  properly  :  but 
he  would  not  be  led.  I  even  offered  to  medi»te 
between  him  and  the  Pope,  but  he  did  not  so 
much  as  answer  me  upon  this  subject ;  although 
(being  a  most  profound  theologian)  I  could  have 
smoothed  almost  all  difficulties  when  the  Con- 
cordat was  in  question." 

This  last  piece  of  pretension  was  ahnoct  too 
much  for  my  gravity.  However,  I  applauded 
the  zeal  of  this  new  mother  of  the  chnrc^  and 
was  going  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview,  when 
it  came  into  my  head  to  ask  her  if  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  God  forbid !"  cried  she,  making  a  sign  of 
the  cross :  "  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  tuck 
peopU  ;  and  I  but  do  my  duty  in  warning  those 
who  have  not  perused  the  wotks  of  that  lady, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  written  in  the 
worst  possible  taste,  and  are  also  extremely 
immoral.  Let  your  royal  highness  turn  yoar 
thoughts  from  such  bo(^;  you  will  find  in 
mine  aU  that  is  necessary  to  know.  I  suppoae 
monsieur  has  not  yet  seen  LittU  Ntektrf^ 

"  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael  Holstein  has 
asked  for  an  audience,  and  I  even  uaspeet  she 
may  be  already  arrived  at  the  Tuileriee." 

"Let  your  royal  highness  beware  of  this 
woman  I  See  in  her  the  implacable  enemy  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  in  me  their  meet  devoted 
sUve!" 

This  new  proof  of  the  want  of  memory  fin 
Madame  de  Genlis  amused  me  as  much  as  the 
other  absurdities  she  had  favored  me  with ;  and 
I  was  in  the  act  of  making  her  the  ordinary 
salutations  of  adieu,  when  I  observed  her  bluah 
purple,  and  her  proud  rival  entered. 

The  two  ladies  exchanged  a  haughty  bow,  and 
the  comedy,  which  had  just  finished  with  the 
departure  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  recommenoed 
under  a  different  form  when  Madame  de  Sta3 
appeared  on  the  stage.  The  baroness  was 
dressed,  not  certainly  dirtily,  like  the  countess, 
but  quite  as  absurdly.  She  wore  a  red  satin 
gown,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold  and 
silk;  a  profusion  of  diamonds;  rings  enough  to 
stock  a  pawnbroker's  shop;  and,  I  must  add, 
that  I  never  before  saw  so  low  a  cut  corsage 
display  less  inviting  charms.  Upon  her  head 
was  a  huge  turban,  constructed  on  the  pattern 
of  that  worn  by  the  Curaean  sibyl,  which  put  a 
finishing  stroke  to  a  costume  so  little  in  har- 
mony with  her  style  of  face.  I  eoaroely  undezw 
stand  how  a  woman  of  genins  earn  have  sooh  a 
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IftUe,  viilgar  taate.  Madame  de  Stael  began 
by  apologizing  for  occupying  a  few  momenta 
which  she  doubted  net  I  should  have  preferred 
giving  to  Madame  de  Genlis.  "  She  is  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  the  day,*'  obserred  she  -vtrith 
a  sneering  smile — "  a  colossus  of  religious  faith, 
and  represents  in  her  person,  she  fancies,  all  the 
literature  of  the  &ge.  Ah,  ah,  monsieiur,  in  the 
haz;Lds  pi  suck  peopU  the  world  would  soon  re- 
trograde }  whUe  it  should)  on  the  contrary,  be 
impelled  forward,  aild  your  royal  highness  be 
the  first  po  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  this 
great  movement.  To  you  should  belong  the 
glory  of  giving  the  impulse,  guided  by  my 
ixperience.^^ 

*^  Come,"  thought  I,  "  here  is  another  going 
to  plague  me  with  pls^  of  conduct,  and  con* 
f  titations,  and  xelbrms,  which  I  am  to  ^rsuado 
the  king  my  brother  to  adopt.  It  feems  to  .be 
an  insanity  in  France  this  composing  of  new 
constitutipns.''  While  I  was  making  these  re- 
flections, madante  had  timo  to  give  utterance 
to  ft  thousand  fine-  phrases,  every  one  niore 
sublime  th^  th^  preceding.  HoYrevecf  to  put 
an  end  to  them,  I  asked  her  if  there  was  any 
tlving  phe  wished  to  demand. . 

^^Ah,  deaxl^-oh  yes,  pdiu^!''  rq)Ued  ^e 
lady  in  an  indifferent  tone.  "  A  mere  trifi& — 
leps  than  nothing^-^two  millions,  vdthQut  count- 
ing the  interea^  lyt.ftve  per  cent.  ^  but  these  are 
matters  I  leave  entirely  to  my  men  of  business, 
being  for  xny  own  part  much  more  absorbed  in 
politioe  and  the  soiencejof  government." 
^  *^Ala«!  nojadaqfie,  the  king  has  arrived  in 
Prance  with  his  r^ind  made  up  i^pon  most  sub- 
jects, im,  fyait  of  twenty-five  yeajrs'  qieditation ; 
and  I  fb8>r  he  is  not  likely  to  profit  by  your  good 
intentioiis  1"/ 

*'  The^  so  >m^ch  th^  worse  .for  him  and  for 
France  I  All  the  world  knows .  what  it  cost 
Bon^parte^  his  refusing  to  follow  xny  advice, 
and  pay  me  my  two  millions.  I  have  studied 
the  Revolution  profoundly,  followed  it  through 
all  its  phases,  ai^  X  4&tter  myself  I  am  the 
only  pilot  who  can  hold  with  one  hand  the  rud- 
der of  the  state,  if  at  least  I  have  Bexyamin  for 
•teersman."  ,. 

"  Beiyamin !  Benjamin— vho  ?"  asked  I,  in 
furprise. 

"  It  woidd  give  me  the  deepest  distress," 
replied  she,  "  to  think  that  the  name  of  M.  le 
Baron  de  Rebecque  Bex^amin  de  Constant  has 
nerver  reached  the  ears  of  your  royal  highness. 
One  of  his  ancestors  saved  the  Ufe  of  Henri 
Quatre.  Devoted  to  the  descendants  of  tiiis 
good  king,,  he  is  ready  to  serve  themj  and 
among  several  constitutuma  he  has  in  his  port- 
folio, you  will  probably  find  one  with  annota- 
tions and  reflections  by  my^elJ^  which  will  suit 
you. ,  Adopt  it,  and  choose  Besjamin  Constant 
to  carry  Out  the  idea." 

It  seemed  lil^e  a  thing  resolved — an  event 
decidied  u^n— rthis  proposal  of  invoiting  a  con- 
stitution for  us.  I  kept  as  long  as  I  could  upon 
the  defensive;  but  Madame  de  Stael,  carried 
away  by  her  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  instead  of 
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speaking  of  what  personally  concerned  herself; 
knocked  me  about  with  arguments,  and  crushed 
me  under  threats  and  menaces;  so,  tired  to 
death  of  entertaining,  instead  of  a  clever,  hum- 
ble woman,  a  roaring  politician  in  petticoats,  I 
finished  the  audience,  leaving  h^r  as  little  satis- 
fied as  myself  with  the  interview.' .  Madame  de 
Genlis  was  ten  times  less  disagreeable,  and 
twenty  times  more  amusing. 

That  same  evening  I  had  M.  le  Prince  da 
Talleyrand  with  me,  and  I  Was  oonfounded  by 
hearing^  him  say,  "  So  your  royal  highness  ^as 
made  Mftdame.de  Stael  completely  quarrel  with 
ine  now?" 

**  Me !  I  never  so-mueh  as  'pronounced  your 
n^me." 

''  Notwithstanding  that,  she  is  convinced  that 
I  am  the  persoi^  who.  prevents  your  royal  high- 
ness from  employing  her  in  your  political  rela- 
tions, and  that  I  am  jealous  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant.    She  ia  resolvc4  on  feyenge." 

*'  Ha,  ha— and  what  can  she  do  ?" 

'.*  A  very  g^eat  deal  of  mischief;  monseigneur. 
She  has  numerous  partisans;  and  if  she  de- 
clares herself  Bonapartiste,  we  must  look  to 
ourselves.'^ 

*' That  tMwM  be  curious." 

"XDh,  I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  prevent  her 
going  BO.  far ;  but  she  will  be^Royalist  no  longer, 
and  we  shall  sufler  from  that." 

At  this  time  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  a  mere  niim,  still  less  a  mere  woman, 
could  do  in  Fiance;  but  now  I  understand  it 
perfectly,  and  if  Madame  de^  StaeL  was  living- 
Heaven  pardon  me  !-^-I  would  strike  up  a 
flirtation  \iith  hen 


THE  TWO  ROADS. 

IT  was  New-Year's  night.  An  aged  man  was 
standing  at  a^ window.  He  raised  his  mourn- 
ful eyes  toward  the  dee{)-blue  sky,  where  the 
stars  were  floating,  like  white  lilies,  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  clear,  ca^  lake.  Then  ,he  cast  them 
on  the  earth,  where  few  mpre  hopeless  beings 
than  himself  now  moved  toward  their  certain 
goal— the  tombi  Already  he  hod  passed  sixty 
of  the  stages  which,  lead  tp  it,  and  he  had 
brought  from  his  journey  nothing  but  errors,  and 
remorse.  His  health  was  destroyed,  his  mind 
vacant,  h^B  hea^  sorrowful,  and  his  old  age  de- 
void of  oomfort.  The  days  of  his  youth  ross 
up  in  a  vision  before  hun,  ,and  he  recalled  the 
solemn  iBQment^  when  his  father  had  placed 
him  at  the  entrance  of  two  roads,  one  leading 
into  a  peaceful,  simny  land,  covered  with  a  fer- 
tile harvest,  i^id  resounding  with  soft,  sweet 
songs  ;  while  the  other  conducted  the  wanderer 
into  a  deep,  dark  cave,  whence  there  was  no 
issue,  where  poison  flowed  instead  of  water,  ^d 
where  serpents  hissed  and  crawled. 

He  looked  toward  the  sky,  and  cried  out  in 
his  agony,  "0  youth,  return!  0  my  father, 
place  me  once  more  at  the  entrance  to  life,  that 
I  may  choose  the  better  way  1" 

But  the  days  of  his  youth  and  his  father  had 
both  passed  away.     He  saw  wandering  lights 
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floating  far  away  over  dark  marshes,  and  then 
disappear — these  were  the  days  of  hia  wasted 
life.  He  saw  a  star  fall  from  heaven,  and  van- 
ish in  darkness.  This  was  an  emblem  of  him- 
self;  and  the  aharp  arrows  of  unavailing  re- 
morse strack  h<>me  to  his  heart.  Then  he  re- 
membered his  early  companions,  who  entered 
on  life  with  hiin,  but  who,  having  trod  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  of  labor,  were  now  happy 
and  honor^  on  this  N^w-Tear's  night.  The 
clock  in  the  high  church  tower  struck,  and  the 
sound,  falling  on  hia  ear,  recalled  his  parents' 
early  love  for  him,  their  erring  son ;  the  lessons 
they  had  taught  him;  the  prayers  they  had 
offered  up  on  his  behalf.  Overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  grief^  he  dared  no  longer  look  toward 
that  heaven  where  his  father  dwelt ;  his  dark- 
ened eyes  dropped  tears,  and,  with  one  despair- 
ing effort,  he  cried  aloud,  ^*  Come  back,  n^  early 
days!  comeback!" 

And  his  youth  did  return ;  for  all  this  was 
but  a  dream  which  visited  his  slumbers  on  New- 
Year's  night.  He  was  still  young;  his  faults 
alone  were  real.  He  thanked  God,  fervently, 
that  time  was  still  his  own,  that  he  had  not 
yet  entered  the  deep,  dark  cavern,  but  that  he 
was  free  to  tread  the  road  leading  to  the  peace- 
ful land,  where  sunny  harvests  wave. 

Ye  who  still  linger  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
doubting  which  path  to  choose,  remember  that, 
when  years  are  passed,  and  your  feet  stumble 
on  the  dark  mountain,  you  will  cry  bitterly,  but 
cry  in  vain  :  "  0  youth,  return !  0  give  me  back 
my  early  days !" 


STORIES  OF  SHIPWRECK. 

THE  Magpie^  oonunanded  by  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward Smith,  was  lost  during  a  hurricane  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  1826.  At  the  moment  of 
the  vessel  going  down,  a  gunner^s  thate  of  the 
name  of  Meldrum  struck  out  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  pair  of  oars  that  were  floating  in  the 
water ;  to  these  he  clung,  and,  having  divested 
himself  of  a  patt  of  his  clothing,  he  awaited,  in 
dreadful  anxiety,  the  fate  of  his  companions. 
Not  a  sound  met  his  ear ;  in  vain  hia  anxious 
gaze  endeavored  to  pierce  thb  gloom,  but  the 
darkness  was  too  intense.  Minutes  appeared 
like  hours,  and  still  the  awful  silence  remained 
unbroken  :  he  felt,  and  the  thought  was  agony, 
that,  out  of  the  twenty-four  human  beings  who 
had  so  lately  trod  the^deck  of  the  schooner,  he 
alone  was  left.  This  terrible  suspense  became 
Almost  beyond  the  p6wer  of  endurance ;  and  he 
already  began  to  envy  the  fate  of  his  compan- 
ions, when  he  heard  a  voice  at  no  great  distance 
inquiring  if  there  was  any  one  near.  He  an- 
swered in  the  af&rmative ;  and,  pushing  out  in 
the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
he  reached  a  boat  to  which  seven  persons  were 
clinging ;  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Smith, 
the  commander  of  the  sloop.  So  far,  this  was 
a  subject  of  congratulation ;  he  was  no  longer 
alone ;  but  yet  the  chances  of  his  ultimate  pres- 
ervation were  aa  distant  as  ever.  The  boat, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  booms  of  the 


schooner,  had,  fortunately,  escaped  dear  of  the 
sinking  vessel,  and,  if  the  men  had  waited  pa^ 
tiently,  was  large  enough  to  have  saved  them 
all  ;  but  the  suddenness  of  tiie  calamity  had 
deprived  them  of  both  thought  and  prudenee. 
Several  men  had  attempted  to  climb  in  on  one 
side ;  the  consequence  was,  the  boat  heeled  over, 
became  half  filled  with  water,  and  then  turned 
ke^l  uppermost ;  and,  when  Meldrum  reached 
her,  he  found  some  stretched  across  the  keel, 
and  others  hanging  on  by  the  sides. 

Matters  could  not  last  long  in  this  way;  and 
Mr.  Smith,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  any  of 
the  party  being  aaved  if  they  continued  in  their 
present  position,  endeavored  to  bring  them  to 
reason,  by  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  their 
conduct.  To  the  honor  of  the  men,  thegr  listen- 
ed  wit^  the  same  resplect  to  theif  oommtoder  aa 
if  they  had  been  on  board  the  schooner ;  thoeo 
on  the  keel  immediately  relinquished  their  hold,' 
and  succeeded,  witii  the  assistance  of  their' com- 
rades, in  righting  the  boat.-  Two  of  their  num- 
ber got  into  her,  and  oonuneneed  baling  with 
their  hats,  while  the  others  remained  in  the 
water,  supporting  themselves  by  the  gunwales. 

Ordtt  being  restored,  their  spirita  began  to 
revive,  and  they  entertained  hopes  of  escaping 
from  their  present  peril :  but  this  was  of  short 
duration  ;  and  the  sufferings  which  they  had  aa 
yet  endured  were  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  they  had  now  to  undergo.  The  two  raeQ 
had  scan^Bly  commenced  balmg,  when  a  cry  waa 
heard  of  "  A  shark  I  a  shark  1"  No  words  can 
describe  the  consternation  which  ensued ;  it  is 
well  known  the  horror  sailors  have  of  these  vora- 
cious animals,  who  seem  apprised,  by  instinct, 
when  their  prey  is  at  hand.  All  order  waa  at 
an  end ;  the  boat  again  capsized,  and  the  men 
were  left  struggling  in  the  waters.  The  general 
safety  was  neglected,  and  it  was  every  man  for 
himself;  no  sooner  had  one  got  hold  of  the'boat 
than  hs  was  pushed  away  by  another,  and  in 
this  fruitless  contest  more  than  one  lils  waa 
nearly  sacrificed.  Even  in  this  terrible  hour, 
their  commander  remained  oool  and  collected ; 
his  voioe  was  still  raised  in  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and,  as  the  dreaded  enemy  did  not  make 
its  appearance,  he  again  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing them  to  renew  their  efforts  to  clear  the  boat. 
The  night  had  passed  away— it  was  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  ^e  28th  :  the  baling 
had  progressed  without  interruption ;  a  little 
more  exertion,  and  the  boat  would  have  been 
cleared,  when  again  was  heard  the  cry  of  **The 
sharks !  the  sharks !"  .  But  this  was  no  false 
alarm ;  the  boat  a  second  time  capsized,  and  the 
unhappy  men  Vrere  literally  cast  among  a  shoal 
of  these  terrible  monsters.  The  men,  for  a  few 
minutes,  remained  uninjured,  but  not  untouch- 
ed, for  the  sharks  actually  rubbed  against  their 
victims,  and,  to  ukc  the  exact  words  of  one  of 
the  survivors,  "  frequently  passed  over  the  boat 
and  between  us  while  resting  on  the  gunwale.'* 
This,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  a  shriek  soon 
told  the  fate  of  one  of  the  men :  a  shark  had 
seized  him  by  the  log,  dyeing  the  water  with 
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his  blood ;  another  shriek  followed,  and  another 
man  disappeared. 

But  these  facts  are  almost  too  horrible  to 
dwell  upon ;  human  nature  revolts  from  so  ter- 
rible a  picture;  we  will,  therefore,  hurry  over 
this  part  of  our  tale. 

Smith  had  witnessed  the  sufierings  of  his  fol- 
lowers with  the  deepest  distress ;  and,  although 
aware  that,  in  all  probability,  he  must  soon 
share  the  same  fate,  he  never  for  a  moment 
appeared  to  think  of  himself.  There  were  but 
six  men  left ;  and  these  he  endeavored  to  sus- 
tain by  his  example,  cheering  them  on  to  fur- 
ther exertions.  They  had,  once  more,  recom- 
menced their  labors  to  clear  out  the  boat,  when 
one  of  his  legs  was  seized  by  a  shark.  Even 
while  suffering  the  most  horrible  torture,  he  ie~ 
strained  the  expression  df  his  feelings,  for  fear 
of  increasing  the  alarm  of  the  men;  but  the 
powers  of  his  endurance  were  doomed  to  be 
tried  to  the  utmost ;  another  limb  was  scnmch- 
ed  firom  his  body,  and,  uttering  a  deep  groan, 
he  was  about  to  let  go  his  hold,  when  he  was 
Bei2ed  by  two  of  his  men,  and  placed  in  the 
stem-sheets. 

Yet,  when  his  whole  firame  was  convulsed 
with  agony,  the  energies  of  his  mind  remained 
as  strong  as  ever ;  his  own  pain  was  diregarded ; 
he  thought  only  of  the  preservation  of  his  crew. 
Calling  to  his  side  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Wilson, 
who  appeared  the  strongest  of  the  remaining 
few,  he  exhorted  him,  in  the  event  of  his  sur- 
viving, to  inform  the  admiral  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  Cape  Ontario,  in  search  of  the  pirate, 
when  the  unfortunate  accident  occurred.  "  Tell 
him,"  he  continued,  "that  my  men  have  done 
their  duty,  and  that  no  blame  is  attached  to 
them.  I  have  but  one  favor  to  ask,  and  that 
is,  that  he  will  promote  Meldrum  to  be  a  gun- 
ner." 

He  then  shook  each  man  by  the  hand,  and 
bade  them  farewell.  By  degrees  his  strength 
began  to  fail,  and  at  last  became  so  exhausted 
that  he  was  unable  to  speak.  He  remained  in 
tikis  state  until  the  sun  set,  when  another  panic 
seized  the  men  firom  a  re-appearance  of  the 
■barks ;  the  boat  gave  a  lurch,  and  the  gallant 
conmiander  found  an  end  to  his  sufferings  in  a 
watery  grave. 

The  Anson  was  lost,  in  1807,  off  the  coast 
of  France.  The  ship  was  no  longer  an  object 
of  consideration ;  Captain  Lydiard  felt  that  he 
had  done  his  utmost  to  save  her,  but  in  vain, 
and  that  now  every  energy  must  be  put  forth  for 
the  preservation  of  human  life.  The  tempest 
raged  with  such  fury,  that  no  boat  could  pos- 
sibly come  to  their  aid,  nor  could  the  strongest 
swimmer  hope  to  g^ain  the  shore.  It  appeared 
to  Captain  Lydiard,  that  the  only  chance  of 
escape  for  any  of  the  crew  was  in  running  the 
ship  as  near  the  coast  as  possible.  He  gave  the 
nec^asary  orders,  and  the  master  run  the  vessel 
on  the  sand  which  forms  the  bar  between  the 
Xtoe  Pool  and  the  sea,  about  three  miles  from 
Helfltone.  The  tide  had  been  ebbing  nearly  an 
hour  when  she  took  the  ground,  and  she  broach- 


ed to,  leaving  her  broadside  heeling  over,  and 
facing  the  beach. 

The  scene  of  horror  and  confu^on  which  en- 
sued, on  the  Anson  striking  against  the  ground, 
was  one  which  baffles  all  description.  Many 
of  the  men  were  washed  away  by  the  tremen- 
dous sea  which  swept  over  the  deck;  many 
others  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  spars, 
the  crashing  sound  of  which,  as  they  fell  firom 
aloft,  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  women 
on  board,  was  heard  even  amidst  the  roar  of 
the  waters  and  the  howling  of  the  winds.  The 
coast  wa^  lined  with  crowds  of  spectators,  who 
watched  with  an  intense  and  painful  interest 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  ill-f&ted  vessel  to- 
ward the  shore,  and  witnessed  the  subsequent 
melancholy  catastrophe. 

Calm -and  undaunted  amidst  the  terrors  of 
the  scene.  Captain  Lydiard  is  described  as  dis- 
playing, in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  self-pos- 
session and  passive  heroism  which  has  been  so 
often  the  proud  characteristic  of  the  commander 
of  a  British  ship-of-war  under  similar  harassing 
circumstances.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion 
of  the  scene,  his  voice  was  heard,  and  his  orders 
were  obeyed  with  that  habitual  deference  which, 
even  in  danger  and  in  death,  an  English  sea- 
man rarely  fails  to  accord  to  his  conmianding 
officer.  He  was  the  first  to  restore  order,  to 
assist  the  wounded,  to  encourage  the  timid,  and 
to  revive  expiring  hope.  Most  providentially, 
when  the  vessel  struck,  ^e  mainmast,  in  fall- 
ing overboard,  served  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  and  Captain 
Lydiard  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  circum- 
stance to  the  crew.  Clinging  with  his  arm  to 
the  wheel  of  the  rudder,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
being  washed  overboard  by  the  waves,  he  con- 
tinued to  encourage  one  after  another  as  they 
made  the  perilous  attempt  to  reach  the  shore. 
It  was  fated  that  this  gallant  officer  should  not 
enjoy  in  this  world  the  reward  of  his  humanity 
and  his  heroism.  Affcer  watching  with  thank- 
fulness the  escape  of  many  of  his  men,  and 
having  seen,  with  horror,  many  others  washed 
off  the  mast,  in  their  attempts  to  reach  the 
land,  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  dangerous 
passage  l^mself,  when  he  was  attracted  by  the 
cries  of  a  person  seemingly  in  an  ageny  of  ter- 
ror. The  brave  man  did  not  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  turned  and  noade  his  way  to  the 
place  whence  the  cries  proceeded.  There  he 
found  a  boy,  a  prot6g6  of  his  own,  whom  he 
had  entered  on  board  the  Anson  only  a  few 
months  before,  clingping,  in  despair  to  a  part  of 
the  wreck,  and  without  either  strength  or  cour- 
age to  make  the  least  effort  for  his  own  preser- 
vation. Captain  Lydiard's  resolution  was  in- 
stantiy  taken :  he  would  save  the  lad  if  possi- 
ble, though  he  might  himself  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. He  threw  one  arm  round  the  boy,  while 
he  cheered  him  by  words  of  kind  encouragement; 
with  the  other  arm,  he  clung  to  the  spars  and 
mast  to  support  himself  and  his  burden.  But 
the  struggle  did  not  last  long ;  nature  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  mental  and  physical  sufferings 
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he  had  endured ;  he  lost  his  hold,  not  of  the 
boy,  but  of  the  mast,  the  wild  wayes  swept 
over  them,  and  they  perished  together. 


JOE  SMITH  AND  THE  MORMONS. 

BY  PEOF.  JAMBS  F.  W.  JOHJfSTON.     . 

r\  the  future  history  of  mankind,  if  present 
appearances  are  to  be  trusted,  tiie  counties 
of  Wayne  and  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  are  likely  to  derive 
an  interest  and  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
numerous  body  of  people,  from  a  circumstance 
wholly  unconnected  either  with  their  social  prog- 
ress, or  with  their  natural  productions  or  capa- 
bilities. In  these  counties  lie  the  scenes  of  the 
early  passages  in'  the  life  of  Joe  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Mormons. 

Bom  in  December,  1605,  In  Sharon,  Windsor 
County,  State  of  Vermont,  he  removed  with  his 
father,  about  1815,  to  a  small  farm  in  Palmyra, 
Wayne  County,  New  York,  and  .assisted  him  on 
the  farm  till  1826.  He  received  little  educa- 
tion, read  ix^differently,  wrote  and  spelt  badly, 
knew  little  of  arithmetic,  and,  in  all  other 
branches  of  learning  he  was,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  exceedingly  ignorant. 

His  own  account  of  his  religious  progress  is, 
that  as  early  as  fifteen  years  of  age  he  began  to 
have  serious  ideas  regarding  the  future  state, 
that  he  got  into  occasional  ecstasies,  and  that 
in  1823,  during  one  of  these  ecstasies,  he  was 
visited  by  an  angel,  who  ^Id  him  that  his  sins 
w^e  forgiven — ^that  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
the  gospel  in  its  fullness  was  to  be  preached  to 
all  nations — ^that  the  American  Indians  were  a 
remnant  of  Israel,  who,  when  they  first  emigra- 
ted to  America,  were  an  enlightened  people, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  en- 
joying his  favor^— that  the  prophets  and  inspired 
writers  among  them  had  kept  a  history  or  record 
of  their  proceedings— that  these  records  were 
safely  deposited — and  that,  if  faithful,  he  was 
to  be  the  favored  instrument  for  bringing  them 
toUght. 

On  the  following  day,  acoording  to  instructions 
frem  the  angel,  he  went  to  a  hill  which  he  calls 
Cumorah,  in  Palmyra  township,  Wayne  County, 
and  there,  in  a  stone  chest,  after  a  little  digging, 
he  saw  the  jecords;  but  it  was  not  till  four 
years  after,  in  September  1827,  that  "the 
angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  the  records  into  his 
hands." 

"These  records  were  engraved  on  plates 
which  had  the  appearance  of  gold,  were  seven 
by  eight  inches  in  siae,  and  thinner  than  com- 
mon tin,  and  were  covered  on.  both  sides  with 
Egyptian  characters,  small  and  beautifully  en- 
graved. They  were  bound  together  in  a  volume 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  were  fastened  at 
one  edge  with  three  rings  running  through  the 
whole.  The  volume  was  about  six  inches  in 
thickness,  bore  many  marks  of  antiquity,  and 
part  of  it  was  sealed.  With  the  records  was 
foimd  a  curious  instrument,  called  by  the 
andents  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  consisted 
of  two  transparent  stones,  clear  as  crystal,  and 
set  in  two  rims  of  a  bow" — a  pair  of  ]«bble 


spectacles,  in  other  worda,  or  "helps  to  lead'* 
unknown  tongues. 

The  report  of  his  disoorery  having  got  abroad, 
his  house  was  beset,  he  was  mobbed,  and  hk 
life  was  endangered  by  persons  who  wished  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  plates.  He  therefue 
packed  up  his  goods,  c<moealed  the  plates  in  a 
barrel  of  beam,  and  proceeded  across  the  oonntiy 
to  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvaniai  near  the 
Susquehannah  river,  where  bis  father-in-law  re- 
sided. Here,  "by  the  gift  and  power  of  God, 
through  the  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
he  began  to  translate  the  record,  and,  being  a 
poor  writer,  he  emj^yed  a  scribe  to  vrrite  the 
translation  as  it  oame  from  his  mouth."  In 
1830  a  large  edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormm^ 
was  published.  It  professes  to  be  an  abridgment 
of  the  records  made  by  the  prophet  Mormon,  of 
the  people  of  the  Nephites,  and  left  to  his  son 
Moroni  to  finish.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  vrith  the  same  veneration  as  the 
New  Testament  is  among  ChristianB.' 

The  Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  was 
organised  op  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  at  Man- 
chester, in  Ontario  County,  New  York.  Its 
numbers  at  first  were  few,  but  they  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  in  1833  removed  to  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Jackson  County.  Here  their  neighbors  tarred 
and  feathered  some,  killed  others,  and  oompelled 
the  whole  to  remove.  They  then  established 
themselves  in  Clay  County,  in  tiie  same  State, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  From  this 
place  agsin,  in  1835,  they  removed  eastward  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  settled  at  Kirtland,  in  Geauga 
County,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cleveland, 
and  began  to  build  a  temple,  upon  which  sixty- 
thousand  dollars  were  expended.  At  Kirtland 
a  bank  was  incorporated  by  Joe  and  his  friends, 
property  was  bought  with  its  notes,  and  settled 
upon  the  Saints,  after  which  the  bank  failed— 
as  many  others  did  about  the  same  time  and 
Ohio  became  too  hot  for  the  Mormons.  Again, 
therefore,  the  Prophet,  his  apostles,  and  a  great 
body  of  the  Saints,  left  th^  home  and  temjrfe, 
went  westward  a  second  time  to  the  State  of 
Missouri,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  ia 
Caldwell  County,  in  Missouri,  and  built  the  city 
of  the  "  Far  West.'*  Here  difficulties  soon  beset 
them,  and  in  August,  1838,  became  so  serious 
that  the  military  were  called  in ;  and  the  Mof- 
mens  were  finally  driven,  uigustiy,  harshly,  and 
oppressively,  by  force  of  arms,  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  sought  protection  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  MississippL 
They  were  well  received  in  this  State,  and  after 
wandering  for  some  time — ^while  their  leader, 
Joe  Smith,  was  in  jail — they  bought  a  beautiful 
tract  of  land  in  Hancock  County,  and,  in  tha 
spring  of  1840,  began  to  build  the  city  and 
temple  of  Nauvoo.  The  Legislature  of  IlJinoia 
at  first  passed  an  act  giving  great,  and,  probably, 
injudicious  privileges  to  this  city,  which,  in 
1844,  was  already  the  largest  in  the  State,  and 
contained  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand 
souls.     The  temple,  too,  was  of  great  sise  and 
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magnifioenco— being  128  feet  long  and  77  feet 
high,  and  stood  on  an  elevated  situation,  from 
which  it  was  fisible  to  a  distance  of  25  or  30 
miles.  In  the  interior  was  an  immense  bap- 
tismal font,  in  imitation  of  the  brazen  sea  of 
Solomon-^"  a  stone  reservoir,  resting  upon  the 
backs  of  twelve  oxen,  also  cut  out  of  stone,  and 
as  large  as  life." 

But  persecution  followed  them  to  Illinois, 
provoked  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  by  their  own 
behavior,  especially  in  making  and  carrying  into 
effect  city  ordinances,  which  were  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  people  of  the  ad- 
joining townsnips  rose  in  arms,  and  wove  joined 
by  numbers  of  the  old  enemies  of  the  Mormons 
firom  Missouri.  The  militia  were  called  out; 
and,  to  prevent  further  evils,  Joe  Smith  and 
one  of  his  brothers,  with  several  other  influential 
Saints,  on  «a  assurance  of  safety  and  protectLon 
firom  the  Governor  of  the  State,  were  induced  to 
surrender  themselves  for  trial  in  respect  of  the 
charges  brought  against  them,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  prison.  Here  they  were  inconsider- 
ately left  by  the  Governor,  on  the  following  day, 
under  a  guard  of  seven  or  ei{^t  men.  These 
were  overpowered  the  same  afternoon  by  an 
armed  mob,  who  killed  Joe  Smith  and  his 
brother,  and  then  made  their  escape.  After 
this,  the  Mormons  remained  a  short  time  longer 
in  the  Holy  City ;  but  the  wound  was  too  deep 
seated  to  admit  of  permanent  quiet  on  either 
part,  and  they  were  at  last  driven  out  by  force, 
and  oompolled  to  abandon  or  sacrifice  their 
property.  .  Such  as  escaped  this  last  persecution, 
after  traversing  the  boundless  prairies,  the 
deserts  of  the  Far  West,  and  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains, appear  at  last  to  have  found  a  resting- 
place  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Oregoiu 
They  are  increasing  faster  since  this  last  catas- 
trophe than  ever ;  and  are  daily  receiving  large 
accessions  of  new  members  from  Europe,  espe- 
cially from  Great  Britain.  They  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  State  of  Utsh,  this  year 
erected  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  likely,  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  to  be 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  State. 
So  rapidly  has  persecution  helped  on  this  oflspring 
of  ignorance,  and  tended  to  give  a  permanent 
esiabUshment,  and  a  bright  future,  to  a  system, 
not  simply  of  pure  invention,  but  of  blasphemous 
impiety,  and  foUy  the  most  insane. 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  which  is  the  written 
guide  of  this  new  sect,  consists  of  a  series  of 
professedly  historical  books — a  desultory  and 
feeble  imitation  of  the  Jewish  chronicles  and 
prophetical  books — ^in  which,  for  the  poetry  and 
warnings  of  the  ancient  prophets,  are  substituted 
a  succession  of  unconnected  rhapsodies  and 
repetitions,  such  as  might  form  the  perorations 
of  ranting  addresses  by  a  field  preacher,  to  a 
^eiy  ignorant  audience. 

The  book,  in  the  edition  1  possess,  consists 
in  all  of  634  pages,  of  which  the  first  580  con- 
tain the  history  of  a  fictitious  personage  called 
Lehi  and  that  of  his  descendants  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years. 


This  Lehi,  a  descendant  of  Joseph  the  son 
of  Jacob,  with  his  family  left  Jerusalem  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and,  passing  the  Eed  Sea, 
journeyed  eastward  for  eight  years  till  they 
reached  the  shore  of  a  wide  sea.  There  they 
built  a  ship,  and,  embarking,  were  carried  at 
length  to  the  promised  land,  where  they  lettled 
and  multiplied.  Among  the  sons  of  Lehi  one 
was  called  Laman  and  another  Nephi.  The 
former  was  wicked,  and  a  disbeliever  in  the  law 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  the  latter,  obedient 
and  faithful,  and  a  believer  in  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Under  the  leadership  of  these  two  op- 
posing  brothers,  the  rest  of  the  family  and  their 
descendants  arranged  themselves,  forming  tba 
Lamanites  and  the  Nephites,  between  whom 
wars  and  perpetual  hostilities  arose.  The 
Lamanites  were  idle  hunters,  living  in  tents, 
eating  raw  fiesh,  and  having  only  a  girdle  round 
their  loins.  The  skin  of  Laman  and  his  follow- 
ers became  black  j  while  that  of  Nephi  and  his 
people,  who  tilled^  the  land,  retained  its  original 
whiteness.  As  with  the  Jews,  the  Nephites 
were  successful  when  they  were  obedient  to  the 
law ;  and,  when  they  fell  away  to  disobodienoe 
and  wickedness,  the  Lamanites  had  the  better, 
and  put  many  to  death.  At  the  end  of  about 
four  hundred  years,  a  portion  of  the  righteous 
Nephites  under  Mosiah,  having  left  their  land, 
^^veled  far  across  the  wilderness,  and  discovered 
the  city  of  Zarahemla,  which  was  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Jews  who  had 
wandered  from  Jerusalem  when  King  Zedekiah 
was  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  twelve 
years  after  the  emigration  of  Lehi.  But  they 
were  heathens,  possessed  no  copy  of  the  law, 
and  had  corrupted  their  lan^age.  They  re- 
ceived the  Nephites  warmly,  however,  learned 
their  language,  and  gladly  accepted  the  law  of 
Moses. 

This  occupies  158  pages.  The  history  of  the 
next  two  hundred  years  follows  this  newpeople, 
and  that  of  occasional  converts  from  the  Lam- 
anites—called  still  by  the  general  name  of  Neph- 
ites in  their  struggles  with  the  Lamanites,  and 
the  alternations  of  defeat  and  success  which 
accompany  disobedience  or  the  contrary.  This 
occupies  several  books,  and  brings  us  to  the 
486th  page,  and  the  period  of  th^  birth  of 
Christ.  This  event  ui  signified  to  the  people  of 
Zarahemla  by  a  gpreat  light,  which  made  the 
night  as  light  as  mid-day.  And  thirty-three 
years  after  there  was  darkness  for  three  days, 
and  thunderings  and  earthquakes,  and  the  de- 
struction of  cities  and  people.  This  was  a  sign 
of  the  crucifixion.  Soon  after  this,  Christ  him- 
self appears  to  this  people  of  Zarahemla  in 
America,  repeats  to  them  in  long  addresses  the 
substance  of  his  numerous  sayings  and  discourses, 
as  recorded  by  the  apostles ;  chooses  twelve  to 
go  forth  and  preach  and  baptize ;  and  then  dis- 
appears. On  occasion  of  a  great  baptizing  by 
the  apostles,  however,  he  appears  again;  im- 
parts the  Holy  Spirit  to  all,  makes  long  dis- 
courses, and  disappears.     And,  finally,  to  the 
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apostlet  themselTes  he  appears  a  third  time ; 
and  addresses  them  in  ill-assorted  extracts  and 
paraphrases  of  his  New  Testament  sayings. 

The  aoooont  of  these  visits  of  our  Sayiour  to 
the  American  Nephites,  and  of  his  sayings,  oc- 
cupies about  48  pages.  For  about  400  years, 
the  Christian  doctrine  and  church  thus  planted 
among  the  Nephites  had  Yarious  fortune;  in- 
creasing at  first,  and  prospering,  but,  as  corrup- 
tions came  in,  encountering  adversity.  The 
Lamanites  were  still  their  fierce  enemies;  and 
as  wickednesi^  and  corrupt  doctrine  b^gan  to 
prevail  among  the  Christians,  the  Lamanites 
gained  more  advantages.  It  would  appear,  from 
Joe  Smith's  descriptions,  that  he  means  the 
war  to  have  begun  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien — 
where  the  Nephites  were  settled,  and  occupied 
the  country  to  the  north,  while  the  Lamanites 
lived  south  of  the  isthmus.  From  the  isthmus 
the  Nephites  were  gradually  driven  toward  the 
east,  till  finally,  at  the  hill  of  Cumorah,  near 
Palmyra,  in  Wayne  County,  western  New  York, 
the  last  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  with  the 
loss  of  230,000  fighting  men,  the  Nephites  were 
exterminated !  Among  the  very  few  survivors 
was  Moroni  the  last  of  the  scribes,  who  de- 
posited in  this  hill  the  metal  plates  which  the 
virtuous  Joe  Smith  was  selected  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  angel.  This  occupies  to  the 
580th  page. 

But  now,  in  the  Book  of  Ether,  which  follows, 
Joe  becomes  more  bold,  and  goes  back  to  the 
tower  of  Babel  lor  another  tribe  of  fair  people, 
whom  he  brings  over  and  settles  in  America. 
At  the  confusion  of  the  languages,  Ether  and 
his  brethren  journeyed  to  the  great  sea,  and, 
after  a  sojourn  of  four  years  on  the  shore,  built 
boats  under  the  Divine  direction,  water-tight, 
and  covered  over  like  walnuts,  with  a  bright 
stone  in  each  end  to  give  light  1  And  when 
they  had  embarked  in  their  tight  boats,  a  strong 
wind  arose,  blowing  toward  the  promised  land, 
and  for  344  days  it  blew  them  along  the  water, 
till  they  arrived  safe  at  the  shore.  Here,  like 
the  sons  of  Lehi,  they  increased  and  prospered, 
K&d  had  kings  and  prophets  and  wars,  and  were 
split  into  parties,  who  fought  with  each  other. 
Finally,  Shiz  rose  in  rebellion  against  Coriantumr, 
the  last  king,  and  they  fought  with  alternate 
success,  till  two  millions  of  mighty  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  had  been  slain !  And, 
after  this,  all  the  people  were  gathered  either 
an  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  fought  fbr 
many  days,  till  only  Coriantumr  alone  remained 
alive  1 

This  foolish  history  is  written  with  the  pro- 
fessedly religious  purpose  of  showing  the  punish- 
ment &om  the  hand  of  God  which  wicked  be- 
havior certainly  entails ;  and,  with  some  trifling 
moralities  of  Moroni,  completes  the  Book  of 
Jioftnon* 

Joseph  Smith  does  not  afifect  in  this  gospel 
of  his  to  bring  in  any  new  doctrine,  or  to  super- 
sede the  Bible,  but  to  restore  "  many  plain  and 
precious  things  which  have  been  taken  away 
firom  the  first  book  by  the  abominable  church,  the 


Mother  of  Harlots."  It  is  fnU  of  sillinesses, 
follies,  and  anachronisms;  but  I  have  not  dis- 
covered, in  my  cursory  review,  any  of  the 
immorslities  or  pontive  licentiousness  which 
he  himself  practiced,  directly  inculcated.  He 
teaches  faith  in  Christ,  human  depravity,  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  atonenMot,  and  of  salvation  only 
through  Christ.  He  recommends  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and,  what- 
ever his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  people 
maybe,  certainly  in  his  book  prohibits  polygamy 
and  priestcraft. 

The  wickedness  of  his  book  consists  in  its 
being  a  lie  firom  beginning  to  end,  and  of  him- 
self in  being  throughout  an  impostor.  Pretend- 
ing to  be  a  "seer" — ^which,  he  says,  is  greato^ 
than  a  prophet — he  puts  into  the  hands  of  his 
followers  a  work  of  pure  invention  as  a  religious 
guide  inspired  by  God,  and  which,  among  his 
followers,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bible. 
Though  an  ignorant  man,  he  was  possessed  of 
much  shrewdness.  He  courted  persecution, 
though  he  hoped  to  profit,  not  to  die  by  it. 
Unfortunately,  his  enemies,  by  their  incondder- 
ate  persecution,  have  made  him  him  a  martyr 
for  his  opinions,  and  have  given  a  stability  to 
his  sect  which  nothing  may  now  be  able  to 
shake.  It  was  urged  by  Smith  himself  that  the 
New  World  was  as  deserving  of  a  direct  revela- 
tion as  the  Old;  and  his  disciples  press  upon 
their  hearers  that,  as  an  jtmerican'  revelationj 
this  system  has  peculiar  claims  upon  their  regard 
and  acceptance.  The  feeling  of  nationality 
being  thus  connected  with  the  new  sect,  weak- 
minded  native-born' Americans  might  be  swayed 
by  patriotic  motives  in  connecting  themselves 
with  it.  But  it  is  mortifying  to  learo  that  most 
numerous  accessions  are  being  made  to  the  body 
in  their  new  home  by  converts  proceeding  from 
England.*  Under  the  name  of  the  "Latter- 
day  Saints,"  professing  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  the  delusions  of  the  system  are  hidden 
from  the  masses  by  the  emissaries  who  have 
been  dispatched  into  various  countries  to  recruit 
their  numbers  among  the  ignorant  and  devoutly- 
inclined  lovers  of  novelty.  Who  can  tell  ^hat 
two  centuries  may  do  in  the  way  of  giving  a 
historical  position  to  this  rising  heresy  ? 


AN  ICE-HILL  PAETY  IN  EUSSIA. 

THE  reader,  I  hope,  will  have  no  objection  to 
quit  his  comfortable  fire-side,  put  on  his  furs, 
and  accompany  me  to  a  sledge,  or  ice-hill  party. 
An  army  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  sledges  start 
firom  a  house  where  all  the  party  assemble,  the 
gentlemen  driving  themselves,  and  each  family 
taking  some  provisions  with  them.  After  about 
an  hour  and  three-quarters'  drive,  the  whole 

*  It  has  been  recently  ttttcd  that  the  Mormmi  emigra. 
tUm  frcm  Lirerpool  slone,  up  to  tiie  present  year,  has 
been  13,500,  and  that  th^  hare,  on  the  whole,  been 
raperior  to  and  better  proiided  than  the  other  rlaaaei  of 
emigrants.  Of  conne,  many  more  of  his  aect  moat  hare 
emigrated  from  other  porta,  and  many  eren  firom  the  poit 
of  Lirerpool,  whose  &tth  and  talthnato  destination  was 
not  known. 
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caravan  arrives  at  the  house  ojt  a  starotto  (presi- 
dent) of  the  work-people  employed  by  the  for- 
eign commercial  houses  in  Russia.  The  ttarotto 
is  usually  a  wealthy  man,  and  mostly  looked  up 
to  by  his  neighbors,  as  he  has  by  some  most  ex- 
traordinary means  acquired  some  few  townish 
manners,  which  suit  hit  country  appearance  as 
much  as  glazed  boots,  and  a  polka  tie  would 
suit  the  true  English  #mntry  farmer. 

After  having  warmed  themselves  before  a 
good  hot  Russian  stove,  the  party  begin  opera- 
tions by  getting  the  sledges  ready,  and  ascend- 
ing the  ice-hills»  -The  hilb  are  made  of  a  wood- 
en scaffold,  covered  with  huge  bits  of  ice,  all  of 
an  equal  size,  placed  side-by-side,  so  as  to  fit 
closely  together.  By  being  constantly  watered, 
they  gradually  become  one  solid  mass,  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror.  The  hill,  which  usually  is  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  rather  sloping,  ends  in  a 
long,  narrow  plain  of  ice  called  the  run,  which 
is  just  broad  ^lough  for  three  narrow  sledges  to 
pass  each  other,  and  long  enough  to  carry  you 
to  the  foot  of  a  second  hill. 

The  sledges  are  usually  of  iron,  long  and 
narrow,  and  covered  by  cushions,  often  em- 
broidered by  the  fair  hand  of  a  lady.  They  are 
low,  and  so  constructed  that  they  can  hold  one 
or  two  persons,  as  the  case  may  be.  Both  the 
run  and  the  hill  are  bordered  by  fir  trees  on 
each  side,  and  on  such  evening  parties  are  illu- 
minated with  Chinese  lamps  placed  between 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  Fancy  yourself  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  looking  down  this  Uluminated 
avenue  of  f^  '^hich  is  refiected  in  the  mirror 
of  the  ice,  as  if  determining  to  outshine  the 
lights  in  the  clear  sky,  and  the  £^y  laughing 
crowds  moving  up  and  down  the  hills,  and  yon 
have  before  you  the  finest  and  most  perfect  pic- 
ture of  Borrowless, enjoyment,  as  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  lifeless  nature  surrounding  it.  The 
briskness  of  the  movement,  and  the  many  acci- 
dents happening  to  the  clumsy  members  of  the 
party,  keep  up  the  excitement,  while  the  contest 
of  young  men  to  obtain  this  or  the  other  lady 
for  their  partner  on  theix  down-hill  journey  (not 
in  life),  never  allows  the  conversation  or  the 
laugh  to  fiag  for  one  moment.  I  remember  once 
getting  into  what  school-boys  would  call  an 
awful  scrape  with  one  of  the  ice-hill  heroes. 
We  both  started  together  from  the  second  hill 
on  a  race,  and  I,  having  a  faster  sledge,  over- 
took him  by  the  length  of  my  conveyance,  and 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  before  him.  See- 
ing that  the  beUe  of  the  evening  Was  disengaged, 
I  approached  her  with  all  the  formality  with 
which  the  newly-admitted  youth  requests  the 
queen  of  a  ball-room  for  the  pleasure  and  honor 
to  dance  a  polka  with  her,  and  asked  her  to  go 
down.  Forgetting  a  previous  appointment  with 
my  former  antagonist,  she  accepted  my  offer, 
and  the  latter  just  arrived  in  time  to  see  us 
start  from  the  Idll.  In  his  rage  he  determined 
to  do  me  some  mischief  by  upsetting  my  sledge, 
as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
without  any  damage  to  another  party.  He  soon 
nad  an  occasion,  but,  unfortunately,  I  had  a 


sledge  with  a  lady  before  me  \  passing  me,  he 
hit  me,  and  I,  hitting  against  the  sledge  before 
me,  without  being  able  to  avoid  it,  at  the  same 
time  getting  hold  of  his  legs,  upset  all  three. 
Luckily,  no  injury  was  done,  as  the  whole  lot 
were  upset  into  the  snow,  to  the  great  enjoy- 
ment of  all  spectators. 

Gradually  the  time  to  retire  approaches.  The 
lamps  begin  to  go  out,  and  the  hills,  divested 
of  their  beauty,  appear  like  the  ruins  of  a  mag- 
nificent city  of  olden  times.  Here  apd  there 
you  see  a  single  lamp  peeping  out  firom  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  wistfully  looking  round  in 
search  of  its  brothers,  as  if  it  wanted  to  assura 
itself  of  the  absence  of  any  other  enlightening 
object. 

The  party  go  in  to  refresh  themselves  with 
tea  and  other  warm  beverages.  The  gentlemen 
wait  on  the  ladies,  and  a  new  contest  begins, 
as  each  tries  to  surpass  the  other  in  politeness 
and  quickness..  If  it  is  a  supper,  you  see  these 
youthful  and  useful  members  of  society  running 
about  with  plates  of  sandwiches,  or  steering 
along  with  a  cup  of  bouillon  in  one  and  a  glass 
of  wine  in  the  other  hand,  through  the  intricate 
passages  formed  by  the  numberless  tables  occu- 
pied by  members  of  the  fair  cex.  And  then 
having,  after  a  great  deal  of  danger,  at  last 
arrived  at  tl^eir  destination,  they  find  the  lady 
they  wanted  to  serve  aUready  provided  with 
every  necessary  comfort;  and,  perchance,  she 
is  so  much  engaged  in  conversation  with  their 
more  fortunate  rival,  that  she  can  not  even  ghre 
them  a  grateful  smile  for  their  trouble.  Now 
the  ladies  adjourn,  and  the  field  of  action  is  left 
to  the  gentlemen.  All  restraint  seems  to  have 
gone.  The  clatter  of  knives,  the  jingling  of 
glasses,  the  hubbub  of  voices,  all  this  makes 
such  a  chaos  of  strange  and  mysterious  noises, 
that  it  has  quite  a  deafening  effect.  At  last  a 
cry  of  order  is  heard  from  the  top  of  the  table. 
One  of  the  directors  of  the  party,  after  having 
requested  the  audience  to  fill  theii  glasses,  in 
flowery  language  proposes  the  health  of  the  la- 
dies, which,  of  course,  is  drunk  with  tremendous 
applause,  manifested  by  acts,  such  as  beating 
with  the  handles  of  knives  and  forks  on  the 
table,  and  clapping  hands. 

After  several  other  toasts,  the  party  a4Joum 
to  join  the  ladies.  Merry-making  now  begins, 
and  an  hour  or  so  is  passed  in  social  games, 
such  as  hunting  the  slipper,  cross-questions, 
crooked  answers,  and  others.  At  last,  the  par- 
ties wrap  themselves  up  again  in  their  furs,  and 
prepare  to  go  home.  On  their  homeward  tour, 
one  of  the  finest  phenomena  in  nature  may, 
perchance,  appear  to  them.  A  streak  of  light, 
suddenly  appearing  on  the  horizon,  shoots  like 
lightning  up  to  the  sky.  One  moment  longer, 
and  the  whole  sky  is  covered  by  such  streaks, 
all  of  different  colors  amalgamating  together, 
and  constantly  changing  and  lighting  up  the 
objects  as  bright  as  daylight.  This  is  the  Au« 
rora  Borealis,  one  of  the  numerous  spectacles  of 
nature,  which  the  common  people  regard  with 
astonishment,  while  the  cultivated  mind  finds  a 
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sermon  on  the  giotjr  of  our  Maker  in  erery  ob- 
ject he  meets  on  hia  journey  through  life;  lookfl 
at  it  with  admiration  and  reverence. 


THE  BLIND  LOYEES  OF  CHAMOUNY.* 

IT  was  daring  a  second  yisit  to  the  beautiful 
and  melancholy  valley  of  Chamouny  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  following  touching 
and  interesting  story.  A  complete  change  of 
Ideas  had  become  absolutely  necessary  for  me ; 
I  sought,  therefore,  to  kindle  tiiose  emotions 
which  must  ever  be  awakened  by  the  sublime 
scenes  of  Nature;  my  wearied  heart  required 
fresh  excitement  to  divert  it  from  the  grief 
which  was  devouring  it;  and. the  melancholy 
grandeur  of  Chamouny  seemed  to  present  a 
lingular  charm  to  my  then  peculiar  frame  of 
mind. 

Again  I  wandered  through  the  graced  forest 
of  fir-trees,  which  surrounds  the  Yillage  des  Boia, 
and,  this  time,  with  a  new  kind  of  pleasure; 
once  more  I  beheld  that  little  plain  upon  which 
the  glaciers  every  now  and  then  make  an  in- 
road, above  which  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  rise  so 
majestically,  and  which  slopes  so  gentiy  down 
to  tiie  picturesque  source  of  the  Arveyron.  How 
I  enjoyed  gazing  upon  its  portico  of  azure  crys- 
tal, which  every  year  wears  a  new  aspect.  On 
one  occasion,  when  I  reached  this  spot,  I  had 
not  proceeded  very  far,  when  I  perceived  that 
Puck,  my  favorite  dog,  was  not  by  my  side. 
How  could  this  have  happened,  for  he  would 
not  have  been  induced  to  leave  his  master,  even 
for  the  most  dainty  morsel?  He  did  not  answer 
to  my  call,  and  I  beg^  to  feel  uneasy,  when, 
suddenly,  the  pretty  fellow  made  his  appear- 
ance, looking  rather  shy  and  uncomfortable,  and 
yet  with  caressing  confidence  in  my  afiection ; 
his  body  was  slightiy  curved,  his  eyes  were  hu- 
mid and  beseeching,  he  carried  his  head  very 
low — so  low,  tiiat  his  ears  trailed  upon  the 
ground,  like  those  of  Zadig's  dog;  Puck,  too, 
was  a  spaniel.  If  you  had  but  seen  Puck,  in 
"fliat  posture,  you  would  have  found  it  impos- 
tfble  to  be  angry  with  him.  I  did  not  attempt 
to  scold  him,  but,  nevertheless,  he  continued  to 
leave  me,  and  retum  to  me  again;  he  repeat- 
ed this  amusement  several  times ;  while  I  fol- 
lowed in  his  track  till  I  gradually  came  toward 
the  point  of  his  attraction  ;  it  appeared  as  if  a 
similar  kind  of  sympathy  direw  me  to  the  same 
spot. 

Upon  a  projection  of  a  rode  sat  a  young  man, 
witii  a  most  touching  and  pleasing  countenance; 
he  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  blue  blouse,  in  the 
form  of  a  tunic,  and  had  a  long  stick  of  Cytisos 
in  his  hand;  his  whole  appearance  reminded 
.me  strongly  of  Poussin's  antique  shepherds. 
His  light  hadr  clustered  in  thick  curls  round  hia 
uncovered  throat,  and  fell  over  his  shoulders, 
,  his  features  wore  an  expression  of  gravity,  but 
not  of  austerity,  and  he  seemed  sad,  though  not 
desponding.  There  was  a  sing^ar  character 
about  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  which  I  could 
Acarcely  define ;  they  were  large  and  liquid,  but 


*  From  the  French  of  Charles  Nodier 


their  light  was  quenched,  sad  they  ware  fixed 
and  unfathomable.  The  murmor  of  the  wind 
had  disguised  the  sound  of  my  footaept,  and  I 
soon  became  aware  that  I  was  not  peroeitied. 
At  length,  I  felt  sure  that  the  young  man  was 
blfaid*  Puck  had  dosdy  studied  the  emotions 
which  became  visible  in  my  face ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  that  I  was  kindty  disposed  to- 
ward his  new  friend,  he  jumped  up  to  him. 
The  jroung  man  stroked  Puck's  silky  coat,  and 
smiled  good-naturedly  at  him. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  appear  to  know  me,^' 
said  he,  "  for  you  do  not  belong  to  the  valley  ? 
I  onoe  had  a  dog  as  full  of  play  as  you,  and, 
perhaps,  as  pretty;  but  he  was  a  French  water- 
spaniel,  with  a  coat  of  curly  wool ;  he  has  left 
me,  like  many  others— my  last  friend,  my  poor 
Puck." 

"How  curious!  was  your  dog  called  Puck, 
too?" 

"  Ah,  pardon  me,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  rising,  and  supporting  himself  on  his 
stick.     "  My  infirmity  must  excuse  me." 

"Pray  sit  down,  my  good  friend;  you  are 
blind,  I  fear?" 

"  Yes,  blind  since  my  infancy." 

"  Have  you  never  been  able  to  see  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  for  so  very  short  a  time !  yet, 
I  have  some  recollection  of  the  sun,  and  when  ] 
Hit  up  my  eyes  toward  the  point  in  the  heavens 
where  it  should  be,  I  can  almost  fancy  I  see  a 
globe,  which  reminds  me  of  its  color.  I  have, 
too,  a  £aint  remembrance  of  the  whiteness  of 
the  snow,  and  the  hue  of  our  mountains." 

"  Was  it  an  aoddent  which  deprived  you  of 
your  sight  f  * 

*  "  Yes,  an  acddent  which  was  the  least  of 
my  misfortunes.  I  was  scarcely  more  than  two 
years  old,  when  an  avalanche  fell  down  from 
the  heights  of  La  Fl^re,  and  crushed  our  lit-  • 
tie  dwelling.  My  father,  who  was  the  guide 
among  these  mountains,  had  spent  the  evening 
at  the  Priory ;  you  can  easUy  picture  to  your- 
self his  despair  when  he  found  his  family  swal- 
lowed up  by  this  horrible  scourge.  By  the  aid 
of  his  comrades,  he  succeeded  In  making  a  hok 
in  the  snow,  and  was  thus  able  to  get  into  our 
cottage,  the  roof  which  was  still  supported  on 
its  frail  props.  The  first  thing  which  met  his 
eyes  was  my  cradle,  he  placed  this  at  onoe  in 
safety,  for  tiie  danger  was  r^ndly  increasing; 
the  work  of  the  miners  caused  fresh  masses  of 
ice  to  crumble,  and  served  rather  to  hasten  the 
overthrow  of  our  fragile  abode ;  he  pushed  for- 
ward to  save  my  mother,  who  had  fainted,  and 
he  was  afterward  seen  for  a  moment  carrying 
her  in  his  arms,  by  the  light  of  the  torohet 
which  burnt  outside;  and  then  all  gave  way. 
I  was  an  orphan,  and  the  next  day  it  was  dia- 
oovered  that  my  sight  had  been  destroyed." 

"  Poor  child !  so  you  were  left  alone  in  til* 
world,  quite  alone  I" 

"  In  our  valley,  a  person  visited  by  misfor- 
tune is  never  quite  alone,  all  our  good  Cha- 
raouniers  united  in  endeavoring  to  relieve  my 
wretchedness ;  Balmat  gave  me  shelter,  Simoa 
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Coutet  afforded  me  food,  Gabdel  Payot  clothed 
me ;  and  a  good  widow  who  had  loet  her  chil- 
dren, midertook  the  oaze  cf  me.  She  still  per- 
form a  mother^B  part  to  me,  and  guides  me  to 
thifl  spot  every  day  in  summer." 

"  And  are  these  all  ihe  friends  you  have  ?" 

"I  hare  had  more,"  said  the  young  pian, 
while  he  j^aced  his  finger  on  his  lip  in  a  mys- 
terious manner ;  "  but  they  are  gone." 

"  Will  they  nerer  come  baek  again  ?" 

**  I  should  think  not,  from  appearances ;  yet 
a  f^w  days  ago  I  imagined  tiiat  Puck  would 
return,  that  he  had  only  strayed,  but  nobody 
•trays  among  our  glaoiers  with  impunity.  I 
shall  nef  er  feel  him  bound  again  at  my  side, 
«  hear  him  bark  at  the  approach  of  travelers," 
and  he  hmshed  away  a  tear. 

"  What  is  your  name?" 

"  Gervais." 

"  Listen,  Gervais ;  yon  must  tell  me  aboat 
tiiese  friends  whom  you  have  lost;"  at  the 
same  time  I  pr^ared  to  seat  myself  by  his 
side,  but  he  sprang  up  eagerly,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  place. 

**Not  here,  not  here,  sir;  this  is  Eulalie^s 
seat,  and  since  her  departure  nobody  has  ooon- 
pied  it." 

"  £ulalie,"  replied  I,  seating  myself  in  the 
place  from  which  he  had  just  risen ;  "  tell  me 
about  Eulalie,  and  yourself;  your  story  in- 
terests me." 

Gervais  proceeded : 

"  I  explained  to  you  that  my  life  had  not 
been  devoid  of  hapjaness,  for  Heaven  oorapen- 
lates  bountifully  to  those  in  misfortune,  by  in- 
spiring good  peo]^  with  pity  for  their  wretch- 
edness. I  lived  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
tent of  my  deprivation;  suddenly,  however,  a 
stranger  came  to  reside  in  the  village  des  Bois, 
^nd  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  in  our  val- 
ley. He  was  only  known  by  the  name  of  M. 
Aobert,  but  the  general  opinion  was,  that  he 
was  a  person  of  distinction,  who  had  met 'with 
great  losses,  and  much  sorrow,  and  oonsequentiy 
had  resolved  to  pass  his  latter  years  in  perfect 
iolitude.  He  was  said  to  have  lost  a  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached ;  the  result  of 
their  union,  a  littie  girl,  had  occasioned  him 
much  grief;  for  she  was  bom  blind.  While  the 
father  was  held  up  as  a  model  for  his  virtues, 
the  goodness  and  charms  of  his  daughter  were 
equally  extoUed.  My  want  of  sight  prevented 
me  from  judging  of  her  beauty,  but  could  I  have 
beheld  her  she  could  not  have  left  a  more  lovely 
impression  on  my  mind.  I  picture  her  to  my- 
self sometimes  as  even  mor^  interesting  than 
my  mother." 

*'  She  is  dead,  then  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  Dead  1"  replied  he,  in  an  accent  in.  which 
there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  terror  and  vrild 
joy !   "  dead  I  who  told  you  so  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Gervais,  I  did  not  know  her ;  I 
was  only  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  reason  of 
your  separation."  • 

**  She  is  alive,"  said  he,  smiling  bitterly,  and 
he  remained  silent  for  a  moment.     "  I  do  not 


know  whether  I  told  you  that  she  was  calM 
Eulalie.  Yes,  her  name  was  Eulalie,  and  this 
was  her  place;"  he  broke  off  abruptly.  **Eula» 
lie,"  repeated  he,  while  he  streikched  out  his 
hand  as  if  to  find  her  by  his  side.  Puck  licked 
his  fingers,  and  looked  pityingly  at  him :  I  would 
(^lot  have  parted  from  Puck  for  a  million. 

"  Calm  yourself  Gervais,  snd  forgive  me 
for  opening  a  wound  which  is  scarcely  yet 
healed.  I  can-  guess  the  rest  of  your  st<nry. 
The  strange  similarity  <^  Eulalie's  and  your 
misfortune  awakened  her  father's  interest  in 
you,  and  you  became  another  child  to  him." 

"  Yes,  I  became  another  child  to  him,  toA 
Eulalie  was  a  sister  to  me ;  my  kind  adopted 
mother  and  I  went  to  take  up  our  abode  in  Urn 
new  house,  which  is  called  the  Chateau.  Eula- 
lie's  masters  were  mine;  together  we  learned 
tiiose  divine  strains  of  harmony  which  raise  the 
soul  to  heaven,  and  together,  by  means  of  pages 
printed  in  relief,  we  read  with  our  fingers  ths 
sublime  thoughts  of  the  philosophers,  and  the 
beautiful  creations  of  the  poets.  I  endeavored 
to  imitate  some  of  their  graceful  images,  and 
to  paint  what  I  had  not  seen.  Eulalie  ad- 
mired my  verses,  and  this  was  all  I  desire<L 
Ah  I  if  you  had  heard  her  sing,  you  would  bars 
thought  that  an  angel  had  descended  to  en- 
trance the  valley.  Every-  day  in  the  fine  sea- 
son we  were  conducted  to  this  rock,  which  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  *  le  Rooher 
des  Aveugles;'  here  too  the  kindest  of  fathem 
guided  our  steps,  and  bestowed  <m  us  number^ 
less  ibnd  attentions.  Around  us  were  tufts  of 
rhododendrons,  beneath  us  was  a  carpet  of  vio- 
lets and  daisies,  and  when  our  touch  had  reoog«- 
nized,  by  its  short  stalk  and  its  velvety  disk, 
the  last-named  flower,  we  amused  ourselves  in 
stripping  it  of  its  petals,  and  repeated  a  hun* 
dred  times  this  innocent  diversion,  which  served 
as  a  kind  of  interpretation  to  our  first  avowal 
of  love." 

As  Gervais  proceeded,  his  face  acquired  a 
mournful  expression,  a  cloud  passed  over  his 
brow,  and  he  became  suddenly  sad  and  silent^ 
in  his  emotion  he  trod  unthinkingly  upon  an 
Alpine  rose,  which  was,  however,  already  witii- 
ered  on  its  stalk;  I  gathered  it  without  his 
being  aware  of  it,  for  I  wished  to  preserve  it  in 
remembrance  of  him.  Some  minutes  elapsed 
before  Gervais  seemod  inclined  to  proceed  with 
his  narrative,  and  I  did  not  like  to  speak  to 
him;  suddenly  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  drive  away  a  dissgreeable  dream, 
and  tHen  turning  toward  me  with  an  ingenuous 
smile,  he  continued. 

"Be  charitable  to  my  weakness,  for  I  am 
young,  and  have  not  yet  leamed  to  control  the 
emotions  of  my  heart ;  some  day,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  wiser." 

"  I  fear,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  "  that  this 
conversation  is  too  fatiguing  for  yon ;  do  not 
recall  to  your  mind  circumstances  which  ap- 
pear so  painful.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself 
for  occasioning  you  such  an  hour  of  grief." 

"  It  is  not  you,"  relied  Gervais,  "  who  bring 
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back  these  recollections,  for  these  thoughts  are 
never  absent  from  my  mind,  and  I  would  rather 
that  it  was  annihilated  than  that  they  should 
ever  cease  to  occupy  it ;  my  very  existence  is 
mixed  up  with  my  sorrow.*'  I  had  retained 
Gervais's  h*nd  j  he  understood,  therefore,  that 
I  was  listening  to  him. 

"  After  all,  my  reminiscences  are  not  entirely 
made  up  of  bitterness ;  sometimes  I  imagine 
that  my  present  affliction  is  only  a  dream — ^that 
my  real  life  is  full  of  the  happiness  which  I  have 
lost.  I  fancy  that  she  is  still  near  me,  only, 
perhi^pB,  a  little  further  off  than  usual— -that 
she  is  silent  because  she  is  plunged  in  deep 
meditation,  of  which  our  mutual  love  forms  a 
principal  part.  One  day  we  were  seated  as 
usual  on  this  rock,  and  were  enjoying  the 
sweetness  and  serenity  of  the  air,  the  perfume 
of  our  violets,  and  the  song  of  the  birds ;  upon 
this  occasion  we  listened  with  a  curious  kind  of 
pleasure  to  the  masses  of  ice  which,  being 
loosened  by  the  sun,  shot  hissingly  down  from 
the  peaks  of  the  mountain.  We  could  distin- 
guish the  rushing  of  the  waters  of  the  Arveyron. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  we  were  both 
suddenly  impressed  with  a  vague  sensation  of 
the  uncertainty  of  happiness,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  feeling  of  terror  and  uneasiness ; 
we  threw  ourselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
held  each  other  tightly,  as  if  somebody  had 
wished  to  separate  us,  and  both  of  us  exclaimed 
eagerly,  *  Ah,  yes !  let  it  be  always  thus,  always 
thus.'  I  felt  that  Eulalie  scsjcely  breathed, 
and  that  her  overwrought  state  of  mind  re- 
quired to  be  soothed.  '  Yes,  Eulalie,  let  us  ever 
be  thus  to  one  another ;  the  world  believes  that 
our  misfortune  renders  us  objects  only  of  pity, 
but  how  can  it  possibly  judge  of  the  happiness 
that  I  enjoy  in  your  tenderness,  or  that  you  find 
in  mine?  How  little  does  the  turmoil  and 
ttxoitement  of  society  affect  us;  we  may  be 
regarded  by  many  as  imperfect  beings,  and  this 
is  quite  natural,  for  they  have  not  yet  discover- 
ed that  the  perfection  of  happiness  consists  in 
loving  and  in  being  loved.  It  is  not  your  beauty 
which  has  captivated  me,  it  is  something  which 
can  not  be  described  when  felt,  nor  forgotten 
when  onoe  experienced ;  it  is  a  charm  which 
belongs  to  you  alone— which  I  can  discover  in 
your  voice,  in  your  mind,  in  every  one  of  your 
actions.  Oh  I  if  ever  I  enjoyed  sight,  I  would 
entreat  God  to  extinguish  the  light  of  my  eyes 
in  order  that  I  might  not  gaze  at  other  women 
— ^tbat  my  thoughts  might  only  dwell  upon  you. 
It  is  you  who  have  rendered  study  pleasing  to 
me— who  have  inspired  me  with  taste  for  art ; 
if  the  beauties  of  Eossini  and  Weber  impressed 
me  strongly,  it  was  because  you  sang  their  glo- 
rious ideas.  I  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  superfluous  luxuries  of  art,  I  who  possess  the 
treasure  from  which  it  would  derive  its  highest 
price ;  for  surely  thy  heart  is  mine,'  if  not  thou 
couldst  not  be  happy.' 

"  ^  I  am  happy,'  replied  Eulalie, '  the  happiest 
of  girls.' 

'"My  dear  children,'  said  M.  Eobert,  while 


he  joined  our  trembling  hands,  *  I  hope  you  will 
always  be  equally  happy,  for  it  is  my  desire  that 
you  should  never  be  separated.' 

**  M.  Robert  was  never  long  absent  from  ns ; 
he  was  ever  bestowing  upon  us  marks  of  his 
tenderness.  Upon  this  occasion  he  had  reached 
the  spot  where  we  were  seated  without  oar  bar* 
ing  been  aware  of  hi»  presence,  and  he  had 
heard  us  without  intedflonally  listening.  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  was  in  fault,  and  yet  I  was  over- 
whehned,  embarrassed.  Eulalie  trembled.  IL 
Eobert  placed  himself  between  us,  for  we  had 
withdrawn  a  little  from  each  other. 

*'  VWhy  should  it  not  be  as  you  wish?'  said 
he,  as  he  threw  his  arms  around  us,  and  pressed 
us  close  together,  and  embraced  us  with  mors 
than  usual  warmth.  *  Why  not  ?  Am  I  not 
sufficiently  rich  to  procure  you  servants  and 
friends?  You  will  have  children  who  will  re- 
place your  poor  old  father ;  your  infirmity  is  not 
hereditary.  Eeceive  my  blessing,  Gervais,  and 
you,  my  Eulalie.  Thank  God,  and  dream  of 
to-morrow,  for  the  day  which  will  shine  upon  ua 
to-morrow  will  be  beautiful  even  to  the  blind.' 

"Eulalie  embraced  her  father,  and  then 
threw  her  arms  round  me ;  for  the  first  time  my 
lips  touched  hers.  This  happiness  was  too  great 
to  be  called  happiness.  I  thought  that  my 
heart  would  burst ;  I  wished  to  die  at  that  mo- 
ment, but,  alas !  I  did  not  die.  I  do  not  know 
how  happiness  affects  others,  but  mine  was  im- 
perfect, for  it  was  without  hope  or  cahnness.  I 
could  not  sleep,  or  rather  I  did  not  attempt  to 
sleep,  for  it  seemed  to  me  a  waste  of  time,  and 
that  eternity  would  not  be  sufficiently  long  to 
enjoy  the  felicity  which  was  in  store  for  me ;  I 
almost  regretted  the  past,  which,  though  it 
lacked  the  delicious  intoxication  of  the  present 
moment,  was  yet  free  from  doubts  and  fears. 
At  length  I  heard  the  household  stirring ;  I  got 
up,  dressed  mjrself^  performed  my  morning  de- 
votions, and  then  went  to  my  window,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  Arve.  I  opened  it,  stretched 
forth  my  head  in  the  morning  mists  to  cool  my 
burning  brow.  Snddenly  my  door  opened,  and 
I  recognized  a  man's  footstep ;  it  was  not  H. 
Eobert  j  a  hand  took  hold  of  mine—*  M.  Mai»- 
noirl'  exclaimed  I. 

''It  was  a  great  many  years  since  he  had 
been  to  the  Valley ;  but  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
step, the  touch  of  his  hand,  and  something 
frank  and  affectionate  in  his  manner,  brought 
him  back  to  my  remembrance. 

'"It  is  indeed  he,'  observed  M.  Maunoir,  ia 
a  faltering  voice,  to  some  one  near  him,  '  It  is 
Indeed  my  poor  Gervais.  You  remember  what 
I  said  to  you  about  it  at  that  time.'  He  then 
placed  his  fingers  on  my  eyelids,  and  kept  them 
up  for  a  few  seconds.  '  Ah,'  said  he,  '  God's 
will  be  done  1  You  are  happy  at  any  rate,  are 
you  not  Gervais  ?' 

"'Yes,  very  happy,'  replied  I.  'M.  Eobert 
considers  that  I  have  profited  by  all  his  kind- 
ness ;  I  assure  you  I  can  read  as  well  as  a  per- 
son who  is  gifted  with  sight ;  above  all,  Eulalio 
loves  me.' 
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"  '  She  will  love  you,  if  possible,  still  more  if 
she  should  one  day  be  able  to  see  you.' 

"  *  If  she  sees  me,  did  you  say  ?' 

"  I  thought  he  aUuded  to  that  eternal  home 
where  the  eyes  of  the  blind  are  opened,  and 
darkness  yisits  them  no  more. 

"  My  mother, .  as  was  her  custom,  brought 
me  here,  but  Eulalie  had  not  arrived ;  she  was 
later  thaa  usual.  I  began  to  wonder  how  this 
could  have  happened.  My  poor  little  Puck 
went  to  meet  her,  but  he  returned  to  me  again 
without  her.  At  length  he  hegnu  to  bark  vio- 
lently, and  to  jump  so  impatiently  up  and  down 
oa  the  bench,  that  I  felt  sure  she  must  be  near 
me,  though  I  could  not  hear  her  myself.  I 
stretched  myself  forward  in  the  direction  she 
would  come,  and  presently  my  arms  were  clasp- 
ed in  hers.  M.  Eobert  had  not  accompanied  her 
as  usual,  and  then  I  began  at  once  to  feel  sure 
that  his  absence,  and  Eulalie's  delay  in  reach- 
ing our  accustomed  place  of  rendezvous,  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  strangers  a{  the 
Chateau.  Tou  will  think  it  very  extraordinary 
whei^  I  tell  you  that  ^ulalie's  arrival,  for  which 
I  had  so  ardently  longed,  filled  me  with  a  rest- 
less sensation,  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
known to  me.  I  was  not  at  ease  with  Eulalie 
as  I  had  been  the  day  before.  Now  that  we 
belonged  to  each  other,  I  did  not  dare  to  make 
any  claim  on  her  kindness;  it  seemed  to  me 
that  her  father,  in  bestowing  her  on  me  had 
imposed  a  thousand  restrictions;  I  felt  as  if  I 
might  not  indulge  in  a  word  or  earess ;  I  was 
conscious  that  she  was  more  than  ever  mine, 
and  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  embrace  her.  Per- 
haps she  experienced  the  same  feelings,  for  our 
conversation  was  at  first  restrained,  like  that 
of  persons  who  are-  not  much  acquainted  with 
each  other ;  however,  this  state  of  things  could 
not  last  long,  the  delicious  happiness  of  the 
past  day  was  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  I  drew 
near  to  Eulalie,  and  sought  her  eyes  with  my 
lips,  but  they  met  a  bandage. 

"  *  You  are  hurt,  EulaUe  ?' 

"*A  Uttle  hurt,'  replied  she,  *but  very 
dightly,  since  I  am  going  to  spend  the  day 
with  you,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  and 
that  the  only  difference  is,  that  there  is  a  green 
ribbon  between  your  mouth  and  my  eyes.' 

"  *  Green  I  green  !  Oh,  God !  what  does  that 
mean  ?     What  is  a  green  ribbon  ?' 

"  *  I  have  seen,'  said  she,  *  I  can  see,'  and 
her  hand  trembled  in  mine,  as  if  she  had  ap- 
prised me  of  some  fault  or  misfortune. 

"  *  You  have  seen,'  exclaimed  I,  *  you  will 
see  I  Oh !  imfortunate  creature  that  I  am ! 
Yes,  you  will  see,  and  the  glass  which  has 
hitherto  been  to  you' a  cold  and  polished  sur- 
face, will  reflect  your  living  image ;  its  lan- 
guage, though  mute,  will  be  animated ;  it  will 
tell  you  each  day  that  you  are  beautifiil  1  and 
when  you  retum  to  me  it  will  make  you  enter- 
tain only  one  feeling  toward  me,  that  of  pity 
for  my  misfortunes.  Yet  what  do  I  say  ?  you 
will  not  retum  to  me ;  for  who  is  the  beautiful 
girl  who  would  bestow  her  affection  on  a  blind 


lover  ?  Oh  1  unfortunate  creature  that  I  -  am 
to  be  blind ;'  in  my  despair  I  fell  to  the  earth ; 
she  wound  her  arms  round  me,  twined  her  fin- 
gers in  my  hair,  and  covered  me  wMh  kiases, 
while  she  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  *  No,  no !  I  will  never  love  any  one  but 
Gervais.  You  were  happy  yesterday,  in  think- 
ing we  were  blind,  because  our  love  would 
never  be  likely  to  change.  I  will  be  blind  again, 
if  my  recovery  of  sight  makes  you  unhappy. 
Shall  I  remove  this  bandage,  and  cause  the 
light  of  my  eyes  to  be  for  ever  extinguished? 
Horrible  idea,  I  had  actually  thought  of  it.' 

'* '  Stop,  stop,'  cried  I,  *  our  language  la  that 
of  madness,  because  we  are  both  unnerved  and 
ill — ^you  from  excess  of  happiness,  and  I  from 
despair.  Listen,'  and  I  plaeed  myself  beside 
her,  but  my  heairt  felt  ready  to  break.  '  lost- 
en,'  continued  I,  *  it  is  a  great  blessing  thai 
you  are  permitted  to  see,  for  now  you  are  per« 
feet ;  it  matters  not,  if  I  do  not  see,  or  if  I  die ; 
I  shall  be  abandoned,  for  this  is  the  destiny 
which  God  has  reserved  for  me;  but  promise 
me  that  you  will  never  see  me,  that  you  will 
never  attempt  to  see  me ;  if  you  see  me,  yon 
will,  in  spite  of  yourself,  compare  me  to  others 
— ^to  those  whose  soul,  whose  thoughts  may  be 
read  in  their  eyes,  to  those  who  set  a  woman 
fondly  dreaming  with  a  single  glance  of  fire. 
I  would  not  let  it  be  in  your  power  to  compare 
me  ;  I  would  be  to  you  what  I  was  in  the  mind 
of  a  little  blind  girl,  as  if  you  saw  me  in  a 
dream.  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  yon 
Mrill  never  come  here  without  your  green  band- 
age ;  that  you  will  visit  me  every  week,  or 
every  month,  or  at  least  once  every  year ; — ah  I 
promise  me  to  come  back  once  more,  without 
seeing  me.^ 

^'  'I  promise  to  love  you  always,'  said  Eula- 
lie, and  she  wept. 

"  I  was  so  overcome  that  my  senses  left  me, 
and  I  fell  at  her  feet.  M.  Robert  lifted  me 
from  the  ground,  bestowed  many  kind  wordii 
and  embraces  upon  me,  and  placed  me  under 
the  care  of  my  adopted  mother.  Eulalie  was 
no  longer  there ;  she  came  the  next  day,  and 
the  day  after,  and  several  days  following,  and 
each  day  my  Ups  touched  the  green  bandage 
which  kept  up  my  delusion ;  I  fancied  I  should 
continue  to  be  the  same  to  her  as  long  as  she 
did  not  see  me.  I  said  to  myself  with  an  in- 
sane kind  of  rapture,  *  my  Eulalie  still  visits 
me  without  seeing  me ;  she  will  never  see  me, 
and  therefore  I  shall  be  always  loved  by  her.' 
One  day,  a  little  while  after  this,  when  she 
came  to  visit  me,  and  my  lips  sought  her  ^yes 
as  usual,  they,  in  wandering  about,  encountered 
some  long,  silky  eye-lashes  beneath  her  green 
bandage. 

"  *  Ah !'  exclaimed  I,  *  if  you  were  likely  to 
see  me.' 

"  ^  I  have  seen  you,'  said  she,  laughingly ; 
*what  would  have  been  the  good  of  sight  to 
me,  if  I  had  not  looked  upon  you  ?  Ah !  vain 
fellow,  who  dares  set  limits  to  a  woman's  curios- 
ity, whose  eyes  are  suddenly  opened  to  the  light?' 
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"  '  But  it  is  imposalble,  Eulslie,  for  you  pro- 
mised me.' 

"  *  I  did  not  promiBO  you  any  thing,  dearest, 
for  when  ytni  asked  me  to  make  you  this  prom^ 
ise,  I  had  already  seen  yon.' 

"  '  Tou  had  seen  me,  and  yet  you:  continued 
to  come  to  me;  that  is  well;  but  whom  did 
you  see  first?' 

" '  M.  Maunoir,  my  father,  JuHe,  then  this 
great  world,  with  its  trees  and  mountains,  the 
sky  ai^d  the  sun.' 

"  *  And  whom  have  you  seen  since  ?' 

"  *  Gabriel  Payot,  old  Balmat,  the  good  Ter- 
ns,  ^e  giant  Cachat,  and  Marguerite.' 

"» And  nobody  else?' 

•**  Nobody.' 

"  *  How  balmy  the  air  is  this  evening !  take  off 
your  bandage,  or  you  may  become  blind  again  ?' 

'*  *  Would  that  grieve  me  so  much  ?  I  tell 
you  again  and  again,  that  the  chief  happiness 
I  have  in  seeing,  is  to  be  able  to  look  at  you,, 
and  to  love  yon  through  the  medium  of  another 
sense.  You  were  pictured  in  my  soul  as  you 
now  are  in  my  eyea.  This  faculty,  which  has 
been  restored  to  me,  serves  but  as  snother  link 
to  bring  me  closer  to  your  heart ;  and  this  is 
why  I  value  the  gift  of  sight.' 

*'*'  These  words  I  shall  never  forget.  My  days 
BOW  flowed  on  calmly  and  happily,  for  hope 
so  easily  seduces;  our  mode  of  life  was  con- 
siderably changed,  and  Eulalie  endeavored  to 
make  me  prefer  excitement  and  variety  of  amuse- 
ment, instead  of  the  tranquil  enjoyment  which 
had  formerly  charmed  us.  After  some  little 
time  I  thought  I  observed  that  the  bodes  which 
she  selected  for  reading  to  me  were  of  a  differ- 
ent character  to  those  she  used  to  like;  she 
seemed  now  to  be  more  pleased  with  those 
writers  who  painted  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
world,  she  unconsciously  showed  great  interest 
in  the  description  of  a  £ete,  in  the  numerous 
details  of  a  woman's  toilet,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tions for,  and  the  pomps  of  a  ceremony.  At  first 
I  did  not  imagine  that  she  had  forgotten  that  I 
was  blind,  so  that  though  this  change  chilled,  it 
did  not  break  my  heart.  I  attributed  the  alter- 
ation in  her  taste,  in  some  measure,  to  the  new 
aspect  things  had  assumed  at  the  Chateau ;  for 
since  M.  Maunoir  had  performed  one  of  the  mir- 
i^es  of  his  art  upon  Eulalie,  M.  Robert  was 
naturally  much  more  inclined  to  enjoy  society 
and  the  luxuries  which  fortune  had  bestowed 
upon  him ;  and  as  soon  as  his  daughter  was  re- 
stored to  him  in  all  the  perfection  of  her  organi- 
sation, and  the  height  of  her  beauty,  he  sought 
to  assemble,  at  the  Chateau,  the  numerous 
travelers  that  the  short  sununer  season  brought 
to  the  neighborhood. 

"  The  winter  came  at  length,  and  M.  Robert 
told  me,  after  slightly  preparing  me,  that  he 
was  going  to  leave  me  for  a  few  days — ^for  a 
few  days  at  the  most — ^he  assured  me  that  he 
only  required  time  to  procure  and  get  settled  in 
a  house  at  Geneva,  before  he  would  send  for  me 
to  join  them ;  he  told  me  that  Eulalie  was  to 
aoc<»Dpany  him ;  and  at  length,  that  he  intend- 


ed to  pass  the  winter  at  Geneva;  the  winter, 
which  would  so  soon  be  over,  which  had  already 
begun.  I  remained  mute  with  grief.  Eulalie 
woimd  her  arms  affectionately  round  my  neck. 
I  felt  they  were  cold  and  hung  heavily  on  me ; 
if  my  memory  still  serves  me  she  bestowed  on 
me  all  kinds  of  endearing  and  touching  appella- 
tions; but  all  this  was  like  a  dream.  After 
some-  hours  I  was  restored  to  my  senses,  and 
then  my  mother  said,  '  Gervais,  they  an  gone^ 
but  we  shall  remain  at  the  Chateau.'  From 
that  time  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  relate. 

"In  the  month  of  October  she  sent  me  a 
ribbon  with  some  words  printed  in  relief^  they 
were  these :  '  This  ribbon  is  the  green  ribbon 
which  I  wore  over  my  eyes — it  has  never  lefl 
me;  I  send  it  you.'  In  the  montii  of  Novem- 
ber, which  was  very  beautiful,  some  servants  of 
the  house  brought  me  several  presents  from  her 
father,  but  I  did  not  inquire  about  them.  Ths 
snow  setji  in  in  December,  and,  oh !  heavensi 
how  long  that  winter  was  I  Jsnuary,  February, 
March,  April,  were  centuries  of  calamities  and 
tempests.  In  tiie  month  of  May  the  avalanches 
fell  every  where  except  on  me.  When  ^e  sun 
peeped  forth  a  little,  I  was  guided,  by  my  wish, 
to  the  road  which  led  to  Boesons,  for  this  was 
the  way  the  muleteers  came;  at  length,  one 
arrived,  but  with  no  news  for  me;  and  then 
another,  and  after  the  third  I  gave  up  all  hopo 
of  hearing  from  my  absent  friends ;  I  felt  ^at 
the  crisis  of  my  fate  was  over.  Eight  days 
after,  however,  a  lett^  from  Eulalie  was  reiMl 
to  me;  she  had  spent  ^e  winter  at  Geneva,  and 
was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Milan.  My 
poor  mother  trembled  for  me,  but  I  smiled;  it 
was  exactly  what  I  expected.  And  now,  sir, 
you  know  my  story,  it  is  simply  this,  that  I  b^ 
lieved  myselT  loved  by  a  woman,  and  I  have 
been  loved  by  a  dog.  Poor  Puck!"  Puck 
jumped  on  the  blind  man. 

*'Ah!"  said  he,  "  You  are  not  my  Puok,  but 
I  love  you  because  you  love  me." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  cried  I,  "  you  will  be  loved 
by  another,  though  not  by  he^,  and  you  will 
love  in  return ;  but  listen,  Gervais,  I  must  leave 
Chamouny,  and  I  shall  go  to  Milan.  I  will  see 
her.  I  will  speak  to  Eulalie,  I  swear  to  yon, 
and  then  I  will  retum  to  you.  I,  too,  have 
some  sorrows  which  are  not  assuaged;  some 
wounds  which  are  not  yet  healed."  Gervais 
sought  for  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  fervently. 
Sympathy  in  misfortune  is  so  quickly  felt. 
"You  will,  at  least,  be  oomibrtably  provided 
for ;  thanks  to  the  care  of  your  protector,  your 
little  portion  of  land  has  become  very  fruitful, 
and  the  good  Chamouniers  rejoice  in  yo«r  pros* 
perity.  Your  prepossessing  appearance  will 
soon  gain  you  a  mistress,  and  will  enable  yoa 
to  find  a  friend." 

"  And  a  dog  ?"  replied  Gervais. 

"  Ah !  I  would  not  give  mine  for  jronr  valley 
or  mountains  if  he  had  not  loved  you,  but  now 
I  give  him  to  you." 

"Your  dogl"  exclaimed  he.  "Your  dog; 
ah !  he  can  not  be  given  away." 
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"Adieu,  Oervaisl'* 

I  did  not  0peak  to  Pook,  or  he  would  have 
IbUowed  me  i  as  I  waa  moving  on  I  saw  Puck 
looked  uneasy  and  ashamed;  he  drew  back  a 
step,  stretched  out  his  paws,  and  bent  down  his 
head  to  the  ground.  I  stroked  his  long  silky 
coat,  and  with  a  slight  pang  at  my  heart,  in 
whidi  there  was  no  ieeling  of  anger,  I  said,  so. 
He  flew  back  to  Gervsis  like  an  arrow.  Gervais 
will  not  be  alone  at  any  rate,  thought  I. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  found  myself  at 
Milan.  I  was  not  in  spirits  for  enjoying  society, 
yet  I  did  not  altogether  avoid  mixing  in  it ;  a 
orowded  room  is,  in  its  way,  a  vast  solitude, 
unless  you  sfe  so  unfortunate  a  person  as  to 
•tumble  upon  one  of  those  never-tiring  tourists 
whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  occasion- 
ally on  the  Boulevards,  at  Tortoni's,  or  with 
whom  you  have  gaped  away  an  hour  at  Favert's, 
one  of  those  dressed-np  puppies  with  fashionable 
eravat  and  perfumed  hair,  who  stare  through 
an  eye-glass,  with  the  most  perfect  assurance 
imaginable,  and  talk  at  the  highest  pitoh  of 
their  voice. 

"  What  I  are  you  here  ?''  cried  Eoberville. 

"Is  it  you?"  replied  I.  He  continued  to 
fhatter,  but  his  words  were  unheeded  by  me, 
for  my  eyes  suddenly  fixed  upon  a  young  girl 
of  extraordinary  beauty ;  she  was  sitting  alone, 
and  leaning  against  a  pillar  in  a  kind  of  melan- 
choly reverie. 

"Ah I  ahr  said  EoberviUe,  "I  understand; 
your  tsAte  lies  in  that  direction*  Well,  well, 
xeally  in  my  opinion  you  show  considerable 
judgment.  I  onoe  thought  of  her  myself^  but 
now  I  have  higher  views.'* 

"  Indeed,"  replied  I,  as  I  gazed  at  him  from 
head  to  foot,  "you  do  not  say  so." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  BobervUle,  "  I  perceive 
your  heart  is  already  touched,  you  are  occupied 
only  with  her ;  confess  that  it  would  have  been 
a  sad  pity  if  those  glorious  black  eyes  had  never 
been  opened  to  the  light." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  What  do  I  mean?  why,  tiiat  she  was  bom 
blind.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant 
of  Anvers,  and  his  only  child ;  he  lost  lus  wife 
very  yotmg,  and  was  plunged  in  consequence  in 
the  proioundest  grief." 

"DoyoubeUeveit?" 

"I  should  think  so,  for  he  quitted  Anvers, 
gave  up  his  mercantile  pursuits,  which  had  never 
been  more  profitable  to  him  than  at  that  time, 
end,  after  making  magnificent  presents  to  those 
persons  employed  in  his  service,  and  pensions  to 
his  servants,  left  his  house  and  occupation." 

"And  what  became  of  him  afterward  ?"  said 
I,  somewhat  impatiently,  for  my  curiosity  was 
gradually  increasing. 

"Oh!  it's  a  romance,  a  perfect  romanoe. 
This  good  man  retired  to  Chamouny,  where  we 
have  all  been  once  in  our  life,  for  iha  sake  of 
saying  that  we  have  been,  though,  for  my  part, 
I  can  never  understand  the  charms  of  its  mel- 
ancholy grandeur,  and  there  he  remained  several 
years.     Have  you  never  heard  him  mentioned  ? 


let  me  see,  it's  a  plebeian  name— M.  Robert, 
that's  it." 

"Well?"  said  I. 

"Well,"  continued  he,  "an  ooonlist  sue* 
ceeded  in  restoring  his  daughter's  sight.  Her 
father  took  her  to  Geneva,  and  at  Geneva  she 
fell  in  love  with  an  adventurer,  who  carried  her 
off  because  her  father  would  not  have  him  for  a 
son-in-law." 

"  Her  father  felt  that  he  was  unworthy  of 
her,"  said  I. 

"Tes,  and  he  had  formed  a  correct  oiunion 
of  him,  for  no  sooner  had  they  reached  Milan 
than  the  adventurer  disappeared,  with  all  the 
gold  and  diamonds  of  which  he  had  been  abla 
to  possess  himself;  it  waa  asserted  that  thia 
gallant  gentleman  was  already  married,  and 
that  he  had  incurred  capital  punishment  at 
Padua,  so  that  the  law  punished  him." 

"And  M.  Robert?" 

"Oh,  M.  Robert  died  of  grief;  but  this  affair 
did  not  create  a  great  sensation,  for  he  was  a 
very  singular  man,  who  had  some  extraordinary 
ideas ;  one  of  the  absurd  plans  he  had  formed 
was,  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  blind  youth." 

"Oh,  the  poor  girl!" 

"  She  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  either;  but 
look  at  her  instead  of  talking  of  her,  and  con- 
fess that  she  has  many  advantages,  with  two 
himdred  thousand  franca  a  year,  and  such  a 
pair  of  eyes !" 

"Eyes,  eyes,  curses  rest  upon  her  eyes,  for 
they  have  been  her  ruin !"  There  is  a  leaven 
of  cruelty  in  my  composition,  and  I  like  to  maka 
those,  who  have  caused  others  suffering,  suffer 
in  their  turn.  I  fixed  one  of  those  piercing 
looks  upon  Eulalie,  which,  when  they  do  not 
flatter  a  woman,  make  her  heart  eihk  within 
her;  she  raised  herself  firom  the  pillar,  against 
which  she  was  leaning,  and  stood  motionless 
and  tremblingly  before  me.  I  went  up  to  her 
slowly,  and  whispered  Gervais. 

"Who?" 

"  Gervais.'* 

"  Ah,  Gervais,"  replied  she,  while  she  plaoed 
her  hand  before  her  eyes. 

The  scene  was  so  singular  that  it  would  haim 
shaken  the  nerves  of  the  most  composed  person, 
for  my  appearance  there  was  altogether  so  sud^ 
den,  my  acquaintance  with  her  history  so  ex- 
traordinary. 

"Ah,  Gervais,"  exclaimed  I,  vehemently 
seizing  her  at  the  same  time  by  the  arm,  "  what 
have  you  done  to  him  ?"  She  sank  to  the  ground 
in  a  swoon«  I  never  heard  any  more  of  her 
firom  that  memorable  night. 

I  entered  Savoy  by  Mount  St.  Bemard,  and 
again  found  myself  once  more  in  the  valley  of 
Chamouny.  Again  I  sought  the  rock  when 
Gervais  was  accustomed  to  sit,  but  though  it 
was  his  usual  hour  for  sitting  there,  he  was  not 
to  be  seen.  I  came  up  to  the  old  spot,  and 
discovered  his  stick  of  Cytisus.  and  perceiving 
that  it  waa  omamented  with  a  piece  of  green 
ribbon,  on  which  were  some  words  printed  in 
relief  the  circumstance  of  his  leaving  this  be- 
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hind  him  made  me  feel  very  uneasy.  I  called 
GenraiB,  loudly;  a  voice  repeated  GenraiB;  it 
seemed  to  me  like  an  echo ;  I  turned  round,  and 
beheld  Marguerite,  leading  a  dog  by  a  chain. 
They  stopped,  and  I  recognized  Puck,  though 
he  ^d  not  know  me,  for  he  seemed  occupied  by 
some  idea;  he  sniffed  his  nose  in  the  air,  raised 
his  ears,  and  stretched  forth  his  paws,  as  if  he 
was  going  to  start  off. 

"Alas,  sir,"  said  Marguerite,  "have  yon  met 
withGervaU?" 

"  Gervais,"  repUed  I,  "  where  is  he  ?"  Puck 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  had  understood  what  I 
had  said,  he  stretched  himself  toward  me,  as 
far  as  his  chain  would  permit;  I  stroked  him 
with  my  hand,  the  poor  thing  licked  my  fingers 
and  then  remamed  still. 

*'  I  remember  now,  sir,  that  it  was  you  who 
gave  him  this  dog  to  console  him  for  one  which 
he  had  lost,  a  little  while  before  you  came 
here ;  this  poor  animal  had  not  been  eight  days 
in  the  valley  before  he  lost  his  sight  like  his 
master." 

"  I  lifted  up  Puck*s  silky  head,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  indeed  blind.  Puck  licked  my  hand, 
and  then  howled. 

^'It  was  because  he  was  blind,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, "  that  Gervais  would  not  take  him  with 
him  yesterday. 

*^ Yesterday,  Marguerite!  what,  has  he  not 
been  home  since  yesterday?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  that  is  exactly  what  astonishes  us 
all  so  mudi.  Only  think  on  Sunday,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tremendous  storm,  a  gentleman  came 
to  the  Valley ;  I  could  have  declared  he  was  an 
English  milord ;  he  wore  a  straw  hat,  covered 
with  ribbons." 

''  WeU,  but  what  has  aU  this  to  do  with  Ger- 
vais?" 

*'  While  I  was  running  to  fetch  some  fagots 
to  make  a  fire  for  drying  M.  RoberviUe's  clothes, 
he  remained  with  Gervais.  M.  de  Eoberville  I 
yes,  that  was  his  name.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  said,  but  yesterday  Gervais  was  so  melan- 
choly ;  he,  however,  seemed  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  go  to  the  rock ;  indeed  he  was  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  throw  his  blue 
cloak  over  his  shouldei? ;  and  J  think  I  told  you 
that  the  evening  before  was  very  cold  and 
damp.  *  Mother,*  said  he,  as  we  went  along, 
*  be  so  kind  as  to  prevent  Puck  £rom  following 
me,  and  take  charge  of  him;  his  restlessness 
inconveniences  me  sometimes,  and  if  he  should 
pull  his  chain  out  of  my  hand,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  find  each  other  again  perhaps." 

"Alas,  Gervais!"  cried  I,  "my  poor  Ger- 
vais!" 

"Oh,  Gervais!  Gervais,  my  son!  my  little 
Gervais  1"  sobbed  the  poor  woman. 

Puck  gnawed  his  chain,  and  jumped  impa- 
tiently about  us. 

"If  you  were  to  set  Puck  at  liberty,  perhaps 
he  might  find  G^ervaia,"  said  I. 

The  chain  was  unfastened,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  see  that  Puck  was  free,  he  had  darted 
off,  and  the  next  moment  I  heard  the  sound  of 


a  body  falling  into  the  depths  of  the  Arveyron. 
"Puck!  Puck!"  shouted  I;  but  when  I  reached 
the  spot,  the  little  dog  had  disappeared,  and  all 
that  could  be  seen  was  a  blue  mantle  floating 
on  the  surface  of  tiie  waters. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  BLOOD— A  TALE 
OF  SPANISH  LIFE. 

AT  Araojuez,  some  twenty  years  ago,  thera 
lived  a  youth  of  the  poorer  class,  whose 
good  nature  and  industry  were  the  proverb  of 
the  village.  His  name  was  Julio.  His  dispo- 
sition was  naturally  indolent,  morally  I  mean, 
rather  than  physically ;  and  although  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  understanding,  hs 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  any  person 
who,  for  any  purpose,  thought  fit  to  undertake 
the  task.  Julio  delighted  in  doing  a  kindness, 
and,  as  his  good-nature  equalled  his  ductility,  he 
granted  every  request,  whether  it  lay  in  his 
power  or  not.  No  one  was  more  ready  to  play 
at  the  village  dance  than  Julio ;  and  though  he 
loved  to  dance  himself,  he  never  thought  of  in- 
dulg^g  in  this  predilection  until  hia  companions, 
knowing  his  weakness,  insisted  on  his  allowing 
some  one  else  to  take  the  guitar.  It  was  to 
him  klways  that  damsels  resorted  who  had 
quarreled  with  their  sweethearts,  or  youths  who 
had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  their  Chloe ; 
for,  on  behalf  of  the  first,  he  was  best  able  to 
soften  jealousy  and  extort  promises  of  future 
amendment,  and  for  the  latter,  he  would  smooth 
matters  by  appropriate  words,  nay,  often  by  a 
small  gift  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  part  of  his 
own  scanty  store,  and  presented  as  though  from 
the  culprit.  Great  were  this  charming  young 
man's  accomplishments ;  and  not  only  were  his 
companions,  but  the  higher  class  of  inhabitants, 
grieved  when  his  facile  disposition  brought  him 
into  any  scrape.  It  had  always  been  supposed 
that  Julio  was  attached  to  a  young  girl,  with 
whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  His  patri- 
monial cottage  adjoined  to  that  of  her  parents, 
and  he  had  ever  seemed  to  court  her  society 
more  than  that  o€  his  other  fair  acquaintances. 
As  for  her,  she  adored  him.  She  was  much  of 
the  same  disposition  as  himself^  and  undecided ; 
but  in  her  love  for  him,  she  had  come  out  of 
herself;  she  would  have  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold,  and  would  infinitely  have  preferred  a 
disagreeable  death  in  his  society,  than  the  most 
agreeable  life  without  him.  As  yet  he  had 
scarcely  sufficiently  reciprocated  her  attachment ; 
he  liked  her  society ;  he  perhaps  did  not  object 
to  her  devotion !  nay,  he  wished  to  marry  hor ; 
but  she  had  not  inspired  him  with  the  same 
absorbing  love  she  herself  felt;  she  had  not 
sufficient  command  over  him  to  draw  forth  his 
passion  in  its  full  tide ;  and  while  that  passion 
was  accumulating,  pent  up  for  some  event,  she 
was  content  with  his  simmering  affection.  Her 
name  was  Faustina. 

But  his  love  was  soon  to  be  proved,  apd  poor 
Faustina's  heart  was  to  be  sorely  tried.  While 
she  confidingly  looked  up  to  him  who  was 
virtually  hei  betrothed,  she  little  thought  how 
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slight  waa  the  bond  that  attached  him  to  her. 
She  knew  his  love  did  not  reach  one  tithe  of 
that  she  would  have  wished,  but  she  thought  it 
infinitely  more  than  what  it  eventually  ap- 
peared. 

An  Italian  family  from  Madrid  came  to  reside 
during  the  spring  months  at  Aranjuez.  In 
their  retinue  came  Ursula,  an  liahan  Jetnme-de- 
chambre,  a 'woman  whose  name  is  never  uttered 
In  the  pueblo  but  with  a  curse. 

She  was  older  than^  Julio,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  while  employed  in  the  house 
in  his  trade  as  carpenter ;  but  as  she  saw  his 
pliable  disposition,  and  perhaps  his  nascent 
passion,  her  experience  and  acuteness  taught 
her  to  turn  them  to  account;  and  in  a  short 
time  she  obtained  such  an  ascendency  over  him, 
that  he  became  a  perfect  playiMng  in  her 
hands.  He  ruined  hinuself  in  purchasing  pres- 
ents for  the  artful  woman ;  he  furnished  her 
with  all  she  required ;  he  gave  her  money ;  in 
f^t,  had  she  requested  his  life,  it  would  not 
have  been  considered  an  exorbitant  demand. 
Ursula  was  handsome,  tall,  dark,  and  fierce- 
looking;  flashing  eyes  she  had,  with  heavy 
arched  brows;  and  considering  these  advant- 
ages, folks  wondered  that  she  would  conde- 
scend to  turn  her  ideas  so  humbly ;  but  after 
inquiries  showed  that  in  her  own  land,  and  in 
Madrid,  her  conduct  had  been  so  very  profligate, 
that  all  was  now  fish  that  came  to  her  net,  and 
that,  to  obtain  the  consummation  of  the  wishes 
of  every  woman,  a  husband  and  independence, 
she  must  stoop  far  below  what  must  have  been 
her  original  eJX>ectations. 

Meanwhile  poor  Faustina  wept  and  prayed, 
now  scorned  by  Julio,  but  pitied  by  the  little 
world  in  which  she  had  lived.  She  wept  and 
prayed,  but  tears  seemed  to  afibrd  no  relief  to 
the  maiden  in  her  anguish,  and  prayers  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  their  efficacy :  they  brought 
no  success,  nay,,  worse,  no  comfort.  Still  Julio 
pursued  his  ^headlong  career,  heedless  of  the 
past,  the  present,  or  the  future.  It  was  dread- 
ful to  see  the  change  in  him :  he  seemed  as  one 
possessed.  The  reckless  passion  that  had  been 
roused  by  the  wily  Italian,  burst  all  botmds, 
knew  no  restraint,  no  path ;  it  was  like  a  torrent 
that  has  been  for  some  time  dammed  up,  which, 
when  set  free,  acknowledges  no  demarkation,  no 
rule  of  banks  or  bed,  but  tears  forward,  involving 
in  its  impetuous  rage  the  verdure  and  bloom 
that  are  around  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflfairs  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  all  the  Aranjotites,  when  one 
morning  Ursula  the  Italian  disappeared.  Julio 
waa  at  work  when  the  fact  was  communicated 
to  him,  which  being  done,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
as  though  the  intelligence  had  struck  him  dead ; 
and  when  he  recovered  from  the  swoon,  he 
raved,  frantic.  He  wandered  to  Madrid,  but 
could  discover  no  intelligence  of  her ;  he  visited 
all  the  neighboring  towns,  he  inquired  of  the 
police,  but  no  trace  of  the  woman  could  be 
found^  till  at  last  the  reaction  of  his  spirits, 
after  the  tense  excitement,  the  grief^  the  balked 


passion,  seemed  to  have  prostrated  his  senses ; 
he  walked  as  a  spectre,  taking  heed  of  no 
passer-by,  callous  to  all  changes,  careless  of  re- 
mark and  of  appearance,  a  noonday  ghoul  prey- 
ing on  his  own  misery.  But  now  the  prayers 
of  the  poor  girl  who  loved  him  so  fondly  seemed 
to  her  to  have  been  granted.  She  had  not  be- 
sought a  return  of  his  former  lukewarm  regard, 
only  an  opportunity  of  proving  her  own  devo- 
tion ;  and  in  his  dull  apathy  she  indeed  proved 
herself  a  loving  woman.  She  followed  him  in 
his  walks,  she  arranged  his  cottage,  sang  to 
him  the  songs  she  thought  he  best  loved ;  nay, 
to  cheer  him,  would  endeavor  to  repeat  the  airB 
she  had  at  times  heard  firom  the  lips  of  her 
Italian  rival,  though  the  attempt  was  but  a 
self-inflicted  woimd;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  she  would  take  him  often  her  own  share  of 
the  domestic  meal,  or  placing  his  unconscious 
head  on  her  bosom,  would  tend  him  like  a  child, 
as  he  lay  half  sleeping,  half  senseless. 

Her  constancy  received  a  qualified  reward — 

Count ^  an  officer  having  the  chief  authority 

in  the  royal  demesnes,  hearing  the  story,  offered 
to  Julio  a  good  appointment  in  the  gardens, 
with  the  proviso  that  he  should  espouse  Faus- 
tina. To  thlH  JliHo  yieldeil  wttliout  a  sigh; 
poverty  wr.^  beginning  to  mak^'  itself  felt,  and 
having  rc?jigiif:5d  all  hope  of  happiu^^ss  he  did  not 
anticipate  iiioreitsed  nmery,  IIj.^  marriage  did 
not  alter  hii  late  modiS  of  lif(^  Listless  and 
stupid  he  waniU^r^  d  tibtiut  tlifj  gardens,  inspect- 
ing, with  an  uninterested  eye,  the  workmen 
over  whom  he  had  been  placed,  and  he  would 
soon  have  lost  his  appointment  had  it  not  been 
for  his  wife,  who,  "  tender  and  true,"  in  addi- 
tion to  her  household  duties,  executed  those 
which  had  been  conmiitted  to  his  charge,  slav- 
ing night  and  day  for  him  she  loved,  careless  of 
sufiering  and  of  labor,  her  only  object  to  win 
his  approbation,  and  some,  however  slight, 
token  of  returned  affection  :  but  she  labored  in 
vain ;  Julio  did  not  see,  or  affected  not  to  see, 
these  exertions;  he  would  enter  the  house  or 
leave  it,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  while  his 
wife  continued  her  thankless  office,  rewarded 
only  by  her  conscience.  And  "how  dishearten- 
ing a  task  it  is  to  practice  self-denial  unappre- 
ciated, to  resign  all  for  one  who  deigns  not  even 
to  bestow  a  word  of  kind  approval.*  But  thus 
Faustina  lived  her  life— one  uninterrupted  self- 
sacrifice.  Alas!  howoftcn  are  such  lives  passed 
by  women  in  every  rank  of  life !  How  little 
can  a  stranger  tell  the  heroism  that  occurs  be- 
neath the  roofs  of  the  noble  or  on  the  cold  hearth 
of  the  beggar ;  at  odd  times,  at  sudden  epochs, 
the  world  may  hear  of  deeds  practiced,  that,  of 
old,  would  have  deified  the  performer ;  but  often, 
how  often,  will  noble  acts,  such  as  these,  re- 
ceive a  thankless  return ;  years  passed  as  this, 
acknowledged  only  when  too  late;  their  pre- 
mium in  life,  perchance,  may  be  harsh  words  or 
curses,  or  transitory  tears  may  moisten  the 
grave  when  the  gentle  spirit  passes  from  its 
earthly  frame.  These  observations  may  be  just, 
but  they  are  somewhat  trite.  -^-^  , 
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Thus  they  lived  for  fire  yean,  one  pretty 
little  girl  being  the  only  fruit  of  ihifi  um«n ;  a 
diild  who,  in  her  earliest  days,  was  taught  to 
suffer,  and  who  partook  her  mother^s  disposi- 
tion, nay,  even  her  mother's  character,  as  it 
appeared,  tempered  by  the  grief  of  womanhood ; 
when  one  day,  to  the  horror  and  disgust  of  the 
township,  Ursula,  the  Uterrima  cotoo,  reappear- 
ed at  Aianjuez.  She  was  grown  much  older  in 
appearance — years  and  evident  care  had  worn 
furrows  in.  her  cheeks ;  but  the  flashing  eye  of 
sin  was  not  yet  dimmed,  her  head  not  bent,  nor 
the  determination  that  had  of  old  gained  such 
a  baneful  influence  on  the  mind  of  Julio.  One 
morning  Faustina,  leaving  her  house,  beheld  her 
husband  in  oonversat ion  with  her  rival .  That  day 
had  sealed  her  doom.  Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
Julio  was  at  the  side  of  Ursula,  as  before,  obey- 
ing her  slightest  command,  groveling  at  her  feet, 
like  a  slave  j  his  aneient  energy  of  passion  had 
returned,  but  only  to  brutalize  his  nature  j  in- 
stead of  cold  looks  to  his  wife,  he  now  treated 
her  with  blows  at  the  rare  interviews  he  held 
with  her  J  the  cold  apathy  was  ohangod  into 
deep  hate,  and  though  no  direct  act  of  violence 
caused  her  doath,  the  shock,  the  harshness, 
added  to  neglect,  soon  broke  her  heart  Poor 
Faustina  died,  blessing  with  her  latest  breath, 
the  being  who  had  by  hia  cruelty  killed  her,  and 
deprecating  even  remorse  to  visit  him,  she  left 
the  world,  in  which  she  had  loved  in  vain. 

At  her  death,  Julio  found  himself  compara- 
tively wealthy— wealthy  by  her  exertion ;  and 
ere  another  moon  shone  over  his  roof^  his  bride, 
the  dark  Italian,  beat  his  child  on  the  spot 
where  the  mother  had  so  lately  died. 

Dark  rumors  soon  spread  over  the  village,  a 
■cowling  Italian,  given  out  by  Ursula  as  her 
brother,  came  and  took  up  his  abode  in  her 
newly-acquired  house ;  curious  neighbors  whis- 
pered talcs  how,  peeping  in  at  night,  they  had 
beheld  the  three  deal  heavy  blows  to  poor  Faus- 
tina's daughter  -,  screams  often  were  heard 
firom  the  desecrated  habitation,  and  the  child 
Was  never  seen  to  leave  the  house.  Julio  had 
recovered,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  use  of  his 
faculties,  and  was  enabled  now  himself  to  at- 
tend to  his  affairs,  but  his  subordinates  soon 
felt  the  loss  of  Faustina's  mild  rule,  and  with 
the  discrimination  of  the  Spanish  peasantry, 
attributed  their  sufierings,  not  to  the  miserable 
tool,  but  to  the  fiend-hcaited  woman. 


Julio  was  walking  in  the  garden  alone,  dur- 
ing the  time  usuaUy  devoted  to  the  mid-day 
sleep ;  his  underlings  were  reclining  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  trees ;  and,  at  last,  overcome 
by  the  heat,  he  himself  gave  way  to  slumber ; 
his  dreams  were  troubled,  but  were  not  of  long 
duration ;  for  he  had  not  long  laid  himself  on  the 
sward,  when  he  felt  himself  rudely  shaken,  aiid, 
awaking,  discovered  an  officer  of  justice  stand- 
ing near  him,  who  desired  his  society.  The  al- 
guazil  led  him  to  his  own  abode,  and,  on  reach- 
ing it,  what  did  he  behold  ?  His  wife,  who  was 
then  with  child,  pinioned,  between  two  villagers 


acting  for  tl^  nonoe  as  oonstables,  one  of  whom 
held  in  his  hand  a  bloody  navaja;  the  bro- 
ther (I),  also  pinioned,^standing  near  her;  and  on 
the  ground,  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  peasants, 
glad  at  the  vengeance  that  was  to  overtake  tho 
guilty  pair,  he  saw  the  child  of  Faustinai  d^ 
capitated,  dismembered,  discovered  thus  on  the 
floor  of  the  cottage,  ere  the  murderous  coupU 
had  been  enabled  to  conceal  the  mangled  r^ 
mains.  A  workman,  a  near  relation  of  Julio's 
first  wife,  who  had,  by  chance,  heard  a  Mtp- 
pressed  scream  in  passing,  hastily  summoning 
assistance,  had  arrived  in  time  <nily  to  ^p0l- 
hend  the  assaswinw,  the  shedders  of  iimnoul 
blood.  There  was  no  flaw  in  the  evidence,  aad, 
ere  long,  Ursula  and  her  paramour,  for  such  wta 
the  true  relative  position  in  which  she  stood 
with  the  stranger,  were  sentenced  to  the  doom 
they  so  richly  deserved.  I  have  not,  however, 
ended  my  narrative,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  cur- 
tail the  rest  of  my  history,  to  me  the  strangest 
part  of  it.  Julio  was  not  disenchanted  j  by  ex- 
traordinary exertions  to  save  the  mother  of  a 
child,  shrewdly  suspected  not  to  be  his  own,  ba 
prevailed  on  his  patron.  Count  ^  to  procure 

the  commutation  of  his  wife's  sentence  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment ;  and  though  the  murder- 
er forfeited  his  life,  the  murderess  escaped  after 
some  years'  incarceration,  having  given  birth 
to  a  child  shortly  after  her  trial,  who,  innocent, 
bore  on  her  brow  the  mark  of  the  instrument  of 
her  mother's  ^rime  \  and,  can  it  be  oredited  I— > 
Julio  took  the  woman  to  his  home,  his  lof« 
unabated,  his  subserviency  undiminished  ! 

They  now  live  in  Aranjuez,  and  the  child  is 
left  to  wander  about  unnoticed,  except  with 
punishmeai;  my  kind-hearted  landlady  alooa 
feeds  the  poor  creature,  whom  all  others  shun ; 
and  even  she  feeU  ymoomfbrtable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  bom  under  such  auspices.  Her  fel- 
low-townsfolk, 9«  they  pass  the  scene  of  virtue 
and  of  crime,  bless  the  memory  of  Faustina, 
and  curse  the  life  of  Ursula,  praying  for  the 
peaoe  of  the  first  one  and  of  her  child ;  and, 
while  execrating  the  latter,  refuse  shelter  or 
relief  to  her  innocent  ofispring,  who,  in  the 
universal  spirit  of  poetry  that  reigns  in  Spain,  is 
known  far  and  near,  and  pointed  to  the  stranger 
as  La  Hija  de  Sangre^  the  Daughter  of  Blood. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  FIESCHI,  MORET, 
AND  PEPIN. 

ABOUT  one  o'clock  on  a  cold  winter  night  in 
1835,  a  party  of  four  persons  were  s^ted 
in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Hotel  Meurice,  at  Paris. 
It  was  chilly,  sloppy,  nuserable  weather ;  half- 
melted  snow,  mixed  with  the  Paris  mud,  snd  a 
driving,  sleety  rain  hissed  against  the  ill-fitting 
windows. 

Our  four  convives  were  drinking — not  the 
wines  of  sunny  France,  but  something  much 
more  appropriate  and  homely; — a  curiously-fine 
sample  of  gin,  artfully  compounded  into  toddy, 
byAchille,  the  waiter. 

When  the  clock  struck  one,  three  of  the  par- 
ty made  a  show  of  retiring  \  but  the  fourth,  a 
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punchy  gentleman  from  WoWerhampton,  en- 
treated that  the  rest  would  not  all  desert  him 
while  he  discussed  one  glass  more — nay,  per- 
h^ps,  would  join  him  I  But  here  Achille  was 
inexorable  :  the  master  was  in  bed,  and-  had 
taken  the  keys. 

Our  four  friends  have  taken  their  candles,  and 
are  moving  from  the  room,  when  a  cab  drives 
rapidly  to  the  door^ — there  is  a  smart  ring  at 
the  bell,  and  a  gentleman  in  full  evening  dress, 
and  enveloped  m  a  Sp^ni^h  cloak,  hastily  en- 
ters the  room.  -, 

*'  Who  is  inolined  to  see  Fieschi's  head  chop- 
ped off?'*  said  the  stranger,  unfolding  himself 
from  the  cloak.  **The  execution  is  to  take 
place  at  daylight — I  had  it  from  a  peer  of 
France,  and  the  guillotine  has  been  sent  off  an 
hour  ago.'' 

"Where?'' 

Our  informant  could  not  tell.  It  was  known 
only  to  the  police — there  was  an  apprehension 
of  some  attempt  at  a  rescue,  and  ten  thx>usand 
troops  were  to  be  on  the  ground.  It  will  be 
either  the  Place  St.  Jaques,  or  the  Barriere  du 
Trone — the  first,  most  likely ;  let  us  try  that  to 
begin  with,  and  Ijhere  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
go  on  to  the  other  afterward :  but  we  must  be 
early,  to^  get  a  good  place. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  make  a  practice  of 
attending  executions  with  a  morbid  appetite  for 
such  horrors.  Tinder  any  circumstances,  th^ 
deliberate  cutting  off  a  life  is  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle. The  mortal  agony,  unrelieved  by  excite- 
mept,  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  witness,  but 
worse  still  is  reckless  bravado.  Rarest  of  all 
is  it  to  see  the  inevitable  fate  met  with  calm 
dig^ty.  Here,  however,  was  a  miscreant, 
who,  to  gratify  a  political  feeling — dignified, 
in  his  opinion,  with  ^e  jiame  of  patriotism 
—deliberately  fired  the  contents,  of  a  battery 
of  gun-barrels^  into  a  mass  pf  innocent  persons, 
many  of  whom,  it  was  quite  certaii^  would  be 
killed,  for  the  chance  of  striking  down  one  man, 
and,  probably,  some  of  his  family.  That  this 
frunily,  with  their  illustrious  father,  should  have 
escaped  altogether,  is  an  instance  of  good  for- 
tune as  remarkable  as  the  attempt  was  flagi- 
tious. But  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  invested 
the  perpetrators  with  a  terrible  interest,  which 
overcame  aay  lingering  scruples,  and  the  whole 
party  decided  upon  setting  put  forthwith.  We 
made  for  the  nearest  coach-stand,  which  was 
that  upon  the  quay,  near  the  Pont  Neuf. 

In  something  more* than  half  an  heur,  we 
jinked  intp  the  Flao6  St.  Jaques,  and,  pausing 
at  the  corner,  had  the  satisfaction  to  hearvthe 
sounds  of  hammers  busily  piled  upon  a  dark 
mass  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  square — it  was 
the  platform  upon  which  to  erect  tiie  guillotine. 
On  aU  sides  of  this,  workmen  were  busily  en- 
gaged, their  labor  quickened  by  the  exhortation? 
of  one  who  walked  about,  lantem  in  hand,  upon 
the  top.  This  was  the  executioner,  who,  seen 
by  the  light  he  carried,  bore  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  great  English  comedian,  the 
late  Mr.  Listen.  There  was  the^ame  square 
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form  of  the  countenance,  the  small  njose,  th« 
long  upper  lip,  the  mirth-provoking  gravity,  and 
the  same  rich,  husky  chuckle.  This  curious 
likeness  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  all  pres- 
ent, and  an  Englishman  took  the  liberty  of  in* 
terrupting  the^grav^  functionary  with  the  infer* 
m8,tlon  that  he  was  the  very  image  of  U  plm 
grand  farceur  que  nou$  a»on$^  en  jingleferre^  a 
piece  of  information  which  the  French  scion  of 
the  House  of  Ketch  received,  afber  the  manner 
of  Frenchmen,  as  a  high  compliment,  being 
moved  to  bow  and  chuckle  mueh  thereat. 

^y  this  time,  the  hammering  had  roused  ths 
dwellers  in  the  place,  and  lights  were  seen 
rapidly  moving  about  the  windows.  A  caf6- 
keeper  had  opened  his  saloon,  arranged  his  lit- 
tle tables,  and  was  bustling  %bout  with  his 
waiters  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  gue«ta 
illready  assembled.  An  execution  is  a  godsend 
to  the  Place  St.  Jaques  at  any  time,  but  tiio 
execution  of  three  great  state  criminals,  such 
as  thepe,  would  go  far  to  pay  the  year's  rent  of 
the  houses.  As  cabs  and  fiacree  began  to  ar-^ 
rive,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  make  arrange- 
ment for  securing  a  room  from  whence  to  see 
the  execution,  and  chance  conducted  us  to  the 
oomerhouse,  one  side  of  which  looked  upon  tha 
square,  directly  opposite  the  guillotine,  from 
which  it  was  scarcely  fifty  yards  distance ;.  and 
the  other  side  fronted  the  road  by  which  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  conveyed  from  their  prison 
to  the  scaffold. 

"^e  found  the  situation  well  adapted  for  our 
purpose,  though  only  one  window  loo>ked  intp 
the  square,  the  two  others  were  easily  made  to 
command. a  view  of  the  scaffold,  which  wfM 
nearly  in  a  line  with  that  side  of  the  house. 
Qur  host  had  also  with  much  propriety  made 
th^  bed,  set  the  furniture  to  rights,  raked  up  the 
ashes  of  the  wood-fire,  and  put  on  another  block 
or  two ;  and  the  fact  of  meeting  with  an  open 
fire-place  instead  of  the  eternal  stove,  made  us 
feel  at  home  at  once.  The  Wolveiliamptoii 
man  declared  that  it  was  dangerous  to  Britidi 
lungs  to  be  out  in  these  raw  mornings  in  a 
foreign  country  without  sometiiing  w^rm  to 
qualify  tiie  ur;  se  a  bottie  of  brandy  was  sent 
for  to  the  neighboring  <a/i,  and  our  hostess  had 
busied  herself  in  producing  hot  water  and  tum- 
blers, as  if^  tfatouc^  the  frequenters  of  executions, 
she  had  arrived  at  considerable,  knowledge  of 
the  national  tastes.  Our  ancient  host,  being 
accommodated  with  a  cigar,  narrated  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  many  beheadings  which  had 
fallen  under  his  observation  since  his  occupancy 
of  the  hause<  One  may  be  mentioned  as  ex^ 
hibiting  a  rare  inatanoe  of  irresistible  curiosity. 
The  man  had  been  guilty  of  an  atrocious  mur- 
der, c;ither  of  a  wife  or  some  near  relative,  and 
when  his  neck  was  placed  under  the  ax,  he 
Qontrived  to  slue  himself  partly  round  to  see  its 
descent,  and  had  a  part  of  his  chin  taken  off  in 
consequence. 

About  two  hours  before  day-light  a  body  of 
mounted  muilicipal  guards  arrived,  and  formed 
round  the  scaffold.     The  ol^eofrof  this  appeared 
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to  b«  to  hide  the  proceedidgi  ee  much  ee  poasi- 
ble  from  those  on  foot,  who  eould  only  hope  for 
ft  very  imperfect  riew  between  the  bodies  uid 
the  bear-flkim  of  these  troops.  Soon  Aft«r  Hie 
munieipftl  guard  the  infantry  of  the  line  beyao 
to  airire,  and  were  formed  in  a  eirole  ftmr  deep 
Mitaide  the  manidpals,  and  nearly  as  fkr  back 
as  the  houses  of  the  Flaoe.  A'  oonsidersbje 
crovd  had  aJso  collected,  though  eztiremsly 
orderly  and  goocthaioored ;  in  fhct,  to  aee  the 
feaeral  hilarity,  and  listen  to  the  bursts  of  loud 
laughter,  it  ^ould  seem  to  be  regarded  in  the 
Mght  of  a/^e.  There  was  isertainly  no  appear- 
ance of  sympathy  with  the  criminals.  Finding 
ib»  municipals  so  materially  interfered  with  tiie 
^ow,  ^e  people  soon  began  to  occupy  the  tvees 
^d  hunp-poets,  the  adjacent  walk,  and  the 
T9^  of  the  neighboring  hoos^^  whfle  the  in- 
fantry, having  piled  arms,  waltaad  and  danced 
to  keep  themselres  warm. 

Soon  after  daylight  the  hammerfaig  ceased, 
and  ih6  preparations  appeared  to  be  completed ; 
and  shortly  afterward  strong  bodies  of  cavalry 
began  to  take  up  their  positions  in  all  the  streets 
leading  into  the  Place.  The  flnt  care  of  the 
oflicer  oommandipg  these  was  to  clear  the  square 
entirely  of  all  the  people  who  had  coUedted  tn 
jrsar  of  the  infantry,  and  to  drlre  them  out  along 
4he  adjacent  streets;  an  order  was  also  given 
As  dislodge  the  people  out  of  the  trees,  and  from 
4h6  walls  and  lamp-posts,  and  this  caused  much 
gnunbling  and  swearing  of  aU  concerned.  Some 
SMniment,  however,  was  excited  by  the  dis- 
4Q¥«rf  of  some  women  in  the  trees,  and  ^eir 
desoent,  superintended  by  the  df agoons  below, 
ga^Fe  .occasion  for  the  exercise  of  mueh  not  over 
deoent  wit  among  the  troopers.^  It  struck  me 
that  in  their  manner  of  dealing  with  the  crowd 
ifcan  was  much  unnecessary  harshness  on  the 
faii^if  the  troops,  an  irritability  and  fretfulness 
eftnn  .eadhibited  by  persons  donbtfnl  of  their  own 
anthority,  and  very  unlike  the  cahn,  good- 
hnmnssd  superiority' vrith  which  our  own  men 
an  wont  to  handle  the  masses. 

Presently  came  two  general  oflfeers  wHh  their 
itaO^  and  each  followed  by  a  mounted  '' jockei,'' 
lads  dsessed  mm  Engdsh  grooms,  of  whom  one, 
aawell  bfhis  fair  complexion  and  honest  r^und 
iace,  the  wfhiteness  of  his  tops  and  leathers,  and 
the  general  superiority  of  his  turn-out,  as  by  his 
firm  and  easy  seat  on  horseback,  was  evidently 
n  native  of  4>ur  own  country. 

About  an  hour  after  sundries  three  ealechea 
eame  rapidly  down  the  road,  passing  our  win- 
dows, each  carriage  containing  three  persons, 
the  condemned,  and  two  polioe  officers.  The 
^  troops  opened  out,  and  the  men  were  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  platform.  It  may  be  well  te  de- 
scribe the  general  appearance  of  the  scafibld. 

On  a  platform  about  twelve  feet  square,  sad 
seven  foet  above  the  ground,  are  erected  the 
two  upright  posts,  between  which  is  snspsnded 
the  ax.  They  somewhat  resemble  a  narrow 
gallows,  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  between  the 
posts.  The  ax,  which  is  not  unlike  a  hay- 
taiife,  though  much  heavier  and,  broadsc,  is 


drawn  up  to  the  top  of  Ae  posts,  between  whidi 
it  inns  in  grooves,  and  is  held  suspended  by  n 
loop  in  the  halyards,  passed  over  a  button  at  the 
bottom.  The  edge  of  the  ax,  as  it, hangs  sus- 
pended, is  not  horiaontal,  or  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  post,  but  diagonal,  giving  the  instru- 
ment a  fearftd  power,  in  oonjunction  with  its 
weight  and  long  &11,  ot  shearing  throa|^  a  re- 
sistini^  substance  of  many  times  more  opposing 
force  than  a  human  neck.  On  the  centre  of  the 
platform  stands  a  frime,  or  large  box,  much  re- 
sembling a  8oldier*s  arm->chest,  about  six  feet 
long  by  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  probably  as 
much  high.  One  end  of  this  abuts  upon  the 
upright  posts,  at  the  other  end  is  a  small  frame 
like  a  truck,  connected  about  ihi  centre  with  the 
chest  by  hinges,  and  with  a  strap  and  buckle, 
to  make  it  fast  to  the  man's  body. 

The  prisoners  having  dismounted,  were  placed 
in  a  line  on  the  ground  facing  the  guillotine, 
their  arms  pinioned.  They  were  very  difierent 
in  appearance.  Fieschi  had  a  most  smister  and 
forociotts  expression  of  face,  rendered  more  se 
by  the  scars,  scarcely  healed  apparently,  inflict- 
ed by  the  bursting  of  his  gun-barrels.  He  was 
plainly  dressed,  and  appeared  like  a  workman 
of  the  better  class ;  hk  age  about  thirty-five> 
Morey  was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  perhaps 
seventy-;  his  bald  head  was  partly  oovered  with 
a  black  cap  reveating  the  white  hairs  behind, 
and  at  the  sides:  he  was  a  corpulent  larga 
figure,  dressed  completely  in  blacky  with  a  mikl 
intelligent  lace,  and  altogether  a  very  gentle- 
manly air  and  manner.  Pepin  was  a  small, 
thin-faoed,  insignifleant  man. 

Pepin  was  chosen  first  for  execution.  Having 
been  deprived  of  his  coat  and  neok-handkerohiel^ 
and  the  collar  of  his  shirt  turned  down,  he  waa 
led  by  the,  executioner  up  the  steps  of  the  pla^ 
form.  He  ascended  with  an  air  of  oonsiderabln 
bravado,  shook  himsell^  and  looked  round  with 
mueh  eonfidence,  and  spoke  some  words  which 
we  could  not  catch,  and  which  the  executioner 
appeared  dispoied  to  cut  short.  Havhig  ad- 
vanced with  his  breast  against  the  truck,  to- 
which  his  body  was  rapidly  strapped,  he  wan 
then  tilted  down,  truck  and  all,  upon  his  faoe ; 
and  the  truck  moving  upon  small  wheels  or 
castors  in  grooves  upon  the  chest,  he  was  moved 
rapidly  forward,  till  his  neck  came  directly  under 
the  chopper,  when  the  rope  being  unhooked  from, 
the  button,  the  ax  fell  with  a  loud  and  awfiU 
*'  chop  1''  the  head  rolling  down  upon  the  bar4 
I^atform.  After  the  separation  of  the  head,  the 
body  moved  with  much  convulsive  eneiigy,  and. 
had  it  not  been  made  fast  to  what  I  have  called 
the  truck,  and  that  also  connected  with  the 
raised  platfiorm,  would  probably  have  rolled 
down  on  the  lower  stage.  The  executioner  then 
held  up  the  head  to  view  for  a  moment,  and  1 
snspcot,  from  some  laughter  among  the  troops, 
mads  a  faoetious  remark.  The  lid  of  a  largi^ 
basket  alongside  the  chest  waa  then  raised,  and 
the  body  rolled  into  it. 

ICorey  was  the  next  victim.  He  asoended 
the  steps  feebly,  and  requiting  much  assistance ; 
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ke  WB»  aiio  nipported  doHng  the  pfocdw  o£ 
strapping  him.  Hk  baUl  head  and  TeiMrahl* 
mpfeanaoe  made  a  iSaroraUe  impceanoa  upon 
the  apectaton,  and  elieited  the' onlf  ejiptBB* 
liona  of  aympathy  obaerrable  throaghout  the 
ezecutiotir. 

Jieachi  oame  last,  and  was  the  moat  umerrA 
ed  of  the  three.  He  appeared  throughout  in  a 
fainting  condition,  and  hung  hiB<  head  in  a 
pitiable  state  of  prostration.  Very  little  oob- 
stderatkm  was  shown  him^  or  rather  he  was 
pushed  and  thnni  about  in  a  way  whioh  was 
indecent,  if  not  -disgiiBting,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  crimes.  Some  little  difficulty  oo^ 
ourred  in  placing  his  head  conyeniently  tmder 
the  ax,  firom  a  reooillng  motion  of  the  prisoner. 
He  wan  certainly  the  least  brave  of  the  thre^. 
The  executioner  having  rolled  his  body  into  the 
larger,  basket  wiUi  the  others,  took  up  that  eon- 
taining  the  three  heads^  which  having  emptied 
upon  the  bodies,  he  gave  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  a  jooulaf  tap,  whioh^  beUig  aeoompanied 
with  a  lifting  of  his  foot  bdiind,  and  ptobably 
some  funny  and  seasonable  obserratioki,  created 
a  good  deal  of  merriment  among  the  speotattom. 

Tbb  gi^etine  is  appaietftly  theteost  menoful, 
bnt  cettai2ily  the  most  terrible  to  witness,  of 
any  ibrm  of  executioa  in  otvilized  Eoropeb  The 
fatal  ohop,  the  raw  neok^  the  spouting  blodd, 
are  very  shocking  to  the  fselings^  and  demgral- 
i2ing ;  as  sorii  exhihrtifltiB  oannot  S^  to  generate 
a  spirit  of  feroeiiy  and  a  love  of  -bloodohed 
among  tboee  iHio  witneN  them.  U  was  not 
imcommon  at  this  period  in  Parii  to  execute 
iheep  and  calves  witti  the  guiUotine;  and 
fathem  of  families  wtmld  pay  a  small  sum  to 
obtain  sneh  a  gratifying  show  far  their  dhildirea. 
In  such  a  taste  may  we  not  trace  the  old  leaveti 
of  the  first  Aevekitioii,  and  HbB  genu  of  future 
ones? 

The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Gnillotin  was  a  aingular 
one.^  He  lived  to  see  the  nuMskt  wbieh  he 
had  invented,  from  fiseliiiga  of  puito  philanthiopy, 
made  the  instrument  of-  the  most  horrible 
butcheries,  the  sptness  of  the  invention  notori- 
ously increasing  the  nilmber  of  the  victims  vho 
ftU  by  it ;  and  he  died  in  emtieme  old  age,  with 
the  bitter  refleotioa  that  his  name  would  be 
handed  ^do^Kni  to  posterity,  in  oomieetion  with 
the  most  detestable  ferocitiea  winch  havie  ever 
stained  the  annals  df  mankind. 
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are  not>  disposed  ta  consider  tiie  elder 
Horaoe  Walpole  a  great  statesman,  or 
claim  for  him  the  odosideration  aoeoi^ed  to  his 
more  c^ebrated  brother;  but  he  was  superior 
in  talent  to  many  of  his  oontemporaries  who 
attained  a  mn^h  higher  eminenee;  and  his 
honesty  and  zeal  would  have  rendered  credit- 
able a  much  less  amount  of  political  aeoom- 
plishmeots  than  he  could  boast  ot  Measured 
with,  the  diplomatists  of  a  more  modem  period^ 
Lord  Walpole  will  probably  fall  below  par ;  but 


hi  had  no  gonins  for  that  fine  subtlety  whicH 
is  now  expected  to  pervade  every  important 
negotiaticm,  and  ktkow  nothing  of  that  scientifie 
game  of  words,  in  whioh  diplomatists  of  tiie 
new^sohool  are  so  eAger  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. 

In  .appearance  he<  was  more  fitted  to  appear 
as  a  republican  representative,. than  aean  em* 
bassador  from  a  powerful  sovereign  to  the  most 
p6lished  oourt  in  Europe ;  his  manner*  were  so 
unpolished,  his  fbim  so  indegaot,  and  his  ad* 
dress  vo  unrefined.  He  rendoped  valuable  sup^ 
port  to  the  English  mmisarohy,  sod  won  the 
confidence  of  the  shrewd  and  calculating  (^taem 
Caroline,  as  well  as  the  esteem  of  the  sagacious 
and  prudent  States-genersd.  A  tmstwortt^ 
'  autiiority  has  styled  him  **  a  great  ipaster  of 
the  commereial*  and  politioal  interests  of  tiiia 
opuntry,^  and  acootded  him  the  merits  of  un» 
wearied  zeal,  industry^  and  capacity.  Witii 
audi  advantages^  he  might  well  confess,  witt^ 
out  mueh  jegret,  that  he  had  never  learned  ta 
dance,  and  could  not  pride  himself  on  making 
a  bow. 

Though,  bhuft  and  nnpolidied,  be  waa  ex- 
tremely agreeable  in  conversatiOQ ;  abounding 
in  pleaaant  anecdote,  and  entertaining:  reminia' 
cenoes;  fond  of  society,  affable  to  every  coe^ 
sumptuous  in  his  hespitatity^  and  n6t  less  estirasP 
bk  in  hia-  domeatic  than  in  hit  aodsd'  relationa? 
Thou^  he  wrote^  and  printed,  and  spoke  lea^ 
sons  of  political  wisdom,  that  met  with  this 
fate  ef.  entire  distegard,  it  is  in^oesible  not  U 
admire  the  unselfish  xeal  that  woald  abaest  im« 
mediately  afterward  induce  hiikf  to  wiite^  print, 
aad  speak  eimihv  instruotiv*  lessuns,  te  tiw 
same  set  of  aegligeiit  scholar^. 

There  is  a  stateiient  whJ^  h*i^  fodndiis 
wuy  int6  audi  an  authority  as  *'  Chandler'a 
Debates,"  haa  been  ineorpomAed  in- woiktf  pve^ 
tending  to  historical  ao«iirhcy.  On  a^  dehaia 
arising  out  of  tiie  Bill  for  the  Enoouragearient 
and  increase  of  Seamen,  in  1740,  Pitt  is  ttp* 
resented  as  attaddng  Mr.  Horttoe  Wa^pele  i» 
having,  ventuied  on  a  reference  te  his.jFoath. 
The  fact  i9i  that  ^Mse  debates  were  imsginasy 
or  ooastnteted  on  a  very  alight  foundation.  Jhr 
Johnson^  as  is  well  known,  before  he  had  ohi* 
tained  his  colossal  reputation,  drew  up  fietitieiiB 
•eporta  of  what  took  place  in  the  Hous»  oi 
Commons. 

Mr.  Walpde  having  in  a  diseusaion  beev 
severely  handled  by  Pitt,  Lyttleton,  and  the 
G^raovuleaj  all  of  whom  were  much  hia  janiora^ 
lamented  that  though  he  had  been  so  long  iif 
business,  yon^  men  should  be  found  so  maob 
belter  informed  in  pditieal  matters  thsji  him* 
self)  He  added  ti»t  he  had  at  least  one  oel»< 
sdatien  hi  remembering  that  his  own  son  being 
twenty  years  of  ag«{  must  betas' nmeh  the  stap^ 
rior  of  Pitt,  Lyttieton,  and  ^e  Gfrnivilles,  as 
tiiey  were  wiser  than  himselt  Pitt  having  hia 
yoDVkh  thua  mercilearfy  finng  in:  hia  face,  got  up 
in  a  sage,  oommenoing*— "  With  the  greatsst 
reverence  to  the  gray  hahs  of  the  gentleman,'* 
but  Iras  itopped  by  Mr.  Walpole  pulling  aft 
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hk  wig,  and  diiMloiing  a  grixiled  poll  beneath. 
Tbia  exoited  Tory  fttnersl  laughter,  in  which 
Pitt  joined  with  luch  heartinens,  aa  quite  to 
forget  hia  anger. 

The  younger  Walpole  alwajri  preaerred  a  de- 
lioacj  of  Agure,  a|4>roaching  efieminac/ :  hie 
dren  was  ■knple :  hii  manners  itudiouily  oourt- 
•oua :  but  hit  features,  though  agreeable,  were 
not  handtorae;  the  most  expressive  portion 
being  his  eyes,  whieh,  when  animated  in  con- 
versation, Aashed  with  intelligence.  A  dose 
observer  has  stated,  that  "  his  laugh  was  forced 
and  uncouth,  and  even  his  smile  not  the  most 
pleasing.**  This  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
to  the  pain  he  habitually  suffered,  since  the 
age  of  twenty-Ave,  from  the  gout,  which  in  the 
Utter  part  of  his  life  attacked  his  l»nds  and 
fcet  with  great  severity.  During  the  last  half 
of  his  existence  he  was  not  only  extremely 
abstemious,  but  his  habits  indicated  a  consti- 
tution that  oould  brave  alterations  of  temper- 
ature, from  which  mueh  stronger  men  would 
shrink. 

His  hour  of  rising  was  usually  nine,  and  then, 
preceded  by  his  favorite  little  dog,  which  was 
sure  to  be  as  plump  as  idleness  and  good  frad- 
ing  oould  rettder  it,  he  entered  the  brsakfisst- 
loom.  The'  dog  took  his  place  beside  him  on 
the  sofa.  From  the  sUver  tei^4iettle,  kept  at 
an  even  tempetature  by  the  lamp  beneath,  he 
poured  into  a  cup  of  the  rarest  Japan  porcelain, 
the  beverage  ''  that  choNS,  but  not  inebriates." 
This  was  replecushod  two  or  three  times,  while 
ho  btoko  his  fast  ott  the  fin<«t  broad,  and  the 
swoetest  hotter  that  oouM  be  obtained.  He,  at 
the  same  tuM,  fed  his  fovr-lootod  favocite,  aad 
then,  mixing  a  basin  of  bread  aad  milk,  he 
opened  the  window,  aad  throw  it  owt  to  the 
•9[iiin«ls,  who  instantly  sf^raag  from  bovgh  to 
hsf  h  in  the  neighbonng  treea,  and  then  bovnd- 
od  along  the  groond  ^  their  meat. 

A%  diwMf,  which  was  usoally  about  few 
o'etock,  he  at*  moderately  oC  the  latest  Ibod, 
fswinhing  his  thirst  from  a  dwoater  of  water 
thatstood  MS  an  ko  pad  under  the  taUe.  Cotfee 
voasarred  alstkos*  immnliatehr,  to  which  he 
fiseisdsd  up  staim«  as  ho  dmed  in  the  aosall 
paitsr  or  laifo  dtniny-toom,  according  to  ttM^ 
}— nlw  of  his  gnsots.  He  wonM  take  his  asot 
on  tl»  osfrk  and  asMSse  tiM  conqAny  with  a 
snrTcnt  «f  hvrly  geosip  and  scandal,  tetiovod 
with  ohoNnatMna  on  hooka  and  ait«  in  JUostoa. 
lion  of  ob^Mts  bronght  fr<«n  the  Itbtarr  or  any 
oAsrpMtten  «f  the  hanst  Icy  the  whole  nucht 
hoi^nrdidnsamnsrons  Hs  sontf-hos,  iM 
ftom  a  usiMtM  of  tmkmt  ^ifi  w  frosn  Fii. 
hom^X  ptacod  ia  m  mnrhW  on  at  one  ef  ^e 

it 
ami  he  tiifnint^  «b vred  its 


was  often  employed  by  him  in  attending  upon 
visitors,  rambling  about  the  grounds,  or  taking^ 
excursions  upon  the  river.  He  rarely  wore  a 
hat)  his  throat  was  generally  exposed,  and  he 
was  quite  regardless  of  the  dew,  replying,  to 
the  earnest  solicitude  of  his  friends,  '*\  My  back 
ia  the  same  with  my  iaoe,  and  my  neck  is  like 
my  nose." 

Sometimes  of  an  evening  he  would  go  out  to 
pay-  a  visit  to  his  aeighbor,  Kitty  Clive,  sind 
then  the  hours  passed  by  in  a  rivalry  of  anec- 
dote and  pleasantry;  for 'Kitty,  like  himself^ 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  was 
full  of  its  recollections. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  INDIAN  LIFE. 

rf  the  year  1848  I  feund  myself  traveling 
throu^  the  Mysorean  country  of  Sering^>a- 
tam,  so  faouUar  to  every  reader  of  Indian  his- 
tory, lor  the  rapid  rise  of  that  crafty  but  talent- 
ed Asiatic  Hyder  Ah. 

I  hhd  been  reflecting  aa  I  paaaed  through  the 
country  on  the  warlike  exploits  and  barbarous 
cruelties  hy  which  it  has  been  disfigured,  and 
on  the  short  space  ci  time  in  which,  from  the 
first  settlenMot  by  a  few  eatorprising  mert^iants 
at  Sorat,  in  the  year  1618,  the  English  had, 
either  hj  Ibroe  or  diplomacy,  poosessed  them- 
selvea  of  the  entire  territory  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Himalaya  oxmntaina ;  and,  by  an  anom- 
aly of  whidi  history  furnishes  no  parallel, 
hokUng  and  enibrctag  their  authority  in  great 
measure  by  means  of  the  very  natives  and 
troi^  they  have  conqnered,  and  who  now  lend 
themsrtvcs  to  enslave  their  own  country,  and 
rivet  the  sharklea  of  bondage  on  their  father- 
land. I  asked  myself  the  qneoticD— was  the 
time  approaching  when  their  fame,  coloniea, 
and  pi'isiii'nsious  wonU  bo  aotong  the  thmgs 
that  were  ♦  oroold  they  in  process  of  developo> 
ment  bo  swept  away  before  sane  nation  not  3ret 
cradled,  or  only  in  its  infiuicy ;  or — proving  an 
exo>ppti<n  to  the  whole  experience  of  a^es — 
would  they  remain  trnperishahly  great  and  re- 
nowned till  the  inal  dissolnticn  of  nature  f 

Bewildered  at  last  vrith  thene  reflections,  I 
Mt  my  palanquins  and,  walking  forward,  with 
a  Manton  ncroos  my  shoulder,  aeeeanpaniod  by 
a  Cocbe  canying  a  donbfai  banrled  rifle,  was 
seen  bnsOy  s^ayJ  poniag  into  the  thick 
^  grass  and  undemod  thnt  lay  on  each  side  of 
the  path,  intent  only  on  scattering  deotiuttion 
asaong  eone  icmmnt  and  tender  tittle  bepods, 
with  the  k«4»K«  design  of  famidung  some 
trifling  addition  to  mataral  hirtorr,  and  a  dis- 
tant he^  etf  pffhsps  seonring  a  ^o«  aoMMi^  a 
hod  of  doer  faiatly  dtK«nub^  ia  ^e  cntliae. 

In  the  mrsnliiim  pnnait  cf  a  wiU  b<«r  that 
ssypnth.  I  at  kngth  S«omd  i 


week  hr  m;^t 

awnf-Tg  tr  seonr  «f  has 

TlBW^air  of  lio  f  iiaiis^^ 
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Apologize  for  your  Intmsion  to  a  brute  that  can 
not  be  perauaded  to  adopt  polit4  manners,  but 
evinces  an  unmistakable  desire  to  exhibit  his 
gratitude  for  your  visit  by  a  passionate  and  un- 
ceremonious embrace.  The  tendency  of  long 
ages  of  lost  liberty  and  slavish  superstition  to  pro- 
duce national  degradation  is  foreibly  exemplified 
in  the  lower  Castes  of  the  natives,  who  may 
truthfully  be  said  to  have  acquired  aU  the  vic^ 
of  their  various  conquerors,  without  any  of  their 
redeeming  qualities. 

To  return  :•«— tired  at  last  with  my  exertions 
and  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  I  dispatched  my 
sable  attendant  in  quest  of  that  peculiar  Indian 
luxury,  ^e  palanquin;  and  looking  round  for 
some  sheltered  spot  to  await  its'  <x)ming  up, 
perceived  a  wide-spresding  banyan  tree.  Trust- 
ing to  its  friendly  shelter,  I  was  s)»on.  stretched 
beneath  a  canopy  of  densely-clustered  foliage, 
sufficient  to  exclude  all  direct  rays  of  the  solar 
star ;  and,  lighting  one  of  toy  best  Ipdian  pipes, 
resigned  myself  to  what  brother  Jonathan  tttms 
a  "  tarnation  smokev*\ 

The  scene  before  me  was  such  as  that  which 
Johuson  in  one  of  his  rich  and  genial  moods 
would  delight  to  portray — the  image  of  beauty 
reposing  in  the  lap  of  sublimity  w«s  never  more 
aptly  applied.  The  sun  had  attained  its  culmi- 
nating point,  atid  was  showering  down  its  fer- 
vid rays  with  a  scorching  influence;  not  a 
breath  stirred  the-  forest  air :  all  was  hushed  in 
repose,  and  silent  as  the  last  breathings  of  the 
departing  soul — ^while  a  foreboding  sensation 
^Vrshadowed  the  whole,  as  that  beautiful  coup- 
let in  Campbell^s  ^*  Lochier'  ominously  crowded 
on  my  memory, 

*Tls  the  «uiuot  of  life  glret  me  myatieal  lore. 
jUid  coming  erento  cMt  tbeir  ahadowt  before. 
I  could  not  account  for  the  oppressive  silence, 
for  often  before  I  had  reclined  at  the  foet  of 
some  forest  giant,  and  experienced -widely  differ- 
ent feelings ;  all  l^ere  seemed  indescribably  grand 
and  ennobling.     The  various  tribes  of  baboons, 
monkeys,  and  apes,  screeching,  chattering  and 
grinning  overhead,  anon  leaping  from  tree  to 
treo,  luxuriating  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom  and.  revelry;    while  the  jay,   the  parrot, 
the  peacock,  with  minor  and  sweeter  minstrels 
in  every  splendid  variety  of  tropical  plumage, 
might   be  seen  soaring  or  darting  amidst  the 
foliage   of  forest  verdure,  combined  with   the 
beauty   and  number  of  parasitical  plants  and 
wild  ftoweni*     Such  a  scene  of  loveliness  and 
life  had  often  enraptured  me,  till  a  second  Eden 
seemed  realized;   when,  as  if  its  aspect  were 
too  beautiful  for  sinful  earth,  the  illusion  was 
4liB8ix>ated  on  observing  the  slender  and  graceful 
form^  of  a  snake  gliding  swiftly  in  mazy  folds 
through,  the  long  grass — ^by  that  curious  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  suggesting  at  once  tho  primal 
i^n,  and  the  probable  vicinity  of  a  cobra  ooueh- 
•d  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  overhead,  whose 
eoior  so  closely  approximates  its  tinge,  that  it 
iB  almoat  impossible,  without  careful  scrutiny^ 
to  detect  its  presence,  and  if  unconsciously  dis- 
fgixb^  iA  ^^^  ^^^y  <^^<H  ^e  oscillation  is  re- 


sented by  darting  its  poisoned  fang  in  the  in- 
vader's face.  These  insidious  foes,  and  the 
probability  of  a  struggle  with  some  eamivoroua 
denizen  of  the  glen,  suggest  strong  doubts  as  to 
the  security  of  your  woodland  abode,  and  damp 
the  pleasure  the  scene  otherwise  might  affords 
And  thus  swfely  do  we  find  that,  in  natune  an 
ill  life,  under  the  rayst  lovely  and  entrancing 
aspects  often  lurk  the  most  s^uctive  and  dead- 
ly infiuenees.  The  prospect  loses  nothing  at 
night,  when  effulgent  with  ihe  pensive  moon- 
beams, and  the  myriads  of  fire-flies  like  hving 
stars  broke  loose  ficom  'the  dominion  of  old 
night,  delighted  with  t^eir  new-found  liberty, 
and  dancing  In  a'  perfect  jubilee  of  joyous  light 
through  the  embowering  arcades,  illuminating 
every  note  of  forest  life ;  and  on  the  one  side  is 
heard  the  omoroua  roar  of  the  antelope's  mid* 
night  suitor,  as  pending  to  the  crashing  march 
of  the  gregarious  eleph^t ;  and  on  the  other 
the  nightly  concert  of  a  pack  oLjackalls^  resem- 
bling so  olosely  the  music  of  those  "  delightful** 
babies,  that  it  is  only  by  eontinuoui  rehearsals 
the  ear  can  receive  them  with  indifference' — ^ren- 
der the  whole  indescribably  magnificent,  though 
rather  trying  to  delicate  nerves. 

All  such  sul>limity  and  active  life,  however, 
were  now  absent ;  not  a  living  creature  was  to 
be  seen,  and  actuated  by  sokne  indefinable  im- 
pulse, I  involuntarily  clutched  my  rifle.  Scarcely 
had  I  done  so,  when  an  agonizing  shriek  re- 
echoed through  tlie  forest ;  rushing  in  the  di- 
rection, I  encountered  a  sight  that  -strlxck  me 
with  horror  and  dismay— 4or  a  moment  I  stood 
paralyzed  I 

A  Brahmin,  with  his  wife  and  only  daugh- 
ter, were-n^aking  a  pilgrimage. to  the  banks 
of  the  scored  Ganges.  -  With  the  characteristia 
indifference  of  their  caste,  they  had  inoaa- 
tiously  halted  in  ihe  midst  of  the  juxigle  to 
cook  some  rice.  The  little  giti,  while  the 
mother  was  occupied  in  preparing  the  fragal 
meal,  had  thou^tlessly  wandered  into  the  long 
grass  in  quest  of  some  gaudy  insect  flitting 
past ;  on  a  sudden  the  father,  who  had  thtown 
himself  on  the  ground  to  snatch  a  few  moments' 
repose,  was  aroused  by  the  screams  of  his  child, 
and,  regaining  his  feet,  perceived  a  full-growA 
cheetah  in  the  act  of  springing  on  his  tender 
girl.  To  see,  and  rush  to  her  rescue,  armed 
only  with  a  knife,  was  the  work  of  an  instant; 
he  arrived  too  late  to  arrest  the  tiger  as  he 
made  his  rarely  missing,  and  in  thia  case  fatal 
spring  on  the  beacitiful  and  dark-bosomed  maid. 
A  terrible  struggle  now  ensued,  the  infuriated 
animal  relaxed  its  grasp  of  the  child,  and  fast- 
ened, on  the  father.  The  tender  and  loving 
wife,  only  now  fully  sc»rakened  to  the  extent  of 
the  danger,  forgetting  her  sex,  insensible  to 
au^t  but  her  husband's  peril,  recklessly  rushed 
forward;  but  ere  she  oould  reach  the  spot  to 
become  a  third  victim  to  the  insatiate  monster, 
the  providential  flight  of  a  bullet  from  a  stranger's 
rifle,  penetrating  the  animal's  brain,  stretched 
him  dead  at  her  feet.  The  brave  husband,  on 
a|»proaohing  the  i^t,  lay  extended  en  the  grass 
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in  the  .lut  Agonies  of  deatb,  dreadfolly  mangled, 
the  brute  hvring  t6ro  awsy  the  greater  part  of 
his  hrain  and  face*  The  Uttla  girl  had  already 
expired. 

Never  can  I 'forget  the- calraneas  and  H^par- 
ently  fitoical  indifierenee  of  this  Indian  woman 
¥rhil0  her  husband  lay  .extended  before  Iker, 
gasping  his  last.  She  supported  hisiiead,  gently 
wiping  the  blood  from  his  face  and  lips ;  mo  sign 
of  her  feelings  could  be  detected  in  her  foatiires. 
I  gazed  upon  her  with  astonishment;  but  no 
sooner  was  it  evident  that  death  had  effeotualljr 
tanninated  the  lored  one^s  sufferings,  than  she 
gl^Te  wi^  to  the  most  ^antio  and  heart-rending 
aKpressioQS  of  griefs  The  anguish-  <^  that  wo- 
man death  alone  can  ^obliterate  from  my  teemory 
'^^woids  can  not  picture  it.  I  see  hear  before 
me  as  I  wxite,  alteacnately  embracing  the  lifeless 
and  bloody  bodies  of  her  husband  and  i^hild, 
laYishing  orer  them  th^  most  ttoder,  endearing 
invooatiohs  of  affection,  then  as  suddenly  tusi^ 
ing  round  and  seizing  the  crimson  knife  of  her 
heroic  husband,  plunged  it  again  and  again  intb 
the  body  of  the  insensible  animal,  uttering  aQ 
Qfifi  time  the  most  fearful  and  violent  impreca- 
tions of  despair  and  anguish. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  could 
at  length  be  lemoTed  from  the  tragic  scene, 
and  confided  to  the  care  of  some  neighboring 
rillageni.  I  had  occasion  to  isYisit  the  same 
scenes  some  fow  months  after,  and  found  the 
bereaved  wife,  but,  indeed,  how  changed  1  I 
could  hardly  recognize  her.  Day  and  night,  I 
Was-  informed,  she  waR4ered  abont,  calling  on 
her  husband  and  child.  A  deep,  settled  glocnUi 
beyond  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed,  was  Upon 
her  features ;  her  eyes  had  a  wandering,  restless 
expression.  She.  knew  me  .inqpnediately,  and 
talked  in  the  most  pathetic  strain  of  her  hap- 
Ims  ohild  and  husband.  Poor  creAturel  I 
tried  to  console  her,  but  in  vain.  She  said,  her 
only  wish  was,  as  soon  as  the  monsoon,  or 
rkiny  season  abated^  to  prosecute  her  journey  to 
the  Ganges,  «nd  die  by  its  sacred  stream*  I 
remonstrated  with  her  on  this  folly,  and  ex- 
plained to  her  the  divine  truths  of  Christianity. 
All  in  vain  t  She  was  fixed  in  her  resolutiim ; 
and  when  I^  pointed  to  the  heavens,  and  spoke 
of  tiie  merdes  of  God  and  His  power,  she  re- 
plied, "  that  were  He  powerful.  He  could  not  be 
merciful,  or  He  would  nei  have  taken  her  hus- 
band and  child  away  without  taking  her  also." 
All  I  could  say  made  no  impression,  nor  teemed 
to  abat^  her  determination,  and  time  wouhl  not 
permit  my  stay,  nor  did  I  ever  chance  again  16 
traverse  the  same  scenes ;  but  1  have  no  doubt, 
fitnn  imy  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  she 
subsetpiently  carried  her  resolution  into  «ffeot. 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  CEYLON. 

>     m  TWO    CHAFnaS.—- CHAPTEK  TBI    yiBST. 

rr  the  month  of  September,  1840,  I  started 
from  Kandy,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ceylon, 
to  visit  a  firiend  wha  was  in  oharge  of  one  of 
the  m&ny  new  coffee  clearings  then  in  progress. 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  young  planter  well  ac- 


quamted  wHh  ^m  ooontiy  and  the  natrw,  nrf 
who  had  offesed  to  act  as  my  guid^.  13m 
clearing  was  distant  about  iwenty^five  mSIea. 
The  route  we  took  has  tioce  become  famous. 
Bebellion  and  martial  law  have  stalked  ewr  it ; 
and  eonoeming  it,  the  largest  bine  bo<^  of  ktigt 
session  hare  been  conooetsd. 

W&  mounted  our  houses' a  good  hour  before 
dayobrtal(^  so  as  to  insure  gatti^g  over  the  mast 
eijk>8ed  part  of  onr  journey  before  the  ttam. 
should  have  risen  very  high,  an  iaiiportaat  ma^ 
ter  for  man  And  beaat  in  trdpicsl  countries. 
Toward  noon,  we  pulled  up  at  a  little  bazaar, 
or  naifctva  shop,  and  caUed  for  ^^  Moppera  amd 
Cofftt.V  I  felt  that  I  conld^vs  eaten  aknoat 
any  thii^  and,  truly,  one  needs  suc^  an  i4>pak 
tito  to  get  dow&  the  dreadful  black-draught 
whudi  the  Cingalese  remocaalessly  administer  to 
travelers,  under  the  name  of  ooffiM. 

The  sun  was  hi^  ia  the  horizen  when  wt 
found  ourselves  suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  read, 
in  the  midst  of  a  ^*  clearing."  This  was  quite 
a  novelty  to  me ;  so  unlike  say  thing  one  meets 
with-  ia  the  k>w  country,  or  about  the  vicinity 
of  £andy.  The  present  olearing  lay  at  an  ele- 
vation of  fufly  thfee  thousand  fe(t  above  tht 
sea-level,  while  the  altitude  of  Eandy  is-  hot 
miore  than  sixteen  hundred  fbet.  I  had  never 
been  on  a  HiU  Estate,  and  the  only  notions 
formed  by  me  respeeting  a  plantation  of  ooffee, 
were  of  oootinuons,  uadulating  fields,  and  gen- 
tle slopes.  Here  It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine 
myself  among  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Forest. 
Pile  on  pile  of  heavy,  dark  jungle,  rose  before 
my  astonished  sight,  looking  Uke  grim  fortresses 
defending  some  hidden  city  of  giants.  The 
spot  we  had  opened  upon  was  at  the  entrance 
of  a  kmg  valley  of  great  width,  on  one  side  of 
which  lay  the  young  estate  we  were  bound  to. 
Before  -us  Were,  as  nesr  ss  I  oould  judge,  fifty 
acres  of  felled  jungle  in  thickest  disorder ;  just 
as  the  monsters  of  fehe  forest  had  fallen,  so  they 
lay,  heap  on  heap,  crushed  and  splintered  hito 
ten  thousand  fragments.  Fine  brawny  old  fel*> 
lows  some  of  them ;  trees  that  had  stood  many 
a  storm  and  thunder-4>eal  ^  trees  that  had  sheil- 
tered  the  wild  elephant,  the  doer,  and  tiie  buf- 
falo, lay  there  prostrated  by  a  few  inches  of 
sharp  steel.  The  *'  fall"  had  taken  place  « 
good  week  before^  and  the  trees  would  be  left  ia 
this  state  until  the  end  of  October,  by  which 
time  they  would  be  sufficiently  dry  for  a  good 
"  bum."  Struggling  from  trunk  to  trunk,  and 
leading  our  horaes  sioiHy  over  the  hugh  ro^ 
that  lay  thickly  around,  we  at  last  got  through 
the  '*fall,"  and  came  to  a  part  of  the  forest 
where  the  heavy,  quick  dick  of  many  axes  told 
us  there  wss  a  working-party  busily  employed. 
Before  us,  a  short  distance  in  the  jungle,  were 
the  swarthy,  compact  figures  of  some  score  or 
two  of  low  country  Cingalese,  pl3ring  their  small 
axes  wiiSi  a  rapidity  and  precision  that  was 
tnriy  marvelous.  It  made  my  eyes  wink  again, 
to  see  how  quickly  their  sharp  tools  flew  about, 
and  bow  near  some  of  them  went  to  theif 
neighbors'  heads.  ■*• 
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In  tho  midst  oC  thece  busy  people  I  found 
my  i^sAting  friend,  sttperb^teading  operations, 
in  full  jungle  oostume.  A  sort  of  wicker  hel- 
met wwi  on  his  head,  cov^ed  with  s  long  padded 
white  cloth,  which  hung  fs^r  down  his  back,  like 
a  baby's  quQt.  A  shooting-jacket  snd  trowsers 
of  checked  co«»tiy  doth;  immense  leech-gai^ 
tere  fitting  x}lo8e  inside  the  roomy  canvas  boots ; 
and  a  Chinese-paper  umbrella,  made-  up  his 
curious  outfitr 

To  me  it  was  a  pretty,  as  well  as  a  novel 
sight,  to  watoh  tfae^  felling  work  in  progress. 
Two.ar-mea  to  small  tre^;  three,  and  some- 
times fov,  to  larger  onesj.  thebr  little  bright 
tools  flung  far.  back  over  their  shoulders  with  a 
proud  flourish,  and  then,  with  a  "whirr,"  dug 
de^  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  with  such  ezacti- 
,  tude  and  in  such  excellent  time,  tiiat  the  soores 
of  axes  flying  abo^t  me  seemed  impelled  by 
some  mechakiical  eontrivaoce,  and  souiiding  btit 
as  one  or  two  instruments.  I  observed  that  in 
no  instance  were  the  trees  cut  through,  but 
each  one  was  }eit  with  just  sufficient  of  tiie 
heart  to  keep  it  upright ;  on  looking  around,  I 
saw  that  ^ere  were  hundreds  of  tiiem  similar- 
ly treated.  The  ground  on  which  we  were 
standing  was  extremely  steep  and  full  of  rooks, 
between  which  lay  embedded  rich  veins  of  allu- 
vial soiL  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  mafwes 
of  stone  are  not  an  objection ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  serve  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  young  coffee 
plants  cool  during  the  lo^ig  dry  season,  andi,  in 
the  like  manner,  prevent  the.  %ht  soil  from 
being  washed  down  the  hiU-side  by  heavy  rains. 
My  planter-firiend  assured  me  that,  if  the  trees 
were  to  be  at  on^  cut  down,  a  few  at  ,a  time, 
they  would  so  encumber  the  place  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  workmen  to  get  access  to 
the  adjoining  trees,  so  thickly  do  tney  stand  to- 
gether, and  so  cumbersome  are  their  heavy 
branches.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the 
method  of  bringing  all  these  -cut  trees  to  the 
ground,  I  was  desired  to  wait  imtil  the  cutting 
on  the  hiU-side  was  completed^  and  tken  I  should 
see  the  operation  finished. 

The  littl^  axes  rang  out  a  merry  ^liitte — 
m/errily,  to  the  planter's  ear,  but  the  death-knell 
of  many  a  fine  old  forest  tree.  *  In  half  an  ^om* 
the  signal  .was.  made  to  halt,  \^  blowing  a 
eonch  shell ;  obeying  ^e  signal  of  the  superin- 
tendent, I  hastened  up  ^e  hill  as  fast  as  my 
legs  would  carry  me,  over  rocks  and  streams, 
halting  at  the  top,  as  I  saw  the  whole  party  do. 
Thpn  they  were  ranged  in  order,  axes  in  hand, 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  topmost  row  of  cut 
trees.  I  got  out  of  their  w«y,  watching  anx- 
iously every  movement  AH  being  ready,  the 
manager  sounded  the  conch  sharply :  two  score 
voices  raised  a  shout  tiiat  made  me  start  again ; 
forty  bright  axes  gleamed  high  in  air,  then  sank 
deeply  into  as  many  trees,  which  at  once  yield- 
ed to  the  ^harp  steel,  groaned  heavily,  waved 
their  huge  branches  to  and  fro,  like  drowning 
giant^  then  toppled  over,  and  fell  with  a  stun- 
ning crash  upon  the  trees  below  them.  These 
having  been  cut  through  previously,  offered  no 


retustanee,  but  fbi|ewed  the  example-  of  their 
upper  neighbors,  and  f^U  booming  on  those  b^- 
neath.  .  In  this  way  the  work  of  destruction 
went  rapidly  on  from  row  to  row.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  groaning,  crackling^  orashing,  and 
splintermg :  it  was  some  httle  time  before  I  got 
the  soimAi  well  out  of  my  -ears.  At  the  time 
it  appeared'  as  though  the  whole  of  the  forest- 
World  about  me  was  tumbling  to  piecM ;  only 
those  feU,  l^wev6r,  which  had  been  cnt,  and  of 
such  not  one  was  lefi:  standing.  There  they 
would  lie  until  sufficiently  dry  for  the  torch  that 
would  .blacken  their  massive  tnmks,  and  ca^<^iiie 
their  many  branches  into  dusty  hesps  of  alkali. 
By  the  time  this  was  oompleted,  and  the 
men  puf  qn  to  a  fresh  "  cut,"  we  were  ready 
for  our  mid-day  meal,  the  planter's  breakfast. 
Away  we  toiled  towsrd  the  bungalow.  Pass- 
ing through  4  few  acres  of  standing  forest,  and 
over  a  stream,. wd  came  to  a  small  cleared  spaoe 
well  sheltered  from  wind,  a^d  quite  snug  ki 
every  respect.  It  iPfras  thickly  sowit  with  what 
I  imagined  to  be  young  lettuces^  or,  perhaps, 
very  juvenile  cabbage-plants,  but  I  Was  told 
^hls  was  the  "Nursery,"  and  those  tiny  green 
things  were  intended  to  form  the  future  Sooloo- 
kande  Estate.  On  learning  that  we  had  reach- 
ed the  "  Bupgalow,"  I  looked  ^ut  me  to  dis- 
cover its  locality,  bat  in  yain;-, there  was  no 
building  to  be  seen;  but  presently  my  host 
pointed  out  to  me  what  I  had  not  noticed  be- 
fore— «  small,  low-roofed,  thatched  place,  close 
under  a  projecting  rock,  and  half  hid  by  thorny 
creepets.  I  imagined  tliis  to  be  his  |owl-hou8e, 
or,  perhaps,  a  receptacle  for  tools ;  but  was  not 
a  little  astonished  when  I  saw  my  friend  beck- 
on me  on,  and  enter  at  the  low,  dark  door. 
This  miserable  little  cavern  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twelve  feet  long  by  about  six 
feet  \Kido,  and  as  high  at  the  walls.  This 
small  space  was  lessened  by  heaps  of  tools,  coils 
of  string,  for  "lining''  the  ground  before  plant- 
ing, sundry  boxes  and  baskets,  an  old  rickety 
table,  and  one  chair.  At  the  farther  end — if 
any  thing  could  b<9  far  in  that  hole— was  a  jun- 
gle bedstead,  formed  by  driving  green  stakes  in 
the  floor  and  walls,  and  stretching  rope  .across 
them.  I  could  not  help  expressing  astonish- 
ment at  the  miserahle  quarters  provided  for  one 
who  had  so  important  a  charge,  and  such  costly 
outlay  to  make.  My  host,  however,  treated  the 
matter  very  philos9phioally.  Every  thing,  he 
observed,  is  good  Or  bad  by  comparision ;  and 
wretched  as  the  acconunodation  appeared  tM> 
me,  who  hfd  been  accustomed  to  the  largtQ, 
airy  houses  of  Colombo,  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
satisfied ;  bdeed,  he  told  me,  that  when  he  had 
finislied  putting  up  this  little  crib,  had  moved 
in  his  one  table  and  chair,  and  was  seated, 
cigar  in  mouth,,  inside  the  still  damp  mud  wall\ 
he  thought  himself  ^e  happiest  ojf  mortals.  I 
felt  somewhat  curious  to  know  where  he  had 
dwelt  previous  to  the  erection  of  this  unique 
building — ^whether  he  had  perched  up  in  the 
forest  trees,  or  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  like  the 
wild  Veddahs  of  Bintenne. 
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I  was  ioVl  that  his  first  habitation,  when 
oemmeucing  work  up  there,  was  then  suspend- 
ed  over  my  head%  I  looked  up  to  the  dark, 
dusty  roof^  and  perceived  a  bundle  of  what  I 
conceived  to  be  old  dirty,  'brown  papei*,  or 
parchinent-aktn.  Perceiving  my  utter  ignoralice 
of  the  arrangement,  he  took  down  the  roll^  and 
spnsad  it  open  outside  the  door.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  huge  talipot4eaf,  whkh  he  assured  me 
was  the  only  shelter  be  had  possessed  for  Dear* 
iy  two  months,  and  that,  too,  during  the  rfciny 
season.  It  might  have  measured  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  possibly  six  in  width ;  pretty  well 
lor  a  leaf;  it  was  used  by  fastening  a  stoat 
pole  lengthways  to  two  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground ;  the  leaf  was  hung  across  this  ridge- 
pole, midway,  and  the  comers  of  it  made  fast 
by  cords :  common  mats  being  l^ungf  at  each 
end,  and  under  the  leaf. 

The  "  Lines,"  a  long  row  of  mud  huts  for 
the  coolies,  appeate<]t  to  be  much  more  comfort- 
able than  their  master's  dwelling.  But  this  ia 
necessarily  the  case,  for,  unless  they  be  well- 
cued  for,  they  will  not  remain  on  a  remote 
estate,  such  as  thia  one  was  then  considered. 
The  first  thing  a  good' planter  sees  to  is  a  roomy 
and  dry  set  of  "Lines"  for  the  .people ;  then 
the  "  Nursery"  of  cofiee  plants ;  and,  thirdly,  a 
hut  for  himself. 

The  superintendent  assured  me  that  none 
but  those  who  had  opened  an  estate  in  a  remote 
district,  could  form  any  idea  of  the  difQculties 
and  privations  encountered  by  the  planter* 
"  Polks  may  gtumble  as  they  like,  down  in  Co- 
lombo, or  in  England,"  paid  my  friend,  *^abodt 
the  high  salaries  paid  to  managers,  but  if  some 
of  them  had  only  a  month  of  it  up  here,  in  the 
rains,  I  suspect  they'd  change  their  notions.." 

He  had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  at  first  in, 
keeping  'but  a  dozen  men  en  the  place  to  clear 
ground  for  lines  and  nuriieries  :  sp  strong  is  the 
objectioti  felt  by  Malabars  to  new  and  distant 
plantations.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been  quite 
deserted :  even  hi>  old  cook  ra,n  away,  and  he 
found  himself  with  only  a  little  Cingalese  boy, 
and  his  rice,  biscuit,  and  dried  fish,  aU  but  ex- 
hausted. As  for  meat,  he  had  not  tasted  any 
for  many  days.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  he 
saw,  but  to  send  off  the  little  boy  to  the  nearest 
village,  with  a  rupee,  to  buy  some  food,  and  try 
to  persuade  some  of  the  village  people  to  come 
up  and  assist  him.  When  evening  came  on, 
there  was  no  boy  back,  and  the  lonely  planter 
had  no  fire  to  boil  his  rice.  Night  came  on  and 
still  he  was  alone :  hungry,  cold,  and  desolate. 
It  was  a  Sabbath  evening,  and  he  pointed  out 
to  me  the  Urge  stone  on  which  he  had  sat 
down  to  think  of  his  friends  in  the  old  country ; 
the  recollection  of  his  distance  from  them,  and 
.  of  his  then  desoldte,  Crusoe-like,  position,  came 
so  sadly  upon  him  that  he  wept  like  a  child. 
I  almost  fancied  I  saw  a  tear  start  to  his  large 
eye  as  he  related  the  circumstance. 

Ceylon  planters  are  proverbially  hospitable  : 
the  utmost  stranger  is  at  all  times  sure  of  a 
kearty  welcome  for  himself  aud  his  horse.     On 


this  occasion,  my  jungle  friend,  turned  out  the 
best  cheer  his  small  store  afforded.  It  is  true 
we  had  but  oqe  chair  among  us,  but  that  only 
served  to  give  us  amusement  in  making  seats 
of  baskets,  boxes,  and  old  books.  A  dish  of 
rictf,  and  curry,  made  of  dry  salt  fish,  two  red 
herrings,  amd  the  only  fowl  on  the  estate,  form- 
ed our  meal ;  and,  poor  as  the  repast  may  ap- 
pear to  those  who  have  never  done  a  good  day's 
journey  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  I  can  vouch  for 
the  keen  relish  with  which  we  all  partook  of  it. 

In  the  afternoon  we  strolled  out  to  inspect 
the  first  piece  of  ptssiting  on  the  Sootookande 
estate.  '  It  was  ill  extent  about  sixty  acres,  di- 
vided ii^to  fields  of  ten  acres  by  narrow  belts 
of  tall  tr€es.  This  preeantion  was  adopted,  I 
learnt,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  yoting  plants 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  at  times 
rushes  over  the  mountains  with  t^rific  fury. 
Unless  thus  sheltered  by  belts  or  "  Staking,"  the 
yotmg  plants  get  loosened,  or  are  whirled  round 
until  the  outer  bark  becomes  worn  away,  and 
then  they  sicken  and  die,  or  if  they  live,  yield 
no  fruiti  "  Staking"  is  simply  driving  »  stout 
speg  in  the  ground,  and  fastening  the  plant 
steadily  to  it ;  but  it  is  an  expensive  process. 
Th<^  young  trees  in  these  fields  had  been  put'  out 
liuring  the  previous  rains  of  July,  and  though 
still  very  smaU,  looked  fresh  and  healthy.  I 
had  always  imagined  planting  out  to  be  a  very 
easy  and  rough  operation;  but  I  now  learnt 
that  exceeding  care  and  skill  are  required  in  the 
operation.  The  holes  to  receive  the  young  cof- 
fee-plant m^t  be  wide  aud  deep— they  can 
scareely  be  too  large ;  the  earth  must  be  kept 
well  about  the  roots  of  the  seedling  in  removing 
it ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tap-root  be 
iteither  bent,  nor  planted  over  any  stone  or 
other  hard  substance ;  neglect  of  these  import- 
ant points  is  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
estate.  The  yellbw  drooping  leaves,  and  stunted 
growth,  soon  tell  the  proprietor  that  his  superin- 
tendent has  done  his  work  carelessly ;  but,  alas  f 
it  is  then  too  late  to  apply  any  remedy,  save 
that  of  re-planting  the  ground. 

I  left  this  estate  impressed  with  very  differ- 
ent notions  concerning  the  life  and  trials  of  a 
planter  in  the  far  jungle,  from  those  I  had  con- 
tracted below  from  mere  Colombo  gossip;  and 
I  felt  that  superintendents  were  not  so  much 
overpaid  for  their  skiH,  patience,  privations,  and 
hard  work. 

CHAPTER   THE    SBCOND. 

Having  seen  almost  the  coimuencement  of 
the  Soolookande  Coffee  Estate,  I  felt  a  strong 
desire  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1846,  to  pay 
it  a  second  visit,  while  in  its  full  vigor.  I  wish- 
ed to  satisfy  mj^elf  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
many  reports  I  had  heard  of  its  heavy  cropsj  of 
its  fine  condition,  its  excellent  works,  and,  not 
least,  of  the  good  management  during  crop- 
time.  My  old  acquaintance  was  no  longer  ia 
charge ;  he  had  been  supplanted  by  a  stranger. 
However,  I  went  armed  with  a  letter  from  the 
Colombo  agents,  which  would  insure  more  at- 
tention than  a  bed  and  a  meal. 
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I  jouiueyed  this  time  by  another  and  rather 
shorter  route.  Instead ,  of  taking  the  Matelle 
road,  I  sirtick  off  t^  the  right,  past  Davy's  Tree, 
celebrated  as  ^e  scene  of  the  massacre  of  a 
large  body  of  British  officers  and  troops  by  the 
treacherous  Kandians,  and  crossing  the  Maha- 
villa  Ganga,  at  Davy's  Ferry,,  made  the  beat  of 
my  way  across  the  beautiful  vale  of  Dombera, 
and  thence  toward  the  long  range  of  mountains 
forming  one  flank  of  the  Kallibokke  Valley.  JLt 
the  period  of  my  farmer  excursion  this  long  traet 
of  fer^d  country  was  on^  imbroken  mass  of 
heavy  jungle ;  now  a  dozen  large  estates,  with 
bun^Qws  and  extensiye  works,  were  to  be  seen, 
enlivening  the  journey,  and  afibrdkig  a  muoh 
readier  passage  for  the  horseman  ;  for  whereVjer 
plantatioBS  are  formed,  good  jungle  paths  are 
sure  to  be  made.  The  ride  was  a  most  inter- 
esting one ;  mile  upon  mile  of  coffee  lay  before 
and  around  me,  in  various:  stages  of  growth, 
from  the  young  seedling  just  put  out,  -to  the 
full-bearing  bush,  as  heavily  laden  with  red, 
rjpe  coffee  berries  as  any  ourcant-bush  in  En- 
gland v^th  its  fruit. 

It  was  then  the  middle  of  November,  and  the 
very  height  of  the  planter's  rharvest.  All  ,ap- 
peared  busy  as  I  rode  along,  gathering  on  the 
old  properties ;  weeding  and  **  supplying,"  or 
filling  up  failures  on  the  young  estates.  I  halt-' 
ed  but  once  for  a  cup  of  good,  wholesome  coffee, 
and  gladly  pushed  on^  -so  as  to  reach  my  des- 
tination in  good  time  for  breakfast. 

The  many  lovely  pioapects  opening  before  me 
caused  some  little  delay  in  admiration ;  and,  by 
the  time  I  had  ridden  through  the  last  piece  of 
jungle,  and  pUlled  up  at  the  upper  boundary  of 
"  Soolookande,"  it  was  not  far  from  mid-day. 
The  sun  was. blazing  high  above  me,  but  its 
rays  were  tempered  by  a  cool  breeze  that  swept 
over  from  the  neighboring  mountain-tops.  The 
prospect  from  that  lofty'  eminence  waa  lovely 
in  the  extremie :  steep  ridges  of  coffee  extended 
in  all  directions,  bounded  by  piles  of  riaossy  for- 
est ;  white  spots,  here  and  there,  told  of  bunga- 
lows and  stores ;  a  tiny  cataract  rushed  down 
some  cleft  rock,  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  a 
rippling  stream  ran  gently  along,  thickly  stud- 
ded with  water-cresses.  Before  me,  in  the  far 
distance,  lay  outstretched,  like  a  picture-scroll, 
the  Matelle  4istrict,  ,with  its  paddy  fields,  its 
villages,  and  its  Yihares,  skirted  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  and  terminated  by  the  Cave  Bocks 
of  Dambool.  At  my  feet,  far  below,  lay  the 
estate,,  bungalow,  and  works,  and  t^  them  I 
bent  my  way  by  a  narrow  and  very  steep  bridle- 
path. So  precipitots  waa  the  land  just  here, 
that  I  felt  rather  nervous  on  looking  down  at 
the- white  buildings.  The  pathway,  for  a  great 
length,  was  bordered  by  rose-bushes,  or  trees,  in 
fullest  blossom,  perfuming  the  air  most  fragrant- 
ly:  as  I  approached  the  bungalow,  other  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  plants  were  mingled  with  them, 
and  in  such  excellent  order  was  every  thing 
there  that  the  place  appeared  to  m^  more  like  a 
magnified  garden  than  an  estate.  How  changed 
since  my  former  visit  I     I  could  soarcely  recog^ 


nize  it  aa  the  same  property.  The  bungalow 
was  an  imposing^looking  building,  the  very  pie- 
ture  of  neatness  and  comfort.  How  different  to 
the  6ld  talipot-leaf^  and  the  dirtydittle  mud  hut! 
The  box  of  a  plabe  I  had  slept  in  six  years  -be- 
jbre  would  have  stood,  easily,  on  the  dining- 
table  in  this  bungalow.  A  wide  verandah  sur- 
rounded the  building,  the  White  pillars  of  whioh 
w^ee  polished  like  marble,  llie  ^windows  were 
noore  like  doors ;  and,  a»  for  the  dpors,  one  may 
speak  of  them  as  lawyers  do  of  Acts  of  Pailia«> 
rment,  it  would  be  easy  to  drite  k  coafh-and-six 
through  them. 

The  superintendent  was  a  most  gentlemanly 
person,  and  so  was  his  Bengalee  sesrvani.  Tfans 
curry  was  delightfully  hot ;  the  watet-  was  deli- 
ciously  cool.  The  chairs  Were  like  sofas;  and 
S9  exquisitely  comfortable,  after  my  long  ride, 
that,  when  my  host  reae  and  suggested  a  walk 
down  to  the  works,  I  regretted  that  I  had  said 
any  tlung  about  them,  and  had  half  a  mind  to 
pretend  to  bo- poorly. 

The  -store  waa  a  zinc-roofed  building,  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  by  twenty-five  wide ;  it 
was  boarded  below,  but  the  sides  upwaird  were 
merely  stout  rails,  for  insuring'  a  thorough  cir* 
oulatioB  of  air  through  the  interior.  It  present- 
ed a  most  busy  appearance.  Long  strings  of 
Malabar  coolies  were  flocking  in,  along  narrow 
piths,  from  all  sides,  carrying  bags  and  baskets 
on  their  heads,  filled  with  the  ripe  coffee.  These 
had  to  pass  in  at  one  particular  door  of  the 
store,  into  the  receiving-floor,  in  the  upper  part 
of  tho  building.  A  Canghany  was  stationed 
there  to  see  each  man's  gathering  fairly  meas- 
ured ;  and  to  give  a  little  tin  ticket  for  every 
bushd,  on  the  production  of  which  the  coolies 
were  paid,,  at  the  end  of  the  .month.  Many 
coolies,  who  had  their  wives  and  children  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  fleld,  brought  home  very  heavy 
parcels  of  coffee.  "* 

Passing  on  to  the  floor  where  the  measuring 
was  in  progress,  I  saw  immense  heaps  of  ripe, 
cherry-looking  fruit,  waiting  to  be  passed  below 
to  the  pulpers.  All  this  enormous  pile  must  be 
disposed  of  before  the  morning,  or  it  will  not  be 
fit  for  operating  on,  and  might  be  damaged.  I 
saw  quantities  of  It  alseady  gliding  downward, 
through  Httle  openings  in  the  floor,  under  which 
I  cottld  hear  ^e  noise  of  some  machinery  in 
rapid  motion,  but  giving  out  sounds  like  sausage- 
machines  in  full  "  chop."  Following  my  guide, 
I  desoended  a  ladder,  between  some  ugly-look- 
ing wheels  and  shafting,  and  landed  safely  on 
the  floor  of  the  pulpingwrooin.  "  Pulping"  is 
the  operation  of  removing  the  outer  husk,  or 
*'cheifry,"  wluch  incloses  the  parchment-look- 
ing husk  containing  the  pair  of  coffee  ^ahs. 
This  is  performed  by  a  machine  called  a  "pnlp- 
er."  It  is  a  stout  wooden  or  iron  frune,  sup- 
porting a  fly-wheel  a^td  barrel  of  wood,  covered 
with  aheet  copper,  perforated  coarsely  outward, 
very  like  a  huge  nutmeg-grater.  This  barrel  is 
noade  to  revolve  rapidly,  nearly  in  contact  With 
two  chocks  of  wood.  The  coffee  in  the  cherry 
being  fed  oo  to  this  by  a  hopjpor,  is  forced  ba- 
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tween  the  perforated  barrel  and  the  chocks ;  the 
projecting  copper  points  tear  off  thb  soft  ^erry, 
while  the  coffee  beans,  in  their  parchment  ease, 
fall  through  the  chocks  into  a  large  box.  These 
palpers  •  (four  in  number)  were  worked  bf  a 
water-wheel  of  great  power,  and  turned  out  in 
six  hourA  as  mooh  cofiioe  as  was  gathered  by 
three  hundred  men  during  the  whole  day. 

From  the'pulper-box  the  parchmoit  coffee  is 
shoveled  to  the  "  cisterns''— enormous  «quwe 
wooden  Tats.  In  these  the  new  coffee  is  placed, 
just  oovesed.nri^  water,  in  which  stAte  it  is 
left  for  periods  varying  f^m  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours,  -according  to  ihe  judgmait  of  tbe'inana- 
get.  The  objeet  of  this  soaking  is  to  prodqoe 
a  slight  fermentation  of  the  xpunlaginous  roat- 
ttr  adhering  to  "  the  parchment,'^  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  removal,  as  otherwise  it  woidd 
harden  the  skin,  and  render  the  coffee  very  dif- 
flcult  to  peel  or  clean.  When  I  inspeoied  the 
-works  on  Soolookande,  several  dstetns  of  la- 
mented coffee  were  being  turned  ottt,  to  admit 
other  parcels  from  the  pulper,  and  also  to,  enable 
the  iBoaked  coffee  to  be  wairiied.  Coolies  were 
busily  employed  shoveling  the  berries  ^om  one 
cistern  to  another;  others  were  letting  on  dean 
water.  Some  were  busy  stirring  the  contents 
of  the  cisterns  brisklf  abo^t ;  while  some,  again, 
were  letting  off  the  tbul  water ;  aiul  a  few  were 
engaged  in  caking  the  thoroughly-washed  eoffse 
from  the  washing  platforms  to  tiie  barbecues. 

The  barbecues  on  this  property  were  very 
extensive :  abotit  twenty  thontond  square  feet, 
all  gently  sloped  away  from  their  centres,  md 
smooth  as  glasst  .They  were  of  stone,  coated 
oyer  with  lime  wdl  polished,  and  so  white,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  ooold  look  at  them  with 
the  sun  shining  full  upon  their  bright  surfaces. 
Over  ihese  drying  grounds  the  coffee,  when 
quite  dean  and  white,  is  spread,  at  first  thick- 
ly, but  gradually  more  thinly,  until,  on  the  last 
day,' it  is  placed  only  toe  bean  thick.  Four 
days'  sunning  are  usually  required,  though  -oc- 
casionally many  more  are  necessary  before  the 
eoffee  can  4>e  heaped  alray  in  the  store  without 
risk  of  spoiling.  All  that  is  required  is  to  dry 
it  sufficiently  for  transport  to  Kandy,  and  thenee 
to  Colombo,  where  it  imdergoes  a  final  curing 
previ^ous  to  haviyig  its  parchment  skin  removed, 
and  the  faulty  and  broken  berries ,  picked  out. 
Soarody  any  estates  are  enabled  to  efiectully 
dry  their  crops,  owing  to  the  long  continnaoee 
of  wet  Weather  on  the  hilhi. 

The  "  diry  floor"  of  this  store  resembled  very 
much  tiie  inside  \  of  a  malting-house.  It  was 
nicdy  boarded,  and  nearly  half  full  of  coffee, 
white  and  in  various  stages  of  dryness.  Some 
of  it,  at  one  end,  was  being  measured  into  two 
bushel  bags,  tied  up,  marked  and  entered  in  the 
*'  packed"  book,  ready  fipr  dispatch  to^andy. 
Every  thing  was  done  on  a  S3rstem;  the  bags 
were  piled  up  ix^  ttes;  and  the  loose  ooffee  was 
kept  in  heaps  of  fixed  quantities  as  a  eheck  on 
the  measuring.  Bags,  rakes,  measures,  twine, 
had  all  their  proper  places  allotted  them.  Each 
day's  work  must  bd  finished  off-hand  at  once ; 


no  putting  off  until  to-morrow  can  be  allowed, 
or  confusion  and  loss  wiU  be  the  consequence. 
Any  heaps  of  half  dried  eoifoe,  permitted  to  i^ 
-main  unturned  in  the  store,  or  not  cfxposed  oA 
the  **  barbeeue,"  wiU  heat,  and  become  dis- 
colored, and  in  that  condition  is  ImoWn  among 
commercial  m^  as  ^  Country  Dama^." 

The  constant  ventilation  it  a  'coflee  store  ia 
of  primary  importance  hi  checking  any  ten- 
dency to  Sennentati^  iA  -tiie  imcured  bbans] 
ad  ingenious  planter  has  recently  availed  him- 
self of  this  fact,  and  hnrenM  an  apparatus 
which  forces  an  unbroken  current  of  dry,  warm 
air,  through  l^e  piles  of  damp  coffee,  thus  con- 
tinuing the  ctoing  process  in  the  midst  of  the 
mo^t  rainy  weather. 

When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gather- 
ing is  completed,  the  manager  bus  to  see  to  his 
meaAs  of  transport  belbre  hia  stofe  is  too  crowd- 
ed. A  well  ocmdueted  plantation  will  have  ita 
own,  cattle  to  assist  in  conveying  the  crop  to 
Eandyl  it  will  have  roomy  and  dVy  cattle- 
pens,  fields  of  guinea-grass,  and  pasture  grounds 
attached,  as  well  as  a  manure-pit,  into  which  sll 
refuse  and  the'  husks  of  the  ooffee  are  tiirown, 
to  be  afterward  turned  to  valuable  aceount 

Tlve  carriage  of  eoffee  into  Kandy  is  per- 
formed by  pack-bntk>cks,  and  sometimes  by  the 
coolies,  who  carry  it  on  thetr  heads,  but  these 
latter  can  aeldem  be  wnployvd'away  from  pick- 
ing dliriAg  the  crop  time.  By  either  means, 
however,  transport  forms  a  serious  item  in  the 
expenses  af '  a  good  many  estates.  From  some 
of  thfr  distant-  hilUestatea  pbssessing  no  cattle, 
and  with  indifferent  jungle-paths,  the  convey^ 
anoe  of  their  cropa  to  Kandy  will  often  cost 
ftUly  six  shillings  the  hundred  weight  of  clean 
coffee,  equal  to  about  three  pence  per  mile. 
From  Kandy  to  Colombo,  by  the  common  bnl- 
look-cait  of  the  comitry,.  the  cost  will  amount 
to  about  two  or  three  shillings  the  dean  hundred 
weight,  in  all,  eight  or  nine  shillings  the  hundred 
weight  from  the  plantation  to  the  port  of  ship* 
ment,  being  twice  as  much  lor  con-veying  it 
len  than  a  hundred  miles,  as  it  costs  for  freight 
to  England,  about  sixteen  thousand  miles.  One 
would  imagine  that  it  would  not  require  much 
sagadty  to  discern  that,  in  such  a  country  aa 
this,  a  railroad  would  be  an  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  whole  community.  To  make  this  ap- 
parent even  to  the  meanest  Cingalese  capa- 
dty,  we  may  mention  that,  even  at  the  present 
time,  transit  is  required  from  the  interior  of  the 
island  to  its  seaports,  for  enough  coffee  for  ship- 
ment to  Great  Britain  alon^,  to  cause  a  railroad  to 
be  remunerative.  The  quantity  of  coffee  import- 
ed from  British  possessions  abroad  in  1850,  waa 
upward  of  forty  millions  of  pounds  avoirdupois ; 
and  a  vsry  large  proportion  of  this  came  from 
Ceylon.  What  additional  quantities  are  re- 
quired for  tiie  especially  coffee-bibbing  nations 
which  lie  between  Ceylon  and  this  country,  sur- 
pask  all  present  cal<mlatien ;  enough,  we  should 
think,  sails  away  from  this  island  in  the  course  of 
every  year,  the  l^ansit  of  Which  to  its  sea-board, 
would  pay  for  h  regular  net-work  of  railways. 
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A  BRETON  WEDDING. 

THE  oustoniB  and  habite  of  the  Bret«ms  bear 
a  olose  and  Btiiking  leaemblanoe  to  those  of 
their  kindred  taoe#  in  the  principality  of  Wales. 

When  A  macriage  in  Lower  Brittany  haA 
been  definitely  resolved  upon,  the  bride  irialies 
choice  of  a  hridearaaid,  and  the  bridegroom  of  a 
groomsman.  These,  acoompanied  by  an  inviter, 
•c  "  bidder,"  aa  the  persoimge  is  called  in  Wales, 
.bearing  »  long  white  wand,  hnYite  the  membeis 
of  their  reopeetive  £unilies  to  the  wedding.  On 
so  impoEtaAt\«nd  8<^mn  an  occasion,  no  one  is 
jforgotten,  howsrer  biunbl^  his  condition  in  Ufe 
may  hs^ipen  to  be ;  and  in  no  conatry  in  the 
world  are  the  tiea  of  kindred  so  strongs  as  in 
X«ower  Brijttany. 

These  conse^ntly  include  »Tery  large  circle ; 
Md  it  hi^l^eiis  tha^t  the  task  of  **  bidding"  jery 
frequently  oooupies  maay  days.  A  thousiind 
.persons  hare  bden  known  to  asaist  At  ihe 
weddmg  of  a  prosperous  £umer. 

On  the  Sunday  preceding  ttae  wedding-day, 
erery  one  who  hap  accepted  the  invitation  roust 
■aepd  some  present  to  the  youthful  pair>  by  one 
of  their  farm  seryants,  who  ha4.  been  rery  care- 
fully dressed),  in  order  to  produce  a  high  ides  of 
their  consequence.  These  gifts  are  sometimes 
of  considerable  value,  but  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  some  article  of  domestic  use,  or  of 
consumption  on  the  wedding«day,  which  is 
usually  fixed  lor  the  following'  Tuesday. 

At  an  early  hour  of  that  day  the  young  men 
assemble  ii;  a  village  near  to  the  residence  of 
the  bride,  where  the  .bridegroom  meets  them. 
As  soon  as  they  are  coUect«<i  in  sufficiently 
imposing  numbers,  they  depart  in  procession, 
preeeded  by  the  hawahn  (eiiibtosador  of  lov^), 
with  a  band  of  music,  of  which  the  bagprpe  is  a 
coitspicuous  instrument,  to  take  t>ossessi0n  of 
the  bride.  On  arriving  at  the  farm,  every  thing, 
save  the  savage  wolf-dogs,  is  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence.  The  dooip  are  dosed,  and  not  a 
soiri  is 'to  be  seen ;  but  on  closely  surveying  the 
environs  o{  the  homestead,  there  is^  sufficient 
indication  of  an  approaching  festivity,  chimneys 
■ud  caldrona  are  smoking, ;  and  long  tables 
ranged  in  eveiy  available  space. 

The  basvakm  knocks  loodiy  and  repeatedly  at 
the  door,  which  at  length  brings  to  the  threshold 
the  brotq^  (envoy  of  the  bride's  family),  who, 
with  a  branch  of  broom  in  his  hand,  replies  in 
xhyme,  and  points  out  to  some  neighboring 
chateau,  where  hQ  assures  the  boivalan  such  a 
glorious  train  m  hk  ia'sure  to  find  welcome  on 
account  of  its  unparalleled  splendor  and  magniflr 
oence.  This  excuse  having  been  foreseen,  the 
htuvaUm  answers  his  rival,  verse  Ibr  verse,  oem< 
P^ment  for  obmpliment,  that  ihey  are  in  search 
of  a  jewri  more  brilliant  than  the  stars,  and 
that  it  is  hidden  in  that  "  palace." 


*  PUn^ChersUer  tun,  ia  his  •^Brittsny."  (*«Z«  J^ 
t^ne,**)  "We  Celto  of  Lower  Brittany  req^re  nothing 
more  to  recognixe  as  brothers  the  primltire  inhabitants  m 
Walea,  than  the  ability  to  aalute  them  in  their  maternal 
longne,  after  aseparatioaof  more  than  a  tfaoBsand  yeayv.' 


The  bf/tfUur  withdraws  into:the  interior ;  but 
presently  leads  forth  an  aged  matron,  and  pre- 
sents her  as  the  only  jewel  whioh  ^ey  possess. 

*'0f  a  verity,"  retorts  the  6onMi/cm,  ^^  a  most 
respectable  person;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
riie  is  past  her  festal  time ;  we  do  not  deny  the 
merit  of  gray  hair,  especial^  when  it  is  silvered 
by  age  and  virtue^  but  we  aeek  something  far 
more  precioiiB.-  The^maiden  we  demand  is  at 
least  three  dmes  yoiuagei^-«try  again — you  can 
not  fail  to  discover  her  firom  the  ^lender  which 
har  unequaled  beauty  sheds  aronnd  her." 

The  hrot(ur  then  brings  fbrtti,  in  siicoasBian, 
an  ilif4nA  in  arms,  a  widow,  a,  married  woman, 
and  the  b^esmaid ;  but  t!ie  embasBa4or  always 
rijeote  the  candidates,  thoi||;h  without  woundkig 
their  feelings.  At  last  tiM  darki^yed  bluehfaig 
hdde  makes  her  appearance  in  her  bridal  attire. 

The  paaty  tiien  enters  the  house,  and  '^e 
bratair^  falling  on  his  knees,  slowly  utters  a 
PaUr  for  the  hving,  and  a  De  Profimdu  for*ttie 
dead,  and  demands  the  blessing  of  the  family 
upon  the  yoang  maiden.  Then  the  scene,  13^ 
cently  so  joyous,  assumes  a  more  afiecting  char- 
acter, and  the  krwtair  is  intsrmpted-by  sobs  and 
tears.  There  is  ahvays  some  aad  vpisode  in 
connection  with  all  these  rustio  but  poetic 
festivids  in  Brittanyi  How  many  sympathies 
baa  not  the  following  custom  excited  ?  At  the 
moment  of  proceeding  to  church,  the  mother 
aevery  the  end  of  the  bride^s  sash,  and  addresses 
her;  ^'The  tie  which  has  so  long  united  us, 
my  cbild,  is  henceforward  rent  asimdar,  and  I 
am  compelled-  i4  yield  to  aa<>ther  the  authority 
wkiiih  God  gave  roe  over  thee.-  If  thou  art 
hap|»y<«— and  may  God  ever  grant  it — this  will 
be  no  longer  thy  home ;  but  should  misfortune 
visit  thee,  a  mother  is  still  a  mother,  and  her 
arm4  ever  open  for  her  children.  Like  thee,  I 
quitted  my  mother^s  side  to  follow  a  husband. 
Thy  children  wHl  leave  thee  in  their  turn. 
When  the  birds  are  grown,  i^e  maternal  nest 
can  not  bold  tb6Bx.>  May  God-Uess  thee,  my 
child,  and  grant  thee  as  mudli' consolation  as 
he  has  granted  me  1"  The  procession  is  then 
formed,  and  the  cavalcade  proceeds  to  the  parish 
church ;  but  every  moment  it  is  interrupted  in 
its  progress  by  grQups  of  mendicants,-  who  climb 
up  the  slopes  bordering  the  roads^-whioh  are 
extremely  de^  and  narrow-— to -bar  the  passage 
by  means  of  long  briars,  well  armed  with  prickly 
thorns,  which  they  hold  up  befSof^  the  faces  of 
the  wedding^'  party.  The  groomsman  is  ths 
individu^  appointed  to  lower  these  importunate 
barriers ;  wluch  he  do<s  by  casting  among  the 
mendioanta  small  pieces  of  money.  He  executes 
his  commission  with  good  temper,  and  very  fire- 
qnently  with  liberality;  but  wh^  the  distance 
is  greit,  these  fetters  become  so  ncunerons  that 
his  duties  grow  -cKoeedingly  wearisome  and  ex- 
ptnsive. 

After  ^e  religious  ceremony,  comes  the  feast; 
jw^ich  ih  one  of  the  most  incredible  things 
ims^able.  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the 
multitude  of  guests,  of  all  ages,  and  of  «aoh 
sex ;  they  form-  a  lively,  variegated^  and  oon- 
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fosed  picture.  The  tables  huring  been  laid  out 
the  previous  day,  at  the  coppers,  which  are 
erected  in  the  open  air,  all  the  neighbors,  and 
the  invited,  who  have  tftaj  pretenaien  to  the 
cuUns^y  art,  are  ready  with  advice  and  assist- 
ance. It  is  curious  to  see  them,  in  the  blazing 
atmosphere  of  the  huge  fires,  watching  enormoos 
joints. of  meat  and  other  comestibles  cooking  in 
the  numerous  and  vast  utensils ;  nevertheless, 
however  zealous  they  may  be,  there  fere  few 
wha  do  net  desert  theil-  post  when  the  firing  of 
guns  and  the  distant  sound  of  the  bagpipes  an-' 
noumse  the  return  of  the  wedding  procession. 

The  newly  married  couple  are  at  the  head  of' 
the.  train,  pcpoeded  by  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and 
single-stick  players,  who  triumphantly  lead  .the 
way;  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  young.pair 
next  follow ;  then  the  rest  of  the  guests  with- 
out order,  rushing  on  helter-skelter,  eaph  in  the 
varied  and  picturesque  costume  of  his  district  \ 
some  on  foot,  some  on  horsebaok,  most  fireqnently 
two  individuals  on  the  same  beast,  the  man 
seated  upon  a  stuffed  pad  which  serves  as  a 
saddle,  and 'the  wife,  with  arm  around  his  waist^ 
seated  upon  the  crupper  ^—'•n  every-day  sight, 
not  many  years  ago,  in  the  rural  districts  of 
England,  When  reads  were  bad,  and  the  gi|^  and 
taxed-oart  uninvented.  The  mendicants  follow 
at  their  heels  by  hundreds,  to  share  the  rsmnantk 
of  the  feast.    , 

As  soon  as  the  ooniusion  oooasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  such  a  multitude  has  subsided,  the 
guests  place  themselves  at  the  tables.  These 
are  formed  of  rough  and  narrow  planks,  sup- 
ported by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  the 
benches  constructod  aifter  the  same  fashion; 
and  they  are  raised  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  ^bles,  so  that  you  may  have  your  knees 
between  your  plate  and  yourMlf ;  if^  in  a  real 
Breton  wedding,  you  happen  to  be  supplied  with 
such  an  articlcT— for  a  luxury  of  this  description 
has  not  yet  reached  very  far  into  Brittany  :  the 
soup  is  eaten  out  of  a  wooden  bowl,  and  the 
DAeat  cutnp  and  eaten  in  the  hand,  or,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  **  upon  the  thumb.''  Every  indi- 
vidual, as  a  ipatter  of  course,  carries  his  ovrn 
case  or  pocket  knife ;  the  liquids  are  served  in 
rude  earthenware,  and  each  drinks  out  of  a  cup 
apportioned  to  five  or  six  individuals.  It  is  the 
height  of  civility  to  hand  one's  cup  to  a  neigh- 
bor, so  that  he  mi^  assist  in  emptying  it ;  and 
a  refusal  would  be  considered  extremely  rude 
and  insolent.  . 

The  husband  and  his  immediate  relatives 
are  in  Waiting,  and  anticipate  every  one's  wants 
and  wishes — pressing  each  to  take  eare  of  him- 
self ?  they  themselves  share  in  no  part  of  the 
entertainment,  siive  the  copipliments  which 
are  showered,  and  the  cups  of  cider  and  vrine 
which  civility  obliges  them  to  acoept.  After 
each  course  musio  strikes  up,  and  the  whole 
assembly  rise  from  t^e  tables.  One  party  gets 
up  a  wrestling-match)  the  Bretons  are  as  fa* 
mousas  their  cousins  in  Cornwall  at  this  athletic 
game— or  a  match  at  singie-stick ;  another  a 
foot-raoe,  or  a  danoe ;  while  the  diidiet  ace  ooU 


lected  togethor,  and  handed  to  the  hungry 
groups  of  mendicants  who  are  seated  in  adjoin- 
ing paddocks.  From  the  tables^  mstie  games, 
reels,  gavottes,  and  jabadoos ;  then  to  the  tables 
agiin;  and  tiiey  eontinus  in  this  manner  tifl 
midnight  snnounces  to  the  guests  that  it  is  time 
to  retiro. 

The  company  having  diminished  by  degrees, 
at  length  leave  the  groomsman  and  the  brides- 
maid the  only  strangers  remaining,  who  are 
bound  to  disappear  the  last,  and  put  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  due  and  proper  solemnity,  to 
rest :  they  then  ^tire  fthiging  "'  Veni  Creator.** 
In  some  districts  they  are  compelled,  by  custom, 
to  watch  during  the  whole  night  in  the  bridal 
chamber^  in  others,  they  hold  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  a  lighted  candle,  between  the  fingers,  and 
do  not  withdraw  tmtil  the  ftaAe  has  descended 
td*  the  pabn  of  the  hand.  In  Another  locality 
ih6  groom*s-man  is  bocmd  during  the  whole  long 
night  to  throw,  nuts  at  the  husband,  who  cracks 
them,  and  gives  the  hemel  to  his  bride  to  eat. 
The  festivity  which  a 'marriage  oecasions  gen- 
erally lasts  three  days,  and,  on-  Friday,  the 
youthful  wife  embraces  the  con^anions  of  her 
childhood  and  bids  them  farewell,  as  if  tthe  never 
meant  to  return.  Indeed,  from  the  period  of 
mArriage,  a  new  lifb  commences  for  the  Bretone, 
whose  days  of  single  blessedness  have  been  days 
of  festivity  and  -freedom ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  when  onoe  the  wedding-ring  has  been 
placed  upon  the  finger,  her  only  business  is  the 
care  of  her  household — her  only  delight,  the 
peace  of  her  domestic  hearth. 


[Eroix\  Chspibers't  Edioburgfa  JourasLJ 
JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

JOANNA  BAILUE  was  bom  in  the  year 
1769,  at  the  manse  of  B^thwell,  in  Lanark- 
shire. Her  father  had  just  been  translated  from 
the  parish  of  Shetts  to  that  of  Bothwell ;  and 
on  the  very  first  day  of  the  family's  removal 
into  tiie  new  manse,  while  the  furniture  still  lay 
tied  uiy  in  bundles  on  the  floors,  Mrs.  Bailli^ 
was  taken  ill,  probably  from  over-fatigue,  and 
was  prematurely  brought  to  bed  of  twin- 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  the  birth,  and 
the  other,  named  Joanna — after  her  maternal 
Uncle,  the  celebrated  John  Hunter — lived  for 
eighty-nine  years,  and  became  the  most  cele- 
brated of  her  race,  and  one  of  the  mbst  celebra- 
ted women  of  het  time. 

Those  Who  like  to  trace  the  descent  of  fine 
qualities,  will  be  hiterested  to  know  that 
Joanna's  mother — ^herself  a  beautiful  and  agrea- 
able  woman — was  the  only  sister  of  those  re- 
markable men,  WiUiam  and  John  Hunter ;  and 
that  her  father,  a  clergyman  of  respectable  abili- 
taea,  was  of  the  same  descent  with  that  BailUe 
of  Jarviswood  who  nobly  suffered  for  the  religion 
and  independence  of  liis  country. 

Although  Mrs.  Baillie  was  forty  years  of  age 
when  sl^e  married,  she  gave  birth  to  five  children. 
Of  these,  three  grew  up:  the  eldest,  Agnes, 
who  still  survives;  the  celebrated  Matthew, 
pfayvician  to  Creorge  III. ;  and  Joanna. 
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When  Jouma  was  seven  ye»n  old,  her  fk^er 
removed  to  Hamilton.  There  he  was  colleague 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  faHier  to*  the  welUkBown. 
professorof  law  at  Glasgow  of  that  name,  whose 
daughters  were  throughout  llie  among  Joanna's 
most  intimate  and  cherished  friends.  All  that 
is  known  of  her  before  she  quitted  BothweU 
teema  to  be,  that  she  ws^  an  active,  sprightly 
child,  fond  of  play,  and  very  unfon^  of  lessons 
— 7the  difficult^  of  fixing  W  attention  long 
enough  to  enable  her  to  learn  the  alphabet 
having  been  in  iier  ca§e  irather  greater  thakit  is 
with  ordinary  children.  At  twelve  years  of  age, 
though  still  no  scholar,  she  was  a  clever,  lively, 
shrewd  girl,  and  even  then  s)^owed  lomething 
of  the  creative  power  for  which.  shQ  was  after- 
ward  so.remarkable.  Miss  Miller  well  recollects 
being  closeted  with  her  and  other  young  com- 
panions for  the  purpose  oi  hearing  her  parrate 
Uttle  storiep  of  her  own  inventioQ,  which  she 
did  in  a  graphic  and  amusing  manner, 

After  being  seven  years  at  Hamilton,  Mr* 
Baillie  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  There  Joanna  at- 
tended Miss  M^ntosh's  boar4ingTSchool,  and 
Edade  some  proficiency  in  the  accomplishments 
of  music  and  drawing  *,  for  both  of  which  she 
had  a  fine  taste,  tiiough  it  was  never  fully  cul- 
tivated. A  constant  residence  in  the  crojnrded 
and  smoky  town  of  Glas|^ow  would  have  proved 
very  irksome  to  those  accustom^,  like  the 
Baillies,  to  the  sweet,  healthful  seclusion  of  a 
country  manse ;  but  they  were  never  condemned 
to  it.  William  Hunter,  .then-  accoucheur  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  in  good  general  practice 
as  a  physician,  was  in  possession  of  th^  Uttle 
fiunily  property  of  Long  C^erwood  in  Lanark- 
shire ;  and  being  himself  confined  to.  London  hy 
his  professional  duties,  he  invited  his  sister  and 
her  family  to  reside  at  his  house  there  during 
the  summer  months.  Nothing  oould  have  been 
more  agreeable  or  beneficial  to  Joanna  than  this 
manner  of  life,  had  it  continued.  Her -father 
had  now  a  sufficiently  large  income  to  enable 
him  to  give  his  children  ^e  full  advantage  of 
the  best  teaching, ,  and  he  wa^  iiuwt  anxious 
that  they  should  enjoy  it.  Unfortunately,  he 
only  survived  bis  removal  to  Glasgow  ,two 
years ;  and  by  his  premature  death,  .his  widow 
and  family  were  left  not  only  entirely  unprovided 
for,  but  in  very  iuvolved  circumstancea.  The 
living  at  Hamilton  had  been  too  small  to  admit 
of  fmy  thing  being  saved^J&om  it;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  removing,  the  puroh^*®  o^  furniture 
sqitable  to  their  new  position,  the  repairing  and 
furnishing  of  the  house  at  Long  Calderwood, 
besides  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  a  town, 
had  in  combination,  brought  their  family  into 
an  expenditure  which  two  years  of  an  enlarged 
iijicome  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  meet. 
Br.  William  Hunter  came  ^mpiediately  to  their 
assistance.  He  was  at  that  time  fast.aoquiring 
the  large  fortune  which  enabled  him  to.  leave 
behind  him  so  noble  a  monument  aa  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum  in  Glasgow.  He  generously  set- 
tled an  adequate  income  on  his  sister  and  her 


fanaily,  and  offered  to  relieve  her  mind  by  entirely 
discharging  her  husband's  liabilities.  Here  the 
widow  and  her  high-spirited  young  people  had 
the  opportunity  of  manifesting  the  true  delica/ty 
and  re^>eciable  pride  which  have  ever  distin- 
guished the  family.  .They '-carefully  avoided 
disclosing  to  their  generous  relative  any  thing  . 
more,  than  wasmiavoidable  of  thes^  obligations, 
preferring,  with  noble  .self-denial,  and  at  the 
expense  of  being  looked'  down  upon  as  niggardly 
l^ld  poor-spirited  by  neighbors  who  knew  nothing 
of  their  motives^  to  pay  the  remainder  out  of 
their  moderate  income.  Such  a  trait  as  this  4s 
surely  well  worth  being  recorded. 

.Even  after  they  were  clear  with  the  world, 
Mrs,  Baillie  and  her  daughters  continued  to  live 
in.  the  Btuc|est  seclusion  >t  ]a6ng  Calderwood. 
Sqpn  after  his  father's  death,  young  Matthew 
obtained  a  Glasgow  exhibition  to  Oxford ;  and 
having  studied  successfully  there  for  some  years, 
joined  his  upcle  WiUiam  in  London,  for  the  pur- 
ix>8e  of  assisting  him  in  his  lectures.  John  . 
Htmter,  who  had  been  originally  intended  for  a 
humbler  occupation,  had  long  before  this  time 
been  called  to  London  by  ihe  successful  William 
•7-had  been  brought  forward  by  him  in  the 
medical  profession-^-and  had,  in  a  few  months, 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  to  be 
capable  ef  demonstrating  to  the  pupils  in  tiie 
dissecting-room.  His  health  having  been  im- 
paired by  intense  study,  be  had  gone  abroad  for 
a  year  or  two  as  stajof-surgeon,  and  served  in 
Portugak  On  his  return  to  London,  he  had  db- 
voted  his  powerful  energies  to  the  study  of  com- 
jparative  anatomy,  and  before  Matthew  Baillie. 
came  to  London^  had  erected  a  menagerie  at 
Brorapton  for  carrying  on  that  useful  branch  of 
science.  By  his  extraordinary  genius,  he  sub- 
sequently- rose  to  be  inspector-general  of  hospi- 
tals anA  surgeon-general,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  men  of  his  age. 

Agnes,  the  elder  sister-^oanna^s  faithful  and 
beloved  companion  through  a  long  life ;  and  to 
whom,  on  entering  her  seventieth  year,  she  ad- 
dressed the. exquisite  poem  of  the  *' Birthday*' 
— which  no  one  will  ever  read  unmoved — was 
very  early  an  accomplished  girl.  Unlike  Joanila, 
she  had  ^always  been  a  diligent,  attentive 
scholar ;  and  unlike  Jier  also,  was  possessed  of 
a  remarkably  retentive  memory.  In  her  oom- 
paniojOLship,  and. in  the  entire  leisure  of  her  six 
years'  seclusion .  among  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  Long  Calderwood,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Joanna's  powerful  intellect  would  havo  been 
awal^ened,  and  her  wonderfully  fertile  imagina- 
tion begun  to  assume  some  of  those  varied  forms 
of  truth  and  beauty  which,  have  since  impressed 
thamselves  so  vividly  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  her  oonfemporariee.  But  like  the  graceful 
forms  which  the  eye  of  the  young  sculptor  has 
only  yet  seen  in  vision,  those  divine  creations 
of  her  genius,  befbi«  which  the  world  was  after- 
Ward  to  bow,  still  slumbered  in  the  marble. 
Her  genius  partook  -of  ^e  slow  growth,  as  well 
as  the  hardy  "vigor,  of  the  pine-tree  of  her  native 
rocks  i  but  it  had  inherent  pexrer  to  shoot  its 
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roota^deep  down  in  tiie  hmnAii  heut,aiul  t& 
■pread  its  braoebet  towMd  ike  h«»T«D»  in  grem 
•ad  enduring  be»tttj.  In  iheta  yean  (fron  her 
■xtoahlih  to  her  twvnty-seoood),  the  onfy-  ten^ 
doiey  she  ihawvd  toward  what  altenraid  ba- 
oune  the  nuwt^M^rrent  of  her  mind,  was  in 
being  &  HBTveot  worriiiptr  of  Shdupease.  She 
carefiilljr  itadied  seleoi  paeaaget;  delimited  in- 
getting  her  two  fJarorite  joung  frien4a^— )IL» 
Miller,  mxdthelirely  Mist  Orahate  of  Gakbraid 
— io  take  different  pacta  witii  her,  aftd 'would 
BO  spont  through  a  whole  play  with  in^te 
Mitiafaction.  Still  rius  waa  no  general  student ; 
and  we  are  doubtfiil  if  at  any  time  ef  her  life  she 
can  be  oonaidered  to  have  been  %  great  roader. 

About  a  dosen  years  previoni'to  hia  death, 
whksh  took  place  in  I78B,  Ih^  William  Hunter 
had  completed  hia  honae  in  Oreat  Windmill- 
aireet,  He  had  attached  to  it  an  anaiomioal 
theatre,  apartmonta.for  lectures  and  diaeectionB, 
and  a  magnificent  room  as  a^muirienm.  At  his 
.death,  the  us^  of  this  Taloftble  mnaeom,  which 
was  destined  ultim»telf  to  enrich  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  was  bequeathed  for  the  teim  of  twenty 
jwaM  to  his  nephew  Matthew,  who  had  lor  some 
time  past  assisted  him-  abfy-  in  his  anatomical 
leetnre^  Beades  this  •vmlnable  beqaisst,  the 
small  family  property  of  Long  Calderwood  was 
also  left  to  Matthew  Baillie,  instead  of  his  uncle, 
John  Hunter,  who  was  the  heir-at-law.  WilliMn 
had  taken  offans^  a*  hif  brother's  raaRiage— 
not  'finding  fault  with  his  bride,  who  was  an 
estimable  woman,  the  sister  of  Dr.,  afterwaid 
Sir  Everard  Home^^bnt,  as  it  waa  whimsically 
said— Hlisapproyxng  of  a  philoeepher  marrying 
at.  oil !  Bttt,  howerer  this  may  have  been, 
young  Matthew,  with  characterise  generosi^, 
disliking  to  be  enridied  at  the  ocpeiise  of  those 
among  his  kindred  who  seemed  to  him  to  have 
a^  nearer  claim,  absolutely  refesed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bequest.  The  rejected  little 
property  thus,  after  ^1,  fell  legally  to  John; 
and  only  on  the  death  of  his  son  and  daughter, 
a  'few  years  ago  (without  children),  descended 
to  WHI^m,  the  only  ^on  id  Br.  Ifat^ew  BaiUie, 
aa  their  heiri 

Soon'  after  his  uncle's  deslh,  Matthew,  who 
had  succeeded  him  as  lectuier  on  aikttomy,  and 
was  vising  fast  in  the  esteem  of  his  professional 
brethren,  prevailed  on  his  mother  and  sisteta  io 
jain  him  in  London«  Their  uncle  had  left  them 
all  a  small  independent  and  there  they  lived 
most  happily  with  their  brother  in  the  house  ad- 
joining the  mnaenm,  from  about  the  year  17S4 
to  1791,  when  he  ^married  Miss  Deimiaa,  daogh- 
tsr  of  Dr.  Denman,  and  sister  of  Lord  Detrniair, 
the  late  admirable  lord  chief'jnstkse.  This  mar- 
riage was  productive  of  great  happiness  te  Joan- 
na, as  well  as'to  her  brother  and  the  vast  of  the 
fsinily. 

Throughoot  thefar  liipes  th#  most  tender  aflsc- 
tion  subsisted  among  them  aU.  Mrs.  Baillie  and 
her  danghtors  now  retired  to  the  country — at 
irit  a  little  wi^  up  the  Thames,  then  to  Hyihe, 
near  Dover ;  but  thef  did  net  settle  any  ^i4ieie 
permanently  till  they  looated  themselves  in  a 


pretty  cottage  at  Hampstead — tiuit  flowerv, 
airy,  charming  retreat  with  which  Joamura 
name'  hae  now  been  so  long  and  so  intimately 
associated.  How  long  she  there  ootorted  tho 
mases  in  secret  is  not  known.  Her  reserved 
nature  and  Scottiah  prudence  al  all  events  se- 
cured her  from  making  any  display  of  their  ^mde 
ikvocs.  '  Toward  the  end  of  the  oentniy  she  flnft 
appears  to  have  been  quietly  feelingher  way  to- 
ward' the  light.  In  sending  seme  books  to  Scot- 
land, to  her  ever-dear  friend  Miss  Gtaham,  she 
dipped  into  the  paroel  a  small  volume  of  poem^ 
butf  without  a  hint  as  to  the  authorriiip.  The 
poems  were  cUedy  Of  a  light,  unassuming,  and 
hMrry  cast.  -  They  were  read  by  Miss  Graham, 
and-otherv  of  her  early  associates — ^fr«dy  dis- 
cussed and  criticised  among  them,  and  certain- 
ly not  much  admired.  Though  light  mirth  and 
humor  s^em  to  haVe  been  more  the  phara(5ter- 
istles  of  her  mind  Mnea  Htmn  fhey  w«$re  after- 
ward, and  though  Miss  Graham  remarked  that 
there  was  a  something  in  this  little  poems  that 
biought  Joanna  to  her  remembrance,  still  so 
iiOprobablc  did  it  seem,  that  no  Mspicion  of 
their  true  oijgin  suggested  itself  to  any  of  their 
ihoughis.  The  authorthip  of  this  little  volume 
was  never  claimed  by'her;  but  tome  of  the  best 
poems  and  songs  it  edbtained,  which  were 
afterward'  pubUhhed'  in  one  of  her  works,  at  last 
disclosed  the  secret. 

'  In  1799,  her  thirty-eighth  ytfar,  she  gave  to 
the  world  her 'first  volume  of  plajrs  on  the  Pas- 
sions. It  con^^ed  her  two  great  tragedies  on 
love  and  on  hatred — "  BasB"  and  "  De  Mont- 
fort ;"  and  one  comedy,  also  on  love— the 
"  TryaT."  They  were  prefoced  by  a  long,  plaus- 
ible Introductory  discourse,  in  which  she  explain- 
ed that  these  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  an 
ectetisive  plan  she  had  in  view,  hitherto  umat- 
tempted  in  any  language,  and  for  the  aooom- 
plishnfent  of  which  a  lifetime  wtmld  be  limited 
enough.  Her  project  we  must  very  shortly  de- 
sojitbe  as  a  design  to  write  a  series  of  plays,  ^e 
chief  object  of  which  should  be  the  delineation 
of  all^the  higher  passions  of  the  human  breast 
— ^ach  play  exhibiting  in  the  principal  charac^ 
ter  some  one  great  passioii  in  all  tbe  stages 
of  its  development,  from  its  origin  to  its  final 
oatastrophe ;  and  in  fridch^  in  order  to  produce 
tlm  strongest  moral  effect,  the  aim  should  be 
the  expression  and  delineation  of  just  senti- 
ments and  charactckistic  truth,  rather  than  of 
marvelous  incident,  novel  Bitaati<m,  or  beafaitiM 
and  sublime  thtmght. 

Although  published  anonymously,  this  vol- 
ume excited  an  immediate  sensation.  In  spite 
of  theoretieal  limitationB,  it  was  found  to  be 
as  frill  of  original  power,  and  delicate  poetical 
beauty,  as  of  tmtix  and  moral  sentiment.  Of 
course  Hbe  authorship  wAs  keenly  inquired  into. 
As  the  publication  had  been  negotiated  by  the 
aooomplished  Mrs.  John  Hunter-^erself  a  fol- 
lower of  the  muses,  and  the  author  of  several 
lyrical  poems  of  great  sweetness  and  beauty, 
which  were  set  to  music  by  Haydn^'-^he  credit 
was  at  first  naturally  given  to  hsr.     But  Joan- 
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n&'a  jAoognito  could  mot  be  loDff  proMrvod-;  and 
the  improMioQ  already  made  waa.  deepened  by 
the  diaoorery,  that  tlua  akUlfol  anatomiat  of 
the  heart  ol  man,  who  had  bodied  forth  orea- 
tiona  hearing' the  atamp,  of  lofty  intelleet  and 
moat  ittigtnal  power,  was  a  woman-  Mill  yoaiif  , 
unlearned^  and  ao.inexperieneed  in  the  world 
that  it  muat  have  been  chiefly  to  her  own  im^ 
agination  and  feelinc^  8h»  owed  tiie  matoriala 
which,  by  the  fbroe  of  her  geniuB,  rite  had  thus 
ao  wdnderfiiUy  oomhiaed  into  ■^^'"g  and  li£>> 
like  portraits. 

The  band  of  diatingiuahed  peaaoai* — poota, 
wita,  and  philoaophera — ^with  which  the  begins 
ning  of  the  oentury  waa  eoriched,  now  crowded 
eagerly 'to  welcome  to  their  ranltt-thia  new  and 
highly-gifted .  aiater,  and  were  reoeiTed  by  her 
with  aimple  but  dignifled  fraolpieaa.  The  gay 
and  fashionable  alwwiould  fain  have  wooed  her 
to  lionize  in  their  fevering  cirdea ;  buib  hecw^- 
balanced  mind,  and  intuiiiTe  aenae  of  what  ia 
really  beat  and  moat  favorable  to  humaa-ha^pi- 
neaa  and  j^ogreaa,  ae^n  from  the  ftrat  to  have 
aecured  her  youthfol  fe^iiale  heart  from  being  in- 
flated by  the  incenaa  ofleied  to  h^  on  all  aidea. 
Though  touched,  aqd  deeply  gratified  by  the 
warmly-expreased  approbation  of  fthoae  among 
her  great  contemporariea  whoa«  applauae  was 
f^me,  ahe  could  not  be  won  from  the  quiet 
healthfril  privacy  of  hoc  Ufa  to  join  freqne»tly 
even  in  the  brilliant  aociety  which  now  ao  gladly 
claimed  her  aa  one  of  ita  bri^teat.  omamenia. 
E.qually  unapoiled  and  undiatracAed,  ahe  kept 
the  even  tenor  of  her  wi^.  The  tragedieB  oon^ 
tained  in  her  flrat  volume— among  the  greateat 
efibrta  of  her  genfua — were  oadoubtedly  written 
by  her  in  the  fond  hope  of  their  being  ap4ed. 
"  To  receive  the  approbation  of  an  ftudienoo  of 
her  countrym^^'  ahe  confeaaea  in  the  pfefiuie, 
**  would  be  m<»B  grateful  to  her  than  any  other 
praiae."  Believing  that  it  ia  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  delight  in  repreaentaiion^of  paaaioo  and 
chafacter,  ahe  regarded  the  atage,  when  properly 
managed,  aa  an  admirable  organ  for  the  inatmo- 
tion  of  the  multitude;  and  that  the  poetical 
teacher  of  morality  and  virtue  could  9ot  better 
employ  hia  high  powera  than  in  auj^lying  it 
with  piecee  the  tendency  of  which  would  be, 
while  pleading  and  fjn^^^^ng,  to  refine  and  ele- 
vate the  mind.  Mrs.  Sid4ona  waa  then  in  the* 
very  zenith  of  her  power*/  and  it  waa  a  gUmpae 
of  that  aplendid  preaenee — ' 

M  go  queenly,  to  commanding,  and  lo  nojble** — 
sa  it  accidentally  flashed  upon  her  in  b*'^l"g 
the  corner  of  a  street,  to  which  Miss  Baillie  haa 
always  fondly  ascribed  her  first  conception  of 
the  character  of  the  pure,  elevated,  and  noble 
Jane  de  Montfort.  In  1800,  the  tragedy  of 
"Be  Montfort**  waa  adapted  to  the  atage  by 
John  Eemble,  and  brought  out  at  Drury-lane 
theatre;  and  the  gratification  may  wet  be 
imagined  with  which  the  high-hearted  poeteaa 
muat  have  liatened  to 

«*Theagfati  by  tfa»  wml  bwBgfat  forih  to  rfleet  M— 
Words  oftaa  mntteied  by  t^  ttonid  vofa%. 
Tried  by  the  niee  ear  daiicale  of  choice^' 


aa  -with  their  lofCieat  meaainga  heightened  and 
apiritualized,  ahe  now  heard  them  poured  forth 
Ui.  the  deep  eloquent  tonea  of  that  incomparable 
brother  and  niater  t      ' 

Her  aeeond  vohone  <^  ^aya.  on  the  Paasiona 
appeared  in  >802,  and  with  her  name.  It  con- 
tained four  playa :  ^  The  Election,'*  a  comedy 
upon  hatred ;  and  two  tpag^ea  and  a  comedy 
on  ambition — "  Ethwald,"  in  two  parte,  and  the- 
"  Second  Marriage/'  Hitherto  the  fair  authoreaa 
had  received  almoat  miqualified  praise.  She 
waa  now  to  undergo  the  other  ordeal  of  almoat 
unqualified  censure.  Since  the  publication  of 
her  first  volume,  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  had 
been  .establiahed,  and  ita  brilliant,  young  editor 
hod  been  suddenly,  and  alnK>8t  by  uniyertiJ 
consent,  promoted  t»  tiie  ch«ir,  aa  the  first  of 
critica.  Jefiiey'a  real  gentleness  of  heart,  and 
lively  sensibility  ta  every  form  of  literary  beauty 
and  excellence,  are  now  too  generally  admitted 
to  require  vindication  here;  but  the  lamblike 
heart  and  Bndly-indulgent  feelinga  which  in  hia 
middle  and  declii^g  yeata  seemed  to  warm  and 
brighten  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived, 
were  hI  tiie  beginning  of  hia  literary  cenaorahip 
carefully)  and  only  too  aucoeesfully,  concealed 
imder  the  formidable  beak  and  clswa,  aa  well  aa 
the  keen  eye  of  the  eagle* . 

Starting  with  the  idea*  that,  above  all  thisga, 
it  waa  hia  dmty  to  guard  against  fialae  pirinciplea, 
the  hymn  of  a  aeraph  would  probably  hate 
jarred  upon  hia  ear  if  oompoaed  iqxm.what  he 
siqtposed  to  be  miataken  ndea  of  art.  He  re- 
garded Miai  BailUe'a  project  of  confining  the 
intereat  of  every  piece  to  the  devefopment  of  a 
atngle  paaaic^  aa  a  vieiona  ayatem,  by  which  her 
young  and  and  promiaing  geniua  Waa  likely  to  be  ^ 
cabined  and  confined;  and  that  if  auch  fallacy 
in  one  ao  well  calculated  to  adorn  the  field  of 
literature  were  met  with  indulgeace,  the  reault 
might  be  to  narrow  and  degutde  it.  It  aeemed 
to  him  little  better  than  a  return- tO/ that  bar— 
bariam  which  could'  luacrupuloualy  extinguish  > 
the  eyesight,  that  the  hearing  might  be  more 
acute.  Hia  faith  waa  too  catholic  to  brook  the 
aectaiian  limitationa  which  were  involro' 
theory  ahe  had  ao  boldly  propounded.  1  *  ^ 
fore  waged  war  against  the  formidable  heresy, 
cmdly,  unsparingly ;  and  if  witii  something  of 
the  heat  and  petulance  of  a  boy,  yet  with  an 
imencing  dexterity  of  aim,  and  a  aubtle  poign- 
ancy of  weapon,  that  could  not  fail  to  inflict 
both  pain  and  injury.  *  Gentler  practice  would 
probably  have  been  followed  by  a  better  reault. 
It  ia  certain  that  Ifiss  Baillie  was  hurt  and 
offended  by  the  uncourteous  castigatlon  inflicted 
on  her  by  her  countryman,  rather  thi^i  convinced 
by  it  that  her  notions  were  wrong.  But  the 
time  happily  came  when— with  that  clairvoy- 
ance which,  though  it  may  be  denied  for  a 
aeaaon,  time  and  experience  of  life  seldom  fail 
to  bestow  in  full  measure  i^>on  true  geniua — 
theae  two  fine  spirits  were  able  to  read  each 
other  more  clearly. 

A  single  volume  of  miacellaneoua  playa  con^ 
taining  two  tragediea  and  a  comedy  by  Miaa 
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Baillie'it  pen,  i^peared  in  1 804 .  These  dramas 
— "  Rayner,"  "  The  Country  Inh,l'  and  *'  Con- 
ttantme  Faleologus'' — had  been  offered  singly 
to  the  theatres  for  representation,  and  been  re- 
jected. Though  full  of  eloquence,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  tr»gfic  power,  they  were 
Cound,  like  all  her  plays,  deficient  in  the  lifelike 
movement  and  activity  indispensable  to  that 
perfectly  successful  theatrical  effect  which,  with- 
out an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  nature  and  artifidss  of  the  stage  has  neves 
been  attained  to  even  by  the  most  gifted  of 
pens. 

The  &nt  time  Misa  Saillie  revisited  ht^jr'  natWe 
country  after  her  name  had  become  known  to 
fame  was  in  1808.  After  exploring  with  a  fuQ 
heart  the  often-recalled  scenery  pf  the  Clyde,  and 
the  still  dearer  haunts  of  the  sweet  Calder 
Water,  she  passed  a  couple  of -montha  in  Edin- 
burgh, dividing  her  time  between  her  old  friends 
Miss  Maxwell  and  Mn.  John  Thomson.  She 
yrks  som6whS't  changed  since  these  friends  h^ 
seen  her  last.  Her  manner  had  become  naore 
silen^  and  reserved.  Mere  acquaintances,  or 
atrangers  who-  had  not  the  art  of  drawing  fortii 
the  rich  stream— ever « ready  to  flow  if  the  rock 
were  rightly  struck — fomnd  her  cold  and  formid- 
able. In  external  appearance  the  change  was 
for  the  better.  Her  early  youth  hsd  neither 
bloomed  with  physical  nor  intelleotual  beauty ; 
but  now,  in  her  fine,  healthy  middle  life,  to  ^e 
exquisite  neatness  of  form  and  limb,  the  powers 
ful  gray  eye,  and  well-defined,  noticeable  isat- 
ures  she, had  always  possessed,  were  added  a 
graceful  propriety  of  movement,  uid  a  fine  ele- 
vated, spiritual  expression,  which  are  far  beyond 
mere  beauty. 

She  had  n:ow.  the  haj^iness  of  bemg  personally 
made  known  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had 
alwajrs  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  her 
genius,  -as  she  of  his.  They  had  been  too  Ibng 
congenial  spiritsnot  to  become  immediately  dear, 
personal  fdendft.  His  noble  poem  of  "Mar- 
mion,"  which  appeared  during  her  stay,  was 
read  aloud  by  her  for  the  first  time  to  her  two 
friends  Miss  Miller  and  Miss  Maxwell.  In  the 
introduction  to  th^  third  canto  occurs  that  splen- 
did tribute  to  her  genius  which,  well-known  as  ft 
is,  we  can  not  resist  quoting  once  -more.  The 
bard  describes  himself  as  advised  by  "a  friend, 
■ince  he  will  lend-his  hours  to  thriftless  ihyme^ 
to 

**  Reftore  the  ancisnt  tragic  Use, 
And  ^ulate  the  notes  tiiat  rung 
From  the  wild  b^rp,  which  lilent  hong 
By  tilrer  Avon's  holy  shore, 
TIU  twice  an  hundred  years  rolled  o'er ; 
When  she,  ttie  bold  enohantresfe,  earae. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame  I 
«From  the  pale  willow  anatch'd  tba  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kinder  measure, 
TDl  Aron's  swans,  while  rung  the  grore 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  lore, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Sbakspesce  lived  again." 

Deeply  gpratifled  and  touched  as  she  most  h'ay© 
been,  the  strong-minded  poetess  was  able  to  read 
these  exquisite'  lines  unfalteringly  to  the  end, 


and  only  lost  her  self-^Kjsaession  w^n  one  of  her 
affectionate  ftie^ds  rising,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  her,  burst  into  tears  of  delight. 

As  she  did  not  refuse  to  go  into  company, 
she  could  iiot  te  long  in  Edinburgh  without 
encountering  Franeis  J.e^y,  the  foremost  man 
hi  the  bright  train  of  htoMt^tipritt  which  then 
adorned  the  society  of  the  Scottish  capital.  He 
would  gladly* have  been  presoited  to  her;  and 
if  she  had  permitt^  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  the  eloquent  fiow  of  his  delightful  and  genial 
conversation,  enough  of  the  admiration  he  really 
felt  lot  her  poetry  must  have  been  expressed, 
to  h»ve. softened  her  into  listening  at  least  with 
patieQce  to  his  snggestion»for  her  improvementr 
But  in  vain  did  the  friendly  Mrs.  Betty  Hamil- 
ton (autiioress  of  "The  Cottagers  of  Glcn- 
burnie")  beg  for  leave  to  present  him  to  her 
^^len  they  met  in  her  hospitable  drawing-room ; 
and  equally  in  Tain  were  the  efforts  mad^  by 
the  good-naturod  Duchess  of  Gordon  to  bring 
about* an  introdnction  which  rihe  knew  was 
desired  at  least  by  one  of  the  parties.  It  was 
citilly  bitt  coldly  declined  .by  the  poetess  ;  and 
though  thd  dignified  reason  assigned  was  the 
propriety  of  leaving  the  critic  more  entirely  at 
liberty  hi  his  future  sMctures  than  an  ocyifbttil- 
tmee  naight  perhaps  feel  himself^  there  se^ms 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  soreness  and  natural 
resentment  had  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
fusal. 

In  1809  her  Highland  play,  the  *' Family 
Legend" — a  tragedy  founded  on  i  story  of  one 
of  the  M'Leaas  of  Appin — was  sucoessfhlly  pro- 
duced in  the  Edinbtirgfa  theatre.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  took  »  lively  interest  in  its  success, 
ointributed  the  prologue,  and  Henry  Mackenzie 
(the  ^*Man  of  Feeling'')  the  epilogue.  It  was 
acted  with  great  applause  for  fourteen  successive 
nights,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  passage  of 
many  pleasant  letters  between  Sir  Walter  and' 
the  authoress,  afterward  published  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart.  In  1812  foUowed  the  thhd  and  last 
volume  of  her  plays  illustrative  of  the  higher 
passions  of  the  mind.  It  contained  four  plays 
— one  in  verse  and  one  in  prose  on  fear  (*^Orra" 
and  the  "Dream") ;  the  "  Siege,"  a  comedy  on 
the  same  passion ;  and  "  The  Beacon,"  a  serious 
musical  dramsr-^^erhaps  the  most  faultless  of 
Miss  Baillie's  productions,  and  generally  allow- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  dramatic 
poems  in  the  English  language.  This  fresh 
attempt,  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  to  follow  out^ 
against  all  warning  and  advice,  her  narrow  and 
objectionable  system  of  dramatic  art,  was  cer* 
talnly  ill-judged-  Of  course  it  brought  upon 
the  pertinacious^  theorist  another  tremendous 
broadside  from  the  provoked  reviewer.  But 
though  we  can  sympathize  in  a  considerable 
degree  with  him  in  denouncing  her  whole  scheme 
— and  more  bitterly  than  ever — as  perverse, 
fantastic,  and  utterly  impracticable — ^it  is  not 
easy  to  forgive  the  accusation  so  liberally  added 
as  to  the  execution— of  poverty  of  incident  and 
diction,  want  of  individual  reality  of  character, 
and  the  total  absence  of  wit,  humor,  or  anf 
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species  of  brilliancy.  That  Miss  BailUe's  plays 
are  better  suited  to  the  sober  perusal  of  the 
closet  than  the  bustle  and  animation  of  the 
theatre  most  at  once  be  admitted ;  but  we  think 
npbody  can  read  even  a  single  voliune  of  these 
remarkable  works,  without  finding  in  it,  b^des 
the  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  intelligent  mo- 
rality to  which  her  formidable  'critic  is  'fretted 
into  limiting  her  claims,  abundant  proof  of  that 
deep  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
man's  nature,  which  can  alone  fit  its  possessor 
for  the  successful  delineation  of  either  wajrward 
passion  or  noble  sacrifice—of  skillful  and  orig- 
inal creative  power— of  delicate  discrimination 
of  character — and  of  a  command  of  simple, 
forcible,  and  eloquent  language,  that  has  not 
often  been  equaled,  and,  perhaps,  never  sur- 
passed. 

But  our  limits  forbid  us  to  linger,  and  a  mere 
enumeration  of  her  remaining  productions  is  all 
they  will  p^mit.  Tjnis  is  the  less  to  be  regret- 
ed,  that  our  object  is  rather  to  give  a  sketch, 
however  slight  and  imperfect,  of  her  long  and 
honored  life,  than  to  attempt  a  studied  analysis 
of  works  to  which  the  world  has  long  ago  done 
justice.  In  1821  were  published  her  "  Metrical 
Legends  of  Exalted  Character,''  the  subjects  of 
which  were— "  WaUace,  the  Scottish  Chief;" 
"Columbus,"  and  "Lady  Griseld  Baillie." 
They  are  written  in  irregular  verse,  avowedly 
after  the  manner  of  Scott,  and  are  among  the 
noblest  of  her  productions.  Some  fine  ballads 
complete  the  volume.  lo  1823  appeared  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Poetical  Miscellanies,"  which  had  been 
much  talked  of  beforehand.  It  included,  be- 
sides some  slight  pieces  by  Mrs.  Hemans  and 
Miss  Catherine  Fanshaw,  Scott's  fine  dramatic 
sketch  of  "  Macduff's  Cross."  "  The  Martyr,'* 
a  tragedy  on  religion,  appeared  in  1826.  It 
was  immediately  translated  inta  the  Cingalese 
language;  and,  flattered  by  the  appropriation. 
Miss  Baillie,  in  1828,  published  another  tragedy 
— "  The  Bride,"  a  story  of  Ceylon,  ^d  dedi- 
cated in  particular  to  the  Cingalese.  Of  the 
three  volumes  of  dramas  written  many  years 
before,  but  not  published  till  1836 — Uiough 
they  were  eageriy  welcomed  by  the  public,  and 
greatly  admired  as  dramatic  poems— only  two, 
the  tragedies  of  "Henriquez"  and  "The  Sepa- 
ration," have  ever  been  acted.  These,  besides 
liiany  charming  songs,  sung  by  our  greatest 
minstrels,  and  always  listened  to  with  delight 
by  the  public,  and  a  small  volume  of  "  Fugitive 
Verses,"  complete  the  long  catalogue  of  her 
successful  labors.  They  were  collected  by 
herself;  and  published,  with  many  additions 
and  corrections,  in  the  popular  form  of  one 
monster  volume,  only  a  few  weeks  before  her 
death. 

To  return,  for  a  brief  space,  to  the  course  of 
her  life*  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1S20  that 
Miss  Baillie  paid  her  last  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
passed  those  delightful  days  with  Sir  Wilter 
Scott  at  Abbotsford,  the  second  of  which  is  so 
pleasantly  given  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  life  of  the 
bard  Her  friends  again  perceived  a  change  in 
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her  manners.  They  had  become  blander,  and 
much  more  cordial.  She  had  probably  been 
now  too  long  admired  and  reverently  looked  up 
to,  not  to  understand  her  own  position,  and  the 
encouragement  which,  essentially  imassuming 
aa  she  was,  would  be  necessary  from  her  to  re> 
assure  the  timid  and  satisfy  the  proud.  She 
had  magnanimously  forgiven  and  lived  down 
the  unjust  severity  of  her  Edinburgh  critic,  and 
now  no  longer  refused  to  be  made  personally 
known  to  him.  He  was  presented  to  her  by 
their  mutual  friend,  the  amiable  Dr.  Morehead. 
They  had  much  earnest  and  interesting  talk 
together,  and  from  that  hour  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  and 
cordial  esteem.  After  this  Jeffrey  seldom  vis- 
ited London  without  indulging  himself  in  a 
friendly  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  secluded 
poetess ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  him  writing 
of  her.  in  the  following  cordial  wi^  in  later 
years:  '^London,  Jpril  28,  1840. — I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  we  have  been  twice  out  to  Hamp- 
stead  to  hunt  out  Joanna  Baillie,  and  found  her 
the  other  day^  as  fresh,  natural,  and  amiable  as 
ever^-^and  as  little,  like  a  Tragic  Muse.  Since 
old  Mrs.  Brougham's  death,  I  do  not  know  so 
nice  an  old  woman.""  And  again,  in  January 
7,  1842 — "We  went  to  Hampstead,  and  paid 
a  very  pleasant  visit  to  Joanna  Baillie,  who  is 
marvelous  in  health  and  spirits,  and  youthful 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  feeling,  and  not  a 
bit  deaf,  blind,  or  torpid." 

About  two  years  after  her  last  visit  to  Scot- 
land, Miss  Baillie  had  the  grief  of  losing  her 
brother  and  beloved  friend.  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie, 
who,  after  a  .Ufe  of  remarkable  activity  and 
usefubiess,  died  full  of  honors  in  1S23.  Ho> 
left,  besides  a  widow,  who  long  survived  him,, 
a  son  and  daughter,  who  with  their  families 
have  been  the  source  of  much  delightful  and 
affectionate  interest  to  the  declining  years  of 
the  retired  sisters.  In  the  composition  and 
careful  revisal  of  her  numerous  and  varied 
works — ^in  receiving  at  her  modeet  home  th« 
friends  she  most  loved  and  respected,  a  list  of 
whom  would  include  many  of  the  best-known 
names  of  her  time  for  talent  and  genius — in  tite 
active  exercise  of  friendship,  benevolence,  and 
charity— ever  contented  with  the  lot  assigned 
to  he|r,  and  as  grateful  for  the  enjoyment  of 
God's  blessings  as  she  was  submissive  to  hia 
painful  trials — her  unusually  complete  life  glided 
calmly  oii,  and  was  peacefully  closed  on  the  23d 
of  February  last. 

It  will  be  easily  believed,  that  hi  spite  of  all 
the  natural  modesty  and  reserve  of  Miss  Baillie's 
character,  the  impression  made  by  the  appear- 
ance of  one  so  highly  gifted  on  those  who  had 
the  happiness  of  being  admitted  to  her  intimacy, 
was  neither  slight  nor  evanescent  "Deai, 
venerable  Joarma  I"  writes  one  ^f  those,  "  I  wish 
I  could,  for  my  own  or  others'  benefit,  recall, 
and  in  any  way  fix,  the  features  of  your  coun- 
tenance and  mind  I  The  ever-thoughtful  brow 
— the  eye  that  in  old  age  still  dilated  with  ex- 
pression, or  was  suffused  with  a  tear.     I  nevec 
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U\i  afraid  of  her.  How  oould  I,  kayiliK  ezw 
perienced  nothing  bat  the  most  oonstuit  kind- 
ness and  indnlgenoe?  I  had  heard  of  the 
*  awful  stillness  of  the  Hampstead  drawing- 
toom ;'  and  when  I  first  saw  her  in  her  own 
fuiet  home  (she  most  hare  been  then  bordering 
on  seyentjr,  and  I  on  twenty),  I  remember  liken- 
ing myself  to  the  deril  in  MUtod.  I  felt  *how 
awiul  goodness  island  rirtne  in  her  shape, 
how  lovely!'  One  oould  not  help  feeling  a 
constant  rererence  for  her  worth,  even  i^iore 
than  an  admiration  of  her  intellectual  gifts. 
There  was  something,  indeed,  in  her  appearance 
that  quite  contrasted  with  one's  ideas  of  author- 
ship, which  made  one  forget  her  worics  in  her 
presence^«-«ay,  almost  wonder  if  tiie  neat,  pre- 
oise  old  maid  before  one  oould  really  be  the 
same  person  who  had  painted  the  Warm  passion 
of  a  BasH,  or  soared  to  and  sympathized  with 
the  ambition  of  a  Mohammed  or  a  Paleo- 
logos." 

In  a  little  tr&ct,  pmbtished  about  twenty 
years  before  her  death,  she  indicates  her  relig- 
ions creed.  After  studying  the  Sctipturss  care- 
fully—examining the  gospels  and  eptetles,  and 
comparing  them  with  one  another,*  which  she 
thinks  is  all  the  unlearned  can  do — she  faith- 
fully sets  down  erery  passage  relating  to  the 
diyinity  and  mission  of  Christ ;  and,  looking  to 
the  bearing  of  the  whole,  is  able  to  rest  her 
mind  upon  the  Arian  dootrine,  which  supposes 
Him  to  be  "  a  most  highly-gifted  Being,  who 
was  with  God  before  the  ereation  of  the  world, 
and  by  whose  agency  it  probably  was  created, 
by  power  deriyed  from  Almighty  God."  That 
she  vraa  no  bigoted  sectarian  in  religion,  what- 
ever she  may  once  hare  been  in  poetry,  is 
pleasingly  shown  by  the  following  sentences. 
They  oocur  in  a  letter  to  her  ever  esteemed  and 
admired  friend  Mrs.Siddons,  to  whom  she  had 
sent  a  copy  of  this  tract.  They  do  honor  to 
hoik  ike  ladies :— "  You  have  treated  my  Uttle 
book  very  handsomely,  and  done  all  that  I 
wish  people  to  do  in  regard  to  it  •,  for  yon  have 
read  the  passages  from  Scripture,  I  am  sure, 
with  attention,  and  have  considered  them  with 
candor*  That  after  doing  so,  your  opinions,  on 
the  main  point,  should  be  different  from  mine, 
is  no  presumption  that  eitiier  of  us  is  in  the 
wrong,  or  that  oar  humble,  sincere  faith,  though 
different,  will  not  be  equally  accepted  by  the 
:great  fatiwir  and  master  of  us  aU.  Indeed,  this 
tract  was  less  intended  for  Christians,  whose 
iaith  is  abeady  fixed,  than  for  those  who,  sup- 
posing  oertain  doctrines  to  be  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture (^liuah  do  not,  when  taken  in  one  general 
wiew,  appear  to  be  taagfat  titers),  and  which 
tiiey  can  not  bring  their  minds  to  agree  to, 
throw  off  revealed  ireligion  altogether.  No 
part  of  your  note,  my  dear  madam,  has  pleased 
me  more  than  that  short  parenthesis  ('for  I 
still  hold  fast  my  own  fruth  without  wavering*), 
And  kmg  may  this  be  the  easel  The  fruits 
■of  that  faith,  in  the  course  of  your  much-tded 
and  honoraUe  life,  are  too  good  to  allow  any 
•one  to  find  laul^  with  it." 


A  VISIT  AT  ME.  VTEBSTEB'S.* 

TITE  have  been  much  charmed  witii  our  visi^ 
Vt  to  Green  Harbor,  Marshfield,  the  beautiful 
domain  of  Mr.  Webster  It  k  a  charming  and 
particularly  enjoyable  place,  almost  close  to  the 
sea.  The  beach  here  is  something  marvelous, 
eight  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  aplendid,  hard, 
floor-like  sand,  and  when  this  isi  ootered  by  the 
rolUng  Atlantic,  the  waves  all  but  come  up  to 
the  neighboring  green,  grassy  fields.  Very  hi^ 
tides  oover  them. 

This  house  is  very  prettily  fitted  up.  It 
strikes  me  as  being  partly  in  the  English  and 
partly  in  the  French  style,  exceedingly  comfort- 
able, and  with  a  number  of  remarkably  pretty 
drawing-rooms  opening  into  one  another,  which 
always  is  a  judicious  arrangement  I  think ;  it 
makes  a  party  agreeable  and  unformal.  There 
are  a  variety  of  pictures  and  busts  by  American 
artists,  and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  good. 
There  is  a  picture  in  the  <^ief  drawing-room  of 
Mr.  Webster's  gallant  son,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Mexican  war.  The  two  greatest  of  America's 
statesmen  each  lost  a  son  in  that  war,  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Webster.  There  is  also  a  fine  picture 
of  Mr.  )|7ebster  himself^  which,  however,  though 
a  masterly  painting,  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
distinguished  original.  It  was  executed  soms 
years  ago ;  bu^I  really  think  it  b  not  so  hand- 
some as  the  great  statesman  is  now,  with  his 
Olympus-like  brow,  on  which  are  throned  such 
divinities  of  thought,  and  with  that  wonderful 
countenance  of  might  and  majesty. 

The  dining-room  here  is  a  charming  apart- 
ment, with  all  its  windows  opening  to  the 
ground,  looking  on  the  garden ;  and  it  is  deli- 
ciottsly  cool,  protected  from  the  sun  by  the 
overshadowing  masses  of  foliage  of  the  roost 
magnificent  weeping  (American)  elms.  These 
colossal  trees  stand  just  before  the  house,  and 
are  pre-eminently  beautifrd :  they  seem  to  unite 
in  their  own  gigantic  persons  the  exquisite  and 
exceeding  grace  of  the  weeping  willow,  with  the 
strength  uid  grandeur  of  the  towering  elm.  1 
was  told  a  curious  fact  last  night.  Every  where, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  States,  the 
sycamore  trees  this  year  are  blighted  and  dying. 

The  walls  of  the  dining-room  are  adorned 
chiefly  with  English  engravings,  among  which 
there  is  one  of  my  father.  My  bed-room  is  pro- 
fhsely  decorated  with  prints  of  different  English 
country  houses  and  castles.  The  utmost  good 
taste  and  refinement  are  perceptible  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  house,  and  a  most  enchant- 
ing place  of  residence  it  is.  All  the  domestics 
of  .the  house  are  colored  persons,  which  is  very 
seldom  indeed  the  case  in  this  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Mr.  Webster  tells  me  he  considers 
them  the  best  possible  servants,  much  attached, 
contented,  and  grateful,  and  he  added,  he  would 
**  fearlessly  trust  them  with  untold  gold. ' '  They 
certainly  must  be  good  ones,  to  judge  by  the 

*  Prom  Lady  EmeUne  8uurt  Wortley**  **  TrmTol*  bi 
Reunited  Ststet  in  IM9-S0,"  in  the  preM  of  Ilmrper  sad 
Brothers. 
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tequisite  neatneM  and  ord^er  of  OTory  thing  in 
ike  estsblishment. 

Mr.  Webster's  farm  here  consiats  of  one  thon* 
sand  five  hundred  acres :  he  has  a  hundred  head 
of  cattle. 

'  Mr.  P.  Webster  has  been  a  good  deal  in  India, 
and  he. was  meatioaing  the  other  evening  tha4 
he  was  struck,  in  several  of  the  Engliah  schools 
in  thak  country,  by  the  tone  of  some  political 
lessons  that  were  taught  there.  For  instance, 
with  regard  to  fireedom  and  representation  of 
the  people,  ^c.;  the  natives  were  forcibly  re- 
minded of  their  own  nnrepresented  state,  by 
questions  bearing  on  the  subject — the  United 
States  being  instanced  as  an  example  of  almost 
universal  suffrage ;  Great  Britain  itself  of  a  less 
extensive  elective  franchise ;  France,  of  what- 
ever France  was  tilien ;  and  Hindostan  txptdai^ 
ly  ]^ointed  out  as  having  nothing  of  the  kind,  as 
if.  they  really  wished  to  make  the  poor  Hindoos 
discontented  with  their  present  state.  To  be 
sure  they  mi^t  as  well  go  to  Persia  and  Turkey 
for  their  examples.  .  Mr.-  F.  Webster  seemed  to 
think  the  Hindoos  were  begim^ing  a  Mttle  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  sooh  political  subjects. . 

While  we  were  at  dinner  a  day  or  two  ago, 
a  new  guest,  who  had  arrived  rather  late  from 
Jfew  York,  walked  in,  being  announced,  as  a 
generaL  He  was  a  very  military-looking  mpn, 
indeed,  with  a  formidable  pair  of  mustaches. 
Some  turn  in  the  eonveroation  reminding  me  of 
the  Mexican  war,  I  ^ked  if  General  — —  had 
served  in  Mexico.  Mr.  -^—  laug^ied,  and  told 
me  he  was  in  the  militia,  and  had  never  sntielt 
powder  in  his  lift. 

What  enterprinng  travelers  American  ladles 
sometimes  are !  My  Atlantic-crossing  perform^ 
aooes  seem  very  little  in  comparison  with  some 
of  their  expeditions.  It  would  not  surprise  me 
that  any  who  have  ever  gone  to  settle  in  the 
far-off  portions  of  the  country,  and  been  doomed 
to  undergo  such  rugged  experiences  as  those  de- 
scribed in  the  American  work  (by  a  lady)  called 
"  A  New  Home,  Who'll  FoUow  ?"  should  laugh 
at  hardships  and  discomforts  which  might  rea- 
•onably  deter  less  seasoned  and  experienced 
travelers ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  different  case 
with  those  habituated  only  to  refinenients  and 
ttnries.  Mr.  Webster  had  told  me  he  had  ex- 
pected for  some  littie  time  past  the  arrival  of  a 
lady,  a  relative  of  lus,  who  had*  lately  left  China 
lor  the  United  States;  she  was  to  leave  her 
husband  in  the  Celestial  flowery  land,  her  in- 
tention being,  I  believe,  to  see  her  relatives  and 
£riends  at  home,  and  then  to  rejoin  him  in  the 
course  of  some  months  in  China. 

like  the  gallant  chieftain  spoken  of  befiore, 
«he  anived  late,  and  during  dinner  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  and  **  Mrs.  P  ,  from 
China,''  was  announced.  She  came  in,  and 
met  her  relatives  and  friends,  as  quietly  as  if 
she  had  merely  made  a  ^*  petite  promenade  de 
quinze  jours"  (as  the  French  boasted  they  should 
do  when  they  went  to  besiege  Antwerp).  She 
seated  herself  at  table,  when  a  few  questions 
were  asked  relative  to  her  voyage. 


"  Had  you  a  good  passage  f " 

"Very— altogether." 

"How  long?" 

"  About  one  hundred  and  three  days"  (I  think 
this  is  correct,  but  I  can  not  answer  to  a  day). 

"  Pleasant  companions  ?"  .  ^. 

"Very  muoh  so,  and  with  book9  the  time 
passed  very  agreeably." 

All  this  was  as  quietiy  discltMsed  sa  if  the 
passage  liad  been  from  Dover  to  Boulogne,  and 
the  length  of  the  time  of  absence  a  fomight 

Mr.  Webster  was  good  enough  to  drive  me 
out  yesterday,  and  a  most  i^leqdid  drive  we 
had.  At  one  psjrt,  from  a  rather  high  eminence; 
we  had  a  glorious  panoramic  view :  it  was  really 
sublime :  ooean,  forest,  hill,  valley,  promontory, 
river,  field,  glade,  and  hollow,  were  spread  before 
us ;  altogether  they  formed  a  truly  magnificent 
prospect.  One  almost  seemed  to  be  looking  into 
boundless  spaoe^  We  paused  at  this  spot  a  lit- 
tle while  to  admire  .the  beautiful  scene.  How 
meet  a  companion  the  giant  Atlantic  seemed  for 
that  mighty  mind,  to  some  of  whose  noble  sen- 
timents I  had  just  been.  Ustening  with  delight 
and  veneration,  and  yet  how  far  beyond  the 
widest  sweep  of  ooean,  is  the  endless  expanse 
of  the  immortal  inteUec.t — ^time-overcoming — 
creatioi^-cQrojpelling  I 

However,  while  I  was  thus  up  in  the  elooda, 
they  (eondescei^dingly  determining,  I  suppose, 
to  return  my  call)  suddenly  came  down  upon 
us,  and  unmercifrilly.  St.  Swithin !  what  a  rain 
it  was  I  The  Ailaatic  is  a  beautiful  object  to 
look  at,  but  when  eiftier  he,  or  some  cousin- 
german  above,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  act  the 
part  of  shower-bath-extraordinary  to  yon,  it  is 
not  so  ple&sant.  My  thoughts  immediately  fled 
away  from  ocean  (except  the  descending  one), 
forest,  hill,  dale,  Mid  all  the  circumjacent  scen- 
ery, to  centre  ignomioiously  on  my  bonnet,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tip  of  my  nose,  which  was 
drenched  and  drowned  completely  in  a  half 
second.  My  vail — humble  defense  against  the 
fury  of  the  elements ! — acconunodated  its  drip- 
ping self  to  the  features  of  my  face,  like  the 
Uack  mask  of  some  desperate  burglar,  driven 
against  it,  also,  by  tiie  wind,  that  blew  a  ^^  few,'* 
I  can  assure  the  reader. 

How  Mr.  Webster  contrived  to  drive,  I  know 
not,  but  drive  he  did,  at  a  good  pace  too,  for 
*' after  us,"  indeed,  wss  "the  deluge;"  I  could 
scarcely  see  him ;  a  wall  of  water  separated  us, 
but  ever  and  anon  I  heard  faintiy,  through  the 
hissing,  and  splashing,  and  lashing,  and  pattee- 
ing  *  of  the  big  rain,  his  deep,  sonorous  voice, 
recommending  me  to  keep  my  cloak  well  about 
me,  which  no  mortal  cloak  of  any  spirit  will 
ever  allow  you  to  do  at  such  needful  moments 
— not  it  I     "My  kingdom  for  a  pin." 

When  we  arrived  at  Green  Harbour,  we  Ibund 
Mrs.  Webster  very  anxious  for  the  poor  rain- 
beaten  wayfarers.  She  took  every  kind  care  of 
me,  and,  except  a  very  slight  sowpfon  of  a  cold, 
the  next  morning,  I  did  not  suffer  any  incon- 
venience. Mr.  Webster  had  complained  of  not 
behig  very  well  befne  (I  think  a  slight^ittaok    j 
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of  hay-uthma),  but  I  wma  glad  to  moet  him  i 
soon  afterwarti  at  dinner,  not  at  all  the  worse  I 
for  the  tempeDtuoiu  dnve ;  and  for  my  part,  1 1 
oonld  most  cordially  thank  him  for  the  glorious 
panorama  he  had  shown  me,  and  the  splendid 
drive  through  what  seemed  almost  interminable 
woods  :  and  (since  we  had  gut  safely  through 
it),  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  witnessed  the  very 
excellent  imitation  of  the  Flood  which  had  been 
presented  before  (and  some  of  it  Into)  my  as- 
tonished eyes.     Mr.  Webster  told  me  the  drive 
through  the  woods  would  have  been  extended* 
but  for  the  rain,  ten  miles  I 

I  can  hot  describe  to  you  the  almost  adora- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Webster  is  regarded  in 
New  England.  The  newspapers  chronicle  his 
every  movement,  and  constantly  contain  anec- 
dotes respecting  him,  and  he  invariably  is  treat- 
ed with  the  greatest  respect  by  every  body,*  and, 
in  fact,  his  intellectual  greatness  seems  all  but 
worshiped.  Massachusetts  boasts,  with  a  oom^ 
mendable  pride  and  exultation,  that  he  is  one 
of  her  children.  A  rather  curious  anecdote  has 
been  going  the  round  pf  the  papers  lately.  It 
appears  Mr.  Webstef  was  at  Martha's  Vineyard 
a  short  time  ago,  and  he  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  the  principal  hotel,  at  Edgartown,  the  cap- 
ital, accompanied  by  some  of  his  fkmily,  and 
attended,  as  usual,  by  his  colored  servants. 
Now,  it  must  be  observed  that  Mr.  Webster  has 
a  swarthy,  almost  South-Spanish  complexion, 
and  when  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  inquired  for  apartments,  the  keeper  of  the 
hotel,  casting  dismayed  glances,  first  at  the 
domestics  of  different  shades  of  sable  and  ma- 
hogany, and  then  at  the  fine  dark  face  of  Mr. 
Webster,  excused  himself  from  providing  them 
with  acconmiodation,  declaring  he  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  receive  any  colored  persoru.  (This 
in  Now  England,  if  the  tale  be  true !)  The 
great  statesman  and  his  family  were  about  to 
seek  for  accommodation  elsewhere — thinking 
the  hotel-keeper  alluded  to  his  servants — ^when 
the  magical  name  of  "  glorious  Dan"  beooming 
known,  mine  host,  penitent  and  abashed,  after 
profuse  apologies,  intreated  him  to  honor  his 
house  with  his  presence.  **  All's  well  that  ends 
weU." 

One  can  not  wonder  at  the  Americans'  ex- 
treme admiration  of  the  genius  and  the  states- 
man-like qualities  of  their  disting^hed  coun- 
tryman, his  glorious  and  electrifying  eloquence, 
his  great  powers  of  ratiocination,  his  solid  judg- 
ment, his  stores  of  knowledge,  and  his  large  and 
comprehensive  mind— a  mind  of  that  real  ex- 
pansion and  breadth  which,  heaven  knows,  too 
few  public  men  can  boast  of. 

THE  JEWELED  WATCH. 

AMONG  the  many  officers  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  retired  on  half-pay, 
was  Captain  Dutton  of  the  — th  regiment.  He 
had  lately  married  the  pretty,  portionless  daugh- 
ter of  a  deceased  brother  ofiicer ;  and  filled  with 
romantic  visions  of  rural  bliss  and  *^  love  in  a 
•ottage,"  the  pair,  who  were  equally  unskilled 


in  the  practical  details  of  housekeeping,  fanjied 
they  could  live  in  affluence,  and  enjoy  all  the 
luxuries  of  lifis,  on  the  half-pay  which  forniod 
their  sole  income. 

They  took  up  their  abode  near  a  pleasant 
town  in  the  south  oi  England,  and  for  a  time 
got  on  pretty  weU  *,  but  when  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  a  sweet  little  boy  made  his  appear- 
anoe,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  an  eqoallgr 
sweet  little  girl,  t|iey  found  that  nursemaids^ 
baby-linen,  doctors,  and  ail  the  etceteras  apper- 
taining to  the  introduction  and  support  of  th«M 
baby-visitors,  fonned  %■  serious  item  in  their 
yeariy  expenditure. 

For  a  while  th^y  straggled  on  without  falling 
into  debt ;  but  at  length  their  giddy  feet  slipped 
into  that  vortex  which  has  engulfed  so  many, 
and  their  afifaiis  began  to  Assume  a  very  gloomy 
aspect.  About  this  time  an  adventurer  named 
Smith,  with  whom  Captain  Dutton  became 
casually  acquainted,  and  whose  plausible  man- 
ners and  appearanoe  completely  imposed  on  the 
frank,  unsuspecting  soldier,  proposed  to  him  a 
plan  for  insuring,  as  he  represented  it,  a  large  and 
rapid  fortune.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  eta- 
barking  considerable  capital  in. the  manufacture 
of  some  new  kind  of  spirit-lamps,  which  Smitk 
assured  the  captain  would,  when  once  known, 
supersede  the  use  of  candles  and  oil-lampa 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

To  hear  him  descant  on  the  manreloos  vir- 
tues and  money-making  qualities  of  his  lamp, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  take  him  for  the  lineal 
deecendant  of  Aladdin,  and  inheritor  of  that 
scampish  individual's  precious  heirioom.  Our 
modem  magician,  however,  candidly  oenfessed 
that  he  stUl  wanted  the  *^  slave  of  the  lamp," 
or,  in  other  words,  ready  money,  to  set  the  in- 
vention a-going ;  and  he  at  length  succeeded  i& 
persuading  the  unlucky  captain  to  sell  out  of 
the  army,  and  invest  the  price  of  his  oommiseioQ 
in  this  luminous  venture.  If  Captain  Dutton 
had  refused  to  pay  the  money  until  he  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  correctly  the  name  of  the 
invention,  he  would  have  saved  his  cash,  at  the 
expense  probably  of  a  semi-dislocation  of  his 
jaws ;  for  the  lamp  rejoioed  in  an  eight  sylla- 
bled title,  of  which  each  vocable  belonged  to  a 
different  tongue— the  first  being  Greek,  tiie 
fourth  Syriac,  and  tiie  last  taken  from  the 
aboriginal  language  of  New  Zealand;  the  inter- 
vening sounds  believed  to  be  respectively,  akin 
to  Latin,  German,  Sanscrit,  and  Malay.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  this  prettige  of  a  name, 
the  lamp  was  a  decided  failure :  its  light  was 
brilliant  enough;  but  the  odor  it  exhaled  in 
burning  was  so  orerpowering,  so  suggestive  of 
an  evil  origin,  so  every  way  abominable,  that 
those  adventurous  purchasers  who  tried  it  onoe, 
seldom  submitted  their  olfactory  nerves  to  a 
second  ordeal.  The  sale  and  manufacture  of 
the  lamp  and  its  accompanying  spirit  were  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Smith  alone  in  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  cities  of  England,  he  having  kindly 
arranged  to  take  all  the  trouble  off  his  partner's 
hands,  and  only  requiring  liim-^  furnish  the 
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funds*  For  some  time  the  accounts 
of  the  business  trsnsmitted.  to  Captain  Button 
were  most  flourishing,  and  he  and  his  gentle 
wife  fondly  thought  they  were  about  to  realize 
a  splendid  fortune  for  their  little  ones ;  but'  at 
length  they  began  to  feel  anxious  for.  the  arrival 
of  th^  cent.-per-cent.  profits  which  had  been 
promisee^  but  which  never  oame;  and  Mr. 
Smith's  letters  suddenly  ceasing,  his  partner 
one  morning  set  off  to  inspect  the  scene  of 
operations. 

Arrived  at  L— — ,  he' repaired  to  the  street 
where  the  manufactory  was  situated,  and  found 
it  shut  up !  Mr.  Smi^  had  gone  off  to  America, 
considerably  in  debt  to  those  who  had^been 
foolish  enough  io  trust  him ;  and  leaving  more 
rent  due  on  the  premises  than  the  rem^kintag 
stock  in  trade  of  the  unpronounceable  lamp 
would  pay.  As  to  the  poor  ex-c^ptain,  he  re- 
turned to  his  family  a  ruined  man. 

But  strength  is  often  found  in  the  depths  op 
adversity,  courage  in  despair;  and  both  our 
hero  and  his  wife  set  resolutely  to  work  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  children.  Happily 
they  owed  no  debts.  On  selling  out,  Captain 
Button  had  honorably  paid  every  farthing  he 
owed  in  the  world  before  intrusting  the  remain- 
der of  his  capital  ta  the  unprincipled  Smith; 
and  now  this  upright  conduct  watf  its  own  re- 
ward. 

He  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  and  while  seek- 
ing some  permanent  employment,  earned  a 
trifle  occasionally  by  copying  manuscripts,  and 
engrossing  in  an  attorney's  office.  His  wife 
worked  diligently  with  her  needle ;  but  the  care 
of  a  young  family,  -and  the  necessity  of  dispens- 
ing with  a  servant,  hindered  her  from  adding 
much  to  their  resources.  Notwithstanding  their 
extreme  poverty,  they  managed  to  preserve  a 
decent  app^aranee,  and  to  prevent  even  their 
neighbors  from  knowing  the  straits  to  which 
they  were  often  reduced.  Their  little  cottage 
was  always  exquisitely  clean  and  neat;  and 
the  children,  despite  of  scanty  clothing,  and 
often  insufficient  food,  looked  as  they  were, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  gentleman. 

It  was  Mrs.  Button's  pride  to  preserve  the 
respectable  appearance  of  her  husband's  ward- 
robe; and  often  did  she  work  till  midnight  at 
turning  his  coat  and  dammg  his  linen,  that  he 
might  appear  as  usual  among  his  equals.  She 
often  urged  him  to  visit  his  former  aoquaint- 
ances,  who  had  power  to  befriend  him,  and 
solicit  their  interest  in  obtaining  some  perma- 
nent employment ;  but  the  soldier,  who  was  as 
brave  as  a  lion  when  facing  the  enemy,  shrank 
with  the  timidity  of  a  girl  from  exposing  him- 
self to  the  humiliation  of  a  refusaj,  and  could 
not  bear  to  confess  his  urgent  need.  He  had 
too  much  delicacy  to  press  his  claims ;  he  was 
too  proud  to  be  importunate;  and  so  others 
succeeded  where  he  failed. 

It  happened  that  the  general  under  whom  he 
had  served,  and  who  had  lost  sight  of  him  since 
his  retirement  from  the  service,  came  to  spend 
a  few  months  at  the  watering-place  near  which 


the  Buttons  resided,  and  hired  for  the  season  a 
handsome  furnished  house.  Walking  one  morn- 
ing on  the  sands,  in  a  disconsolate  mood,  our 
hero  saw,  with  surprise,  his  former  commander 
approaching;  and  with  a  sudden  feeling  of 
false  shame,  he  tried  to  avoid  a  recognition. 
But  the  quidc  eye  of  General  Vernon  was  not 
to  be  eluded,  and  interoeptmg  him  with  an 
outstretched  hand,  he  exclaimed — "  What,  But- 
ton 1  is  that  you  ?  It  seems  an  age  since  we 
met.     Living  in  this  neighborhood,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  general ;  I  have  been  living  here  since 
I  retired  from  the  service." 

"And  you  SQld  out,  I  think — to  please  tho 
mistress,  I  suppose,  Button  ?  Ah !  these  ladies 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  .Tell  Mxs. 
Button  I  shall  call  on  her  some  morning,  and 
read  her  a  lecture  for  taking  you  from  us." 

Poor  Button's  look  of  confusion,  as  he  pic- 
tured the  general's  visit  surprising  his  vrife  in 
the  performance  of  her  menial  labors,  rather 
surprised  the  veteran;  but  its  true  cause  did 
not  occur  to  him;  He  had  had  a  great  regaid 
for  Button,  considering  him  one  of  the  best  and 
bravest  officers  under  his  conmiand,  and  was 
sincerely  pleased  at  meeting  him  again;  so, 
after  a  ten  minutes'  colloquy,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  which  the  ex-soldier,  like  a  war-horse 
who  pricks  up  his -ears  at  the  sound  of  tba 
trumpet,  became  gay  and  ^animated,  as  old 
associations  of  the  camp  and  field  came  back 
on  him,  the  general  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  said — ^^  You'll  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row, Button,  and  meet  a  few  of  your  old  friendp  ? 
Come,  I'll  take  no  excuse ;  you  must  not  turn 
hermit  on  our  hands." 

At  first  Button  was  going  to  refuse,  but  on 
second  thoughtv  accepted  the  invitation,  i  .t 
having,  indeed,  any  good  reason  to  oSer  fur 
declining  it.  Having  taken  leave  of  ihe  gen- 
eral, therefore,  he  proceeded  toward  home,  and 
announced  their  rencontre  to  his  wife.  She, 
poor  woman,  immediately  took  out  his  'WtM- 
saved  suit,  and  occupied  herself  in  repairing^  d^ 
best  she  might,  the  cruel  ravages  of  time:  as 
well  ss  in  starching  and  ironing  an  already 
snowy  shirt  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Next  day,  in  due  time,  he  arrived  at  General 
Vernon's  handsome  temporary  dwelling,  and  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome.  A  dozen  guests,  civil- 
ians as  well  as  soldiers,  sat  down  to  a  splendid 
banquet.  After  dinner,  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  the  recent  improvements  in  arts 
and  manufactures ;  and  comparisons  were  drawn 
between  the  relative  talent  for  invention  dis* 
played  by  artists  of  different  countries.  Watch- 
making happening  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  arts  which  had  during  late  years  been  won- 
derfully improved,  the  host  desired  his  valet  to 
fetch  a  most  beautiful  little  watch,  a  perfect 
chef'd'fBuvre  of  workmanship,  which  he  had 
'  lately  purchased  in  Paris ;  and  which  was  less 
valuable  for  its  richly  jeweled  case,  than  fbr  the 
exquisite  perfection  of  the  mechanism  it  en- 
shrined. The  trinket  passed  from  hand  to 
J  hand,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  th^^fuests; 
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then  the  conversation  turned  on  other  topics, 
iuid  manj  subjects  were  diBomsed,  until  they 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room  to  take  coffee. 

After  sitting  there  a  while,  the  general  sod** 
denly  recollected  his  watch,  and  ringing  for  his 
valety  desired  him  to  take  it  from  the  dining- 
room  table,  where  it  had  been  left,  and  restore 
it  to  its  proper  place.  In  a  few  moments  the 
eervant  returned,  lool±ig  somewhat  frightened : 
he  could  not  find  the  watch.  General  Vernon, 
surprised,  went  himself  to  seardi,  but  was  not 
more  fortunate. 

^^  Perhaps,  sir,  you  or  one  of  the  company 
may  hare  carried  it  by  mistake  into  the  draw- 
ing-room?" 

"  I  think  not ;  but  we  will  try." 

Another  search,  in  which  all  the  gueeta  join- 
ed, but  without  avail, 

"What  I  fear,"  said  the  general,  "is  that 
Eome  one  by  chance  may  tread  upon  and  break 
it. 

General  Yemon  was  a  widower,  and  tbis 
c^  t$tly  trinket  was  intended  as  a  preseAt  to  his 
only  child,  a  daughter,  who  had  lately  married 
a  wealfhy  baronet. 

'^  We  ^Krill  none  of  us  leave  this  room  until  It 
is  found!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  gentlemen 
\/ith  ominous  emphasis. 

"  That  decision,"  said  a  young  man,  who 
^€a8  engaged  that  night  to  a  ball,  ^*  might  quar- 
t^.r  us  on  our  host  for  an  indefinite  time.  I 
propose  a  much  more  speedy  and  satisfactory 
expedient :  let  us  all  be  searched." 

This  suggestion  was  received  with  laughter 
pud  acclamations;  and  the  young  man,  pre- 
.  nting  himself  as  the  first  victim,  waa  searched 
by  the  valet,  who,  for  the  nonoe,  enacted  the 
part  of  custom-house  officer.  The  general,  who 
nt  first  opposed  this  piece  of  practical  pleasantry, 
ended  by  laughing  at  it ;  and  each  new  inspeo- 
r^n  of  pockets  produced  firesh  bursts  of  mirth. 
Captain  Dutton  alone  took  no  share  in  what 
was  going  on  :  his  hand  trembled,  his  brow 
(Wkened,  and  he  stood  as  much  apart  as  pos- 
rible.  At  length  his  turn  came;  the  other 
^aests  had  all  displayed  the  contents  of  their 
pockets,  BO  with  one  accord,  and  amid  renewed 
liTighter,  they  surrounded  him,  exclaiming  that 
}/i  must  be  the  guilty  one,  as  he  was  the  last. 
The  captain,  pale  and  agitated,  muttered  some 
excuses,  unheard  amid  tho  uproar. 

"Now  for  it,  Johnson!"  cried  one  to  the 
valet. 

^Johnson,  we're  watching  you!"  said  an- 
other; "produce  the  culprit." 

The  servant  advanced;  but  Dutton  crossing 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  declared  in  an  agitated 
voice,  that,  except  by  violence,  no  one  should 
lay  a  hand  on  him.  A  very  awkward  silence 
ensued,  which  the  general  broke  by  saying: 
"  Captain  Button  is  right ;  this  child's  play  has 
lasted  long  enough.  I  dsim  exemption  for  him 
and  for  myself." 

Button,  trembling  and  unable  to  speak,  thank- 
ed his  kind  host  by  a  grateful  look,  and  then 
to<^    an    early    opportunity    of  withdrawing; 


General  Yemon  iid  not  make  the  slightest  re» 
mark  on  his  departure,  and  the  remaining' guests, 
through  politeness,  imitated  his  reserve;  but 
the  mirth  of  the  evening  waa  gone,  every  face 
looked  anxious,  and  the  host  himself  seemed 
grave  and  thoughtftU. 

Captain  Button  apent  some  time  in  wander- 
ing restlessly  ou  the  sands  before  he  returned 
home.  It  was  late  when  he  entered  the  cottage, 
and  his  wife  c^uld  not  repress  an  «xeIamatioQ 
of  affright  when  she  saw  his  pale  and  troubled 
ooontenance. 

"Whathaahappsned?"  cried  she. 

"Nothing,"  replied  her  husband,  throwing 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  laying  a  small  packet 
on  the  table.  "  You  have  oost  me  very  dear," 
he  said,  addressing  it.  In  vain  did  his  wife  try 
to  soothe  him,  and  obtain  an  explanation. 
"  Not  now,  Jane,"  he  said ;  "  to-morrow  we 
shall  see.     To^norrow  I  will  tell  you  all." 

Early  next  mondng  he  went  to  General 
Yemon's  house.  Although  he  walked  resolutely, 
his  mind  was  sadly  troubled.  How  could  he 
present  himself?  In  what  Way  would  he  be 
received?  How  oould  he  speak  to  the  general 
without  risking  the  reception  of  some  look  or 
word  which  he  could  hever  pardon  ?  The  very 
meeting  with  Johnson  was  to  be  dreaded. 

He  knocked;  another  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  instantly  gave  him  admission.  "  TVs 
man,  at  all  events,"  bethought,  "knows  nothing 
of  what  has  passed."  Will  the  gmeral  receive 
him?  Ifes;  he  is  ushered  into  his  dressing- 
room.  Without  daring  to  raise  his  eyes,  the 
poor  man  began  to  speak  in  a  low  hurried  voice. 

"  General  Yemon,  you  thought  my  conduct 
strange  last  night ;  and  painful  and  humiliating 
aa  its  explanation  will  be,  I  feel  it  due  to  you 
and  to  myself  to  make  It — " 

His  auditor  tried  to  speak,  but  Button  went 
on,  wi^out  heeding  the  interruption.  "My 
misery  is  at  its  height :  that  is  my  only  excuse. 
My  wife  and  our  four  little  ones  are  actually 
starving  I" 

"  My  firiend  I"  cried  the  general  with  emotion. 
But  Button  proceeded. 

"I  can  not  describe  my  feelings  yesterday 
while  seated  at  your  luxurious  table.  I  thought 
of  my  p<k>r  Jane,  depriving  herself  of  a  morsel 
of  bread  to  give  it  to  her  baby ;  of  my  little 
pale  thin  Annie,  whose  delicate  appetite  rejects 
the  coarse  food  which  is  all  we  can  give  her ; 
and  in  an  evil  hour  I  transferred  two  path  from 
my  plate  to  my  pocket,  thinking  they  would 
tempt  my  little  darling  to  eat.  I  should  have 
died  of  shame  had  these  things  been  produced 
from  my  pocket,  and  your  guests  and  servant 
made  witnesses  of  my  cruel  poverty.  NoW, 
general,  you  Imow  all ;  and  but  for  the  fear  of 
being  suspected  by  you  of  a  crime,  my  distress 
should  never  have  been  known !" 

"A  life  of  unblemished  honor,"  replied  his 
friend,  "has  placed  you  above  the  reach  of 
suspicion  ;  besides,  look  here  !"  And  he  show- 
ed the  missing  watch.  "  It  is  I,"  continued  he, 
"who  must  ask  pardon  of  you  all.     In  a  fit  of 
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abMnM  I  ha4  tiiopped  it  into  my  waifliooat 
pocket,  where,  in  Johnaoa^s  preMoca,  I  cUbcoy- 
wed  it  while  undreMiiig." 

"If  1  h*d  ottly  known!**  murmuied  poor 
Putton.  - 

"  Doa't  rflfiet  what  has  dcGorted,**  said  ihe 
genera],  jMreMii^  hi«  hand  kindly.  "  It  has  been 
the  means  of  *^Tyyt^"*'**c  ^^  vnih  wl)a^  you 
ahould  never  have  ooi^pealed  from  an  old  friend, 
who,  please  Qod,  will  find  tomiQ  |neaoB  to  serve 
you." 

In  a  few  days  Csptain  Buttcm  reoeived  aiv- 
otilier  invitation  to  din0  w^  thte  ^penersJ.  All 
the  Sormer  guesti  wwe  assembled,  and  their 
bost,  with  ready  taot,  took  occasion  to  apologize 
lor  his  strange  lorget&dness  %hoQt  the  watch. 
Captain  Dutton  fbmid  a  paper  witiiin  th^  folds 
of  his  napkin:  it  was  his  nominatk>n  to  an 
honorable  and  lacrative  post,  which  insured 
competeooe  si^l  comfort  to  himself  and  his 
family. 


NEW  PROOF  OF  THE  E AETH'S  EOTATION. 
^  rpHE  earth   does  move  notwithstanding," 

X  whispered  Oalileo,  leaving  tha  dungeon 
of  the  In<iuisitioa :  by  which  he  raesnt  his 
friends  to  understand,  'that  if  the  earth  did 
move,  the  fact  would  remain  so  in  spite  of  his 
punii^mient.  Bat  a  le«8  orthodox  assembly 
than  theoonclave  of  Cardinals  n^ight  have  been 
stsggered  by  the  novelty  of  the  new  philosophy. 
According  to  Laplace,  the  apparent  diurnal 
plienomena  of  the  heavens  would  be  the  same 
either  from  the  revolution  of  the  sun  or  the 
eirih ;  and  more  than  one  reason  made  strongly 
in  iavor  of  the  prevalent  (pinion  that  ih»  earth, ' 
not  the  sun,  wss  stationary.  First,  it  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  impression  of  the  .senses  \  and 
next,  to  disbelieve  in  the  fixity  of  the  solid  globe, 
was  not  only  to  eject  from  its  pride  of  place  our 
little  planet,  but  to  disturb  the  longTcherished 
sentiment  that  we  ounelves  are  the  centre — the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  the  universe.  However, 
the  truth  will  out;  and  this  is  its  great  distino- 
iion  from  error,  that  whiis  aveiy  new  discovely 
adds  to  its  strength,  fi^lsehood  in  weakened  and 
at  last  driven  from  the  field. 

That  the  earth  revolves  round  ^e  sun,  and 
rotates  on  its  polar  axis,  have  long  been  the 
settled  oanons  of  our  system.  But  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  has  been  rendered  vuibU  by  a  prac- 
tical demonstration,  which  has  drawn  much  at- 
tention in  Paris,,aiMl  is  beginning  to  excite  in^ 
terest  in  this  eountry.  The  inventor  is  M. 
Foucault;  and  the  following  description  has 
been  given  of  the  mode  of  proof: 

"  At  the  centre  of  the  dome  of  the  Panth^n 
a  fine  wire  is  attached,  from  which  a  sphere  of 
metal,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  is  sus- 
pended ao  as  to  hang  near  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. This  apparatus  is  put  in  vibration  after 
the  maimer  of  a  pendulum.  Under  and  coib> 
centrical  with  it,  is  pished  a  eiwailar  table,  some 
twenty  feet  in  dismeter,  tiie  circumference  of 
which  is  divided  into  degrees,,  minutes,  &c.,  and 
the  divisions  numbered.     Now,  supposing  the 


earth  to  have  the  diurnal  motion  imputed  to  it, 
and  ¥iiioh  explains  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
night,  the  plane  in  which  this  pendulum  vibrates 
wiU  not  be  sffeoted  by  this  motion,  but  the  tabla 
over  which  the  pendulum  is  suspended  will  con- 
tinually change  its  position  in  virtue  of  the  diur- 
nal motion,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  revolution 
round  its  centre.  Since,  then,  the  tAble  thus 
revolves,  and  the  pendulum  which  vibrates  over 
it  does  not  revolve,  the  consequenee  is,  that  a 
line  traced  upon  the  table  by  a  point  projecting 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ball  will  chsnge  its  di- 
rection relatively  to 'the  table  from  minute  to 
minute  and  frsm  ttooaf  to  hour,  so  that  if  such 
point  were  a  pencil,  and  that  paper  were  spread 
upon  the  table,  the  course  formed  by  this  pencil 
would  form  a  system  of  lines  radiating  from  the 
oentM  of  the  table.  The  practioed  eye  of  a  cor- 
rect observer,  especially  if  aided  by  a  proper 
optical  instrument,  vfiny  sotuolly  see  the  motion 
which  the  table  has  in  common  with  the  earth 
undei^  the  pendulum  between  two  successive  vi- 
brations. It  is,  in  fMst,  apparent  that  the  ball, 
or  rather  the  point  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ball,  does  not  retum  precisely  to  the  same 
point  of  the  oiieumferenoe  of  the  table  after  two 
successive  vibrations.  Thus  is  rendered  visible 
the  motion  which  the  table  has  in  common  with 
the  esrth." 

Crowds  are  s%id  to  flock  daily  to  the  Panth^n 
to  witness  this  interesting  experiment.  It  has 
been  successfrilly  repeated  at  the  Eussell  Insti- 
tution, and  preparations  are  being  made  in  some 
private  houses  for  the  purpose.  A  lofty  stair- 
case  or  room  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  would 
suffice;  but  the  domo  of  St.  Faults,  or,  as.Bug- 
gested  by  Mr.  Sylvestre  in  the  Tlunef,  the  tran- 
sept of  die  Crystal  Palace,  o£fers  the  most  eli- 
gible site.  The  table  would  mske  its  revolutba 
at  the  rate  of  15°  per  hour.  Explanations, 
however,  will  be  necessary  from  lecturers  and 
others  who  give  imitations  of  M.  Foucault'a 
ingenuity,  to  render  it  intelligible  to  those  tm- 
acquainted  with  mathematics,  or  with  the  laws 
of  gravity  and  spherical  motion.  For  instance, 
it  will  not  be  readily  understood  by  every  one 
why  the  pendulum  ^ould  vibrate  in  the  same 
plane,  and  not  partake  of  -the  earth's  rotation 
in  common  with  the  table ;  but  this  could  be 
thowu  with  a  bullet  suspended  by  a  silk-worm's 
thread.  Next,  tiie  apparent  horixontal  revolu- 
tion of  the  table  round  its  centre  will  be  incom- 
prehensible to  many,  as  representative  of  its 
own  and  the  earth's  motion  round  its  axis. 
Perhaps  Kr.  Wyld's  colossal  globe  will  afford 
opportunities  for  simplifying  these  perplexitiei 
to  the  unlearned. 

The  pendulum  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  in- 
strument, and  has  been  a  useful  handmaid  to 
science.  We  are  familiar  with  it  as  the  time- 
regulator  of  our  clocks,  and  the  ease  with  which, 
tiuy  may  bo  made  to  go  faster  or  slower  by  ad- 
justing its  length.  But  neither  this  nor  the 
Pantheon  elucidation  constitutes  its  sole  appli- 
cation. By  it  the  latitude  may  be  approximately 
ascertained,  the  density  of  tiie  earth's  strata  in 
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different  places,  and  ita  elliptical  eccentricity  of 
figure.  The  noble  Florentine  already  quoted  was 
its  inventor ;  and  it  is  related  of  Galileo,  while 
a  .boy,  that  he  was  the  first  to  observe  how  the 
height  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  church  nodght  be 
measured  by  the  times  of  the  vibration  of  the 
chandeliers  suspended  at  different  altitudes. 
Were  the  earth  perforated  from  London  to  our 
antipodes,  and  the  air  exhausted,  a  ball  dropped 
through  would  at  the  centre  acquire  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  opposite  side,  whence 
it  would  again  descend,  and  so  oscillate  forward 
and  backward  from  one  side  of  the  globe's  sur- 
face to  the  other  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum. 
Very  likely  the  Cardinals  of  the  Vatican  would 
deem  this  heresy,  or  *^  fl»t  blasphemy.'' 

To  clearly  appreciate  the  following  popular 
explanation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
convince  himself  of  one  property  of  the  pendu- 
lum, via.,  that  of  constantly  vibrating  in  the 
same  plane.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  a  pendu- 
lum is  suspended  over  a  conmion  table,  the  parU 
bearing  the  pendulum  being  alto  attached  to  the 
table.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  table  can  move 
freely  on  its  centre  like  a  music-stool :  the  pen- 
dulum being  put  in  motion  will  continue  to 
move  in  the  same  plane  between  the  eye  and 
any  object  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  although 
the  table  is  made  to  revolve,  and  during  one 
revolution  will  have  radiated  through  the  whole 
circumference.  A  few  moments'  reflection  are 
only  necessary  to  prove,  this. 


plane  at  the  pole,  and  in  planes  paralW  to 
other  at  any  intermediarte  point. 


PXOUBB  I. 

The  above  figure  represents  a  plane  or  table 
on  the  top  of  a  globe,  or  at  the  north  pole  of 
the  earth.  To  this  table  are  fixed  two  rods, 
from  which  is  suspended  a  pendulum,  moving 
freely  in  any  direction.  The  pendulum  is  made 
to  vibrate  in  the  path  a  b  ;  it  will  continue  to 
vibrate  in  this  line,  and  have  no  apparent  circu- 
lar or  angular  motion  until  the  globe  revolves, 
when  it  will  appear  to  have  vibrated  through 
the  entire  circle,  to  an  object  fixed  on  the  table 
and  moving  tnth  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  the  circular  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  only 
apparent,  since  it  is  the  table  that  revolves — 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  pendulum  in  a  cir- 
cle being  the  same  as  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  land  to  a  person  on  board  ship,  or  the  re-  | 
cession  of  the  earth  to  a  person  in  a  balloon. 
The  pendulum  vibrates  always  in   the  same. 


Fig.  2  represents  the  earth  or  a  globe  revolv- 
ing once  in  twenty-four  hours  on  its  axis  (s  n). 
It  is  divided,  on  ite  upper  hall^  by  lines  parallel 
to  each  other,  representing  the  latitudes  60  de- 
grees, 30  degrees,  and  the  equator,  where  the 
latitude  is  nothing.  The  lines  a  6,  at  90,  60, 
30,  and  0  represent  the  planes  of  those  latitudes ; 
or,  in  more  familiar  terms,  tables,  over  which  % 
pendulum  is  supposed  to  vibrate,  and  moving 
with  them  in  their  revolutions  round  the  axis 
(s  n).  This  being  clearly  understood,  the  next 
object  is  to  show  how  the  pendulum  moves 
round  the  tables,  for  each  of  the  latitudes ;  also 
to  show  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  circular  mo- 
tion as  it  approaches  the  equator  (■  ■),  where, 
as  was  before  observed,  the  latitude  is  nothing. 

A  pendulum  vibrating  over  the  plane,  or  ta- 
ble (a  b)j  on  the  top  of  the  globe,  has  been  al- 
ready shown  (by  Fig.  1)  to  go  round  the  entire 
circle  in  twenty-four  hours ;  or  to  have  an  angu- 
lar velocity  of  90,  or  quarter  of  a  circle,  in  six 
hours.  The  plane  (a  6),  at  60,  has  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  axis  (s  it),  which  will  cause  a  pen- 
dulum vibrating  over  it  to  move  through  its 
circumference  at  a  diminished  rate.  This  will 
be  shown  by  reference  to  the  figure.  The  globe 
is  revolving  in  the  direction  from  left  to  right ; 
the  pendulum  is  ribrating  over  the  line  a  A, 
which,  at  all  times  during  its  course,  is  parallel 
with  the  first  path  of  vibration.  The  plane  may 
now  be  supposed  to  have  moved  during  six  hours, 
or  to  have  gone  through  a  quarter  of  an  entire  rev- 
olution, equal  to  90 ;  but  the  pendulum  has  only 
moYod  from  e  to  a,  considerably  less  than  90. 
Again,  if  the  plane  is  carried  another  six  hours, 
making  together  180,  the  Figure  shows  the  pen- 
dulum to  have  moved  only  from  e  to  a.  consider- 
ably less  than  1 80.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  lower  latittide  of  30,  where,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
circular,  .or  angular  motion  of  the  pendulum,  is 
considerably  slower  than  in  the  latitude  of  60,  con- 
tinuing to  diminish,  until  it  becomes  nothing  at 
the  equator,  where  it  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Fig- 
ure to  be  always  parallel  to  itself,  and  constant 
over  its  path  of  vibration  through  the  entire  circle. 
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ADVENTURE  WITH  A  GRIZZLY  BEAR.* 

I  NOW  took  a  long  farewell  of  the  horses,  and 
turned  northward,  selecting  a  line  close  in 
by  the  base  of  the  hills,  going  along  at  an  im- 
proved pace,  with  a  view  of  reaching  the  tra- 
diug-poat  the  same  night  j  but  stopping  in  a 
gully  to  look  for  water,  I  found  a  little  pool, 
evidently  scratched  out  by  a  bear,  as  there 
were  foot-prints  and  claw-marlu  about  it;  and 
I  was  aware  instinct  prompts  that  brute  where 
water  is  nearest  the  surface,  when  he  scratches 
until  he  coilies  to  it.  This  was  ooe  of  very 
large  size,  the  foot-rnuk  behind  the  toes  being 
full  nine  inches  j  and  although  I  had  my  mis- 
giving^ about  the  prudence  of. a  tete-a'teie  with 
a  great  grizzly  bear,  still  the  **  better  part  of 
valor"  was  overcome,  as  it  often  is,  by  the  an- 
ticipated honor  and  glory  of  a  single  combat, 
and  conquest  of  such  a  ferocious  beast.  I  was 
well  armed,  too,  with  my  favorite  rifle,  a  Colt's 
revolver,  that  never  disappointed  me,  and  a  non- 
descript weapon,  a  sort  of  cross  betwixt  a  clay- 
more and  a  bowie-knife  -,  so,  after  capping  afresh, 
hanging  the  bridle  on  the  horn  of  the  saddle, 
and,  staking  my  mule,  I  followed  the  trail  up  a 
gully,  and  much  sooner  than  I  expected  came 
within  view  and  good  shooting  distance  of 
Bruin,  who  was  seated  erect,  with  )>is  side  to- 
ward me,  in  front  of  a  manzanita  bush,  making 
a  repast  on  his  favorite  berry. 

The  sharp  click  of  the  cock  causing  him  to 
turn  quickly  round,  left  little  time  for  delibera- 
tion j  so,  taking  a  ready  good  aim  at  the  region 
of  the  heart,  t  let  drive,  the  ball  (as  I  subse- 
quently found)  glancing  along  the  ribs,  entering 
the  armpit,  and  shattering  smartly  some  of  the 
shoulder  bones.  I  exulted  as  I  saw  him  stag- 
ger and  come  to  his  side;  the  next  glance, 
however,  revealed  him,  to  my  dismay,  ou  all 
fours,  in  direct  pursuit,  but  going  lame;  so  I 
bolted  for  the  mule,  sadly  encumbered  with  a 
huge  pair  of  Mexican  spurs,  the  nervous  noise 
of  the  crushing  brush  close  in  my  rear  oonvinc- 
ixig  me  he  was  fast  gaining  on  me ;  I  therefore 
dropped  my  rifle,  putting  on  fresh  steam,  and 
reaching  the,  rope,  pulled  up  the  picket-pin,  and 
springing  into  the  saddle  with  merely  a  hold  of 
^e  lariat,  plunged  the  spurs  into  the  mule, 
which,  much  to  my  affright  produced  a  kick  and 
ft  retrograde  movement;  but  iu  the  exertion 
having  got  a  glimpse  of  my  pursuer,  uttering  a 
snort  of  terror,  he  went  off  at  a  pace  I  did  not 
think  him  capable  of,  soon  widening  the  dis- 
tance botwixt  us  and  the  bear ;  but  having  no 
meand  of  guiding  his  motions,  he  brought  me 
violently  in  contact  with  the  arm  of  a  tree, 
which  unhorsed  and  stunned  me  exceedingly. 
Scrambling  to  my  feet  as  well  as  I  could,  I  saw 
my  relentless  enemy  close  at  hand,  leaving  me 
the  only  alternative  of  ascending  a  tree ;  but, 
in  my  hurried  and  nervous  efforts,  1  had  scarcely 
my  f«^^  above  his  reach,  when  he  was  right  un- 
der evidently  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  blood,  as 
the  exertion  made  it  well  out  copiously.  After 
♦  FrQoa  Kelly's  *♦  Ezconion  to  California.*' 


a  mementos  pause,  and  a  fierce  glare  upward 
from  his  blood-fthot  eyes,  he  clasped  the  trunk ; 
but  I  saw  his  endeavors  to  climb  were  crippled 
by  the  wounded  shoulder.  However,  by  the  aid 
of  his  jaws,  he  just  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
first  branch -with  his  sound  arm,  and  was  work- 
ing convulsively  to  bring  up  the  body,  when, 
with  a  well-directed  blow  from  my  cutlass,  I 
completely  severed  the  tendons  of  the  foot,  and 
he  instantly  fell  with  a  dreadful  souse  and  hor- 
rific g^owl,  the  blood  spouting  up  as  if  impelled 
from 'a  jet;  he  rose  again  somewhat  tardily, 
and  limping  round  the  tree  with  Upturned  eyes, 
kept  tearing  off  the  bark  with  his  bisks.  How- 
ever, watching  my  opportunity,  and  leanmg 
downward,  I  sent  a  ball  bcfva.  my  revolver  with 
such  good  effect  immediately  be^iind  the  head, 
that  he  dropped;  and  my  nerves  being  now 
rather  more  composed,  I  leisurely  distributed 
the  remaining  five  balls  in  the  most  vulnerabU 
parts  of  his-earcase. 

By  this  time  I  saw  the  muscular  system  to- 
tally relaxed,  so  I  descended  with  confidence, 
and  found  him  quite  dead,  and  myself  not  a 
little  enervated  with  the  excitement  and  tho 
effects  of  my  wound,  which  bled  profusely  from 
the  temple ;  so  much  so,  that  I  thought  an  ar- 
tery was  ruptured.  I  bound  up  my  head  at 
well  aa  I  could,  loaded  my  revolver  anew,  and 
returned  for  my  rifle ;  but  as  evening  was  ap- 
proaching, and  my  mule  gone,  I  had  little  time 
to  survey  the  dimensions  of  my  fallen  foe,  and 
no  means  of  packing  much  of  his  flesh.  I  there- 
fore hastily  hacked  off  a  few  steaks  from  his 
thigh,  and  hewing  off  one  of  his  hind  feet  as  a 
sure  trophy  of  victory,  I  set  out  toward  the  tra- 
ding-post, which  I  reached  about  midnight,  my 
friend  and  my  truant  mule  being  there  before 
me,  but  110  horses. 

I  exhibited  the  foot  of  my  fallen  foe  in  great 
triumph,  and  described  the  conflict  with  due 
emphasis  and  effect  to  the  company,  who  arose 
to  listen ;  after  which  I  made  a  transfer  of  the 
flesh  to  the  traders,  on  condition  that  there  was 
not  to  be  any  charge  for  the  hotel  or  the  Ose  of 
the  mule.  There  was  an  old  experienced  French 
trapper  of  the  party,  who,  judging  from  the  size 
of  the  foot,  set  down  the  weight  of  the  bear  at 
1500  lbs.,  which,  he  said  they  frequently  over- 
run, he  himself^  as  well  as  Colonel  Fremont's 
exploring  party,  having  killed  several  that  came 
to  2000  lbs.  •  He  advised  me,  should  1  again 
be  pursued  by  a  bear,  and  have  no  other  means 
of  escape,  to  ascend  a  small-girthed  tree,  which 
they  can  not  get  up,  for,  not  having  any  central 
joint  in  the  fore-legs,  they  can  not  climb  any 
with  a  branchless  stem  that  does  not  fully  fill 
their  embrace;  tod  in  the  event  of  not  being 
able  to  accomplish  the  ascent  before  my  pursuer 
overtook  me,  to  place  my  back  against  it,  when, 
if  it  and  I  did  not  constitute  a  bulk  capable  of 
filling  his  hug,  I  might  have  time  to  rip  out  his 
entrails  before  he  could  kill  me,  being  in  a  most 
favorable  posture  for  the  operation.  I'hey  do 
not  generally  use  their  mouth  in  the  destruction 
of  their  victims,  but,  hugging  them  closely,  lift 
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ODO  of  the  hind4eet,  which  are  ann«d  with  tre- 
mendouB  c1aw§,  and  tear  out  the  bowela.  The 
Frenchman's  advice  reads  rationally  enough, 
and  is  a  feasible  theory  on  the  art  of  eyading 
unbearable  compression ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
the  haunts  of  that  animal  those  slim  juvenile 
saplings  are  rarely  met  with,  and  a  person 
closely  confronted  with  stjih  a  grizaly  trtt-a«vtf 
is  not  exactly  in  a  tone  of  nerve  for  surgical 
operations. 


A. VISIT  TO  THE  NOETH  CAPE. 

HAVING  hired  an  open  boat  and  a  crew  of 
three  hands,  I  leffc  Haimnerfest  at  nine  p.m., 
July  2,  1850,  to  risit  the  oelebrated  Nordkap. 
The  boat  was  one  of  the  peculiar  Nordlahd  build 
— very  long,  narrow,  sharp,  but  strongly  built, 
with  both  ends  shaped  alike,  «nd  excellently 
adapted  either  for  rowing  or  sailing.     W^  had 
ft  strong  head-wind  from  northeast  at    start- 
ing, and  roWed  across  the  harbor  to  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, a  Scotchman,  is  situated,  near  to  the  little 
battery  {fcettning)  which  wss  erected  to  defend 
the  approach  to  Hammerfest,  subsequently  to 
the  atixKsious  seizure  of  the  plaoe  by  two  En- 
glish ships  during  the  last  war.     Mr.  Bobertson 
kindly  lent  me  a  number  of  reindeer  skins  to  lie 
on  at. the  bottom  of  the  boat;    and  spreading 
them  on  the  rough  stones  we  carried  for  hallast, 
I  was  th^8  provided  with  an  excellent  bed.     I 
have  slept  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time  on  reindeer 
skins,  and  prefer  thein  to  any  feather  bed.     Mr. 
Robertson  warned  me  that  I  should  find  it  bit- 
terly cold  at  sea,  and  expressed  surprise  at  my 
light  clothing;  but  I  smiled,  and  assured  him 
that  my  hardy  wandering  life  had  habituated 
me  to  bear  exposure  of  every  kind  witii  perfect 
impunity.      By  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a 
very  long  tiller,  the  pilot  steered  with  one  hand 
and  rowed  with  ttie  other,   and  we   speedily 
cleared  the  harbor,  and  crept  round  the  coast  of 
Qual  Oe  (Whale-Island),  on  which  Hammerfest 
is  situated.     About  midnight,  when  the  sun  Was 
shining  a  considerable  way  above  the  horizon, 
the  view  of  a  solitary  little  rock,  in  the  ocean 
ahead,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  crimson  glory,  was 
most  impressive.   We  proceeded  with  a  tolerable 
wind  until  six  in  the  morning,   when   heavy 
qqualls  of  wind  and  torrents  of  rain  began  to 
beat  upon  us,  forcing  us  to  run,  about  two  hours 
afterward,  into  Havostmd ;  a  very  narrow  stait 
between  the  island  of  Havoe  and  the  mainland 
of  Finmark.     As  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
in  such  a  tempest,  we  ran  the  boat  to  a  land- 
ing-place in  front  of  the  summer  residence  of 
Herr  Ulich,  a  great  magnate  in  Finmark.     This 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  northern  gentleman's 
house  in  the  World.     It  is  a  large,  handsome, 
wooden  building,  painted  white,  and  quite  equal 
ih  sppearance  to  the  better  class  of  villas  in  the 
North.      The  family  only  reside  there  during 
the  three  summer  months ;  and  extensive  ware- 
houses for  the  trade  in  dried  cod  or  stockfish, 
&c.  are  attached.     My  crew  obtained  shelter  in 
an  outbuilding,  and  I  unhesitatingly  sought  the 


hospitality  of  the  mansion.  Herr  Xn|ch  himself 
was  absent,  being  at  his  house  at  Hammerfest ; 
but  his  amiable  lady,  and  her  son  and  two 
daughters,  received  me  with  a  frank  cordiality 
an  great  as  though  I  were  an  old  friend ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  was  thoroughly  at  home. 
Here  I  found  a  highly  acoemplished  family,  sur- 
rounded with  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of 
civilization,  dwelling  amid  the  wildest  solitudes, 
and  so  near  the  North  Cape,  that  it  can  be  dis- 
tictly  seen  from  their  house  in  clear  weather. 
Madame  ITlich  and  her  daughters  spoke  nothing 
but  Norwegian ;  but  the  son,  a  very  intelligent 
young  man  of  about  nineteen,  spoke  English 
Tery  well.  He  had  recently  returned  from  a 
two  years'  residence  at  Archangel,  where  the 
merchants  of  Fmmark  send  their  sons  to  learn 
the  Russian  language,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance 
for  their  trading  interests — ^the  greater  portion 
of  the  trade  of  Finmark  being  with  the  White- 
Sea  districts,  which  supply  them  with  meal  and 
other  •necessaries  in  exchange  for  stockfish,  &c 
Near  as  ^ey  were  to  the  North  Cape,  it  was  a 
singular  fact  that  Herr  Ulich  and  his  son  had 
only  enoe  visited  it ;  and  the  former  had  resided 
ten  years  at  Havdennd-^Hiot  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  distant— ere  that  visit  took  place! 
They  said  that  very  few  travelers  visited  the 
C^pe;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  majori^  are 
French  and  Italians. 

I  declined  to  avail  myself  of  the  pressing 
offer  of  a  bed,  and  spent  &e  morning  in  convers- 
ation with  this  very  interesting  family.  They 
had  a  handsome  drawing-room,  containing  a 
grand  colossal  bust  in  bronze  of  Louis-Philippe, 
King  of  the  French.  The  ex-king,  about  fifty- 
five  yean  ago,  when  a  wandering  exile  (under 
the  assumed  name  of  Miiller)  visited  the  North 
Cape.  He  experienced  hospitality  from  many 
residents  in  Finmark,  and  he  had  slept  in  this 
very  room ;  but  the  house  itself  then  stood  on 
Maas  Island,  a  few  miles  further  north.  Many 
years  ago,  the  present  proprietor  removed  the 
entire  structure  to  Havoe ;  and  his  son  assured 
me  the  room  itself  wss  preserved  almost  exactly 
as  it  was  when  Louis  Philippe  used  it,  though 
considerable  additions  and  improvements  have 
been  made  to  other  parts  of  the  house.  About 
sii^teen  years  ago,  Paul  Gamard,  the  president 
of  the  commission  shortly  afterward  sent  by  the 
French  government  to  explore  Greenland  and 
Iceland,  called  on  Herr  Ulich,  and  sud  he  was 
instructed  by  the  king  to  ask  what  present  he 
would  prefer  from  his  majesty  as  a  memorial  of 
his  visit  to  the  North.  A  year  afterward,  the 
corvette  of  war,  La  Rechercfu,  on  its  way  te 
Iceland,  kc.  put  into  Havosund,  and  left  the 
bust  in  question,  as  the  express  gil%  of  the  king. 
It  is  a  grand  work  of  art,  executed  in  the  finest 
style,  and  is  intrinsically  very  valuable,  although 
of  course  the  circumstances  under  which  it  be- 
came Herr  Ulich's  property  add  inestimably  to 
its  worth  in  his  eyes.  The  latter  gentleman  ia 
himself  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  highly- 
educated  Norwegian.  He  has  traveled  over  all 
Europe,  and  speaks,  more  or  Um^  most  civiUzed 
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Uzif^ftges.  On  my  return  to  Hammerfest  I 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  society,  and  his  eager 
ho8pita^ty;  and  he  favored  me  with  an  intro- 
duction for  the  Korwregian  states  minister  at 
Stockholm.  I  merely  mention  these  things  to 
show  the  warm-hearted  kindness  which  even  an 
imintroduced,  unknown  traveler  may  experience 
in  the  far  North.  Herr  Ulich  has  resided  twenty- 
five  years  at  Harosund;  and  he  says*  he  thinks 
that  not  more  than  six  English  travelers  have 
visited  the  North  Cape  within  twenty  yeartf— 
that  is  to  say,  by  way  of  H^mmeifest;  but 
parties  of  English  gentleman  occasionally  pro- 
ceed direct  in  their  yachts. 

Fain  would  my  new  firiends  have  delayed  my 
departure;  but,  wind  and  tid^  serving,  I  re- 
sumed my  voyage  at  noon;  promising  to  call  on 
my  return.  In  sailing  through  the  sound,  I 
noticed  m.  neat  little  wooden  ohurch,  the  most 
northern  in  Finmark.  A  minister  preaches  in 
it  to  the  Fins  and  Laps  at  intervals,  which 
depend  much  on  the  state  of  the  weather }  but 
I  believe  once  a  month  in  summer.  The  cod- 
gregation  come  from  a  circle  of  immense  extent. 
If  i  do  not  err,  Mr.  B<obert  Chambers  mentions 
in  his  tour  having  met  with  the  clergyman  of 
this  wild  parish. 

Passing  Maas  Oe,  we  sailed'  across  an  open 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Mager 
Oe,  the  island  on  which  t^e  North  Cape  is' 
situated.  Magar  Oe  is  perhaps  tweilty  miles 
long  by  a  dozen  broad,  and  is  separated  firom 
the  extreme  northern  mainland  of  J*inmark  by 
Magerosund.  Although  a  favorable  wind  blew, 
my  crew  peisiited  in  nmning  into  a  harbor  here, 
virhere  there  is  a  very  extensive  fish-curing 
establishment,  called  Gjesvohr,  belonging  to 
Messrs  Agaard  of  Hammerfest.  There  are 
several  houses,  sheds,  &c.,  and  immense  tieri  of 
the  split  stockfish  drying  across  horizontal  poles. 
At  this  time  about  two  hundred  people  were 
employed,  and  one  or  two  of  tho  singular  three- 
masted  White^Sea  ships  were  in  the  harbor, 
with  many  Finmark  fishing-boats.  The  water 
was  literally  black  with  droves  of  yoUng  cod, 
which  might  have  been  killed  by  dozens  as  they 
banked  near  the  surface.  My  men  loitered  hour 
after  hour ;  but  ss  I  was  most  anxious  to  visit 
the  North  Cape  when  the  midnight  sun  illumined 
it,  I  induced  them  to  procoed. 

On  resuming  our  voyage,  we  coasted  along 
the  shore,  which  was  one  mass  of  savage,  pre- 
cipitous rook,  until  the  black  massive  Cape 
loomed  very  distinctly  in  the  horizon.  I  landed 
at  a  bluft*  headland  called  Tunoss,  and  collected 
a  few  flowers  growing  in  crevices  in  the  rock. 
A  little  beyond  that,  in  Sandbugt,  a  fragment 
of  wreck  was  discernible,  and  I  ordered  the  boat 
to  be  pulled  toward  it.  It  proved  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  keel  of  a  large  ship,  about  fifty 
feet  long,  and  much  worn.  It  had  evidently 
been  hauled  on  the  reefs  by*  some  fishermen,  and 
the  fortunate  salvors  had  placed  their  rude 
mAtks  upon  it.  I  mused  over  this  fragment  of 
wreck,  which  was  mutely  einqnent  with  melan- 
choly suggestiveness.     How  many  prayers  had 


gone  forth  with  the  unknown  ship  I  how  many 
fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  lovers,  and  unconscious 
widows  and  orphans,  might  at  thai  moment  be 
hoping  against  hope  for  her  return  1  To  What 
port  did  she  belong?  In  what  remote  ocean 
had  she  met  her  doom?  Perchance  this  keel 
had  been  bpme  by  wind  and  tide  from  some 
region  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  and  was  the  only 
relic  to  tell  of  the  dark  fate  of  a  gallant  bark 
and  brave  crew  1  Alas,  what  a  thrilling  history 
might  that  weed-tangled  piece  of  wood  b« 
linked  with,  and  what  food  did  it  supply  for  the 
wanderer's  imagination  I 

Resuming  the  voyage,  we  oame  to  ft  long 
promontory  of  solid  rock^  stretching  far  into  the 
sea,  where  it  tapers  down  to  the  level  of  the 
water.  It  is  called  Kniuskj<Brodden ;  and  I 
particularly  draw  attention  to  it  for  the  follow- 
ing reason :  at  Hammerfest  the  consul  favored 
me  with  an  inspection  of  the  charts  recently 
published  by  the  Norwegian  government,  from 
express  suncejrs  by  scientifio  offioers  of  their 
navy.  The  instant  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  one 
containing  Mager  Oe,  I  perceived  that  Kniuskj<B- 
rodden  was  set  down  /mrtkir  north  than  the 
North  Cape  iUtlf!  The  consul  said  that  such 
was  the  actual  &ct,  though  he  will  not  consent 
to  its  disputing  the  legitimaoy  of  the  ancient 
fame  Whieh  the  Cs^  worthily  enjojrs ;  since  it 
is  merely  a  low,  narrow  projection,  of  lUtogether 
insignificant  character.  I  walked  to  its  extrem- 
ity, and  narrowly  escaped  being  washed  by  tha 
roaring  breakers  into  the  dedp  transparent  sea. 

Rounding  Kniuskjosrodden,  the  North  Cape 
burst  in  all  its  sunlit  grandeur  on  my  delisted 
view.  It  was  now  a  dead  ealm,  and  my  vikings 
pulled  very  slowly  across  the  grand  bay  of 
Kni^svcerig,  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
sketching  the  object,  which  is  one  enormous 
mass  of  solid  rock,  upward  of  a  thousand  feed 
in  elevation.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  mora 
fitly  than  the  keep  of  a  castle  of  a  tremendous 
size ;  for  it  very  gently  tapers  upward  from  the 
base,  and  presents  a  surface  manrelously  re- 
sembling time-worn  masonry.  The  front  i^ 
proaehes  the  perpendicular,  and  so  does  much 
of  the  western  side  also.  The  color  of  this 
mighty  rock  is  a  dark,  shining,  speckled  gray, 
relieved  by  dazzling  masses  of  snow  lying  in 
the  gigantic  fissures,  which  seem  to  have  been 
riven  by  some  dread  convulsion.  The  iroprea- 
sion  I  felt  as  the  boat  glided  beneath  its  shadow 
was  one  of  thrilling  awe;  for  its  magnificent 
stem  proportions—its  colossal  magnitude— ^ite 
position  as  the  lonely,  unchanging  sentinel  of 
nature,  which  for  countless  ages  has  stood  forth 
as  the  termination  of  the  European  continent, 
frowning  defiance  to  the  maddening  fury  of  the 
mystic  Arctic  Queen — all  combine  to  invest  it 
with  associations  and  attributes  of  overpower- . 
ing  majesty.  My  ideas  of  its  sublimity  weee 
more  than  realized;  and  as  I  landed  on  its 
base,  in  the  blaze  of  the  midnight  sun,  I  felt 
an  emotion  of  proud  joy,  that  my  long-feasted 
hope  of  gazing  upon  it  at  such  an  hour,  and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  was  literallr^lfiUed.    j 
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Tkci  only  ^lace  where  ^  landing  can  be  effected 
la  on  the  western  side,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  head  of  the  Cape ;  and  it  ia  utfual  for 
those  who  ascend  it  to  go  many  mileit  round 
from  this  starting-place  to  gain  the  summit, 
because  a  direct  upward  ascent  is  considered 
impracticable.  But  having  much  confidence  in 
my  climbing  capabilities,  1  resolved  to  adven- 
ture the  latter  feat;  and  although  burdened 
with  my  sea-cloak  and  other  things,  I  instantly 
commenced  the  task,  leaving  the  crew  to  slum- 
ber in  the  boat  until  ray  return.  I  found  the 
whole  of  the  western  side,  opposite  the  landing- 
place,  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion to  the  height  of  about  a  hundred  yards. 
There  were  myriads  of  flowers,  including  ex- 
quisite white  violets  with  hairy  stems ;  purple, 
red,  and  white  star-flowers ;  the  beautiful  large 
yellow  cup-flower,  growing  on  stems  two  feet 
high,  and  called  by  the  Norwegians  knap-stU' 
Un'oie-blonuter  (literally,  button-sun-eye-flower); 
and  many  other  varieties  of  species  unknovm  to 
me.  There  were  also  several  kinds  of  d^arf 
shrubs,  including  the  juniper,  then  in  green 
berry.  Butterflies  and  insects  flitted  gayly 
from  flower  to  flower.  After  resting  on  a  ledge 
of  rock  to  take  breath,  and  look  down  on  the 
glassy  waters  and  the  boat  at  my  feet — now 
dwindled  to  a  speck— I  resumed  my  clamber- 
ing ;  but  to  my  extreme  mortifieation,  when  I 
had  aseended  tviK>-thirdB  of  the  way,  at  no 
small  risk  to  my  bones,  I  was  mastered  by 
overhanging  manses  of  rock,  all  trickling  with 
slimy  moisture  from  the  congealed  snow  above. 
Here  1  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  killed 
by  a  fragment  of  loose  rock  giving  way  be- 
neath me,  and  drawing  down  other  pieces  after 
it ;  but  I  clung  tenaciously  to  a  firm  part,  and 
the  heavy  stones  bounded  haniilessly  over  my 
head.  I  descended  with  diflicHlty;  and  after 
carefully  surveying  the  face  of  the  rocks,  tried 
at  a  more  favorable  place,  and  even  then  I  was 
above  an  hour  in  gaining  the  summit.  I  unr 
derstand  that  I  am  the  first  adventurer  who 
has  scaled  the  Cape  at  that  place;  and  I  cer- 
tainly was  thankful  when  I  could  throw  my 
weary  frame  down,  and  eat  some  frugal  fare, 
slaking  my  thirst  with  a  handful  of  snow  from 
the  solid  patch  by  my  side.  Though  I  had 
been  more  than  forty-eight  hours  without  rest, 
bodily  fatigue  was  litUe  felt.  I  could  behold 
from  my  airy  elevation  many  miles  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  island.  The  higher  peaks  and  the 
•heltered  hollows  were  clothed  with  snow,  glit- 
tering in  the  midnight  sun,  and  several  dark 
lakes  ni*stled  amid  the  frowning  rocks. 

Resuming  my  progress,  I  passed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  Cape.  It  is  covered  with  slaty  di^ 
6m,  and,  what  struck  me  as  very  remarkable, 
^  quantities  of  a  substance  resembling  coarse  white 
marbl*',  totally  diflerent  from  the  Cape  itself. 
The  only  vegetation  on  the  summit  is  a  species 
of  moss,  which  bears  most  beautiful  flowers, 
generally  of  a  purple  hue,  blooming  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  together.  These  dumb  wit- 
nesses of  nature's  benevolent  handiwork  filled 


my  soul  with  pleasing,  grateful  thoughts,  and 
uplifted  it  to  the  Divine  Being  who  maketh 
flowers  to  bloom  and  waters  to  gush  in  the 
most  desolate  regions  of  the  earth.  In  the  bed 
of  a  ravine,  crossed  in  my  way  toward  tht 
end  of  the  Cape,  I  found  a  rapid  stream  of  the 
purest  *water,  which  -proved  deliciously  refresh- 
ing. I  wandered  along ;  and,  after  skirting 
much  of  the  western  precipice,  drew  nigh  the 
bourne  of  my  pilgrimage.  The  Cape  terminates 
in  a  shape  approaching  a  semicircle,  but  the 
most  northern  part  swells  out  in  a  clear  appr^ 
ciable  point.  About  a  hundred  yards  firom  th« 
latter  I  came  upon  a  circle  of  stones,  piled 
nearly  breast  high,  inclosing  a  space  some  dozen 
feet  in  diameter.  This  had  evidently  been 
erected  by  a  party  of  visitors  aa  a  shelter  from 
the  winds.  Not  far  distant,  a  block  of  black 
rock  rises  above  the  level,  which  is  otherwis* 
smooth  as  a  bowling-green^  and  covered  with 
minute  fragments  of  rock.  Within  two  or  threa 
yards  of  the  extreme  point  is  a  small  pole,  stn- 
tkined  in  the  centre  of  a  pile  of  stones.  I  found 
several  initials  and  dates  cut  on  this  very 
perishable  register,  and  added  my  own.  I  h^ 
lieve  it  was  set  up  by  the  government  expedi* 
tion  three  or  four  years  ago  aa  a  signakpoat  for 
their  trigonometrical  survey. 

I  can  not  adequately  describe  the  tide  of 
emotion  which  fiUed  my  soul  aa  I  walked  up 
to  the  dizzy  verge.  I  only  know  that,  after 
standing  a  moment  with  folded  arms,  beating 
heart,  and  tear-dijnmed  eye,  I  knelt,  and  with 
lowly-bowed  head,  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
permitting  me  to  thus  realize  one  darling  dream 
of  my  boyhood  I 

Despite  the  wind,  which  here  blew  violently, 
I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  pole,  and  wrap- 
ping my  cloak  around  me,  long  contemplate 
the  grand  spectacle  of  nature  in  one  of  her 
sublimest  aspects.  I  was  truly  alone.  .  Not  » 
living  being  was  in  sight :  far  beneath  was  tha 
boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  with  a  sail  or  two 
on  its  bosom,  at  an  immense  distance;  above 
was  the  canopy  of  heaven,  flecked  with  snowj 
cloudlets;  tiie  sun  was  gleaming  through  a 
broad  belt  of  blood-red  horizon ;  the  only  sounds 
were  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  occa- 
sional plaintive  scream  of  hovering  sea-fowL 
My  pervading  feeling  was  a  calm  though  deep 
sense  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  triumph- 
very  natural  to  an  enthusiastic  young  wanderer 
upon  achieving  one  of  the  long-cherished  enter- 
prises of  his  life. 

With  reluctant  and  wildly-devious  steps.  I 
bade  what  is  probably  an  eternal  adieu  to  tha 
wondrous  Cape,  and  effected  a  comparatively 
easy  descent  to  the  place  whence  I  had  started. 
My  men  had  dropped  grapnel  a  oonsiderabla 
distance  from  the  rook  ;  and  being  unwilling  to 
disturb  their  slumber,  I  spent  some  further  time 
in  exploring  the  western  base.  There  is  a  very 
curious  cavernous  range  of  rock  washed  out  by 
the  terrific  beating  of  virintry  storms,  so  as  to 
/orm  a  species  of  arcade.  The  sides  are  of  im- 
mense thickness,  but  the  tea  has  worn  them 
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open  at  the  top.  The  water  here,  ai  along  the 
vhole  coast  of  Norway  and  Finmark,  is  marvel- 
ously  transparent.  Weeds  and  fish  may  be  seen 
at  a  prodigious  depth  clearly  as  in  a  mirror. 

On  the  return  voyage,  we  ran  into  a  creek 
near  Sandbugt,  and  the  crew  went  ashore  to  a 
Lap  ganvne  (hut)  to  sleep ;  but  as  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  furnish  a  dainty  fresh  meal  to  the  ver- 
min with  which  every  gamme  swarms,  I  slept 
soundly  on  my  reindeer  skins  in  the  boat,  al- 
though it  was  now  rainy  and  intensely  cold. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  I  joined  them  at 
the  gamme,  and  bought  a  fine  pa$k  or  tunic  of 
reindeer  skin  from  an  old  Lap;  and  learning 
that  his  herd  of  reins  was  in  the  vicinity,  I  had 
a  long,  ramble  in  search  of  them,  but  without 
avail;  for  they  had  wandered  far  away,  in- 
flue/iced  by  that  remarkable  instinct  whidh  im- 
pels reindeer  -to  invariably  run  against  the 
wind.  I  gathered  some  fine  specimens  of  sponge 
In  marshy  hollows.  In  the  course  of  our  sub- 
sequent voyage,  I  made  another  pause  of  a  few 
hours  at  Giesvohr,  where  I  examined  the  works 
for  curing  the  fish  and  extracting  the.  oil,  but 
declined  taking  any  repose.-  Next  morning, 
being  favored  with  a  powerful,  wind,  our  little 
craft  fairly  leaped  over  the  waves ;  and  I  noted 
her  dextrous  management  with  the  eye  of  an 
amateur  receiving  a  valuable  lesson.  The  old 
pilot  kept  the  sheet  of  the  lug-sail  constantly 
ready  to  slip,  and  another  hand  stood  by  the 
greased  halyard  to  let  all  go  by  the  run ;  for 
there  are  firequent  eddies  and  squalls  of  wind 
along  this  very  dangerous  coast,  which  would  up- 
set a  boat  in  an  instant,  were  not  gpreat  tact  and 
unremitting  vigilance  exercised.  The  sea  ran 
exceedingly  high,  and  we  shipped  water  from 
steip  to  stem  every  time  we  settled  in  its 
trough,  in  such  a  way  that  the  baling  never 
ceased.  Safely,  however,  did  we  run  into 
Havbsund  once  more  at  about  eight  o^ clock. 

Young  Ulich  welcomed  my  unexpectedly  early 
return  at  the  landing-place,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  again  become  the  eagerly-welcomed  guest  of 
his  house.  Happily,  and  only  too  quickly,  did 
the  time  speed.  I  chatted  in  my  sadly-broken 
Norwegian — the  first  to  laugh  at  my  own 
oqmical  blunders;  and  the  eldest  young  lady 
sweetly  sang  to  me  several  of  the  most  ancient 
and  popular  of  her  native  ballads,  accompany- 
ing them  on  her  g^tar — the  fashionable  instru- 
ment of  music  in  the  North,  where  many  things 
which  have  fallen  into  desuetude  with  us  uni- 
versally .flourish.  As  she  could  understand  no 
other  language,  I  in  return  did  my  best  to  chant 
the  celebrated  national  Banish  song.  Den  tuppre 
Landsoldaty  the  fame  of  which  has  penetrated 
to  the  far  North.  So  popular  is  this  song  in 
Denmark,  that  its  author  and  composer  hav6 
both  recently  received  an  order  of  knighthood 
for  it.  In  the  library  were  translations  of  Mar- 
ryat,  and  other  English  novelists;  and  they 
showed  me  a  copy  of — Cruikshank's  Bottle  /  I 
thought  that  if  that  gifted  artist  could  have 
thus  beheld  how  his  fame  and  a  genuine  copy 
•f  his  greatest  work  has  penetrated,    and  is 


highly  appreciated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North 
Cape,  he  would  have  experienced  a  glow  of  en- 
viable, and  not  undeserved  satisfaction.  The 
only  teetotaller,  by  the  way,  whom  I  ever  met 
with  in  Scandinavia,  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  boat  with  me.  He  invariably  decline»d  the 
brctndiviiny  as  1  passed  it  round  from  time  to 
time,  and  assured  me  he  drank  only  water  and 
tnilk. 

The  young  ladies  had  about  a  score  of  pretty 
tame  pigeons ;  and  to  my  extreme  regret  a  coo- 
pie  were  killed,  to  give  me  an  additional  treat 
at  a  dinner  served  in  a  style  which  I  should 
rather  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  an  En- 
glish hotel  than  at  a  solitary  house  on  an  arctic 
island.  They  afterward  conducted  me  to  theit 
— garden  I  Yes,  a  veritable  garden,  the  fame 
of  which  .has  extended  far  and  wide  in  Fin- 
mark  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  compare  to  it  for 
at  least  four  hundred  miles  southward.  It  is 
of  considerable  size,  inclosed  by  high  wooden 
walls,  painted  black  to  attract  the  sun^s  rays, 
which  are  very  fervid  in  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
mer. Potatoes,  peas,  and  other  table  vegeta- 
bles, were  in  a  thriving  state,  but  only  come  -to 
maturity  in  favorable  seasons.  I  had  some 
radishes  at  dinner,  and  excellent  they  were. 
G4azed  frames  protected  cucumber  and  other 
plants,  and  many  very  beautiful  and  delicate 
flowers  bloomed  in  the  open  air.  The  young 
ladies  gather^  some  of  the  flnest  specimens  of 
these,  including  large  blue  forget-me-nots,  and 
placed  them  twithin  the  leaves  of  my  Bible. 
Highly  do  I  treasure  them,  for  they  will' ever 
vividly  recall  a  host  of  pleasant  and  romantic 
associations. 

Mo^t  pressing  were  they  all  to  induce  me  to 
stay  some  days  with  them,  and  gladly  indeed 
would  I  have  complied  had  circumstances  per- 
mitted i  but  I  felt  compelled  to  hasten  back  to 
Hammerfest.  In  the  afternoon,  therefore,  I  bade 
adieu  to  a  family  which  had  shown  me  a  de- 
gree of  engaging  kindness  greater  than  any  I 
had  experienced  since  I  left  my  warmly-attached 
Banish  friends. 

The  remainder  of  our  return  voyage  was  wet 
and  tempestuous.  We  sailed  and  rowed  all 
night,  and  reached  Hanmierfest  at  eight  a.m. 
on  July  5,  much  to  the  a^tonisment  of  the  good 
folks  there,  who  had  not  anticipated  seeing  us 
again  in  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
consul  and  many  others  assured  me  that  my 
voyage  had  been  performed  with  unprecedented 
speed,  the  whole  time  occupied  being  not  quite 
three  and  a  half  days. 


A  CONVEESATION   IN   A  KENTUCKY 
STAGE  COACH.* 

I  CAN  not  refrain  from  giving  a  conversation 
which  I  heard  as  we  came  by  the  coach  to 
Louisville.  One  of  the  speakers  was  a  very 
agreeable  and  apparentiy  well-informed  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 

•  From  Lsdy  Emeline  Smart  Wortley*!  "  TtHvel*  in 
the  United  States  in  ld4S>-50,'*  in  the  preta  of  Harper  and 
Brothtn. 
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tho  world.  When  he  first  entered  the  "sttge/' 
it  wouki  seem  it  was  with  the  benignant  inten- 
tion of  giving  a  sort  of  eommtrxatiofu  in  the 
ooach,  in  which,  after  a  few  preliminary  inter- 
rogatories to  the  various  passengers  (as  if  to  take 
the  size  and  measure  of  their  capacities))  he 
Bost&ined  ail  the  active  part,  not  calling  upon 
them  for  the  slightest  exerciae  of  their  conversa- 
tional powers.  He  varied  the  entertainment 
oocasionaUy,  by  soliloquizing  and  monopolyguiz- 
ing;  and  ever  and  anon  it  appeared  as  if  he 
addressed  the  human  raoe  generally,  or  was 
speaking  for  posterity  in  a  very  elevated  tone 
indeed,  and  seemingly  oblivious  of  that  fraction 
of  <he  contemporaneous  generation  who  were 
then  largely  benefiting  by  his  really  most  ani- 
mated and  amusing  discourse^- for  he  was 
thoroughly  original  and  very  shrewd  and  enter- 
taining. 

Where  had  he  not  been  ?  What  had  he  not 
seen?  whtA  not  met,  tried,  suffered,  sought, 
found,  dared,  done,  iron,  lost,  said?  The  last 
we  could  give  the  most  implicit  credence  to,  no 
nuktter  how  large  the  demand. .  Now  he  told 
us,  or  the  ceiling  of  the  ooach,  how  he  had  been 
eighteen  months  in  the  prairies  (which  keep  ve^ 
open  house  for  all  visitors),  shooting  herds  of 
buffaloes,  and  vrith  his  doak  for  his  only  castle,* 
and  all  his  household  furniture,  ibkI  how  he  had 
been  aH  this  time  witiiout  bed  or  bread :  and  he 
described  the  longing  for  the  last,  much  in  the 
way  Mr.  Ruxten  doea  in  his  accpunt  of  prairie 
excursiofis ;  and  now — but  I  vrill  not  attempt 
to  follow  him  ih  all  his  wondrous  adventures. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Robinson  Crusoe,  placed  in 
juxtaposition  wi^  him,  was  a  mere  fire-side 
stay-at-home  sort ^  of  personage,  one  who  had 
never  left  his  own  comfortable  arm-chair,  u\ 
comparison.  In  short,  the  adventures  were 
marvelous  and  manifold,  and  aU  told  in  the 
same  agreeable,  lively,  Scheherezade-like  sort 
of  a  manner — so  agreeable,  indeed,  that  I  am 
sure  had  Judge  Lynch  himself  had  any  little 
account  to  settle  with  him,  he  would  have  post- 
poned— a  la  Sultan  of  the  Indies — any  trifling 
beheading  or  strangling,  or  unpleasant  little 
operation  of  the  sort,  to  hear  the  end  of  the 
tale. 

After  these  narratives  and  amusing  lectures 
had  been  poured  forth  continuously  for  a  length 
of  time,  it  chanced  that  a  quiet  countryman-like 
person  got  into  the  coach,  bundle  and  stick  in 
hand.  After  a  few  questions  to  this  rustic  way- 
farer, our  eloquent  orator  left  off  his  historic  and 
other  tales,  and  devoted  himself  to  drawing  out, 
and  "squeezing  the  orange  of  the  brains"  of 
this  apparently  simple-minded  and  unlettered 
man.  The  discourse  that  ensued  was  a  singular 
one— to  take  place,  too,  in  the  United  States 
between  Americans. 

The  new-comer  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth, 
who  had  not  rexy  long  ago  gone  to  settle  in  In- 
diana. He  called  himself  a  mechanic — ^these 
facts  came  out  in  answer  to  the  queries  put  to 
him  by  our  unwearied  talker — ^but  he  had,  as  I 
have  said,  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  re- 


spectable country  farming  man-— and,  indeed, 
I  believe,  mechanic  means  here,  in  a  general 
sense,  a  laborer.  He  seemed  a  fine,  honest- 
hearted,  straight-forward,  noble-spirited  son  of 
the  plow ;  and  his  lofty,  earnest,  generous  sen- 
timents were  spoken  hi  somewhat  unpolished 
but  energetic  and  good  language;  and  what 
particularly  struck  me  was  a  really  beantiiol 
and  almost  child-like  simplicity  of  mind  and 
manner,  that  was  combined  with  the  most  un« 
compromising  firmness  and  unflinching  adherenos 
in  argument,  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  righL 

His  featuiM  were  decidedly  plain,  but  the 
countenance  was  very  flne,  chiefly  charactcdxed 
]>y  great  ingenuousness,  oonuningled  with  gentle* 
ness  and  benevolenoe }  and  yet  bearing  evident 
traces  of  strength,  detemunation,  and  energetio 
resolution.  It  was  rather  a  complicated  counte- 
nance, so  to  say^  notwithstanding  its  great  open- 
ness and  expression  of  downright  truth  and  good- 
ness. 

After  opening  the  convetsation  with  him,  as 
yon  would  an  oyster,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
pretty  keen  knife  of  inquisitorial  questions,  the 
chief  speaker  began  to  hold, forth,  capricioualy 
enough,  on  the  essentials  and  distinguishing 
attributes  of  a  gentleman.  He  declared,  em- 
phatically,  that  one  qualification  alone  was 
necessary,  and  that  money  only  made  a  gentle- 
man, aooording  to  the  worki,  and,  above  all,  in 
Ihe  United  States  (quite  a  mistake  is  'this,  I 
fiiUy  beUere).  "Let  a  man,"  said  be,  "be 
dressed  here  in  every  thing  of  the  best,  with 
splendid  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  plenty  of  money 
to  spend  at  the  ends  of  them,  and  he  may  ge 
where  he  will,  and  be  received  as  a  gentleman ; 
ay,  though  he  may  be  a  gambler,  a  rogue,  or  a 
swindler,  and  you,  now,  you  may  be  a  good 
honest  mechanic;  but  ht  will  at  onoe  get  into 
the  best  society  in  these  parts,  which  you 
would  never  dream  even  of  attempting  to  ac- 
complish— " 

"  But  he  would  not  be  a  gentleman,**  broke 
in  the  Kentuckian,  indignantly.  "No,  sir;  nor 
will  I  ever  allow  that  money  only  makes  the 
gentleman :  it  is  the  principle,  sir,  and  the  in* 
ner  feeling,  and  the  mind— and  no  fine  clothea 
can  ever  make  it ;  and  no  rough  ones  unmake 
it,  that^s  a  fact.  And,  sir,  thsre^s  many  a  bet- 
ter gentleman  following  the  plow  in  these  parts 
than  there  is  among  the  richer  classes  :  I  mean 
those  poor  men  who're  contented  with  their  lot; 
and  work  hard  and  try  no  mean  shifts  and 
methods  to  get  on  an'  np  in  the  world;  for 
there's  little  some  'ill  stick  at  to  get  at  money ; 
and  such  means  a  true  gentleman  (what  /  call 
a  gentleman)  will  avoid  like  pison,  and  scorn 
utterly." 

"  Now,  that's  all  v>Bry  well  for  you  to  talk  se 
here  just  now;  but  you  know  yourself^  I  don't 
doubt,  that  your  own  object,  as  well  as  all  the 
world's  around  you,  is  to  make  money.  It  is 
with  that  object  that  you  work  hard  and  save 
up:  you  do  not  work  ooly  to  live,  or  make  your- 
self more  comfortable,  but  to  get  money :  and 
nu>ney  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  all  and  every 
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body;  and  that  onlj  oommanda  consideratioti 
•ad  respect." 

"  That  Ofi/y,  sir,  would  never  commaad  mwie, 
and—" 

"  Why,  how  you  talk  now  1  if  you  meet  a  fine 
dresaed-out  g^entleman  in  one  of  these  stages,  you 
look  on  him  as  one  directly — ^you  don't  ask  him 
did  he  maki  or  t4ike  his  money — ^what's  that  to 
you  ?-^there  he 'is,  and  it  is  not  for  you  to- busy 
or  bother  yourself  to  find  out  all  the  private 
particulars  of  his  history ;  and  if  you  find  him, 
as  I  say,  well  dressed  in  superfine,  and  he  acts 
the  gentleman  to  you,  he  may  be  the  greatest 
rogue  in  existence,  but  he  will  be  treated  by 
yoii  like  a  gentleman — ^yes,  even  by  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  may  be  while  I  Imow  nothing 
of  him — ^while,  as  you  say,  he  acts  the  gentle- 
man to  me ;  but  let  mo  onu  fimd  out  what  he  is, 
and  I  would  never  show  him  respect  more—no  1 
though  he  had  all  the  gold  of  California." 

"  Ah,  California !  just  look  at  tKat  now — ^look 
at  people  by  scores  and  thousands,  leaving  their 
familieej  and  friends,  and  homes — and  what  for 
but  for  gold?  people  with  a- comfortable  com- 
petence already;  but  it's  fine  talking.  Why, 
what  are  you  taking  this  very  journey  for  ? — 
why,  I  can  answer  for  your— for  gold,  I  doubt 
not ;  and  every  otiier  atstion  of  youx  life  is  for 
that  object :  coofsss  the  real  tru^  now." 

*'  I  will,  sir — I  am  oome  here  from  Indiana, 
for  though  I'm  a  Kentucky  man,  I  live  in  the 
Hoosier  State.  I'm  oome  here  to  see  a  dear 
brother;  and  instead  of  gamimg  money  Pm 
spending  it  in  these  stages  to  get  to  see  him 
and  *  old  Kentuck*  agin.  So  you  see,  sir,  I  love 
my  brother — I  do,  more  than  money,  poor  man 
as  I  am ;  ay,  and  that  I  do,  too." 

"  Weill  I  dare  say  you  do ;  but  come  now, 
just  tell  me -^haven't  you  a  little  bit  of  a 
speculation,  now,  here,  that  you're  come  after, 
as  well  as  your  brother — some  trifle  of  a  specu- 
lation afoot  ?  You  know  you  have  now.  You 
must  have.     Some  horse,  perhaps — " 

It  was  quite  delightful  to  see  and  hear  the  in- 
dignant burst  of  eager  denial  which  this  elicited 
from  the  ingenuous  Kentuckian. 

*^  No,  sir !  no,  I  have  not — none  whatever, 
indeed  I  have  not:"  hia  voice  quivered  with 
emotion ;  the  eamest  expression  of  hia  counte- 
nance was  more  than  eloquent.  If  his  interro- 
gator had  accused  l^m  of  a  serious  crime  he 
could  hardly  more  anxiously  and  more  earnestly 
have  disclaimed  it.  To  him,  I  thought  the  bare 
suspicion  seemed  like  a  coarse  desecration  of  his 
real  motives,  a  kind  of  undervaluing  even  of  his 
"  dear  brother,"  to  suppose  he  must  have  had  a 
"little  speculation  on  hand"  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  go  to  see  him. 

^e  went  on  in  an  agitated,  eager,  tone : 

"And  look  ye  here;  I  am  leatfing  off  my 
work  and  money-making  for  some  days  on  pur- 
pose—only for  that,  and  spending  money  at  it, 
too!" 

His  somewhat  case-hardened  antagonist  looked 
the  least  in  the  world  discomfited,  for  that  angry 


denial  was  a  magnificent  burst,  and  uttered  in  a 
tone  that  actually  aeemed  to  give  an  additional 
jolt  to  the  rough  coach ;  and  I  might  aay  it 
had  really  a  splendid  theatrical  effect,  but  that 
I  should  hesitate  to  use  that .  expression  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural 
exhibitions  of  deep  feeling  and  generous  senti* 
ment  I  ever  witnessed.  v 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?"  at  last  inquired 
the  other,  apparently  about 'to  commence  a  lit- 
tle cross-examination. 

"About  twenty  miles  beyond  MimifordviUe," 
replied  Kentucky,  in  his  simple  direct  manneff, 
"  to" — I  forget  the  name. 

**^Why,  you're  oome  by  the  wrong  stage^ 
then,"  exclaimed  the  other,  "you  should  have 
waited  till  tp-monrow,  and  then  taken  the  stage 
to  ,    and    then   you   would    have    gone 

direct." 

"  Welly  yes,  air ;  it's  true  enough,  sir ;  but 
you  see— in  short,  I  couldn't  «Mn<— no,  that  I 
couldn't.  I  was  so  anxious,  and  I  felt  so  like 
seeing  my  brother ;  and  I  was  in  such  a  mortal 
hurry  to  get  4o  him." 

"  Hurry,  man  1  why  hew  will  you  see  him 
any  sooner  by  this  ?  Why,  you  might  as  well 
have  walked  up  and  down  Main-street  till  to- 
morrow ;  it  would  haw  advanced  you  just  ae 
much  on  your  journey."  • 

"  You're  right,  sir,  I  know  that ;  but  I  re^y 
eouidnU  wait :  I  wanted  to  feel  t  was  going 
ahead,  and  getting  nearer  my  brother  at  any 
rate;  I  got  uo  impatient-like.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't  have  staid  till  the  morning  any  how 
you  ceuld  fix  it." 

"  Yoo^ll  have  to  walk  for  your  folly,  for  yoii'H 
get  no  conveyance  this  way,  I  tell  you." 

"  I'll  have  to  walk  tile  twenty  miles  to-night, 
I  suppose,"  said  Kentucky,  with  the  most  im- 
perturbable smiling  composure ;  "  but  never  mind 
that  I  I  shall  be  getting  near  my  brother,  then. 
Ha,"  he  said,. after  a  pause,  "-you  see  I  (io  love 
my  brother,  sir,  and  I  don't  regard  trouble  for 
him.  I'll  have  to  walk  the  twenty  miles  to*. 
night  with  my  bundle,  I  dare  say,  and  spending 
money  at  that,  too,  perhaps,  for  a  bit  of  food ; 
but  I  couldn't  have  waitedr-^no  \  not  another 
hour  at  Louisville — ^I  felt  so  like  getting  nearer 
to  my  brother." 

At  the  end  of  the  argument  about  money- 
making  being  tile  all  in  all,  one  or  two  of  us 
signified  briefly  that  we  thought  Kentucky  was 
right.  You  never  saw  any  body  so  surprised. 
He  had  evidently  entertained  a  deep  conviction 
that  all  in  the  stage-coach  were  opposed  to  hia 
opinions,  and  that  he  stood  alone  in  his  view 
on  the  matter.  He  replied  he  was  glad  any 
body  thought  as  he  did,  and  reiterated  witii 
strong  emphasis  to  his  opponent : 

"  I'm  sure,  sir,  I'm  right ;  it  is  the  principle, 
and  the  manners,  and  the  mind,  and  not  money 
that  inakes  a  gentleman.  No,  no ;  money  caa 
never  make  half  a  one." 

I  shall  feel  a  respect  for  "  old  Kentucky"  for- 
ever after  for  his  sake. 
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ANECDOTES   OF   JOHN    PHILPOT    CUR. 
RAN.* 

*  CUEBAN'8  8TABT  IN  LlFl. 

AFTER  toiling  for  a  rery  in»dequ*U  recom- 
peose  at  the  Msaions  of  Cork,  and  wearing, 
aa  he  Mid  SixoMelt,  .his  teeth  almost  to  their 
stumps,  Curran  proceeded  to  the  metropolis, 
taking  for  his  wife  and  young  children  a  miser- 
able lodging  upon  Hay  Hill  Term  after  term, 
without  either  profit  or  professional  reputation, 
he  paced  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts.  Among 
those  who  had  the  discrimination  to  appreciate, 
and  the  heart  to  feel  for  him,  luckily  for  Curran, 
was  Mr.  Arthur  Wolfe,  afterward  the  unfortu- 
nate but  respected  Lord  Kilwarden.  The  first 
fee  of  any  consequence  which  he  received  was 
through  his  recommendation ;  and  his  recital  of 
the  incident  can  not  be  without  its  Interest  to 
the  young  professional  aspirant  whom  a  tem- 
porary neglect  may  have  sunk  into  dejection. 
"•  I  then  lived,"  said  he,  *^  upon  Hay  Hill ;  my 
wife  and  childjen  were  the  chief  furniture  of  my 
apartments ;  and  as  to  my  rent,  it  stood  pretty 
much. the  same  chance  of  liquidation  with  the 
national  debt.  Mrs.  Curran,  however,  was  a 
barrister's  lady,  and  what  she  wanted  in  wealth 
she  was  well  determined  should  be  supplied  by 
dignity.  The  landlady,  on  the  ot|ier  hand,  had 
no  idea  of  any  gradation  except  that  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  I  walked  out  one  morning 
to  avoid  the  perpetual  altercations  on  the  lab- 
ject,  with  my  mind,  you  may  imagine,  in  no 
very  enviable  temperament.  I  fell  into  the 
gloom  to  which,  from  my  infancy,  I  had  been 
occasionally  subject.  I  had  a  family  fox  whom 
I  had  no  dinner,  and  a  landlady  for  whom  I 
had  no  rent.  I  had  gone  abroad  in  despondence 
^-l  returned  home  almost  in  desperation.  When 
I  opened  the  door  of  my  study,  where  Lavater 
alone  could  have  found  a  library,  the  first  ob- 
ject which  presented  itself  was  an  immense 
folio  of  a  brief^  twenty  golden  guineas  wrapped 
up  beside  it,  and  the  name  of  Old  Bob  Lyons 
marked  upon  the  back  of  it.  I  paid  my  land- 
lady— bought  a  good  dinner — gave  Bob  Lyons 
a  share  of  it — and  that  dinner  was  the  date  of 
my  prosperity."  Such  was  his  own  exact  ac- 
count of  his  professional  advancement. 

SINGULAR  ATTEMPT  UPON  CUKEAN's  LIFE. 

In  one  of  Curran's  professional  excursions,  a 
very  singular  circumstance  had  almost  rendered 
this  the  termination  of  his  biography.  He  was 
on  a  temporary  visit  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  Sligo,  and  was  one  morning  standing  at  his 
bedroom  window,  which  overlooked  the  street, 
occupied,  as  he  told  me,  in  arranging  his  port- 
manteau, when  he  was  stunned  by  the  report 
of  a  blunderbuss  in  the  very  chamber  with  him, 
and  the  panes  above  his  head  were  all  shivered 
into  atoms.  He  looked  suddenly  around  in  the 
greatest  consternation.  ,  The  room  was  full  of 
smoke,  the  blunderbuss  on  the  floor  just  dis- 
charged, the  door  closed,  and  no  human  being 

*  From  *'  Comui  nnd  bis  ContemporartaB"  by  Chabxjbs 
Phillips,  jiut  publiflhed  by  Hnrper  and  Brothen. 


but  himself  discoverable  in  the  apartment  I  If 
thb  had  happened  in  hb  rural  letreat,  it  cotild 
readily  have  been  reoonciied  through  the  medium 
of  some  odfended  spirit  of  the  village  mythology ; 
but,  as  it  was,  he  was  iA  a  populous  town,  in 
a  civilised  family,  among  Christian  doctrinesi| 
where  the  fairies  had  no  power,  and  their  gam- 
bols no  currency  *,  and,  to  ciown  all.  a  poor 
cobbler,  into  whose  stall  .on  the  oppoaite  side 
of  the  street  the  slugs  had  penetrated,  hinted  ia 
no  very  equivocal  terms  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  It  was  by  n* 
means  a  pleasant  addition  po  the  chances  of  as- 
sassination to  be  loudly  declaimed  against  by  a 
crazed  mechanic  as  an  sssssHin  himself.  Day 
after  day  passed  away  without  any  solution  of 
the  .mystery ;  when  one  evening,  as  the  servants 
of  the  family  were  conversing  round  the  fire  on 
so  miraculous  an  escape,  a  little  urchin,  not  ten 
years  old,  was  heard  so  to  wonder  how  sttdi  «m 
aim  was  missed,  that  a  universal  suspicion  was 
inime4iately  excited.  He  was  alternately  flog- 
ged and  coaxed  into  a  confaesion,  which  dis- 
closed as  much  precocious  and  msiignant  pr»> 
meditation  as  perhaps  ever  marked  the  annals 
of  juvenile  depravity.  This  little  miscreant  had 
received  a  box  on  the  ear  from  Mr.  Curran  for 
some  alleged  misconduct  a  few  days  before ;  the 
Moor's  blow  did  not  sink  into  a  mind  mora 
furious  for  revenge,  or  more  predisposed  by 
nature  for  such  deadly  impressions.  He  wss  in 
the  bedroom  by  mere  chance  when  Mr.  Currsin 
entered ;  he  immediately  hid  himself  in  the  cur- 
tains till  he  observed  him  too  busy  with  his  port- 
manteau for  observation ;  he  then  leveled  at  him 
the  old  bluzkderbuss,  which  fay  charged  in  the 
comer,  the  stiflfness  of  whose  trigger,  too  strong 
for  his  infant  fingers,  alone  prevented  the  aim 
which  he  confessed  he  had  taken,  and  which 
had  so  nearly  terminated  the  occupations  of  the 
cobbler.  Th(  door  was  ajar,  and,  mid  tha 
smoke  and  terror,  he  easily  slipped  out  without 
discovery.  I  had  the  story  verbatim  a  few 
mpnths  ago  from  Mr.  Curran's  lips,  whose  im- 
pressions on  the  subject  it  was  no  wonder  thai 
forty  years  had  not  obliterated. 

CUEEAN    AS   A    CE083-EXAMINEE. 

At  cross-examination,  the  most  difficult  and 
by  far  the  roost  hazardous  part  of  a  barrister's 
profession,  Curran  was  quite  inimitable.  There 
was  no  plan  which  he  did  not  detect,  no  wab 
which  he  did  not  disentangle;  and  the  unfbr- 
timate  wretch,  who  conunenced  with  all  the 
confidence  of  preconcerted  perjury,  never  failed 
to  retreat  before  him  in  all  the  confusion  of 
exposure.  Indeed,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  guilty  to  offer  a  successful  resistance.  He 
argued,  he  cajoled,  he  ridiculed,  he  mimicked, 
he  played  off  the  various  artillery  of  his  talent 
upon  the  witness ;  he  would  affect  earnestness 
upon  trifles,  and  levity  upon  subjects  of  the 
most  seriuus  import,  until  at  length  he  succeeded 
in  creating  a  security  that  was  fatal,  or  a  suUon- 
ness  that  produced  all  the  consequences  of  pre- 
varication.  No  matter  how  unfair  the  topic,  ha 
never  failed  to  avail  himself  of  it|  acting  upon 
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the  principle  that,  in  law  as  weU  as  in  war, 
every  stratageia  was  admissiblet  ti  he  yna 
hard  pressed,  &ere  was  no  pecoliarity  oJt  person, 
no  Bingularit/  of  name,  no  eccenthoity  of  pro- 
Ibssion  at  which  he  wqald  not  grasp,  trying  to 
confound  the  self-possession  of  the  witness  by 
the,  no  matter  how  excited,  ridicule  of  the 
audienoe.  To  a  witxiess  of  the  name  of  Half' 
ptnny  he  once  began  i  "  HaUpenny,  I  see  you're 
a  rapi  and  for  that  reason  you  shall  be  nailed  to 
the  counter."  "Halfpenny  13  tterlingy^  ex- 
olaimed.the  opposite  CQuntel.  .  "Ko,  no,"  said 
he,. "he's  exactly  like  his  own  qonscience-— only 
copper  toMhed.^*  This  phrase  alluded  to  an 
expression  previously  used  on  the  trial. 

To  LunUy  JFoot»  the  celebrated  tobacponist, 
once  hesitatiag  on  the  table:  "Lundy,  Lundy 
—that's  a  poser — a  devil  of  ck  pinckJ*  This 
gentleman  applied  tio  Currai^  for  »  motto  when 
^^  first . established  his  carriago>  "Give  me 
one,"  my  dear  Curran,V  said  he,  "ojT  a  serious 
cast,  beaause  I  am  afraid  the  people  will  laugh 
at  a  tobacconist  qetting  up  a  carriage,  and,  for 
tht.icholarihip^t  «aA»,.let  it  be  in  Latin.^  "I 
have  just  hit  on  it,"  said  Cunrani  "it  is  oiUy 
two  words,  and  it  will  at  once  explain  your 
profession,  your  elevation,  and  your  contempt 
for  their  ridicule,  and  it  has  tiie  ady^tage  of 
being  in  two  languages,  Latin  or  English,  just 
as  the  reader  chooses..  Put  up  ^  QiUd  ridm^ 
upon  your  carriage."    -  , 

Inquiring  his  mastes's  ^ge  from  a  .  hoise* 
jo<)key'fl  servant,  he  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  extract  an  answer.  "Come,  come,  friend, 
haa  he  not  lost  his  teeth  f "  ^'  Do  you  think^" 
retorted  the  fellow,  "  that  I  know  his  age,  as  he 
does  hie  horse's,  by  1^  tnark  of  nUmtA  ?"  The 
laugh  was  against  Curran,  but  -he  instantly 
recovered :  "  Ypu  were  very  right  not^  to  try, 
friend,  for  you  know  your  master's  a  great  &»<e." 
Having  one  d^y  a  violent  argument  with  a 
country  schoolmaster  on  some  elaesioal  sutgect, 
the  pedagogue,  who  had  the  worst  of  it,  said, 
in  »  towering  passion,  that  he  would  lose  no 
more  tim^  and  must  go  bade  to  his  scholars. 
"  Do,  txxj  dear  dootor,"  said  Curran,  "  but  dot^^t 
indorie  my  dm  upon  their  bacfu.*^ 

Curvan  was  told  that  a  very  stingy  and 
■lovenly  barrister  had  started  for  the  Continent 
-witl^  a  shirt  and  a  guinea :  "  He'll  not  change 
oither  till  he  comes  back,"  said  he.. 

It  was  wdl  known  that  Curran  entertained 
a  dislike  and*  contempt  for  Downes.  "  Bushe," 
said  he,  "came  up  to  me  one  day  with  a  very 
knowing  look,  and  said,  *■  Do  you  know,  Curran, 
I  have  just  left  the  pleasantest  fellow  I  ever 
met?'  'Indeedl  who  is  he?'  'The  chief 
justicep'  was  the  answer.  My  reply  was  com-. 
pendiottB  and  witty.  I  looked  into  his  ^e,  and 
said  *  humJ'  It  required  all  his  oil  to  keep  hia 
oonntenance  smooth." 

A  very  stupid  foreman  once  asked  a  judge 
how  they  vrere  to  ignore  a  bilL  "  Why,  sir," 
said  Curran,  "  when  yon  mean  tp  find  a.  true 
one,  jiui^  write  Jgnoramua  for  self  and  fellows 
on  the  back  of  it." 
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A  gentleman  just  called  to  the  bar  took  up  a 
pauper  case.  It  was  remarked  upon.  "  The 
man's  right,"  said  Curran ;  "  a  barber  begins 
on  a  beggar,  that  when  he  Arrives  %t  the  dignity 
he  may  know  how  to  shave  a  duchess." 

He  was  just  rifflng  to  cross-examine  a  witness 
before  a  judge  who  could  not  comprehend  any 
jest  that  was  not  writteh  in  black  letter'  Before 
,he  said  a  single  word,  the  witness  began  to 
laugh.  "  What  are  you  laughing  at,  fritod— 
what  are  you  laughing  at?  Let  ihe  tell  you 
that  a  laugh  without  a  joke  is  IBce*— is  like*-" 
"Like  what,  Mr.  Curran?'  asked  the  judge, 
imagining  he  was  nonplused.  "  Just  exactly, 
my.  lord,  like  a  contingent 'remaimder  without 
any  particular  eetate  to  support  it."  I  am 
afraid  that  no^e  but  my  legal  readers  will  un- 
derstand the  admirable  felicity  of  ihe  similitude, 
but  it  was  quite  to  his  lordehip^s  fsncy,  and 
rivaled  with  him  al^  "the  wit  that  Aabelais 
ever  scattered." 

Examiaiag  a  country  squire  who  disputed 
a  collier'0  bill':  "  Did  he  not  give  you  the 
C00&,  fldend?"  "He  did,  sir,  but—"  "But 
what?     On  your  oath,  wasn't  your  payment* 

•tedfc;" 

.  It  was  thus  that,  in- some  way  or  other,  he 
oontrived  to  throw  the  witnesses  off  their  centre, 
and  he  took  care  they  seldom  ahould  recover  it. 
"  liy  lard,  xiiy  lard  1'*  vociferated  a  peasant 
witness^  Writhing  under  this  mental  excrucra- 
tioB,  "I  can't  answer  yon  little  gentleman, 
he^t  putting  m^  in  tuck  a  doldrttm.^^  "  A  d6U 
dmml  Hr.  Curran,  what  does  he  mean  by  a 
doldrum  F'  exclaimed  Lord  Avonmore.  "  Oh  I 
my  lord.  It's  a  very  common  complaint  with 
persona  of  this  description :  it's  merely  a  con- 
futiof^  of  tke.iead  arieingfrom  the  corruption- 
of  the  hearty    , 

To  the  bench  he^was  at  times  quitd  as  un- 
oeremon^us ;  and  if  he  thought  himself  reflected 
on  or  interfered  with,  had  instant  recourse  either 
to  ridicule  or  invective.  There  is  a  celebrated 
reply  in  circulation  of  ^.  Duxming  to  a  remark 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  whC%irtly  exclaimed  at  one 
of  his  legal  positions,  "  0  i  if  that  be  law,  Mr« 
Bni^ning,  I  may  bum  my  law-books  I "  "  Better 
read  them,  my  lord,'^  was  the  saroastio  and 
appropriate  rejoinder.  In  a  different  spirit,  but 
with  similar  effect,  was  Mr.  <]!urran's  retort 
upon  an  Ldsh  judge,  quite  as  remarkable  for' 
his  good-humor  and.  raillery  as  for  his  legal* 
researches.  He  was  addressing  a  jury  on  one 
of  the  state  triaU.in  1603,  with  his  usual  ani- 
matioD.  The  judge,  whose  political  bias,  if  any 
judge  can  have  one,  was  certainly  supposed  not 
to  be  frbvorable  to  the  prisoner,  ehooh  hie  head- 
in  doubt  or  denial  of  one  of  the  advocate's  argu- 
ments. "I  see,  gehtlemen,"  said  Mr.  Curran,. 
"  I  see  the  motion  of  his  lordship's  head ;  com- 
mon observers  might  imagine  that  implied  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  they  would  be  mis- 
taken: it  is  merely  accidental.  Believe  me, 
gentlemen,  if  you  remain  her^  many  days,  you- 
will,  yourselves  perceive  that,  when  his  Ic^nishii^ 
thakee  hit  head^  there's  nothing  in  it  /" 
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PSR80BAL  APFBAAAMCK  JLftD  BABITt  OF  OIUTTAlf . 

Grattan  was  ahbrfr  io  itatiire,  and  unprepos- 
•Mfung  in  appearance.  Hia  anus  were  disprp- 
portionablj  long.  His  walk  wac  %  atride. 
With  a  person  swaying  like  a  pendnlnm,  and 
an  abetraoted  air,  be  aeenied  always  in  ihonght, 
and  eaok  thought  pr6Toked  an  Attendant  geatic- 
olatiop.,  .  Sfcich  was  the  outward  and  Tidble 
form  of  one  whom  the  passenger  would  step  to 
stare  at  as  a  droll,  and  the  philosopher  to  -oon^ 
template  as  a  studjr.  How  ^tnuage  it  seems 
that  a  mind  so  reidete  with  grace  and  symmetry, 
and  power  and  splendor,  should  hare  been 
jotted  such  a  dwelUng  iot  its  residenoe.  Tet 
so  it  was ;  and  so  also  was 'it  one  of  his  high- 
est attributes,  that  hia  genius,  by  its  ^*  exoesidTe 
light,"  blinded  the  hearer  to  his  physical  imper- 
feotiotas.  It  was  the  yictory  of  mind  over  mat- 
tsr.  The  man  waa  Ibrgotten  in  the  orator: 
Mr.  Grattan,  whose  fitther  represented  tlSe  oiCy 
of  Dublin  in  Parliament,  and'  was  also  its 
recorder,  was  bem  in  the  year  1746.  He 
entered  the  Middle  Temple  In  17i87  and  was 
galled  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1 772^.  In  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Publin  he  was  eminently  distkkguiriiedj 
sharing  its  honors,  in  then  amicable  conttoti^, 
with  Fttsgibbonr---Bot  merely  the  antagonist, 
but  the  enemy,  and  the  bitter  one  of  an  after 
day.  We  hare  a  .record,  more  amthentic  than 
usual,  of  his  pursuits  while  at  the  Tem^e. 
The  study  of  the  Uw  occupied  but  Uttle  of  bis 
dbttention.  He  nerer  relished  it,  and  soon 
abandoned  the  profession  altogether.  Of  the 
iheatre  be  was  very  fond^^little  wonder  in  the 
senith  of  Garrick^-and  it  was  a  taste  he  in- 
dulged in  to  the  last.  I  well  remember,  some- 
where abottt  the  year  1^3,  being  in  Crow- 
street  when  he  entered  with  Catalani  •  leaning 
on  hhi  arm.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  he 
was  hailed  with  SA^lamations.  In  vain  he 
modestly  consigned  them  to  tbs  lorely  firen 
his  companion.  His  name  rang  wildly  through 
tiie  theatre.  I  think  I  stiU  hear  the  shouts 
when  his  person  was  recognized,  sod  still  be- 
hold his  Tenerable  figure  bowing  its  awkward 
gratitude.  No  one  knew  better  the  true  value 
of  that  bubble  tribute.  Another  of  his  amuse- 
ments, if  indeed  it  wss  not  something  more,  when 
he  was  at  the  Temple,  seems  to  have  beeo  »  fre- 
quent attendance  in  both  houses  of  Parliament. 
He  sketched  the  debates  and  the  speakers  by 
whom  he  was  most  attracted. 

o'cohiixll's  oincL. 

Living,  as  he  did,  in  constant  iumeil,  and 
careless,  as  he  was,  to  whom  he  gave  oiense, 
CConnell  of  coarse  had  a  multitude  of  enemies. 
Of  tlus,  himself  the  cause,  he  had  no  right  to 
complain ;  but  he  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  oalnmnifs  they  circulated*  Most  rifo  of 
these  was  a  charge  of  want  of  ooarage— in  Ire- 
land a  rare  and  very  detrimental  aoousation. 
O'Coimell,  during  his  latter  years,  deelkied 
dueling,  and  publicly  avowed  his  determination. 
The  reason  given,  and  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was,  tiiat  having  "blood  upon  his 
bands,  he  had  registered  a  vow  in  heaven." 


To  this  there  could  have  been  no  possible  6br 
jeotion  had  he  included  in  the  registry  a  wow 
not  to  oflfend.  The  rei^  charge  to  whidi  he 
made  himself  amenable  wis  his  perseverance  at 
once  in  insi^  and  irresponsibility.  The  truth 
is,  0*G<inneirB'want  of  eonrage  oensisted  in  his 
fighting  the  duel  in  which  the  vow  originated. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  few  and  aimple.  In 
one  of  his  many  mob  speeches  he  caUed  the  cor- 
poration of  Dublin  a  "beggarly  corporation." 
A  gentleman  named  D*£sterre  affected  to  feel 
this  as  a  personal  afiont,  he  being  sne  of  that 
very  numerous  body,  and  accordingly  fastened 
a  quarrel  en  the  ofl!<Bnder.  It  is  quite  true  that 
O'Connell  endeavored  to  avoid  the  ^ncotuitsr. 
He  did  not  do  enough.  He  should  have  sum- 
moned D^Esterre  befbre  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  after  failing  to  appease  him  by  a  re^ 
peated  declaration  that  he  meant  him  no  personal 
offtase,  and  oould  nctt,  he*being  a  total  stranger 
to  him^  However,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  coun- 
tenanced m  aavage  and  antl-Chrbtian  custom— 
the  iflrfortunate'  D'Esterrepaid  for  his  perverse- 
ness  with  his  life,  and  the  still  mora  unfortunate 
O'Connell  expiated  his  moral  timidity  witii 
much  mental  anguish  to  tiie  day  of  his  death. 
The  perpretatkn  of  a  duel  appears  to  me  no 
proof  fHlatever  of  personal  courage  J  the  refusal, 
in  the  then  state  'of  society,  would  have  shown 
much  more.  However,  on  tiie  occasion  in^  ques- 
tion he  showed  a  total  absence  of  what  is  vul- 
garly called  fear;  indeed,  his  frigid  determina- 
tion was  remarkable.  Let  those  who  read  the 
following  a&eodote  remember  that  he  most  re- 
luctantly engaged  in  the  combat  *,  that  he  was 
then  the  father  of  seven  children;  and  that  it 
was  an  dttfmative  of  life  or  death  witii  him, 
D'Esterte  being  reputed  an  unerring  marksman. 
Being  one  of  those  who  accompanied  O'Connell, 
he  beckoned  me  aside  to  a  distant  portion  of  the 
very  large  field,  which  had  a  slight  covering  of 
snow.  '^PhiUips,"  said  he,  **  this  seems  to  ma 
not  a  personal,  but  a  political  afiiair.  I  am  ob- 
noxious to  a  party,  and  they  adopt  a  fklse  pre- 
tense to'cut  me  off.  I  shall  not  submit  to  it. 
They  have  reckoned  without  their  host,  I  prom- 
ise you.  r  am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Ireland 
at  a  mark,  having,  as  a  public  man,  considered 
it  a  duty  to  prepare,  for  my  own  protection^ 
against  such  unprovoked  aggression  as  the  pres- 
ent. Now,  remember  what  I  say  to  you.  I 
may  be  struck  n^rself^  and  then  Aill  is  out  of 
the  question ;  but  if  I  am  not,  my  antagonirt 
may  have  cause  to  regret  his  having  foroed  ma 
into  this  ooniUot."  Ilie  parties  were  then  verj 
soon,  placed  on  the  groi^id,  at,  I  tiiink,  twelve 
paces  distance,  taek  having  a  case  of  pistols, 
with  directions  to  fire  when  they  chose  after  % 
given  signal.  D'Esterre  rather  agita^  him- 
self by  making  a  short  speech,  disclaiming  all 
hostility  to  his  Eoman  Catholic  countrymen,  and 
took  his  ground,  somewhat  theatrically  crossJag 
his  pistols  upon  his  bosem.  They  fired  almost 
together,  and  instantly  on  the  signal.  D^Esterre 
fell,  mortally  wounded.  There  was  tiie  greatest 
self-possession  displayed  by  both.     It  seemed  to 
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BM  a  duty  to  narrate  these  defaili  in  CCon- 
nell't  lifetime  wherever  I  heard  his  courage 
qaestioned,  and  justice  to  his  memory  now 
prompti  m»  Ho  tecord  them  here. 


MY  l^OVEL;    OR,  VARIETIES  IN   EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 

Book  V^INITIAL  CHAPtBR. 
.  "  T  HOPE;  Pisfstratus,"  said" my  father,  «*that 

X  TOO  do  not  ihtend  to  b«  doll !" 

^  H^ven  forbid,  sir  I  what  could  make  you 
ask  such  a  question?  Intend i  No  f  if  I  am 
dun  it  is  from  innboence." 

'*  A  rery  long  Btscoprse  upon  Knowledge  I*' 
siud  my  father:  "rery  long.  I  should  c^t  it 
out!" 

I  looked  i^n  my  fSstheras  a  Byztmtian  s^e 
might  hare  looked  on  a  Validid:    "Cut  it  out  1"^ 

"  Stops  the  action,  sir  1"  s^  my  father^  jog- 
matioaOy. 

"  Action  I    But  a  novel  is  not  a  drama." 

**  No,  it  is  a  great  deal  longer — twenty  times 
as  long,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Mr.  Caxton,  with 
a  sigh. 

**  Well,  sir — ^well  J  '  I  think  my  Biscourse  upon 
Kaowledge  has  much  to  d6  with  the  subjeotr-4s 
vitally  essential  to  the  subject ;  does  not  stop  the 
aetion-^only  explains  and  elucidates  the  action. 
And  I  am  i^toniihed,  sir,  that  yon,  a  scholar,  and 
»  cultivator  of  knowledge—" 

"There— there!"  cried  my  father,  depreca- 
tingly.  "I yield— I  yield.  What  better  could  I 
elpect  when  I  set  up  for  a  critic  J  What  author 
ever  lired  that  did  not  fly  into  a  passion— even 
with  his  own  (kther,  if  his  father  presumed  to 
say— <  Cut  out  !*    Pacem  hnptoro-^^^ 

Mas.  Caxton .^^"  My  dear  Austin,  I  am  sure 
Pisistratus  did  not  mean  to  ofiend  you,  and  I  have 
DO  doubt  he  will  take  your-*-" 

PisiSTEATus  (hastily). — "Advice /or  iht  fu* 
(lire,  certainly.  I  will  quicken  the  action, 
and—" 

"  Gk»  on  with  the  Novel,"  whispered  Roland, 
looking  up  from  his  eternal  account-book.  "  We 
have  lost  £200  by  our  bariey !" 

Therewith  J  plunged  my  pen  into  the  ink,  and 
my  thoughts  into  the  "Fair  Shadowland." 


CHAPTER  IL      - 

"Halt!"  cried  a  voice;  and  not  a  little  sur- 
prised was  Leonard  when  the  stranger  who  had 
accosted  him  the  preceding  evening  got  iato  the 
chaise. 

"Well,"  said  Richard,  "I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  you  expected,  eh?  Take  time  to  recover 
yonrselt"  And  with  these  words  Richard  drew 
ftnrth  a  book  from  his  pocket,  threw  himself  back, 
and  began  to  read.  Leonard  stofe  many  a  glance 
at  the  acute,  hardy,  handsome  face  of  his  com- 
panion, and  gradually  recognized  a  family  like- 
ness to  poor  John,  in  whom,  despite  age  and  in- 
fiimity,  the  traces  of  no  common  share  of  physical 
beauty  were  still  evident.  And  with  that  qtrtck 
*  Coatiimod  froin  the  Mny  Nmnber. 


fink  in  idtes  which  mathematical  aptitude  be- 
stows, t^e  youiig  student  at  once  conjectured 
that  he  saw  before  him  his  uncle  Richard.  He 
had  the  discretions  however,  to  leave  that  gen- 
tleinan  free  t6  choose  his  owntinte  for  mtroducing 
hbnself,  and  sHentl^'  revolved  the  new  thou^ts 
produced  by  the  novelty  of  his  situation.  Mr. 
Iliohard  read  vrith  notable  quickness— sometimes 
cutting  the  leaves  of  the  book  with  his  penknife, 
sometimes  tearing  them  open  with  his  forefinger, 
som^mes^  skipping  yhole  pages  altoge&er. 
Thus  he  gallpped  to  the  end  of  the  volume — 
flung  it  aside—lighted  his  cigar,  and  began  to 
talk.  ^ 

He  put  many  questions  to  Leonard  relative  to 
hisTearing,  and  especially  to  the.  mode  by  which 
he  had  acquired  his  e^&cation ;  and  Leonard, 
eonfirmed  fn  the  idea  that  be  was  replying  to  a 
kinsman,  answered  frankly. 

Richard  did  not  tiiink  it  strange  that  Leonard 
sfabttld  have  acquired  so  much  instruction  with 
so  little  direct  tuition.  Richard  Avenel  himself 
had  be^n  tqto^  to  himselT  He  had  lived  too 
long  with  our  gp-ahead  brethren,  who  stride  the 
world  da  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  with  the 
seven-leagued  boeis  of  the  Giant-killer,  not  te 
have  caught  (heir  glorious  lever  for  reading. 
But  it  was  for  a  reading  wholly  diilerent  from 
that  which  vras  familiar  to  Leonard.  The  books 
he  read  must  be  new ;  to  read  oM  books  would 
Jiave  seemed  tp  him  going  back  iri  the  world. 
He  fancied  that  new  books  necessarily  contained 
new  ideas— a  common  mistake— and  our  lucky 
adventurer  viras  the  man  of  his  day. 

Tired  with  talking,  he  at  length  chucked  the 
book  he  had  run  throiigh  to  Leonard,  and,  taking 
out  a  pocket-book  and  pencil,  amused  himself 
with  calculations  on  some  detail  of  his  business, 
ailter  which  he  fell  into  an  absorbed  train  of 
thought — ^part  pecuniary,  part  ambitions. 

Leonard  found  the  book  interesting ;  it  was 
one  of  the  numerous  vrorks,  half-statistic,  half* 
declamatory,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  which  peculiarly  distinguish 
our  centuiy,  and  ought  to  bind  together  rich 
and  poor,  by  prCving  the  grave  attention  which 
modem  society  bestows  upon  all  that  can  afiect 
the  welfare  of  the  last. 

"Dull  stuff— theory^— claptrap,"  said  Richard, 
rotning  himself  from  his  reverie  at  last :  "  it  can't 
interest  you," 

"All  books  interest  me,  I  think,"  said  Leonard, 
"and  this  especially;  for  it  relates  to  the  work- 
ing class,  and  I  am  one  of  them."        * 

"You  vn»fe  yesterday,  But  you  mayn't  be  to- 
morrow," answered  Richard,  good-humoredly, 
and  patting  him  on  the  shoulder.  "You  see, 
my  lad,  that  it  is  the  middle  class  which  ought 
to  govern  the  countiy.  What  the  book  says 
about  the  ignorance  of  country  magistrates  is 
ytry  good;  but  the  man  writes  pretty  consider- 
able trash  when  he  wants  to  regulate  the  number 
of  hours  a  free-born  boy  should  work  at  a  factory 
-^only  ten  hours  a  day-^pooh !  and  so  lose  two 
to  the  nation  I    Labor  is  wealth :  anci  if  we  could 
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get  laea  to  Work  twenty-foar  hours  a  day,  we 
should  be  just  twioe  as  rich.  If  the  march  of 
oi^ilization  is  ta  proceed,''  CQotinae^  Richard, 
loftily,  "  men,  and  bojs,  too,  must  not  lie  a-bed 
doing  nothing  all  night,  sir<"  f  hen  with  a 
complacent  tone^-"  We  shalltget  to  the  twenty- 
four  hours  at  last ;  and,  by  gad,  we  must,  or  we 
sha^n't  flog  the  Europeans  as  we  do  now." 

On  arriving  at  the  inn  at  which  Riohaxd  bad 
first  made  acquaintaace  with  Mr.  Dale,  the  coach 
by  which  he  had  intended  to  perform  the  rest  of 
the  journey  was  found  to  be  full.  Richard  oon^ 
tinued.to  perform  the  journey  in  post-chaises, 
not  without  some  grumbling  at  the  expense,  and 
incessant  orders  to  the  post-boys  to  m^e  the 
best  of  tjie.  way.  "  Slow  country  this,  in  spite 
of  all  its  brag,^'  said  he— '^^very^slow,.  Time  is 
money — they  Icoqw  that  in  the  States ;  fbv  why, 
they  are  all  men  of  business  there.  Always 
slow  in  a  country  where  a  parcel  of  lazy,  idle 
lords,  and  dukes,  aild  baronets^  seem  to  think 
*  time  is  pleasure.' " 

Toward  evening  the  chaise  approached  the 
confines  cf  a  very  large  -town,  and  Richard  began 
to  grow  fidgety.  His  e^y  cavalier  air  was 
abandoned.  •  He  withdrew  his  legs  from  the 
window,  out  of  which  they  had  been- luxuriously 
dai^ling;  pulled  down  his  waistcoat;  buckled 
more  tightly  his  stock :  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
resuming  the  decorous  dignity  that  belongs  to 
state.  He  was  like  a  pionarcb  who,  after  trav- 
eling happy  and  incognito,  returns  to  his  capital, 
Leonard  divined  at  once  that  they  were  nearing 
their  journey's  end. 

Humble  foot-passengers  now  looked  at  the 
chaise,  and  touched  their  hats.  Richard  retmmed 
the  salutation  with  a  nod — a  nod  less  gracio^s 
than  condescending.  The  chaise  turned  rapidly 
to  the  left,  and  stopped  before  a  smart  lodge, 
very  new,  very  whit^  adorned  with  two  Doric 
columns  in  stucco,  and  flanked  by  a  large  pair 
of  gates.  *' Hollo  I"  cried  the  post-boy,  ivnd 
cracked  his  whip. 

Two  children  were  playing  before  the  lodge, 
and  some  clothes  were  hanging  out  to  dry  on  the 
shrubs  and  pales  round  the  neat  little  building. 

^*  Hang  those  brats  1  they  are  actually  play- 
ing," growled  Dick.  ^^A^  I  live,  the  jade  has 
been  washing  again!  Stop,  boy."  During  this 
soliloquy,  a  good-looking  young  woman  had 
rushed  from  the  door — slapped  the  children  as, 
catching  sight  of  tl^e  chaise,,  they  ran  toward 
the  hottser-opened  the  gates,  and,  dropping  a 
courtesy  to  the  ground,  seemed  to  wish  that  she 
could  drop  into  it  altogether,  so  frightened  and 
so  trembling  seemed  she  to.  shrink  from  the 
wrathful  face  whicli  the  master  now  put  out  of 
the  window. 

"Did  I  tell  you,  or  did!  not,"  said  Dick, 
^  th^t  I  would  not  have  these  horrid  disreputable 
eubs  of  yours  playing  just  before  my  lodge 
gates?" 

"  Please,  sir— " 

'*  Don't  ansvrer  me.  And  did  I  tell  you,  or 
did  I  not,  that  the  next  time  I  saw  you  making 


a^rying-ground  of  my  lilacs,  you  should  go  oa$, 
neck  ajad  crop — " 

"  Oh,  please,  sir — " 

"  You  leave  my  lodge  next  Saturday :  drive 
on,  boy.  The  ingratitude  and  insolence  of  those 
comn^on  peeple  are  disgraceful  tojmman  na» 
ture,"  muttered- Richard,  with  an  accent  of  the 
bitterest  misanthropy. 

The  ohai^  w;heeled  along  the  smwithest  and 
freshest  of  gravel  roads,  and  through  fields  of 
the  finest  land,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Rapid  as  was  Leonard's  survey,  his  rund 
eye  detected  the  signs  of  a  master  in  the  art 
agranomial.  Hltliertq  he  had  considered  the 
Squire's  model  farm  as  the  nearest  approach  to 
good  husbandry  he  had  seen:  for  Jackejrmo's 
finer  skill  was  developed  rather  pa  the  minots 
-scale  of  market-gardening  than  what  can  fairly 
be  ealled  husbandry.  But  the  Squire's  iann 
was  degraded  by  many  old-fashioned  notiooB, 
and  ooncessions  to  the  whim  of  the  eye^  which 
would  not  be  found  in  model  (arms  nowadays— 
hurge  iangled  hedgerows,  which,  though  they 
constitute  one  of  the  beauties  most  pictturesqoe 
in  old  England,  iQake  aad  deductions  from  pro- 
duce ;  great  trees,  overshadowing  the  com,  and 
harboring  the  birds ;  little  patches  -of  rough 
sward  left  to  waste;  and  aagles  of  ^woodland 
nmaing  into  fields,  exposing  them  to  rabbits, 
had  blocking  out  the  sun.  These  and  suchlike 
blots  on  a  gentleman  farmer's  agriculture,  oom- 
mon-sense  and  Giaoomo  had  made  clear  to  the 
acute  comprehension  of  Leonard.  No  suohiaults 
were  perceptible  in  Richard  Avenel's  domain. 
The  fields  lay  in  broad  divisions,  the  hedges 
were  clipped  and  narrowed  into  their  proper 
destination  of  mere  boundaries.  Not  a  blade  ef 
wheat  withered  under  the  cold  shade  of  a  tree : 
not  a  yard  of  land  lay  waste;  not  a  weed  vraa 
to  be  seen,  not  a  thistle  to  waft  its  baleful  seed 
through  the  air :  some  young  plantations  were 
placed,  not  where  the  artist  would  put  them,  but 
just  where  the  farmer  wanted  a  fenoe  from  the 
wind.  Was  there  no  beauty  in  this  ?  Yes,  there 
was  beauty  of  its  kind — beauty  at  once  recog.^ 
nizable  to  the  initiated-^beauty  of  use  and  profit 
— beauty  that  could  bear  a  monstrous  high  rent. 
And  Leonard  uttered  a  ciy  of  admiration  which 
thrilled  through  the  heart  of  Richard  Avenel. 

"This  is  farming  I"  said  the  villager. 

"Well,  I  guess  it  is,"  aoswered  Richard,  all 
bis  ill^raor  vanishing.  "You  should  have 
seen  the  land  when  I  bought  it.  But  we  new 
men,  as  they  call  ns — (danm  their  impertinence) 
— are  the  now  blood  of  this  country." 

Richard  Avenel  never  said  any  thing  more 
true.  Long  may  the  new  blood  circulate  through 
the  veins  of  the  mighty  giantess;  but  let  the 
grand  heart  be  the  same  as  it  has  beat  for  proud 
ages. 

The  chaise  now  passed  through  a  pretty 
shrubbery,  and  the  house  came  into  gradual 
view— a  house  with  a  portieo— all  the  offices 
carefully  thrust  out  of  sight. 

The  pxst-boy  dismounted  and  rang  the  bell. 
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"  I'  almost  think  they  are  going  to  keep  me 
waiting,"  said  Mr.  Richard,  well-^igh  in  the 
very  words  of  Louis  XIV. 

3ut  that  fear  waa  not  reali^d — the  door-open- 
ed ;  va  well-fed  servant  out  of  Ifvery  presented 
htm&elf.  There  was  no  hearty  welcoming  smile 
on  his  face,  but  he  opened  the  chaise-door  with 
demure  and  taciturn  respect. 

"  Whereas  Geofge  ?  why  does  not  he  come  to 
the  dodr?"  asked  Richard,  descending  from  the 
chaise  slowly,  and  leaning  on -the  servant's  out- 
stretohed  arm  with  as  mubh  precaution  as  if  he 
had  bad  the  goat. 

Fortunately,  George  here  came  into  sight,^ 
settling  himself  hastity  into- his  livery  t;oat. 

••  See  to  the  things,  both  of  you,"  said  Rich- 
ard, as  he  paid  the  poet-hoy. 

Leonard  stood  on  the  gravel  sweeps  gazing  at 
the  square  white  house.  ,«     * 

*^  Handsome  elevation-classical,  I  take  it — 
eh?"  said  Richard,  fining  him.  "But' you 
should  see  the  offices."  •    ^ 

He  then,  with  familiar  kindness,  look  Leonard 
by  the  arm,  and  drew  him  within.  He  showed 
him  the  hall,  with  a  earved  mahogany  stand  for 
hats;  be  showed  him  the 'drawing-room,  and 
pointed  out  its  beauties-^though  it  was  sdmmer 
the  dsawing-room  looked  cold,  as  will  look^rooms 
newly  furnished,  with  walls  newly  papered,  in 
hoosee  newly  baih.  The  funtiture  was  hitod- 
some^aad^  suited  to  the  rank  of  a  rioh  trader. 
There  was  no  pretense  about  it,  and  therefore, 
no  vulgarity,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  houste  of  many  an  honorable  Mrs.  Somebody 
in  Mayfair,  with  rooms  twelve  feet  square,  choke- 
ful  of  buhl,  that  would  have  had  its  proper  place 
in  the  Tuileries.  Then  Richard  showed  hfm  tlie 
library,  with,  mahogany  book-cases  and  plate 
glass,  and  the  fashionable  authors  handsomely 
bound.  Tour  new  men  are  much  better  friends 
to  living  authors  than  your  old  fEuriilies  who  live 
in  the  eonntry,  and  at  most  subscribe  to  a  book- 
ohib.  Then  Richard  took  him  up-stairs,  and  led 
him  through  the  bcdroomaw-all  very  clean  t^nd 
comfortable,  and  with  every  modem  conven- 
ience J  and^  pausing  in  a  very  pretty  single  gefa- 
tloman's  chamber,  said,  "  This  is  your  den. 
And  now,  can  you  guess  who  I  am  ?" 

^*  No  otie  but  my  Unole  Riehard  could  be  so 
kind,"  answered  Leonard. 

Bat  the  oompliroent  did  not  flatter  Richard. 
He  was  extremely  disconoerted  and  disappoint- 
ed.  He  had  hoped  that  he  should  be  taken  for 
a  lord  at  least,  forgetful  of  aH  that  he  had  said 
in  disparagement  of  lords. 

*•  Pish !"  said  he  at  last,  bfting  his  lip—"  so 
yoa  doB^t  think  that  I  look  like  a  gentleman! 
Coroe,  now,  speak  honestly." 

Leonard  wonderingly  saw  he  had  given  pain, 
and  with  the  good  breeding  which  comes  in- 
stiaotively  from  good-nature,  replied — "I  judged 
yoa  by  y<""^  heart,  sir,  and  your  likeness  to  my 
grandAtther—otherwise  I  should  never  have  pre- 
somed  to  ftuiey  we  coald  be  relations." 
«*  Ham  r'  answered  Richard.    "  Yoa  can  joit 


wash  your  hands,  and  then  come  down  to  din- 
ner; you  will  hear  the  gong  in  ten  minutes. 
There's  the  bell ;  ring  for  what  you  want." 
'  With  that,  he  turned  oa  his  heel ;  and  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  jgave  a  look  into  the  dining-room, 
and  admired  the  plated  salver  on  the  sideboard, 
and  the  king's  pattern  spopns  and  forks  on  the 
table.  Then  he'  walked  to  the  lodking-glasS 
over  the  ihantle-piece ;  and  wishing  to  suiVey 
the  Whole  effect  of  his  form,  mounted  a  chair. 
He  was  just  getting  into  en  attitude  which  he 
thought  imposing,  when  the  butler  entered,  and 
being  London  bred,  had  the  discretion  to  try  to 
escape  unseen ;  but  Richard  caught  sight  of  him 
in  the  looking-glass,  andt^olored  u^  to  the  tem- 
ples. 

**  Jarvis,"  ifeud  he  mildly,* "  Jarvis,  put  me'  in 
mind  to  tiave  these  inexpressibles  altered." 


Ci^APTSR  IIL 
Apropos  of  the  inexpressibles,  Mr.  Richard 
did  not  forgfet  to  provide  his  nephew  with  a  much 
larger  wardrobe  than  could  havd  been  thrust 
into  Dr.  Riccabocca's  knapsack.  There  was  a 
very  good  tailor  in  the  town,  and  the  clothes  were 
very  well  made.  And,  but  for  an  air  more  in- 
genuous, and  a '  check  that,  despite  study  and 
night  vigils,  retained  much  of  the  sunburnt  bloom 
of  the  rustic,  Leonard  Fairfield  might  now  have 
almost  passed,  wifhont  disparaging  comment, 
by  the  boW-windoW  at  White's.-^  Richard  burst 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughte^  When  hb  Yirst 
saw  the  watch  which  the  poor  Italian  had  be- 
stowed upon  Leonard;  but,  to  atono  f6r  the 
laughter,  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  very  pretty 
substitute,  and  bade  him  "lock  tip  his  turnip." 
Leonard  was  more  hurt  by  the  jeer  at  his  old 
patron's  gift  than  pleased  by  his  tmcle's.  But 
Richard  Avenel  had  no  conception  of  sentiment. 
It  was  not  for  many  days  that  Leonard  could 
reconcile  himself  to  his  uncIe'A  mantier.  Not 
that  the  peasant  could  pretend  to  judge  of  its 
mere  conventional  defects;  but  there  is^an  ill 
breeding  to  which,  whatever  our  rank  and  nur- 
ture, we  are  almost  equally  sensitive — the  ill 
breeding  that  comes  from  want  of  consideration 
for  others.  Now,  the  Squire  was  as  homely  in 
his  way  as  Richard  Avenel,  but  the  Squiro's 
bluntness  rarely  hurt  the  feelings :  and  when  it 
did  so,  the  Squire  perceived  and  hastened  to  re- 
pair his  blunder.  But  Mr.  Richard,  whether 
kind  or  cross,  was  always  wounding  you  in  some 
little  delicate  fibre — hot  from  malice,  but  from 
the  absence  of  any  little  delicate  fibres  of  his 
owB.  He  was  really,  in  many  respects,  a  most 
excellent  man  and  certainly  a  very  valuable 
citizeif.  But  his  merits  wanted  the  fine  tints  and 
fluent  curves  that  constitute  beauty  of  character. 
He  was  honest,  but  sharp  in  his  practice,  and 
with  a  keen  eye  to  his  interests.  He  was  just, 
but  as  a  matter  of  business.  He  made  ho  al- 
lowances, and  did  not  leave  to  his  justice  the 
large  margin  of  tenderness  and  mercy.  He  was 
generous,  but  rather  from  an  idea  of  what  was 
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doe  to  himself  Uuia  with  much  tbooght  of  the 
pleasure  he  gave  to  others ;  and  he  even  regard- 
ed generosity  as  capital  pot  out  to  interests  He 
expected  a  great  deiU  of  gratitude  in  return,  and, 
when  he  obliged  a  man,  considered  that  he  had 
bought  a  sla?e.  Every  needy  voter  knew  where 
to  ^ome^  if  he  wanted  re^ef  or  a  lo%n ;  but  woe 
to  him  if  he  had  ventured  to  express  hesitation 
when  Mr.  Avenel  teld  him  how  be  must  vote. 

In  this  town  Richard  had  settled  after  his  re- 
turn from  America,  in  which  country  he  had 
enriched  hiokself— first,  by  spirit  and  industry — 
lastly,  by  bold  speculation  and  ^ood  luck.  He 
invested  his  (brtune  in  business  became  a  part- 
ner in  a  large  brewery*- soon  bought  out  his 
associates — and  then  took  a  principal  share  in  a 
iourishing  oorn-mill.  He'  p^roepered  rapidly — 
bought  a  property  of  some  two  oi^  three  hundred 
acres,  built  a  house,  aud  resolved  to  enjoy  him- 
self, and  make  a  figure.  He  had  now  become 
the  leading  man  of  the  town,  and  the  boast  to 
Audley  Egerton  that  he  oould  return  one  of  the 
members,  p^haps  both,  was  by  no  meanii  an 
exaggerated  estimate  x>f  his  power.  .  Nor  was 
his  proposition,  according  to  his  own  views,  so- 
unprinc^ed  as  it  aj^peared  to  ibe  statesman. 
He  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  both  the  sitting 
member»--a  dislike  natural  to  a  sensible  man  of 
modem  politics,  who  bad  something  to  lose.  For 
Mr.  Slappe,  the  active  member — ^who  was  head- 
over-ears  in  debt — was  oqe  of  the  furious  demo- 
crats rare  before  ihe  Reform  Bill— and  whose 
opinions  were  held  dangerous  even  by  the  mass 
of  a  Liberal  constituency;  while  Mr.  Sleekiei 
the  gentlenum  member,  who  laid  by  £SQQQ 
every  year  from  his  dividends  in  the  Funds,  was 
one  of  those  men  whom  Richard  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  **  humbugs" — men  who  ourry 
fitvor  with  the  extreme  party  by  voting  for 
measures  sure  not  to  be  carried  {  while,  if  there 
were  the  least  probability  of  coming  to  a  decis- 
ien  that  would  lower  the  money-market,  Mr. 
Sleekie  was  seized  with  a  well-timed  influensa. 
Those  politicians  are  common  enough  now.  Pro- 
pose to  march  to  the  Millenniu^i,  and  they  are 
your  men.  Ask  them  to  m^ch  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  they  fall  to  feeling  their  pockets,  and 
trembling  for  fear  of  the  foot-pads.  They  are 
never  so  joyful  as  when  Ihere  is.no  ohanoe  of  a 
victory.  Did  they  beat  the  Minister,  they  would 
be  oanied  out  of  the  house  in  a  fit. 

Richard  Avenel— despising  both  these  gentle- 
men, and  not  taking  kindly  to  the  Whigs  since 
the  great  Whig  l^ders  were  Lords— ]o<dced 
with  a  friendly  eye  to  the  Government  as  it  then 
existed,  and  especially  to  Audley  Egerton,  the 
enlightened  representative  of  commerce.  But 
in  giving  Audley  and  his  oolleagues  the  benefit 
ef  his  ii^uencei  through  conscience,  he  thought 
it  all  fair  and  right  to  have  a  quid  pro  quo,  and, 
as  he  had  so  frankly  confessed,  it  was  his  whim 
to  rise  up  "  Sir  Richard."  For  this  worthy  cit- 
isen  abused  the  aristooraoy  muoh  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  lair  Olivia  depreciated  Squire 
ThornhiU— he  bad  a  sneaking  afiection  for  what 


he  abused.  The  soeiety  of  Sorew^wn  was, 
like  most  provincial  capitals,  cmaposed  of  two 
classes — the  conunercial  ajMl  the  exoluetve. 
These  last  dwelt  ohiefly  ap^  anwnd  the  rains 
of  ^  old  abbey ;  tbfy  aleotcd  its  antiquity  ■■ 
their  pedigrees,  aai  had  moehof  its  CDintu  their 
finaneesi .  Widknrs  of  rural  thanee  in  the  naigho 
borhood— genteel  ^MBStere— offioers  retked  « 
half-pay— younger  sons  of  rich  squires,  who  had 
now  become  old  bachelors— in  abort,  a  rnj  b»> 
^pecuble,  proud,  fristocratio  set— who  thought 
more  of  themselves  than  do  all  the  Qowen  and 
Howards,  Courtenays  and  Seyiaours,  put  to» 
gether.  It  had  early  been  the  ambitioa  of  Rkh- 
ard  Avenel  to  be  admitted  into  this  eublime  ee^ 
terie,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  had  partially  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  never  more  happy  than  when 
be  WM  asked  i»  their  card-parties,  and  never 
more  unhappy  than  when  he  was  aetoally  thero. 
Yarious  circumstances  combined  to  raise  Mr. 
Avenel  into  this  elevated  soeiety.  First,  he 
was  unmarried,  still  very  handsome,  and  in  that 
society  thara  was  a  large  proportion  of  unwed- 
jied  females.  Seoondly,  be  was  the  only  rioh 
trader,  in  Sorewstown  who  kept  a  good  eook, 
and  profoised  to  give  dionen,  and  the  helf^iaf 
captains  and  odoneli  ewallqwed  the  boat  for  the 
sake  of  the  venisoa.  Thirdly,  -and  pciaoipallyy 
aU  these  exolusives  abhorrisd  the  two  nttiag 
members,  and  *^  idem  nolle  idem  velle  de  repab> 
lice,  ea  ^mn  amicitia est;"  that  is,  ooi^enialtty 
in  polities  pieoes  poreelain  aad  orookery  togeth- 
er better  than  the  best  diamond  cement.  The 
sturdy  Riehard  Avenel— who  valued  himself  oa 
American  independenee— held  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  an  awe  that  was  truly  Brahminieal. 
Whether  it  was  that  in  England,  all  notkwa,  even 
of  liber^,  are  mixed  up  hlstorioaUy,  traditiooaU 
ly,  socially,  with  that  fine  and  subtle  element  of 
aristooraoy  vrhich,  like  the  press,  is  the  air  wa 
breathe ;  or  whether  Richard  imagined  that  he 
really  became  magnetically  imbued  with  the 
vinoes  of  these  silver  peanies  and  geld  seven* 
shilling  pieces,  distinct  from  the  vulgar  oolnage 
in  popular  use,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  the  truth 
mast  be  told -^  Riehard  Avenel  was  a  notable 
tuft-hunter.  He  hiul  a  great  longing  to  marry 
out  of  this  society ;  but  be  had  not  yet  seen  aay 
one  efficiently  high-born  and  high-bred  to  sat- 
isfy his  aspirations.  In  the  mten  whil%  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  his  way  wooU  be  siaooth 
aouU  he  offer  to  nsake  his  ultimate  choice  ^'  My 
Lady;^'  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  proud 
hour  in  his  life  when  he  could  walk  before  etifi* 
Colonel  Pompley  to  the  sound  of  ^^  Sir  Riehard." 
Still,  however  disappointed  at  the  ill-sucoess  of 
his  bluff  diplomacy  with  Mr.  Egerton,  and  how- 
ever yet  cherishing  the  most  vindictive  resent- 
ment against  that  individual — he  did  not,  as 
many  would  have  done,  throw  up  his  politieal 
convictions,  out  of  personal  spite.  He  resolved 
still  to  favor  the  ungrateful  and  undeserving 
Administration;  and  as  Audley  Egerton  had 
acted  on  the  representations  of  the  mayor  and 
deputies,  and  shaped  hii  bill  to  meet  their  views, 
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•o  ATenel^nd  the  Govemment  totfi  together  in 
the  popakr  estimatioii  of  the  citixens  of  Sorews- 

tOWB. 

Bat  duly  to  ftppreoiete  the  Talue  of  Richard 
Avonel,  tnid  in  jnsl^sooiiterpoise  to  all  his  fdibles, 
one  ought  to  have  fees  what  he  had  effected  far 
the  tows.  WeU  might  he  hoast^f^  new  blood;'* 
ha  had  done  ai^  nmebfor  the  town  a&  he  had  for 
his  fields.  His  energy,  his  qaick  oodiprehension 
of  poblio  utility,  backed  by  his  wealth,  and  bold, 
bufiying^,  imperioos  ehaiaoter,  had  sped  the  work 
of  oiTilixatioB  as  if  with  the  oelerity  and  force  of 
a  steam-engine. 

If  the  town  were  so  well  paved  and  so  well 
lighted— if  half-a-doaen  sqtuilid  limes  had  -been 
transformed  •  into  a  stat^y  street— if  half  the 
town  no  longer  depended  on  tanks  foir  thenr  wai> 
ter— if  the  poor-rates  were  rednoed  one-lhird— 
praise  to  the  brisk  new  blood-  which  Biohard 
Avenel  had  infiised  into  vestry  and  oorpomtioB. 
And  his  example  itself  was  so  oantagioiisl 
"There  was  not  a  plajte-glass  window  in  >the 
iQwn  when  I  eame  into  it,"  said  Biohard  Avenel ; 
*'  and  now  look  down  the  High-street  1"  He  took 
the  credit  tohlmseU;  and  Justly ;  for,  thongh  his 
own  bosiness  did  not  require  windows  of  plate- 
glass,  he  had  awakened  the  spirit  "of  enterprise 
which  adorns  a  whola  city. 

Mr.  Avenel  did  not  present  Leonard  to  his 
friends  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  He  allowed 
him  to  wear  off  his  rust.  Hethen  gave  a^  grand 
dinner,  at  whioh  his  nepheir  was  formally  intro* 
daced,.  aodt  to  his  great  wrath  and  disappoiht- 
ment,  never  opened  his  lips.  How  ooold  he, 
poor  youth,  when  Miss  Clariaa  Mowbray  only 
talked  upon  high  life,  till  prood  Colonel  Pomp- 
1^  went  in  state  through  the  history  ef  the  siege 
ef  Seringapatmn* 


CHAPTER  IV 
Whils  Leonard  aocustooM  himself  gradually 
to  the  splendors  that  surround  him,  and  often 
tarns  with  a  sigh  to  the  remembrance  pf  his 
mother's  cottage  and  the  sparkling  fount  w  the 
Italian's  flowery  garden,  we  will  make  with 
thee,  O  reader,  a  rapid  tight  to  the  metropolis, 
and  drop  otirselves  amidst  the  gwy  groups  that 
loiter  along  the  dusty  groond,  or  Ml  over  the 
roadside  palings  of  Hy^  Park.  The  season  is 
still  at  iti  heighl;  but  the  short  day  of  foshion- 
ahle  London  life,  which  commences  two  hours 
after  noon,  is  in  its  decline.  The  crowd  in  Rot- 
ten-row begins  to  thin.  Near  the  statue  of 
Achilles,  a^  apart  from  all  other  loungers,  a 
gentleman,  with  one  hand  thrust  into  his  waist- 
coat, and  the  other  resting  on  his  cane,  gased 
listlessly  on  the  horsemen  and  carriages  in  the 
brilliant  ring.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
at  the  age  when  man  is  usually  the  most  social 
-*when  the  acquaintanoea  of  youth  have  ripened 
into  friendship,  and  a  personage  of  some  rank 
and  fortune  has  become  a  well-known  feature  in 
the  mobile  fece  of  society.  But  though,  wh^ 
his  oootemporaries  were  bbys  scarce  at  college, 


this  gentleman  had  biased  foremost  among  the 
princes  of  feshion,  and  though  he  had  e&  the 
qualities  of  nature  and  oiroumstanoe  whiehf 
either  retain  feshion  to  the  last,  or  exchange  its 
false  cdebrfty  for  a  graver  repnte,  he  stood  as 
a  stranger  in  that  throng  ^f  his  countrymen.' 
Beauties  whirled  by  to  the  toilet— statesmen' 
passed  on  to  the  senate— ^iandies  took- flight  tor 
the  elubs;  and  neither  nods,  nor  becks,  nor 
wreathed  smiles,  said  to  the  solitary  specjtator,' 
"Follow  us^-thou  art  one  of  oar  set."  Now 
and  then,  some  middle-aged  bean,  nearing  the' 
post  of  the  loiterer,  tuilied  round  to  look  agaiuf 
but  the  seoond  glance  seemed  to  distfipate  te 
recognkiott  of  the  first,  and  the  beau  silently 
continued  h\$  way. 

<<  By  the  tombs  of  my  fathers !"  sai4  the  soli- 
tary  to  himsell^  "1  know  now  what  a  dead  man 
might  feel  if  he  eame  to  life  again,  and  took  a 
ptep  at.the  living," 

Time  passed  ^n— ^e  evening  shades  descend- 
ed fest-  Oar  stranger  in  London  had  well-nigh 
the  Pttk  to  himself.  He  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely  as  he  saw  that  the  space  was  so 
olear. 

"There's  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  now," 
said  be, lialf' aloud;  "and  I  can  walk  without 
breathing  in  the  gaseous  ftmies  of  the  multitude. 
O  those  obemists— what  dolts  they  are  I  They 
tell  ns  crowds  taint  the  air,  but  they  never  guess 
Why  I  Pah  I  it  is  not  the  lungs  that  poison  the 
elemenl-<*it  is  the  reek  of  bad  hearts.  When  a 
periwiff.pated  fellow  breathes  on  me,  I  swallotr 
a  monUifnl  of  care.  jHhtuI  my  friend  Nero; 
now  for  a  stroU."  He  touched  with  '^  cane  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog,  who  Iry  stretched 
nearhisfeet;  a  dog  and  man  weni  slow  through 
the  growing  twilight,  and  over  the  brown  dry 
turf.  At  length  our  solitary  paused,  and  threw 
himself  on  a  benoh.  under  a  tree.  "  Half-past 
eight  I"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch — "oner 
may  smoke  one's  cigar  without  shocking  the 
world." 

He  took  out  his  cigar-case,  struck  a  light,  and 
Jn  another  moment,  reclined  at  length  on  the 
bench,  seamed  absorbed  in  regarding  the  smoke, 
that  searee  colored  ere  it  vaiiished  into  air. 

"  It  is  the  most  barefeeed  lie  in  the  world,  my 
Nero,"  said  he,  addressiog  his  dog — "  this  boast- 
ed liberty  of  manl  Now,  here  am  I,  a  freebom 
Englishman,  a  citizen  of  the  worid,  caring—I 
often  say  to  myself— caring  not  a  jot  for  Kaisar 
or  Mob;  aad  yet  I  no  more  dare  smoke  this 
cigar  in  the. Park  at  half-past  six,  when  all  the 
world  is  abroad,  than  I  dare  pick  my  Lord 
Chancellor's  pocket,  or  hit  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  a  thump  on  the  nose.  Yet  no  law 
in  England  forbids  me  my  cigar,  Nero  I  What 
is  law  at  ^alf-past  eight,  was  not  crime  at  six 
and  n  half  I  Britannia  says,  "  Man,  thou  art 
free,"  and  she  lies  like  a  oommonplaoe  woman. 
O  Nero,  Nero  I  ygu  enviable  dog  I— ypu  serve 
but  from  liking.  No  thought  of  the  world  oasts 
yon  one  wag  of  the  tail.  Your  big  heart  and 
true  instinct  suflloe  yon  for  reason  and  law. 
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Yoa  would  want  notbiog  to  yotxT  lislieity,  if  in 
^e«e  flQoiiieDts  of  ennui  yon  would  but  smoke  a 
cigar.  Try  it,  Nerol—Ory  it!"  And,  riting^ 
from  his  incumbent  posture,  he  sought  to  foree 
the  end  of  the  weed  between  the  teeth  of  the 
dog. 

While  thus  gravely  engaged,  two  figures  had 
approached  the  plaice.  The  one  was  a  man 
who  seemed  weak  and  sickly.  His  threadbare 
coat  was.  buttoned  to  the  chin,  but  hung  large 
on  his  shrunken  breast.  The  other  was  a  girl 
of  about  fourteen,  on  whose  arm  he  leant  heavily. 
Her  cheek  was  wan,  and  theire  was  a  patient 
aad  look  en  her  face,  which  seemed  so  settled 
that  you  would  think  she  could  nerbr  have 
known  the  mirthfulness  of  childhood. 

"Pray  rest  here,  papa,"  said  the  child  softly j 
and  she  pointed  to  the  bench,  without  taking 
heed  of  its  pre<4)coupant,  who  now^  indeed,  don- 
fined  to  one  comer  of  the  seat,  was  almost  hid- 
den by  the  shadow  of  a  tree» 

The  roan  sate  down,  with  s  feeble  siglt;  and 
then,  observing  the  strtMger,  raised  his  hat,  and 
said,  in  that  tone  of  roice-  which  betrays  the 
usages  of  polished  society,  "Forgive  me,  if  1 -in- 
trude on  you,  sir." 

The  stranger  looked  up  fipom  hi»  dog,  ai|d 
seeing  that  the  girl  was  standing,  rose  at  once 
n^  if  to  make  room  for  her  on  the  bench. 

But  still  the  girl  did  not  heed  him.  She  htmg 
over  her  father,  and  wiped  his  brow  tenderly 
with  a  little  kerehief  which  she  took  from  ,her 
own  neck  for  the  purpose.* 

Nero,  delighted  to  escape  fhe  cigar,  had  taken 
to  some  unwieldy  curvets  and  gambols,  to  vent 
the  excitement  into  which  he  had  been  thrown; 
and  now  returning,  approached  the  bench  with 
a  low  look  of  surprise,  and  snifled  at  the  intruders 
on  his  master's  privacy. 

"Come. here,  sir,"  said  the  master.  ^*you 
need  not  fear  him,"  he  added,  addressing  him* 
self  to  the  girl. 

But  the  girl,  without  turning  round  to  him, 
cried  in  a  voice  rather  of  aqguish  than  alarm, 
"  He  has  fainted  1    Father !  fother  r ' 

The  stranger  kicked  aside  his  dog,  wfailoh 
was  in  the  way,  and  loosened  the  poor  man's 
stiff  military  stock.  While  thus  charitably  en- 
gaged, the  moon  broke  out,  and  the  light  fell 
full  en  the  pale  care-worn  face  of  the  unoon- 
soious  sufferer. 

"This  face  seems  not  unikmiliar  to  me, 
though  sadly  changed,"  said  the  stranger  to 
himself;  and  bending  toward  the  girl,  who  had 
sunk  on  her  knees  and  was  chafing  her  father's 
hands,  he  asked,  "  My  child,  what  is  your  fa- 
ther's name  ?" 

The  child  continued  her  task,  too  absorbed  to 
answer. 

The  stranger  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  repeated  the  question. 

"  Digby,"  answered  the  child,  almost  unoon- 

sciously;  and  as  she  apoke  the  man's  senses 

began  to  return.    In  a  few  minutes  more  he 

ihad  sufficiently  recovered  to  falter  forth  his 


thanks  to  the  atranger.  But  the  kst  took  hm 
hand,,  and  said,  in  a  voiee  at  oapatrMnulons  and 
soothing,  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  see  once  more  aa 
old  bri^lher  m  arms  T  Algernon  Digby,  I  do  not 
forget  you;-but  it  seems  England  has  forget- 
ten?" 

A  hectio  fiush  spread  over,  the  soldier^s  Ihee, 
and  he  looked  away  from  the  speaker  as  he 
answered — 

"My  name  is  Digby,  it  Is  true,  sir;  but  I  do 
not  think  we  have  met  before.  Come,  Helen,  I 
am  well  now — we  will  ge  home.'' 

"Try  and  play  with  that  great  dog,  my 
chiW,"  said  the  stranger—"  I  want  to  talk  with 
your  father." 

The  child  bowed  her  sobmissive  head,  and 
moved  away;  but  she  did  not  play  with  tha 
dog. 

*^  I  must  re-introduee  myself;  formally,  I  see," 
quoth  the  stranger.  "  You  were  in  the  same 
regiment  with  myself,  and  my  name  is  L'Ka- 
trange." 

"My  lord,"  Said  the  soldier,  rising,  "forgive 
me  that— " 

"I  don't  think  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  caU 
me  *my,  lord'  at  the  mass-table.  Come,  what 
has  happened  to  you  ?— on  half-pay  ?" 

Mr.  Digby  shook  his  bead  mournfully. 

"  Digby,  old  felfow,  can  you  lend  me  £100?" 
said  Lord  L'Estrange,  clapping  bis  tudevani 
brother  officer  on  the  shonldiec,  and  in  a  tone  of 
voiee  that  seemed  like  a  boy's—so  hnpudent 
was  it,  and  devil-rae-oarish.  "No!  Wen,tbat'a 
lucky,  for  I  can  lend  it  to  yon." 

Mr.  Digby  burst  into  tears. 

Lord  L'Estrange  did  not  seem  to  observe  the 
emotion.  "  We  were  both  sad  extravagant  tei* 
lows  in  our  day,"  said  he,  "and  I  dare  say  I 
borrowed  of  you  pretty  freely." 

"  Me  I    Oh,  Lord  L'Estrange  ?" 

"You  have  married  since  then,  and  reformed^ 
I  suppose.    Tell  me,  old  friend,  all  abont  it." 

Mr.  Digby,  who  by  this  time  hcul  succeeded 
in  restoring  some  calm  to  his  shattered  nerves, 
now  rose,  and  said  in  brief  sentences,  but  clear 
firm  tones, 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  me — ^useless  to 
help  me.  I  am  fast  dying.  But,  my  ehiki  there, 
my  only  child  (he  paused  an  instant,  and  went 
on  rapidly).  I  have  relations  in  a  distant  coun- 
try,  if  I  could  but  get  to  them — I  think  they 
would  at  least  provfie  for  her.  This  has  been 
for  weeks  my  hope,  my  dream,  my  prayer,  i 
can  not  afford  the  journey  except  by  your  help. 
I  have  begged  without  shame  for  myself;  shall 
I  be  ashamed,  then,  to  beg  for  her?" 

"  Digby,"  said  L'Estrange.  with  some  grave 
alteration  of  manner,  "  talk  neither  of  dying,  nor 
begging.  You  were  nearer  death  when  the  baUs 
whistled  round  you  nt  Waterloo.  If  soldier  meets 
soklier  and  says,  *  Friend,  thy  purse,'  it  is  not 
begging,  but  brbtherhood.  Ashamed  1  By  tha 
soul  of  Belisarins  1  if  I  needed  money,  I  would 
stand  at  a  crossing  with  my  Waterloo  n»eda3 
over  my  breast,  and  say  to  eaoh  sleek  citiaen  I 
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had  helped  to  fare  from  the  sworilof  tha  French- 
man, *  It  is  yoar  shame  if  I  starve.'  Now,  l^an 
upoq  m» ;  I  see  j<m  ahoald  bent  home — which 
way?" 

The  poor  soldier  pointed  hit  hand  towiird  Ox- 
ford-street, and  reluctantly  accepted  the  prof- 
fered arii^. 

"  And  when  yoa  return  from  your  relations, 
yoa  will  pall  on  me?  Whatl — hesitate?  Come, 
promise.'' 

"I  will.'.', 

"On  your  honor." 

"  If  I  Utb,  on  my  honor." 

*^  I  am  etaying  at  present  at  Knightsbridge, 
with  my  Iktfaer.;  bat  you  will  always  hear-  of 
my  address  at  No.  —  Ghrosvenor-aquare,  Mr. 
Egerton's.  So  yoa  have  a  long  joomey  before 
y9a?" 

"Verylong.'^ 

"  Do  not  ftitigiie  yoarself— travel  slowly.  Ho, 
yoa  foolish  chi^  1^-1  see  you  are  jealous  of  me. 
Your  father  has  another  arm  to  spare  you.'^ 

Thus  talking,  and  getting  but  abort  answers. 
Lord  L'Estrange  continued  to  exhibit  those 
whimsical  peouliaritiM  of  character,  which  had 
obtained  for  him  the  repute  of  heartlessaess  in 
the  wdrld.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  the 
world  was  not  in  the  right.  But  if  ever  the 
world  does  judge  rightly  of  the  character  of  a 
man  who  does  not  live  for  the  world,  nor  talk 
for  the  world,  nqr  feel  Mrith  the  world,  it  will  be 
centuries  aft^r  the  soul  of  Harley  L'Estrange 
has  done  with  this  planet. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


Lord  L'Estranox  parted  company  with  Mr. 
Digby  at  the  entrance  of  Oxford-street.  The 
father  and  child  there  took  a  cabriolet.  Mr. 
Digby  directed  the  driver  to  go  down  the 
Edgoware-road.  He  refused  to  tell  L'Estrange 
his  address,  and  this  with  such  evident  pain, 
from  the  sores  of  pride,  that  L'Estrange  eoukl 
not  press  the  point.  Reminding  the  soldier  of 
his  promise  to  call,  Harley  thrust  a  pocket-book 
into  his  hand,  and  walked  off  hastily  toward 
Grosvenor-square. 

He  reached  Audley  Egerton's  door  just  as 
that  gentleman  w^s  getting  out  of  his  carriage; 
and  the  two  friends  entered  the  house  together. 

"  Does  the  nation  take  a  nap  to-night  ?"  asked 
L'Estrange^  **Poor  old  lady  I  She  hears  so 
much  of  her  affairs,  that  she  may  well  boast  of 
her  constitution :  it  must  be  of  iron." 

"The  House  is  still  sitting,"  answered  Aud- 
ley seriously,  and  with  snudl  heed  of  his  friend's 
witticism .  "  But  it  is  not  a  Government  motion, 
and  the  division  will  be  late,  so  I  came  home ; 
and  if  I  had  not  found  you  here,  I  should  have 
gone  into  the  Park  to  look  for  you." 

*'  Yes— one  always  knows  where  to  find  me 
at  this  hour,  9  o'clock  p.m.— cigar — ^Hyde  Park. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  England  so  regular  in  his 
kabits." 

Here  the  friends  reached  a  drawing-room  in 


which  the  Member  of  Parliament  seldom  sat, 
for  bis  private  apartmenta  were  all  on  the 
ground  floor. 

*^  But  it  is  the  strangest  whim  of  yours,  Har- 
ley," said  he.    ^ 

"What?"        • 

"  To  affect  detestation  of  ground-floors." 

"  Affect  I  O  sophistictited  man,  of  the  earth, 
earthy !  ,  Afieot  It— nothing  less  natural  to  the 
human  soul  than  a  ground-floor.'  We  are  quite 
fur  enough  from  heaven,  mount  as  many  stairs 
as  we  will,  without  groveling  by  preference." 

"According  to- that  symbolical  view  of  the 
case,"  said  Audiey,  "you  should  lodge  in  an 
attic." 

"  So  I"  vroxAdf  but  that  I  abhor  new  slippers. 
As  for  hair-brushes,  I  am  indifferent  1" 

*^What  have  slippers  and  hair-brushes  to  do 
with  attics?" 

"  Try !  Make  your  bed  in  an  attic,  and  this 
next  morning  you  will  have  neither  slippers  nor 
hair-brushes!"     •  ^ 

"  What  shall  I  hare  dqm  with  them  ?" 

"  Shied  thom  at  the  cats  !" 

"  What  odd  things  yott  do  say,  Harley !" 

"Odd!  By  Apollo  and  his  nine  spinsters! 
there  is  no  human  being  who  has  so  little  imag- 
ination  as  a  distinguished  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Answer  me  this,  thou  solemn  right 
honorable — Hast  thou  olimbed  to  the  hcighu 
of  august  contemplation  ?  Hast  thou  gazed  on 
the  stars  with  th6  rapt  eye  of  song  ?  Hast  thou 
dreamed  of  a  love  known  to  the  angels,  or 
sought  to  seize  in  the  Infinite  the  mystery  of 
lifer' 

"  Not  I  indeed,  my  poor  Harley." 

"  Then  no  wonder,  poor  Audleyj  that  you  can 
not  conjecture  why  ho  who  makes  his  bed  in  an 
attic,  disturbed  by  base  cattcrwauls,  sliies  his 
slippers  at  cots.  Bring  a  chair  into  the  balcony. 
Nero  spdiled  my  cigar  to-night.  I  am  going  to 
smoke  now.  You  never  smoke.  You  can  look 
on  the  shrubs  in  the  square." 

Audley  slightly  shrujjged  his  shoulders,  hut 
he  followed  his  friend's  counsel  and  example, 
and  brought  his  chair  into  the  balcony.  Nero 
came  too,  but  at  sight  and  smell  of  the  cigar 
prudently  retreated,  and  took  refuge  under  thd 
table. 

"Audley  Egerton,  I  want  something  from 
Government." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it." 

"There  was  a  comet  in  njy  regiment,  who 
would  have  done  better  not  to  have  come  intp  it. 
We  wete,  for  the  most  part  of  us,  puppies  and 
fops." 

"  You  all  fought  well,  however." 

"Puppies  and  fops  do  figh^  well.  Vanity 
and  valor  generally  go  together.  Ccesar,  who 
scratched  his  head  with  due  care  of  his  scanty 
curls,  and,  even  in  dying,  thought  of  the  folds  in 
bis  toga ;  Walter  Raleigh,  who  could  not  walk 
twenty  yards,  because  of  the  gems  in  his  shoes  j 
Alcibiades,  who  lounged  into  the  Agora  with 
doves  in  his  bosom,  and  an  apple  in  his  hand ; 
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Murat,  bedisened  ia  gold-laea  nod  tan;  mad 
Demetrida,  the  Cityr Taker,  who  made  hiaiielf 
up  Uke  a  French  Marqm$e — were  all  pretty 
good  fellows  at  fighting.  A  slorenly  hero  like 
Cromwell  is  a  paradox  in  nature,  and  a  marrel 
in  history.  But  to  retam  to  my  oomet.  We 
were  rich ; .  he  was  poor.  When  the  pot  of  clay 
swims  down  the  stream  with  the  brass-pots,  it 
is  sure  of  a  smash.  Mea  said  Digby  was  stkgy; 
I  saw  be  was  extravagant  But  every  om,  I 
fear,  would  be  rather  thought  stingy  than  poor. 
Bref.^-l  left  the  army,  and  saw  him  ao  more 
till  to-night.  There  waf  never  shabby  poor 
gentleman  on  the  stage  more  awfully  shabby, 
more  pathetically  gentleman.  •  But,  look  ye, 
this  man  has  fought  for  England.-  It  whs  no 
child's  play'  at  Waterloo,  let  me  tell  yoa,  Mr. ; 
Kgertoa;  aiMl,  but  for  such  men,  you  would  be 
at  best  a  Bout-prefU^  and  yoor  ParHaoMat  a 
Provincial  Assembly-  You  must  do  something 
for  Digby.    What  shall  it  be  ?'' 

"  y^j,  really,  my  dear  flarley,  thia  maa  was 
no  great  friend  of  yours— ^?''. 

*^  If  he  were,  he  would  not  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  help  Imn — ha  would  n^  be  ashamed  of 
taking  money  from  me.'' 

^'  That  is  all  very  fine,  Harley ;  but  there  ara 
so  many  poor  oncers,  aiul  so  little  to  give.  It 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  that  which 
you  ask  me.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  can  be 
done ;  he  has  his  half-pay.'' 

^^  I  think  not ;  or,  if  he  has  it,  no  drtubt  it  all 
goes  on  his  debts.  That*s  nothing  to  us:  the 
roan  and  his  child  are  starving." 

*^  Bat  if  it  is  his  own  fault— if  he  has  been 
imprudent  ?"  ^ 

"  Ah— well,  well ;  where  the  devil  is  Nero?" 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you.  If  it  were 
any  thing  else—" 

**  There  is  something  else.  My  valet — ^I  can't 
turn  him  adrift— excellent  (ellow,  but  geu  drunk 
now  and  then.  Will  you  find  him  a  place  in  the 
Stamp  Office?" 

"  With  pleasure." 

^*  No,  now  I  think  of  it — the  man  knows  my 
ways:  I  must  keep  him.  But  my  old  wine* 
merchant — civil  man,  never  dtmnedl— is  a  bank- 
rupt. I  am  under  great  obligations  to  him,  and 
he  has  a  very  pretty  daughter.  Do  you  think 
you  could  thrust  him  imo  some  small  pUce  in 
the  colonies,  or  make  him  a  king's  messenger, 
or  something  of  the  sort  ?" 

"If  you  very  much  wish  it,  no  doubt  I 
can." 

**  My  dear  Audley,  I  am  but  feeling  my  vray : 
the  fact  is,  I  want  something  for  myself." 

"  Ah,  that  indeed  gives^  me  pleasure  1"  cried 
Egerton,  with  aninMtion. 

**  The  mission  to  Florence  will  soon  be  vacant 
—I  know  it  privately.  The  place  would  quite 
suit  me.  Pleasant  city;  the  best  figs  In  Italy^- 
very  little  to  do.  You  could  sound  Lord  —  on 
the  subject." 

"  I  will  answer  beferehand.    Loud would 

be  enchanted  to  secure  to  the  public  service  a 


nan  so  aoeomplisbed  as  yoursetf,  and  the  eon  ef 
a  peer  like  Lord  Lansmere." 

Harley  L'Estmnge  sprang  to  fab  Ibet,  and 
flung  his  cigar  in  the  face  of  a  stately  poUee- 
maa,  who  wtaJookiag  np  at  the  balcony. 

""Infenmeandbloodleieoiicialf"  cried  Hkr- 
ley  L'Estrange;  "to  yon  oouki  provide  fora 
pinipled-noeed  liiokey-*lbr  a  wibe-merchaat  who 
hat  been  poisoatag  the  king's  sobje^ta  with  white 
lead  or  sloe-juice— for  an  idle  sybarite.  Who 
wonU  eomplain  of  a  orumpled  roee-leaf ;  and 
nothing  in  all  the  vast  patronage  oTEnglaad  for 
a  broken  downr  soldier,  wimee  teMtless  breast 
waa  her  rampart." 

"^  Harley,'*  said  tha  Member  of  Pariiameot, 
with  hie  ealn,  sendUe  tmile,  **this  would  be 
varygoodoi^pHtrap  at  a  small  theatre;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  which  Parliament  demands  sock 
rigid  economy  as  the  military  braaoh  of  the 
pnblio  senrioe;  and  no  man  for  whom  it  is  so 
hard  to  efleot  what  We  most  plainly  call  a  job, 
as  a  tnbaltem  officer,  who  haa  done  nothing 
more  than  his  duty  and  nit  military  men  do 
that.  Still,  as  you  take  it  so  earnestly,  I  wifl 
n»e  what  intereat  I  eaa  at  tha  War  Office,  and 
get  htm,  flerhapa,  the  mastership  of  a  barraek." 

*'  You  had-better;  for,  if  yon  do  not,  I  swear 
I  will  torn  radical,  and  come  down  to  your  own 
city  to  oppoee  you,  with  Hunt  and  Cobbett  to 
canvass  for  me.** 

**  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  yon  come  inte 
parliament,  even  as  a  radioal,  and  at  my  ex- 
pense,' '  said  Audley,  with  great  kindness.  **  But 
the  air  is  growing  cold,  mad  you  are  not  aocus- 
tomed  to  our  climate.  Nay,  if  you  are  too 
poetic  for  catarrhs  and  rheums,  I'm  not— come 
ia."  . 


CHAPTER  VL 
.  jLonn  L'EsTRAMox  threw  himself  on  a  sofa, 
and  leaned  hij>  cheek  on  his  hand  tbonghtfoHy. 
Audley  Egerton  sat  near  him,  with  hb  arme 
folded,  and  gaiedon  his  friend's  fece  with  a 
soft  expression  of  aspect,  which  was  very  un- 
usual  to  the  firm  outline  of  hie  handsome  (^au 
ures.  The  two  men  were  as  dissimilar  in  per* 
son  as  the  reader  will  have  divined  that  they 
were  in  oharaoter.  All  about  Egerton  was  so 
rigid,  all  about  L'Estrange  ao  easy.  In  every 
posture  of  Harley's  there  was  the  unoonsctous 
grace  of  a  child.  The  very  feshion  of  his  gar- 
meats  sb6wed  his  abhorrence  of  restraint.  His 
clothes  were  wide  and  loose ;  his  neckcloth,  tied 
carelessly,  left  his  throat  half  bare.  You  could 
see  that  he  had  lived  much  in  warm  and  south- 
em  lands,  and  contracted  a  contempt  for  conven- 
tionalities ;  there  waa  as  little  ia  his  dress  as  in 
his  talk  of  the  formal  precision  of  the  north.  He 
was  three  or  four  years  younger  then  Audley, 
but  he  looked  at  least  twelve  jrears  younger.  In 
fact,  be  was  9ne  of  those  men  to  whom  old  age 
seems  impossible^-voioe,  look,  figure,  had  all 
the  charm  of  youth ;  and,  perhaps  it  was  frona 
this  gracious  yoothfulness— at  all  events,  it  waa 
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characteristic  of  the  kind  of  love  he  inspired — 
that  neither  his  parents,  nor  the  few  Ariends  ad-- 
mitted  into  his  intimacy,  ever  called  him,  ip  their 
habitual  intercourse,  by  the  name  of  his  title. 
He  was  not  L^Estrange  with  them,.he  was  Har- 
ley  I  and  by  that  familiar  baptist&al  I  will  usually 
designate  him.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men 
whom  author  or  reader  wish  to  view  at  a  distance, 
and  remember  as  *^  my  Lord'' — it  was  so  r^ely 
that  ha  remembered  it  himself.  For  the  rest,  it 
had  been  said  of  him  by  a  shrewd  wit — "  He  is 
so  nntural  that  every  one  calls  him  affected." 
Harley  L^l^strange  was  not  so  critically  hand- 
some as  Aadley  Egerton ;  to  a  conunonplaoe 
observer  he  was,  at  best,  rather  good-looking 
than  otherwise.  But  women  said  that  he  had 
**  a  beautiful  countenance,'^  and  they  were  not 
wrong.  He  wore  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  fair, 
chestnut,  long,  and  in  loose  curls ;  and  instead 
of  the  Englishman's  whiskers,  indulged  in  the 
foreigner's  mustache.  His  copiplexion  was  del- 
icate, though  not  efieminate;  it  was  rather  the 
delicacy  of  a  student,  than  of  I' woman.  I^ut  In 
his  clear  gray  eye  there  was  wonderful  vigor 
of  life.  A  skUlful  physiologist,  looking  only  into 
that  eye,  would  have  recognized  rare  stamina 
of  constitution— «  nature  so  rich  that,  while 
easUy  disturbed,  it  would  require  all  the  effects 
of  time,  or  all  the  fell  combinations  of  passion 
and  grief,  to  exhaust  it.  Even  now,  though  so 
thoughtful,  and  even  so  sad,  the  rays  of  that  eye 
were  as  concentred  and  steadfast  as  the  light  of 
the  diamond. 

"  You  were  only,  then,  in  jest,"  said  Audley, 
aAer  a  long  silence,  **  when  you  spoke  ^  this 
mission  to  Florence.  You  have  still  no  idea  of 
entering  into  public  life.*' 

"None." 

"  I  had  hoped  better  things  when  I  got  your 
promise  to  pass  one  season  in  London.  But,  in* 
deed,  you  have  kept  your  promise  to  the  ear  to 
break  it  to  the  spirit.  I  could  not  presuppose 
that  you  would  shun  all  society,  and  be  as  mach 
of  a  hermit  here  as  under  the  vines  of  Como." 

**I  have  sate  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  and 
heard  your  great  speakers  $  I  have  been  in  the 
pit  of  the  Opera,  and  seen  your  fine  ladies;  I 
have  walked  your  streets,  I  have  lounged  in  your 
parks,  and  I  si^  that  I  can't  fall  iu  love  with  a 
(aded  dowager,  becaase  she  fills  up  her  wrink- 
l^ss  with  rouge." 

"  Of  what  <k>wager  do  you  speak  ?"  asked  the 
matter-of-fact  Audley. 

"  She  has  a  great  many  titles.  Some  people 
call  her  fashion,  you  busy  men,  politics :  it  is  all 
one — tricked  out  and  artificial.  I  mean  London 
life.  No,  I  can't  fall  in  love  with  her,  fawning 
old  harridan !" 

^U  wish  you  could  fall  in  love  with  some- 
thing." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  But  you  are  so  62«e." 

'^  On  the  contrary,  I  am  so  fresh.  Look  oat 
of  the  window — what  do  you  see  ?" 

"Nothing!" 


"Nothing—" 

"Nothing  but  houses  and  dusty  lilacs,  my 
coachman  dozing  on  his  box,  and  two  women  in 
pattens  crossing  the  kennel." 

"I  see  none  of  that  where  I  lie  on  the  sofa. 
I  see  bnt  the  stars.  And  I  feel  for  them  as  I 
did  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  at  Eton.  It  is  you 
who  are  blasiy  not  I— enough  of  this.  You  do 
not  forget  my  commission,  with  respect  to 
the  exile  ,who  has  ipiarried  into  your  brother's 
family?" 

"No;  bat  here  you  set  me  a  task  more  difil- 
cfilt  than  that  of  idling  your  cornet  on  the 
War  Office."    ^ 

"^  know  it  19  difllcjih,  for  the  counter  influ- 
ence is  vigilant  and  strong;  but  on  the  other 
hanci,  th^  enemy  is  so  damnable  a  traitor  that 
one  mtist  have  the  Fates  and  the  household  gods 
on  one's  side." 

'  "Nevertheless,"  said  the  iiractical  Audley, 
bending  over,  a  book  on  .the  tahle,  "  I  think  that 
the  best  plain  would  be  to  attempt  a  compromise 
with  the  traitor." 

"To  judge  of  others  by  myself)"  answered 
Harley  with  spirit,  "it  were  leee  bitter  to  put 
up  with  wrong  than  to  paker  with  it  for  con^ 
pensation.  And  aoch  wropg  I  Compromise  with 
the  open  foe— that  may  be  done  with  honor;  but 
with  the  perjured  friend— that  were  to  forgive 
the  perjury  I" 

"You  are  too  vindictive,"  said  Egerton; 
"  there  may  be  excuses  for  the  friend,  which 
palliate  even—" 

"Hush!  Audley,  hush!  or  I  shall  think  the 
world  has  indeed  corrupted  you.  Excuse  for 
the  friend  who  deceives,  who  betrays !  No,  such 
is  the  tme  outlaw  of  Humanity;  and  the  Furies 
surround  him  even  while  he  sleeps  in  the  temple.'* 

The  i^aii  of  the  world  lifted  his  eye  slowly  on 
the  animated  face  of  one  still  natural  enough  for 
the  passions.  He  then  once  more  returned  to 
his  book,  and  said,  after  a  pause,  "It  is  time  yoQ 
should  marry,  Harley." 

"  No,"  answered  L'Estrange,  with  a  smile  at 
this  sadden  turn  in  the  eonver8^tionr^"not  time 
yet ;  for  my  chief  objection  to  that  change  in  lif^ 
is,  that  all  the  women  nowadays  are  too  old 
for  me,  or  I  am  too  young  for  them ;  a  few,  itu 
deed,  are  so  infantine  that  one  is  ashamed  to  be 
their  toy;  but  most  are  so  knowing  that  one  is 
a  fool  to  be  their  dupe. .  The  first,  if  they  con- 
descend to  love  yon,  love  yoa  as  the  biggest  doll 
they  have  yet  duidled,  and  for  a  doll's  good  qual- 
ities— your  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  your  exquisite 
miUinery.  The  last,  if  they  prudently  accept 
you,  do  so  on  algebraical  principles;  you  are 
bat  the  X  or  the  Y  that  represents  a  certain  ag- 
gregate of  goods  matrimonial — pedigr^f,  title, 
rent-roll,  diamonds,  pin-money,  opera-box.  They 
cast  yoa  up  with  the  help  of  mamma,  and  yoa 
wake  some  morning  to  find  that  plu$  wife  minus 
affection  equals— the  Devfl  1" 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Aadley,  with  his  quiet  grave 
laugh.  "  I  grant  that  it  is  often  the  misfortune 
of  a  man  in  year  station  to  be  married  rather 
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for  what  he  has,  than  for  what  he  is ;  but  yoa 
aro  tolerably  penetrating,  and  not  likely  to  be 
deceived  in  the  character  of  the  woman  you 
court." 

"Of  the  woman  I  court '—No!  Bat  of  the 
woman  I  marry^  very  likely  indeed.  Woman  is 
a  changeable  thing,  as  our  Virgil  informed  us  at 
school )  but  her  change  par  exetllenee  is  from  the 
fairy  you  woo  to  the  brcnwnie  you  wed.  It  is  not 
that  she  has  been  a  hypocrite,  it  is  that  she  is 
a  transmigration.  Tou  marry  ft  girl  for  her  ac- 
complishments. She  paints  charmingly,  or  plays 
like  St.  Cecilia.  Clap  a  ring  on  her  finger,  and 
she  never  draws  again^-exoept  perhaps  yonr 
cartcature  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  'and  never 
opens  a  phmo  after  the  honeymoon. '  You  marry 
her  for  her  sweet  temper; 'and  next  Jear,  her 
nerves  are  so  shattered  that  you  can't  contradict 
her  but  you  are  whirled  intx>  a  storm  of  hysterics. 
You  marry  her  because  she  declares  she  hates 
balls  and  likes  quiet ;  and  ten  to  one  but  what 
she  becomes  a  patroness  at  Almacks,  or  a  lady 
in  waiting.'^ 

"Yet  most  men  marry,  and  most  men  survive 
the  operation." 

"  If  it  were  only  necessary  to  live,  that  would 
be  ft  consolatoiy  and  encouraging  reflection. 
Bat  to  live  with  peace,  to  live  with  dignity,  to 
live  with  freedom,  to  Uve  in  harmony  with  your 
thoughts,  your  habits,  your  ftspirations — and  this 
in  the  perpetual  companionship  of  a  person  to 
whom  you  have  given  the  power  to  wound  your 
peace,  to  assail  your  dignity,  to  cripple  your 
freedom,  to  jar  on  each  thought  and  each  habit, 
and  bring  you  down  to  the  meanest  details  of 
earth,  when  you  invite  her,  poor  soul,  to  soar  to 
the  spheres — that  makes  the  to  be,  or  not  to  be, 
which  is  the  question." 

"  If  I  were  you,  Harley,  I  would  do  as  I  have 
heard  the  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton  did — 
choose  out  a  child  and  educate  her  yourself 
after  your  own  heart." 

"You  have  hit  it,"  answered  Harley,  serious- 
ly. "That  has  long  been  my  idea — a  very 
vague  one,  I  confess.  But  I  fear  I  shall  be  an 
old  man  before  I  find  even  the  child." 

"Ah,"  he  continued,  yet  imorc  earnestly, 
while  the  whole  character  of  his  varying  coun- 
tenance changed  again — "  ah  I  if  indeed  I  could 
discover  what  I  seek — one  who  with  the  heart 
of  a  child  bos  the  mind  of  ft  woman ;  one  who 
beholds  in  nature  the  variety,  the  charm,  the 
never  feverish,  ever  healthful  excitement  that 
others  vainly  seek  in  the  bastard  sentimentali- 
ties of  a  life  false  with  artificial  forms ;  one  who 
can  comprehend,  as  by  intuition,  the  rich  poetry 
with  which  creation  is  clothed — ^poetry  so  clear 
to  the  child  when  enraptured  with  the  flower, 
or  when  wondering  at  the  star  I  If  on  me  such 
exquisite  companionship  were  bestowed — why, 
then"— he  paused,  sighed  deeply,  and,  covering 
his  face  with  his  band,  resumed  in  faltering  ac- 
cents, 

"  But  once — ^but  once  only,  did  such  risiont 
of  the  Beautiful  made  human  rise  before  me — 


amidst  *  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.'  It 
beggared  my  life  in  vanishing.  You  know  only 
— ^you  only — how — ^how — " 

He  bowed  his  bead,  and  the  tears  forced 
themselves  through  his  clenched  fingers. 

"So  long  agol"  said  Andley,  sharing  his 
friend's  emotion.  "  Years  to  long  and  so  weary, 
yet  still  thu^  tenacious  of  ft  mere  boybh  memo- 
ry." 

"  Awfty  with  it,  than !"  cried  Harley,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  with  ft  laugh  of  str&nge  mer- 
riment. "Your  carriage  still  waits;  set  me 
home  before  you  go  to  the  House." 

Then  laying  his  hand  lightly  on  hb  friend^s 
shoulder,  he  said,  "  Is  it  for  you,  Audley  Eger- 
ton,  to  speak  sneeringly  of  boyish  memories  ? 
What  else  is  it  that  binds  as  together  ?  What 
else  warms  my  heart  when  I  meet  yoti  ?  What 
else  draws  your  thoughts  from  blue-books  and 
beer-bills,  to  waste  them  on  a  vagrant  like  me? 
Shake  hands.  Oh,  friend  of  my  boyhood  1  re* 
collect  the  oars  that  we  plied  and  the  bats  that 
we  wielded  in  the  old  time,  or  the  murmored 
talk  on  the  moss-grown  bank,  as  we  sate  to- 
gether, building  in  the  summer  air  oastles 
mightier  than  Windsor.  Ah  1  they  are  strong 
tics,  those  boyish  memories,  believe  mo !  I  re- 
member as  if  it  wore  yesterday  my  translation 
of  that  lovely  passage  in  Persius,  beginning- 
let  me  sec— ah  ! — 

**  Qnum  primura  pavldo  ciutos  xnlhi  purpura  ceMit^* 
that  passage  on  friendship  which  gushes  out  so 
livingly  from  the  stem  heart  of  the  satirist. 

And  when  old complimented  me  on  my 

verses,  my  eye  sought  yours,     V«rily,  I  now 

say  as  then, 

"Neicio  quod,  oerte  eitqnod  me  tIM  tempcret  Mtrum."* 

Audley  turned  away  bis  head  as  he  returned 
the  grasp  of  his  friend's  hand ;  and  while  Har- 
ley, with  his  light  elastic  footstep,  descended 
the  stairs,  Egerton  lingered  behind,  and  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  worldly  man  upon  his  coun- 
tenance when  he  took  his  place  in  the  carriage 
by  his  companion's  side. 

Two  hours  afterward,  weary  cries  of  "  Ques- 
tion, question!"  "Divide,  divide!"  sank  into 
reluctant  silence  as  Audley  Egerton  rose  to 
conclude  the  debate— the  man  of  men  to  speak 
late  at  night,  and  to  impatient  benches  :  a  man 
who  would  be  heard;  whom  a  Bedlam  broke 
loose  would  not  have  roared  down  ;  with  a  voice 
clear  and  sound  as  a  bell,  and  a  form  as  firmly 
set  on  the  ground  as  a  ohurch-tower.  And 
while,  on  the  dullest  of  dull  questions,  Audley 
Egerton  thus,  not  too  lively  himself,  enforeed  at- 
tention, where  was  Harley  L'Estrange  ?  Stand- 
ing alone  by  the  river  at  Richmond,  and  mur- 
muring  low  fantastic  thoughts  as  he  gazed  on 
the  moonlit  tide. 

When  Audley  left  him  at  home,  be  had  join- 
ed  his  parents,  made  them  gay  with  his  careless 
gayety,  seen  the  old-fashioned  folks  retire  to 
rest,  and   then — while  they,  perhaps,  deemed 

*  ••  What  was  the  sUr  I  know  not,  bat  certainly  soma 
ftar  it  waa  that  attuned  me  unto  Uxee." 
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him  once  more  the  hero  t)f  ball-rooros  and  the 
cynosure  of  clubs — he  drove  slowly  through 
the  soft  summer  night,  amidst  the  perfumes  qf 
many  a  garden  and  many  a  gleaming  chestnut 
grove,  with  no  oth^r  aim  before  him  than  to 
reach  the  loveliest  margin  of  England's  loveli- 
est river,  at  the  hour  the  moon  was  fullest  and 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  most  sweet.  And 
so  eccentric  a  humorist  was  this  man,  that  I 
believe,  as  be  there  loitered — no  one  near  to 
cry  "  How  afleoted !"  or  "  How  romantic  I" — 
he  enjoyed  himself  more  than  if  he  had  been  ex- 
changing (he  politest  **  how-d'ye-do's*'  in  the 
hottest  of  London  drawing-rooms,  or  betting- his 
hundreds  on  the  odd  trick  with  Lord  De  R— 
for  his  partner. 

(to  BK  COimilCKD.) 


MARY  K1N6SF0RD. 

RSC0LLSCT10N8  07  A  POLICB-OFnCES. 

TOWARD  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  I  was 
hurriedly  dispatched  to  Liverpool  for  tie  pur- 
poee  of  securing  the  person  of  one  Charles  James 
Marshall,  a  collecting  clerk,  who,  it  was  suddenly 
discovered,  had  absconded  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  belonging  to  his  employers*  I 
WM  too  late-— Charles  James  Marshall  having 
sailed  in  one  of  the  American  liners  the  day  before 
my  arrival  in  the  northern  commercial  capital. 
This  fact  well  ascertained,  I  immediately  set  out 
on  my  return  to  Ldndoti.  Winter  had  come  upon 
us  unusually  early;  the  weather  was  bitterly 
cold;  and  a  piercing  wind  caused  the  snow, 
which  had  been  falling  heavily  for  several  hours, 
to  gyrate  in  fierce,  blinding  eddies,  and  heaped 
it  up  here  and  there  into  large  and  dangeroua 
drifts.  The  obstruction  offered  by  the  rapidly- 
oonge^ling  snew  greatly  delayed  our  progress 
l^ween  Liyerpool  and  Birmingham ;  and  at  a 
few  miles  only  distant  from  the  latter  city,  the 
leadhig  engine  ran  off  the  line.  Fortunately,  die 
rate  at  which  we  were  traveling  was  a  very  slow 
one,  and  no  accident  of  moment  occurred.  Hav- 
ing no  luggage  to  care  for,  I  walked  on  to  Birm- 
mingham,  where  I  found  the  pailiamentary  train 
just  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  with  some  hesi- 
tation, on  accoimt  of  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
I  took  my  seat  in  one  of  the  then  very  much  ex- 
posed and  uncomfortable  (Carriages.  We  traveled 
steadily  and  safely,  though  slowly  along,  and 
reached  Rugby  Station  in  the  afternoon,  where 
we  were  to  remain,  the  guard  told  us,  till  a  fast 
down-train  had  passed.  Ail  of  us  hurried  as  quick- 
ly as  we  could  to  the  large  room  act  this  station, 
where  blazing  fires  and  other  appliances  soon 
thawed  the  half-firozen  bodies,  and  loosened  the 
tongues  of  the  numerous  and  motley  passengers 
After  recovering  the  use  of  my  benumbed  limbs 
and  faculties,  I  had  leisure  to  look  around  and 
survey  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  about  me. 
Two  persons  had  traveled  in  the  same  com< 
partment  with  me  from  Birmingham,  whose  ex< 
terior,  as  disclosed  by  the  dim  light  of  the  railway 
earriage,  created  some  surprise  that  such  finely< 
»ttired,  fashionable  gentlemen  should  stoop  to 
journey  by  the  plebeian  penny-a-mile  train.  I 
could  now  observe  them  in  a  clearer  light,  and 


surprise  at  their  apparent  condescension  vanished 
at  once.  To  an  eye  less  experienced  than  mine 
in  the  artifices  and  expedients  familiar  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  "  swells,"  they  might  perhaps  have 
passed  muster  for  what  they  assumed  to  be,  es- 
pecially amidst  the  varied  crowd  of  a  "  parli^ 
mentoiy ;"  but  their  copper  finery  eould  not  for 
a  moment  impose  upon  me.  The  watch-chains 
were,  I  saw,  mosaic ;  the  watches,  so  frequently 
displayed,  gilt ;  eye-glasses  the  same ;  the  coats, 
fur-collared  and  ouffed,were  ill-fitting  and  second- 
hand ;,  ditto  of  the  varnished  boots  and  renovated 
velvet  waistcoats ;  while  the  luxuriant  mustaches 
and  whiokers,  and  flowing  wigs,  were  unmistak- 
ably mere  pieces  iTocccuion — assumed  and  diver- 
sified, at  pleasiure.  They  were  both  apparently 
about  fifty  yeara  of  age ;  one  of  them  perhaps  one 
or  two  years  less  than  that.  I  watched  them 
narrowly,  the  more  so  firom  their  making  them- 
selves ostentatiously  attentive  to  a  young  wolnan 
— girl  lather  she  seemed— of  a  remarkably  grace- 
ful figure,  but  whose  face  I  had  not  yet  obtaine4 
a  glinipse  of.  They  made  boisterous  way  for  her 
to  the  fixe,  and  were  profuse  and  noisy  in  their 
offers  of  refreshment---aU  of  which,  1  observed^ 
were  peremptorily  declined.  She  was  dressed  in 
deep,  unexpensive  mourning;  and  from  her  timid 
gestures  and  avortedhead,  whenever  either  of  the 
fellows  addressed  her,  was,  it  was  evident,  terri- 
fied as  well  as  annoyed  by  their  rude  and  insolent 
notice.  I  quietly  drew  near  to  the  side  of  the 
fire-place  at  which  she  stood,  and  with  some  dif- 
fictdty  obtained  a  sight  of  her  features.  I  was 
stmok  with  extreme  surprise — not  so  much  at 
her  singular  beauty,  as  from  an  inatantanous 
conviction  that  riie  was  known  to  me,  or  at  least 
that  I  had  seen  her  frequently  before,  but  when 
or  when  I  could  not  at  all  call  to  mind.  Again 
I  looked^  and  my  first  impression  was  confirmed. 
At  this  moment  the  elder  of  the  two  men  I  have 
partially  described  placed  his  hand^  with  a  rude 
familiarity,  upon  the  girl's  shoulder,  proffering  at 
the  same  time  a  glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water  for 
her  acceptance.  She  turned  sharply  and  indig- 
nantly away  from  the  fellow ;  and  looking  round . 
as  if  for  protection,  caught  my  eagerly-fixed  gaze. 

"Mr.  Waters  1"  she  impulsively  ejaculated. 
"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "that  is  certahily  my 
name ;  but  I  scarcely  remember —  Stand  back, 
fellow  1"  I  angrily  continued,  as  her  tormentor, 
emboldened  by  the  spirits  he  had  drunk,  pressed 
with  a  jeering  grin  upon  his  face,  toward  her, 
still  tendering  the  brandy  and  water.  "  Stand 
back!"  He  replied  by  a  curse  and  a  threat. 
The  next  moment  his  flowing  wig  was  whirling 
across  the  room,  and  he  standing  with  his  bullet- 
head  bare  but  for  a  few  locks  of  iron-gray,  in  an 
attitude  of  speechless  rage  and  confusion,  in- 
creased by  the  peals  of  laughter  which  greeted 
his  ludicrous^  unwigged  aspect.  ,  He  quickly  put 
himself  in  a  fighting  attitude,  and,  backed  by 
his  companion,  challenged  me  to  battle.  This 
was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  I  was  some- 
what at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  when  the  bell 
announcing  the  instant  departure  of  the  train 
rang  out,  my  furious  antagonist  gatheredi^)  and 
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ikdytisted  hit  wig,  and  we  all  oaBfed  forth  to  take 
our  placea— ike  yonng  woman  holding  fast  by 
my  arm,  and  in  a  low,  nenrona  voice,  begging 
me  not  to  leare  her.  I  watched  the  two  fellows 
take  their  teats,  and  then  led  her  to  the  hind- 
most earriagc,  which  we  had  to  onrselres  as  far 
as  the  next  station. 

"Are  Mrs.  Watert  and  Emily  ^te  weU?" 
said  the  yonng  woman,  coloring,  and  lowering 
her  eyes  beneath  my  earnest  gaie,  which  she 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  misinterpret. 

^  Quite^-entirely  so,"  I  almost  stammered. 
•*  You  know  us  then  ?" 

"  Surely  I  do,"  she  replied,  roMSured  by  my 
manner.  "But  you,  it  seems,"  she  presently 
added,  w^  a  winning  smile,  "  hare  quite  for- 
gotten little  Mary  Kingsibrd." 

**  Mary  Kingsford  I"  I  exclaimed,  mimost  with 
A  sh9ut.  "  Why,  so  it  is  !  But  what  a  trans- 
formation a  few  years  have  effected !" 

"  Bo  you  think  'so  ?  Notprrtfy  Mary  Kings- 
ford  now,  then,  I  suppose?"  she  added,  with  a 
light,  pleasjmt  laugh. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  you  vahi  puss  you !" 
1  replied,  quite  gleefully,  for  I  was  overjoyed  at 
meeting  with  the  gentle,  well  remembered  play- 
mate of  nay  own  eldest  girk  We  were  old  fa- 
miliar friond»— almost  father  and  daughter — ^in 
an  instant. 

Little  Mftry  Kingsford,  I  should  state,  was, 
when  I  left  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  prettiest,  most 
engaging  children  I  had  ever  seen ;  and  a  petted 
favorite  not  only  with  us,  but  of  every  other  fam- 
ily in  the  neighborhood.  She  was  the  only  child 
of  Philip  and  Mary  Kingsford — a  humble,  wor- 
thy, and  much  respected  couple.  The  father  was 
gardener  to  Sir  Pyott  Dalzell,  and  her  mother 
eked  out  his  wages  to  a  respectable  maintenance 
by  keeping  a  cheap  children's  school.  The  change 
which  a  few  years  had  wrought  in  the  beautiful 
cihild  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  my  im- 
perfeot  recognition  of  her ;  but  the  instant  her 
name  was  mentioned,  I  at  once  recognited  the 
lUre  comeliness  which  had  charmed  us  all  in  her 
diildhood.  The  soft  brown  eyes  were  the  same, 
though  now  revealing  profounder  depths,  and 
emitting  a  more  pensive  expression ;  the  hair, 
though  deepened  in  color,  was  still  golden ;  her 
oomplexion,  lit  up  as  it  now  was  by  a  sweet 
blush,  was  brilliant  as  ever',  while  her  child- 
person  had  become  matured  and  developed  into 
womanly  synunetry  and  grace.  The  brilliancy 
oi  color  vanished  firom  her  cheek  as  I  glanoed 
meaningly  st  her  mourning  dress. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  in  a  sad,  quivering 
voice — "yes,  father  is  gonel  It  will  be  six 
months  come  next  Thursday  that  he  diedl 
Mother  is  well,"  she  continued  more  cheerfully, 
after  a  pause,  "in  health,  but  poorly  off;  and 
I — and  I,"  she  added,  with  a  faint  effort  at  a 
smile, "  am  going  to  London  to  seek  my  fortune !" 

"  To  seek  your  fortune !" 

"Yes;  you  know  my  cousin,  Sophy  Clarke? 
In  one  of  her  letters,  she  said  she  often  saw  you." 

I  nodded  without  speaking.  I  knew  little  of 
Sophia  Clarke,  except  that  she  was  the  some- 
what gay,  coquettish  shopwoman  of  a  highly 


respectable  confectioner  in  the  Strand,  whom  I 
shall  eall  by  the  name  of  Morris. 

"  I  am  to  be  Sophy's  fellow  shop-assistant,* 
continued  Mary  Kingsford ;  "  not,  of  course,  at 
fiitt  at  such  good  wages  as  she  gets.  So  lucky 
for  me,  is  it  not,  since  I  must  go  to  service? 
And  so  kind,  too,  of  Sophy,  to  interest  herself 
for  me  1" 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so.  But  surely  I  hare 
heard— my  wife  at  least  has— that  yon  and 
Bichard  Westlake  were  engaged  T — ^Excuse  roe, 
Mary,  I  was  not  aware  the  subject  was  a  pain- 
ful or  unpleasant  one." 

"Richard*!  fathw,"  she  replied  with  soma 
spirit,  "has  higher  views  for  his  son.  It  is  all 
off  between  «•  b0W,"  she  added ;  "  and  perhaps 
H  is  for  the  best  that  it  should  be  so." 

I  oould  have  rightly  hiterpreted  these  words 
without  tiie  aid  of  the  partially-ezpressed  sigh 
which  followed  them.  The  perilous  position  of 
so  attractive,  ao  inexperienced,  so  guileless  a 
young  creature,  amidst  the  temptations  and  van- 
ities of  London,  so  painfully  impressed  and  pr»> 
occupied  me,  th»t  I  scarcely  uttered  another 
word  till  the  rapidly-diminishing  rate  of  the  train 
announced  that  we  neared  a  station,  after  which 
it  was  probable  we  should  have  no  farther  oppor- 
tunity fer  private  converse. 

"  Those  men — ^those  fellows  At  Bugby-*when 
did  you  meet  with  them  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  About  thirty  or  forty  miles  below  Birmhif- 
ham,  where  they  entered  the  carriage  in  whteb 
I  was  seated.  At  Birmingham  I  managed  ta 
avoid  them." 

Little  more  passed  between  us  till  we  reached 
London.  Sophia  Garice  received  her  cousin  at 
the  Euston  station,  and  was  promise  of  felicita- 
tions and  compliments  upon  her  arrival  and  per- 
sonal appearance.  After  receiving  a  promiaa 
from  Mary  Kingsford  to  call  and  take  tea  with 
my  wife  and  her  old  playmate  on  the  followiag 
Sunday,  I  handed  the  two  young  women  into  a 
cab  in  waiting,  and  they  drove  off.  I  had  not 
moved  away  from  the  spot  when  a  voice  a  few 
paces  behind  me,  which  I  thought  I  recognised, 
called  out,  "  Quick,  ooachee,  or  you*U  lose  sight 
of  them  I"  As  I  tomed  quickly  round,  another 
cab  drove  smartly  off^  which  I  followed  at  a  run. 
I  found,  on  reaching  Lower  Seymonr-street,  that 
I  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  owner  of  the  voioe, 
nor  of  his  purpose.  The  fellow  I  had  unwigged 
at  Rugby  thrust  his  body  half  out  of  the  cab 
window,  and,  pointing  to  the  vehicle  which  eoo- 
tained  the  two  jirls,  called  out  to  the  driver  "  to 
mind  and  make  no  mistake."  The  man  nodded 
intelligence,  and  lashed  his  horse  into  a  fastsr 
pace.  Nothing  that  I  might  do  oould  prevent 
the  fellows  from  ascertaining  Mary  Kingafiord^s 
place  of  abode ;  and  as  that  was  all  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  need  be  apprehended,  I  desist- 
ed from  pursuit,  and  bent  my  steps  homeward. 

Mary  Kingsford  kept  her  iq;»pointment  on  the 
Sunday,  and  in  reply  to  our  questioning,  said  ahe 
liked  her  situation  very  well.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mo- 
ris were  exceedingly  Idnd  to  her ;  so  was  Sophia. 
"  Her  cousin,"  she  added  in  reply  to  a  look  which 
I  could  not  repress,  "  was  perhaps  a  little  gay  and 
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fre»  of  ixumnor,  bat  the  best-heftrted  creature  in 
the  world."  The  two  IbllowB  who  had  followed 
them  had,  I  fonod,  already  twice  Yiaited  the  shop ; 
but  their  attentions  appeared  now  to  be  excluBiTe- 
ly  directed  toward  Sophia  Clarke,  whose  vamty 
they  not  a  little  gratiied»  The  nafnes  they  gare 
were  Hartley  and  Simpson.  So  entirely  guile- 
less and  unsophisticated  was  the  gentle  country 
maiden,  that  I  saw  she  scarcely  comprehended 
the  hints  and  warnings  which  I  threw  out.  At 
parting,  howerer,  she  made  me  a  serious  prom* 
ise  that  she  would  instantly  apply  to  me  should 
any  difficulty  or  perplexity  orertake  her. 

I  often  called  in  at  the  confectioner's,  and  was 
gratified  to  find  that  Mary's  modest  propriety  of 
bdisvior,  in  a  somewhat  diffiooli  position,  had 
gained  her  the  goodwill  of  her  employers,  Who  in- 
variably spoke  of  her  witii  kindness  and  respects' 
Nerertheless,  the  cark  and  care  of  a  London  11&, 
with  its  incessant  employment  and  late  hours, 
soon,  I  perceived,  began  to  tell  upon  her  health 
and  spirits ;  and  it  was  consequently  wiih  a  strong 
emotion  of  pleasure  I  heard  firom  my  wife  that 
she  had  seen  a  passage  in  a  letter  firom  Mary's 
mothei,  to  the  effect  that  the  elder  Westlaka  was 
betraying  symptoms  ef  yielding  to  the  angcy  and 
passionate  expostulatioos  of  his  only  son,  relatiTO 
to  the  enforced  breaking  ftif  v(  M*  cngng^'mi-nt 
with  Mary  Kingsfoid.  The  b1ui»b  with  whuh  fhe 
presentedthe  letter wasi,  I  wm  tolJ,  itsry  aloqwrnt. 

One  erening,  on  paa^iog^  HorrJA^s  ihop,  I  ob- 
served Hartley  and  Simpson  ihere.  Tbey  wore 
swallowing  oustacds  aiicl  othi^r  co&fectirjun.r5f  wl8i 
much  gusto;  and,  firom  thoir  n^^w  and  eontiy  hor- 
biliments,  seemed  to  be  in  surprisingly  good  case* 
They  were  smilrking  and  smiling  ikt  the  cousins 
with  rude  confidence ;  and  Sophia  Clarke,  I  was 
grieved  to  see,  repaid  their  insulting  impertinence 
by  her  most  elaborate  smiles  and  graoes.  I  passed 
on ;  and  presently  meeting  with  a  brother-detect- 
ire,  who,  it  struck  me,  might  know  something 
of  the  two  gentlemen,  I  turned  back  with  him, 
and  pointed  them  out.     A  glance  sufficed  him>. 

'*  Hartley  and  Simpson  you  say  ?"  he  remarked 
after  we  had  walked  away  to  some  distance : 
**"  those  are  only  two  of  their  numerous  oJuues. 
I  can  not,  howeyec,  say  that  I  am  as  yet  on  very 
familiar  terms  with  them ;  but  as  I  am  especially 
directed  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  there  is 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  more  intimate  with  each 
other  before  long.  Gamblers,  blacklegs,  swind- 
lers I  already  know  them  to  be ;  and  I  would 
take  odds  they  are  not  unfrequently  something 
more,  especially  when  fortune  and  the  bones  run 
cross  with  them."  "  They  appear  to  be  in  high 
feather  just  now,"  I  remarked. 

**  Yea :  they  are  connected,  I  suspect,  with  the 
gang  who  cleaned  out  young  Garslade  last  wvek 
in  Jermyn-street.  I'd  lay  a  trifle,"  added  my 
friend,  as  I  tamed  to  leave  him,  *'that  one  or 
both  of  them  will  wear  the  Queen's  livery,  gray 
tamed  up  with  yellow,  before  many  weeks  are 
p«rt.     Good-by." 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  conversation,  I 
and  my  wife  paid  a  visit  to  Astley's,  for  the 
gratification  of  our  youngsters,  who  had  long 
))^en  promised  a  sight  of  the  equestrian  marvels 


exhibited  at  that  celebrated  amphitheatre.  It 
was  the  latter  end  of  February  -,  and  when  wer 
came  out  of  the  theatre^  we  fonnd  the  weather 
had  changed  to  dark  and  sleety,  with  a  shatp, 
nipping  wind.  I  had  to  call  at  Scotland-yaid ; 
my  wife  and  children  consequently  proceeded 
home  in  a  cab  without  me ;  and  after  a8aii»ting 
to  quell  a  dight  distuirbance  originating  in  a  gin- 
palace  close  by,  I  wenJb  on  my  Way  over.  WeuU 
minster  Bridge.  The  inclement  weather  had 
cleared  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  ]  so  that,  excepting  myself^ 
no  foot-passenger  was  visible  on  the  bridge  till  I 
had  about  half-crossed  it,  when  a  female  figure, 
closely  muffied  up  about  the  head,  and  sobbing 
bitterly,  passed  lapidly  by  on  the  opposite  side. 
I  turned  and' gazed  after  the  retreating  figure : 
it  was  a  youthful,  symmetrical  one^  and  after  a 
few  momenta'  hesitation,  I  determined  to  follow 
at'  a  distanci^  and  as  unobservedly  as  I  could. 
On  the  woman  sped,  without  pause  or  hesitation, 
till  she  reached  Astley's,  where  1  observed  her 
stop  suddenly;  and  to^i  her  arms  in  the  air  with 
a  gesture  of  desperatioQ.  I  quickened  my  stqjjs, 
Which  she  observing^  uttered  a  sltf^t  scream,  and 
darted  swiftly  off^agam,  moaning  and  sobbing  as 
she  ran.  The  idight  nfOmentary  glimpse  I  had 
obtained  of  her  features  beneath  the  gas-lamp 
opposite  Astley's,  suggested  a  frightful  apprehen* 
sion,  and  I  followed  at  my  utmost  speed.  She 
turned  at  the  first  cross-street,  and  I  should  soon 
have  overtaken  her,  but  that  in  darting  round 
Hke  comer  wher^  she  disappeared,  I  ran  full  butt 
against  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  hur- 
rying smartly  along  out  of  the  weather.  What 
with  the  Buddepnoss  of  the  shock  and  the  sUp- 
periness  of  the  pavement,  down  we  both  reeled ; 
and  by  the  time  we  had  regained  our  feet,  and 
growled  savagely  at  each  other,  the  young  wo- 
man, whoever  she  was,  had  disappeaied,  and 
more  than  half  an  hour's  eager  search  after  her 
proved  fruitless.  At  last  I  bethought  me  of 
hiding  at  one  eomer  of  Westminster  Bridge.  1 
had  watched  impatiently  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, when  I  observed  tiie  object  of  my  puisuit 
steslmg  timidly  and  furtively  toward  tiie  bridge 
on  the  oppoflta  side  of  the  way.  As  she  came 
nearly  abreast  of  where  I  stood,  |  darted  forward ; 
she  saw,  without  recognizing  me,  and  uttering  an 
exolan»tion  of  tenor,  flew  down  toward  the  river, 
where  a  number  of  pieces  of  balk  and  other  timber 
were  fastened  together,forming  aldndof  loose  raft 
I  followed  with  desperate  haste,  for  I  saw  that  ft 
was  indeed  Mazy  ^ngsford,  and  loudly  called  to 
her  by  name  to  stop.  She  did  not  appear  to  hear 
me,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  unhappy  girl  had 
gained  the  end  of  the  timber-raft.  One  instant  she 
paused  witii  clasped  hands  upon  the  brink,  and 
in  another  had  thrown  herself  into  the  dark  and 
moaning  river.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  she 
had  disappeared,  I  could  not  at  flrst  see  her,  h^ 
consequence  of  the  dark  monhiing  dress  she  had 
on.  Presently  I  oaOght  sight  of  her,  still  up- 
borne by  her  spread  clothes,  but  already  carried 
by  the  swift  current  beyond  my  reaOh.  The 
only  chance  was  to  crawl  along  a  piece  of  round 

timber  which  projected  farther  in      '^ 
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and  by  th(».  end  of  wluck  ihe  mait  pan.  Tkis 
I  effected  with  some  difficulty;  and  laying  my- 
self out  at  full  length,  vainly  endeavored,  with, 
oatstretched,  straining  arms,  to  grasp  her  dress. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  plunge  in 
after  her.  I  will  confess  that  I  hesitated  to  do 
so.  I  was  encumbered  with  a  heavy  dress, 
which  there  waa  no  time  to  pot  off,  and  more- 
over, like  most  inland  m^  I  was  but  an  indif- 
ferent swimmer.  My  indecision  quickly  van- 
ished. The  wretched  girl,  tiiough  gradually  sink- 
ing, had  not  yet  uttered  a  cry,  or  appeued  to 
struggle ;  but  when  the  dulling  waten  reached 
her  lips,  she  seemed  to  suddenly  revive  to  a' con- 
sciousness of  the  horror  of  her  fate :  she  fought 
wildly  with  the  engulphing  tide,  and  shrieked 
plteously  for  help.  Before  one  could  count  tea, 
I  had  grasped  her  by  the  arm,  and  lifted  her  head 
above  the  surface  of  the  river.  As  I  did  so,  I 
felt,  88  if  suddenly  encased  and  weighed  down  by 
leaden  garments,  so  quickly  had  my  thidc  deth- 
ing.and  high  boots  socked  in  the  water.  Vainly, 
thus  burdened  and  imped^  did  J' endeavor  to 
regain  the  rait  j  the  strong  tide  bore  us- outward, 
and  I  glared  round,  in  inexpressible  dismay,  fbr 
Btxm  means  of  extrication  from  the  frightful  peril 
in  which  I  found  myself  involved.  Happily,  right 
in  the  direction  the  tide  was  drifting  us,  a  large 
barge  lay  moored  by  a  chain-cable.  Eagerly  I 
seized  and  twined  one  arm  firmly  round  it,  and 
thus  partially  secure,  hailooed  with  renewed 
power  for  assistanoe.  It  soon  came :  a  passer 
by  had  witnessed  the  fli^t  of  the  girl  and  my 
pursuit,  and  was  already  hastening  with  others 
to  our  assistance.  A  wherry  was  unmoored  : 
guided  by  my  voice,  they  soon  peached  us ;  and 
but  a  brief  interval  elapsed  before  we  were  safely 
housed  in  an  adjoining  tavern. 

A  change  of  dress,  witii  which  the  landlord 
kindly  supplied  me,  a  blazing  fire,  and  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  soon  re- 
stored warmth  and  vigor  to  my  chilled  and 
partially-benumbed  limbs ;  but  more  than  two 
hours  elapsed  before  Mary,  who  had  swallowed' 
a  good  deal  of  water,  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed.  I  had  just  sent  for  a  cab,  when  twa 
police-officers,  well  known  to  me,  entered  the 
room  with  official  briskness.  Mary  screamed, 
staggered '  toward  me,  and  dinging  to  my  arm, 
besought  me  with  frantic  earnestness  to  save  her. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  tills  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
addressing  one  of  the  police-officers. 

"Merely,"  said  he,  "  that  the  young  woman 
that^s  cling^g  so  tight  to  you  has  been  com- 
mitting an  audacious  robbery—-" 

"  No — no— no  I"  broke  in  the  terrified  gurl. 

"Oh !  of  course  you'll  say  so,"  continaed  the 
officer.  "  All  I  know  is,  that  the  diamond  brooch 
was  found  snogly  hid  away  in  her  own  box. 
But  come,  we  have  been  after  you  for  the  last  three 
hours ;  so  you  had  better  come  along  at  once." 

"  Save  me  1  save  me !"  sobbed  poor  Mary,  as 
she  tightened  her  grasp  upon  my  arm  and  looked 
with  beseeching  agony  in  my  face. 

"  Be  comforted,"  I  whispered ;  "  you  shall  go 
home  with  me.  Calm  yourself^  Miss  Kingsford," 
I  added  in  a  louder  tone :  "  I  no  more  believs 


you  have  stolen  a  diamond  brooch  ^aa  that  I 
have."  "Bless  youl  bless  yoa!"  she  gasped 
in  the  intervals  of  her  convulsive  sobs. 

"  There  is  some  wretched  misi^pprehenaion  in 
this  business,  I  am  quite  sure,"  I  cot^tinued; 
"  but  at  all  events  I  shali  bail  her— for  this 
night  at  leMt.'^ 

"BaUherl     That  is  hardly  regular." 

"No;  bnt^you  will  tell  the  superintendent 
that  Mary  Kingsford  is  in  my  MMlody,  and  that 
I  answer  for  her  appearance  to-morrow." 

The  msa  hesiUted,  but  I  stood  too  weU  at 
head-quarters  for  them  to  do  more  than  hesitate ; 
and  the  cab  I  had  ordered  being  just  then  an- 
nounced, I  passed  with  Mary  out  of  the  room  as 
quickly  as  I  coidA,  for  I  feared  her  senses  were- 
again  leaving  her.  The  air  revived  her  some- 
what, and  I  lifted  her  into  the  cab,  placing  my- 
self beside  hor.  She  appeared  to  listen  in  fear- 
ful doubt  whether  I  should  be  allowed  to  take 
her  with  me ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  wheds  had 
made  a  score  of  revolutions  that  her  fears  van- 
ished ;  then  throwing  herself  upon  my  neck  in 
an  tBdstasy  of  gratitude^  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  continued  tiU  we  readied  home  sob- 
bing on  my  bosom  like  a  broken-hearted  child. 
She  had,  I  found,  been  therb  about  ten  o'clock 
to  s^k  me,  and  being  told  that  I  was  gone  to 
Astley's,  had  started  off  to  find  me  there. 

Mary  still  sl^t,  or  at  least  she  had  not  risen, 
when  I  left  home  the  following  morning  to  en- 
dsttTor  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  strange  ac- 
cusation preferred  against  her.  I  first  saw  the 
superintendent,  who,  after  hearing  what  I  had 
to  say,  quite  approved  of  all  that  I  had  done, 
and  intrusted  the  case  entirdy  to  my  care.  I 
next  saw  Mr.  and  Ifrs.  Morris  and  Sophia  Clarke, 
and  then  waited  upon  the  prosecutor,  a  younc^ 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Saville,  lodging  in  Essex 
Street,  Strand.  One  or  two  things  I  heard  ne- 
cessitated a  visit  to  other  offioers  of  police,  inci- 
dentally, as  I  found,  mixed  up  with  the  affair. 
By  the  time  all  this  was  done,  and  an  effectual 
watch  had  been  placed  upon  Mr.  Augustus  Sa- 
ville's  movements,  evening  had  fallen,  and  I 
wended  my  way  homeward,  both  to  obtain  a 
little  rest,  and  hear  Mary  Kingsford*s  version  of 
the  strange  story. 

The  result  of  my  inquiries  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.  Ten  days  before,  Sophia  Clarke 
told  her  cousin  that  she  had  orders  for  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre ;  and  as  it  was  not  one  of  their 
busy  nights,  she  thought  they  might  obtain  leave 
to  go.  Mary  expressed  her  doubt  of  this,  as  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris,  who  were  strict,  and  some- 
what fanatical  Dissenters,  disapproved  of  play- 
going,  especially  for  young  women.  Nevertheless 
Sophia  aaked,  informed  Mary  that  the  required 
permission  had  been  readily  accorded,  and  off  they 
went  in  high  spirits ;  Mary  especially,  who  had 
never  been  to  a  theatre  in  her  life  before.  When 
there,  they  were  joined  by  Hartley  and  Simpson, 
much  to  Mary's  annoyance  and  vexation,  espe- 
cially as  she  saw  that  her  cousin  expected  them. 
She  had,  in  fawst,  accepted  the  orders  from  them. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainments,  they 
sii  ioui  came  out  together,  when  suddenly  th«p 
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uose  ft  iuastling  and  confuaion,  accompanied  with 
loud  outcries,  and  a  violent  iwaying  to  and  firo  of 
tke  crowd.  The  diatorbance  was,  however,  soon 
quelled ;  and  Mary  and  her  cousin  had  reached  the 
outer-doois  when  two  police-officers  seized  Hart- 
ley and  his  friend,  and  insisted  upon  their  going 
with  them.  A  scuffle  ensued ;  but  other  officers 
being  at  hand,  the  two  men  were  secured,  and 
carried  off.  The  cousins,  terribly  frightened,  call- 
ed a  coach,  and  veie  very  glad  to  find  themselves 
safe  at  home  again.  And  now  it  came  out  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  had  been  told  that  they  were 
going  t6  spend  the  evening  at  my  house,  and  had 
no  idea  they  were  going  to  the  play !  Vexed  as 
Mary  was  at  the  deception,  she  was  too  kindly- 
tempered  to  refuse  to  keep  her  cousin's  secret ; 
especially  knowing  as  she  did  that  the  discovery 
of  the  deceit  Sophia  had  practiced  would  in  all 
probability  be  followed  by  her  immediate  dis* 
charge.  Hartley  and  his  friend  swaggered  op  the 
following  afternoon  into  the  shop,  and  whispered 
Sophia  that  their  anest  by  the  police  had  arisen 
from  a  strange  mistake,  for  which  the  most 
ample  apologies  had  been  offered  and  accepted. 
After  this,  matters  went  on  a^  usual,  except  that 
Mary  jHirceived  a  growing  insolence  and  famil- 
iarity in  Hartley's  manner  toward  her.  His  lan- 
guage was  frequently  quite  unintelligible,  ftnd 
once  he  asked  her  plainly  '^  if  she  did  not  mean 
that  he  should  go  tharet  in  the  prize  she  had 
lately  found  ?"  Upon  Mary  replying  that  she  did 
not  comprehend  him,  his  look  became  absolute- 
ly ferocious,  and  he  exclaimed,  *^  Oh,  that's  your 
game,  is  it  ?  But  don't  try  it  on  with  me,  my 
good  girl,  I  advise  you !"  So  violent  did  he  be- 
come, that  Mr.  Morris  was  attracted  by  the  noise, 
ind  ultimately  bundled  him,  neck  and  heels,  out 
of  the  shop.  She  had  not  seen  either  him  or  his 
companion  since. 

On  the  evening  of  the  previous  day,  a  gentle- 
man  wbum  she  never  rememberod  to  havo  Hi  en 
li^jfore,  t'iit<?rtjd  the  shopi  took  a  8*^at,  and  heljied 
]iiin,!jc'[f  to  a  tiLrt.  Sho  oba^rvijd  that  nfter  aw k tile 
hi3  looted  at  her  veiy  earnestly,  and,  at  Jon^h, 
itpproachiiigr  quitta  cloac'^  stiid,  '*Toa  wiiT«5  at  Cov- 
etitp-Garden  Thtiatra  last  Tuesday  evenmg  week." 
TliAry  was  stiuol^  &8  ah«^  nsQti^  all  of  a  he^ap^  for 
both  y,-  :"■]  ^^T^.  Morrifi  were  in  the  shop,  nod 
heard  the  question. 

''Oh,  no,  nol  you  mistake,"  she  said,  hur« 
riedly,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  her  cheeks 
kindle  into  flame. 

"Nay,  but  yon  were,  though,"  rejoined  the 
gentleman.  And  then,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  he  said,  "And  let  me  advise  you^  if 
you  would  avoid  exposure  and  condign  punish- 
ment, to  restore  me  the  diamond  brooch  you 
robbed  me  of  on  that  evening." 

Mary  screamed  with  terror,  and  a  regular  scene 
ensued.  She  was  obliged  to  confess  she  had  told 
a  falsehood  in  denying  she  was  at  the  theatre  on 
the  night  in  question,  and  Mr.  Morrib  after  that 
seemed  inclined  to  believe  any  thing  of  her.  The 
gentleman  persisted  in  his  charge ;  but  at  the 
same  time  vehemently  iterating  his  assurance 
that  all  he  wanted  was  his  prox>erty ;  and  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  Mary's  boxes,  as  well  as 
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her  person,  should  be  searched.  This  was  done ; 
«nd^  lo  her  utter  constsmatioo,  the  brooch  was 
found  concealed,  they  said,  ia  a  black-silk  ret- 
icule. Denialsi  aasevetations,  were  vain.  Mr. 
Saville  identified  the  brooch,  but  once  more  offer- 
ed to  be  content  with  its  restoration.  This  Mr. 
Morris,  a  just,  stem  man,  would  not  consent  to, 
and  he  went  out  to  sununon  a  police-officer. 
Before  he  returned,.  Mary,  by  the  advice  of  both 
her  cousin  and  Mia.  Morris,  had  fled  the  house, 
and  hurried,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  to  find  mc, 
with  what  result  the  reader  already  knows. 

'*  It  is  a  wretched  business,"  I  observed  to 
my  wife,  as  soon  as  Mary  Kingsford  had  retired 
to  rest)  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
"  Like  you,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  poor  girl's 
perfect  innocence ;  but  how  to  establish  it  by 
satisfactory  evidence  is  another  matter.  I  must 
takelier  to  Bow-street  the  day  after  to-mom>w.'* 

"  Good  God,  how  dreadful  I  Can  nothing  be 
done  ?  What  does  the  prosecutor  say  the  brooch 
i»  worth?"     > 

"His  uncle,"  he  says,  "gave  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas  for  it.  But  that  signifies  little  ; 
fbr  were  its  worth  only  a  hundred  and  twenty 
farthings,  compromise  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that.  Can  you  show  it  me  ? 
I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  of  the  value  of  jewels." 

"Yes,  you  csn  see  it."  I  took  it  out  of  the 
desk  in  which  I  had  looked  it  up,  and  placed  it 
before  her.  It  was  a  splendid  emerald,  encir- 
cled by  large  brilliants. 

My  wife  twisted  and  turned  it  about,  holding 
it  in  all  sorts  of  lights,  and  at  last  said — "  I  do 
not  believe  that  either  the  emerald  or  the  brill- 
iants are  real — ^that  the  brooch  is,  in  fact,  worth 
twenty  shillings  intrinsically." 

"  Bo  you  say  so  ?"  I  exclaimed  as  1  jumped 
up  from  my  chair,  fbr  my  wife's  words  gave 
color  and  consistence  to  a  dim  and  faint  suspi- 
cion which  had  crossed  my  mind.  "  Then  this 
Saville  is  a  manifest  liar ;  and  perhaps  confed- 
erate with —  But  give  me  my  hat;  I  will 
apcertain  this  point  at  once." 

I  hurried  to  a  jeweler's  shop,  and  found  that 
my  wife's  opinion  was  correct ;  apart  from  the 
workmanship,  which  was  very  fine,  the  brooch 
was  valueless.  Conjectures,  suspicions,  hopes, 
fears,  chased  each  other  with  bewildering  rapid- 
ity through  my  brain  \  and  in  order  to  collect 
and  arrange  my  thoughts,  X  stepped  odt  of  the 
whirl  of  the  streets  into  Dolly's  Chop-house,  and 
decided,  over  a  quiet  glass  of  negus,  upon  my. 
plan  of  operations. 

The  next  morning  there  appeared  at  the  top  • 
of  the  second  colxmm  of  the  *  Times'  an  earnest 
appeal,  worded  with  careful  obscurity,  so  that 
only  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  should 
easily  understand  it,  to  the  individual  who  had 
lost  or  been  robbed  of  a  false  stone  and  brilliants 
at  the  theatre,  to  conmiunicate  with  a  certain 
person — ^whose  address  I  gave— without  delay, 
in  order  to  save  the  reputation,  perhaps  the  life, 
of  an  innocent  person. 

I  was  at  the  address  I  had  given  by  nine  o'- 
clock. Several  hours  passed  without  bringing 
any  one,  and  I  was  beginning  to  despiui:,^wlien 
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tk  gentleman  of  the  nanie  of  Bagshsimt  wu  an- 
nounoed :  I  ikirljr  leaped  for  joy,  for  this  was 
beyond  my  hopes. 

A  gentleman  presently  entered,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  a  distingoished,  though  some- 
what dissipated  aspect. 

''This  brooch  is  yOurs?"  said  I,  exhibiting 
it  without  delay  or  preface. 

"It  is ;  and  I  am  here  to  know  what  your 
singular  advertisement  means  ?^ 

I  briefly  explained  the  situation  of  affairs. 

"  The  rascals  1"  he  broke  in  almost  before  I 
had  finished ;  "  I  will  briefly  explain  it  all.  A 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Hartley,  at  least  that  was 
the  name  he  g^ve,  robbed  me,  I  was  pretty  sure, 
of  this  brooch.  I  pointed  him  out  to  the  police, 
and  ho  was  taken  into  custody ;  but  nothing 
being  found  upon  him,  he  was  discharged.*' 

*' Not  entirely,  Mr.  Bagshawe,  on  that  account, 
Tou  refused,  when  arrived  at  thjB  station-house, 
to  state  wh«t  you  had  been  robbed  of;  and  you, 
moreover,  said,  ih  presence  of  the  culprit,  that 
you  were  to  embark  with  your  regiment  for  India 
the  next  day.  That  regiment,  I  have  ascertained, 
did  embark,  as  you  said  it  would.*' 

^  True ;  but  I  had  leave  of  absence,  tad  shall 
take  the  Overland  route.  The  truth  is,  that 
during  the  walk  to  the  station-house,  I  had 
leisure  to  reflect  that  if  I  made  a  formal  charge, 
it  would  lead  to  awkward  disclosures.  This 
brooch  is  an  imitation  of  one  presented  to  me 
by  a  valued  relative.  Losses  at  play — since, 
ibr  this  unfortunate  young  woman's  sake,  I  pnut 
aab  with  it— -obliged  me  to  part  with  the  orig- 
(lasl ;  uid  I  wore  tiiis,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
vfaet  from  my  relative's  knowledge." 

-"This  will,  sir,"  I  replied,  "prove,  with  a 
.little  Management,  quite  stflSScient  for  all  pur* 
poses.  Tou  have  no  objection  to  accompany 
.me  io  I5m  MJpedDtondent?" 

^Not  m  thiy  htLBt :  only  I  wish  the  devil  had 
th4^  brooctb  »a  well  as  the  fellow  that  stole  it." 

About  Kiil-psat  flv<^  o'clock  on  the  same  even- 
irtg^  the  fttre«i  door  was  quietly  opened  by  the 
.  Lsadlord  of  t^e  hoii»*  in  which  Mr.  Saville  lodged, 
and  I  wtJ«ked  kilo  Hie  front-room  on  the  first 
flwr,  wherfl  I  found  the  gentleman  I  sought 
.  languidly  reoUniiig  on  a  sofa.  He  gathered  him- 
self smartly  up  At  my  appearance,  and  looked 
keenly  in  my  face.  He  did  not  appear  to  like 
what  he  read  there. 

'^  I  did  not  expeo(t  to  see  you  to-day,"  he  said 
at  last. 

^'  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  I  have  news  for  you. 
Mr.  Bagshawe,  the  owner  of  the  himdred-and- 
twenty  guinea  brooch  your  deceased  uncle  gave 
you,  did  not  sail  for  India,  and — " 

The  wretched  cur,  before  I  could  oonclude,  was 
on  his  knees  begg^g  for  mercy  with  disgusting 
abjectness.  I  could  have  spumed  the  scoundrel 
where  he  crawled. 

"  Come,  sir !"  I  cried,  "  let  us  have  no  snivel- 
ing or  humbug :  mercy  is  not  in  my  power,  as 
you  ought  to  know.  Strive  to  deserve  it.  We 
want  Hartley  and  Simpson,  and  can  not  find 
ihem :  you  must  aid  us." 

^Oh,yea;  tobesnrelwilH"  eagvly rvjoiaod 


the  rascal.     "I  will  go  Iot  them  at  once,"  he 
added,  with  a  kind  of  hesitating  assurance. 

"  Nonsense  1  Send  for  them,  yon  mean.  Bo 
so,  tad  I  wiU  wait  their  anrivaL" 

His  note  was  dispatched  by  a  sure  hand ;  and 
meanwhile  I  arranged  the  detaihi  of  the  expected 
meeting.  I,  and  a  friend,  whom  I  momently  ex- 
pected, would  ensconce  ourselves  behind  a  largo 
screen  in  the  room,  while  Mr.  Augustus  Saville 
would  run  playfully  over  the  charming  plot  with 
his  two  firiends,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  fully 
apppeciate  its  merits.  Mr.  Saville  agreed.  I  rang 
the  bell,  an  officer  appeared,  and  we  took  our 
posts  in  readiness.  We  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  the  street-ben  rang,  and  Saville  announced 
the  arrival  of  his  confederates.  There  was  a 
twinkle  in  the  fellow's  green  eyes  which  I  thought 
I  understood.  "  Do  not  try  tiiat  on,  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Saville,"  I  quietly  remarked;  *'we  are  but 
two  here  certainly,  but  there  are  half-a-dozen  in 
waiting  below." 

No  more  was  said,  and  in  another  minnta  the 
firiends  met.  It  was  a  boisterously-joUy  meeting, 
as  far  as  shaking  hands  tad  mutual  felicitations 
on  each  other's  good  looks  and  health  went.  Sa- 
ville was,  I  thought,  the  most  obstreperously  gay 
of  aU  three. 

**  And  yet  now  I  look  at  you,  Saville,  closely,'^ 
said  Hartley,  **you  don't  look  quite  the  thing. 
Have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?" 

"  No ;  but  this  cursed  brooch  affair  worries  me." 

"  Nonsense  I — humbug !— it's  all  right ;  we  are 
all  embarked  in  the  same  boat.  It's  a  regular 
three-handed  game.  I  prigged  it  j  Simmy  here 
whipped  it  into  pretty  Mary's  reticule,  which  she, 
I  suppose,  never  looked  into  till  the  row  came ; 
and  ffou  claimed  it— a  regular  merry-go-round, 
ain't  it,  eh?     Hal  ha!  ha!— ha  I" 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Hartley,"  said  I,  suddenly  facing 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  stamping  on  the  floor ; 
"  as  you  say,  a  delightful  merry-go-round ;  and 
here,  you  perceive,"  I  added,  as  the  officers  entered 
the  room,  "  are  more  gentlemen  to  join  in  it." 

I  must  not  stain  the  paper  with  the  curses, 
imprecations,  blasphemies,  which  for  a  brief 
space  resounded  through  the  apartment.  The 
rascals  were  safely  and  separately  lodted  up  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterward;  and  before  a 
I  month  had  passed  away,  all  three  were  trans- 
ported. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
that  they  believed  the  brooch  to  be  genuine, 
and  of  great  value. 

Mary  Kingsford  did  not  need  to  return  to  her 
employ.  Westlake  the  elder  withdrew  his  veto 
upon  his  son's  choice,  and  the  wedding  waa 
celebrated  in  the  following  May  with  great  re- 
joicing; Mary's  old  playmate  officiating  as  bride- 
maid,  and  I  as  bride' s-father.  The  still  young 
couple  have  now  a  rather  numerous  family,  and 
a  home  blessed  with  affection,  peace,  and  com- 
petence.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
Mary  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  London  ad- 
venture ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  disagree- 
able reminiscences  inseparably  connected  in  her 
mind  with  the  metropolis  will  prevent  at  least 
one  person  from  being  present  at  the  World's 
Great  Fair. — Chambert^i  Journmi,  j 
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POLITICAL  AND  GENEEAL  NEWS. 
UNITBD  STATES. 

RBPpRTS  of  the  laine  general  tendency,  al- 
thoagh  somewbtt  vague  and  oontradictoiy  in 
detiuli,  indicate  that  p)ani  are  on  fi>ot  to  organize 
another  expedition  for  a  deacent  npon  Gabiu  New 
Orieant,  Savannah,  and  Tariooa  placei  on  the  coast 
of  Florida,  woald  appear  to  be  the  centrei  to  which 
the  partial  tend.  It  ia  aapposed  that  fUnds  to  a 
large  amount  hare  been  fnimahed  fiom  Caba. 
The  deiign  leeBii  to  be  to  proceed  in  separate  par- 
ties to  some  point  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  before  effecting  any  formal  organica- 
tion.  The  President,  under  date  of  April  S5,  issued 
his  proclamation,  attributing  the  project  mainly  to 
foreigners,  **wbo  hare  dared  to  make  our  shores 
the  scenes  of  guilty  and  hostile  preparations  against 
a  friendly  power."  These  expeditions,  he  says, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  adventures  for  plunder 
and  robbery,  undertaken  in  violation  alike  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  of  this  country ;  by  the  latter  of 
whidi  they  are  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. He  warns  all  dtixens  of  the  United  States 
who  connect  themselves  with  such  expeditions, 
that  they  thereby  **  forfeit  aQ  claims  to  the  protec- 
tion of  this  (Jovemment,  or  any  interference  on 
their  behalf,  no  matter  to  what  extremities  they 
may  be  reduced  in  consequence  ofthehr  illegal  con- 
duct;" and  calls  upon  eveiy  civil  and  military  oflB- 
cer  of  the  Government  to  use  his  efibrts  for  the 
arrest  of  all  who  thus  offend  against  the  laws  of 
their  country. 

In  New  York,  information  was  given  to  the  United 
States  Marshal  that  a  veasel  had  been  chartered  by 
persons  concerned  in  the  proposed  expedition,  and 
was  anchored  in  the  Bay,  provided  with  munitions 
of  war,  and  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  men.  On  searching  the  harbor,  no  vessel 
answering  this  description  was  found,  but  a  steam- 
boat lying  at  a  pier  on  the  Nortii  River  fell  under 
suspicion,  and  was  seixed  by  the  United  States 
authorities.  This  was  the  Cleopatra,  a  large  boat, 
formerly  employed  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  now 
in  such  a  decayed  condition  as  to  be  nearly  unfit 
for  service,  having  been  built  upward  of  fburteen 
years.  Nothing  was  found  on  board  to  indicate  the 
purpose  for  which  she  was  destined.  The  forward 
hold  and  boQer  room  were  filled  with  coal,  of  which 
a  large  quantity  also  covered  the  forward  deck. 
She  had  on  board  a  great  number  of  empty  water 
casks,  but  no  firearms  or  gunpowder  were  discov- 
ered. She  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  guard  of  ma- 
rines from  the  Navy  Yard,  and  no  communication 
was  permitte<l  with  persoDi  an  Ebare.  The  final 
disposition  ot^  tlio  steatzter  has  not  y^t  been  de- 
termined, but  rifil^ra  have  been  gnvea  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dcliv»?r  her  enrgp  to  siny  cUimant  who 
could  show  evidence  orppffprietorship. 

Soon  after  ihe  vet^urd  of  the  Cleopatrft,  the  col- 
lector of  ^is  pi>rt  TccciTeil  notieo  that  a  vessel  en- 
gaged for  the  rrQuspoTtaiioD  of  etntgf«nti  ttiim  South 
Amboy  to  Samiy  Il^^ok,  vr«s  lying  at  lier  whar^  in 
the  former  pin  e,  uuder  BUipidf^tiB  Lnrcti instances. 
Officers  were  JEnmeidtiiiQly  diipatcbed  to  the  spot; 
the  vessel  wbi  «eised  imd  orderad  to  anchor  al  i 


Perth  Amboy ;  and  intelligence  was  obtained  which 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  five  persons,  who  were 
held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  93000  each  to  appear  for 
examination.  These  were  John  L .  O'Snllivan,  for- 
merly editor  of  the  Demoemtie  Review,  Captain 
Lewis,  formerly  of  the  steamer  Creole,  Pedro  San- 
ches,  a  Spanish  resident  of  New  York,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Burnett,  and  Major  LoUis  Schlesbger  of  the  Hun- 
garian patriots.  The  offense  with  which  they  were 
charged  was  the  violation  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
April  SO,  181fl,  in  preparing  the  means  for  a  mili- 
tary expedition  agauast  Cuba. 

In  consequence  of  various  rumors  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  City  of  Savannah,  concerning  the  invasion 
of  Cuba,  the  United  States  Maishal  chartered  a 
steamboat  for  an  exploring  trip  to  the  South.  He 
proceeded  as  far  as  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  re- 
turned after  a  cruise  of  three  or  ibur  dsys.  Through- 
out the  whole  line  of  his  route,  he  was  met  with 
accounts  of  encampments  of  armed  men,  but  they 
proved  to  be  without  foundation,  and  no  disooverieSi 
pointing  to  any  overt  acts,  were  made.  It  was  the 
general  belief  among  all  with  whom  he  conversed, 
Uiat  a  movement  of  importance  had  been  projected 
against  the  island  of  Cuba,  but  that  from  causes 
which  have  not  transpired,  the  organization  had 
been  broken  up,  and  the  men  connected  with  it 
had  entirely  dispersed.  Between  Savannah  and 
Jacksonville,  public  opinion  was  found  to  be  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  expedition,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  sjrmpatfaizing  with  the  Cubans, 
and  ready  to  aid  them  in  a  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  close  on  the 
I7th  of  April,  two  days  after  the  conclusion  of  our 
last  Monthly  Record.  It  being  apparent  that  the 
bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which 
had  already  passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority, 
would  likewise  paas  the  Senate,  twelve  of  the  fif- 
teen Democratic  Senators  resigned  thehr  seats.  One 
other  Senator  announced  his  hitention  to  resign  if 
the  proposed  measure  were  pressed;  in  which 
case  there  would  be  only  nineteen  members  re- 
maining ;  the  Constitution  requiring  three- fifths  of 
the  whole,  or  twenty  Senators,  to  form  a  quorum. 
When  the  bill  came  up  for  a  third  reading,  there 
were  17  votes  in  its  favor,  and  2  against  it.  No 
quorum  being  present,  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  The  Senate  thereupon  voted  to  adjourn  sine 
die ;  in  which  resohition  the  House  concurred.  On 
the  same  day  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature, comprising  fifteen  Senators  and  forty 
Representatives,  issued  an  address  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Electors  of  the  Stattf,  in  jastifica- 
tion  of  their  procedure .  They  bring  severe  diarges 
against  dieir  opponents  of  mal-administration  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  State;  and  denounce  the 
proposed  measure  as  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  an 
expedient  to  secure  to  their  opponents  the  political 
supremaey  in  the  State.  The  Whig  members  also 
issued  a  lon^  address  to  the  People  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  m  which  they  denounce  the  conduct  of 
the  resigning  Senators  as  a  willful  violation  of  the 
Constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to  a^pport* 
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and  ai  an  oatrage  apon  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  republican  goremment — therightof  the  majority 
to  rufe.  They  defend  the  conrte  of  adjoamment 
adopted  by  the  nn^jority,  oo  the  groond  that  two- 
fifths  of  the  State  wat  unrepreaented  in  the  Senate ; 
that  for  yarboa  .important  porpoaea  for  which  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  is  re- 
quisite, there  was  rirtaally  no  Senate  at  all ;  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  a  single  member  of  that 
body,  by  a  threat  of  resignation,  to  dictata  upon 
any  legislative  qnestion ;  and  that  one  member  had 
threatened,  unless  the  order  of  business  fixed  by 
the  Senate  shoold  be  laid  aside,  that  he  woold 
vacate  hia  seat,  and  thus  render  aiiy  legislation  im- 
possible. They  proceed  to  argue  at  great  length 
the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  bill. 
The  Governor  has  issued  his  proclamation,  con- 
voking an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
10th  June,  and  appointing  an  election  to  be  held 
on  the  97th  of  May,  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned 
by  the  resignatiooa  of  the  Senators.  Contrary 
opinions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  in 
question  have  been  furnished  l^  the  ablest  coun- 
sel. Among  others  Mr.  CuATruLD,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  ptonoonces  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional ;  while  Mr.  Wkbstkr  argues  in  favor 
of  the  opposite  opinion. 

The  steamer  Pacific,  which  sailed  finm  Liver- 
pool April  10,  acoompUshed  the  passage  to  New 
York  in  9  days  and  20.  hours,  being  the  shortest 
westerly  passage  ever  made.  The  greatest  dis- 
tance run  in  a  single  day  was  328,  the  least  303 
miles.  The  s)iortest  westeriy  passage  previously 
made  waa  by  the  ssme  vessel,  which  was  10  days 
4  hours.  The  shortest  similar  passage  by  a  Cunarder 
was  by  the  Asia^  10  digrs  and 22  hours. 

The  number  ofpiMQngera  from  foreign  ocontries 
who  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  within  the 
four  months  ending  May  1,  was  above  60,000,  being 
an  increase  of  more  than  30,000  over  the  arrivals 
of  last  year.  During  the  month  of  April  the  arrivals 
were  27,779,  of  which  15,968  were  firom  Ireland, 
6372  from  Germany,  and  2679  from  England. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  principal  religious  and 
benevolent  societies  were  celebrated  as  usual  in 
New  York  in  the  eariy  part  of  May.  The  occasion 
drew  together  a  large  attendance  of  persons  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  Seaman!* 
Friend!*  Society  maintains  chaplains  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  South  America,  California,  the  West 
Indies,  France,  and  Sweden.  At  the  Sailor's  Home 
in  New  York,  there  have  been,  during  the  year, 
3S2S  sailor  boarders.  A  single  bank  has  upon  de- 
posit, bearing  interest,  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars belonging  to  seamen.  The  receipts  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  year  were  $20,399  31 ;  the  expenditures 

•30,446  27. The  American  and  Foreign  Ckrit- 

Uan  Union  has  for  its  object  opposition  to  Boman- 
Ism,  by  acting  upon  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  during  the  past  year 
•mployed  at  home,  for  greater  or  less  portions  of 
time,  78  missionaries,  of  whom  the  greater  number 
are  foreigners,  preaching  m  seven  different  lan- 
guages, and  bekMiging  to  almost  all  the  branches 
of  the  Protestant  Church.  It  also  employs  30  mis- 
sionaries in  foreign  oountries.  The  Society  re- 
ceived during  the  year  $56,265  20,  and  expended 

$55,169  12. Tke  American  Tract  Society  has 

issued  during  the  year  886,692  volumes,  7^37,692 
publications  \  of  its  Almanacs  have  been  circulated 
310,000  copies ;  of  the  American  Uasenger  186,000, 
and  of  the  Otrman  Muunger  18,000  copies  are 
pubUshed  monthly.  It  has  employed  569  oolpor- 
Jbeurs,  of  whom  135  are  students  in  colleges  and 


seminaries.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  exceed 
those  of  any  other  kindred  institution  in  the  coan- 
try.  For  the  past  year  they  were  $310,728  38,  of 
which  $200,720  33  were  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  ef 
publications,  the  remainder  being  donations.  The 
expenditures  were,  for  publishing,  $179,984  48 ;  for 
colportage,  $73,378  23 ;  donations  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, $20.000 ;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $37,356  59; 

hi  all,  $310,616  30. Tke  American  Home  Mi*- 

tionary  Society  bu  had  in  its  service  during  the 
year  1065  ministers,  who  have  performed  an  amount 
of  labor  equal  to  853  yeara;  those  have  been  em- 
ployed intwenty-aix  States  and  Territories ;  in  New 
England,  311 ;  in  the  Middle  States,  294 ;  in  the 
Western  States  and  Teiritariea,  515 ;  in  the  South- 
em  States,  15.  The  resonroea  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  were  $166,493  94 ;  the  liabilities,  $169,457  18. 
— 7A«  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety presented  at  its  anniversary  no  aTsHstics  of  its 

operations. Tke  American  AnH-Slaeery  Society 

(known  as  the  Garrison  Society),  wboae  meetings 
last  year  were  violently  iaterrnptad,  was  nnaUa 
to  procure  a  place  of  meeting  hi  this  dty.  Its  an- 
niverpaiy  was  accordingly  held  in  Syracuse^— 
Tke  American  Board  of  Commi$tianer$  for  For- 
eign Mi$iion§  have  reoeiyed  for  nine  months  of  the 
current  year  $186,500,  being  an  increase  above  the 

receipU  of  last  year,  of  $17,384. Tke  (•«  OU 

School")  Preabyterian  Board  of  Mieeione  have  sent 
out  during  the  past  year  25  laborers.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  Board  are  carried  oo  mainly  among  the 
Indians  and  Jews  of  our  oonntry,  in  Western  Af- 
rica, Northern  India,  Siam,  ClUiia,  and  Catbolic 
Europe.    The  Board  has  received  and  expended  a 

trifle  more  than  $140,000  during  the  year. Tke 

American  Bible  Sociely  has  issued  daring  the  year 
592,433  Bibles  and  Testaments,  making  a  total, 
since  the  formatkn  of  the  Sooie^,  of  7,572.907 
copies.  In  additioQ  to  new  editions  of  the  English 
Scriptures,  they  have  issued  the  Testament  in 
Swediah  and  English  in  parallel  columns,  and  have 
in  preparation  a  aimilar  Testament  in  French  and 
English.  They  have  also  prepared  a  Spanish  B  ible, 
conformed  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals.  A 
tranalatkm  executed  by  Bev.  Mr.  Payne,  a  mb- 
sionary  to  Western  Afiiioa,  of  the  books  of  Genesis 
and  Acts  into  tiie  Grebo  language,  has  been  pub- 
lished at  the  Society's  house.  The  receipts  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  past  have  been  $276,882  53, 
whidi  is  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  they  were  swelled  by  unusually  lar^a 

fimnnnta  givou  by  Way  of  legacy. ^The  anhiver- 

sariea  of  thoee  noble  charities  the  Imtituiion  for 
tke  Demand  Dumb  and  the  New  York  Imtituiion 
for  tke  Blind  were,  as  uinal,.of  the  utmost  inter. 
est,  and  attracted  large  and  delighted  audiences. 
In  ^StM  former  of  these  are  947  pupils,  of  whom  163 
are  supported  by  the  State,  30  by  their  friends  or 
by  other  States,  and  16  are  maintained  by  the  In- 
stitution. The  Institution  for  the  Blind  contains 
105  pupils,  of  whom  53  are  males  and  53  females ; 
there  are  besides  connected  with  it  39  other  blind 

persons,  in  various  capacities. ^The  meetings  of 

several  of  the  minor  assodatioos  presented  some 
interesting  features.  Among  these  we  specify  that 
of  the  New  York  Colonization  Society,  at  which  a 
letter  was  read  fixnn  Hon.  Edwabd  Evxrxtt,  de- 
scribing the  great  benefits  conferred  by  the  coloni- 
sation of  Africa,  in  introducing  civilisation,  and  sup. 

pressing  the  slave-trade. The  total  receipU  of 

eleven  of  the  principal  religious  societies  of  tlie 
oountry  for  the  past  year  were  $1,237,875  17,  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  preceding  year  by  about  $15,000. 
The  Erie  Baihx>ad  is  now  completed,  from  the 
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Hodoon  Hirer  to  Dunkirk,  470  nulet  from  New 
York.  A  train  having  on  board  the  Directori  of  the 
road,  went  over  the  whole  diatance  on  the  S8th  and 
89th  of  April.  At  the  commencement  of  the  enter* 
priae,  the  State  loaned  to  the  road  ita  bonda  to  the 
amount  of  three  miUiona  of  dollora.  Sabseqaently, 
an  act  waa  paaaed  relieving  the  Company  fiiom  the 
lien  impoaed  bj  theae  booda,  on  condition  that  a 
aingle  track  waa  completed,  and  engin^a  paaaed 
over  it,  from  the  Hadaon  to  Lake  Brie,  before  the 
middle  of  May.  On  the  day,  therefore,  in  which  the 
firat  train  paaaed  over  the  road,  the  eaminga  of  the 
Company  were  three  milliona  of  doUara.  The  form- 
al celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Road  took  place 
on  the  14th  of  May,  and  waa  attended  by  the  Prea- 
ident  of  Che  United  Statea  and  a  portion  of  the  Cab- 
inet, aa  will  be  aeen  by  a  aomewhat  detailed  ao- 
connt  in  another  page  of  oar  Magazine. 

In  Masaachoaetta,  the  Hon.  Charlss  Sumiier 
haa  at  length  been  elected  to  ^e  United  Statea 
Senate,  for  the  foil  term  of  aixyeara.  He  haa  taken 
DO  prominent  part  in  politica,  bat  ia  widely  known 

aa  a  acholar  and  philanthropiat Soon  after  the 

deciaion  of  an  exdting  Fugitive  Slave  caae  in  Boa- 
ton,  a  nomber  of  dtixena  who  had  invited  Mr.  Web* 
ater  to  addreaa  them  on  the  politieal  condition  of  the 
ooantry,  petitioned  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  the 
oae  of  Fanaeil  Hall  on  that  ocoaaion.  A  aimilar 
petition  having  been  previooaly  denied  to  the  oppo- 
nenta  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  that  of  the  frienda 
of  Mr.  Webater  waa  not  granted.  The  Board  aab- 
aeqaently  reconaidered  their  action,  and  paaaed  a 
vote  oonoorring  with  the  Common  Council  in  raia- 
ing  a  joint  oommitt^  to  invite  an  addreaa  from  Mr. 
Webater,  and  tendering  the  oae  of  the  Hall  for  the 

pnrpoae.    The  invitetion  waa  not  accepted. ^A 

violent  atorm  commenced  on  the  15th  of  April,  and 
raged  for  more  than  a  week  along  the.  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Atiantic  ooaat  Daring  the  night  of  the 
17th,  the  light-hooae  on  Minot'a  Ledge,  near  Cohaa- 
aet,  waa  awept  away ;  two  aaaiatant  keepera  who 

were  in  the  atroctore  were  loat^ ^The  aecret-bal- 

lot  law  haa  paaaed  bo^  branchea  of  the  Legialatore. 
It  providea  tiiat  the  ballota  of  voters  shall  be  inclosed 
in  envebpea  previoaafy  to  being  depoaited  in  the 
ballot  boxea. 

In  Connecticat  there  waa  no  choice  by  the  people 
of  State  officera  at  the  late  election.  Hon.  Tbomas 
H.  Sbtmour,  the  Democratic  candidate,  haa  been 
re-elected  aa  Governor  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Democratic  candidatea  for  Secretary  and  Comptrol^ 
ler,  and  the  Whig  candidatea  iar  Lieotenan^Qov- 
emor  and  Treasurer,  were  elected  by  the  Legiala- 
tore. In  his  Message  the  Governor  represents  the 
finances  of  the  State  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion ;  recommends  the  paasage  of  general  corpora- 
tion and  banking  laws ;  and  of  a  law  limiting  the 
hoora  of  labor,  to  oontein  a  provision  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  work  children  under  fourteen  yeara 
of  age  more  than  eight  houra  a  day.  He  apeaka  in 
favor  of  the  Compromise  meaaores,  whidi  he  saya 
must  be  supported  in  good  faith,  or  we  cannot  hope 
to  see  this  form  of  Government  continue.  "  What- 
ever action  then,"  he  adda,  "the  Legialature  may 
feel  called  upon  to  take,  upon  any  of  the  questions 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  I  feel  at  liberty 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  ita  course  will  be  such  aa 
to  place  the  Stete  of  Connecticut  on  patriotic  and 
dignified  ground  in  the  presence  of  sister  Statea 
and  the  nation,  and  the  world." 

A  Convention  of  the  Southern  Righta  Association 
assembled  at  Charleston,  May  5.  There  were  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  membera  in  attend- 
ance.   Bx-Govencr  J.  P.  Eicbarosok  acted  aa 


President.  In  his  addreaa  upon  taking  the  ohahr, 
he  aaid  that  the  queatlon  waa  simply  aa  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  reaiatance.  He  apoke  atraogly  of 
the  want  of  affinity  hetween  the  two  sections  of  the 
ooantry,  and  declared  that  no  one  should  join  to* 
gether  those  whom  God  and  nature  have  pot  aaun- 
der.  A  letter  from  Hon.  Lanodov  CHKVxa  was 
read,  deprecating  separate  action  on  the  part  of 
South  Carolina,  which  ought  to  wait  awhile  longer 
for  the  action  of  otiierStetea.  An  addreaa  and  re*> 
olutiona  advocating  the  right  and  expediency  of  ae- 
oeasion,  were  adopted.  Mr.  Rhktt,  one  of  the 
United  Statea  Senators  torn  thia  State,  haa  devel- 
oped what  he  auppoaes  to  be  the  reaultaof  the  pol- 
icy of  secessioa.  Free  trade  would  be  proclaimed 
with  all  Stetea  aoath  and  weat  of  the  Potomac,  and 
a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  levied  upon  gooda  from  the 
other  Stetea  and  from  foreign  oonntriea.  The  r»- 
ault  would  be  that  gooda  would  be  twenty  per  cent, 
cheaper  in  Charleaton  than  in  New  York.  The 
trade  of  Georgia  and  Noitfa  Carolina  would  be  car- 
ried on  with  Sonth  Carolina ;  and  it  would  not  ba 
in  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to  prevent 
it,  by  a  line  of  cuatom-houaea  akmg  the  frontier. 
He  declared  the  idea  of  a  blockade  of  the  porte 
of  South  Carolina  to  be  ridicnlooa.  Blockade  waa 
war,  and  Congreaa  alone  ooold  declare  war;  and 
Coogreaa  muat  either  let  them  go  peaceably  out«f 
the  Union  or  fight ;  and  fight  they  would  in  defonae 
of  their  righta,  Ubertiea,  and  inatitutiona ;  and  even 
if  South  Carolina  ahould  be  eubdued,  the  Union  waa 
not  pteaerved ;  other  Southern  Statea  would  join  ia 
the  conteat.  Should  that  State  aeeede  and  remain 
for  five  yeara  an  independent  Stete,  a  Southern 
Confederacy  muat  be  the  reault,  or  the  South  would 
have  enforced  the  guaranteea  to  which  ahe  la  enti- 
tled. ^'I  have  been  battling,"  he  aaya,  ''in  thia 
oauae  for  twenty-five  yeara,  and  have  now  but  a 
few  more  yeara  to  give  to  your  service.  As  a  citi- 
sen  of  South  Carolina,  I  demand  that  ahe  make  me 
ft«e.  My  oouaael  ia,  aeoede  from  the  union  of  theaa 
United  Statea.  At  every  hasatd,  and  to  the  laat 
extremity  aeoede.  If  I  waa  about  to  draw  my  laat 
breath,  with  that  Inreath  I  would  exhort  yoa  to 
accede." 

In  the  Virginia  Conatitutfonal  Convention  soma 
votea  have  been  taken,  which  aibrd  indinationa 
that  the  mixed  basis  propositioa  in  a  aomewhat 
modified  form,  will  prevaiL  The  motion  to  strike 
out  the  proposition  apportioning  represantation  oa 
the  basis  of  the  white  population  waa  carried  by  % 
vote  of  6S  to  56.  Four  Baatem  men,  among  whom 
was  Hon.  Hinrt  A.  Wiax,  voted  with  the  WeaL 
One  of  the  mixed  baais  propoaitiona  fidled  1^  a  ai» 
gle  vote. 

From  the  mining  region  of  Lake  Superior,  tba 
lateat  intelligence  ia  highly  frivorable ;  large  quan^ 

titiea  of  copper  are  preparing  for  maritet^ ^Tba 

Preaident  haa  directed  that  the  landa  occupied  by 
the  Hungarian  Bxilea  in  Iowa  ahall  not  be  offered 
for  aale  previoua  to  the  meeting  of  Congreaa»  wbea 
a  petition  will  be  preaented  for  the  grant  of  them 

to  the  exilea. ^A  riot  oocurred  lately  at  Milwaukia 

upon  occaaion  of  a  lecture  upon  Catholiciam  by  Mr. 
Leahy,  who  daima  to  have  once  been  a  Trappiat 
monk.  More  than  a  aoore  of  persona  were  aerioua- 
ly  ii^Jured,  and  oonaidendila  damage  waa  done  to 
the  Methodiat  church  in  which  tibe  leotora  waa 
given.  The  principal  Catholio  laity  and  the  dergj 
published  a  card  in  which  they  express  their  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  rioterv, 
and  engage  to  make  good  the  pecuniary  u^ury  in- 
flicted.  The  Central  Railroad  of  Michigan  haa 

for  some  time  been  annqyed  by  a  gang^-^hich  haa. 
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■t  length  been  bnmght  to  light  Their  detection 
wai  effected  by  tin  agent  of  the  BAilroed,  who  in 
order  to  aeonre  their  oonfidenoe  ondertook  to  aet 
firetothed6p6t;  after,  howerer,  taking  preontiona 
to  prevent  any  aeriooa  ii^Jnry.  Neaily  fifty  perMna 
hare  been  aireated  and  indicted ;  among  whom  are 
a  jadge,  Joiticea  of  the  peace,  oooitablea,  and  pro- 

fea aiooal  men.    The  trial  will  come  on  in  Jane. 

The  Legiilatnre  of  Wiaoonain  have  paaaed  a  bill 
ibr  the  protection  of  Seventh  Day  Baptiata.  It 
providea  that  any  civil  pioceaa  iaaned  againat  a 
person  who  habitoally  obaervea  the  aeventb  daytia 
a  day  of  reat,  which  ia  made  retainable  on  that  day, 
may  be  laid  over  antit  the  Monday  following,  as 

tfaoagh  diat  were  the  retam<day  6t  the  writ. 

The  small  pox  is  raging  with  feaifbl  violence  among 
the  Sioax  Indians  apon  the  Upper  Misaoari.  It  is 
also  extending  down  the  river,  among  the  Sacs  and 
Faxes.  Several  handred  are  reported  to  have  al- 
ready died. 

The  Governor  of  Texaa  has  issaed  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  Boondary  Com- 
mission who.  took  part  in  the  recent  aommary  ex- 
ecations  of  the  desperadoes  at  Socorro.  They  ai^ 
probably  beyond  the  jarisdiction  of  Texaa.  Severe 
eharges  are  in  oiroolation  againat  the  oiBcera  at 
the  head  of  the  Commission;  pabUo  optmon  will, 
however,  remain  nndecided  nntil  both  sides  are 
heard.— The  population  of  New  Mexico^  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  censas,  is  61,674,  of  whom  8S0  are 
Americans.    Of  the  Mexican  popalatioa  above  the 

age  of  twenty,  only  one  in  103  is  able  to  read. 

A  treaty  has  beencoochided  with  the  Apache  Chief 
Chacon,  who  binda  himself  to  keep  the  peace,  ander 

penalty  of  forfeiting  his  life.^ ^An  attempt  is  to  be 

made  to  diminiah  tbe  enormoas  expenae  of  the  miU- 
tary  occapation  of  New  Mexico.  Colonel  Samner, 
the  new  commander,  will  take  oot  with  him  aeed, 
grains,  stock,  and  farming  otensils,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  die  agricoltaral  resoasoea 
of  the  Territory.  The  head-qaarters  of  the  army 
win  prt>baUy  be  removed  from  Santa  F6  to  Los 
Vegoa. 

Trom  California  Hbte  most  striking  featare  of  in- 
telligence is  the  ooexampled  freqaency  of  extra- 
jodidal  poniabment  for  crime.  The  newspapers 
are  filled  with  aoooants  of  sammary  exeoatiovis,  not 
only  for  mnrder  bat  for  robbery  and  theft.  Under 
Ibe  pecaliar  atate  of  things  occasioned  by  the  great 
temptattona  to  crime,  and  the  atter  want  of  all  the 
ordinary  apparatus  of  Jostice,  doring  the  eariier 
periods  of  l^e  aettlement  of  California,  this  was 
anavoidable.  Bot  instances  of  this  sort,  instead  of 
heooming  mate  onfreqaent,  seem  to  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing. A  bill  has  passed  the  Legislatore,  and 
become  a  law,  inflicting  the  poniabment  of  death, 
•t  the  discretion  of  the  jory,  apon  the  crime  of 
gnmd  larceny.  Thia  measare  was  insisted  apon 
by  the  mining  ooonties  on  the  groand  that,  owing 
to  the  unexampled  influx  of  desperadoes  and  crim- 
inals fiom  all  parts  of  the  world,  thefts  and  robberies 
had  become  ao  freqoent,  while  prisons  and  placea 
of  detention  were  ao  fow,  tiiat  the  only  possible 
punishment  waa  death ;  and  the  people  had  become 
ao  exasperated  that  the  punishment  would  and 
must  be  inflicted,  either  by  or  against  the  law. 
The  law  imposing  a  tax  upon  foreign  miners  has 
been  repealed,  having  been  foond  to  work  moat 
disastrously.  It  drove  oat  of  the  country  many 
thouaands  of  die  most  industrious  miners,  especially 
Mexicans  and  Chilians,  whose  labors  the  State 
could  ill  spare.  Indian  hostilities  have  nearly 
oeased.  A  number  of  the  tribes  have  signifled 
•  willingneia  to  aooept  of  fixed  localities,  and  to 


enter  into  a  treaty.  The  Legldatare  having  grant- 
ed to  the  Qovemor  authority  to  call  out  MO  man  to 
repress  Indian  boatilities  in  the  Maripoaa  region, 
he  made  a  tour  of  inapeotioa,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  force  was  unnecessary.  The-pop- 
ulatioo  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  314,000,  of 
whom  about  100,000  are  auppoaed  to  be  engaged  in 
mining ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  gold  produced  in 
the  ooane  of  last  year  is  estimated  at  about  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  giving  about  three  and 
one^hird  doUara  a  day  to  eadi  individual.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  amount  produoed  the  ensuing 
year  will  not  (all  abort  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miUiona.  The  reoent  aocoonta  of  the  latdy  discov- 
ered gold  bluffs  are  encouraging,  and  promise  a 
large  amount  of  gold  from  that  soarce.  A  mine  of 
quicksilver,  stated  to  be  the  riefaeat  in  the  world, 
has  been  discovered  about  twelve  miles  from  San 
Joa6.  bi  the  oaae  of  a  alave  brought  into  the  State 
by  his  maater,  it  has  been  decided  that  he  can  not 
be  removed  againat  hia  will.  A  vessel  has  arrived 
at  San  Franciaoo  having  on  board  seventeen  Japan- 
eae,  who  were  pioked  up  at  aea  from  a  wreck.  It 
ia  auppoaed  that  diey  will  be  conveyed  to  their  na- 
tive country  in  a  government  veasel.  They  are 
thought  to  be  the  first  Japaneae  who  have  ever  aet 
foot  upon  die  American  continent  A  rich  coal  mine 
is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  about  eight  milea 
fimn  Beaida.  The  quantity  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion has  greatly  inereaaed.  Professor  Forrxst 
Smeparo,  of  New  Haven,  has  made  aome  remark- 
able diacoveriea  of  thermal  action.  In  one  place, 
where  there  waa  nothing  on  the  surface  to  excite 
attention,  on  digging  down  thf  beat  increased  ae 
rapidly  ^at  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  be  oould  not 
bear  his  hand  in  the  earth,  and  the  thermometer 
indicated  a  temperature  of  1 30  degrees.  At  another 
place,  after  wandering  ibr  four  di^ys  through  dense 
thickets,  he  came  upon  a  chasm  a  thoasand  feet 
deep,  through  which  followed  a  stream,  the  banka 
of  which,  on  the  8th  of  February,  were  covered 
with  vegetation.  Following  up  the  atream,  the 
eardi  grew  so  hot  as  to  bum  the  feet  throogh  the 
boots.  There  waa  no  appearance  of  lava,  and  the 
rooka  were  being  dissolved  by  a  powerful  eaUtlytic 
action.  From  innumerable  orifices  steam  was  forced 
to  the  height  of  tii^o  hundred  feet  The  number  of 
spouting  geysers  and  boiling  apringa,  on  a  half  mUe 
aquare,  exceeded  two  hundred.  The  Profesaor,  in 
the  course  of  a  lecture  on  the  mineral  resources  of 
Caliibmia,  delivered  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
San  Jos^  said  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  ailver, 
lead,  and  iron  abounded  in  Cidifomia. 

SOUTHEEN  AUEUICA. 
In  Mxxico  the  finances  are  in  a  moat  deplorable 
condition.  The  revenue  had  fallen  to  about  eight 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  expenses 
exceed  twelve  millions.  The  indemnity  paid  by 
our  government  can  afford  only  temporary  relief  in 
the  face  of  so  alarming  a  deficiency.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  has  resigned  his  post,  and  baa  prepared 
a  m  emoir  on  the  condition  of  the  department  The 
Government  has  made  a  formal  complaint  against 
that  of  the  United  States  for  failure  in  carrying  oot 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
pression of  Indian  depredations  on  the  frontier; 
and  assigns  this  failure  as  a  ground  for  refusing  to 
ratify  the  Tebaantepec  treaty.  The  Commissioners 
of  Pablic  Works  have  been  directed  to  ascertain 
the  namea,  employment,  and  places  of  nativity  of 
foreigners  residing  in  the  city.  Several  prqjects 
for  a  change  of  government  are  entertained.  One 
party  are  deairooa  of  retoming  to  Ui^  domi3ioK|  of 
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8pmia ;  uiotiier  ia  in  favor  of  annexe tioo  to  tbe 
United  States ;  tbe  fetorn  of  Santa  Anna  ia  deairad 
by  another.  The  Northern  States  are  still  harassed 
by  Indian  depredations.  The  hostilities  in  Yucatan 
are  supposed  to  be  nearly  at  an  end.  The  munici- 
pality of  the  capital  have  petitioned  for  the  sup- 
pression of  buU-figfats  throagfaoat  the  state. 

Hostilitiea  are  brooding  between  Braail  and  the 
Argentine  Republic ;  but  it  ia  hoped  that  war  may 
be  averted.  Tbe  diaaentiona  in  the  latter  atate  are 
favorable  to  the  recognition  of  the  olaima  of  Brazil. 
Government  ia  endeavoring  to  auppreaa  the  alave- 
trade,  and  ita  effbrta  meet  with  aome  ancoeaa. 

In  Peru  the  eligibility  of  Echeniqoe  for  the  Prea- 
idency  is  disputed,  on  tbe  ground  that  he  is  not  a 
native  of  that  republic.  An  especial  congress  has 
been  summoned  to  decide  the  question,  but  so  vio- 
lent ia  party  apirit  between  hia  partiaana  and  those 
of  Vivanco,  that  apprehenaiona  of  a  civil  war  -are 
entertained. 

Cuba  ia  in  a  atato  of  intense  ezdtement  in  re- 
gard to  the  anticipated  invasion.  The  flower  of 
the  Spanish  army,  to  the  number,  as  it  ia  aaid,  of 
40,000  men,  are  concentrated  on  the  ialand,  which 
is  encircled  by  the  entire  disposable  naval  forces 
of  Spain.  The  steamer  Georgia,  on  her  late  trip, 
had  tbe  misfortune  to  run  aground  at  the. mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  which  she  suffered  a  consider- 
able detention.  It  was  reported  and  believed  at 
Havana  that  she  was  lying  off  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  on  board  the  marauding  expedition.  On  the 
day  of  her  arrival,  a  man  was  executed  for  having 
endeavored  to  procure  pilots  for  Lopea.  He  had 
been  previously  subjected  to  torture,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort a  confessioa.  This  is  the  first  public  execution 
that  baa  taken  place  for  political  offisnaea. 

From  Hayti  we  have  the  particulara  of  a  ooor 
apiracy  against  the  Emperor  Sonloaqne,  in  which 
A  number  of  ofBcers  of  the  Qovenmiont  were  im- 
plicated. Many  arrests  and  tome  executions  have 
taken  plaoe  in  consequence.  The  attempt  of  tbe 
American  Conuniaaioner  and  the  French  and  Bn- 
gliah  Conaula  to  aettie  the  controveray  between  the 
Haytiana  and  Dominioana,  ia  auppoaed  to  have  been 
unauoceaafaL  The  Qovemment  baa  declined  to  pay 
tbe  daima  of  certain  American  merchanta  to  which 
«Mir  Government  baa  repeatedly  called  ita  attention. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  event  of  tbe  month  has  been  the  opening  of 
lihe  Great  Exhibition.  As  if  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion upon  it,  all  other  affairs  of  interest  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  stage.  No  little  surprise  and 
indignation  were  aroused  by  the  announcement 
made  on  the  15th  of  April,  that  the  aueen  would 
epe9  the  Exhibition  in  person,  but  that  Uie  holders 
of  tickets  and  exhibitors  would  be  excluded  firom 
the  ceremony.  Those  who  had  purchased  tickets 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  open- 
ing, were  naturally  indignant  at  losing  the  most 
inters  sting  part  of  the  show.  The  press  was  unani- 
mous in  condemnation  of  tbe  contemplated  exclu- 
sion. It  was  denounced  as  an  unworthy  insinuation 
that  the  person  of  the  dueen  would  not  be  secure 
in  public;  and  as  giving  countenance  to  certain 
absurd  rumors  of  a  projected  insurrection.  The  op- 
position was  so  genend  that  the  offensive  announce- 
ment was  withdrawn,  and  a  new  programme  sub- 
stituted, in  accordance  with  which  holders  of  season 
tickeU  were  allowed  to  be  present.  The  rush  for 
these  was  so  great,  that  the  Commissioners  imme- 
diately raised  tbe  price  another  guinea.  Tbe  dueen 
proved  a  greater  attraction  than  Jen^y  Lind  had 
ever  been.    We  can  only  glance  at  the  opening 


ceremonies.  Bariy  in  the  morning  the  exhibiton 
took  their  placea  at  their  atanda ;  and  the  apecta- 
tora  came  trooping  in.  At  half-paat  eleven  the 
Commiaaionera,  fcneign  and  domeatic  atatiooed 
themaelves  in  front  of  a  platform  of  state,  under 
the  arch  of  the  transept.  Upon  tiie  platform  were 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Ministera  and 
great  Oflioers  of  State,  the  Embassadors  and  Min- 
isters from  foreign  Powers,  in  fall  dress.  At  high 
noon,  the  royal  cortege  entered  tbe  Crystal  Palace, 
the  oboir  upraising  tbe  national  anthem  of  "  God 
#ave  the  dueen."  Then  came  addresaes  to  the 
dneen  firam  the  Commissionera  and  the  foreign 
Bmbaaaadora,  to  which  tbe  dneen  read  anaweii 
handed  to  her  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  then  ibl- 
lowed  a  prayer  pronounced  by  the  Arehbiahop  of 
Cantetbniy,  and  an  anthem ;  a  marching  in  proeee> 
aion  along  Ui6  nave  ;  a  retnm  to  the  platform,  and 
the  annooncement  by  the  dueen  that  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  epened,  proclaimed  to  the  thouaaada  wi^ 
out  by  a  flouriah  of  trumpets  and  a  royal  aalnte 
from  the  park. 

Among  the  viaitorB  to  the  Crystal  Palice  daring 
tbe  preparationa,  waa  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Once  aa  he  entered-  the  French  department,  the 
workman  uncovered  two  amall  ailver  atatoettes  of 
the  duke  tnmaelf  and  hia  great  rival  Napoleon.  The 
bearded  foreigaera  raia^  their  hata  to  ^e  eonqueio* 
of  Waterloo^  who,  returning  a  militaiy  aalote,  paai- 
edoiu 

The  proceedings  of  Pariiament  are  not  wholly 
deatituto  of  intereat.  A  motfon  waa  offered  by  Mr. 
Diaraeli  to  the  effect,  that  in  the  re-adjustment  of 
texation,  due  regard  ahonld  be  bad  to  the  distress- 
ed condition  of  the  agrieultaral  classes.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  a  covert  attack  upon  the  principle 
of  free-tnde  and  upon  the  Ministers.  The  Minis- 
ters had  a  majority  of  only  13  in  a  house  of  513. — 
The  iaeome-tax  bu  been  renewed  for  the  third 
time,  by  a  vote  of  978  to  930.-- Mr.  Locke  Kmg'a 
bill  for  extending  the  fhmchiae,  upon  the  firat  read- 
ing of  which,  in  February,  the  Miniatera  auffered 
the  defeat  which  led  to  their  resignation,  came  up 
for  a  second  reading,  April  9.  It  was  lost  by  an 
overwhelming  majority-— 999  to  83^— Lord  John 
Russell  introduced  a  motion  that  the  House  shoold 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  mode 
of  administering  the  oath  of  adjuration  to  peraone 
professing  the  Jewish  religion.  It  was  a  aimpla 
queatfon  whether  religiona  belief  ahould  diaqualify 
men  for  the  exerciae  of  civil  righta  and  poUtieil 
power.  The  prypi.Miecl  QLlteratiati  can^iits  mereljy 
in  omitting^  froni  tin;  g&tU,  wb^a  tcoikTod  ti>  Jewa^ 
the  worda,  "  on  tlje  true  ikith  of  a  Giiruci&n ."  The 
motion  waa  v^h^mBatly  uppoBod  by  one  or  two 
ultra  membera.  Bir  iLobert  lof  fia  took  ocenAion  t» 
remind  tbe  Homae  that  **Ehe  Juwi  regiirded  him 
whom  we  regarikd  ai  oar  ILedeemer,  ai  «  craoi- 
fied  impoator."  Mr.  NewdegaCe  tboai^hc  that  the 
Pope  might  well  tlimk  k  s^e  lo  adopt  (bn  r^mrm 
he  had  recently  Erurdutid,  when  he  «aw  thi^  liritiah- 
Government  ai mI  oq^  UriLucL  q1  the  Lagislaton 
ready  to  put  an  end  to-  the  laat  remnant  which  dia- 
tinguiabed  it  as  a  Christian  assembly.  The  motiott. 
prevailed  by  a  vote  of  166  to  98.  It  will  pass  the 
Commons,  but  be  lost  in  the  House  of  Peers  ;  and . 
Baron  Kothachild  be  aa  far  aa  ever  from  hia  aeat  in*. 
Parliamentw— Lord  Aabley  propoaed  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  eatabliahment  of  lodging-boosea  for  tht 
laboring  claaaea.  It  empowera  the  authorities  of 
citiea  and  towns  to  erect  buildinga  for  thia  purpose 
and  to  levy  a  amall  tax  to  defray  the  ooat.  When 
the  asm  expended  ahall  have  been  met  by  the  pr»> 
ceeda  of  the  rants,  the  auiplna  rental,  aftordefoaying^ 
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expemet  kdA.  ihm  cost  of  repain,  if  to  be  apptied  in 
aid  of  the  poor-ratoi  of  the  place.  Startling  statia- 
tics  are  presented,  setting  for^  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  this  respect,  and  the  oonseqaent 
disease  and  immorality. — The  subject  of  the  man- 
agemeot  of  the  colonies  excites  no  small  interest. 
A  most  elaborate  speeeh  has  been  made  on  this 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  William 
Moleswortfa.  He  proposes  that  idl  the  colonies, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  possess  a  pecn- 
liar  ralae  as  military  stations,  snch  as  Gibraltar  and 
St.  Helena,  and  the  penal  colonies,  shoold  be  made 
to-pay  tiie  expense  of  their  own  government  and 
protection ;  and  that  ample  powers  of  self-gorem- 
ment  should  be  giren  them.  The  speech,  which 
discussed  all  the  details  of  the  subject  was  list- 
ened to  with  great  attention.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  reply,  contended  that  difference  hi  race  would 
of  itself  prevent  die  adonies  firom  profiting  by  free 
oonatitataons ;  and  if  the  national  troops  were  with- 
drawn, the  colonies  would  fall  into  hands  hostile  to 
the  mother  country. 

Locd  Torringtoo,  whose  course  aa  Goremor  of 
Ceylon,  had  been  brought  into  question  in  the 
Commons,  defended  himself  in  the  House  of  Peers 
in  a  labored  speeeh..  His  conduct  in  declaring  and 
enforcing  rigid  martial  law,  during  a  native  insar- 
rection,  was  defended  by  Bar!  Qnyy  w1m>  referred 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  aa  having  been  obliged, 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  adopt  measures  of 
great  severity.  The  **  Iron  Duke"  sharply  pro- 
tested against  being  brought  into  comparison,  and 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  placed  in  similar  oir- 
eumstances ;  as  be  bad  never  been  suspected  of 
acting  as  Lord  Torringtoa  was  charged  with  having 
done.  To  govern  by  martial  law  was  to  do  so  1^ 
the  sole  authority  of  the  military  oommaDder ;  but 
in  such  circumstanoes  he  had  always  acted  on  the 
principle,  tiiat  the  government  should  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  itself. 

The  electkm  of  Member  from  Aylesbwy,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occai«ioned  by  the  df»di  of  the  lato 
Lord  Nugent,  the  biographer  of  Hampden,  has  been 
declared  void,  on  account  of  bribery  by  Mr.  Calvert, 
the  snccessfol  candkbto.    A  new  election  was 

<  ordered. 

A  dinner  has  been  given  to  Lord  Stanley  by  a 
large  number  of  Members  of  Parliament,  in  the 

'  course  of  whidi  he  made  a  speech  which  derives 
some  importance  from  the  great  probability  that 
he  will  in  a  few  months  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Gk>vemment.    The  gist  of  the  speech  was  the 

.  assertion  of  the  principle  of  "  moderate  duties  on 
foreign  imports,  at  once  to  afford  a  certain  check  to 

« the  unlimited  imi>ortatbn  of  foreign  articles,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  obtain  from  foreigners,  in  imita- 

'  tloo  of  all  other  nations,  a  contribution  toward  the 
revenue  of  the  State,  and  enable  us  to  take  off 

.  other  taxes."    This  points  to  a  renewal  of  the  com- 

:  laws.  He  also  criticised  the  conduct  of  Government 

I  in  relation  to  the**  Papal  Aggression,"  ridienltng 

rthe  bill  proposed  as  a  **  little  microscopic  measure." 
There  is  rather  more  trooble  than  usual  in  the 

^Established  Church.    More  secessions  to  Rome 

:  are  announced,  some  of  them  being  men  of  rank. 

'  One  clergyman  falls  into  an  unseemly  dispute  at 
the  font  with  the  nurse  and  parents  of  an  infant 
brought  for  baptism,  as  to  whether  the  child's  cap 
■hall  be  removed.    Neither  will  yield,  and  the 

•  Ceremony  is  left  unfinished.  Another  is  suspended 
for  addressing  Carduial  Wiseman  as  "Your  Emi- 
nence.'* Another  will  not  read  the  burial  service 
over  the  corpse  of  a  dissenter.  The  vigilant  Bishop 
of  SMter  in  a  Pastoral  Letter  charges  toe  Arch- 


bishop of  York  wilk  a  nultipUoity  of  heretical 
statements 4  and  summons  the  dergy  of  his  diocese 
to  express  or  ref^ue  their  concurrence  wi&  him  fai 
a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  article  of  the 
creed  respecting  baptism,  which,  he  tays,  was  vir- 
taally  denied  in  tiie  decision  of  the  Gorham  case; 
and  more  than  faints  at  seoesskm  from  th«  BstaV 
lished  Church.  The  Arobbishops  and  twenty-two 
of  the  Bishops  have  issued  a  letter  to  their  clergy, 
exhorting  them  to  peaee  and  unity  on  the  subject 
of  ritoal  observances,  deprecating  all  innovations, 
and  recommending  them  in  case  of  doubt  to  have 
resort  to  the  decision  of  their  bishop. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Kaffir  war  will 
be  protracted  and  costiy.  The  iavages  have  com- 
mitted the  most  fngfatfhl  ravages  in  the  colony.  The 
Governor  has  issued  a  second  proclamation,  de- 
manding a  levy  en  ma$te.  He  dedares  that  unless 
the  well-affected  and  able-bodied  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  33,  turn  out  as  before  called  upon, 
the  rebellion  can  not  be  diecked,  and  if  allowed  to 
extend  itself;  will  be  the  means  of  oecasioning  the 
most  serious  evils.  Whenever  an  action  can  be 
brooght  about  die  KafBn  are  invariably  worsted ; 
but  these  actions  are  so  little  decisive,  that  the 
poUcy  pursued  by  the  United  Btetes  in  the  case  oi 
the  Semiooles  in  Florida,  of  ravaging  tlieir  country, 
and  destroyingthe  crops,  seems  likely  to  be  adopted. 
The  cokmists  are  debating  the  question  whether 
they  must  defray  Ifae  expenses  of  the  war;  they 
deny  that  they  are  liable,  as  they  had  no  Toice  io 
the  policy  which  occasioned  the  oudyreak. 

The  Chartists  have  issued  anew  manifesto  aettfaig 
fbrth  their  doctrines  and  principles.  They  affirm 
that  the  soil  is  the  inalienable  Inheritance  of  aO 
mankind,  and  the  monopoly  of  it  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  its  nationalisation  the 
true  source  of  natkinal  prosperity.  They  propose  a 
sdieme  by  which  die  state  shaU  gradually  assume 
possession  of  the  soil,  fbr  the  purpose  of  k>catmg  upon 
it  the  surplus  population.  Of  taxation  and  the  na- 
tkmal  debt  they  say :  **  Taxatioo  on  industry  represa- 
es  the  production  of  wealth ;  on  luxuries,  encour- 
ages Government  in  fostering  excess ;  on  necessary 
commodities,  acts  i^Jurkmsly  on  the  people's  bealtk 
and  comfort.  All  taxes,  therefore,  ought  tobe  levied 
on  Isnd  and  accumulated  property."  **TheNationd 
Debt  having  been  incurred  by  a  class  government, 
for  class  purposes,  can  not  be  considered  ss  legally 
contracted  l^  the  people.  It  is,  moreover,  absurd 
that  futore  generations  should  be  mortgaged  to 
eternity  for  die  fbUies  or  misfortones  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  debt  be  thus  repaid  several  times 
over.  The  National  Debt,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
liquidated  by  the  money  now  annually  paid  as  in- 
terest, applied  as  repayment  of  the  capital,  untO 
such  payment  is  completed.'* 

The  papers  are  filled  with  notices  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  emigration,  espeeiaHy  to  America.  The 
emigrants  are  uniforady  of  a  better  dass  than  those 
who  have  hitherto  decided  to  leave  their  country. 
From  Ireland  especially,  emigration  is  almost  an 
epidemic,  in  the  case  of  diose  who  have  any  thbg 
to  lose. 

A  singular  instance  of  legal  nicety  occurred  m  a 
recent  trial  of  a  man  charged  with  threatening  to 
burn  the  house  and  ricks  of  a  neighbor.  He  wrote, 
**  Perhaps  you  may  have  read  of  Samson  and  the 
Philistines.  If  no  foxes  are  to  be  bought  there  may 
be  something  instead."  In  defence  it  was  urged 
that  in  die  passage  from  the  Book  of  Judges  refer> 
red  to,  it  is  said  that  Samson  **  burnt  up  the  sbocka 
and  also  the  standing  corn ;"  but  no  allusion  waa 
made  to  honses  or  stacks.  The  prisoi^or  could  only 
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have  intended  ta  da whftt  Stmaon  did.  Now  it  wm 
no  c^enie  under  the  ttatate  to  set  fire  to  itanding 
odrn;  and  fo  en  «cqaitt«l  was  demanded.  The 
Judge  decided  that  the  plea  waa  valid,  and  directed 
the  jnry  to  bring  in  a  yerdict  of  acqoittaL  They 
being  leis  perapicaciooi  than  the  judge,  hesitated 
fixr  a  while,  bat  finally  oompUed. 

FaANCE. 
Affkinoontume  to  present  a  critical  aapeot  Itis 
difficult  to  see  how  Bonaparte  can  be  removed  from 
tfw  P^residency ;  and  atili  more  difficult  to  see  bow 
be  can  be  continaed.  The  Oonstitntioo  forbids  his 
reflection  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years  fimn 
the  expiration  of  his  term.  A  revisal  of  the  Con- 
■titntion  can  be  legally  effected  only  by  a  Con- 
•litaant  Assembly  called  by  tiiree«fiHirths  of  the 
present  Legislative  Assembly;  and  a  bill  summon- 
ing a  Goostitaant  Assembly  can  only  pass  after 
three  readings,  with  three  months  intervening  be- 
tween the  readings;  and  then  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  two  months  after  th^  last  reading. 
Eleven  monUis  is  therefore  the  shortest  period  in 
which  the  alteration  can  be  effiscted,  supposing  not 
A  day  were  lost  in  deliberation.  In  eleven  months 
the  election  must  take  place.  Meanwhile  a  new 
Ministry  has  been  formed  to  take  ^e  place  of  the 
avowedly  provisbnal  one  whidi  has  carried  on  the 
government  for  some  months.  It  is  composed  as 
follows :  Foreign  Affairs,  M  Baroche ;  Justice,  M. 
Bonher;  Finances,  M#  Foold;  Interior,  M.  L^on 
Faucher;  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  M.  Buffet; 
Marine,  M.  Chasseloop-Laubat;  Public  Instructioo, 
M.  de  Crousseilhes ;  War,  General  Randon ;  Pub- 
lic Works,  M.  Magne.  The  last  two  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Transition  Ministry  just  displaced.  MM. 
Baroche,  Rouher,  Foold,  and  Buffet,  belonged  to 
the  Ministry  which  waa  broken  up  by  the  Assem- 
bly daring  the  Changamier  difficulties.  M.  L6on 
Faucher  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  a  short 
time,  in  1849,  but  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
of  censure  firom  the  Assembly.  The  other  two  are 
new  men.  What  measures  this  Ministcy  proposes 
nobody  is  able  to  say.  M.  L^on  Fandier,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  firmness  and  ability  and  who 
aeems  to  be  the  master  spirit  of  the  Ministry, 
presented  the  official  programme  to  the  Assem- 
bly. It  only  stated  that  the  new  cabinet  would 
dnfend  order,  would  endeavor  to  unite  the  fractions 
of  the  majority,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  calm  the 
public  mind,  restore  confidence,  and  promote  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  M.  de  Saint  Beauve, 
proposed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Minis- 
try, which  was  lost  by  327  to  875,  showing  a  min- 
isterial majority  of  5S.  A  reconciliation  between 
the  President  wad  G^eneral  Changamier  is  thought 
to  be  probable. 

Leading  political  men  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  control  of  a  newspaper  to  advocate  their  views. 
M.  Guizot  assumes  the  direction  of  die  A»$embUe 
NeUianaie,  in  which  he  advocates  the  cause  of 
Boarbon  and  Orieans ;  the  fnsbn  of  whose  Interests 
ia  by  no  means  abandoned.  Lamartine  has  added 
to  his  multifarious  avocations  the  editorship  in  chief 
of  La  Pay$,  in  which  he  arges  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  Constitution.  Cavugnao  has  attached  him- 
self to  La  SHcle,  to  uphold  Republicanism.  The 
ConstitiUionnel,  the  acknowledig^ed  organ  of  the 
Bonapartists,  suggests  that  lists  shoold  be  opened  in 
the  several  departments  for  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  citizens  as  to  an  immediate  revision  of  the  Con- 
■titation ;  each  citizen  to  attach  to  his  signature  a 
simple  yef  or  no ;  and  the  lists  to  be  verified  by  the 
manicipal  aatborities. 


The  five  departments  of  which  Lyons  is  the  cen- 
tre, are  the  most  anqaiet  of  any  in  the  country. 
The  nialoontents  are  organized  into  secret  societies, 
and  take  occasion  of  the  funerals  of  any  of  their  con- 
federates to  parade  in  great  numbers.  On  some 
occasions  from  10,000  to  20,000  have  been  present. 
The  military  commandant  has  forbidden  the  assem- 
blage of  more  than  300  persons  at  any  foner^. 
This  has  called  forth  a  general  expression  of  indigo 
nation  from  the  Republican  press. 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Paris  have  made 
some  demonstrations  of  sympathy  in  favor  of  M. 
Michelet.  One  of  their  meetings  was  dispersed  by 
the  police,  and-  a  number  of  tbe  students  were  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison.  The  printer  and 
publisher  of  the  report  of  a  banquet  of  the  French 
refugees  in  London  have  been  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  1000  francs  each,  and  imprisonment  for  three  and 
six  months.  The  editor  of  the  Courtier  de  la  Somme 
has  been  tried  for  publishing  an  article,  expressing 
a  wish  that  France,  by  a  signal  act  of  her  sovereign 
will,  "  should  efface  from  her  brow  the  lowest  stig- 
ma, the  name  of  Republic ;"  and  predicting  that 
the  time  would  come  when  Uie  inhabitants  would 
offer  up  thanks  to  God  upon  the  grave  of  the 

Republic.     He  was  acquitted. ^A  Society  has 

been  formed  in  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archbishop,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  poor 
with  bread  below  the  cost  price. A  pablic  din- 
ner has  been  given  by  the  Polish  refugees  to 
Dembinski  and  Chryzanowski,  who  have  recently 
arrived,  the  former  from  Turkey,  the  latter  from 
Italy.  Toasts  were  drunk  to  the  Sclavic  fraternity 
and  to  the  raemoiy  of  Bem.  Warm  gratitode  was 
expressed  to  the  Saltan  Abdul  Medjjid,  to  whos* 
firmness  it  was  owing  that  Dembinski  was  not 

Uien  immured  in  a  dungeon  .^ At  the  celebration 

of  Holy  Week  various  sacred  relioa  were  exposed 
to  view  in  tbe  Cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame ;  among 
them,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  are  aeveral 
fragments  of  the  true  cross,  portion!  of  the  crown 
of  thorns,  and  portions  of  the  nails  used  at  the 

crucifixion. An  engagement  took  place  on  the 

10th  of  April  at  Oued-Sahel,  in  Algeria,  between 
the  French  troops  and  a  body  of  natives ;  a  number 
of  the  lattejr  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  put  to 
flight.  The  victors  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the 
village  of  Selloum.    The  French  had  eleven  men 

killed,  ^d  thirty-seven  wounded.* ^The  Marquis 

of  Londonderry,  who  once  made  a  similar  attempt 
in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon  when  a  prisoner  at  Ham, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  to  induce 
him  to  use  his  influence  for  the  liberation  of  Abd-el- 
Kader,  or  at  least  to  grant  him  a  personal  audience. 
Tbe  ex-prisoner  of  Ham  replies  that  the  captivity 
of  the  Arab  chief  weighs  upon  his  heart,  and  that  he 
b  studying  the  means  to  effect  his  liberation.  He 
would  be  most  happy  to  see  the  Emir,  but  cookl 
only  do  so  to  announce  good  news ;  and  can  not 
therefore  accede  to  the  request  for  an  interview 
until  that  period  arrives. 

GERMANY. 

It  seems  to  be  settled,  if  we  may  speak  with 
confidence  of  any  thing  in  the  present  state  of  Ger- 
man politics,  that  the  old  Frankfort  Diet  is  to  be 
resuscitated.  All  that  has  been  attempted  during 
the  last  three  years,  is  to  be  set  aside.  The  Frank- 
fort ParliamenU,  Erfurt  Congresses,  and  Dresden 
Conferences  have  shown  that  people  and  princes  are 
alike  incapable  of  accomplishing  any  thing ;  and  so 
they  fail  back  upon  the  system  formed  five-and- thir- 
ty years  ago  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  Prussia,  who 
not  six  months  ago  brought  half  a  miUipn  soldiers 
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into  the  field  rather  than  concede  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Diet,  is  now  the  firit  to  demand  iU  restora- 
tion. Austria,  who  was  in  arms  to  enforce  the  de- 
crees of  the  Diet,  at  first  coyly  hesitated ;  bat  by  die 
latest  inteUigence,  does  not  seem  inclined  to  oppose 
it.  It  still  remains  donbtfol  whether  she  wiU  per- 
sist in  the  claim  for  the  incorporation  of  her  SclaWc 
and  Italian  possessions  into  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  England  and 
France,  who  maintain  that  as  the  German  Confeder- 
ation was  established,  and  its  limits  defined  by 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
settling  the  balance  of  power,  the  extending  of  the 
limits  of  the  Confederation  is  properly  a  European 
question.  Austria,  that  seemed  two  years  ago  on 
the  point  of  dissolution,  has  gained  new  vigor,  and 
presents  a  front  apparently  stronger  than  ever.  The 
Democratic  journals  of  Europe,  however,  maintain 
that  all  the  appearance  of  prosperity  is  unreal ;  that 
discontent  is  growing  deeper  and  deeper  through- 
oat  her  vast  and  heterogeneous  population ;  that 
her  inmiense  armies  are  maintained  at  a  cost  far 
beyond  the  means  of  the  Empire  to  defray ;  and 
that  national  and  individual  bankruptcy  is  impend- 
ing over  her.  The  minor  German  States  have  no 
choice  but  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  two  great 
powers,  and  from  them  we  have  accounts  of  petty 
quarrels  between  princes  and  people,  but  they  are 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  chronicling.  The  Ger- 
man refugees,  in  imitation  of  Mazzini  and  the  Ital- 
ians, have  issued  notes  by  way  of  raising  a  loan ; 
the  name  of  Kinkel  heads  the  committee. 

fiODTHERN  EUROPE. 

In  Portugal  an  insurrection  baa  broken  out,  die 
result  of  which  is  still  undecided.  The  Marquis  of 
Baldanha  took  up  strms  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Count  of  Tbomar.  His  attempt  met 
at  first  vrith  so  little  success,  that  the  marquis  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  it,  and  taking  refuge  in 
England.  Subsequently,  however,  the  garrison  of 
Oporto  declared  in  bis  favor,  and  he  was  recalled. 
The  inhabitants  of  Oporto  likewise  declared  for  the 
insurgents. 

From  SPAiif  we  hear  of  Ministerial  crises  and 
changes,  dissolution  of  Cortes,  and  political  move- 
ments of  various  kinds,  all  growing  out  of  the  im- 
possibility of  making  the  revenues  of  the  Kingdom 
meet  the  expenditures.  A  royal  decree  has  been 
issued  appointing  commissioners  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  railroads  of  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  England,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction 
of  similar  works  in  the  Peninsula. 

In  Italy  the  States  of  the  Chureh  have  been 
relieved  from  one  great  annoyance  by  the  death  of 
//  Pat$atore,  the  leader  of  a  band  half  brigands  half 
revolutionists,  who  was  surprised  and  shot  by  the 
soldiery.  The  list  of  prohibited  books  has  received 
a  few  recent  additions,  among  which  are  D'Har- 
monville's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Whately's  Logic, 
and  Seymour's  Pilgrimage  to  Rome.  On  the  29th 
of  March,  the  young  Emperor  of  Austria  reached 
Venice,  on  a  tour  through  his  dominions,  when  he 
immediately  gave  orders,  at  the  instance  of  Ra- 
detsky,  it  is  saidi  for  the  restoration  of  the  freedom 
of  the  port  of  that  city.  The  33d  of  March,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Novara,  so  fatal  to  the 
dreams  of  Italian  Unity,  has  been  solemnized  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Austrians,  by  chanting  the  De  Profundis  and  other 
funeral  ceremonies.  Some  students  have  suffered 
punishment  for  taking  part  in  the  solemnities. 
THE  EAST. 

In  TuEKiT  a  series  of  insurrectionary  move- 


ments has  taken  place  in  the  wild  districts  akiog 
the  Russian  and  Aostrian  frootiera.  The  latest 
intelligence  indicates  die  satrlection  of  tbe  imwe^ 
gents.  Austria  it  sospepted  of  eoupUoity  ia  the 
outbreak,  which  has  do  teadenqy  to  render  tht 
Porte  more  ooatented  with  die  task  of  acting  aa 
Jailer  to  the  remainder  of  tbe  HuagariaB  exilesL 
Austria  and  Russia  seem  determined  to  push  their 
imperial  justice  to  the  utmost,  and  insist  that  the 
refugees  shall  be  detained  two  yean  knger ;  witidn 
wbidi  time  it  ia  ssppoaed  that  death  mast  inte»> 
▼ene,  to  spare  any  farther  disoa«ieii.  The  Saltaa 
is  inclhied  to  refuse  tiieir  demand,  and  throw  him- 
self apon  the  protection  of  France  and  Bnglaad. 
Severe  shocks  of  an  earthquake  occurred  in  variooa 
parts  of  the  empire,  from  April  98,  to  March  7.  A* 
Maori,  in  Anatolia,  the  apper  part  of  the  castle  was 
thrown  down,  overwhehning  the  ofloea  of  the  Aua- 
trian  Lbyd  Steam  NavigmtioD  Company.  Tbe 
fortifications  and  houaes  likewise  isirered  great 
damage.  Fissures  were  opened  in  the  streeti 
firom  which  poured  hrfk  Wtamlnoaa  gases ;  springs 
were  stopped  up,  and  new  ones  opened.  A  mvah- 
her  of  towns  are  mentioned  as  having  been  de- 
stroyed. Livessy,  containing  aooie  1500  hoase% 
was  ntteriy  overthrown,  not  a  dweHing  being  left 
standing,  and  000  of  the  inhabitantB  were  boned 
under  the  ruins. 

From  BoTPT  we  learn  that  a  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  to  be  oommeneed  forthwith,  ap- 
parently to  be  coDstrocted  mainly  by  English  capi- 
tal and  engineera.  A  revolt  bad  broken  oat  in 
the  district  of  E^enaar.  Troops  were  to  be  di» 
patched  from  Cairo  to  the  scene  of  insmreotian ;  bet 
the  eflbrts  of  the  Pacha  were  eeriously  shackled  by 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  ooontry,  and  the  v^ 
prehended  diiBculties  with  the  Porte. 

In  India,  the  frontiers  of  the  Company's  possee- 
sions  are  infested  with  the  inenrsions  of  ttie  hill  rob- 
bers, who  commit  their  depredations  almost  within 
gun-shot  of  the  British  oampa.  It  is  difficult  to  d9> 
vise  elTectoal  means  of  dealhig  with  these  plunden- 
ers.  Regular  military  operationa  are  altogether 
useless,  for  the  robbers  will  not  risk  a  contest,  e» 
cept  in  rare  cases.  It  baa  been  proposed  to  make 
the  bead  man  of  each  village  reaponsible  for  all  out- 
rages committed  within  1^  limits.  A  number  of 
railroads  are  in  oonne  of  oonstraetkm  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  A  plot  has  been  fhistrated  in 
If  epaul  for  the  destruction  of  Jnng  Bahadoor,  the 
Nepauleae  Embassador,  who  excited  so  much  a^ 
tention  in  England  a  few  months  ago;  he  acted 
wiA  most  un-Asiatic  decisioa  and  promptitode  in 
the  suppression  of  the  conspiraoy.  Tbe  Embaaan- 
dor  has  refused  admittance  into  Nepanl  of  a  scien- 
tific expedition,  having  discovered  that  the  entranoe 
of  English  travelers  and  explorers  is  often  foUowed 
in  India  by  tbe  appearance  of  troops. 

Disturbances  have  recommenced  in  Ohiita.  The 
insurgents  were  assembled  at  late  datea  at  a  die- 
tance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  Canton,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  overthrowing  the  present  dynaatjt. 
The  Friend  of  China  says»  **  His  Imperial  Mijea- 
ty's  continued  possession  o£  the  throne,  is  quite  e 
matter  of  uncertainty." 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  ART,  PER. 
-  SONAL   MOVEMENTS,  ETC. 

The  pRXSiDimr  of  the  United  States  aocompn- 
nied  by  Secretaries  Wibstir,  and  Graham,  A»> 
torney-General  CRiTTKifDiif,  and  PostmasterOen- 
eral  Hall,  are  at  the  time  when  we  are  obliged 
to  close  onr  Record  for  the  Month,  upon  a  tour  to 
the  North.    The  main  object  of  thisjonmey  is  Je 
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Sake  part  in  die  oeremoniM  which  celebrated  the 
eooeeetfal  completion  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
B4ulrDad— the  second  of  tfaoee  great  linka  which 
bind  the  interior  with  the  aeaboard,  the  great 
Lakei  and  the  Wert  with  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Bast.  Thej  left  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
May  19;  the  affairs  of  GoTemment  being  tempo- 
rarily committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  of  the  Treasnry,  and  of  War.  At 
Tarkma  places  on  the  roate  they  were  welcomed 
with  appropriate  cerenumies,  and  reached  Phila- 
delphia in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Here 
Mr.  Fillmore  briefly  addressed  the  crowd  ttom  the 
piazsa  of  bis  hotel ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  yielding  to 
npeated  calls,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  influences  diat  smroiuidedhim  in  die  State  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pronounced, 
and  the  Constitotion  framed.  The  Union  which 
was  then  formed,  he  said,  would  last  nntil  it  had 
spread  fiom  the  Pole  to  the  Eqaator;  and  notwith- 
•tanding  the  dangers  ttiroagb  which  it  had  passed, 
it  was  now  safe.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the 
President  and  Cabinet  set  oat  for  New  York.  At 
Amboy,  they  were  received  by  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  in  whose 
same  Charlks  M.  Liotp,  Esq.,  deliTered  an  ap- 
propriate address  welcoming  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  tiie  nation,  to  an  examination  of  the  great  work 
which  woold  so  largely  derelop  the  resooroes  of  the 
oonntry,  and  continue  to  bind  still  more  closely  dis- 
tsDt  portions  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Fillmore,  in  reply, 
spoke  of  the  work  on  the  completion  of  which  he 
hoped  soon  to  congratoUte  bis  natire  State,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  enterprises  in  the  world. 
Passing  np  the  magnificent  harbor,  the  Presidmit 
and  suite  were  receivetd  at  Castle  Garden  as  the 
gnests  of  the  City,  by  the  authorities  of  New  York ; 
tiie  Mayor  in  his  address  alloding  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  first  moment  that  the  President  had 
tnd  the  soil  of  his  natire  State  as  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation.  From  Castle  Garden 
a  procession  was  formed,  passing  np  Broadway 
and  down  the  Bowery  to  die  City  Hall,  amid  the 
warmest  demonstrations  of  welcome.  The  natare 
of  the  occasion  deprived  the  celebration  of  all  par- 
tisan character;  the  General  Committees  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  occapied  prominent  parts  of 
die  procession.  At  one  time  there  were  not  less 
than  a  hondred  thousand  spectators  between  the 
Battery  and  the  Park.  On  the  14th,  in  company 
with  480  invited  guests,  among  whom  were  Sen- 
ator Fish,  Bx-Govemor  Maroy,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  President 
and  suite  left  the  City  by  a  special  train.  AU  along 
the  route,  die  utmost  enthusiasm  was  displayed. 
At  Elmira,  where  the  train  arrived  at  7  P.M.,  the 
night  was  spent ;  and  the  following  day  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Dunkirk,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  where 
extraordinary  preparations  had  been  made  to  cele- 
brate die  event  which  must  result  in  building  a 
large  and  flourishing  town  upon  that  spot. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  die  8t.  Oeorge^§  Society, 
the  British  Embassador,  Mr.  Bulwer  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  speeches 
he  alluded  to  a  forgery  published  in  the  American 
Cdt,  a  paper  published  at  Boston,  purporting  to  be 
a  copy  of  an  interoeptod  dispatch  from  him  to  bis 
Government.  He  used  certain  expressions  which  a 
portion  of  the  residents  of  this  City,  of  Celtic  origin, 
construed  into  an  insult  to  themselves  and  their  race; 
whereupon  they  held  a  public  meeting,  and  prepared 
m  request  to  be  transmitted  to  the  President,  asking 
him  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  offending  minister. 

Wm.  L.  Macicenzib,  who  took  a  very  prominent 


part  in  die  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837,  and  subse- 
quentfy  resided  for  some  years  as  an  exile  in  diis 
city,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  beating  the  candidate  supported  by 
Government. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  held  during  the  past  month  a  very  inter- 
esting meeting  at  Cincinnati.  Among  the  papers 
read  was  ooe  upon  die  **AKoio  System  of  Lake 
Superior,"  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Writhet, 
United  States  Geologists.  This  system  derives  its 
name  from  the  entire  absence  in  its  structure  of  or- 
ganic remains,  and  comprises  the  most  ancient  of 
the  strata  constituting  the  crust  of  die  globe.  Pro- 
fessor AoASstz  characterized  these  investigations 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  we  had  reached  the 
oommencemant  of  animal  life,  and  had  a  starting- 
point  from  whioh  to  proceed.  The  only  event  of 
higher  interest  would  be  the  discovery  of  the  skel- 
eton of  the  first  inan.  Col.  Whittlsset  presented 
two  skulls  found  in  a  bed  of  mari  in  Ofaia  Th^ 
are  characterised  by  great  deficiency  in  the  dev^ 
opment  of  the  intelleotoal  organs.  The  age  of  the 
skalls  is  calculated,  fitim  indications  surrounding 
them,  at  twa  thousand  years ;  thus  establishing  the 
fact  of  the  peopling  of  America  at  a  period  much 
earlier  than  diat  usually  assigned.  Professor 
Peirce  read  a  paper  on  **the  Constitotion  of  Sal- 
urn's  Bings,"  in  which  he  argued  that  these  were 
not  solid  but  liquid;  sad  that  no  irregularities,  or 
combination  of  irregularities,  consistent  with  an 
actual  ring,  would  permit  a  solid  ring  to  be  perma- 
nendy  midntained  by  the  primary  planet ;  and  that 
a  fiuid  ring  could  not  be  retained  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  its  primary.  Saturn's  rings  are  maintained 
by  the  constant  disturbing  force  of  its  satellites; 
and  no  planet  can  have  a  ring  unless,  like  Saturn, 
it  have  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  arranged 
satellites.  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read 
was  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  ProfiMsor  Miv- 
CHBL's  system  of  observing  DecUnatioos  and  Bight 
Ascensions.  The  statemente  of  the  distinguished 
Western  Astronomer,  made  last  year  at  New  Ha- 
ven, were  reoeived  with  oonsidenible  doubt  by  the 
members  of  the  Association.  Among  the  foremost 
of  the  doubters  was  Professor  Pierce,  who,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Mitohel,  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Investigating  Committee.  This  Committee, 
composed  of  the  leading  names  in  astronomical 
science,  after  examining  his  methods  and  appa- 
ratus, made  a  partial  report,  in  which  the  highest 
and  most  unqualified  approbation  is  bestowed  upon 
the  entire  system  adopted  by  Professor  Mitcbel. 
This  triumph  was  boncrable  alike  to  the  Professor 
and  his  late  opponents ;  and  the  victor  bore  his  hon- 
ors with  the  modesty  appropriate  to  a  fover  of  sci- 
ence for  its  own  sake.  Professor  Aoassiz  read  a 
paper  upon  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida,  embodying 
the  results  of  recent  investigations  made  by  him,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Professor  Morse  has  received  from  die  Prussian 
Government  the  **  Prussian  Gold  Medal  of  Soientifio 
Merit,"  as  a  testimonial  for  bis  improvementa  in 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Prossian  commissioner  charged  with  the  con- 
struction of  telegraphic  lines,  Morse's  telegraph  has 
been  found  most  efficient  for  great  distances. 

Jennt  Lind  has  returned  to  New  York  after  a 
Southern  and  Western  tour  of  unexampled  success. 
So  meekly  has  she  borne  her  honors,  that  even  Envy 
would  not  wish  them  less.  Castie  Garden,  the  scene 
of  her  eariiest  Transatlantic  triumphs,  is  thronged  at 
each  successive  concert  by  appreciative  audiences. 

The  Gallery  of  the  Art-Ur  iok  is  now  open.   Sob* 
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Kiriben  for  the  eniaing  year  will  receive  a  large 
engraving  from  Woodtillk's  pictore  of  Mex- 
ican News,  and  the  aeoond  part  of  tiie  Gallery  of 
American  Art,  oompriiing  engraving!  after  Crop- 
set's  Harvestings  Kxnsktt's  Mount  Waskingtony 
WooDViLLX's  Old  Seventy-six  and  Young  Forty- 
eight,  Bannet's  Marion  Crossing  the  Pedee,  and 
Mount's  Bargaining  for  a  Horse.  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Union,  to  which  members  are  also  entitled, 
in  addition  to  much  valaable  information  on  matters 
relating  to  art,  will  contain  original  etchings  and 
wood-cuts.  The  number  for  April  is  embellished 
with  a  cat  from  Gropsey's  Temple  of  the  Sibyls 
drawn  on  wood  by  C.  S.  Doplbr,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  drawings  illustrative  of  the  Novelty 
Worka  in  our  last  Number.  It  also  contains  one  of 
Bariey's  apirited  outlines,  illustrative  of  a  scene  from 
Cooper's  Prairie. 

Leutzk  has  nearly  completed  his  second  picture 
of  Washington  Crossing  the  Ddaware,  the  original 
of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  January.  It 
has  been  purchased  by  Goupil  and  Vibert,  of  Paris, 
for  about  #6000.  It  will  be  exhibited  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  will  also  be  engraved  by 
Francois,  who  has  so  admirably  rendered  some  of 
the  works  of  Delaroche.  The  picture  in  its  uniBn- 
iibed  state  haa  been  warmly  praised  by  Qerman 
critics. 

We  transfer  frtmi  the  Art-Union  Bulletin  a  aotice 
of  the  Oame  of  Chess,  a  picture  of  great  merit,  re- 
cently painted  by  Woodville  in  Paris.  It  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Union,  and  is  now  in  its  Gallery. 
**This  is  an  exquisitely  finished  cabinet-piece, 
which  in  technical  qualities  is  probably  superior  to 
any  thbg  he  has  done  excepting  the  Old  Cpptain. 
It  represents  the  interior  of  the  sitting-room  of  a 
noble  mansion  in  the  days  of  the  Tudora.  On  the 
right  rises  the  immense  fire-place,  with  its  fhmtis 
piece  of  variegated  marbles,  supported  by  statues 
and  richly  carved  in  the  style  of  ^e  Rennaissance. 
On  the  right  of  ttiis,  in  the  immediate  fare-ground, 
ia  a  lectum,  upon  which  rests  a  book  and  a  lady's 
'kerchief  Standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  before 
the  chimney,  ia  a  portly  gentleman — probably  the 
father  of  the  family  about  going  forth  for  a  ride,  as 
he  has  his  cap  on  bis  head,  wears  high  boots  of  buff 
leather,  with  spurs,  and  an  outer-coat  of  velvet 
trimmed  with  for.  He  stands  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him  in  an  easy  attitude,  overlooking  a  game 
of  chess  which  a  visitor  is  playing  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house.  The  visitor  is  on  the  lejft  of  the 
pipture,  and  sits  with  his  back  to  the  spectator ;  and 
in  front  is  a  table  which  supports  the  chesa«board. 
On  the  other  side  is  the  young  lady,  whose  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  the  game,  while  the  cavalier  ia  lift- 
ing a  piece  with  his  hand  and  kwking  toward  the 
father  as  if  for  approbation  of  his  move.  The  moth- 
er, and  a  page,  complete  the  group.  This  is  a  tran- 
quil, pleasant  picture,  in  which  the  characters  of 
the  personages  are  very  nicely  indicated.  It  places 
the  spectator  in  the  very  midst  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  times  it  portrays.  It  is,  however,  in  the  dia- 
tribution  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  wonderful  fi- 
delity of  its  imitationa,  that  the  work  is  most  re- 
markable. The  effect  of  the  light  upon  the  carved 
marble  is  done  with  wonderful  skill,  and  the  repre- 
aentation  of  violet,  iur,  satin,  and  metah^  worthy  of 
a  Micris  or  a  M etzu." 

Powers,  writing  from  Florence,  thus  describes 
the  statue  of  California,  upon  which  he  is  engaged : 
**I  am  now  making  a  statue  of  *La  Dorado,'  or 
California,  an  Indian  figure  surrounded  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones.  A  kirtle  surrounds  her  waist, 
tad  ialls  with  A  feather  fringe  dswn  to  Just  above 


the  knees.  The  kirtle  is  onuunented  with  Indian 
embroidery,  with  tracings  of  gold,  and  her  sandak 
are  tied  with  golden  strings.  At  her  side  standi 
an  inverted  cornucopia,  from  which  is  issuing  at  her 
feet  lumps  and  graina  of  native  gold,  to  which  sho 
points  vHth  her  left  hand,  which  holds  the  divining 
rod.  With  her  right  hand  die  eooceala  behind  her 
a  cluster  of  thorns.  She  stands  in  an  undecided 
posture — ^making  it  donbtfol  whether  ahe  intends  te 
advance  or  retire— while  her  expreasfon  is  myaticaL 
The  gold  about  her  figure  meat  be  represei^ed,  of 
course,  by  the  cofor  as  weU  aa  the  form.  She  ia  ta 
be  the  Oenhia  of  California." 

Mr.  Whitney,  the  prorjeotor  of  the  raifaroad  to  the 
Pacific  is  now  in  London  to  urge  upon  Oovemmeat 
to  undertake  the  oonstrootion  of  ^e  road  through 
the  Bridah  poaaessioos. 

Mr.  OiLBERT,  Member  of  Congreaa  from  OaH- 
fomia,  himself  a  printer,  haa  preaented  to  tba 
Typographkal  Society  of  New  York  a  double  nnov 
her  of  the  Alta  California  newspaper,  printed 
upon  white  satin  ia  letters  of  gold. 

The  PhUaddpkia  Art  Union  has  oontraoted  for 
an  original  painting  by  Eothermel,  which  is  to  be 
engraved  fbr  distribution  to  its  subscribers  the 
present  year.  It  haa  likewiae  provided  a  portfelb 
of  aketdies  (rom  which  suli{{eets  for  oommiaaiooa 
may  be  selected.  The  plan  of  this  AaaociatioB 
diffbrs  from  that  of  the  Art  Union  of  this  city,  in 
that  it  diatributea  prises,  not  pictures,  aUowing 
those  who  draw  the  prisea  to  aelect  their  owa 
subjects. 

Crillt  McIktosh,  head  warchief  of  the  Cboe> 
taw  nation,  ha*  been  ordained  as  a  deigymaa,  and 
is  now  preaching  in  connectioii  with  the  BaptiH 
Board. 

Sir  Charles  Ltell  haa  delivered  a  Lecture  be- 
fore the  Royal  Institution  on  Impressions  of  Rain- 
drops in  Ancient  and  Modem  Strata.  These  iaa- 
pressions  were  first  observed  in  1898,  by  Dr.  Buc^ 
land.  A  (Aost  analogy  was  discovered  between 
the  impressions  on  the  rocks,  and  those  made  by 
showers  of  rain  upon  soft  mud.  In  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  remarked  on  the  important  inferences  de- 
ducible  from  the  discovery  of  rain-printa  in  rock* 
of  remote  antiquity.  They  confirm  the  ideaa  entea- 
tained  of  the  humid  climate  of  the  carboniferona 
period,  the  foreats  of  which  we  know  were  contin- 
uous o^er  treas  several  miles  in  diameter.  The 
average  dimensions  of  the  drops  indicate  Show  era 
of  ordinary  force,  and  ahow  that  the  atmosphere 
corresponded  in  density,  as  well  as  in  die  varying 
temperature  of  its  different  currents,  with  that 
which  now  investa  the  globe.  The  triaasio  hail 
(indicated  by  indentations  deeper  than  those  made 
by  rain-drops)  implies  that  aome  regiona  of  the  at- 
mosphere were  at  this  period  intensely  cold ;  wad, 
coupled  with  footprints,  worm-tracka,  and  casts  of 
crack*  formed  by  the  drying  of  mud,  which  were 
often  found  upon  the  same  slabs,  these  impresaona 
of  rain  clearly  point  to  the  existence  of  sea-beachea 
where  tides  rose  and  fell,  and  therefore  lead  us  to 
presume  the  joint  influence  of  the  moon  and  the 
aun.  Hence  we  arc  lead  on  to  infer  that  at  this 
ancient  era,  the  earth  with  its  attendant  satellite 
was  revolving  as  now  around  the  sun,  as  the  centre 
of  our  system,  which  probably  belonged  then  aa 
now  to  one  of  those  countless  dusters  of  stara  with 
which  apace  is  filled. 

John  Chapmaji,  Manager  of  the  Peninsular  Rail- 
way Company  in  India,  has  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  supply  of  cotton  which  India  may  be  mad« 
to  fornish,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show,  that 
cotton  of  a  quality  which  can  be  used  for  three 
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foartbs  of  the  maxmfactarefl  of  England,  inch  as  is 
worth  there  from  three  to  five  pence  a  pound,  can 
be  prodaced  in  any  required  quantity  for  from  one 
and  one-ibarth  to  one  and  three-fonrthi  of  a  penny 
per  poond.  He  sayi  it  i«  the  diffieolty  of  trans- 
portation which  prevents  the  extensive  coltore  of 
cotton  in  India. 

M.  EoKLMEN,  the  director  of  the  National  Por- 
celain Manafactory  of  Sevres,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  crystallzed  minerals,  resembling  very 
dosely  those  prodaced  by  nature— chiefly  precious 
and  rare  stones  employed  by  jewelers.  To  obtain 
this  resultr  he  has  dissolved,  in  boric  add,  alum, 
zinc,  magnesia,  oxydes  of  iron,  and  chrome,  and 
then  subjecting  the  solution  to  evaporation  during 
three  days,  has  obtained  crystals  of  a  mberal  sul^ 
atance,  equaling  in  hardness,  and  in  beauty,  and 
deamesa  of  color,  the  natural  stones.  With  chrome 
II.  Eoelmen  has  made  most  brilliant  rubies,  from 
two  to  three  millimetres  in  length,  and  about  as 
thick  as  a  grain  of  com .  If  rubies  can  be  artificially 
made,  secrets  which  the  old  alchymists  pursued 
QtUk  not  be  f ar  ofll 

OBITtTARIEa 

Philip  Hoirx  for  many  years  an  eminent  mer- 
chant and  prominent  citizen  of  New  York,  died 
May  8,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Having  at  an 
wrasually  early  period  accumulated  what  be  re- 
garded as  a  competent  fortune,  he  withdrew  from 
the  distinguished  mercantile  bouse  of  which  he  was 
OBoe  of  the  foiunders,  and  devoted  his  time  and  means 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  dignified  and  generous  hos- 
pitality, and  the  promotion  of  all  enterprises  de^ 
signed  to  benefit  and  honor  the  city,  of  which  he 
was  pnmd  to  be  a  citizen.  Possessed  of  a  warm 
and  social  disposition,  a  ready  wit,  great  intelli- 
geoce,  and  no  ordinary  acquirements  he  gathered 
around  him  a  fine  lilwary  and  beautiful  works  of 
art,  without  ever  withdrawing  his  interest  from 
public  afiairs.  In  1825-6  he  was  chosen  mayor  of 
New  York,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  post 
with  a  decision,  energy,  and  promptitude  which 
have  rarely  been  equaled.  But  his  most  useful 
services  to  the  community  were  in  connection  with 
various  associations  formed  for  the  public  good.  He 
was  president  of  the  first  Bank  for  Savings,  and 
one  of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which 
there  are  now  only  three  surviving  memben ;  and 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  firiends  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association.  A  marble  bust  of 
him,  which  adorns  the  library  of  that  noble  institu- 
tion, sculptured  at  the  request  of  the  members,  test- 
ifies to  their  appreciation  of  his  character  and  serv- 
ices. Some  few  years  since  his  fortune  was  con- 
siderably impaired  by  pecuniary  reverses,  which 
befell  a  near  relative ;  and,  although  Mr.  Hone  was 
not  legally  responsible  for  his  obligatioos,  bis  high 
sense  of  mercantile  honor  impelled  him  to  discharge 
them  in  fulL  At  the  accession  of  General  Tayl^, 
Mr.  Hone  was  appointed  Naval  Officer  of  the  port 
cf  New  York,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time 
when,  be^ed,  prized,  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  him,  having  honorably  maintained  through 
life  the  character  of  an  high-minded  American  mer- 
chant, he  sank  to  rest  calmly  and  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties. 

Commodore  Jamis  Barroh,  Senior  Officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  died  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
April  SI,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  He  commenced 
his  naval  career  under  the  auspices  of  his  father, 
who  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  the  Common- 


wealth of  Virginia  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
In  1798  young  Barron  entered  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
served  in  the  brief  war  with  France.  In  the  year 
following  he  received  his  commission  of  captain, 
and  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  1807, 
going  out  as  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  be  was  on  board  the  frigate  Chesapeake, 
when  she  was  treacherously  attacked,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  in  our  own  waters,  by  a  British 
vessel  of  superior  force.  He  was  acquitted  by  a 
court  martial,  from  all  blame  in  the  affair.  His 
subsequent  services  were  rendered  on  shore,  most- 
ly at  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk^  He  early  acquired 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
efficient  officers  in  the  service.  He  originated  the 
first  code  of  signals  introduced  into  the  American 
navy. 

David  Daggxtt,  LL.D.,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
Connecticut,  died  April  19,  aged  86  years.  He 
was  bom  in  Attleboro,  Mass.,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  1764.  After  graduating  at  Yale  College,  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786. 
In  1791  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Speak- 
er in  1794,  at  the  early  age  of  29.  He  continued  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Legislative  Houses  almost 
constantly  till  1813,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  1834  he  was  cho- 
sen Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College,  which 
post  he  continued  to  occupy  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  compelled  him  to  resign.  In  1826  be  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  State  by  a  Legislature,  a  mi^c^ty  of  whom 
were  opposed  to  him  in  politics.  Six  years  after 
he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court- 
This  office  he  held  until  December,  1834,  when, 
having  reached  the  age  of  70  years,  be  vacated  il 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus  for  forty  years,  from  the  dose  of  hie 
26th  to  the  completion  of  his  70th  year,  was  Ms. 
Daggett  almost  continually  engaged  in  public  serv- 
ice. 

Hon.  William  Stxclc  died  at  Big  Flats,  Steu- 
ben County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  of  ApriL  He  was 
bom  at  New  YoriL  in  1763,  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged during  the  closing  years  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1780  he  was  on  board  the  gun-ship  Aurora,  which 
was  captured  by  the  British  brig  Iris,  bearing  tho 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Charleston  to  the  British. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  of  war  for  some  months.  In 
1785  he  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Board. 
In  1794  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  which  took 
part  in  tiio  suppression  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insur- 
rection. He  resided  in  New  Jersey  till  1819,  when 
he  removed  to  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Gen.  Hugh  Bradt,  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  was  killed  at  Detroit 
by  a  fall  from  his  carriage,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 
He  was  bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Penn.,  and 
entered  the  army  in  1792,  as  an  ensign.  In  1813 
he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  22d  Infantry.  At 
battle  of  Chippewa  his  regiment  was  almost  anni- 
hilated and  he  himself  severely  wounded.  He  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  brevet  Brigadier-General  in 
1822.  During  the  disturbances  in  Canada  he  did 
much  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  frontier.  A  few 
years  ago  bis  native  State  presented  him  with  a 
splendid  sword,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  char- 
acter and  services . 
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The  PkUotopky  of  MaAematif  (pubHebed  by 
Harper  tnd  Brothen),  it  %  trantlfttioii  by  Profetaor 
W.  H  O1LLK8PIK,  of  Unioo  College,  of  tb«t  portion 
of  CoMTE'i  "Coarse  of  Positive  Pbilosopby"  wbidi 
treats  of  the  tbeoiy  of  the  higher  Mstbematics. 
The  treatise,  in  the  origins],  forms  abont  two-thirds 
of  the  first  Tolame  of  his  great  work,  the  whole  of 
which  extends  to  six  large  octavo  vohimes,  of  six  or 
fteren  handred  pages  each.  The  magnitnde  of  this 
work  is  alone  soilfcient  to  aocoont  for  the  slow  prog- 
ress which  it  has  made  among  American  mathemati- 
oal  students,  to  many  of  whom  it  is  probably  known 
only  by  name.  In  the  present  form,  it  is  made  ac- 
cessible to  every  reader.  Its  pnblioatioo  will  con- 
fltitate  a  new  epoch  in  the  mathematical  culture  of 
diis  country,  as  the  original  has  done  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Boropean  science .  The  opinion  of  its  mer- 
its, expressed  by  the  translator,  is  by  no  means 
extravagant.  **  Clearness  and  depth,  comprehen- 
ilveness  and  precision  have  never,  perhaps,  been 
•o  remarkably  nnited  as  in  Angoste  Comte.  He 
views  his  sabjeot  from  an  elevation  which  gives  to 
each  part  of  the  complex  whole  its  tme  podtiao 
and  valae,  while  his  telesoopic  glance  loses  none 
of  the  needfol  details,  and  not  only  itself  pierces  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  bat  converts  its  opaque- 
ness into  such  transparent  crystal,  that  odier  eyes 
are  enabled  to  setf  ai  deeply  into  it  as  his  own." 
The  opinion  of  the  translator  is  supported  by  the 
emphatic  testimonials  of  several  competent  En- 
glish authorities.  Mill,  in  his  **  Logic,"  calls  the 
work  of  IL  Comte, "  by  far  the  greatest  yet  produced 
on  the  Phifosophy  of  the  Sciences,"  and  adds,  *'of 
this  admirable  work,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
portions  is  that  in  which  he  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  created  the  PhikMophy  of  the  higher  Mathe- 
matics." Morell,  in  his  *«  Speculative  Phik>sophy 
of  finiope,"  remarks  that,  **  the  classification  given 
of  the  sciences  at  large,  and  their  regular  order  of 
development  is  unquestionably  a  master-piece  of 
sdentifio  thinking,  as  simple  as  it  is  oomprehen- 
five."  Lewes,  in  his  *"  Biographkal  History  of 
Philosophy,"  speaks  of  Comte  as  **  dte  Bacon  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  adds,  **I  nnhesitat> 
ingly  record  my  oonvktioa  that  this  is  the  greatest 
work  of  our  age." 

With  his  remarkable  profoundness  and  loddity 
of  thought,  M.  Comte  does  not  combine  a  mastery 
of  language  in  equal  proportion.  His  style  is  never 
flowing,  and  often  harsh  and  complicated.  It  is 
diiBcttlt  to  render  Us  peculiar  phraseology  in  an 
adequate  translation.  ProC  Gillespie  has  evident- 
ly performed  his  task  with  oonsctentioua  diligence, 
and  has  succeeded  as  well  as  dte  nature  of  the  case 
permits,  in  doing  justice  to  his  author.  He  has 
conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence by  the  reprodnotkiB  of  this  great  master-piece 
of  philosophical  discassion,  and  will,  no  doubt,  re- 
ceive a  grateful  appreciation  fixnn  his  scientilk: 
countrymen. 

Charles  Scribner  has  published  an  original  Life 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  by  O.  Vah  Sautvoobd,  delud- 
ing copious  sketches  of  several  of  the  distinguished 
rapublicans  who  were  his  ieUow-laborera  in  the 
cause  of  political  freedom.  Among  the  biographi- 
cal portraits  introduced  by  the  audwr,  are  ^ose  of 
Cromwell,  Milton,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Bradshaw, 
Marten,  Scot,  and  others.    They  are  drawn  with 


considerable  spirit,  and  evident  historical  fidelity. 
The  character  of  Sidney  is  described  in  terms  of 
warm  appreciation,  though  the  partialities  of  the 
author  have  not  cfooded  the  fakness  of  his  judg- 
ment. Devoted  with  enthusiastic  admiratkm  to 
the  memory  of  Uie  English  martyrs  for  freedom,  in 
the  investigation  of  their  history,  he  has  not  neg- 
lected the  sound  principles  of  critical  research. 
His  volume  bears  internal  marks  of  authenticity ; 
its  opinions  are  expressed  with  discretion  and 
gravity ;  its  tone  partakes  of  die  dignity  of  its  sub- 
ject ;  and  iu  style,  though  not  spariding  with  the 
adornments  of  riietoric,  is  sincere  and  forcible,  and 
presents  occasional  specimens  of  chaste  beauty. 

The  first  American  edition  of  7%e  Journal  and 
Letten  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  edited  by  Rev. 
S.  WiLBERFORCK,  has  been  published  by  M.  W. 
Dodd,  containing  a  variety  of  interesting  matter, 
which  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try. The  original  English  editkm  is  reduced  by 
the  omission  of  certain  portkms,  whicfa  seemed  to 
be  of  less  value  to  the  general  reader,  but  no  change 
has  been  made  in  the  passages  retained,  which  are 
a  faithful  transcript  of  the  lutguage  which  fell  from 
the  pen  of  the  audwr.  They  were  written  in  mo- 
ments of  intimate  self-communion,  or  in  the  free- 
dom of  familiar  correspondence,  revealing  the  hid- 
den experience  of  the  heart,  with  the  most  child- 
like simplicity;  while  every  expression  betrays 
the  intensity  of  humiliation  and  the  yearnings  after 
holiness,  which  were  so  deeply  invnought  into  the 
character  of  the  distinguished  missionary.  With 
an  acute  and  cultivated  intellect,  which  enabled 
him  to  bear  away  the  highest  University  honors, 
Henry  Martyn  combined  a  fervor  of  devotion,  an 
unworldly  fbrgetfulness  of  self|  and  a  passion  for  the 
spiritual  welfrire  of  his  fellow-men,  which  in  another 
age  would  not  have  foiled  to  win  him  the  canonisa- 
tion of  a  saint  The  transparent  confessions  of  such 
a  man,  describing  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the 
interior  life,  most  be  welooined  by  every  religioua 
reader.  Nor  are  they  less  valnaUe  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  vrorkings  of  human  nature,  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  strong  emotions  engendered  by 
the  austere  and  sublime  faith  with  which  the  sub- 
ject Identified  his  conceptions  of  Christianity.  Tha 
American  editor  appropriately  commends  the  work 
to  young  men  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  with  the  remark  that  *' Martyn  was  a 
scholar  of  varied  and  profbond  attainments,  but  he 
counted  it  bis  highest  honor  to  lay  his  laurels  at  his 
Saviour's  foet,  and  could  all  Ae  young  men  in  our 
colleges  go  forth  in  his  spirit;  the  strongholds  of 
error  and  sin  would  be  speedily  shaken." 

The  Water  Witch  forms  the  last  vohime  of  J. 
FxKUfORX  CooriR's  Collective  Works,  in  Gee.  P. 
Putnam's  tastefbl  and  convenient  edition.  The 
opinion  of  the  author  on  ^be  comparative  merits  of 
this  novel  is  briefly  stated  in  the  Prefoce.  **  The 
book  has  proved  a  comparative  failure.  The  facts 
of  this  country  are  all  so  recent  and  so  familiar,  that 
every  innovation  on  them,  by  means  of  the  imagin- 
ation is  coldly  received,  if  it  be  not  absolutelf- 
frowned  upon.  Neverdieless  this  is  probably  the 
most  imaginative  book  ever  written  by  the  au- 
thor. Its  fault  is  in  blending  too  much  of  the 
real  with  the  purely  ideaL  Half-way  measures 
will  not  do  in  matters  of  this  sort ;  and  it  is  always 
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safer  to  preMrve  tba  identity  of  a  book  by  a  fixed 
and  determinate  character,  than  to  make  the  eflbit 
to  iteer  between  the  troe  and  the  falae."  In  an- 
other paaiage,  Mr.  Cooper  gives  ntterance  to  the 
fears  which  bannt  his  imagination,  in  regard  to  the 
innovating  tendencies  of  the  present  day.  *'  As  lor 
the  Patroons  of  Kinderhook,  Uie  genus  seems  aboot 
to  expire  among  ns.  Not  only  are  we  to  have  no 
more  patroons,  hot  the  decree  has  gone  forth  from 
the  virtnoos  and  infallible  voters  that  there  are  to 
be  no  more  estates. 

*  An  the  realm  •hsU  be  in  common,  and  In  Cheapalde 
•hall  my  palfrey  go  to  grata.' 
The  collected  wisdom  of  the  State  has  decided  that 
It  is  true  policy  to  prevent  the  afflaent  from  con* 
Tertmg  their  money  into  land.  The  corse  of  medi- 
ocrity weighs  upon  ns,  and  its  binnders  can  be  re- 
paired only  throogh  the  hard  lessons  of  experience." 
Mr.  Cooper  allades  to  the  great  number  of  typo- 
graphical errors  which  are  found  in  the  fonner 
editions  of  this  work.  It  was  written  in  Italy  and 
first  printed  in  Germany.  The  American  composi- 
tor, conceiving  that  he  had  a  right  to  correct  the 
blunders  of  a  foreigner,  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  and  exercised  a  sovereign  power  over  the 
author's  orthography.  He  has  endeavored  to  do 
himself  justice  in  this  particular,  and  accordingly 
claims  a  greater  degree  of  improvement  for  die 
Water  Witch  in  the  present  edition,  than  for  any 
other  work  which  has  passed  through  his  hands. 

The  serial  publication  of  London  Labor ^  by  HxH- 
RT  Mathew,  from  the  press  of  Harper  and  Brothers, 
has  reached  its  fifth  number,  and  thus  far,  we  dis- 
cover no  diminuticm  of  interest  in  its  contents.  Mr. 
Mayhew  has  plunged  into  the  thick  of  what  he  ap- 
propriately atyles  the  nomadic  life  of  London,  and 
brings  up  its  startling  revelations  to  the  light  of 
day,  without  the  slightest  disguise  or  embellish- 
ment. His  work  contains  the  stuff  for  many  novels 
of  real  life,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  would 
rival  the  creations  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes,  which  he  describes, 
are  related  in  dte  words  of  the  parties  concerned, 
with  whom  the  author  appears  to  have  had  a  per- 
fectly good  understanding.  As  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  social  development  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  regard  this  work  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  day. 

Tkt  Fruit  Oardent  by  P.  Barrt  (published,  by 
Charles  Scribner),  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  (ruit-trees,  with  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  illustrations,  representing  the  different  parts 
ctf"  trees,  all  practical  operations,  designs  lor  pUnta- 
tioos,  and  other  important  points  in  this  branch  of 
arboriculture.  The  extent  and  variety  of  informa- 
tion which  it  presents,  with  the  clearness  of  its 
practical  direc^ons,  and  its  adaptation  to  American 
cultivation,  will  make  it  a  standard  work  of  refer- 
ence with  intelligent  fruit-growers. 

Tke  FemaU  JuuU  (published  by  M.  W.  Dodd), 
is  the  title  of  a  narrative,  purporting  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  a  religious  impostor,  who,  after  a  complica- 
ted career  of  intrigue  and  duplicity  in  England,  was 
at  length  detected  in  her  plots,  although  no  light  is 
thrown  on  their  origin  and  purposes.  The  work  is 
issued  with  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish editors,  that  she  was  the  agent  of  some  great 
■yatem  in  the  Catholic  interest,  that  may  have  been 
brought  into  actkm  far  more  widely  than  Proteat- 
ants  are  aware.  In  the  abaence  of  positive  proof^ 
they  hesitate  to  charge  her  deception  on  the  Jesuits, 
but  they  are  evidonUy  of  opinion  that  the  suspicion 
Ig  warranted  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  volume, 
it  must  be  confessed  baa  too  much  the  air  of  a  ro- 


mance to  command  implicit  reliance.  We  should 
have  greater  confidence  in  it  as  a  history,  if  it  did 
not  show  such  a  studious  concealment  of  responsi- 
ble names,  with  the  omission  of  other  cirenmstanoea 
that  are  esaential  to  authentic  inveatigation. 

The  Wif€9  Sister  t  or,  Tke  Forbidden  Mar- 
riage is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Hdbback, 
nieoe  of  Miss  Austen  (publish^  by  Harper  and 
Brothers),  written  with  more  than  common  graphic 
power,  and  unfolding  a  plot  of  great  intensity  of 
passion.  It  was  written  previously  to  the  great 
agitation  on  the  question  of  the  Law  of  Marriage 
in  England,  and  was  published  without  reference 
to  that  mudi  debated  subject,  although  it  presents 
a  vivid  illustration  of  the  possible  effects  of  tbe 
enactment  alluded  to,  both  in  its  social  and  personal 
bearings.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  story  of  remarkable  interest,  and  is 
well  worth  perusal  by  all  who  have  an  appetite 
for  a  good  novel. 

A  new  volume  of  Poeou,  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  EvAin, 
has  been  published  by  Llppincott,  Orambo,  and  Co., 
with  an  Introduction  by  her  brother,  the  distin- 
guished pulpit  orator,  B«v.  T.  H.  Stockton.  The 
volume  consists  principally  of  effusions  marked  by 
a  strong  religious  spirit,  and  a  vein  of  modest  and 
tender  domestic  sentiment  Many  of  them  indicate 
a  true  poetic  imagination,  but  without  sufficient 
affluence  or  aptness  of  diction  to  do  it  justice  in 
expression. 

Dealingi  vith  ike  Inquisition,  by  Dr.  QiACurrb 
AcHiLLi  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a 
work  diat  has  attracted  great  attention  in  England, 
on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
controversy,  and  for  the  same  reason,  will  find 
many  readers  in  this  country.  Falling  under  the 
suspicion  of  heresy,  the  audior  was  suli^jected  to 
the  power  of  the  Inquisidon,  which,  though  kept 
in  the  back-ground,  appears,  from  his  statements,  to 
have  lost  none  of  its  vitality  with  the  lapse  of  ages. 
His  book  is  full  of  curious  disclosures,  which  are 
apparently  sustained  by  competent  authority. 

Geo.  P.  Putnam  has  issued  A  Treaiite  on  PoUt- 
ical  Economy,  by  GiOROC  Opdtkx,  in  which  the 
author  undertakes  to  present  a  system  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  other  portions  of  our  political 
edifice— a  system  grounded  on  the  broad  principles 
of  justice  and  equality,  and  in  all  its  doctrines  and 
legislative  applications  solely  designed  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  those  principles.  Maintaining  the  pol- 
icy of  freedom  in  its  broadest  sense — freedom  of 
industry,  freedom  of  trade,  and  freedom  of  political 
institutions,  the  volume  has  been  especially  prompt 
ed  by  the  desire  of  the  author  to  disseminate  his 
peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  Money.  He  claims 
to  have  discovered  a  plan  for  furnishing  a  paper 
currency,  which,  although  irredeemable,  and  there- 
fore  free  from  the  cost  of  production,  he  believes 
will  perform  the  offices  of  money  much  hotter  than 
either  bank-notes  or  ooin.  He  sustains  bis  theories 
with  considerable  force  of  argument,  and  in  a  lucid  , 
and  compact  style;  but  be  has  not  succeeded  in 
freeing  them  from  difficulties,  which  must  embar- 
rass their  reception  by  cautions  thinkers  on  the 
complicated  science  to  which  his  work  is  devoted. 

Harper's  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Ouide, 
by  WiLLUM  MACLEOD,  is  a  seasonable  publica- 
tion, which  will  form  an  indispensable  appendage 
to  tbe  preparations  of  Uie  pleasure-hunter,  who  is 
about  to  view,  for  the  first  time,  the  magnificent 
scenery  on  this  great  public  avenue.  It  contains 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  engravings,  from  origin- 
al sketches  made  expressly  for  the  work,  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  usual  admfrable  style  of  Lossing  and 
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Barritt.  Tbe  letter-preM  deMriptioiM  are  writtaa 
in  a  livel/  and  pleanng  atyle,  and  (arniah  a  great 
amoant  of  geographical  and  local  iofbrmatioD*  with 
rvgaid  to  the  interior  of  the  Empire  Btate.  Eveiy 
traveler  oo  thia  roote,  which  ia  dMtined  to  be  the 
favorite  choice  of  the  bver  of  the  grand  and  impoa- 
ing  in  American  acenery,  no  leaa  than  of  the  harried 
boainesf-man  with  whom  time  ia  money,  will  find 
tiie  enjoyment  of  hia  tour  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
dieerfnl  and  inatroctiTe  oompanionahip  of  thia  agree- 
able Tolome. 

Lindsay  and  Blakiaton  have  pnbliabed  a  aecond 
aeriea  of  CharaclerUties  of  Literaturt^  by  HcmT 
T.  TucuRMAH,  containing  eaaaya  on  Mansoni, 
Steele,  Hnmboldt,  Madame  de  S^ngni,  Home 
Tooke,  Wilaon,  Talfoord,  Beckford,  HazHtt,  Etct- 
«tt,  and  Godwin.  They  are  written  in  tbe  atyle 
of  poliahed  elegance  and  graceful  facility  which  baa 
given  the  aotbor  ancb  a  high  reputation  with  moat 
coltivated  readera.  Free  firom  extravagance  of 
oonception  or  diction,  pervaded  with  a  tone  of  nat- 
ural and  manly  feeling,  and  thoroaghly  imboed  with 
the  apirit  of  the  best  literary  prodactiona,  they 
datm  a  favorable  reception  fWmi  the  public  on  the 
ground  of  their  purity  of  taate,  their  refinement  of 
expression,  and  their  genial  and  appreciative  prin- 
dplea  of  criticiam.  The  eaaaya  oo  Humboldt  and 
Home  Tooke,  in  particular,  are,  in  a  high  degree, 
cviginal  and  auggeative,  and  preaent  a  very  favor- 
able specimen  of  a  kind  of  discussion  in  which  the 
author  excels. 

Tke  Oold-WonKipen  (pubUabed  by  Harper  and 
Brothers),  ia  the  title  of  a  brilliant  aatirical  novel 
illuatrating  the  mania  for  apeculation,  and  the- ex- 
travagance of  fashionable  life,  which  have  recently 
exhibited  such  remarkable  developments  in  the 
bigheat  Bngliab  aociety.  The  charactera  are  drawn 
with  amuaing  life-likeneaa,  and  mnat  have  been 
copied  fh)m  well-known  originals.  Amoreapirited 
and  aparkling  commentary  on  the  timea  baa  not 
been  iasued  by  die  London  press. 

Robert  Carter  and  Brothera  have  iaaued  a  new 
volume  by  Mra.  L.  H.  SioouRVXT,  entitled  LtUtn  to 
Mjr  Pupils,  comprising  a  aelection  from  her  corre- 
apondenoe  with  the  young  ladiea  of  her  different 
daaaea,  during  their  ooorae  of  inatraction  at  her 
private  aeminaiy  in  Connectiont  They  are  filled 
with  valuable  oounaela,  marked  with  the  good 
•ense,  affectionate  feeling,  and  practical  tendency 
which  are  conapicuoua  featurea  of  the  author'a 
mind.  In  addition  to  the  letters,  the  volume  con- 
tains some  pleasing  reminiscences  of  Mm.  Slgour- 
ne/s  experience  as  a  teacher,  with  aketdiea  of  tbe 
character  and  peraonal  hlatory  of  aeveral  of  her 
more  distinguiabed  pupila,  now  deceased.  The 
work  will  be  found  to  offer  a  variety  of  attractive 
and  useful  matter  for  family  reading. 

Maurice  Tiemay,  by  Charlis  Lkvkb,  has  been 
iaaued  by  Harper  and  Brothera  in  their  Library  of 
Select  Novels.  The  readers  of  this  Magazine  will 
«  no  doubt  welcome  in  a  permanent  shape  this  favor- 
ite story,  which  has  formed  such  an  agreeable  feat- 
ure in  oar  pagea. 

Charlee  Scribner  baa  publiahed  a  new  volume 
by  N.  P.  Willis,  with  the  characteristic  title  of 
Hurry-Graphs,  containing  sketches  of  acenery, 
celebrities,  and  aocifety,  taken  from  life.  It  ia 
marked  with  the  nice,  microacopic  observation  of 
character  and  manners  which,  in  the  department 
of  natural  science,' would  make  the  forturie  of  an 
entomologist,  and  which,  as  employed  by  the  au- 
thor, has  given  him  an  unrivaled  reputation  as  tiie 
delineator  of  the  minutest  phases  of  aociety.  The 
verbal  fiolicity  of  bis  expoaitiooa  ia  no  leaa  remark- 


able than  tbe  aubtiety  of  hia  inatght,  and  ao  grace- 
fully  doea  he  trample  on  the  received  usagea  of 
language,  tisat  the  moat  obstinate  adherent  to  tbe 
dictionary  can  not  grudge  him  the  worda,  which  he 
oombinea  in  such  bright  and  fancifU  forms  in  his 
unlicensed  kaleidoacope.  In  the  preaent  vohim^ 
whidi  ia  filled  with  all  aorta  of  enticementa,  w« 
prefer  the  deacriptiooa  of  nature  to  the  aketcbea 
of  character.  Even  tbe  duaty  road-aide  grows  de- 
lightful under  the  touches  of  Willis's  blosaom-dnip- 
ping  pen,  and  when  we  come  to  the  mountain  and 
lake,  it  ia  like  reveling  in  all  the  flagrant  odors  of 
Paradise.  Here  the  author  feela  genially  at  bomew 
and  abandona  himself  to  the  natural,  joyoua,  nnre- 
flective  impulaea  of  Uie  scene ;  while,  in  bis  po»> 
traitorea  of  character,  which  are  uaually  more  elab- 
orate, he  betraya  tbe  oonadouaneaa  of  an  obUgation 
to  say  something,  wbidi,  if  not  original,  ahall  at 
least  aatoniah  the  reader  with  ita  appearance  ef 
Dovehy.  Hia  Jodgmenta,  however,  are  often  atrik- 
ingly  acute,  and  show  bis  ready  perception  of  indi- 
vidual life,  no  leaa  than  of  tbe  motiey  aapecta  of 
aodety.  In  thia  work  they  are  aingularly  five 
from  any  tincture  of  bittemeaa,  the  reault  of  a 
catholic  appredation  of  character,  rather  than  of 
any  mflky  aweetHeaa  of  temperament. 

JEastbtiry  ia  the  tide  of  a  recent  Engliab  novel 
(publiahed  by  Harper  and  Brothera),  which  even 
the  opponenta  of  fiotitiooa  literature  muat  commend 
for  ita  elevated  moral  tendency,  and  ita  pure  relig- 
ioua  apirit.  It  ia  firee  from  the  exaggerated  views 
of  life,  and  the  morbid,  inflated  sentiment  which 
form  the  staple  of  ao  many  faahionable  novels. 
With  ita  reaerved  and  quiet  tone,  it  may  at  first 
disappoint  the  reader  aocuatomed  to  a  higher  atiiD* 
ulna,  but  ita  cod  domeatic  picturea,  ita  fine  illttstra- 
tions  of  character,  and  ita  truthfulneaa  and  beauty 
of  feeling  will  win  the  admiration  of  the  moat  int^ 
ligent  Judges. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of  tbe  aeasoa 
baa  been  iaaued  by  J.  8.  Eedfield,  entided  Episodm 
of  Insect  Life,  with  copioua  engravinga  illustrative 
of  die  department  of  natural  hiatory  to  which  it  is  ' 
devoted.  The  anonymooa  author  ia  a  paaaionata 
lover  of  nature,  and  deacribea  the  reaulta  of  peraonal 
obaervation  in  glowing  and  pictureaque  language. 
Sinoe  die  elaborate  work  of  Kirby  and  8peiioa» 
nodiing  haa  proceeded  firom  the  Engliab  preaa  wan 
eminendy  adapted  to  inspire  a  taste  for  entomolog- 
ical researches,  or  treating  the  curious  phenomeoA 
of  insect  economy  with  more  animation  and  beauty 
of  atyle.  The  finite  of  accurate  investigation  are 
embelliabed  with  the  charm  of  a  lively  fancy,  mak- 
ing a  volume  no  leaa  delightful  than  inatructive. 

Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.  have  commenced  a 
new  aerial  publication,  entided  Artkuf's  Librmy 
for  tke  Household,  consisting  of  original  talea  and 
aketdiea  by  T.  S.  Abtbur.  Tbe  two.vdumea  al- 
ready publiahed  contain  Woman's  TViats  and  itfior- 
ried  Life.  They  will  apeedily  be  followed  by  other 
vdumea,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  printed  in  uni- 
form atyle,  and  with  great  typographical  neatneaa. 
The  chaste  and  elevated  tone  of  Mr.  Arthur's  writ- 
ings, with  his  uncommon  akill  in  deacribing  the 
acenea  of  real  life,  baa  deaervedly  made  him  a  fk- 
vorite  with  a  large  daaa  of  readera,  and  wOl,  we 
have  no  doubt,  guarantee  a  wide  success  to  the 
present  publication.  ' 

A  cheap  edition  of  Arthur's  Works  is  now  paas- 
ing  throngh  the  press  of  T.  B.Teterson,  Phil.,  tutd 
commands  an  extensive  circulation.  Tbe  last  vol- 
ume issued  is  The  Banker's  Wife,  a  tale  illustr*- 
tive  of  American  sodety,  and  conveying  an  admir- 
able moral 
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Grandmamma.—*'  Why.  what*!  th«  mattkr  with  ky  Pbt  V 

Ckiid.—"  Why.  Grandma,  ArrcR  eiviNo  the  iubject  bvbry  cohmoiration.  I  have 

COMB  TO  THB    CONCLU0ION  THAT — THE  WoRLO   II    HOLLOW.  AND   MY  DoLL  IB    ETVITEO 

WITH  Sawdust,  ao— 1— euould— ukb— ir  yoo  rLBAS«,  to  ee  a  NunI" 


PLEASURE  TRIP  OF  Messrs.  ROBINSON  AND  JONES. 


It  II  cold  on  deck,  and  they  think  it  would  be  better  to  lie  down  below.    Robinbon  and  Jones 

ARE  HERE    REPRKtIENTBD   AT  TUB   MOMENT    OF    ENTERING   TUB   CABIN.      1t  IS  INCONVENIENTLY  FULL 
▲ED  BVBRY   BODY   IS   SNOHINO  r^.    ...         ,  ,       I 
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ROBlNtUll  BKrOKB  AMD  ArtmWL  A  •!▲  VOTAttB 


RonHfON  RBTDRMa   TO  TUB   DBCK,  AND,  IB   DBSrAlB.  BBAT*  HIMIBLF  UTON  WHAT  RB  CONtlDB&S  A  PILB  OF  CABLB, 
COATB,  CAMVA8,   LUO^AOB,  tLC.      HoW  !•   HB  TO  KBOW  THAT  IT  IB  A  LAST  AMD  OBMTLBMAN  1 


A  PERFECT  WRETCH. 


Wife.—"  Why,  dbab  kb,  Wiluam  ;  how  Timb  flibb  I    I  dbclabb  wb  havb  bbbn  mabbibd 

TbH   YbaRB  TO-DAY.'* 

Wrelek.—''  Havb  wb,  lovb  1    I  ah  bur b  I  thouobt  it  bad  bbbx  a  orbat  dbal 
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Fio.  1.— V18ITIN0  AND  Carriage  Costumes. 


THE  early  daya  of  Jane  often  exhibit  the  coyness 
of  her  sister,  May ;  and  while  the  leaves  are 
broadly  expanding,  and  the  bads  are  every  where 
bursting  into  blossom,  in  full  exaberance,  cool 
breezes  from  the  North,  or  chilling  vapors  from  the 
East,  sometimes  remind  those  who  are  riding  or 
walking,  of  the  breath  of  Winter.  It  is  not  safe 
permanently  to  employ  the  thin  dress  fabrics  of 
glowing  summer  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Silks  form  the  most  snitable  material  for  oat-of-door 
costume,  and  mantelets  are  more  in  vogue  than  the 
gosstmer-lika  shawls  of  July. 


Mantelets.— Those  composed  of  glad  silks  are 
greatly  in  favor,  being  of  moderate  size,  loose,  and 
rather  short ;  they  have,  nevertheless,  a  novel  ap- 
pearance, the  variety  in  their  style  depending  great- 
ly upon  their  trimmings.  The  waist  and  shoulders 
are  graceinlly  marked.  The  principal  trimmings 
consist  of  frillings,  or  flounces,  cut  fcUbalat  and 
pcuiamentcrie*  arachneit.  These  decorations  are 
intended  principally  for  morning  or  demi-toilets, 
those  of  a  more  full-dress  description  being  trim- 
med  with  a  very  deep  fall  of  black  lace,  or  two  or 
tt^oe  frUling.  equally  de.p  «^^^|le.  GoOgk 
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Drkssis.— Plain  bodiet,  ilightly  itiffened*  ve 
mach  in  faibion.  Tboie  intended  for  peliiBei  are 
of  the  waistcoat  form,  cat  in  the  Amazonian  ahape, 
somewhat  like  that  leen  in  Figure  2  of  oar  fint 
lUottratioD.  Among  other  elegant  itylei,  ii  a  robe 
a  la  myon  of  gray  taffeta,  having  the  conage 
formed  of  narrow  plaits,  in  style  resembling  that  in 
Figure  1  of  the  above  illustration.  It  fiorms  a  kind 
of  (an  back ;  in  front,  the  folds  are  made  deep  upon 
the  top,  and  descend  in  a  straight  line  toward  the 
lower  part  of  the  waist. 

Figure  1  in  oar  first  illastration  represents  an 
elegant  style  of  Visiting  Drbsb.  It  is  of  light 
blue  silk ;  the  skirt  trimmed  with  three  rather  nar- 
row flounces,  waved  at  the  edge,  and  caught  up  in 
a  point  up  the  centre  of  the  front,  where  they  are 
each  confined  with  a  small  nasud  of  ribbon,  the  same 
color  of  the  dress.  The  high,  close-fitting  corsage 
is  entirely  formed  of  narrow  folds  placed  close  to- 
gether; the  opening  up  the  front  being  concealed 
by  a  fluting  of  ribbon,  gradually  narrowing  toward 
the  lower  part  of  the  waist.  Long  plain  sleeves, 
ornamented  round  the  top  with  a  puffing  of  silk, 
forming  an  epaulette.  The  sleeves  are  open  up 
the  front  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  bend,  and  caught 
across  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
under  full  white  sleeves  showing  through  and  form- 
ing puffings.  Bonnet  of  white  silk  or  satin:  tlie 
exterior  decorated  with  two  white  ostrich  feathers, 
and  the  interior  with  a  wreath  of  white  rosebuds. 

Figure  2  in  our  first  picture,  represents  a  beau- 
tiful Carriage  Costume.  Plain 'high  dress  of 
violet  silk ;  the  body  fitting  tight  has  a  small  jacket 
trimmed  round  with  a  narrow  Hiche.  The  body 
opens  in  the  front  and  has  a  falling  of  white  lace  to 
give  the  appearance  of  the  frill  of  the  habit  shirt. 
The  sleeves  are  not  very  wide,  and  are  tUree- 
quarters  length.  They  have  cuffii  cut  in  points, 
turned  back,  and  edges  with  a  narrow  ruche.  The 
skirt  is  long  and  full,  trimmed  with  rosettes  of  rib- 


Fio.2.  Evening  Dress. 


Fiu.3.  Heao-Dkess. 


bon,  from  which  hang  two  small  tassels.  Mantilla 
of  rich  silk,  trimmed  with  broad  black  lace,  lined 
with  white  silk.  Bonnet  of  paiUe  4e  riz,  decorated 
with  splendid  drooping  flowers  on  the  right,  of  a 
primrose  color. 

Figure  2  represents  an  Evening  Costume. 
Dress  of  pink  eripe :  the  oorsage  low ;  the  waist 
pointed,  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The  cape 
pointed  in  the  front,  falls  deep  on  the  shoulders, 
entirely  covering  the  plain  short  sleeves.  The  cape 
and  the  fit>nt  of  the  skirt,  are  trimmed  with  white 
tiUle  and  roses.  The  skirt  is  long  and  full,  the 
trimming,  en  tabliirt^  corresponds  widi  the  cape. 
Jape  of  rich  white  silk  is  worn  underneath.  Bhoes 
of  oink  satin. 

Figure  3  shows  a  neat 
style  of  head-dress  for  m 
Morning  Costume,  which 
is  composed  of  folds  of  rib- 
bon, partly  covering  a  braid 
of  hair  on  one  side.  The 
dress  is  high,  edged  with  m 
lace  collar,  with  a  ribbon 
banging  in  loops  in  front. 
The  sleeves  in  morning  cos- 
tumes are  generally  very 
wide  from  the  elbow,  three- 
qnarters  length,  and  trim- 
med to  correspond.  The 
skirt  is  long  and  full,  bias  on 
each  side,  the  front  breadth  turned  back  :  trimmed 
with  guimpe. 

Bonnets  are  generally  of 
white  silk,  formed  in  various 
designs,  decorated  with  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  violets  and 
lilacs  of  the  most  opposite 
shades.  They  are  very  gay, 
yet  very  simple.  They  are 
generally  somewhat  small, 
having  the  firont  rather  open 
at  the  sides,  allowing  the 
hair  to  be  arranged  in  full 
bands,  with  becoming  and 
fanciful  ears  in  the  interior. 
Figure  4  represents  a  bon- 
net of  white  satin,  covered 
with  two  rows  of  white  lace, 
divided  with  a  double  row  of  fancy  light  green  rib- 
bon, and  decorated  with  white  daisies  in  the  interior. 
Bonnets  composed  oicrtpewaA  paUlt,  are  decorated 
with  bunches  of  flowers  composed  of  the  wild  vio- 
let, with  grass  and  delicate  herbs.  A  very  elegant 
style  of  bonnet  is  composed  partly  of  blonde  and 
fullings  of  light  green  velours  epingli^  ornamented 
in  a  fanciful  manner  with  marabouts. 

Caps  are  extremely  pretty  and  light  in  appear- 
ance. 6on»e  formed  of  inlet,  relieved  with  draw- 
ings,  through  which  is  passed  a  narrow  satin  rib- 
buu,  and  decorated  with  coques,  placed  sidewise, 
are  very  pretty.  A  very  charming  style  of  morning 
caps  are  those  formed  of  muslin,  surmounted  wiUi 
four  small  torsades  of  lilac  silk  drooping  over  the 
forehead,  and  encircling  the  ears.  Upon  each  side 
is  placed  a  very  large  n(tud  of  silk,  and  at  the  back 
two  rachons  of  embroidered  muslin,  headed  with 
torsades  of  ribbon.  Another  style  forms  upon  the 
summit  of  the  head,  advancing  a  little  in  front,  "a 
la  Marie  Stuart,"  having  three  papiUoos  of  Brussels 
point  lace,  divided  with  pink  ribbons.  On  the  sides 
tufts  of  lace,  and  black  and  pink  ribbons  in  cork- 
screws, hanging  low. 


Fig.  4.  Bonnet. 
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ON  the  morning  of  a  brilliant  day  in  October, 
1760,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne 
arid  his  groom  of  the  stole,  were  riding  on  horse- 
back near  Kew  Palace,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  heir  was  George,  son  of  the  de- 
reaacil  Frederick,  I'rince  of  Wales ;  the  groom 
was  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute,  an  impoverished 
descendant  of  an  ancient  Scottish  chieftain. 
The  prince  was  young,  virtuous,  and  amiable ; 
the  earl  was  in  the  prime  of  mature  manhood, 
pedantic,  gay,  courtly  in  bearing,  and  winning 
in  deportment.  He  came  as  an  adventurer  to 
the  court  of  George  the  Second,  for  he  possessed 
nothing  but  an  ecu'ldom.  a  handsome  person,  and 
gpreat  assurance;  he  lived  in  affluence  in  the 
royal  household  of  Frederick,  because  he  played 
Lothario  well  not  only  in  the  amateur  theatre, 
but  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  princess,  and 
Roon  became  her  petted  favorite. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  died,  and  rumor  with  her 
Vol.  III.— No.  U.— K 


I  half-lying  tongue  often  whispered  in  the  public 
ear  the  suspicion  that  the  earl  and  the  dowager 
princess  were  immindful  of  the  requirements  of 
virtue.  Public  credulity  believed  the  scandal, 
and  the  public  mind  became  troubled  because 
the  pupilage  of  the  future  sovereign  was  under 
the  guidance  of  the  shallow  earl.  He  was  a 
tutor  more  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  otas^e- 
plays,  the  paraphernalia  of  thd  Acted  drama, 
and  the  laws  of  fa.Hhion  and  etiqttette  necessary 
for  the  beau  and  the  courtier,  tlb4n  in  compre- 
hension of  the  most  simple  principles  of  juris- 
prudence,  the  duties  of  a  statesmfti,  or  the  solid 
acquirements  necessary  for  a  reigoiog  prince  or 
his  chief  adviser.  It  was  evident  that  the 
groom  of  the  stole  would  be  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  realkn  when  George  should  possess 
the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  and  this  expec- 
tation made  virtuous  men  and  true  patriots  un- 
happy. 

The  prince  and  his  inseparable  companion 
had  just  reined  up  at  the  portal  of  the  garden 
of  the  dowager,  at  Kew,  when  a/iolemn  p^ai 
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tolled  out  from  the  bells  of  London.  \Thile 
they  were  lifltening,  a  messenger  csme  In  haste 
to  the  prince  and  announced  the  sudden  death 
of  the  old  king.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
William  Pitt,  the  greatest  commoner  in  En- 
gland, the  idol  of  the  people,  and,  as  prime 
minister,  the  actual  ruler  of  the  afifairs  of  the 
empire.  Pitt  confirmed  the  sad  tidings,  and 
made  preliminary  arrangements  for  proclaiming 
the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 

The  earl  and  his  pupil  remained  that  day  and 
night  at  Kew,  in  company  with  Doddington  and 
a  few  other  firiends,  and  the  next  morning  rode 
up  to  St.  Jameses,  in  London,  to  meet  the  great 
officers  of  state.  At  that  interview,  Pitt  pre- 
sented the  young  long  with  an  address  to  be 
pronounced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  minister  was  informed  that  one  had  already 
been  prepared.  This  annoimcement  opened  to 
the  sagacious  mind  of  Pitt  a  broad  and  gloomy 
view  of  the  future.  He  perceived  that  Bute 
was  to  be  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  new  cabinet ; 
that  he  whom  he  despised  for  his  weakness  and 
illiberality,  his  pedantic  assumption  of  superior 
scholarship,  and  hb  merited  unpopularity  with 
the  people,  was  to  be  the  bosom  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  the  king.  Pitt  well  knew  his  unfitness, 
and  deplored  the  consequences.  Unwilling  to  be 
held  in  the  least  responsible  for  errors  which 
were  certain  to  abound  in  the  administration  of 
sfairs,  he  soon  withdrew  to  his  mansion  at 
Hayes,  and  watched,  with  all  the  interest  and 
anxiety  of  a  statesman  and  patriot,  the  gradual 
weaving  of  the  web  of  difficulty  in  which  the 
impotent  men  who  surrounded  the  king,  were 
soon  ensnared. 

By  virtue  of  his  office  as  groom  of  the  stole, 
Bute  was  sworn  in  a  Privy  Councilor,  and,  by 
degrees  he  obtained  the  control  of  the  cabinet. 
For  nearly  ten  years  his  unwise  advice  and  de- 


fective statesmanship,  in  the  eabinet  and  in  the 
parlor,  led  George  the  Third  into  many  and 
(p-ave  errors,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  the  fairest  portion  of  his  American  posses- 
sions. Had  Pitt  been  allowed  to  g^de  the 
public  policy  and  direct  the  honest  but  stubborn 
mind  of  the  king  at  the  beginning  of  his  long 
reign  of  half  a  century,  these  United  States 
might  have  remained  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire fifty  years  longer.  But  that  g^eat  man, 
whose  genius  as  a  statesman,  eloquence  and 
wisdom  as  a  legislator,  and  whose  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  world,  made  him  peerless,  and  whose 
administration  of  government  during  almost  the 
entire  progress  of  T%e  Seven  Yeart*  War,  had 
carried  England  to  a  height  of  prosperity  and 
infiu*»nce  which  she  had  nevar  before  approached, 
Mas  rtuperscileil  by  a  fop;  his  eminenc  worth 
was  overlooked;  his  services  were  apparently 
forgrotten,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retire  from 
office  and  leave  the  yomig  sovereign  and  his 
grovernment  in  the  hands  of  weak,  crafty,  and 
selfish  men.  The  people  venerated  Pitt ;  they 
despised  the  very  name  of  Stuart.  They  depre- 
cated the  infinence  of  the  kii^g's  mother  as  be- 
ing unfavorable  to  popular  freedom.  A  pla- 
card which  ap]>eared  upon  the  Royal  Exchange, 
bearing,  in  large  letters,  the  sigpiificant  expres- 
sion of  "No  petticoat  government — ^no  Scotch 
minister — no  Lord  George  Sackville,"  prefigured 
those  popular  tumults  which  soon  afterward  dis- 
turbed the  metropolis  and  extended  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  That  placard  was  the  harbinger 
of  that  great  Dkclaration,  the  adoption  of 
which  by  a  representative  Congress  of  the  An- 
glo-American people  fifteen  years  afterward,  is 
the  occasion  of  our  National  Axmiversary. 

From  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second, 
just  one  hundred  years  before  George  the  Third 
ascended  the  throne,  the  English  colonies  in 
America  struggled  manfully  for  prosperity 
against  the  unjust  and  illiberal  conmieroial 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  With  a  strange  ob- 
tuseness  of  perception  in  regard  to  the  elements 
of  national  prosperity,  which  the  truths  of  mod- 
em political  economy  now  clearly  illustrate  to 
the  common  mind,  the  British  government 
sought  to  fill  its  cofiers  from  the  products  of 
colonial  industry,  by  imposing  upon  their  com- 
merce such  severe  restrictions  that  its  expansion 
was  almost  prohibited.  The  wisdom  and  pru- 
dent counsels  of  men  like  Robert  Walpole  were 
of  no  avail;  and,  down  to  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third,  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
colonists,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  were  subjected  to  restraints  and  impo- 
sitions which  amounted  to  actual  oppression. 
The  Americans  often  petitioned  for  justice,  but 
in  vain.  Continental  wars  continually  drained 
the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  inventive  genius 
of  British  statesmen  continually  planned  new 
schemes  for  the  creation  of  a  revenue  adequate 
to  meet  the  enormous  expenditures  of  govern- 
ment. Despite  the  Navigation  Act  and  kindred 
ir.fa:»ares,  sometimes  enforced  with  rigor,  and 
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■ometimes  with  laxity,  the  American  Colonies 
grew  rich  and  powerful.  Deipite  the  injustice 
of  the  mother  country,  they  were  eminently 
loyal.  During  the  long  war  between  France 
and  England  which  was  waged  in  the  wiMs  of 
America,  and  which  called  into  fierce  action  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  forests,  the  oolonies  con- 
tributed  men  and  money  with  a  layish  prodi- 
gality to  sustain  the  honor  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Gallio  power  on  our  continent  was 
crushed,  chiefly  by  proyincial  strength.  The 
fidelity,  the  generosity,  the  prqwess,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  Americans  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  England,  and  should  have  excited  her 
grateful  desires  to  reciprocate  and  requite  the 
service.  On  the  contrary,  the  exhibition  of  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  Uie  colonies  during  that 
war,  excited  her  jealovsy,  led  to  greater  nxa*. 
lions,  and  were  made  a  pretense  for  more  fla- 
grant acts  of  injustice.  She  seemed  to  regard 
the  Americans  as  industrious  bees,  working  in  a 
hive  in  her  own  apiary,  in  duty  bound  to  lay 
up  stores  of  honey  for  her  especial  use,  and 
entitled  to  only  the  poor  requital  of  a  little 
treacle. 

Relying  upon  the  steady  loyalty  of  the  colon- 
ists, and  their  pecuniary  ability,  the  advisers  of 
the  king  looked  to  them  for  unceasing  and  sub- 
stantial aid  in  replenishing  the  exhausted  ex- 
chequer. Hitherto  many  of  ^e  commercial 
regulations  had  been  evaded  ]  now  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  revenue  laws  was  commenced. 
By  the  advice  of  Bute  the  king  detem^ned  to 
*^  reform  the  American  charters.''  Secret  agents 
were  sent  to  traverse  the  oolonies  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  temper  of  the  people,  of  con- 
ciliating men  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  of 
obtaining  such  information  as  might  be  useful 
to  ministers  in  preparing  a  plan  for  drawing  a 
portion  of  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  Americans 
into  the  imperial  treasury.  The  first  reform 
measure  was  the  issuing  of  Writs  of  jluUtanee 
to  revenue  officers.  These  were  warrants  to 
custom-house  officials,  giving  them  and  their 
deputies  a  general  power  to  enter  houses  and 
stores  where  it  might  be  suspected  that  contra- 
band goods  were  concealed.  Thii  was  a  viola- 
tion of  one  of  the  dearest  principles  of  Magna 
Charta  which  recognizes  tiie  house  of  every 
Briton  as  his  castle.  The  idea  of  such  latitude 
being  given  to  "  the  meanest  deputy  of  a  depu- 
ty's deputy"  created  general  indignation  and 
alarm.  It  might  cover  the  grossest  abuses, 
and  no  man's  privacy  would  be  free  from  the 
intrusions  of  these  ministerial  hirelings.  The 
oolonies  saw  in  this  the  budding  germ  of  despot- 
ism, and  resolved  to  oppose  its  growth.  The 
voice  of  James  Otis  the  younger,  a  ripe  scholar 
of  six-and-thirty,  and  then  the  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  first 
denounced  the  scheme  and  declared  the  great 
political  postulate  which  became  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  resistance  to  kingly  domination,  that 

"  TaXATIOH,  without  RbPRESEKTATION,  18  Ty- 

SAKNT."  Like  the  deep  and  startling  tones  of 
an  alarm*b«ll,  echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  his  bold 


eloquence  aroused  the  hearts  of  thinking  men 
from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Mary;  and  his 
published  .arguments,  like  an  electric  shock, 
thrilled  every  nerve  in  the  Atlantic  provinces. 
'*  Otis'  was  a  flame  of  flre,"  said  John  Adams, 
in  describing  the  soene  in  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  when  the  orator  uttered  his  dennncia^ 
tions.  "  With  a  promptitude  of  classical  aUu- 
sion  and  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary 
of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of 
legal  authority,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes 
into  futurity  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before  him.  The 
seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  were  then  and  there 
sown.  Every  man  of  an  immensely  crowded 
audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did, 
ready  to  take  up  arms  against  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance, Then  and  there  was  the  flrst  scene  of 
the  first  act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims 
of  Great  Britain.  Then  and  there  the  child, 
Independence,  was  bora.  In  fifteen  years,  that 
is,  in  1 776,  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  declared 
himself  free." 

Poor  Otis  I  The  bludgeon  of  a  ministerial 
myrmidon  paralyzed  his  brilliant  intellect,  and 
he  was  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  scenes 
of  the  Revolution  which  ensued.  Just  as  the 
white  banner  of  peace  began  to  wave  over  his 
country,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years  to 
which  he  gave  the  first  impulse,  an  electric  bolt 
from  the  clouds  mercifully  released  his  wearied 
spirit  from  its  earthly  thrall. 

The  people  were  now  fairly  aroused.     "  Give 

us  a  just  representation  in  the  national  council," 

they  said,  "  and  we  will  cheerfully  submit  to  the 

expressed  will  of  the  majority."     Great  Britain 

was  too  proud  to  listen  to  conditions  from  her 

children ;   too  blind  to  perceive  the  expediency 

of  fair  concession.     She  haughtily  refused  the 

reciprocity  asked,  and  menaced  the  recusants. 

In  the  war  just  closed,  the  colonists  had  dis- 

ooverod  their  inherwit  strength,  andTlheyrVpri^o 
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not  easily  frightened  by  the  mother's  frown. 
Upon  the  postulate  of  Otis  they  planted  the 
Htandard  of  resistance  and  boldly  kept  it  floating 
on  the  breeze  until  the  War  of  the  Eevulution 
broke  out. 

Heedless  of  the  portentous  warnings  already 
gireut  the  British  ministry  oonceiyed  another 
scheme  for  taxing  the  Americans.  The  famous 
Stamp  Act  was  elaborated  in  council,  discussed 
in  parliament,  and  made  a  law  by  sanction  of 
the  king^s  signature  in  the  spring  of  1765. 
That  act  imposed  certain  duties  upon  every 
species  of  legal  writing.  It  declared  invalid 
and  null  every  promissory  note,  deed,  mortgage, 
bond,  marriage  license,  business  agreement,  and 
every  contract  which  was  not  written  upon  paper, 
vellum,  or  parchment  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  the  imperial  government.  For  these,  fixed 
rates  were  stipulated.  In  this  measure  the 
Americans  perceived  another  head  of  the  Hydra, 
Despotism.  The  WritM  of  Jl$n$tance  touched 
the  interests  of  conmiercial  men ;  the  Stamp  Act 
touched  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  The 
principle  involved  was  the  same  in  each ;  the 
practical  effect  of  the  latter  was  universally 
felt.  Pierce  was  the  tempest  of  indignation 
which  followed  the  annunciation  of.  its  enact- 
ment, and  throughout  the  colonies  the  hearts  of 
the  people  beat  as  with  one  pulsation.  Sectional 
differences  were  forgotten.  The  bold  notes  of 
defiance  uttered  in  New  England  and  New 
York  were  caught  up  and  echoed  with  manifold 
vehemence  in  Virginia.     Patrick  Henry,  the  idle 


iwy  of  Hanover,  had  just  burst  from  the  chry- 
salis of  obscurity,  and  was  enchanting  his  coun- 


trymen with  the  brillitocy  of  his  eloquence.  He 
had  been  but  a  few  days  a  roembet  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses,  when  intelligence  of 
the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Aet  reached  the  Old 
Dominion.  Upon  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from 
the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  copy  of  '*  Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton,'' he  wrote  those  famous  resolutions  which 
formed  the  first  positive  gauntlet  of  defiance  cast 
at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch .  The  introduc- 
tion of  those  resolutions  startled  the  apathetic, 
alarmed  the  timid,  surprised  the  boldest.  With 
voice  and  mien  almost  superhuman  in  cadence 
and  aspect,  Henry  defended  them.  In  descant- 
ing upon  the  tyranny  of  the  odious  Act,  he  shook 
that  assembly  with  alarm,  and  as  he  exclaimed 
in  clear  bell-tones  of  deepest  meaning,  **  Cnsar 
had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell, 
and  George  the  Third — ''  cries  of  "Treason! 
Treason  I"  came  from  every  part  of  the  House. 
Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant ;  but  rising  to 
a  loftier  altitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an 
eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished  the 
sentence  with  vehement  emphasis — "  George  the 
the  Third — may  profit  by  their  example.  If  that 
be  trsason,  make  the  most  of  it."  The  resolu- 
tions  were  adopted,  and  from  that  day  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  were  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

We  will  not  tarry  to  notice  the  various  meas- 
ures subsequently  adopted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  the  Americans  without  their  con- 
sent, and  the  scenes  of  excitement  which  every 
where  prevailed  in  the  colonies.  The  taxes  im- 
posed were  light,  some  of  them  almost 
nominal;  the  colonists  complained 
only  of  the  principle  involved  in  the 
avowal  of  government,  that  it  possessed 
the  right  to  impose  tax^  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  This  was  the 
issue,  and  botii  parties  were  unyield- 
ing. For  ten  years  the  people  com- 
plained of  wrongs,  petitioned  for  re- 
dress, and  suffered  insults.  They  were 
forbearing,  because  they  were  fond  of 
the  name  of  Englishmen.  The  mother 
country  was  blind,  not  voluntarily 
wicked.  The  British  ministry  did  not 
deliberately  counsel  the  long  to  oppress 
his  subjects,  for  he  would  have  spumed 
such  advice  with  indignation  ;  yet  the 
measures  which  they  proposed,  and 
which  the  king  Sanctioned,  acconJ>^ 
plished  the  ends  of  positive  tyranny  and 
oppression.  Forbearance,  at  lengtli, 
became  no  longer  a  virtue,  and,  turning 
their  backs  upon  Great  Britain,  the 
Americans  prepared  for  inevitable 
war.  They  understood  the  maxim  of 
revolutionists,  that  *^  in  union  there  is 
strength."  A  spontaneous  desire  for 
a  continental  council  was  every  where 
manifested.  Its  proposition  by  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly  was  warmly 
responded  to.  The  people  met  in 
primary  assemblies,  appointed  representatives, 
and  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  forty-three 
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delegates ,  from  twelve  colonies  assembled  in 
convention,  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
Others  soon  came,  and  the  first  Continental 
Congress  began  its  labors. 

When  the  preliminary  organization  of  Con* 
gross  was  completed,  and  the  delegates  were 
assembled  on  the  morning  of  the  7  th,  there  was 
great  solemnity.  After  the  Rev.  Mr.  I)uch6 
had  prayed  in  behalf  of  the  assembly  for  Divine 
guidance,  no  one  seemed  willing  to  open  the 
business  of  Congress.  There  was  perfect  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  a  plain  man,  dressed 
in  "minister's  gray,"  arose  and  called  the  del- 
egates to  action.  The  plain  man  was  a  stran- 
ger to  almost  every  one  present.  "  Who  is  he  ?" 
went  from  lip  to  lip.  "  Patrick  Henry,"  was 
the  soft  reply  of  Pendleton,  his  colleague.  The 
master  spirit  of  the  storm  in  Virginia  ten  years 
before,  now  gave  the  first  impulse  to  independ- 
ent continental  legislation.  Day  after  day  the 
interests  of  the  colonies  were  calmly  discussed ; 
the  rights  of  the  people  declared ;  the  principles 
and  blessings  of  civil  freedom  extolled,  and  a 
determination  to  maintain  and  enjoy  them,  at 
all  hazards,  boldly  avoM'od.  The  king  add  par- 
liament were  petitioned ;  the  people  of  England 
and  America  were  feelingly  addressed,  and  yet, 
during  the  session,  from  the  5th  of  September 
to  the  26th  of  October,  not  a  word  was  uttered 
respecting  political  independence.  JteconcUiO' 
tion  was  the  theme;  and  tiiat  body  of  noble 
patriots,  the  noblest  ever  assembled,  returned  to 
their  constituents  indulging  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  the  assembling  of  an- 
other Congress. 

When  the  proceedings  of  this  first  general 
council  reached  the  king,  he  was  greatly  offend- 
ed, and,  instead  of  accepting  the  loyal  proposi- 
tions for  insuring  mutual  good-will,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  just  petitions  of  his  subjects,  he 
recommended  coercive  measures.  Parliament 
provided  for  sending  more  troops  to  America  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  new  and  oppressive 
laws.  The  town  of  Boston,  the  hot-bed  of  the 
rebellion,  was  made  a  garrison,  and  subjected  to 
martial  law.  Blood  soon  flowed  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  and  two  months  later  the  sanguin- 
ary battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  In  the 
mean  while  another  congress  had  assembled  at 
PhUadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May;  and  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  compatriots  had  captured  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  on  Lake  Charaplain.  The  whole  coimtry 
was  in  a  blaze.  The  furrow  and  the  workshop 
were  deserted,  and  New  England  sent  her  thou- 
sands of  hardy  yeomen  to  wall  up  the  British 
troops  in  Boston — to  chain  the  tiger,  and  pre- 
vent his  depredating  elsewhere.  A  Continental 
Array  was  organized,  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand given  to  George  Washington,  the  hero  of 
the  GrecU  Meadota  and  of  the  Morumgahela. 
With  Titan  strength  the  patriots  piled  huge 
fortifications  around  Boston,  and  for  nine  months 
they  kept  their  unnatural  enemy  a  prisoner  upon 
that  little  peninsula.  Then  they  drove  him  in 
haste  out  upon  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  gave 


peace  to  ^e  desolated  city.  And  yet-  th^ 
patriots  talked  not  of  poUtioal  independenpe* 
Righteous  concession  would  have  secured  re- 
conciliation. The  dismembering  blow  had  not 
yet  fallen.  Great  Britain  was  blind  and  stub- 
bom  still. 

Perplexed  by  dissensions  in  parliament,  and 
the  manifest  growth  of  sympathy  for  the  Amer- 
icans in  his  metropolis,  the  king  was  desirous 
of  making  honorable  concessions.  Foolish  min- 
isters and  ignorant  and  knavish  politicians  prated 
of  British  honor,  and  advised  the  adoption  of 
rigorous  measures  for  throwing  back  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  rebellion  in  America,  it  was  an 
easy  thing  to  advise,  but  difficult  to  plan,  and 
hard  to  execute  the  schemes  proposed.  The 
army  of  the  empire  was  too  much  scattered  at 
distant  points  to  furnish  efficient  detachments 
for  the  American  service.  It  would  have  been, 
dangerous  to  send  out  levies  raised  from  the 
home  districts,  because  the  leaven  of  cepublican- 
ism  was  there  at  work.  Material  £or  an  invad- 
ing force  was  dierefore  sought  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Petty  German  princes  happened  to  have 
a  good  supply  on  hand,  and  toward  the  close  oi 
177d,  one  of  the  darkest  crimes  recorded  upon 
the  pages  of  English  history,  was  consummated. 
Seventeen  thousand  Germans,  known  here  as 
Hessians,  were  hired  by  the  British  ministry,  and 
sent  to  plunder  our  seas,  ravage  our  coasts,  bum 
our  towns,  and  destroy  the  lives  of  our  people. 
The  king  pronounced  his  subjects  in  America  to 
be  rebeii,  and  virtually  abdicated  government 
here,  by  declaring  them  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  them.  His  represent- 
atives, the  royal  governors,  were  expelled  from 
our  shores,  or  driven  to  the  protection  of  British 
arms.  All  hope  for  reconciliation  faded  ;  peti- 
tions and  remonstrances  ceased;  the  sword  was 
drawn  and  the  scabbard  thrown'  away.  The 
children  of  Great  Britain,  who  h^  ever  regard* 
ed  her  with  reverence  and. filial  affection,  and 
who  never  dreamed  of  leaving  the  paternal  roof 
until  the  unholy  chastisements  of  a  parent's 
hand  alienated  their  love,  were  expelled*  from 
the  threshold,  and  were  compelled  to  seek  shel- 
ter behind  the  bulwark  of  a  righteous  rebellion. 
Now  their  thoughts  turned  to  the  establishment 
of  themselves  as  an  independent  nation. 

The  precise. time  when  aspirations  for  politi- 
cal independence;  fijrst  became  a  prevailing  sen- 
timent among  the  people  of  the  colonies,  can  not 
be  determined.  No  doubt  the  thought  had  been 
bom  in  many  minds,  and  the  desire  cherished 
in  many  hearts,  years  before  they  received  tan- 
gible shape  in  explicit  declarations.  James 
Warren,  Samuel  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  Timothy  Dwight,, 
Thomas  Paine,  and  others  seem  to  have  been 
early  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a  total  sep- 
aration from  Great  Britain  was  the  only  cure 
for  existing  evils.  But  it  was  only  a  few 
months  before  the  subject  was  brought  before 
Congress,  that  it  became  a  topic  for  public  dis- 
cussion. 

In  1773  Patrick  Henry  said,  in  cpB?ersati<m>| 
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*^1  doubt  wkfiher  we  nhwXL  be  aUe,  alone,  to 
cope  with  io  powerlbl  a  nation  as  Great  Britain ; 
but,"  lie  said,  riiiing  from  hie  ohatr  with  anima- 
tion, "  where  is  France  ?  where  is  Spain  ?  where 
is  Holland?  the  natural  enemies  of  Great 'Brit- 
ain. Where  will  thej  be  all  this  while?  Do 
jroa  suppose  they  will  stand  by,  idle  and  indif- 
ferent spectators  of  the  contest?  Will  Louis 
XYI.  be  asleep  all  this  time?  Believe  me^  no  I 
When  Louis  XYI.  shall  be  satisfied  by  our  seri- 
ous opposition,  and  our  Dtclaratum  of  Jndepend- 
enu,  that  all  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  is  gone, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  furnish  us  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing ;  and  not  with 
them  only,  but  he  will  send  his  fleets  and  armies 
to  fight  onr^  battles  for  us.  He  will  form  a 
treaty  with  us,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  against 
our  unnatiual  mother.  Spain  and  Holland  will 
join  the  confederation.  Our  independenct  wiil 
be  ettaJbluked,  and  vft  $haU  take  our  stand  among 
the  natione  of  the.  earth  /''  Never  did  seer  or 
prophet  more  clearly  lift  the  vail  of  the  future, 
and  yet  few  S3rmpathized  with  him.  Doctor 
Franklin  talked  of  total  political  emancipation 
in  1774,  and  Timothy  D wight  recommended  it 
early  in  1775,  and  yet  Jay,  Madison,  Eichard 
Penn,  and  others  positively  assert,  that  until 
after  the  meeting  of  the  second  Continental  Con- 
gress, there  was  no  aerious  thought  of  independ- 
ence entertained.  In  reply  to  an  intimation 
from  a  friend  in  1774,  that  Massachusetts  was 
seeking  independence,  Washington  wrote,  "  Give 
me  leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can  announce  it 
as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of 
that  government,  or  any  other  upon  this  conti- 
nent, separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for 
independence.''  But  when  fleets  and  armies 
came  to  coerce  submission  to  injustice  and 
wrong;  when  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  be- 
came totally  *^  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and 
of  consanguinity,"  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
"acquiesce  in  ^e  necessity"  which  compelled 
them  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  that  united 
them  to  the  parent  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  1776,  Thomas  Paine  sent 
forth  his  remarkable  pamphlet,  called  Common 
Sente.  Its  vigorous  paragraphs  dealt  hard  blows 
upon  the  British  mhiistry,  and  its  plain  truths 
carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  thousands 
throughout  our  land  that  rebellion  was  justifi- 
able. In  it  he  boldly  proposed  a  speedy  declar- 
ation of  independence.  '*  It  matters  very  little 
now,"  ha  said,  "what  the  King  of  England 
eitiier  sa3rB  or  does;  he  hath  wickedly  broken 
through,  every  moral  and  human  obligation, 
trampled  nature  and  conscience  beneath  his 
feet ;  and  by  a  steady  and  constitutional  spirit 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  procured  for  himself  a 
universal  hatred.  It  is  now  the  interest  of 
America  to  provide  for  herself.  She  hath  al- 
ready a  large  and  young  family,  whom  it  is 
more  her  duty  to  take  care  of^  than  to  be  grant- 
ing away  her  property  to  support  a  power  which 
is  become  a  reproach  to  the  names  of  men  and 

Christians It  may  be  asked.  Which  is  the 

oaaiest  and  most  practicable  plan,  reconciUation 


or  independence  f  I  acawer  generally,  That  m- 
dependence  being  a  single,  simple  line,  contained 
within  ourselves,  snd  reconciliatum  a  matter 
exceedingly  perplexed  and  complioated,  and  in 
which  a  treacherous,  capricious  court  is  to  in- 
terfere, gives  the  answer  without  a  doubt 

Instead  of  gazing  at  each  other  with  suspicious 
or  doubtful  curiosity,  let  each  of  tu  hold  out  to 
his  neighbor  the  hearty  hand  of  friendship,  and 
unite  in  drawing  a  line,  which,  like  an  act  of 
oblivion,  shall  bury  in  forgetfiilness  evwy  former 
dissension*  Let  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory 
be  extinct ;  and  let  none  other  be  heard  among 
us,  than  those  of  a  good  citizen ;  an  open  and 
resolute  friend ;  and  a  virtuous  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  of  the  free  and  independ- 
ent states  of  America." 

"  Common  Sense"  was  printed  and  scattered 
by  thousands  over  the  land.  In  the  army  it 
was  read  by  the  captains  at  the  head  of  their 
companies,  and  at  public  gatherings  its  strong 
but  just  language  was  greeted  with  loud  ac- 
claim. Neighbor  r^ad  it  to  neighbor,  and  within 
three  months  after  its  ^pearance  a  desire  for 
absoliAe  independence  of  Great  Britain  glowed 
in  almost  every  patriot  bosom,  and  found  ex- 
pression at  public  meetings,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
in  social  circles. 

The  Colonial  Assemblies  soon  began  to  move 
in  the  matter.  North  Carolina  was  the  first  to 
take  the  bold,  progressive  step  toward  independ- 
ence. By  a  vote  of  a  convention  held  on  the 
82d  of  April,  1776,  the  representatives  of  that 
State  in  the  Continental  Congress  were  au- 
thorized "to  concur  with  those  in  the  other 
colonies,  in  declaring  hidependence."  Eleven 
months  earlier  than  this,  a  meeting  at  Char- 
lotte, in  Mecklenburg  County,  forswore  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts  requested  the  people  of  that 
colony,  at  the  approaching  election  of  new  rep- 
resentative^ to  give  them  instructions  on  the 
subject  of  independence.  Pursuant  to  this  re- 
quest, the  people  of  Boston,  in  town  meeting 
assembled  on  the  23d,  instructed  their  repre- 
sentatives to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  have 
their  delegates  at  Philadelphia  "advised,  that 
in  case  Congress  should  think  it  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  united  colonies,  to  declare 
themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  colony,  with  their  lives  and 
the  remnante  of  their  fortunes,  would  most  cheer- 
fully support  them  in  the  measure." 

The  Convention  of  Yirg^inia  passed  a  similar 
resolution  on  the  l7th  of  May,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  inde- 
pendent government  for  the  colony.  In  its  in- 
structions the  Yirginia  Convention  directed  its 
representatives  to  propose  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and adopted  a  similar  resolution  the  same  month, 
and  also  directed  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance, 
thereafter,  to  be  given  to  the  State  of  Ehode 
Island,  instead  of  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  8th  of  June  the  Newark  delegates 
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in  Congress  asksd  for  speoial  instnictioas  on  the 
subject,  but  the  Prorincial  Assembly,  deeniing 
itself  incompetent  to  instruct  in  so  grave  a  mat- 
ter without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  people, 
merely  recommended  the  inhabitants  to  signify 
their  sentiments  at  the  election  just  at  hand. 
The  New  York -delegates. were  never  instructed 
on  the  subject,  and  those  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration did  so  upon  their  own  responsibility. 
But  when  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  reached  the 
Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York,  then  in  ses- 
sion at  White  Plains,  that  body  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  approval,  and  directed  their  delegates  to 
act  in  future,  as  the  public  good  might  require. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  instructed  their  delegates  '^  to  give  the  as- 
sent of  the  colony  to  such  Declaration,  when 
they  should  judge  it  expedient.^'  On  the  15th 
the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Congress  issued 
similar  instructions;  and  on  the  21st  the  new 
delegates  from  New  Jersey  were  directed  to  act 
in  the  matter  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  judgments. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  several  months 
previously,  the  subject  of  independence  had  been 
hinted  at.  The  Conservatives  were  alarmed, 
and  procured  the  adoption  of  instructions  to 
their  delegates,  adverse  to  such  a  measure.  In 
June  these  restrictions  were  removed,  and  they 
were  neither  instructed  nor  officially  permitted 
to  concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  But  a  convention  of  the 
people,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  of 
June,  expressed  their  willingness  and  desire  to 


act  in  concert  with  those  of  the  other  oolonies, 
and  requested  the  representatives  of  that  prov- 
ince to  vote  affirmatively. 

The  Convention  of  Maryland,  by  a  resolution 
adopted  at  about  the  close  of  May,  positively 
forbade  their  delegates  voting  for  independence ; 
but  through  the  mfluence  of  Carroll,  Chase, 
Paca,  and  others,  the  prohibition  was  recalled 
on  the  28th  of  June,  and  they  were  empowered 
to  give  a  vote  for  Maryland  concurrent  with  the 
other  provinces.  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  refrain^  from  action  on  the  subject, 
except  such  as  occurred  at  small  district  meet- 
ings, and  their  delegates  were  left  free  to  vote 
as  they  pleased.  So  rapid  was  the  change  in 
public  opinion  after  the  British  troops  were 
driven  out  of  Boston,  that  within  the  space  of 
sixty-five  days,  the  representatives  of  ten  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  were  specially  instructed  by 
their  constituents  to  sever  the  political  tie  which 
bound  them  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Continental  Congrress,  now  in  permanent 
session,  was  assembled  in  the  State  House  in 
Philadelphia,  a  spacious  building  yet  standing — 
a  relic  of  rarest  interest  to  the  American,  because 
of  the  glorious  associations  which  hallow  it. 

"  Thifl  \b  the  tscred  firae  wherein  auembled 
The  fearleM  championt  on  the  side  of  Right ; 
Men  «t  whose  DoclaratioD  empiree  trembleSd, 
Mored  by  the  Tnitb't  desr  and  eternal  light 


'  This  Is  the  hallowed  spot  where  first,  unfurling, 
Fair  Freedom  spread  her  blazing  scroll  of  light ; 
Here,  firom  Oppression's  throne  the  tyrant  hurling. 
She  stood  supreme  in  mi^asty  and  might" 


THE    STATE    HOUSE,    OK    INDBPRNDSNCS    HALL,    AS    IT    AFFBARED    IN 
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Stimalated  bj  Bffirm»tiT6  action  in  the  Ta- 
ciouB  ooloniM,  the  desire  for  independence  be- 
came a  liYing  principle  in  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  that  principle  found 
ntteranoe,  albeit  with  timorous  Toice.  John 
Hancock,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Boston,  and 


JOHN    HANCOCK. 

Trom  the  commencement  of  difficulties  in  1765, 
a  bold,  uncompromising,  zealous,  and  self-sac- 
rificmg  patriot,  was  seated  in  the  presidential 
chair,  to  which  he  had  been  called  a  year  pre- 
viously, when  Peyton  Randolph,  the  first  incum- 
bent, was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
wife  in  Virginia.  The  equally  bold  and  uncom- 
promising Adamses  were  his  colleagues,  from 
Massachusetts  Bay.  On  his  right  sat  Franklin 
of  Permsylvania,  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  Eut- 


ROBERT    MORRIS. 


ledge  of  South  Carolina,  and  yoimg  Jefferson  of 
Virginia.     On  his  left  was  the  eloquent  Dicken- 


son of  PennsylTania,  and  his  colleagae,  Robert 
Morns,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution,  whone 
capital  and  credit,  controlled  by  untiring  energy 
and  lore  of  country,  sustained  the  cause  of  firee- 
dom  in  the  darkest  hoars  of  its  struggles  with 
tyranny.  Near  him  was  the  lovely  and  refined 
Arthur  Middleton  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  heart 
full  of  philanthropy,  and  a  mind  at  ease  while  he 
saw  his  immense  fortune  melting  away  before  the 
fire  of  revolution.  In  front  was  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  the  Cicero  of  that  aug^t  assembly,  and  by 
his  side  sat  the  venerable  John  Witherspoon  of 
Princeton  College,  the  equally  impressive  and 
earnest  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
gospel  of  civil  liberty.  Near  the  President's 
chair  sat  the  attenuated,  white-haired  secretary, 
Charles  Thomson,  who  for  fifteen  years  held  the 
pen  of  the  old  Congress,  and  arranged,  with  mas- 
terly hand,  its  daily  business.  On  every  side 
were  men,  less  conspicuous  but  equally,  zealous, 
bearing  upon  their  shoulders  a  responsibility  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world  in  import- 
ance, whether  coruiidered  in  the  aspect  of  imme- 
diate effects  or  prospective  results. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  initial  st^p  toward 
independence  was  taken  by  Congress,  when  it 
was  resolved,  "  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United 
Colonies,  where  no  government,  sufficient  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  affairs,  hath  hitherto  been 
established,  to  adopt  such  a  government  as  shall, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America 
in  general.' '  A  preamble  to  this  resolution  was 
prepared  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  John 
Adams,  Edward  Rutledge,  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  in  which  the  principles  of  independent  sov- 
ereignty were  clearly  set  forth.  It  was  declared 
"  irreconcilable  to  reason  and  a  good  conscience 
for  the  colonists  to  take  the  oaths  required  for 
the  support  of  the  government  under  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain."  It  was  also  declared  neces- 
sary, that  all  royal  rule  should  be  suppressed, 
and  all  *'  the  powers  of  government  exerted  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue, 
and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defense  of 
their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  against  the 
hostile  invasions,  and  civil  depredations  of  their 
enemies."  This  language  was  certainly  very 
bold,  but  not  sufficiently  positive  and  compre- 
hensive, as  a  basis  of  energetic  action,  in  favor 
of  independence.  The  hearts  of  a  majority  in 
Congress  now  yearned  with  an  irrepressible  zeal 
for  the  consummation  of  an  event  which  they 
knew  to  be  inevitable ;  yet  there  seemed  to  be 
no  one  courageous  enough  in  that  assembly  to 
step  forth  and  take  the  momentous  responsibil- 
ity of  lifting  the  knife  that  should  dismember 
the  British  Empire.  The  royal  government 
would  mark  that  man  as  an  arch-rebel,  and  all 
its  energies  would  be  brought  to  bear  to  quench 
his  spirit,  or  to  hang  him  on  a  gibbet.* 

*  At  tbst  time  a  ion  of  Mr.  L«e  wna  at  Khool  at  St 
Beea,  in  England.    One  day,  as  he  was  standing  near  one 
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We  kave  seen  th»t  Virginia  instracted  her 
representatiyet  in  Congress  to  propon  independ- 
ence :  she  had  a  delegate  equal  to  the  task.  In 
the  midst  of  the  doubt^  and  dread,  and  hesita- 
tion, which  for  twenty  days  had  brooded  oyer 
the  National  Assembly,  Richard  Henry  Lee  arose, 


RICHARD   HENRY   LEK. 

and  with  his  clear,  musical  voice  read  aloud  the 
resolution,  '*  That  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States ;  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
tween us  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be  totally  dissolved."  John  Adams 
inunediately  arose  and  seconded  the  resolution. 
To  shield  them  from  the  royal  ire.  Congress  di- 
rected the  secretary  to  omit  the  names  of  its 
mover  and  seconder  in  the  journals.  The  record 
says,  "  Certain  resolutions  respecting  independ- 
ence being  moved  and  seconded,  Hesolved,  That 
the  consideration  of  them  be  deferred  until  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  that  the  members  be 
enjoined  to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock,  in 
order  to  take  the  same  into  their  consideration." 
The  resolution  was  not  taken  up  for  connid- 
eration,  until  three  days  afterward,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  "  postpone  its  further  consideration 
until  the  first  day  of  July  next;  and  in  the 
mean  while,  that  no  time  be  lost,  in  case  Con- 
gress agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pouited  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  that  eflfect." 
That  committee  was  appointed  on  the  eleventh 
of  June,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson  of 
Virginia,  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Ben- 
jamui  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  Roger  Sherman 
of  Connecticut,   and  Robert  R.  Livingston  of 


of  the  profeBflora  of  the  academy,  who  waa  coiiTersing 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  neighboring  country,  he  heard 
the  queation  aaked,  "What  boy  ia  thia t"  To  which  the 
profeaaor  replied,  -  Ho  la  the  aon  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
of  America."  The  gentleman,  upon  hearing  this,  put  his 
hand  upon  the  boy'a  head,  and  remarked,  "  We  ahall  yet 
aee  your  father**  head  upon  Tower  Hill."  The  boy 
promptly  anawered,  "You  may  have  It  when  you  can 
get  it**  That  boy  was  the  late  Lodwell  Lee,  Saq..  of 
Virginia. 


New  Tork.  Mr.  Lee  .would  doubtless  have  been 
appointed  the  ohairman  of  the  conomittee,  had 
not  inteiligenoe  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife 
compelled  him,  the  evening  previous  to  its  for^ 
mation,  to. ask  leave  of  absence.  At  the  hour 
when  the  committee  was  formed,  Mr.  Lee  wi^ 
in  Wilmington,  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  youngest  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  to  write  the 
Declaration,  because  of  his  known  expertness 
with  the  pen ;  and  in  an  upper  chamber  of  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Clymer,  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  Seventh  and.  High-streets,  in  Philadelphia, 
that  ardent  patriot  drew  up  the  great  indict- 
ment against  George  the  Third,  for  adjudication 
by  a  tribunal  of  the  nations. 

On  the  first  of  July,  pursuant  to  agreement, 
Mr.  Lee's  resolution  was  taken  up  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  Benjamin  Harrison 
of  Virginia  (father  of  the  late  President  Harri- 
son), in  the  chair.  .  Jefferson's  draft  of  a  declara- 
tion of  independence,  bearing  a  few  verbal  al- 
terations by  Franklbi  and  Adams,  was  reported 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  three  ponuecutive 
days  its  paragraphs  were  debated,  altered,  and 
agreed  to,  one  after  another.  No  written  record 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  able  arguments  put 
forth  on  that  occasion,  and  the  world  has  lost 
all  except  a  few  reminiscences  preserved  by 
those  who  listened  to,  and  participated  in  the 
debates.  While  all  hearts  were  favorable  to 
the  measure,  all  minds  were  not  convinced  that 
the  proper  time  had  arrived  for  "passing  the 
Rubicon."  Among  the  opponents  of -the  reso- 
lution  was  John   Dickenson  of  Peimsylvania. 


whose  powerful  arguments  in  a  series  of  Lettert 
of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer^  published  eight  years 
before,  had  contributed  greatly  toward  arousing 
the  colonies  to  resistance.     He  did  no^  regard  ^ 
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the  meaaure  m  irapolltio  at  aU  timeg,  but  u 
premature  and  impracticable  at  that  time.  He 
urged  the  want  of  money,  munitioiis  of  war, 
of  a  well-organized  and  diBciplined  army ;  the 
seeming  apathy  of  several  colonies,  manifested 
by  their  tardiness  in  declaring  their  wishes  on 
the  subject ;  the  puissance  of  Great  Britain  by 
sea  and  land,  and  the  yet  unknown  course  of 
foreign  governments  during  the  contest  which 
would  follow.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  supported  his  resolution  with  all  his 
fervid  eloquence,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  from 
the  day  when  he  presented  it.  He  prefaced  his 
motion  with  a  speech,  which  his  compatriots 
spoke  of  in  terms  of  highest  eulogium.  He  re- 
viewed with  voluminous  comprehensiveness  the 
rights  of  the  colonists,  and  the  violation  of  those 
rights  by  the  mother  country.  He  stated  their 
resources,  descanted  upon  the  advantages  of 
union  daily  drawing  closer  and  closer  as  extern- 
al danger  pressed  upon  them,  and  their  capac- 
ity for  defense.  He  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
of  his  compeers,  portrayed  the  beauties  of  liber- 
ty with  her  train  of  blessings  of  law,  science, 
literature,  arts,  prosperity  and  glory;  and  con- 
cluded with  these  beautiful  thoughts :  "  Why, 
then,  sir,  do  we  longer  delay?  Why  still  de- 
liberate? Let  this  happy  day  give  birth  to 
an  American  Republic  I  Let  her  arise,  not  to 
devastate  and  conquer,  but  to  re-establish  the 
reign  of  peace  and-  law.  The  eyes  of  Europe 
are  fixed  upon  us ;  she  demands  of  us  a  living 
example  of  freedom,  that  may  exhibit  a  con- 
trast, in  the  felicity  of  the  citizen,  to  the  ever- 
increasing  tyranny  which  desolates  her  polluted 
shores.  She  invites  us  to  prepare  an  asylum, 
where  the  unhappy  may  find  solace,  and  the 
persecuted  repose.  She  entreats  us  to  cultivate 
a  propitious  soil,  where  that  generous  plant, 
which  first  sprung  and  grew  in  England,  but  is 
now  withered  by  the  blasts  of  Scottish  tyranny 
[alluding  to  Bute,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  other 
Scotch  advocates  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  tax  America],  may  revive  and  flourish,  shel- 
tering under  its  salubrious  and  interminable 
shade,  all  the  unfortunate  of  the  human  race. 
If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting  in  onr  duty  to 
our  country,  the  names  of  the  American  legis- 
lators of  '76  will  be  pliteed  by  posterity  at  the 
side  of  those  of  Theseus,  of  Lycurgus,  of  Romu- 
lus, of  Nuraa,  of  the  three  Williams  of  Nassau, 
and  of  all  those  whose  memory  has  been,  and 
forever  will  be  dear  to  virtuous  men  and  good 
citizens." 

Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  the 
youngest  member  of  Congress,  being  only  twen- 
ty-five, was  one  of  Mr.  Lee's  chief  supporters, 
by  his  pcrsevedng  industry,  his  charming  con- 
versation, and  his  impressive  eloquence  in  de- 
bate. He  was  loved  as  a  son  by  that  stem 
and  unyielding  Puritan,  Samuel  Adams,  then 
at  the  vigorous  old  age  of  fifty-four.  He,  too, 
with  a  voice  that  was  never  heard  with  inat- 
tention, supported  the  resolution ;  and  indig- 
nantly  rebuking  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a 
*^  temporizing  spirit"  among  those  who  timidly 


EDWAKD    RUTLEDGE. 

opposed  it,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  should  advise  per- 
sisting in  our  struggle  for  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, though  it  were  revealed  from  Heaven 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  to  per- 


SAMUSL    ADAMS. 

ish,  and  only  one  of  a  thousand  were  to  sur- 
vive, and  retain  his  liberty!  One  such  free- 
man must  possess  more  virtue,  and  enjoy  more 
happiness,  than  a  thousand  slaves;  and  let 
him  propagate  his  like,  and  transmit  to  them, 
what  he  hath  so  nobly  preserved."  Such  lofty 
sentiments  possessed  great  potency  at  that 
perilous  hour,  when  the  stoutest  heart  was 
tremulous  with  emotion. 

Br.  Witherspoon,  of  the  same  ripe  age  as 
Mr.  Adams,  who  had  left  the  seat  of  learning 
at  Princeton  and  the  quiet  pathways  of  a  Chris- 
tian shepherd,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  national 
council,  also  urged,  with  all  the  power  and 
pathos   of   his    eloquence,   delivered   in  broad 
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Scotch  accents,  and  marked  by  broad  Sootch 
common  senae,  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
*  resolution.  While  John  Dickenson  was  elo- 
quently pleading  with  his  oompeen,  to  postpone 
further  action  on  the  inib)eci,  and  said  ^Hhe 
people  are  not  ripe  for  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence," Doctor  Witherspoon  interrupted  him 
and  exclaimed,  **  Not  ripe,  sir  I  In  my  judg- 
ment we  are  not  only  ripe,  but  rotting.  Almost 
every  colony  has  dropped  from  its  parent  stem, 
and  your  own  proTince,  sir,  needs  no  more  sun- 
shine to  mature  it!" 

Although  it  was  evident  from  the  first,  that 
a  majority  of  the  colonies  would  vote  for  the 
resolution,  its  friends  were  fearful  that  unani- 
mous assent  could  not  be  obtained,  inasmuch  as 
the  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
had  refused  to  sanction  the  measure,  and  New 
York,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  silent. 
The  delegates  from  Maryland  were  unanimous- 
ly in  favor  of  it,  while  those  from  Pennsylvania 
were  divided.  When,  on  the  first  of  July,  a 
vote  was  taken  in  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  all  the  colonies  assented,  except  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  ;  four  of  the  seven  dele- 
gates of  the  former  voting  against  it,  and  the 
two  delegates  from  Delaware,  who  were  present, 
were  divided.  Thomas  M^Kean  favored  it, 
and  George  Read  (who  afterward  signed  it), 
opposed  it.  Mr.  M^Kean  burning  with  a  desire 
to  have  his  State  speak  in  favor  of  the  great 
measure,  immediately  sent  an  express  after  his 
colleague,  Cossar  Rodney,  the  other  Delaware 
delegate,  then  eighty  miles  away.  Rodney 
was  in  the  saddle  within  ten  minutes  after  the 
arrival  of  the  messenger,  and  reached  Philadel- 
phia on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July,  just 
before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  Thus  Dela- 
ware was  secured.  Robert  Morris  and  John 
Dickenson  of  Pennsylvania  were  absent ;  the 
former  was  favorable,  the  latter  opposed  to  the 
measure.  Of  the  other  five  who  were  present, 
Doctor  Franklin,  James  Wilson,  and  John  Mor- 


ton were  in  favor  of  it ;  Thomas  Willing,  and 
Charles  Humphreys  were  opposed  to  it;  so  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  also  secured.  At  a 
little  past  meridian,  on  the  Fouxth  or  July 
1776,  a  nnanimous  vote  of  the  thirteen  col- 
onies was  given  in  favor  of  declaring  them- 
selves Frbk  and  Indbpxndxnt  Statbs.  a 
number  of  verbal  alterations  had  been  made  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  draft,  and  one  whole  paragraph, 
which  severely  denounced  Slavery  was  stricken 
out,  because  it  periled  the  unanimity  of  th« 
vote.  In  the  journal  of  Congress  for  that  day, 
is  this  simple  record : 

*'  Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Con- 
gross  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration, 
the  Declaration ;  and  after  some  time,  the  Pres- 
ident resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
ported, that  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  a 
Declaration,  which  they  desired  him  to  report. 
The  Declaration  being  read,  was  agreed  to  as 
follows  : 

"A  DECLARATION  OP  THE  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN 
CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED. 

'*  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which-  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
whioh  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  th» 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

'*  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  juat  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  thes4»  endii, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abol- 
ish it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness. Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and, 
aocordbigly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils 
are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are  aocuatomed. 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been 
the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and 
such  is  now  the  neoesstty  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  govern- 
ment. The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Gr^ 
Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  ix^imes   and     | 
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umupatioDB,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  abaolute  tyranny  over  these 
states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  world  : 

"  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

'*He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  as- 
sent should  be  obtained;  and,  when  so  sus- 
pended, he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
them. 

'^  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the 
acconunodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  un- 
less those  people  would  relinquish  the  ri^ht  of 
representation  in  the  legislature — a  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only. 

**  He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 
the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

*'  He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  re- 
peatedly for  opposing  with  m&nly  ficnmess  his 
invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

*^  He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected; 
whereljy  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  an- 
nihilation, have  returned  to  the  people  at  large 
for  their  exercise — the  state  remaining,  in  the 
meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  inva- 
sion from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

"He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population 
of  these  states — ^for  that  purpose  obstructing 
the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refus- 
ing to  pass  others  to  encourage  migration  hith- 
er, and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropri- 
ations of  lands. 

"He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  estab- 
lishing judiciary  powers. 

"  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

"  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harrass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

"  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace, 
standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our 
legislatures. 

"  He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent ot,  and  superior  to  the  civil  power. 

'*  He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us 
to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution,  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws — giving  his  assent 
to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation. 

"  Por  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us; 

•'  For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from 
punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states ; 

"  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world; 

"  For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  oon- 
sont; 


"For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
benefits  of  trial  by  jury ; 

"  For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  bo  tried 

for  pretended  offenses : 

"  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English 
laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging 
its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  ex- 
ample and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 
same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies ; 

"For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishii^ 
our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  funda- 
mentally, the ybrms  of  our  governments; 

"  For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and 
declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  U- 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

"He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  de- 
claring us  out  of  his  protection  and  waging  war 
against  us. 

"He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  oar 
coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  live^ 
of  our  people. 

"  He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  ar- 
mies of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  tht 
works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already- 
begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarou:* 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civil- 
ized  nation. 

"He  has  constrained  Qtu  fellow-citizens, 
taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  execution- 
ers of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  them- 
selves by  their  hands. 

"He  has  excited  domestic  iusurrectionb 
among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  tht- 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  mei^iless  Indian 
savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  un- 
distinguished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  ami 
conditions. 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms. 
Our  repeated  petitions  fakve  been  answered  only 
by  repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character 
is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define 
a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

"  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to 
our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them, 
from  time  to  time,  of  attempts,  by  their  legis- 
lature,  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction 
over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them, 
by  the  tics  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  in- 
terrupt our  connections  and  correspondence. 
They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  ju:*- 
tice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore^ 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest 
of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

*'We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  general  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
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do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  that  these  united  colonics  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states ; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and 
that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 

It  was  almost  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  final  decision  was  announced  by 
Secretary  Thomson,  to  the  assembled  Congress 
in  Independence  Hall.  It  was  a  moment  of 
solemn  interest;  and  when  the  secretary  sat 
down,  a  deep  silence  pervaded  that  august 
assembly.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  first 
broken  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  remarked,  "  Gentle- 
men, we  must  now  all  hang  together,  or  we  shall 
Burely  hang  separately."  Thousands  of  anxious 
citizens  had  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  it  was  kno¥m  that  the  final  vote  would 
be  taken  on  that  day.  From  the  hour  when 
Congress  convened  in  the  morning,  the  old  bell- 
man had  been  in  the  steeple.  He  had  placed 
a  boy  at  the  door  below,  to  give  him  notice 
\vhen  the  announcement  should  be  made.     As 


LIBERTY   BELL. 

hour  succeeded  hour,  the  gray  beard  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  "  They  will  never  do  it !  they 
will  never  do  it!"  Suddenly  a  loud  shout 
came  up  from  below,  and  there  stood  the  little 
blue-eyed  boy  clapping  his  hands,  and  shout- 
ing, "  Ring !  Ring !"  Grasping  the  iron  tongue 
of  the  old  bell,  backward  and  forward  he  hurled 
it  a  hundred  times,  its  loud  voice  proclaiming 


"  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  *  The  excited  multitude 
in  the  streets  responded  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, and  with  cannon  peals,  bonfires,  and 
illuminations,  the  patriots  held  a  glorious  car- 
nivnl  that  night  in  the  quiet  city  of  Penn. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
by  John  Hancock,  the  President  of  Congress, 
only,  on  the  day  of  its  adoption,  and  thus  it 
went  forth  to  the  world.  Congress  ordered  it 
to  be  entered  at  length  upon  the  joumals;  it 
was  also  ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon  parch- 
ment for  the  delegates  to  sign  it.  This  last 
act  was  performed  on  the  second  day  of  August 
ensuing,  by  the  fifty-four  delegates  then  present. 
Thomas  M^Kean,  of  Delaware,  and  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton, of  New  Hampshire,  subsequently  signed  it, 
making  the  whole  number  fifty-six.  Upon  the 
next  two  pages  are  their  names,  copied  from  the 
original  parchment,  which  is  carefully  preserved 
in  a  glass  case,  in  the  rooms  of  the  National 
Xnstitute,  Washington  City.  It  is  our  pride 
and  righteous  boast,  and  it  should  be  the  pride 
and  boast  of  mankind,  that  not  one  of  those 
patriots  who  signed  that  manifesto  ever  fell 
from  the  high  moral  elevation  which  he  then 
held  :  of  all  that  band,  not  one,  by  word  or  act, 
tarnished  his  fair  fame. 

The  great  Declaration  was  every  where  ap- 
plauded ;  and,  in  the  camp,  in  cities,  villages, 
churches,  and  popular  assemblies,  it  was  greeted 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Washington 
received  it  at  head-quarters,  in  New  York,  on 
the  ninth  of  July,  and  caused  it  to  be  read  aloud 
at  six  o'clock  that  evening  at  the  head  of  each 
brigade.  It  was  heard  with  attention,  and 
welcomed  with  loud  huzzas  by  the  troops.  The 
people  echoed  the  acclaim,  and  on  the  same 
evening  they  pulled  down  the  leaden  statue  of 
the  king,  which  was  erected  in  the  Bowling- 
Green,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  in  1770,  broke 
it  in  pieces,  and  consigned  the  materials  to  the 
bullet-moulds. 

At  noon,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  Colonel 
Crafts  read  the  Declaration  to  a  vast  assemblage 


*  Tbe  hiatory  of  this  bell,  now  hanging  in  the  steeple 
of  the  Statn  House,  In  Philadelphiii,  ia  interesting.  In 
1753,  s  bell  for  that  edifice  was  imported  from  England- 
On  the  first  trial  rhiging,  after  its  arriral,  it  was  cracked. 
It  was  recast  by  Pass  and  Stow,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1753, 
under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Norris,  thfi  then  Speaker  of  tbm 
Colonial  Assembly.  Vpon  fillets  around  its  crown,  cast 
there  twenty-three  years  before  the  Ccntiiiental  Congress 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Indepenc*ence,  nre  the  words 
of  Holy  Writ,  "  Prodahn  liberty  throughout  all  t^e  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  How  prophetic  f  B** 
neath  that  very  bell  the  representatiires  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  "proclaimed  liberty  throughout  all  the  land," 
and  its  iron  tongue  echoed  the  annunciation  t  For  more 
than  two  hours  its  glorious  melody  floated  clear  and 
musical  as  the  voice  of  an  angel  abore  the  dLscordaat 
chorus  of  booming  cannon,  rolling  drums,  and  the  nun- 
gled  acclamations  of  an  excited  multitude.  It,  too,  was 
fractured,  and  for  long  years  its  voice  has  been  silent 
>Vhen  I  stood  in  the  belfry  and  sketched  this  por> 
trait  of  the  old  herald,  the  spirit  of  the  Past,  with  aM 
its  retinue,  seemed  to  be  there,  for  associatioo  sum- 
moned to  the  audience  chamber  of  imagination,  from  the 
lofty  hnis  and  green  Tslleys  of  the  Republic,  that  band  of 
patriots  whe  stood  fponsors  at  its  baptism  In  m^ 
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gathered  in  and  around  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  when  the  last  paragraph  fell  trom  his 
lips,  a  loud  husza  shook  the  old  ^*  Cradle  of 
Liberty."  It  was  echoed  by  t)ie  crowd  with- 
ont,  and  soon  the  batteries  on  Fort  Hill,  Dor- 
chester, Nantasket,  Long  Island,  the  Castle, 
and  the  neighboring  heights  of  Charlestown, 
Cambridge,  and  Eoxbury  boomed  forth  their 
cannon  acclamations  in  thirteen  rounds.  A 
banquet  followed,  and  bonfires  and  illuminations 
made  glad  the  city  of  the  Puritans. 

On  the  eighth,  John  Nixon  read  it  from  the 
Walnut-street  front  of  the  State  House,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  a  great  conoourse  of  people 
gathered  from  the  city  and   the    surrounding 


'X 


country.  When  the  reading  was  finished,  the 
king^s  arms  oTer  the  seat  of  Justice  in  the  court- 
room, was  torn  down  and  burnt  in  the  street; 
and  at  evening  bonfires  were  lighted,  the  city 
was  illuminated,  and  it  was  not  until  a  thun- 
der-storm at  midnight  compelled  the  people  to 
retire,  that  the  sounds  of  gladness  were  hushed. 
Newport,  Providence,  Hartford,  Baltimore,  An- 
napolis, Williamsburg,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  other  towns  near  the  seaboard,  made  similar 
demonstrations,  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  hitherte 
open-mouthed,  was  silent  and  abashed. 

Prom  every  inhabited  hill  and  valley,  town 
and  hamlet  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  arose  the 
melodies  of  Freedom,  awakened  by  th^  great   ^ 
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act  of  the  peopIe^s  proxies ;  and  thousands  of 
hearts  m  Europe,  beating  strongly  with  hopes 
for  the  future,  were  deeply  impressed  and  com- 
forted. Bold  men  caught  the  symphony,  and 
prolonged  its  glad  harmony,  even  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines,  until  it  wooed  sleep- 
ing slaves  from  their  slumbers  in  the  shadows 
of  despotism  forth  into  the  clear  light,  panoplied 
in  the  armor  of  absolute  right  and  justice. 
France  was  aroused,  and  turning  in  its  bed  of 
submission  like  the  giant  beneath  old  ^tna,  to 
look  for  light  and  liberty,  an  earthquake  shock 
ensued  which  shook  thrones,  crumbled  feudal 
altars  whereon  equality  was  daily  jiacrificed, 
and  so  rent  the  vail  of  the  temple  of  des- 
potism, that  the  people  saw  plainly  the  fetters 
and  instruments  of  unholy  rule,  huge  and  ter- 
rible, within  the  inner  court.  They  pulled  down 
royalty,  overturned  distinctions,  and  gave  the 
first  impnlse  to  the  civil  and  social  revolutions 
which  have  since  spread  from  that  focus,  to 
purify  the  political  atmosphere  of  Europe.  Back 
to  our  glorious  manifesto  the  struggling  nations 
look;  and  when  they  wish  to  arraign  their 
tyrants,  that  indictment  is  their  text  and  guide. 
Its  specific  charges  against  the  ruler  of  Great 
Britain,  of  course  have  no  •relevancy  in  other 
cases,  but  the  great  truths  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  'are  inunutable.  Always  appro- 
priate as  a  basis  of  governmental  theory  and 
practice,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  they  can 
not  fail  to  receive  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
wise  and  good  in  all  lands,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. They  were  early  appreciated  by  the 
philosophers  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  that 
appreciation  augments  with  the  flight  of  years. 
**  With  what  grandeur,  with  what  enthusiasm, 
should  I  not  speak  of  those  generous  men  who 
erected  this  grand  edifice  by  their  patience,  their 
wisdom,  and  their  courage!"  wrote  the  Abb6 
Raynal,  in  1781,  when  descanting  upon  our 
Declaration.  *^  Hancock,  Franklin,  and  the  two 
Adamses,  were  the  greatest  actors  in  this  affect- 
ing scene :  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones. 
Posterity  shall  know  them  all.  Their  honored 
names  shall  be  transmitted  to  it  by  a  happier 
pen  than  mine.  Brass  and  marble  shall  show 
them  to  remotest  ages.  In  beholding  them 
shall  the  friend  of  freedom  feel  his  heart  palpi- 
tate with  joy;  feel  his  eyes  float  in  delicious 
toars.  Under  the  bust  of  one  of  them  has  been 
written  :  ue  wrested  thunder  from  heaven, 

AND  the  sceptre  FROM  TYRANTS.*       Of  the  last 

words  of  this  eulogy  shall  all  of  them  partake. 
Heroic  country,  ray  advanced  age  permits  me  not 
to  visit  thee.  Never  shall  I  see  myself  among 
the  respectable  personages  of  thy  Areopagus; 
never  shall  I  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of 
thy  Congress.  I  shall  die  without  seeing  the 
retreat  of  toleration,  of  manners,  of  laws,  of 
virtue,  and  of  freedom.  My  ashes  shall  not  be 
covered  by  a  free  and  holy  earth :  but  I  shall 


•  T^  is  in  alluaion  to  the  1in«  which  TMrgot  wrote 
under  the  bust  of  Franklin :  EripuU  oitlo  futauK^  «e^ 
trumqut  tffratiniM. 


have  desired  it ;  and  my  last  breath  shall  bear 
to  heaven  an  ejaculation  for  thy  prosperity.** 

"  1  ask,'*  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  in  the  tribone 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  **  if  the 
powers  who  have  formed  alliances  with  the 
States  have  dared  to  read  that  manifeeto,  or  to 
interrogate  their  consciences  after  the  perusal? 
I  ask  whether  there  be  at  this  day  one  govern- 
ment in  Europe — tiie  Helvetic  and  Batavian 
confederations,  and  the  British  isles  excepted, 
which,  judged  after  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  fourth  of  July  1776,  is 
not  divested  of  its  rights?*'  And  Napoleon, 
afterward  alluding  to  the  same  scene,  said,  '^  The 
finger  of  God  was  there  !** 

The  fourth  of  July,  marked  by  an  event  so 
momentous,  is  properly  our  great  National 
Annivxesart.  For  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury it  has  been  commemorated  by  orations, 
firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  rnilitary  pa- 
rades, fireworks,  squibs,  and  bonfires;  and, 
alas !  too  often  the  day  has  been  desecrated  by 
bacchanalian  revehi.  ■  The  deep  feelipgs  which 
stirred  the  spirits  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  recurrence 
of  the  anniversary,  warm  not  the  hearts  of 
their  children.  With  them  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  a  great,  and  ever-present 
reality;  with  us  it  is  only  a  glorious  abstract 
idea.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fruition  of 
their  faith  and  eamest  aspirations;  and,  sur- 
rounded by  the  noon-tide  radiance  of  the  bless- 
ings which  have  resulted  from  that  act,  we  can 
not  appreciate  the  glory  of  the  morning  star  of 
our  destiny  as  a  nation.  Let  us  henceforth  aim 
to  be  less  superficial  in  our  views  of  the  National 
Anniversary.  Let  orators  cease  grandiloquent 
displays  of  bombastic  rhetoric,  ^^  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing,*'  and  discourse  with 
the  sober  earnestness  of  true  philosophy  upon 
the  antecedents — ^the  remote  springs— of  that 
event,  every  where  visible  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  and  by  expatiating  upon  the  principk* 
set  forth  in  our  manifesto,  and  their  salutary 
effect  upon  the  well-being  of  mankind,  give 
practical  force  to  their  vitality.  Huzzas  are  not 
arguments  for  thinking  men;  and  now,  when 
thought  is  every  where  busy  in  the  formation  ef 
omnipotent  opinion,  the  American  should  oast  off 
the  garb  of  national  pride,  and  with  the  cosmo- 
politan spirit  of  a  true  missionary  of  Freedom, 
point  io  the  eternal  bond  of  Unio?i  which  binds 
our  sovereign  States  together,  and  explain  the 
character  of  its  strength  and  vigor.  Placed  by  the 
side  of  the  principlxs  involved  in  our  struggle 
for  Independence,  the  men  and  their  oounoils, 
battles,  sieges,  and  victories,  wane  Into  com- 
parative insignificance.  They  are  but  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  the  sinews  and  the  blood  of  the 
being  we  apotheosize— the  mere  aids  of  the 
mighty  brain,  the  seat  of  the  controlling  spirit 
of  the  whole.  Let  us  always  revere  those 
essential  aids,  and  cherish  them  in  our  heart 
of  hearts,  but  wonhip  only  the  puissant  Spirit 
oh  our  National  Anniversary. 
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SOME    ACCOUNT   OF    FKANCIS'S    LIFE- 
BOATS AND  LIFE-CARS. 

BT  JACOB  ABBOTT. 

THE  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article 
represents  the  o|>eration  of  transporting  the 
officers  and  crew  of  a  wrecked  vessel  to  the 
shore,  by  means  of  one  of  the  Life-Cars  invented 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Francis  for  this  purpose.  A  con- 
tfiderable  appropriation  was  made  recently  by 
Congress,  to  establish  stations  along  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island — as  well  as  on 
other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard — at  which 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  service  of 
these  cars,  and  of  boats,  in  cases  where  boats 
can  be  used,  may  be  kept.  These  stations  are 
maintained  by  the  government,  with  the  aid 
and  co-operation  of  the  Humane  Society — a  be- 
nevolent association  the  object  of  which  is  to 
provide  means  for  rescuing  and  saving  persons 
in  danger  of  drowning — and  also  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Underwriters,  a  body,  which,  as 
its  name  imports,  represents  the  principal  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Companies — associations  having 
a  strong  pecuniary  interest  in  the  saving  of  car- 
goes of  merchandize,  and  other  property,  endan- 
gered in  a  shipwreck.  These  three  parties,  the 
Government,  the  Humane  Society,  and  the 
Board  of  Underwriters,  combine  their  efforts  to 
establish  and  sustain  these  stations ;  though  we 
can  not  here  stop  to  explain  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  this  co-operation  is  ef- 
fected, as  we  must  proceed  to  consider  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  this  article,  which  is  the 
apparatus  and  the  machinery  itsell^  by  which 
Vol.  m.— No.  14— L 


the  lived  aiid  propcity  arc  ;iavcil.  lu  respect 
to  the  stations,  however,  we  will  say  that  it 
awakens  very  strong  and  very  peculiar  emotions 
in  the  mind,  to  visit  one  of  them  on  some  lonely 
and  desolate  coast,  remote  from  human  dwell- 
ings, and  to  observe  the  arrangements  and 
preparations  that  have  been  made  m  them,  all 
quietly  awaiting  the  dreadful  emergency  which 
is  to  call  them  into  action.  The  traveler  stands 
'for  example  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  island 
of  Nantucket,  and  after  looking  off  over  the 
boundless  ocean  which  stretches  in  that  direc- 
tion without  limit  or  shore  for  thousands  of 
miles,  and  upon  the  surf  rolling  in  incessantly 
on  the  beach,  whose  smooth  expanse  is  dotted 
here  and  there  with  the  skeleton  remains  of 
ships  that  were  lost  in  former  storms,  and  are 
now  half  buried  in  the  sand,  he  sees,  at  length, 
a  hut,  standing  upon  the  shore  just  above  the 
reach  of  the  water — the  only  human  structure  to 
be  seen.  He  enters  the  hut.  The  surf  boat  is 
there,  resting  upon  its  rollers,  all  ready  to  be 
launched,  and  with  its  oars  and  all  its  fdrniture 
and  appliances  complete,  and  ready  for  the  sea. 
The  fireplace  is  there,  with  the  wood  laid,  and 
matches  ready  for  the  kindling.  Supplies  of 
food  and  clothing  are  also  at  hand-^and  a  com- 
pass :  and  on  a  placard,  conspicuously  posted, 
are  the  words. 

Shipwrecked    mariners    rsachino    tbis 

HUT,  ll»    FOO    OR    8NOW,    WItL    FWD    THE    TOWW 

OF    Nantucket    two    momb    distant,    due 

WEST. 

It  is  iaipoMible  to  eontemplate  such  a  ^pec- 
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tacle  as  this,  without  a  feeling  of  strong  emo- 
tion— and  a  new  and  deeper  interest  in  the 
superior  excellency  and  nobleness  of  efforts 
made  by  man  for  saying  life,  and  diminishing 
Bufiering,  in  comparison  with  the  deeds  of 
havoo  and  destruction  which  hare  been  so 
much  gloried  in,  in  ages  that  are  past.  The 
Life-Boat  rests  in  its  retreat,  not  like  a 
ferocious  beast  of  prey,  crouching  in  its  covert 
to  seize  and  destroy  its  hapless  victims,  but 
like  an  angel  of  mercy,  reposing  upon  her 
wings,  and  watching  for  danger,  that  she  may 
spring  forth,  on  the  first  warning,  to  retcue  and 
tave. 

The  Life-Car  is  a  sort  of  boat,  formed  of 
copper  or  iron,  and  closed  over,  above,  by  a 
convex  deck  with  a  sort  of  door  or  hatchway 
through  it,  by  which  the  passengers  to  be  con- 


veyed in  it  to  the  shore,  are  admitted.  The 
car  will  hold  £rom  four  to  five  persons.  When 
these  passengers  are  j>ut  in,  the  door,  or  rather 
cover y  is  shut  down  and  bolted  to  its  place; 
and  the  car  is  then  drawn  to  the  land,  sus- 
pended by  rings  from  a  hawser  which  has 
previously  been  stretched  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore. 

To  be  shut  up  in  this  manner  in  so  dark  and 


gloomy  a  receptacle,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
drawn,  perhaps  at  midnight,  through  a  surf  of 
such  terrifio  violence  that  no  boat  can  live  in  it, 
can  not  be  «  very  agreeable  alternative ;  but  the 
emergencies  in  which  the  use  of  the  life-car  is 
called  for,  are  such  as  do  not  admit  of  hesitation 
or  delay.  There  'im  no  light  within  the  ear,  and 
there  are  no  openings  for  the  admission  of  air.* 
It  is  subject,  too,  in  its  passage  to  the  shore,  to 
the  most  frightful  shocks  and  concussions  from 
the  force  of  the  breakers.  The  car,  as  first 
made,  too,  was  of  such  a  form  as  required  the 
passengers  within  it  to  lie  at  length,  in  a  re- 
cumbent position,  which  rendered  them  almost 
utterly  helpless.  The  form  is,  however,  now 
changed — the  parts  toward  the  ends,  where  the 
heads  of  the  passengers  would  come,  when  placed 


*  None  rach  are  in  fact  required,  for  the  car  Itaelf  coo- 
taint  air  enoagb  for  the  nae  of  iti  paaaengera  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  there  ia  rarely  occupied  more  than  a  period 
of  two  or  three  minntei  to  paaa  it  through  the  anrf  to  the 
ahore. 


in  a  sitting  posture  within,  being  made  hi^ier 
than  the  middle;  and  the  opening  or  door  is 
placed  in  the  depressed  part,  in  the  centre. 
This  arrangement  it  found  to  be  much  better 


than  the  former  one,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the 
putting  in  of  the  passengers,  who  always  require 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  aid,  and  are  often  en- 
tirely insensible  and  helpless  from  the  efiects  of 
fear,  or  of  exposure  to  cold  and  hunger.  Be- 
sides, by  this  arrangement  those  who  have  any 
strength  remaining  can  take  much  more  con- 
venient and  safer  positions  within  the  car,  in 


their  progress  to  the  shore,  than  was  possible 
under  the  old  construction. 

The  car,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
drawings,  is  suspended  from  the  hawser  by 
means  of  short  chains  attached  to  the  ends  of 
it.  These  chains  terminate  in  rings  above, 
which  rings  ride  upon  the  hawser,  thus  allowing 
the  car  to  traverse  to  and  fro,  from  the  vessel  to 
the  shore.  The  car  is  drawn  along,  in  making 
these  passages,  by  means  of  lines  attached  to 
the  two  ends  of  it,  one  of  which  passes  to  the 
ship  and  the  other  to  the  shore.  By  means  of 
these  lines  the  empty  car  is  first  drawn  out  to 
the  wreck  by  the  passengers  and  crew,  and  then, 
when  loaded,  it  is  drawn  back  to  the  land  by 
the  people  assembled  there,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  difilcult  part 
of  the  operation  of  saving  the  passengers  and 
crew  in  such  cases,  is  the  getting  the  hawser 
out  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
nection between  the  riiip  and  the  land.  In  fact, 
whenever  a  ship  it  stranded  upon  a  coast,  and 
people  are  assembled  on  the  beach  to  assist  the 
sufiferers,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  always  to 
'*  get  a  line  ashore.' '  On  the  success  of  the  at- 
tempts made  to  accomplish  this,  all  the  hopes 
of  the  sufferers  depend.  Various  methods  are 
resorted  to,  by  the  people  on  board  the  ship,  in 
order  to  attain  this  end,  where  there  are  no  means 
at  hand  on  the  shore,  for  effecting  it.  Perhaps 
the  most  common  mode  is  to  attach  a  small  line 
to  a  cask,  or  to  some  other  light  and  bulky  sub- 
stance which  the  surf  can  easily  throw  up  upon 
the  shore.  The  cask,  or  float,  whatever  it  may 
be,  when  attached  to  the  line,  is  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  after  being  rolled  and  tossdfi, 
hither  and  thither,  by  the  tumultuous  waves, 
now  advancing,  now  receding,  and  now  sweeping 
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madly  around  in  endless  gyrations,  it  at  length 
reaches  a  point  where  some  adventurous  wrecker 
on  the  beach  can  seize  it,  and  pull  it  up  upon 
the  land.  The  line  is  then  drawn  in,  and  a 
hawser  being  attached  to  the .  outer  end  of  it, 
by  the  crew  of  the  ship,  the  end  of  the  hawser 
itself  is  then  drawn  to  the  shore. 

This  method,  however,  of  making  a  communi- 
cation with  the  shore  from  a  distressed  vessel, 
simple  and  sure  as  it  may  seem  in  description, 
proves  generally  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain 
in  actual  practice.  Sometimes,  and  that,  too, 
not  unfrequently  when  the  billows  are  rolling  in 
with  most  terrific  violence  upon  the  shore,  the 
sea  will  carry -nothing  whatever  to  the  land. 
The  surges  seem  to  pass  under,  and  so  to  get 
beyond  whatever  objects  lie  floating  upon  the 
water,  so  that  when  a  cask  is  thrown  over  to 
them,  they  play  beneath  it,  leavuig  it  where  it 
was,  or  even  drive  it  out  to  sea  by  not  carrying 
it  as  far  forward  on  their  advance,  as  they  bring 
it  back  by  their  recession.  Even  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  exhausted  mariner,  who  when  his 
strong^  was  gone  and  he  could  cling  no  longer 
to  the  rigging,  fell  into  the  sea,  is  not  drawn  to 
the  beach,  but  after  surging  to  and  fro  for  a 
short  period  about  the  vessel,  it  slowly  disap- 
pears from  view  among  the  foam  and  the  break- 
ers toward  the  offing.  In  such  cases  it  is  use- 
lees  to  attempt  to  get  a  line  on  shore  from  the 
ship  by  means  of  any  aid  from  the  sea.  The 
cask  intrusted  with  the  comnussion  of  bearing 
it,  is  beaten  back  against  the  vessel,  or  is  drifted 
uselessly  along  the  shore,  rolling  in  and  out  upon 
the  surges,  but  never  approaching  near  enough 
to  the  beach  to  enable  even  the  most  daring 
adventurer  to  reach  it. 

In  case  of  these  life-cars,  therefore,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  sending  the  hawser  out  from 
the  shore  to  the  ship.  The  apparatus  by  which 
this  is  accomplished  consists,  first,  of  a  piece  of 


ordnance  called  a  mprtar,  made  large  enough  to 
throw  a  shot  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter ; 
secondly,  the  shot  itself^  which  has  a  small  iron 
staple  set  in  it ;  thirdly,  a  long  line,  one  end  of 
which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  staple  in  the  shot, 
when  the  shot  is  thrown ;  and,  fourthly,  a  rack 
of  a  peculiar  construction  to  serve  as  a  reel  for 
winding  the  line  upon.  This  rack  consists  of  a 
small  square  frame,  having  rows  of  pegs  inserted 
along  the  ends  and  sides  of  it.  The  line  is  wound 
upon  these  peg^  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the 
shot  is  projected  through  the  air,  drawing  the 
line  with  it,  the  pegs  deliver  the  line  as  fast  as 
it  is  required  by  the  progress  of  the  shot,  and 
that  with  the  least  possible  friction.  Thus  the 
advance  of  the  shot  is  unimpeded.  The  mortar 
from  which  the  shot  is  fired,  is  aimed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  the  missile  over  and  beyond 
the  ship,  and  thus  when  it  falls  into  the  water, 
the  line  attached  to  it  comes  down  across  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  and  is  seized  by  the  passengers 
and  crew. 

Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  perhaps 
of  the  agitations  and  confusion  of  the  scene,  the 
first  and  even  the  second  trial  may  not  be  suc- 
cessfrd  in  throwing  the  line  across  the  wreck; 
The  object  is,  however,  generally  attained  on 
the  second  or  third  attempt,  and  tiien  the  end 
of  the  hawser  is  drawn  out  to  the  wreck  by 
means  of  the  small  line  which  the  shot  had  car* 
ried;  and  being  made  fast  and  **dra¥m  taut,'' 
the  bridge  is  complete  on  which  the  car  is  to 
traverse  to  and  fro. 

The  visitors  at  Long  Branch,  a  celebrated 
watering  place  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  near 
New  York,  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  a  trial 
of  this  apparatus  at  the  station  there,  during 
the  last  summer :  a  trial  made,  not  in  a  case 
of  storm  and  shipwreck,  but  on  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer afternoon,  and  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
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the  apparatus,  and  for  practice  in  the  use  of  it. 
A  large  company  assembled  on  the  banlc  to  wit- 
ness the  experiments.  A  boat  was  stationed 
on  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea,  half  a  mile  from 
tlie  shore,  to  represent  the  wreck.  The  ball 
was  thrown,  the  line  fell  across  the  boat,  the 
car  was  drawn  out,  and  then  certain  amateur 
performers,  representing  wrecked  and  perishing 
men,  were  put  into  the  car  and  drawn  safely 
through  the  gentle  evening  surf  to  the  shore. 

A  case  occurred  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  on  the  Jersey  shore  not  very  far  from  Long 
Branch,  in  which  this  apparatus  was  used  in 
serious  earnest.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary and  during  a  seyere  snow  storm.  The  ship 
Ayrshire,  with  about  two  hundred  passengers, 
had  been  driven  upon  the  shore  by  the  storm, 
and  lay  there  stranded,  the  sea  beating  over  her, 
and  a  surf  so  heavy  rolling  in,  as  made  it  im- 
possible for  any  boat  to.  reach  her.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  stations  which  we  have  described 
was  near.  The  people  on  the  shore  assembled 
and  brought  out  the  apparatus.  They  fired  tiie 
shot,  taking  aim  so  well  that  the  line  fell  direct- 
ly across  the  wreck.  It  was  caught  by  the  crew 
on  board  and  the  hawser  waa  hauled  off.  The 
oar  was  then  attached,  and  in  a  short  time,  every 
one  of  the  two  hundred  passengers,  men,  women, 
childf en,  and  even  infants  in  their  mothers*  arms, 
were  brought  safely  through  the  foaming  surges, 
and  landed  at  the  station.  The  car  which  per- 
formed this  service  was  considered  as  thenceforth 
"^ly  entitled  to  an  honorable  discharge  from 
active  duty,  and  it  now  rests,  in  retirement  and 
repose,  though  unconscious  of  its  honors,  in  the 
Metallic  Liie-Boat  Factory  of  Mr.  Francis,  at  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works. 

In  many  cases  of  distress  and  disaster  be- 
falling ships  on  the  coast,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  car,  the  state  of  l^e  sea  being  such  that 
it  is  possible  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  to  fiimish  the 
neoesiary  snooor.     The  boata,  however,  fddch. 


are  destined  to  this  service  must  be  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  for  no  ordinary  boat  oan  live  a  mo- 
ment in  the  surf  which  rolls  in,  in  storms,  upon 
shelving  or  rooky  shores.  A  great  many  differ- 
ent modes  have  been  adopted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  surf-boats,  each  liable  to  its  own  peculiar 
objections.  The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Francis 
relies  in  his  life  and  surf  boats,  is  to  give  them 
an  extreme  lightness  and  buoyancy,  so  as  to 
keep  them  always  upon  the  top  of  the  sea. 
Formerly  it  was  expected  that  a  boat  in  such  a 
service,  must  necessarily  take  in  great  quantities 
of  water,  and  the  object  of  all  the  contrivances 
for  securing  its  safety,  was  to  expel  the  water 
after  it  was  admitted.  In  the  plan  now  adopted 
the  design  is  to  exclude  the  water  altogether,  by 
making  the  structure  so  light  and  forming  it  on 
such  a  model  that  it  shall  always  rise  above  the 
wave,  and  thus  glide  safely  over  it.  This  result 
is  obtained  partly  by  means  of  the  model  of  the 
boat,  and  partly  by  the  lightness  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  reader  may  per- 
haps be  surprised  to  hear,  after  this,  that  the 
material  is  iron. 

Iron-^K>r  copper,  which  in  this  respect  pos-. 
the  same  properties  as  iron — though  ab- 
tohUely  heavier  than  wood,  is,  in  fact,  much 
lighter  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of 
receptacles  of  all  kinds,  on  acconnt  of  its  great 
strength  and  tenacity,  which  allows  of  its  being 
used  in  plates  so  thin  that  the  quantity  of  the 
material  employed  is  diminished  much  more 
than  the  specific  gravity  is  increased  by  using 
the  metal.  There  has  been,  however,  hitherto 
a  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using 
iron  for  such  a  purpose,  namely  that  of  giving 
to  these  metal  plates  a  sufficient  stiffiiess.  A 
sheet  of  tin,  for  example,  though  stronger  than 
a  board,  that  is,  requiring  a  greater  force  to 
break  or  rapture  it,  is  still  very  flexible,  while 
the  board  is  stiff.  In  other  words,  in  the  cast 
of  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  the  parts  yield  readily 
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to  anj  Mlight  force,  ao  far  m  to  bend  under  the 
pressure,  but  it  requires  a  yery  great  force  to 
separate  them  entirely ;  whereas  in  the  case  of 
wood,  the  slight  force  is  at  first  resisted,  but  on 
a  moderate  increase  of  it,  the  structure  breaks 
down  altogether.  The  great  thing  to  be  desired 
therefore  in  a  material  for  the  construction  of 
boats  is  to  secure  the  stifihess  of  wood  in  con- 
junction with  the  thinness  and  tenacity  of  iron. 
This  object  is  attained  in  the  manufacture  of 
Hr.  Francis's  boats  by  plaiting  or  corrugating 
the  sheets  of  metal  of  which  the  sides  of  the 
boat  are  to  be  made.  A  familiar  illustration 
of  the  principle  on  which  this  stiffening  is  effected 
is  furnished  by  the  common  table  waiter,  which 
is  made,  usually,  of  a  thin  plate  of  tinned  iron, 
stiffened  by  being  turned  up  at  the  edges  all 
around — ^the  upturned  part  serving  also  at  the 
same  time  the  purpose  of  forming  a  margin. 

The  plaitinga  or  oomigations  of  the  metal  in 
these  iron  boats  pass  along  the  sheets,  in  lines, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  waiter, 
confined  to  the  margin.     The  lines  which  they 


form  can  be  seen  in  the  drawing  of  the  surf-boat, 
given  on  a  subsequent  page.  The  idea  of  thus 
corrugating  or  plaiting  the  metal  was  a  yery 
simple  one ;  the  main  difficulty  in  the  inyentiou 
came,  after  getting  the  idea,  in  devising  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  such  a  corrugation 
could  be  made.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  modem  inventions  that  it  often 
requires  much  more  ingenuity  and  effort  to  con- 
trive a  way  to  make  the  article  when  invented, 
than  it  did  to  invent  the  article  itself.  It  was,  for 
instance,  much  easier,  doubtless,  to  invent  pixu^ 
than  to  invent  the  machinery  for  making  pins. 
The  machine  for  making  the  corrugations  in 
the  sides  of  these  metallic  boats  consists  of  a 
hydraulic  press  and  a  set  of  enormoua  dies. 
These  dies  are  grooved  to  fit  each  other,  and 
shut  together;  and  the  plate  of  iron  which  is 
to  be  corrugated  being  placed  between  them,  is 
pressed  into  the  requisite  form,  with  all  the  force 
of  the  hydraulic  piston — the  greatest  force,  alto- 
gether, that  is  ever  employed  in  the  service  of 
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The  machinery  referred  to  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  above  engraving.  On  the  left  are 
the  pumps,  worked,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, by  two  men,  though  four  or  more  are 
often  required.  By  alternately  raising  and  de- 
pressing the  break  or  handle,  they  work  two 
small  but  very  solid  pistons  which  play  within 
cylinders  of  corresponding  bore,  in  the  maimer 
of  any  common  forcing  pump. 

By  means  of  these  pistons  the  water  is  driven, 
in  small  quantities  but  with  prodigious  force, 
along  through  the  horizontsi  tube  seen  passing 
across,  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  from  the 
forcing-pump  to  the  great  cylinders  on  the  right 
hand.  Here  the  water  presses  upward  upon  the 
•  under  surfaces  of  pistons  working  within  the 


great  cylinders,  with  a  force  proportioned  to 
the  ratio  of  the  area  of  those  pistons  compared 
with  that  of  one  of  the  pistons  in  the  pump. 
Now  the  piston  in  the  force-pump  is  about  one 
inch  in  diameter.  Those  in  the  great  cylinders 
are  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  aH 
there  are  four  of  the  great  cylinders  the  ratio  is 
as  1  to  576.*  This  is  a  great  multiplication, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  force  which  the  men 
can  exert  upon  the  piston  within  the  small  cyl- 
inder, by  the  aid  of  the  long  lever  with  which 
they  work  it,  ia  so  great,  that  when  multiplied 
by  676,  as  it  is  by  being  expanded  over  the 


*  Aresa  being  m  the  squanet  of  bomologoai  Unea  tba 
ratio  would  be,  mathematically  expreaaed,  1*  :  4  X  1S>  = 
1 :  4  X  144  =  1  :  576. 
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surface  of  the  large  pistonf,  an  apwaid  preisure 
results  of  about  eight  hundred  tons.  This  is  a 
force  ten  times  as  great  in  intensity  as  that  ex- 
erted by  steam  in  the  most  powerful  sea-going 
engines.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  lift  a  block 
of  granite  five  or  six  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
as  high  as  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

Superior,  however,  as  this  force  is,  in  one 
point  of  view,  to  that  of  steam,  it  is  very  infe- 
rior to  it  in  other  respects.  It  is  great,  so  to 
speak,  in  intentity^  but  it  is  very  small  in  extent 
and  amount.  It  is  capable  indeed  of  lifting  a 
very  great  weight,  but  it  can  raise  it  only  an 
exceedingly  little  way.  Were  the  force  of  such 
an  engine  to  be  brought  into  action  beneath 
such  a  block  of  granite  as  we  have  described, 
the  enormous  burden  would  rise,  but  it  would  rise 
by  a  motion  almost  inconceivably  slow,  and  after 
going  up  perhaps  as  high  as  the  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  the  force  would  be  spent,  and  no 
further  effect  would  be  produced  without  a  new 
exertion  of  the  motive  power.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  force  of  a  hydraulic 
engine,  vastly  concentrated  as  it  is,  and  irre- 
sistible, within  the  narrow  limitfl  within  which 
it  works,  is  but  the  foroe  of  four  or  five  men 
after  all ;  while  the  power  of  the  engines  of  a 
Collins'  steamer  is  equal  to  that  of  four  or  &re 
thousand  men.  The  steam-engine  can  do  an 
abundance  of  great  work ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  the  hydraulic  press  can  do  is  very 
little  in  amount^  and  only  great  in  view  of  its 
extremely  concentrated  intensity. 

Hydraulic  presses  are  consequently  very  often 
used,  in  such  cases  and  for  such  purposes  as  re* 
quire  a  great  force  within  very  narrow  limits. 
The  indentations  made  by  the  type  in  printing 
the  pages  of  this  magazine,  are  taken  out,  and 
the  sheet  rendered  smooth  i^ain,  by  hydraulic 
presses  exerting  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  tons. 
This  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  carry  up 
our  imaginary  block  of  granite  a  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  to  get 
a  load  for  them.* 

In  Mr.  Francis^  presses,  the  dies  between 
which  the  sheets  of  iron  or  copper  are  pressed, 
are  directly  above  the  four  cylinders  which  we 
have  described,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  once 
more  to  the  drawing.  The  upper  die  is  fixed- 
being  firmly  attached  to  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  held  securely  down  by  the  rows  of  iron  pil- 
lars on  the  two  sides,  and  by  the  massive  iron 
caps,  called  platens,  which  may  be  seen  pass- 
ing across  at  the  top,  from  pillar  to  pillar. 
These  caps  are  held  by  large  iron  nuts  which 
are  screwed  down  over  the  ends  of  the  pillars 
above.  The  lower  die  is  movable.  It  is  at- 
tached by  massive  iron  work  to  the  ends  of  the 

*  There  are  nine  of  these  presaet  in  the  prioting-roomf 
of  Harper  and  Brothera.  all  conitantly  employed  in  amooth- 
ing  aheets  of  paper  after  the  printing.  The  aheeta  of 
paper  to  be  preaaed  are  placed  between  aheeta  of  very 
amooth  and  thfai,  but  hard  pasteboard,  until  a  pfle  is  made 
aeveral  feet  high,  and  containing  aometimea  two  thouaand 
abeeta  of  paper,  and  then  the  hydraulic  preaaure  ia  ap- 
pUedL  Theae  preaaea  coat^  each,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hoadred  doUan. 


piston-rods,  and  of  course  it  nam  when  the  pis- 
tons are  driven  upward  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  The  plate  of  metal,  when  the  dies  ap- 
proach each  other,  is  bent  and  drawn  into  the 
intended  shape  by  the  force  of  the  pressure, 
receivmg  not  only  the  corrugations  which  are 
designed  to  stiffen  it,  but  also  the  general  shap- 
ing necessary,  in  respect  to  sw^  and  curvature, 
to  give  it  the  proper  form  for  the  side,  or  the 
portion  of  a  side,  of  a  boat. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  these  dies 
should  fit  each  other  in  a  very  accurate  man- 
ner, so  as  to  compress  the  iron  equally  in  every 
part.  To  make  them  fit  thus  exactly,  massive 
as  they  are  in  magnitude,  and  irregular  in  form, 
is  a  work  of  immense  labor.  They  are  first  cast 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  form  intended,  but 
as  such  castings  always  warp  more  or  less  in 
cooling,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fitting  afterward 
required,  to  make  them  come  rightly  together. 
This  could  easily  be  done  by  machinery  if  the 
surfaces  were  square,  or  cylindrical,  or  of  any 
other  mathematical  form  to  which  the  working 
of  machinery  could  be  adapted.  But  the  curved 
and  winding  surfaces  which  form  the  hull  of  a 
boat  or  vessel,  smooth  and  flowing  as  they  are, 
and  controlled,  too,  by  established  and  well- 
known  laws,  bid  defiance  to  all  the  attempts  of 
mere  mechanical  motion  to  follow  them.  The 
superfluous  iron,  therefore,  of  these  dies,  must 
all  be  cut  away  by  chisels  driven  by  a  hammer 
held  in  the  hand ;  and  so  great  is  the  labor  re- 
quired to  fit  and  smooth  and  polish  them,  that 
a  pair  of  them  costs  several  thousand  dollars 
before  they  are  completed  and  ready  to  fulfill 
their  function. 

The  superiority  of  metallic  boats,  whether  of 
copper  or  iron,  made  in  the  maimer  above  de- 
scribed, over  tiiose  of  any  other  construction,  is 
growing  every  year  more  and  more  apparent. 
They  are  more  light  and  more  easily  managed, 
they  require  far  less  repair  from  year  to  year, 
and  are  very  much  longer  lived.  When  iron  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  a  preparation  is  employed 
that  is  called  gtUvanized  iron.  This  manufac- 
ture consists  of  plates  of  iron  of  the  requisite 
thickness,  coated  on  each  side,  first  with  tin, 
and  then  with  ainc ;  the  tin  being  used  simply 
as  a  solder,  to  unite  the  other  metals.  The 
plate  presents,  therefore,  to  the  water,  only  a 
surface  of  zinc,  which  resists  all  action,  so  that 
the  boats  thus  made  are  subject  to  no  species 
of  decay.  They  can  be  injured  or  destroyed 
only  by  violence,  and  even  violence  acts  at  a 
very  g^reat  disadvantage  in  attacking  them. 
The  stroke  of  a  shot,  or  a  concussion  of  any 
kind  that  would  split  or  shiver  a  wooden  boat 
so  as  to  damage  it  past  repair,  would  only  in- 
dent, or  at  most  perforate,  an  iron  one.  And  a 
perforation  even,  when  made,  is  very  easily  re- 
paired, even  by  the  navigators  themselves,  under 
circumstanoes  however  unfavorable.  With  a 
smooth  and  heavy  stone  placed  upon  the  out- 
side for  an  anvil,  and  another  used  on  the  inside 
as  a  hammer,  the  protrusion  is  easily  beaten 
down,  the  opening  is  dosed,  the  oontinuity  of 
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Burface  is  retftored,  and  the  damaged  boat  be- 
comes, excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  imagination 
of  the  navigator,  as  good  once  more  as  ever. 

Metallic  boats  of  this  character  were  employed 
by  the  party  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  making, 
some  years  ago,  their  celebrated  voyage  down 
the  river  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  navi- 
gation of  this  stream  was  difficult  and  perilous 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  boats  were  subject 
to  the  severest  possible  tests  and  trials.  They 
were  impelled  against  rocks,  they  were  dragged 
over  shoals,  they  were  swept  down  cataracts 
and  cascades.  There  was  one  woodtn  boat  in 
the  little  squadron  ^  but  this  was  soon  so  strained 
and  battered  that  it  could  no  longer  be  kept 
afloat,  and  it  was  abandoned.  The  metallic 
boats,  however,  lived  through  the  whole,  and 
finally  floated  in  peace  on  the  heavy  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  nearly  as  good  a  condition  as 
when  they  first  came  ftom  Mr.  Francis's  dies. 

The  seams  of  a  metallic  boat  will  never  open 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  rain,  when  lying 
long  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or  hauled  up  upon 
a  shore.  Nor  will  such  boats  bum.  If  a  ship 
takes  fire  at  sea,  the  boats,  if  of  iron,  can  never 
be  injured  by  the  conflagration.  Nor  can  they 
be  sunk.  For  they  are  provided  with  air  cham- 
bers in  various  parts,  each  separate  from  the 
others,  so  that  if  the  boat  were  bruised  and 
jammed  by  violent  concussions,  up  to  her  ut- 
most capacity  of  receiving  injury,  the  shapeless 
mass  would  still  float  upon  the  sea,  and  hold 
up  with  unconquerable  buoyancy  as  many  as 
could  cling  to  her.* 

^  A  curious  instance  occurred  during  the  late 
war  with  Mexico  which  illustrates  the  almost 
indestructible  character  of  these  metallic  boats. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz  is  situated  upon  a  low  and  sandy 
coast,  and  that  the  only  port  which  exists  there 
is  formed  by  a  small  island  which  lies  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  shore,  and  a  mole  or  pier 
built  out  from  it  into  the  water.  The  island  is 
ahnost  wholly  covered  by  the  celebrated  fortress 
of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa.  Ships  obtain  something 
like  shelter  under  the  lee  of  this  island  and  mole, 
riding  sometimes  at  anchor  behind  the  mole,  and 
sometimes  moored  to  iron  rings  set  in  the  castle 
Walls.  At  one  time  while  the  American  forces 
were  in  possession  of  the  city,  an  officer  of  the 
army  had  occasion  to  use  a  boat  for  some  pur- 
pose of  transportation  from  the  island  to  the 
shore.  He  applied  to  the  naval  authorities  in 
order  to  procure  one.  He  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  boat  on  the  station  that  could  be 


*  The  principle  on  which  theac  lifeboata  are  made  is 
found  equally  advantageous  in  its  application  to  boats  in- 
tended ibr  other  purposes.  For  a  gentleman's  pleasure* 
grounds,  for  example,  how  great  the  conrenience  of  bar- 
ing a  boat  which  is  always  stanch  and  tight— which  no 
exposure  to  the  sun  can  make  leaky,  which  no  wet  can 
rot,  and  no  neglect  impair.  And  so  in  all  other  cases 
where  boats  are  required  for  situations  or  used  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  hard  usage  of  any  kind,  whether 
from  natural  causes  or  the  neglect  or  inattention  of  those 
tn  charge  of  them,  this  material  seems  far  superior  to  any 
other. 


spared  for  such  a  purpose.  In  this  dilemma 
the  officer  accidentally  learned  that  there  was 
an  old  copper  life-boat,  lying  in  the  water  near 
the  castle  landing,  dismantled,  sunk,  and  use- 
less. The  officer  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
examine  this  wreck,  in  hopes  to  find  that  it 
might  possibly  be  raised  and  repaured. 

He  found  that  the  boat  was  lying  in  the  water 
and  half  filled  with  rooks,  sand,  and  masses  of 
old  iron,  which  had  been  thrown  into  her  to  sink 
and  destroy  her.  Among  the  masses  of  iron 
there  was  a  heavy  bar  w^ch  had  been  used 
apparently  in  the  attempt  to  punch  holes  in  the 
boat  by  those  who  had  undertaken  to  sinl  her. 
These  attempts  had  been  generally  fruitless,  the 
blows  having  only  made  indentations  in  the 
copper,  on  account  of  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
metal.  In  one  place,  however,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  the  work  had  been  done  effectually; 
for  five  large  holes  were  discovered  there,  at  a 
place  where  the  bottom  of  the  boat  rested  upon 
the  rocks  so  as  to  furnish  such  points  of  resist- 
ance below  as  prevented  the  copper  from  yield- 
ing to  the  blows. 

The  officer  set  his  men  at  work  to  attempt  to 
repair  this  damage.  They  first  took  out  the 
sand  and  stones  and  iron  with  which  the  boat 
was  encimibered,  and  then  raising  her,  they 
dragged  her  up  out  of  the  water  to  the  landing. 
Here  the  men  lifted  her  up  upon  her  side,  and 
began  to  beat  back  the  indentations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  metal,  by  holding  a  heavy 
sledge  hammer  on  the  inside,  to  serve  as  an 
anvH,  and  then  striking  with  a  hand-hammer 
upon  the  protuberances  on  the  outside.  In  the 
same  manner  they  beat  back  the  burrs  or  protru- 
sions formed  where  the  holes  had  been  punched 
through  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  they  found, 
much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  when  the  metal 
was  thus  brought  back  into  its  place  the  holes 
were  closed  again,  and  the  boat  became  whole 
and  tight  as  before. 

When  this  work  was  done  the  men  put  the 
boat  back  again  in  her  proper  position,  replaced 
and  fastened  the  seats,  and  then  launched  her 
into  the  water.  They  found  her  stanch  and 
tight,  and  seemingly  as  good  as  new.  The 
whole'-  work  of  repairing  her  did  not  occupy 
more  than  one  hour — much  less  time,  the  officer 
thought,  than  had  been  spent  in  the  attempt  to 
destroy  her. 

The  boat  thus  restored  was  inmiediately  put 
to  service  and  she  performed  the  work  required 
of  her,  admirably  well.  She  was  often  out  on 
the  open  sea  in  very  rough  weather,  but  always 
rode  over  the  billows  in  safety,  and  in  the  end 
proved  to  be  the  strongest,  swiftest,  and  safest 
boat  in  the  gulf  squadron. 

The  s«r/'-boats,  made  in  this  way,  will  ride 
safely  in  any  sea — and  though  sometimes  after 
protracted  storms,  the  surges  roll  in  upon  shelv- 
ing or  rocky  shores  with  such  terrific  violence 
that  it  is  impossible  tor  get  the  boats  off  from 
the  land,  yet  once  ofi^  they  are  safe,  however 
wild  the  commotion.  In  fact  there  is  a  certain 
charm  in  the  graoefid  and  life-like  ^oyancy   | 
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with  which  they  ride  over  the  billowii,  and  in 
the  confidence  and  sense  of  security  which  they 
inspire  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  they  bear, 
as  they  go  bounding  over  the  crests  of  the  waves, 
that  it  awakens  in  minds  of  a  certain  class,  a 
high  exhilaration  and  pleasure,  to  go  out  in  them 
upon  stormy  and  tempestuous  seas.  To  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  scenes  through  which 
such  adventurers  sometimes  pass,  we  will  close 
this  article  with  a  narrative  of  a  particular  ex- 
cursion made  not  long  since  by  one  of  these 
boats — ^a  narrative  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
duced to  writing. 

One  dark  and  stormy  night  Mr.  Eichard  C. 
Holmes,  the  collector  at  the  port  of  Cape  May, 
a  port  situated  on  an  exposed  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  ooast,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Chesapeake,  was  awakened  from  his  sleep  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  listening,  he 
thought  that  he  could  hear  at  intervals  the  dis- 
tant booming  of  a  gun,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  a  signal  of  distress..  He  arose  and  hastened 
to  the  shore.  The  night  was  dark,  and  nothing 
oould  be  seen  but  the -report  of  the  gun  was 
distinctly  to  be  heard,  at  brief  intervals,  coming 
apparently  £rom  a  great  distance  in  the  offing. 

He  aroused  from  the  neighboring  houses  a 
sufiicient  number  of  other  persons  to  man  his 
surf-boat,  embarked  on  board,  taking  a  compass 
for  a  guide,  and  put  to  sea. 

It  was  veyy  dark  and  the  weather  was  very 
thick,  so  that  i^othing  could  be  seen ;  but  the 
crew  of  the  boat  puUed  steadily  on,  guided  only 
by  the  compass,  and  by  the  low  and  distant 
booming  of  the  gun.  They  rowed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  listening  as  they  pulled  \  but 
the  noise  made  by  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
and  by  the  dashing  of  the  water  upon  the  boat 
and  upon  the  oars,  was  so  loud  and  incessant, 
and  the  progress  which  they  made  against  the 
heavy  "send^'  of  the  surges  was  so  slow,  that  it 
was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  whether  they  were 
advancing  or  not.  After  an  hour  or  two,  how- 
ever, the  sound  of  the  gun  seemed  to  come  nearer, 
and  at  length  they  could  see,  faintly,  the  flash 


beaming  out  for  an  instant  just  before  the  re- 
port, in  the  midst  of  the  driving  rain  and  flying  * 
spray  which  filled  the  dark  air  before  them. 

Encouraged  by  this,  the  oarsmen  puUed  at 
their  oars  with  new  energy,  and  soon  came  in 
sight  of  the  hull  of  the  distressed  vessel,  which 
began  now  to  rise  before  them,  a  black  and 
misshapen  mass,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  surrouuduig  darkness  and  gloom.  As  they 
came  nearer,  they  found  that  the  vessel  was  a 
ship — that  she  had  been  beaten  down  upon  her 
side  by  the  sea,  and  was  almost  overwhelmed 
with  the  surges  which  were  breaking  over  he^ 
Every  place  upon  the  deck  which  afiforded  any 
possibility  of  shelter  was  crowded  with  men  and 
women,  all  clinging  to  such  supports  as  were 
within  their  reach,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  dashing  of  the  spray. 
The  boat  was  to  the  leeward  of  the  vessel,  but 
BO  great  was  the  commotion  of  the  sea,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  approach  even  near  enough  to 
communicate  with  the  people  on  board.  After 
coming  up  among  the  heaving  and  tumbling 
surges  OS  near  as  they  dared  to  venture,  the 
crew  of  the  surf  boat  found  that  all  attempts 
to  make  their  voices  heard  were  uiavailing,  as 
their  loudest  shouts  were  wholly  overpowered 
by  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  the  howling  of 
the  winds  in  the  rigging. 

Mr.  Holmes  accordingly  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  fell  back  again,  intending  to  go  round  to 
the  windward  side  of  the  ship,  in  hopes  to  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  crew  from  that 
quarter.  He  could  hear  them  while  he  was  to 
leeward  of  them,  but  they  could  not  hear  him ; 
and  his  object  in  wishing  to  communicate  with 
them  was  to  give  them  directions  in  respect  to 
what  they  were  to  do,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
get  on  board. 

In  the  mean  time  daylight  began  to  appear 
The  position  of  the  ship  could  be  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly. She  lay  upon  a  shoal,  held  partly  by 
her  anchor,  which  the  crew  had  let  go  before 
she  struck.  Thus  confined  she  had  been  knocked 
down  by  the  seas,  and  now  lav^umping  vio- 
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lently  ftt  every  rieing  and  fftlling  of  the  surge, 
And  in  danger  every  moment  of  going  to  pieces. 
She  was  covered  with  human  beings,  who  were 
seen  clinging  to  her  in  every  part— each  sepa- 
rate group  forming  a  separate  and  frightful  spec- 
tacle of  distress  and  terror. 

Mr.  Holmes  succeeded  in  bringing  the  surf- 
boat  so  near  to  the  ship  on  the  windward  side 
AS  to  hail  the  crew,  and  he  directed  them  to  let 
down  a  line  from  the  end  of  the  main  yard,  to 
leewaxd.  The  main  yard  is  a  spsjr  which  lies 
horizontally  at  the  head  of  the  main  mast,  and 
as  the  vessel  was  careened  over  to  leeward,  the 
end  of  the  yajr d  on  that  side  would  of  course  be 
depressed,  and  a  line  from  it  would  hang  down 
over  the  water,  entirely  clear  of  the  vessel.  The 
crew  heard  this  order  and  let  down  the  line. 
Mr.  Holmes  then  ordered  the  surf-boat  to  be 
pulled  away  from  the  ship  again,  intending  to 
drop  to  leeward  once  more,  and  there  to  get  on 
board  of  it  by  means  of  the  line.  In  doing  this, 
however,  the  boat  was  assailed  by  the  winds 
and  waves  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  as  if 


they  now  first  began  to  understand  that  it  had 
come  ta  rescue  their  victims  from  their  power. 
The  boat  was  swept  so  far  away  by  this  onset, 
that  it  was  an  hour  before  the  oarsmen  could 
get  her  back  so  as  to  approach  the  line.  It 
seemed  then  extremely  dangerous  to  approach 
it,  as  the  end  of  it  was  flying  hither  and  thither, 
whipping  the  surges  which  boiled  beneath  it,  or 
whirling  and  curling  in  the  air,  as  it  was  swung 
to  and  fro  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind,  or  by  the 
swaying  of  the  yard-arm  from  which  it  was  sus- 
pended. 

The  boat  however  approached  the  line.  Mr. 
Holmes,  when  he  saw  it  within  reach,  sprang 
forward  to  the  bows,  and  after  a  moment's  con- 
test between  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  the 
gigantic  lash  which  was  brandished  so  furiously 
over  his  head,  and  his  efforts  to  reach  it,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  seizing  it.  He  grasped  it  by 
both  hands  with  all  his  force,  and  the  next  in- 
stant the  boat  was  swept  away  from  beneath 
him  by  the  retreating  billows,  and  he  was  left 
safely  dangling  in  the  air. 
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We  Bay  tafelyf  for,  whenever  any  one  of  these 
indomitable  sea-kings,  no  matter  in  what  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty  or  danger,  gets  a  rope 
that  is  well  secured  at  its  point  of  suspension, 
fairly,  within  his  iron  gripe,  we  may  at  once 
dismiss  all  concern  about  his  personal  safety. 
In  this  case  the  intrepid  adrenturer,  when  he 
found  that  the  boat  had  surged  away  from  be- 
neath him,  and  left  him  suspended  in  the  air 
OTer  the  raging  and  foaming  billows,  felt  that 
all  danger  was  over.  To  mount  the  rope,  hand 
over  hand,  till  he  gained  the  yard-arm,  to  clam- 
ber up  the  yard  to  the  mast,  and  then  to  de- 
scend to  the  deck  by  the  shrouds,  required  only 
an  ordinary  exercise  of  nautical  strength  and 
courage.  All  this  was  done  in  a  moment,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  stood,  upon  the  deck,  speechless,  and 
entirely  overcome  by  the  appalling  spectacle  of 
terror  and  distress  ^at  met  his  view. 

The  crew  gathered  around  the  stranger,  whom 
they  looked  upon  at  once  as  their  deliverer,  and 
listened  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  in- 
formed them  that  the  ship  was  grounded  on  a 
narrow  reef  or  bar  running  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  that  there  was  deeper  water  between 
them  and  the  shore.  He  counseled  them  to  cut 
loose  from  the  anchor,  in  which  ease  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  shocks  of  the  seas  would  drive 
the  ship  over  the  bar,  and  that  then  she  would 
drift  rapidly  in  upon  the  shore;  where,  when 
she  should  strike  upon  the  beach,  they  oould 
probably  find  means  to  get  the  passengers  to 
the  U  and. 

This  plan  was  decided  upon.  The  cable  was 
cut  away  by  means  of  such  instruments  as  came 
to  hand.  The  ship  was  beaten  over  the  bar, 
awakening,  as  she  was  dashed  along,  new  shrieks 
from  the  terrified  passengers,  at  the  violence  of 


the  concussions.  Once  in  deep  water  she  moved 
on  more  smoothly,  but  was  still  driven  at  a 
fearful  rate  directly  toward  the  land.  The  surf- 
boat  accompanied  her,  hovering  as  near  to  hei 
all  the  way  as  was  consistent  with  safety. 
During  their  progress  the  boat  was  watched  by 
the  passengers  on  board  the  ship,  with  anxious 
eyes,  as  in  her  were  centred  aU  their  hopes  of 
escape  from  destruction. 

The  conformation  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  as 
in  many  other  places  along  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  presents  a  range  of  low,  sandy 
islands,  lying  at  a  little  distance  from  the  land, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  of  sheltered 
water.  These  islands  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  inlets  or  openings 
here  and  there,  formed  apparently  by  the  break- 
ing through  of  the  sea.  The  crew  of  our  ship 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  some  possi- 
bility of  their  entering  through  one  of  these  in- 
lets. The  ship  could  net,  however,  be  guided, 
but  must  go  wherever  the  winds  and  waves 
chose  to  impel  her.  This  was  to  the  outer 
shore  of  one  of  the  long,  narrow  islands,  where 
at  length  she  struck  again,  and  was  again  over- 
whelmed with  breakers  and  spray. 

After  much  difi&culty  the  seamen  succeeded, 
with  the  help  of  the  surf-boat,  in  getting  a  line 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  by  means  of  which 
one  party  on  the  land  and  another  on  board  the 
vessel  could  draw  the  surf-boat  to  and  fro.  In 
this  way  the  passengers  and  crew  were  all  safely 
landed.  When  the  lives  were  thus  all  safe, 
saUs  and  spars  were  brought  on  shore,  and  then, 
under  Mr.  Holmes's  directions,  a  great  tent  was 
constructed  on  the  sand,  which,  though  rude  in 
form,  was  sufficient  in  size  to  shelter  all  the 
company.     When  all  were  assembled  the  num- 
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ber  of  pasMngera  tavod  was  found  to  bo  otu 
hmmired  and  hMiUy-OfM.  Thejr  were  German 
emigmnta  of  the  better  claaa,  and  they  gathered 
around  their  intrepid  deliv^er,  when  ail  was 
oyer,  with  such  oyerwhebning  roaniiestationf  of 
their  admiration  and  gratitude,  as  wholly  un- 
manned him.  They  had  saved  money,  and 
jewels,  and  such  other  yaluables  as  could  be 
carried  about  the  person,  to  a  large  amount; 
and  they  brought  every  thing  to  him,  pressing 
him  most  earnestly,  and  with  many  tears,  to 
take  it  all,  for  having  saved  them  from  such  im- 
minent and  certain  destruction.  He  was.  deeply 
moved  by  these  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  he 
would  receive  no  reward. 

When  the  tent  was  completed  and  the  whole 
company  were  comfortably  established  under  the 
shelter  of  it,  the  boat  was  passed  to  and  fro 
again  through  the  surf,  to  bring  provisions  on 
shore.  A  party  of  seamen  remained  on  board 
for  this  purpose — loading  the  boat  at  the  ship, 
and  drawing  it  out  again  when  unloaded  on  the 
shore.  The  company  that  were  assembled  under 
the  >tent  dried  their  clothes  by  fires  built  for  the 
purpose  there,  and  then  made  a  rude  breakfast 
&om  the  provisions  brought  for  them  from  the 
ohip :  and  when  thus  in  some  degree  rested  and 
eefreshed,  they  were  all  conveyed  safely  in  boats 
to  the  main  land. 

MAURICE   TIERNAY, 

THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE.* 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

"tbb  athol  tender." 

As  I  cast  my  eyes  over  these  pages,  and  see 
how  small  a  portion  of  my  life  they  em- 
brace, I  feel  like  one  who,  having  a  long  journey 
before  him,  perceives  that  some  more  speedy 
means  of  travel  must  be  adopted,  if  he  ever 
hope  to  reach  his  destination.  With  the  in- 
stinctive prosiness  of  age,  I  have  lingered  over 
the  scenes  of  boyhood,  a  period  which,  strange 
to  jMy,  is  fresher  in  my  memory  than  many  of 
the  events  of  few  years  back ;  and  were  I  to 
continue  my  narrative  as  I  have  begun  it,  it 
would  take  more  time  on  my  part,  and  more 
patience  on  that  of  my  readers,  than  are  likely 
to  be  conceded  to  either  of  us.  Were  I  to  apol- 
ogize to  my  readers  for  any  abruptness  in  my 
transitions,  or  any  want  of  continuity  in  my 
story,  I  should,  perhaps,  inadvertently  seem  to 
imply  a  degree  of  interest  in  my  fate  which  they 
have  never  felt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  be  thought  to  treat  slighting- 
ly the  very  smallest  degree  of  favor  they  may 
feel  disposed  to  show  me.  With  these  difficul- 
ties on  either  hand,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to 
limit  mjTself  for  the  future  to  such  incidents  and 
passages  of  my  career  as  most  impressed  them- 
selves on  myself;  and  to  confine  my  record  to 
the  events  in  which  I  personally  took  a  share. 

Santron  and  I  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 

9th  of  February,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  on 

the  14th  of  March.     We  landed  in  as  humble  a 

guise  as  need  be.     One  amall  box  contained  all 
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our  effects,  and  a  little  leathern  purse,  with 
something  less  than  three  dollars,  all  our  avail* 
able  wealth.  The  immense  movement  and  stir 
of  the  busy  town,  the  crash  and  bustle  of  trade, 
the  roll  of  wagons,  the  cranking  clatter  of  cranes 
and  windlasses,  the  inoessant  flux  and  reflux  of 
population,  all  eager  and  intent  on  business, 
were  strange  spectacles  to  our  eyes  as  we  loiter- 
ed, houseless  and  friendless,  through  the  streets, 
staring  in  wonderment  at  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  that  land  we  were  taught  to  believe 
was  tottering  to  bankruptcy. 
^  Santron  afiected  to  be  pleased  with  all,  talked 
of  the  **beau  pillage'*  it  would  afibrd  one  day  or 
other}  but  in  reality  this  appearance  of  riches 
and  prosperity  seemed  to  depress  and  discourage 
him.  Both  French  and  American  writers  had 
agreed  in  depicting  the  pauperism  and  discon- 
tent of  England,  and  yet  where  were  the  signs 
of  it  ?  Not  a  house  was  untenanted,  every  street 
was  thronged,  every  market  filled;  the  equipages 
of  the  wealthy  vied  with  the  loaded  wagons 
in  number ;  and  if  there  were  not  the  external 
evidences  of  happiness  and  enjoyment  the  gayer 
population  of  other  countries  display,  there  was 
an  air  of  well-being  and  comfort  such  as  no 
other  land  could  exhibit. 

Another  very  singular  trait  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  us*  Here  were  these  islanders  with 
a  narrow  strait  only  separating  them  from  a  land 
bristling  with  bayonets.  The  very  roar  of  the 
artillery  at  exercise  might  be  almost  heard  across 
the  gulf;  and  yet  not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen 
about  1  There  were  neither  forts  nor  bastions. 
The  harbor,  so  replete  with  wealth,  lay  open 
and  unprotected,  not  even  a  gun-boat  or  a  guard- 
ship  to  defend  it !  There  was  an  insolence  in 
this  security  that  Santron  could  not  get  over, 
uid  he  muttered  a  prayer  that  the  day  might 
not  be  distant  that  should  make  them  re- 
pent it. 

He  was  piqued  with  every  thing.  While  on 
board  ship  we  had  agreed  together  to  pass  our- 
selves for  Canadians,  to  avoid  all  inquiries  of 
the  authorities  1  Heaven  help  us !  The  author- 
ities never  thought  of  us.  We  were  free  to  go 
or  stay  as  we  pleased.  Neither  police  nor  pass- 
poH  officers  questioned  us.  We  might  have  been 
Hoche  and  Massena  for  aught  they  either  knew 
or  cared.  Not  a  "mouchard''  tracked  us;  none 
even  looked  after  us  as  we  went.  To  me  this 
was  all  very  agreeable  and  reassuring;  to  my 
companion  it  was  contumely  and  insult.  All 
the  ingenious  fiction  he  had  devised  of  our  birth, 
parentage,  and  pursuits,  was  a  fine  romance  in- 
edited,  and  he  was  left  to  sneer  at  the  self-suffi- 
ciency  that  would  not  take  alarm  at  the  advent 
of  two  ragged  youths  on  the  quay  of  Liverpool. 

"  If  they  but  knew  who  we  were,  Maurice," 
he  kept  continually  muttering  as  we  went  along. 
"  If  these  fellows  only  knew  whom  they  had  in 
their  town,  what  a  rumpus  it  would  create  1 
How  the  shops  would  close  1  What  barricading 
of  doors  and  windows  we  should  see  1  What 
bursts  of  terror  and  patriotism !  Par  St.  Denis» 
I  have  a  mind  to  throw  up  my  cap  in  tho  air, 
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and  C17,  ^  Yire  U  Eepablique,'  jut  to  witnMs 
the  Bcene  th&t  would  follow  1" 

With  aU  these  boMtings,  it  wu  not  verjr  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  my  fiiend'e  ardor,  and  to  induoe 
him  to  defer  his  inyanon  of  EngUqd  to  a  more 
fitting  occMion,  so  that  at  last  he  was  &in  to 
content  himself  with  a  sneering  commentary^  on 
all  around  him ;  and  in  tins  amiable  spirit  we 
descended  into  a  very  dirty  cellar  to  eat  our  first 
dinner  on  shore. 

The  place  was  filled  with  sailors,  who,  far 
from  mdulghig  in  the  weU-known  careless  gay- 
ety  of  their  class,  seemed  morose  and  sulky,  talk- 
ing together  in  low  murmurs,  and  showing,  un- 
mistakably, signs  of  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  reason  was  soon  apparent:  the  preset 
gangs  were  out  to  take  men  off  to  reinforce  the 
blockading  force  before  Genoa,  a  service  of  all 
ethers  the  most  distasteful  to  a  seaman.  If 
Santron  at  first  was  ready  to  flatter  himself  into 
the  notion  that  very  little  persuasion  would 
make  these  fellows  take  part  against  England, 
as  he  listened  longer  ^e  saw  the  grievous  error 
of  the  opinion,  no  epithet  of  insuH  or  contempt 
being  spared  by  them  when  talking  of  France 
and  Frenchmen.  Whatever  national  animosity 
prevailed  at  that  period,  sailors  enjoyed  a  high 
pre-eminence  in-  feeling.  I  have  heard  that  the 
spirit  was  encouraged  by  those  in  command,  and 
that  narratives  of  French  perfidy,  treachery,  and 
even  cowardice,  were  the  popular  traditions  of 
the  iroa-service.  We  certainly  could  not  contro- 
vert the  old  adage  as  to  "  listeners,*'  for  every 
observation  and  every  anecdote  conveyed  a  sneer 
or  an  insult  on  onr  country.  There  oould  be  no 
reproach  in  listening  to  these,  unresented,  but 
Santron  assumed  a  most  indignant  air,  and  more 
than  once  afiected  to  be  overcome  by  a  spirit  of 
recrimination.  What  turn  his  actions  might 
hare  taken  in  this  wise  I  can  not  even  guess, 
for  suddenly  a  rush  of  fellows  took  place  up  the 
ladder,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  whole 
e^ar  was  cleared,  leaving  none  but  the  hostess 
and  an  old  lame  waiter  along  with  ourselves  in 
the  place. 

"  You've  got  a  protection,  I  suppose,  sirs," 
said  the  woman,  approaching  us  9  *^but  still  I'll 
advise  you  not  to  trust  to  it  over-much ;  they're 
in  great  want  of  men  just  now ;  add  they  care 
littJe  for  law  or  justice  once  they  have  them  on 
the  high  seas." 

*'  We  have  no  protection,"  said  I ;  "  we  are 
strangers  here,  and  loiow  no.  one." 

"There  they  come,  sir;  that's  ihp  tramp !" 
eried  the  wbman ;  "  there's  nothing  for  it  now 
but  to  stay  quiet  and  hope  you'll  not  be  noticed. 
Take  those  knives  up,  will  ye  ?"  said  she,  fling- 
hig  a  napkin  toward  me,  and  speaking  in  an 
altered  voice,  for  already  two  figures  were  dark- 
ening the  entrance,  and  peering  down  into  the 
depth  below;  while,  turning  to  Santron,  she 
motioned  him  to  remove  the  dishes  from  the 
table — a  service  in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
exhibited  a  zeal  more  flattering  to  his  tact  tiian 
his  spirit  of  resistance. 

"  Tripped  their  anchors  already.  Mother  Mar- 


tin ?"  said  a  large-whiskered  man,  with  a  black 
belt  round  his  waist ;  while,  passing  sound  the 
tables,  he  crammed  into  his  mouUi  several  frag- 
ments of  the  late  feast. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  'era  wait  for  you,  Cap- 
tain John,"  said  she,  laughing." 

"  It's  just  what  I  would,  then,"  repUed  he. 
"  The  Admiralty  has  put  thirty  shillings  more 
on  the  bouz^,  and  where  will  these  fellows  get 
the  like  of  that  ?  It  isn't  a  West  India-service 
neither,  nor  a  coastin'  cruise  off  Newfoundland, 
but  all  as  one  as  a  pleasure-trip  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  nothing  to  fight  but  Frenchmen. 
Eh,  younker,  that  tickles  your  fancy  t"  cried  h* 
to  Santron,  who,  in  spite  of  himself^  made  some 
gesture  of  impaiienoe.  "Handy  chaps,  those, 
Mother  Martin,  whmt  did  you  chance  on  'em?" 

"  They're  sons  of  'a  Canada  skipper  in  the 
river  yonder,"  said  she,  calmly.    < 

"  They  am't  over-like  to  be  brothers,"  said 
he,  with  the  grin  of  one  too  well  accustomed  to 
knavery  to  trust  any  thing  opposed  to  hia  own 
observation.  "  I  suppose  them's  things  hi^pens 
in  Canada  as  elsewhere,"  said  he,  langhing,  and 
hoping  the  jest  might  turn  her  flank,  Mean- 
while the  })ress-leader  never  took  his  eyes  off 
me,  as  I  arranged  plates  and  folded  napkins 
with  all  the  skill  which  my  early  education  in 
Boivin's  restaurant  had  taught  Jne. 

"He  i«  a  smart  one,"  said  he,  half-musingly. 
"  I  say,  boy,  would  you  like  to  go  as  cook's  aid 
on  board  a  king's  ship?  I  know  of  one  as 
would  just  suit  you." 

"  I'd  ratlner  not,  sir ;  I'd  not  like  to  leave  my 
father,"  said  I,  backing  up  Mrs.  Martin's  nar- 
rative. 

"  Nor  that  brother  there ;  wouldn't  he  like  it?" 

I  shook  my  head  negatively. 

"  Suppose  I  have  a  talk  with  the  skipper 
about  it  ?"  said  he,  looking  at  me  steadily  for 
some  seconds.  "  Suppose  I  was  to  tell  him 
what  a  good  berth  you'd  have,  eh  ?" 

"Oh,  if  he  wished  it,  I'd  make  no  objection," 
said  I,  assuming  all  the  calmness  I  could. 

"  That  chap  ain't  your  brothei^^^nd  he's  no 
sailor  neither.  Show  me  your  hands,  youngster," 
cried  he  to  Santron,  who  at  onoe  complied  with 
the  order,  and  the  press  captain  bent  over  and 
scanned  them  narrowly.  As  he  thus  stood  with 
his  back  to  me,  the  woman  shook  her  head  sig- 
nificantly, and  pointed  to  the  ladder.  If  ever 
a  glance  conveyed  a  whole  story  of  terror  hers 
did.  I  looked  at  my  companion  as  though  to 
say,  "  Can  I  desert  him  ?"  and  the  expression 
of  her  features  seemed  to  imply  utter  despair. 
This  pantomime  did  not  occupy  half  a  minute. 
And  now,  with  noiseless  step,  I  gained  the 
ladder,  and  crept  cautiously  up  it.  My  fears 
were  how  to  escape  those  who  waited  outside ; 
but  as  I  ascended  I  could  see  that  they  were 
loitering  about  in  groups,  inattentive  to  all  that 
was  going  on  below.  The  shame  at  deserting 
my  comrade  so  nearly  overcame  me,  that,  when 
almost  at  the  top,  I  was  about  to  turn  back 
again.  I  even  looked  round  to  see  him,  but,  as 
I  did  so,  I  aaw  the  press  leader  draw  a  pair  of 
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handodfib  firom  hia  pocket,  and  throw  them  on 
the  table.  The  infltmctfl  of  safety  were  too 
atrong,  and,  with  a  apring,  I  gained  the  atreet, 
and,  slipping  noiaeleasly  along  the  wall,  escaped 
the  *Mook-K>ut.''  Without  a  thought  of  where 
1  was  going  to,  or  what  to  do,  I  ran  at  the  very 
top  of  my  apeed  directly  onward,  my  only  im- 
ptdae  being  to  get  away  from  the  spot.  Could 
I  reach  the  open  country  I  thought  it  would  be 
my  beat  chance.  As  I  fled,  however,  no  aigns 
of  a  aubnrb  appeared ;  the  atreeta,  on  the  con- 
trary, grew  narrower  and  more  intricate ;  huge 
warehouses,  seven  or  eight  stories  high,  loomed 
«t  either  side  of  me ;  and  at  last,  on  turning  an 
angle,  a  firesh  sea-breeze  met  me,  and  showed 
that  I  was  near  the  harbor.  I  avow  that  the 
sight  of  shipping,  the  tall  and  taper  spars  that 
streaked  the  sky  of  night,  the  clank  of  chain 
cables,  uid  the  heavy  surging  sound  of  the  loom- 
ing hulls,  were  aay  thing  but  encouraging,  long- 
ing as  I  did  for  the  rustling  leaves  of  some  green 
lane :  but  still  all  was  quiet  and  tranquil;  a  few 
flickering  lighta  twinkled  here  and  there  from  a 
cabin  window,  but  every  thing  aeemed  sunk  in 
rqpoae. 

The  quay  waa  thickly  atudded  with  hogaheada 
and  balea  of  merchandiae,  ao  that  I  could  easily 
have  found  a  safe  resting-place  for  the  night, 
but  a  sense  of  danger  banished  all  wish  for 
sleep,  and  I  wandered  out,  restless  and  uncer- 
tain, firaming  a  hundred  plans,  and  abandoning 
them  when  formed. 

So  long  as  I  kept  company  with  Santron,  I 
never  thought  of  returning  to  "Uncle  Fat;'' 
ray  reokless  apendthrift  companion  had  too  often 
avowed  the  pleasure  he  would  feel  in  quartering 
himself  on  my  kind  £dend,  diaaipating  hia  hard- 
earned  gains,  and  squandering  the  fruita.of  all 
hia  toil.  Deterred  by  auch  a  proapect,  I  resolved 
rather  never  to  re^sit  him,  than  in  such  com- 
pany. Now,  however,  I  was  again  alone,  and 
all  my  hopes  and  wishes  turned  toward  him.  A 
few  hours'  sail  might  again  bring  me  beneath 
his  rooi^  and  once  more  should  I  find  myself  at 
home.  The  thought  was  calming  to  all  my  ex- 
citement ;  I  forgot  every  danger  I  had  passed 
through  *,  I  lost  all  memory  of  every  vicissitude 
I  had  escaped,  and  had  only  the  little  low  par- 
lor in  the  "  Black  Pits"  before  my  mind's  «ye ; 
the  wild,  unweeded  garden,  and  the  sandy,  sunny 
beach  before  the  door.  It  was  as  though  all  that 
nigh  a  year  had  compassed  had  never  occurred, 
and  that  xny  life  at  Crown  Point,  and  my  return 
to  England  were  only  a  dream.  Sleep  overcame 
me  as  I  thus  lay  pondering,  and  when  I  awoke 
the  sun  was  glittering  in  the  bright  wfbves  of  the 
Mersey,  a  fireah  breeze  waa  flaunting  and  flutter- 
ing the  half-looaened  aaila,  and  the  joyoua  aounds 
of  seamen's  voices  were  mingling  with  the  clank 
of  capstans,  and  the  measured  stroke  of  oars. 

It  was  full  ten  minutes  after  I  awoke  before 
I  could  remember  how  I  came  there,  and  what 
had  befallen  me.  Poor  Santron,  where  is  he 
now  ?  was  my  first  thought,  and  it  came  with 
all  the  bittemess  of  self-reproach. 

Could  I  have  parte<f  company  with  him  onder 
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other  circumatancaa  it  would  not  have  grieved 
me  deeply.  His  mocking,  saroaatic  spirit,  the 
tone  of  depreciation  which  he  used  toward  every 
thing  and  every  body,  had  gone  far  to  sour  me 
with  the  world,  and  day  by  day  I  felt  within 
mo  the  evil  influences  of  his.  teachings.  How 
different  were  thoy  from  poor  Gottfried's  lessons, 
and  the  humble  habits  of  those  who  lived  be- 
neath them!  Yet  I  was  sorry,  deeply  sorry, 
that  our  separation  should  have  been  thus,  ai^d 
almost  wished  I  had  staid  to  share  hia  fate, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

While  thus  swayed  by  diflerent  impulses,  now 
thinking  of  my  old  home  at  Crown  Point,  now 
of  "Uncle  Pat's"  thatched  cabin,  and  again  of 
Santron,  I  strolled  down  to  the  wharl^  and  found 
myself  in  a  considerable  crowd  of  people,  who 
were  all  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  witness  the 
embarkation  of  several  boats-full  of  pressed  sea- 
men, who,  strongly  guarded  and  ironed,  were 
being  conveyed  to  the  Athol  tender,  a  large 
three-master,  about  a  mile  off,  down  the  river. 
To  judge  £rom  the  cut  faces  and  bandaged  heads 
and  arms,  the  capture  had  not  been  cflected 
without  resistance.  Many  of  the  poor  fellows 
appeared  rather  suited  to  an  hospital  than  the 
duties  of  active  service ;  and  several  lay  with 
bloodless  faces  and  white  lips,  the'  handcufied 
wrists  seeming  a  very  mockery  of  a  condition  so 
destitute  of  all  chance  of  resistance. 

The  sympathies  of  the  bystanders  were  very 
varied  regarding  them.  Some  were  full  of  ten- 
der pity  and  compassion ;  some  denounced  the 
system  as  a  cruel  and  oppressive  tyraimy ; 
others  deplored  it  as  an  unhappy  necessity ;  and« 
a  few  well-to-do-looking  old  citizens,  in  drab 
shorts  and  wide-brimmed  hats,  grew  marvelous- 
ly  indignant  at  the  recreant  poltroonery  of  "the 
scoundrels  who  were  not  proud  to  fight  their 
country's  battles." 

As  I  was  wondering  within  myself  how  it 
happened  that  men  thus  coerced  could  ever  be 
depended  on  in  moments  of  peril  and  difficulty, 
and  by  what  magic  the  mere  exercise  of  disci- 
pline was  able  to  merge  the  feelings  of  the  man 
in  the  sailor,  the  crowd  was  rudely  driven  back 
by  policemen,  and  a  cry  of  "  make  way,"  "  fall 
back  there,"  given.  In  the  sudden  retiring  of 
the  mass,  I  found  myself  standing  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  line  along  which  a  new  body  of  iin-- 
pressed  men  were  about  to  pass.  Guarded  front, 
flank,  and  rear,  by  a  strong  party  of  marines, 
the  poor  fellows  came  along  slowly  enough. 
Many  were  badly  wounded,  and  walked  lamely ; 
some  were  bleeding  profusely  from  cuts  on  the 
face  and  temples,  and  one,  at  the  very  tail  of  ^ 
the  procession,  was  actually  carried  in  a  blanket  ■ 
by  four  sailors.  A  low  murmur  ran  through 
the  crowd  at  the  spectacle,  which  gradually 
swelled  louder  and  fuller,  till  it  burst  forth  into, 
a  deep  gtoan  of  indignation,  and  a  cry  of  Shame ! 
shame !  Too  much  used  to  such  ebullitions  of 
public  feeling,  or  too  proud  to  care  for  them,  the 
officer  in  conmiand  of  ^e  party  never  seemed 
to  hear  the  angry  cries  and  shouts  around  him ; 
and  I  was  even  more  struck  by  hii  cool  self- 
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poseession  than  by  their  enthtuiaflin.  For  a 
moment  or  two  I  wm  oonyinced  that  a  reacae 
would  be  attempted.  I  had  no  conception  that 
80  much  excitement  could  eraporate  innocnously, 
and  was  preparing  myself  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle,  when  the  line  halted  as  the  leading 
files  gained  the  stairs,  and,  to  my  wonderment, 
the  crowd  became  hushed  and  still.  Then  one 
burst  of  excited  pity  over,  not  a  tiiought  oc- 
curred to  any  to  offer  resistance  to  the  law, 
or  dare  to  oppose  the  constituted  authorities. 
How  unlike  Frenchmen !  thought  I ;  nor  am  I 
certain  whether  I  deemed  the  disparity  to  their 
credit  I 

"  Give  him  a  glass  of  water !"  I  heard  the 
officer  say,  as  he  leaned  OTcr  the  litter,  and  the 
crowd  at  once  opened  to  permit  some  one  to 
fetch  it.  Before  I  believed  it  were  possible  to 
have  procured  it,  a  tumbler  of  water  was  passed 
firom  hand  to  hand  till  it  reached  mine,  and, 
stepping  forward,  I  bent  down  to  gire  it  to  the 
sick  man.  The  end  of  a  coarse  sheet  was  thrown 
over  his  face,  and  as  it  was  removed,  I  almost 
fell  over  him,  for  it  was  Santron.  His  face 
was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  which  lay  in 
great  drops  all  over  it,  and  his  lips  were  slight- 
jjy  frothed.  As  he  looked  up  I  could  see  that 
he  was  just  r&Uying  from  a  fainting  fit,  and 
coiM  mark  in  the  ehange  that  came  over  his 
glas^  «yes  that  he  had  recognised  me.  He 
made  a  £aint  effort  at  a  smile,  and,  in  a  voice 
barely  a  whisper,  said,  "I  knew  thou*d  not 
leave  me,  Kaa^ice." 

"Tou  are  hi«  countryman  ?^^  said  the  officer, 
addressing  oae  in  French. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  my  reply 

'*You  are  boiii  Canadians,  then?" 

"  Frenchmen,  sir,  and  officers  in  the  service. 
We  only  landed  firom  an  American  ship  yester- 
day, and  were  trying  to  make  our  way  to  France." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  said  he,  compassionate- 
ly ;  "  nor  do  I  know  how  to  help  you.  Come 
on  board  the  tender,  however,  and  we'll  see  if 
they'll  not  give  you  a  passage  with  your  friend 
to  the  Nore.  I'll  speak  to  my  conunanding 
officer  for  you." 

This  scene  all  passed  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  before  I  well  knew  liow  or  why,  I  found 
myself  on  board  of  a  ship's  long-boat,  sweeping 
.along  over  the  Mersey,  with  Santron's  head  in 
my  lap,  and  his  cold,  damray  fingers  grasped 
in  mine.  He  was  either  unaware  of  my  pres- 
ence or  too  weak  to  recognize  me,  for  ho  gave 
no  sign  of  knowing  me ;  and  during  our  brief 
passage  down  the  river,  and  when  lift^  up  the 
ship's  side,  seemed  totally  insensible  to  every 
thing. 

The  scene  of  uproar,  noise,  and  confusion  on 
board  the  Aihol  is  far  above  my  ability  to  con- 
vey. A  shipwreck,  a  fire,  a  mutiny,  all  com- 
bined, could  scarcely  have  collected  greater  ele- 
ments of  discord.  Two  large  detachments  of 
marines,  many  of  whom,  fresh  from  furlough, 
^ere  too  drui^  for  duty,  and  either  lying  asleep 
3)ong  the  deck,  or  riotously  interfering  with 
•ereiy  body ;  a  company  of  s^)pers  en  route  to 


Woolwich,  who  would  obey  none  but  their  own 
officer,  and  he  was  still  ashore ;  detaohmenta  of 
able-bodied  seamen  from  the  Jupiter,  foil  of 
grog  and  prize-money;  four  hundred  and  s«fv«n- 
ty  impressed  men,  oorsing,  blaspheming,  and 
imprecating  every  speoiee  of  calamity  oo  their 
captors;  added  to  which,  a  crowd  of  Jews, 
bum-boat  wcnnen,  and  slop-sdlers  of  all  kinds, 
with  the  crews  of  two  baUast-ligfaten,  fighting 
for  additional  pay,  being  the  chief  actors  in 
a  scene  whose  discord  I  never  saw  equaled. 
Drunkenness,  suffering,  hop^eas  misery,  and 
even  insubordination,  all  lent  their  voices  to  a 
tumult,  amid  which  the  words  of  oommstid 
seensed  lost,  and  all  effort  at  disdpliue  vain. 

How  we  were  ever  to  go  to  sea  in  ti&is  state  I 
oouM  not  even  imagine ;  the  ship's  crew  seemed 
inextricably  mingled  with  the  rioters,  many  of 
whom  were  just  sufficiently  sober  to  be  eternally 
meddling  with  the  ship's  tackle ;  belaying  what 
ought  to  be  **  firee,"  >'and  loosening  what  shoald 
have  been  "fast;"  getting  their  fingers  jammed 
In  blocks,  and  their  limbs  crushed  by  spars,  till 
the  cries  of  agony  rose  high  above  every  ottier 
confusion.  Tnmiilg  with  disgust  from  a  speo- 
tacle  so  discordant  and  disgraceful,  I  descended 
the  ladders  which  led,  by  many  a  sneceesive 
flight,  into  the  dark,  low-oeilinged  chamber 
called  the  "  sick  bay,"  and  vrhere  poor  Santron 
was  lying  in,  what  I  almost  envied,  insensibiKty 
to  the  scene  around  him.  A  severe  blow  from 
the  hilt  of  a  cutlass  had  given  him  a  concussion 
of  the  brain,  and,  save  in  the  momentary  excite- 
ment which  a  sudden  question  might  cause,  left 
him  totally  unconscions.  His  head  had  been 
already  shaved  before  I  descended,  and  I  found 
the  assistant-surgeon,  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Peter 
Colha3me,  experimenting  a  new  mode  of  cupping 
as  I  entwed.  By  some  mischance  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  lancets  of  the  cupping  instrument 
had  remained  permanently  fixed,  refusing  to 
obey  the  spring,  and  standing  all  straight  out- 
side the  surface.  In  this  dilemma,  Peter's  in- 
genuity saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  press  them 
down  vigorously  into  the  scalp,  and  then  saw 
them  backward  the  whole  length  of  the  head,  a 
performance,  the  originality  of  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, was  derived  from  the  operation  of  a  har- 
row in  agriculture.  He  had  just  completed  a 
third  track  when  I  came  in,  and  by  great  re- 
monstrance and  no  small  flattery  induced  him 
to  desist.  "We  have  glasses,"  said  he,  "but 
they  were  all  broke  in  the  cock-pit ;  but  a  tin 
porringer  is  just  as  good."  And  so  saying,  he 
lighted  a  little  pledget  of  tow,  previously  steeped 
in  turpentine,  and,  pop)ping  it  into  the  tin  ves- 
sel, clapped  it  on  the  head.  This  was  meant 
to  exhaust  the  air  within,  and  thus  draw  the 
blood  to  the  surface,  a  scientific  process  he  was 
good  enough  to  explain  most  minutely  for  my 
benefit,  and  the  good  results  of  which  ho  most 
confidently  vouched  for. 

"  They've  a  hundred  new  conthrivances,"  said 
Mr.  Colhayne,  "  for  doing  that  simple  thing  ye 
see  there.  They've  pumps,  and  screws,  and 
hydraulic  devilments,  as  much  complicated  as  a 
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watoh  that's  always  getting  out  of  order  and 
going  wrong ;  bat  with  that  ye' 11  see  what  good 
'twill  do  him ;  he'll  be  as  lirely  as  a  lark  in  ten 
minutes." 

The  prophecy  was  destined  to  a  perfect  ful- 
fillmient,  for  poor  Santron,  who  lay  motionless 
and  unoonscions  up  to  that  moment,  suddenly 
gaTe  signs  of  life  by  moving  hia  features,  and 
jerking  his  limbs  to  this  side  and  that.  The 
doctor's  self-satisfaction  took  the  very  proudest 
form.  He  expatiated  on  the  grandeur  of  medi- 
cal  sdenoe,  the  wonderftd  adyauoement  it  was 
making,  and  the  astonishing  progress  the  cnra- 
tive  art  had  made,  even  within  his  own  time. 
I  must  own  that  I  should  have  lent  a  more  im- 
plicit credence -to  this  psBsn  if  I  had  not  waited 
for  the  removal  of  the  oup|mig  vessel,  which, 
instead  of  blood,  contained  merely  the  chaoed 
ashes  of  the  burnt  tow,  while  the  scalp  beneath 
it  presented  a  blackeiied,  seared  aspect,  like 
burned  leather.  Such  was  literally  the  effect 
of  the  operation,  but  as  from  that  period  tixe 
patient  began  steadily  to  improve,  I  must  leave 
to  more  sdentiflo  inqairen  the  task  of  explain- 
ing through  what  agency,  and  on  what  princl* 
pies. 

Santron's  eondition,  although  no  longer  dan- 
gerous, presented  little  hope  of  speedy  recovery. 
His  faculties  were  clouded  and  obscured,  and  the 
mere  effort  at  recognition  seemed  to  occasion 
him  great  subse^ent  disturbance.  Colhayne, 
whO)  whatever  may  have  been  his  soleotifio  defi- 
ciencies, was  good-nature  and  kindness  itself^ 
saw  nothing  for  him  but  reouval  to  Haslar, 
sod  we  now  only  wilted  lor  the  ship's  arrival 
at  the  Nore  to  obtain  the  order  for  his  Imuuk 
mission. 

If  the  Athol  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  con- 
fiisicn  and  uproar  when  we  tripped  our  anchor, 
we  had  not  been  six  hours  at  sea  when  all  was 
a  picture  of  order  and  propriety.  The  decks 
were  cleared  of  every  one  not  actually  -eagf^ 
in  the  ship's  working,  or  specially  permitted  to 
remsiU;  ropes  were  coiled;  boats  hauled  up; 
sails  trinuned;  hatohea  down;  sentinels  paced 
the  deck  in  appointed  places,  and  all  was  disci- 
pline and  regularity.  Prom  the  decorous  silence 
that  prevailed,  none  could  have  supposed  so 
many  hundred  living  beings  weie  aboard,  still 
less,  tha^  they  vrere  the  same  disorderly  mob 
who  sailed  from  the  Mersey  a  £bw  short  hours 
before.  From  the  surprise  which  ail  thjs  caused 
me,  I  was  speedily  aroused  by  an  order  more 
immediately  interesting,  being  summoned  on  the 
poop-deck  to  attend  the  general  muster.  Up 
they  came  from  holes  and  hatchways,  a  vast 
host,  no  longer  brawling  and  insubotdinate,  but 
quiet,  submissive,  and  civU.  Such  as  were 
wounded  had  been  placed  under  the  doctor's 
care,  and  all  those  now  present  were  orderly  and 
^  service-like.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  they 
were  all  sailors,  a  few  having  already  served  in  a 
king's  ship.  The  first  lieutenant,  who  inspected 
us,  was  a  grim,  gray-headed  man  past  the  prime 
of  life,  with  features  hardened  by  disappointment 
and  long  service,  but  who  still  retained  an  ex- 


pression of  kindliness  and  good-nature.  His 
duty  he  dispatched  with  all  the  speed  of  long 
halidt ;  read  the  name ;  looked  at  the  besdrer  of 
it;  asked  a  few  routine  questions;  and  then 
cried,  "stand  by,"  even  ere  the  answers  were 
finished.     When  he  came  to  me  he  said : 

"Abraham  BLaokett.  Is  that  your  name, 
lad?" 

'^No)  sir.     I'm  called  Maurice  Tiemay." 

"  Tiemay,  Tiemay,"  said  he  a  couple  o^  times 
over.     "  No  sueh  name  here." 

'*  Where's  Tiemay's  name,  Cottle?"  asked  he 
of  a  subordinate  behind  him.  . 

The  fellow  looked  down  the  list — ^then  at  me 
— then  at  the  list  again — B.Tid  then  back  to  me, 
puzzled  excessively  by  thi;  tllllnuity,  but  not 
seeing  how  to  expl;uii  it, 

*^ Perhaps  I  caii  ttet  the  matter  right,  ski" 
said  I.  '*  I  came  H.boBjfd  ^oiig  with  a  wcpundetl 
countryman  of  Mine — ^the  young  pTOiiohmtm 
who  is  now  in  the  sick  bay." 

"Ay,  to  be  suie;  I  rsmemb^r  all  about  it 
now,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  You  call  yourselves 
French  officers  ?" 

"  And  such  are  we,  sir." 

"  Then  how  the  devil  cama  ye  here  ?  Mother 
Martin's  cellar  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  un- 
likely spot  to  select  as  a  restaurant." 

*^  The  stny  is  a  somewhat  long  one,  sir." 

"  Then  I  haven't  time  for  it,  lad,"  he  broke 
in.  "We've  rather  too  much  on  hands  just 
now  for  that.  If  you've  got  your  papers,  or  any 
thing  to  prove  what  you  assert,  I'll  land  you 
when  I  come  into  the  Downs,  and  you'll,  of 
course,  be  treated  as  your  rank  in  the  service 
requires.  If  you  have  not,  I  must  only  take  the 
responsibility  on  myself  to  regard  you  as  an  im- 
pressed mafti.  Very  hard,  I  know,  but  can't  help 
it     Stand  by." 

These  lew  words  were<  uttered  with  a  most 
impetuous  speed ;  and  as  all  reply  to  them  was 
impossible,  I  saw  my  .case  decided  and  my  fate 
decreed,  even  before  I  knew  they  were  under  lit- 
igation. 

As  wa  marched  forward  to  go  below,  I  over- 
heard an  officer  say  to  sAother  : 

"Hay  will  get  into  a  scrape  about  those 
French  fellows ;  they  may  turn  out  to  be  officers, 
alter  aU." 

"What  matter?"  cried  the  other.  One  is 
dying;  and  the  other  Hay  means  to  draft  on 
board  the  ^  T6m6raire.'  Impend  upon  it,  we'll 
never  hear  more  of  either  of  them." 

This  was  far  from  pleasant  tidings ;  and  yet 
I  knew  not  any  re^iedy  for  the  mishap.  I  had 
never  seen  the  officer  who  spoke  to  me  ashore, 
since  we  came  on  board.  I  knew  of  none  to  in- 
teroede  for  me ;  and  as  I  sat  down  on  the  bench 
beside  poor  Santron's  cot,  I  felt  my  heart  lower 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  I  was  never 
enamored  of  the  sea  service ;  and  certainly  the 
way  to  overcome  my  dislike  wae  not  by  engag- 
ing against  my  own  country ;  and  yet  this,  in 
all  likelihood,  was  now  to  be  my  fate.  These 
were  my  last  waking  thoughts  the  first  night  I 
passed  on  board  the  Athol. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
▲   BOLD  8TROKK    FOK   FAME    AND    FORTUIfX. 

To  be  awakened  suddenly  from  a  sound  sleep ; 
hurried,  half-dressed,  up  a  gangway;  and,  ere 
your  faculties  have  acquired  free  play,  be  passed 
over  a  ship's  side,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
into  a  boat  wildly  tossed  here  and  there,  with 
jpray  ^lowering  over  you,  and  a  chorus  of  loud 
Toices  about  you  1  is  an  event  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. Such  a  Bcene  still  dwells  in  my  memory, 
every  incident  of  it  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
though  it  had  occurred  only  yesterday.  In  this 
'way  was  I  "passed,"  witii  twelve  otiiers,  on 
board  his  majesty's  frigate,  T6m6raire,  a  vessel 
which,  in  the  sea  service,  represented  what  a 
well-known  regiment  did  sn  shofe,  and  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  a  ** condemned  ship;"  this 
depreciating  epithet  having  no  relation  to  the 
qualities  of  the  vessel  herself^  which  was  a  sin- 
gularly beautifrd  French  model,  but  only  to  that 
of  the  crew  and  officers ;  it  being  the  policy  of 
the  day  to  isolate  the  blackguards  of  both  serv- 
ices, confining  them  to  particular  crafts  and 
corps,  making,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  index  ea> 
purgatorhtif  ¥^er«  all  the  rascality  was  avail- 
able'at  a  moment's  notice. 

It  would  be  neither  agreeable  to  my  reader 
nor  myseli^  if  I  should  dwell  on  this  theme,  nor 
linger  on  a  description  where  craelty,  crime, 
heartless  tyranny,  and  reckless  insubordination 
mads  up  all  the  elements.  A  vessel  that  floated 
the  seas  only  as  a  vast  penitentiaiy--the  "  cats," 
the  "yard-arm,"  and  the  "gangway,"  compris- 
ing its  scheme  of  discipline — would  scarcely  be 
an  agreeable  subject :  «nd,  in  reality,  my  mem- 
ory retains  of  the  life  aboard  little  else  than 
scenes  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  Captain  Ges- 
brook  had  the  name  of  being  able  to  reduce  any, 
the  most  insubordinate,  to  diMipline.  The  ver* 
iest  rascals  of  the  fleet,  the  consummate  stoun- 
drels,  one  of  whom  was  deemed  pollution  to  an 
ordinary  crew,  were  said  to  come  from  his  hands 
models  of  seamluiship  and  good  conduct ;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  if  the  character  was  de- 
served, it  was  not  obtained  without  some  sacri- 
fice. Many  died  under  punishment ;  many  car- 
ried away  yritii  them  diseases  under  which  they 
lingered  on  to  death ;  and  not  a  few  preferred 
suicide  to  tiie  terrible  existence  on  board.  And 
although  a  T6m6raire  — -  as  a  man  vrho  had 
served  in  her  was  alwajv  afterward  called — was 
now  and 'then  shown  as  an  example  of  sailorlike 
smartness  and  activity,  very  few  knew  how 
dearly  that  one  success  had  been  purchased,  nor 
by  \i^at  terrible  examples  of  ag(my  and  woe 
that  solitary  conversion  was  obtained. 

To  me  tiie  short  time  I  spent  on  board  of  her 
is  a  dreadful  dream.  We  were  bound  for  the 
Mediterranean,  to  touch  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
and  then  join  the  blockading  squadron  before 
Genoa.  What  might  have  been  my  fate,  to  what 
excess  passionate  indignation  might  have  carried 
me,  revolted  as  I  was  by  tyranny  and  injustice, 
I  Imow  not,  when  an  aooident,  happily  for  me, 
rescued  me  from  all  temptation.  We  lost  our 
mizen-mast,  in  a  storm,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 


and  a  dreaful  blow  on  the  head,  from  the  span- 
ker-boom, felled  me  to  the  deck,  witii  a  fracture 
of  the  skuU. 

From  that  moment  I  know  of  nothing  till  the 
time  when  I  lay  in  my  cot,  beside  a  port-hole 
of  the  main  d^ck,  gazing  at  the  bri^t  blue 
waters  tiiat  flashed  and  rippled  beside  me,  or 
straining  my  strength  to  rest  on  my  elbow,  when 
I  cau^t  sight  of  the  glorious  city  of  Genoa,  with 
its  grand  mountain  background,  about  three  nules 
from  where  I  lay.  Whether  from  a  due  defer- 
ence to  the  imposing  strength  of  the  vast  fortress, 
or  that  the  line  of  duty  described  our  action,  I 
can  not  say,  but  the  British  squadron  ahnost 
exclusiviely  oonflned  its  operations  to  the  act  of 
blockade.  Extending  far  across  the  bay,  the  En- 
glish ensign  was  seen  floating  from  many  a  taper 
mast,  while  boats,  of  every  shape  and  sise,  pUed 
incesssatly  from  ship  to  ship,  their  course  marked 
out  at  night  by  the  msiteor-like  light  that  glit- 
tered in  them ;  not,  indeed,  that  the  eye  often 
turned  in  that  direotfton,  all  the  absorbing  inter- 
est of  the  scene  lying  in-ahore.  Genoa  was,  at 
that  time,  surrounded  by  an  immense  Austrian 
force,  under  the  conunand  of  General  Melaa, 
who,  occupying  all  the  valleys  and  deep  passes 
of  the  Apem^es,  were  imperoeptible  during  the 
day ;  but  no  sooner  had  night  closed  in,  than  a 
tremendous  cannonade  began,  the  balls  deserib- 
ing  great  semicircles  in  the  air,  ere  they  fall,  to 
scatter  death  and  ruin  on  the  devoted  city. 
The  spectacle  was  grand  beyond  description,  for 
while  the  distance  at  which  wo  lay  dulled  and 
subdued  the  sound  of  the  artillery  to  a  hollow 
booming  like  far^ff  thunder,  the  whole  sky  was 
streaked  by  the  course  of  the  shot,  and,  at  in- 
tervals, lighted  up  by  the  splendor  of  a  great 
fire,  as  the  red  shot  fell  into  and  ignited  some 
large  building  or  other. 

As,  night  after  night,  the  cannonade  increased 
in  power  and  intensity,  and  the  terrible  effects 
showed  themselves  in  the  fiames  which  burrt 
out  from  different  quarters  of  the  city,  I  used  to 
long  for  morning,  to  see  if  the  tri-oolor  still 
floated  on  the  walls,  and  when  ray  eye  caught 
the  well-known  ensign,  I  could  have  wept  with 
joy  as  I  beh^  it. 

Hi^  up,  too,  on  the  cliffii  of  the  rugged  Apen- 
nines, i^m  many  a  craggy  eminence,  when  per- 
haps a  solitary  gun  was  stationed,  I  could  see 
the  glorious  flag  of  France,  the  emblem  of  liberty 
and  glory,  too  I 

In  the  day  the  soene  was  one  'of  oahn  and 
tranquil  beauty.  It  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible to  connect  it  with  war  and  battle. 
The  glorious  city,  rising  in  terraces  of  palaces, 
lay  reflected  in  the  mirror-like  waters  of  the  bay, 
blue  as  the  deep  sky  above  them.  The  orange 
trees,  loaded  with  golden  fruit,  shed  their  perfume 
over  marble  fountains,  amid  gardens  of  everr 
varied  hue ;  bands  of  military  music  were  heara 
from  the  public  promenades ;  all  the  signs  of  joy 
and  festivity  which  betoken  a  happy  and  pleas- 
ure-seeking population.  But  at  night  the  "red 
artillery"  again  flashed  forth,  and  the  vrild  cries 
of  strife  and  battle  rose  throii^  the  beleaguered 
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city.  The  Engliflh  spies  reported  that  a  famine 
and  a  dreadful  f«rer  were  raging  within  the 
walls,  and  that  all  Massena's  efforts  were  needed 
to  repress  an  open  mutiny  of  the  garrison ;  but 
the  mere  aspect  of  the  "  proud  city"  seemed  to 
refute  the  assertion.  The  gay  caroling  of  church 
bells  Tied  with  the  lively  strains  of  martial  music, 
and  the  imposing  popip  of  military  array,  which 
could  be  seen  from  the  walls,  be^ke  a  joyous 
confidence,  the  very  reverse  of  this  depression* 

From  the  "  tops,"  and  high  iq>  in  the  rigging, 
the  movements  in-shore  could  be  descried ,  and 
frequently,  when  an  officer  came  down  to  visit  a 
comrade,  I  could  hear  of  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  and  learn,  I  need  not  say  with  what  de- 
light, that  the  Austrisiis  had  made  little  or  no 
way  in  the  reduction  of  the  place,  and  that  every 
stronghold  and  bastion  was  still  held  by  Frenoh- 


At  first,  as  I  listened,  the  names  of  new  places 
and  new  generals  confused  me;  but  by  daily 
familiarity  with  the  topic,  I  began  to  perceive 
that  the  Austrians  had  interposed  a  portion  of 
their  force  between  Massena^s  division  and  that 
of  Suchet,  cutting  off  the  latter  fipom  Genoa,  and 
compelling  him  to  fall  back  toward  Chivari  and 
Borghetto,  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf.  This 
was  the  first  success  of  any  importance  obtained ; 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  others  of  equal  sig- 
nificance. Soult  being  driven  from  ridge  to  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  till  he  was  forced  back  within 
the  second  line  of  defenses. 

The  English  officers  were^  loud  in  condemning 
Austrian  slowness;  the  inaptitude  they  exlubit- 
ed  to  profit  by  a  success,  and  the  over-caution 
which  made  them,  even  in  victory,  so  careful  of 
their  own  safety.  From  what  I  Qverheacd,  it 
seemed  plain  that  Genoa  was  untenable  by  any 
troops  but  French,  or  opposed  to  any  other  ad* 
versariea  than  their  present  on6s. 

The  bad  tidingft — such  I  deemed  them— <same 
quicker  and  heavier.  Now,  Soult  was  drivsn 
from  Monte  Notte.  Now,  the  great  advance 
post  of  ]||[onte  Faccio  was  stormed  and  carried. 
Now,  the  double  eagle  was  fioating  firom  San 
Teda,  a  fort  within  cannon  shot  of  Genoa.  A 
vast  semicircle  of  bivouac  fires  stretch^  firom 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  their  reflected 
glare  from  the  sky  lit  up  the  battlements  and 
ramparts  of  the  city. 

"  Even  yet,  if  Massena  would  make  a  darii 
at  them,"  said  a  young  English  lieutenant, 
"  the  white-coats  would  fall  back." 

"  My  life  on't  heM  cut  his  way  through,  if  he 
knew  they  were  only  two  to  one  1" 

And  this  sentiment  met  no  dissentient.  All 
agreed  that  Fren<^  heroism  was  still  equal  to 
the  overthrow  of  a  force  double  its  own. 

It  was  evident  that  all  hope  of  reinforcement 
from  France  was  vain.  Before  they  could  have 
begun  their  march  southward,  the  question  must 
be  decided  one  way  or  other. 

"  There'e  little  doing  to-night,"  said  an  officer, 
as  he  descended  the  ladder  to  the  sick  bay. 
"  Melas  is  waiting  for  some  heavy  mortars  that 
are  coming  up ;   and  then  there  will  be  a  long 


code  of  instructions  from  the  Aulic  Council,  and 
a  whole  treatise  on  gunnery  to  be  read,  befoie 
he  can  use  them.  Trust  itm,  if  Massena  knew 
his  man,  he'd  be  up  and  at  him  I" 

Much  discussion  followed  the  speech,  but  all 
more  or  less  agreed  in  its  sentiment.  Weak  as 
were  the  French,  lowered  by  fever  and  by  famine, 
they  were  still  an  over-match  fo(  their  adversa- 
ries. What  a  glorious  avowal  firom  the  lips  of 
an  enemy  was  this  I  The  words  did  more  f^r . 
my  recovery  than  all  the  pares  and  skill  of  physic 
Oh,  H-  my  countrymen  but  knew  I  if  Masiena 
could  but  hear  it  I  was  my  next  thought ;  and 
I  turned  ,my  eyes  to  the  ramparts,  whose  line 
was  marked  out  by  the  bivouac  fires,  through 
the  darkness*  How  short  the  distance  teemed! 
and  yet  it  was  a  whole  World  of  separation* 
Had  it  bem  a  great  plain  in  a  mountain  tract, 
the  attempt  might  almost  have  appeared  prae> 
ticable ;  at  least,  I  had  often  seen  fellows  who 
would  have  tried  it.  Such  were  the  ready  roads, 
the  royal  paths  to  promotion ;  and  he  who  trod 
them  saved  miles  oi  weary  journey.  I  fell  asleep, 
still  thinking  on  these  things ;  but  they  haunted 
my  dreams.  A  voice  seemed  ever  to  whisper  In 
my  ear — *'  If  Massena  but  knew,  he  would  at- 
tack them  I  One  bold  dash,  and  the  Austrians 
would  fall  back."  At  one  instant,  I  thought 
myself  brought  before  a  court-martial  of  English 
officers,  for  attempting  to  carry  these  tidings, 
and.  proudly  avowing  the  endeavor,  I  femcied  I 
was  braving  the  aoousation.  At  another,  I  waa 
wandering  through  the  streets  of  Genoa,  gazing 
on  the  terrible  soenes  of  famine  I  had  heard  ot 
And  lastly,  I  was  tnarohing  with  a  iiight  party 
to  attack  the  enemy.  The  stealthy  footfall  of 
the  column  appeared  suddenly  to  cease ;  we  were 
discovered ;  the  Anstrian  cavalry  were  upon  us ! 
I  started  and  awoke,  and  found  myself  in  the 
dim,  half-lighted  chamber,  with  pain  and  suffer- 
ing around  me,  and  where,  even  in  this  midnight 
hour,  the  restless  tortures  of  disease  were  yet 
wakeful. 

**  The  silence  is  more  oppressive  to  me  than 
the  roU  of  artillery,"  aaid  one,  a  sick  midship- 
man,  to  his  oomrade.  **  I  grew  accustomed  to 
the  clatter  of  the  guns,  and  slept  all  the  better 
for  it." 

"You'll  scarcely  hear  muoh  more  of  that 
music,"  replied  his  friend.  "  The  French  must 
capitulate  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

"  Not  if  Massena  would  make  a  dash  at 
them,"  thought  I;  and  with  difikulty  oould  I 
refirain  from  uttering  the  words  aloud. 

They  continued  to  talk  to  each  other  in  low 
whispers,  .and  lulled  by  the  drowsy  tones  I  fell 
asleep  once  more,  again  to  dream  of  my  com- 
rades and  their  fortunes.  A  heavy  bang  like  a 
cannon-i^t  awoke  me ;  but  irhether  this  were 
real  or  not  I  never  knew;  most  probably,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  mere  creation  of  my  brain,  for 
all  were  now  in  deep  slumber  around  me,  and 
even  the  marine  on  duty  had  seated  himself  on 
the  ladder,  and  with  his  musket  between  his  legs, 
seemed  dozing  away  peacefully.  1  looked  out 
through  the  little  window  beside  my  berth.    A 
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light  breeie  was  &iiitl]r  rippling  the  Atk  water 
b«oeath  me.  It  wu  the  beginning  of  •  *'  Le- 
vanter," and  scarcely  ruffled  the  vorfaoe  as  it 
swept  along. 

"  Oh,  if  it  would  hot  bear  the  tidings  I  am  full 
oC!"  thought  I.  But  whj  not  dare  the  attempt 
mjself  ?  While  in  America  I  had  teamed  to 
become  a  good  swimmer.  Under  Indian  teadi- 
ing,  I  had  often  passed  hours  in  the  water;  and 
though  now  debilitated  by  long  sickness,  I 
felt  that  the  cause  would  supply  me  with  the 
strength  I  needed.  From  the  instant  that  I 
conoelTed  the  thought,  tiU  I  found  myself  de- 
scending the  ship's  side,  was  scaroely  a  minute. 
Stripping  off  my  woolen  shirt,  and  with  nothing 
but  my  loose  trowsers,  I  crept  through  the  lit- 
tle window,  and  lowering  myself  gently  by  the 
rattlin  of  my  hammock,  descended  slowly  and 
noiselessly  into  the  sea.  I  hung  on  thus  for  a 
oouple  oi  seconds,  half  fearing  the  attempt,  and 
irresolute  of  purpose.  Should  strength  fail,  or 
eren  a  cramp  seiie  me,  I  must  be  lost,  and 
none  would  ever  know  in  what  an  enterprise  I 
had  perished.  It  would  be  s^  down  as  a  mere 
attempt  at  escapci  This  notion  almost  stag- 
gered my  resolution,  but  only  for  a  second  or 
80 ;  and,  with  a  short  prayer,  I  slowly  let  slip 
the  rope,  and  straok  out  to  swim. 

The  immoise  efforts  required  to  get  clear  of 
the  ship's  side  discouraged  me  dreadfidly,  nor 
probably  without  the  aid  of  the  ''  Leranter" 
should  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  suction 
of  the  water  along  the  sides  was  so  powerful. 
At  last,  however,  I  gained  the  open  spaoe,  and 
found  myself  stretching  away  toward  shore 
rapidly.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  I  had 
nothing  to  guide  me  save  the  lights  on  the 
rsihparts ;  but  in  this  lay  my  safety.  Swim- 
ming is,  after  all,  but  a  slow  means  of  pro- 
gression. After  what  I  judged  to  be  an  hour 
in  the  water,  as  I  turned  my  head  to  look  back, 
I  almost  fancied  that  the  great  bowsprit  of  ^e 
T^6raire  was  over  me,  and  that  the  figure 
who  leaned  over  the  taffrail  was  steadily  gaz- 
ing on  me.  How  little  way  had  I  made,  and 
what  a  Vast  reach  of  water  lay  between  me 
and  the  shore !  I  tried  to  animate  my  courage 
by  thinking  of  the  cause,  how  my  comrades 
would  greet  me,  the  honor  in  which  they 
would  hold  me  for  the  exploit,  and  suoh  like; 
but  the  terror  of  failure  damped  this  ardor,  and 
hope  sank  evety  moment  lower  and  lower. 

For  some  time  I  resolved  within  myself  not 
to  look  back;  the  diaoouragement  was  too 
great;  but  the  impulse  to  do  so  became  all  the 
greater,  and  the  only  means  of  resisting  was 
by  counting  tiie  strokes,  and  determining  not  to 
turn  my  head  before  I  had  made  a  thousand. 
The  monotony  of  this  last,  and  the  oeaseless 
effort  io  advance,  threw  me  into  a  Und  of 
dreamy  state,  wherein  mere  mechanical  effort 
remained.  A  few  vague  impressions  are  all 
that  remain  to  me  of  what  followed.  I  remem- 
ber the  sound  of  the  morning  guns  from  the 
fleet;  I  remember,  too,  the  hoisting  of  the 
French  standard  at  daybreak  on  the  fort  of  the 


Mole:  I  have  some  reoollection  of  a  bastion 
crowded  with  people,  and  hearing  shouts  and 
cheers,  like  voices  of  welcome  and  enoourage- 
ment ;  and  then  a  whole  fleet  of  small  boats 
issuing  from  the  harbor,  as  if  by  one  impulse ; 
and  then  there  comes  a  bright  blase  of  light 
over  one  incident,  for  I  saw  myself^  dripping 
and  almost  dead,  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of 
strong  men,  and  carried  along  a  wide  street 
filled  with  people.     I  was  in  Genoa  1 
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Up  a  straight  street,  so  steep  and  so  narrow 
that  it  seemed  a  stair,  with  hundreds  of  men 
crowding  around  me,  I  was  home  along.  Now, 
they  were  sailors  who  carried  me;  now,  white- 
bested  grenadiers,  with  their  bronzed  bold  item ; 
now,  they  were  the  wild-looking  Faqoini  of  ^be 
Mole,  with  long-tasseled  red  caps,  and  gaudy 
sashes  round  their  waists.  Windows  were  open- 
ed on  either  side  as  we  went,  and  eager  faces 
protruded  to  stare  at  me;  and  then  there  were 
shouts  and  cries  of  trimnphant  joy  bursting 
forth  at  every  moment,  amidst  which  I  oouM 
hear  the  ever-reouiring  worda— >"  Escaped  from 
the  English  fleet.*' 

By  what  means,  or  when,  I  had  exchanged 
my  drippfeg  trowsers  of  coarse  sailcloth  for  the 
striped  gear  of  our  republicsa  Itaode— how  one 
had  given  me  his  jacket,  another  a  cap,  and  a 
third  a  shirt— I  knew  not;  but  there  I  was, 
carried  along  in  trinmph,  half  fkinting  from 
exhaustion,  and  almost  maddened  by  excite- 
ment That  I  must  have  told  someUiing  of 
my  history— heaven  knows  how  incoherently 
and  unoonneetedly — is  plain  enough,  for  I  could 
hear  them  repeating  one  to  the  other — "  Had 
served  with  Moreau^s  corps  in  the  Black  Forest;" 
"  A  hussar  of  the  Ninth ;"  ''  One  of  Humbert's 
fellows ;"  and  so  on. 

As  we  tamed  into  a  speoieB  of  "  Plaoe,"  a 
discussion  arose  as  to  whither  they  should  con- 
vey me.  Some  were  for  the  "Cavalry  Bar- 
racks," that  I  might  be  once  more  with  those 
who  resembled  my  old  comrades.  Others,  more 
considerate,  were  for  the  hospital ;  but  a  staff 
officer  decided  the  question  by  stating  that  the 
general  was  at  that  very  moment  receiving  the 
report  in  the  church  of  the  Anunziata,  and  that 
he  ought  to  see  me  at  once. 

"Let  the  poor  fellow  have  some  refresh- 
ment," cried  one-—"  Here,  take  this,  ifs  coffee." 
" No,  no>  the  'petit  goutte'  's  better— *ry  that 
flask."  "  He  shall  have  my  chocolate,"  said 
an  old  major  from  the  door  of  a  cafl^ ;  and  thus 
they  pressed  and  solicited  me  with  a  generosity 
that  I  had  yet  to  learn  how  dear  it  cost. 

"  He  ought  to  be  dressed ;"  "  He  should  be 
in  unifbrm;"  "Is  better  as  he  is;"  "The 
general  will  not  speak  to  him  thus;"  "He 
wUl;"  "He  must." 

Such,  and  such  like,  kept  buzzing  around  me, 
as  with  reeling  brain  and  eoniused  vision  they 
bore  me  up  the  great  steps,  and^jCfirried  me.into 
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»  gorgeoui  chiuoh,  the  most  splendidly  orna- 
mented baikUng  I  had  ever  beheld.  Except, 
howeyer,  in  the  decorations  of  the  ceiling,  and 
the  images  of  saints  which  figured  in  niches 
hi^  up,  CTery  trace  of  a  religious  edifice  had 
disappeared.  The  pulpit  had  gone — ^the  chairs 
and  seats  for  the  choir,  the  oonfe^onals,  the 
shrines,  altars— all  had  been  uprooted,  and  a 
large  table,  at  which  some  twenty  officers  were 
seated  writing,  now  occupied  the  elevated  plat- 
form of  the  high  altar,  while  here  and  there  stood 
groups  of  officers,  with  their  reports  from  their 
various  corps  or  parties  in  out-stations.  Many 
of  these  drew  near  to  me  as  I  entered,  and  .now 
the  buzz  of- voices  in  question,  and  rejoinder 
swelled  into  a  loud  noise,  and  while  some  were 
recounting  my  feat  with  ail  the  seeming  accu- 
racy of  eye-witnesses,  others  iivere  as  resolutely 
protesting  it  all  to  be  impossible.  Suddenly  the 
tumult  wae  hushed,  the  drowd  fell  back,  and  as 
the  clanking  muskets  proclaimed  a  "  salute," 
a  whimpered  murmur  announced  the  "  General.'' 

I  could  just  see  the  waving  plumes  of  his 
stafi^  at  they  passed  mp,  and  then,  as  they 
were  disappearing  in  the  distance,  they  stop- 
ped, and  one  hastily  returned  to  the  entrance 
of  the  church. 

"Where  is  this  fellow;  let  me  see  him,'* 
cried  he,  hurriedly,  brushing  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  Let  him  stand  down;  set  him  on 
his  legs." 

"  He  is  too  weak,  capitaine,"  said  a  soldier. 

"  Plaqe  him  in  a  chair,  then,"  said  the  aid- 
de-camp,  for  such  he  was.  "  You  have  made 
your  escape  from  the  English  fleetfc,  my  man," 
continued  he,  addressing  me. 

"  I  am  an  officer,  and  your  comrade,"  replied 
I,  proudly;  for,  with  all  my  debility,  the  tone 
of  his  address  stung  me  to  the  quick. 

"  In  what  service,  pri^  ?"  asked  he,  with  a 
sneering  look  at  my  motley  costume. 

"  Your  general  shall  hear  where  I  have  served, 
and  how,  whenever  he  it  pleaaed  to  ask  me," 
was  my  answer. 

"  Ay,  parbleu,"  cried  three  or  four  sous-offi- 
ciers  in  a  breath,  "  the  general  shall  see  him 
himself." 

And  with  a  jerk  they  hoisted  me  once  more 
on  their  shoulders,  and  with  a  run — ^the  regular 
storming  tramp  of  the  line — ^they  advanced  up 
the  aisle  of  the  church,  and  never  halted  till 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  the  staff  were  gath^ 
eted  |UK>und  the  general.  A  few  words— they 
sounded  like  a  reprimands— ibllowed ;  a  severe 
voice  bade  the  soldiers  "  fall  back,"  and  I  found 
myself  standing  alone  before  a  tall  and  yery 
strongly  built  man,  with  a  large,  red-brown 
beard ;  he  wore  a  gray  upper  coat  over  his  uni^ 
form,  and  carried  a  riding  whip  in  his  hand. 

"  Get  him  a  seat  Let  him  have  a  glass  of 
wine,"  cried  he,  quickly,  as  he  saw  the  tottering 
efforts  I  was  making  to  beep  my  legs.  "  Are 
yo«  better  now?"  asked  he,  in  a  voice  which, 
rough  as  It  was,  sounded  kindly. 

Seeing  me  so  far  restored,  he  desired  me  to 
recount  my  late  adventure^  which  I  did  in  the 


fewest  words,  and  the  most  concise  fashion  I 
could.  Although  never  interrupting,  I  could 
mark  that  particular  portions  of  my  narrative 
made  much  impression  on  him,  and  he  could 
not  repress  a  gesture  of  impatience  when  I  told 
him  that  I  was  impressed  as  a  seaman  to  fight 
against  the  flag  of  my  own  country. 

"  Of  course,  then,"  cried  he,  "  you  were  driven 
to  the  alternative  of  this  attempt." 
.  "Not  so,  general,"  said  I,  interrupting;  "I 
had  grown  to  be  yery  indifferent  about  my  own 
fortunes.  I  had  become  half  fatalist  as  to  my- 
self. It  was  on  very  different  grounds,  indeed, 
that  I  dared  this  danger.  It  was  to  tell  you, 
for,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  am  addressing  General 
Massena,  tidings  of  deep  importance." 

I  said  these  words  slowly  and  deliberately, 
and  giving  them  all  the  impressiveness  I  was 
able. 

"  Come  this  way,  friend,"  said  he,  and,  as- 
sisting me  to  arise,  he  led  me  a  short  distance 
oSf  and  desired  me  to  sit  down  on  the  steps  in 
front  of  the  altar  railing.  "Now,  you  may 
speak  freely.  I  am  the  General  Massena,  and 
I  have  only  to  say,  that  if  you  really  have  in- 
telligence of  any  value  for  me,  you  shall  be  lib- 
erally rewarded ;  but  if  you  have  not,  and  if  the 
pretense  be  merely  an  effort  to  impose  on  one 
whose  cares  and  anxieties  are  already  hard  to 
bear,  it  would  be  better  that  you  had  perished 
on  sea  than  tried  to  attempt  it." 

There  was  a  stem  severity  in  the  way  he 
said  this,  which  for  a  moment  or  two  actually 
overpowered  me.  It  was  quite  clear  that  he 
looked  for  some  positive  fact— some  direct  piece 
of  information  on  which  he  might  implicitly 
rely;  and  here  was  I  now  with  nothing  save 
the  gossip  of  some  English  lieutenants — ^the  idle 
talk  of  inexperienced  young  officers.  I  was  si- 
lent«  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  wished 
that  I  had  never  reached  ihe  shore,  to  stand  in 
a  ik>sition  of  such  humifiation  as  this. 

"  So,  then,  my  caution  was  not  unneeded,^ 
said  the  general,  as  he  bent  his  heavy  brown 
upon  me.  ^*  Now,  sir,  there  is  but  one  amende 
you  can  make  for  this ;  tell  me,  Irankly,  have 
others  sent  you  on  this  errand,  or  is  the  scheme 
entirely  of  your  own  devising  ?  Is  this  an  En- 
glish plot,  or  is  there  a  Bourbon  element  in  it  ?" 
•  "  Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  said  I,  boldly ; 
for  indignation  at  last  gave  me  couirage.  "I 
hazarded  my  life  to  tell  you  what  I  overheard 
among  the  officers  of  the  fleet  yonder ;  you  may 
hold  their  judgment  cheap;  you  may  not  think 
their  counsels  worth  the  pains  of  listening  to ; 
but  /  could  form  no  opinion  of  this,  and  only 
thought,  If  these  tidings  could  reach  him  he 
might  profit  by  them." 

"And  what  are  they?"  asked  he,  bluntly. 

"They  said  that  your  force  was  wasting 
away  by  famine  and  disease ;  that  your  sup- 
plies could  not  hold  out  above  a  fortnight ;  that 
your  granaries  were  empty,  and  your  hospitals 
filled." 

"They  scarcely  wanted  the  gift  of  second 
sight  to  see  thitf,"  said  he,  bitterly.     "  A  gar- 
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rison  in  close  siege  for  four  months  may  be  sus- 
pected of  as  much. 

"  Yes ;  but  they  said  that  as  SouH's  force  f<^ 
back  upon  the  city  your  position  would  be  ren- 
dered worsft" 

"Fell  back  from  where?"  asked  he,  with  a 
searching  look  i^t  me. 

"  As  I  understood,  from  the  Apennines,'*  re- 
plied I,  growing  more  confident  as  I  saw  that 
ho  became  more  attentire.  "  If  I  understood 
them  aright,  Soult  held  a  position  called  the 
*  Monte  Faccio.'     Is  the^e  such  a  name  ?" 

"  Go  on,"  said  he,  with  a  nod  of  assent. 

"  That  this  could  not  long  be  t^able  without 
gaining  the  highest  fortified  point  of  the  mount- 
ain.    The  '  Monte  Creto,'  they  named  it." 

"The  attempt  on  which  has  faUedl"  said 
Massena,  as  if  carried  away  by  the  subject; 
"  and  Soult  himself  is  a  prisoner  1     C^o  on." 

"They  added,  that  now  but  one  hope  re- 
mained for  this  army." 

"  And  what  was  that,  sir,"  said  he,  fiercely. 
"  What  suggestion  of  cunning  strategy  did  these 
sea  wolves  intimate  ?" 

"  To  cut  your  way  through  the  blockade,  and 
join  Suchet's  corps,  attacking  the  Austrians  at 
the  Monte  Batte,  and  by  the  sea  road  gaining 
the  heights  of  Bochetta." 

"  Do  these  heroic  spirits  know  the  strength 
of  that  same  Austrian  corps  ?— did  they  tell  you 
that  it  numbered  fifty-four  thousand  bayonets  ?" 

"They  oalled  them  below  forty  tiiousand; 
and  that  now  that  Bonaparte  was  on  his  way 
through  the  Alps,  perhaps  by  this,  over  the 
Mount  Cenis — " 

"What!  did  they  say  this?  Is  Bonaparte 
so  near  us  ?"  cried  he,  placing  a  hand  on  either 
shoulder,  as  he  stared  me  in  the  face. 

"  Yes  J  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Keith  brought  the  news  a  week 
ago,  and  there  is  no  secret  made  about  it  in  the 
fleet." 

"  Over  Mount  Cenis !"  repeated  he  to  himself. 
"Already  in  Italy!" 

"Holding  straight  for  Milan,  Lord  Keith 
thinks,"  added  I. 

"No,  sir,  straight  for  the  Tuileries,"  cried 
Massena,  sternly :  and  .then,  correcting  himself 
suddenly,  he  burst  into  a  forced  laugh.  I  must 
confess  that  the  speech  puzzled  me  sorely  at  the 
time,  but  I  lived  to  learn  its  meaning,  and  many 
a  time  have  I  wondered  at  the  shrewd  foresight 
which  even  then  read  the  ambitious  character 
of  the  future  emperor. 

"Of  this  fact,  then,  you  are  quite  certain? 
— ^Bonaparte  is  on  his  march  hither  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  every  day  for  the 
4aat  week,"  replied  I ;  "  and  it  was  in  conse- 
•quence  of  this  that  the  English  officers  used  to 
remark,  if  Massena  but  knew  it  h6M  make  a 
•dash  at  ttiem,  and  clear  his  way  through  at 
•once." 

"They  said  this,  did  they?"  said  he,  in  a 
4ow  voice,  and  as  if  pondering  over  it. 

"  Yes ;  one  and  all  agreed  in  thinking  there 
•oould  not  be  a  doubt  of  the  result." 


"Where  have  you  lenred,  sir?"  asked  he, 
suddenly  turning  on  me,  and  with  a  look  thai 
showed  he  was  resolved  to  test  the  character  of 
the  witnesb. 

"With  Moreau,  sir,  on  the  Bhine  and  the 
Schwarzwald ;  in  Ireland  with  Humbert." 

"Your  regiment?" 

"  The  Ninth  Hussars." 

"  The  *  Tapageurs,'  "  said  he,  laughing.  "  I 
know  them,  and  glsd  I  am  not  to  have  tiieir 
compainr  here  at  this  moment ;  you  were  a  Jie«- 
tenant?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  supposing  that,  on  the  faith  of  what 
you  have  told  me,  t  was  to  follow  the  wise 
counsel  of  these  gentlemen,  would  you  like  the 
alternative  of  gaining  your  promotion  in  the 
event  of  success,  or  being  shot  by  a  peloton  if 
we  faU." 

"  They  seem  sharp  terras,  sir,"  said  I,  smil- 
ing, "  when  it  is  remembered,  that  no  individual 
efforts  of  mine  can  either  promote  one  Tesult  or 
the  other." 

"Ay,  but  they  can,  sir,"  cried  he,  quickly. 
"  If  you  should  turn  but  to  be  an  Austro-En- 
glish  spy ;  if  these  tidings  be  of  «  character  to 
lead  my  troops  into  danger;  if^  in  reliance  on 
yoM,  I  should  be  led  to  compromise  the  honor 
and  safety  of  a  French  army — yowr  life,  were 
it  worth  ten  thousand  times  over  your  own  value 
of  it,  would  be  a  sorry  recompense.  Is  this  in- 
telligible ?" 

"  Far  more  inteilligible  than  flattering,"  said 
I,  laughing;  Ibr  I  saw  that  the  beet  mode  to 
treat  him  was  by  an  imitation  of  his  own  frank 
and  careless  humor.  "I  have  already  risked 
that  life  you  hold  so  cheaply,  to  convey  this  in- 
formation, but  I  am  still  ready  to  accept  the 
conditions  ypu  offer  me,  it^  in  i^e  event  of  suo- 
cess,  my  name  appear  in  the  dispatch." 

He  again  stared  at  me  with  his  dark  and 
piercing  eyes ;  but  I  stood  the  glanee  with  a 
calm  conscience,  and  he  seemed  so  to  read  it, 
for  he  said : 

"  Be  it  so.  I  will,  meanwhile,  teet  your  pru- 
dence. Let  nothing  of  this  Interview  transpire ; 
not  a  word  of  it  among  the  officers  and  com- 
rades you  shall  make  aoquaintanoe  with.  You 
shall  serve  on  my  own  staff;  go  now,  and  recruit 
your  strength  for  a  couple  of  days,  a^d  then  re- 
port yourself  at  head-quarters  when  ready  for 
duty.  Latrobe,  look  to  the  Lieutenant  Tier^ 
nay ;  see  that  he  wants  for  nothing,  anid  let 
him  have  a  horse  and  a  uniform  as  soon  as 
may  be." 

Captain  Latrobe,  the  future  General  of  Divi- 
sion, was  then  a  young,  gay  officer  of  about 
five-and-twenty,  very  good  looking,  and  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  a  buoyancy  which  the  ter- 
rible uncertainties  of  the  siege  could  not  re- 
press. 

"Our  general  talks  nobly,  Tiertiay,"  ssid  he, 
as  he  gave  me  his  arm  to  assist  me;  "but 
you'll  stare  when  I  tell  you  tiiat  *  wanting  for 
nothing'  means,  having  four  ounces  of  black 
bread,  and  ditto  of  blue  cheese  p^  diem ;  and 
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as  to  B  horse,  if  I  possessed  such  an  animal,  I'd 
have  given  a  dinner-party  yesterday  and  eaten 
him.  You  look  surprised,  but  when  you  see 
a  little  more  of  us  hero,  you'll  begin  to  think 
that  prison  rations  in  the  fleet  yonder  were  lux- 
uries compared  to  what  we  have.  No  matter : 
you  shall  take  share  of  my  superabundance,  and 
if  I  have  little  else  to  offer,  I'll  jshow  you  a  view 
from  my  window,  finer  than  any  thing  you 
ever  looked  on  in  your  life,  and  with  a  sea- 
breeze  that  would  be  glorious  if  it  didn't  make 
one  hungry."  ^ 

While  he  thus  rattled  on,  we  reached  the 
street,  and  there  calling  a  couple  of  soldiers  for- 
ward, he  directed  them  to  carry^  me  along  to  his 
quarters,  which  lay  in  the  ^pper  town,  on  an 
elevated  plateau  that  overlool^  the  city  and  the 
bay  together. 

From  the  nanow  lanes,  flanked  with  tall, 
gloomy  houses,  and  steep,  ill-paved  streets,  ex- 
hibiting pover^  and  privation  of  every  kind,  we 
suddenly  emerged  iilto  an  open  space  ol  grass, 
at  one  side  of  which  a  handsome  iron-railing 
stood,  with  a  richly  ornamented  gate,  gorgeously 
gilded.  Within  this  was  a  garden  and  a  fish- 
pond, surrounded  with  statues,  and  further  on, 
a  long,  low  villa,  whose  wi^idows  reached  to  the 
ground,  and  were  shaded  by  a  deep  awning 
of  striped  blue  and  white  canvas.  Camelias, 
orange-trees,  c^tuses,  and  magnolias,  abounded 
every  where;  tulips  and  hyacinths  seemed  to 
grow  wild ;  and  there  was  in  the  half-neglected 
look  of  the  spot  something  of  savage  luxuriance 
that  heightened  the  effect  immensely. 

*'  This  ia  my  Paradise,  Tiemay,  only  wanting 
aa  Eve  to  be  perfect,"  said  Latrobe,  as  he  set 
me  down  beneath  a  spreading  lime-tree.  "  Yon- 
der are  your  English  friends  \  there  they  stretch 
away  for  miles  beyond  that  point.  That's  the 
Monte  Creto,  you  may  have  heard  of;  and 
there's  the  Bochetta.  In  that  valley,  to  the 
left,  the  Austrian  outposts  are  stationed ;  and 
from  those  two  heights  closer  to  the  shore,  they 
are  gracious  enough  to  salute  us  every  evening 
after  sunset,  and  even  prolong. ,  tke  attention 
sometimes  the  whole  night  through.  Turn 
your  eyes  in  this  direction^  and  you'll  see  the 
'  cornice'  road,  that  leads  to  La  Belle  France, 
but  of  which  we  see  as  much  from  this  spot  as 
we  are  ever  like  to  do.  So  much  for  the  geog- 
raphy of  our  position,  and  now  to  look  after 
your  breakfast.  You  have,  of  course,  heard  that 
we  do  not  revel  in  superfluities.  Never  was  the 
boasted  excellence  of  our  national  cookery  more 
severely  tested,  for  we  have  successively  de- 
scended from  cows  and  sheep  to  goats,  horses, 
donkeys,  dogs,  occasionally  experimenting  on 
hides  and  shoe  leather,  till  we  ended  by  xegard- 
ing  a  rat  as  a  rarity,  and  deeming  a  mouse  a 
delicacy  of  the  season.  As  for  vegetables,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  flowering  plant  in  all 
Genoa,  if  tulip  and  ranimculus  roots  had  not 
been  bitter  as  aloes.  These  seem  very  inhos- 
pitable confessions,  but  I  make  them  ^e  more 
freely  since  I  am  about  to  treat  you  *  en  Qour- 
met.'      Come  in  now,  and  ackno^edge  that 


juniper-bark  isn't  bad  coffee,  and  that  commia- 
sary  bread  is  not  to  be  thought  of  *  lightly.'  " 

In  this  fashion  did  my  comrade  invite  me  to 
a  meal,  which,  even  with  this  preface,  was  far 
more  miserable  and  scanty  than  I  looked  for. 

(TO  BB  COMTINUBD.) 


MORBID  IMPULSES. 
"  'pLEASE,  sir,  it's  seven  o'clock,  and  here's 
J.  your  hot  wa'ar."  I  half  awoke,  reflected 
moodily  on  the  .unhappy  destiny  of  early  risers ; 
and  finally,  after  many  turns  and  grunts,  having 
decided  upon  defying  all  engagements  and  du- 
ties, I  feU  asleep  once  more.  In  an  instant  I 
was  seated  in  the  pit  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
gazing  upon  the  curtain,  and,  in  common  with 
a  large  and  brilliant  audience,  anxiously  await- 
ing its  arising,  and  the  appearance  of  Duprea. 
The  curtain  does  rise ;  the  orchestra  are  active ; 
Buprez  has  bowed  her  thanks  to  an  applauding 
concourse;  and  the  opera  is  half  concluded: 
when,  just  as  the  tiieatre  is  hushed  into  death- 
like silence  for  the  great  aria  which  is  to  test 
Duprez's  capacity  and  power,  a  mad  impulse 
seizes  hold  of  me.  I  have  an  intense  desire  to 
yell.  I  feel  as  if  my  life  and  my  eternal  happi- 
ness depend  upon  ray  emulating  a  wild  Indian, 
or  a  London  *  coster'  boy.  I  look  round  on  the 
audience ;  I  see  their  solemn  faces ;  I  note  the 
swelling  bosom  of  the  cantatrice,  the  rapt  anx- 
ie^  of  the  leader,  and  the  dread  silence  of  the 
whole  assembly,  and  I  speculate  on  the  surprise 
and  confusion  a  loud  war-whoop  yell  would  cre- 
ate; and  though  I  foresee  an  ignominious  ex- 
pulsion, perhaps  broken  limbs  and  disgraceful 
exposure  in  the  public  prints,  I  can  not  resist 
the  strange  impulse ;  and  throwing  myself  back 
in  my  stall,  I  raise  a  wild  cry,  such  as  a  circus 
clown  gives  when  he  vaults  into  the  arena,  and 
ties  himself  up  into  a  knot  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion. I  had  not  under-calculated  the  confusion, 
but  I  had  under-calculated  the  indignation.  In 
an  instant  all  eyes  are  upon  me — ^from  the  little 
picoolo-player  in  the  corner  of  the  orchestra,  to 
the  diamonded  duchess  in  the  private  box ;  cries 
of  "  Shame  I  turn  him  out !"  salute  me  on  all 
sides ;  my  neighbors  seize  me  by  the  collar,  and 
call  for  the  police ;  and  in  five  minutes,  ashamed, 
bruised,  and  wretched,  I  am  ejected  into  the 
Haymarket,  and  on  my  way  to  Bow-street. 

"  Please,  sir,  it's  nine  o'clock  now ;  and  Mr. 
Biggs  has  been,  sir ;  and  he  couldn't  wait,  sir ; 
and  he'll  come  again  at  two." 

I  sit  up  in  bed,  rub  my  eyes,  and  awake  to 
consciousness  of  two  facts — namely,  that  I  have 
not  kept  a  very  particular  engagement,  and  that 
I  have  had  a  strange  dream.  I  soon  forgot  the 
former,  but  the  latter  remains  with  mo  for  a 
long  time  very  vividly.  It  toas  a  dream,  I 
know ;  but  still  it  «MXf  so  true  to  what  might 
have  occurred,  that  I  half  fancy  I  shall  recog- 
nize myself  among  the  polioe  intelligence  in  my 
daily  paper ;  and  wheu  I  have  read  the  *'  Times" 
throughout,  and  find  it  was  indeed  a  dream,  the 
subject  still  haunts  me,  and  I  sit  for  a  long 
time  musing  upon  those  singular  morbid  desires 
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and  impulses  which  all  men  more  or  leas  expe- 
rience. 

What  are  they  ?  Do  they  belong  strictly  to 
the  domain  of  physics  or  of  metaphysics  ?  How 
nearly  are  they  allied  to  insanity  ?  May  there 
not  be  a  species  of  spiritual  intoxication  created 
by  immaterial  alcohol,  producing,  through  the 
medium  of  the  mind,  the  same  bodily  absurdities 
as  your  fluid  alcohol  produces  through  the  di- 
recter  agency  of  the  body  itself?  How  far  can 
they  be  urged  as  sxtenuatlng  or  even  defending 
miiKlemeanors  and  crimes  ?  To  guide  me  in 
my  speculations,  I  run  over  a  few  cases  that  I 
oan  call  to  mind  at  once. 

There  is  a  general  fact,  that  no  sooner  hare 
you  mounted  to  a  great  eminence,  than  a  mys- 
terious impulse  urges  you  to  cast  yourself  over 
into  space,  and  perish.  Nearly  aU  people  feel 
this;  nearly  all  conquer  it  in  this  particular; 
but  some  do  not:  and  there  may  be  a  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  all  who  have  perished  from 
the  tops  of  the  monuments  hare  beea  truly 
stlucides.  Then,  again,  witli  water ;  when  you 
see  the  clear  river  sleeping  beneath — ^when  you 
see  the  green  waves  dancing  round  the  prow — 
when  you  hear  and  see  the  roaring  fury  of  a 
cataract — do  yon  not  as  surely  feel  a  desire  to 
leap  into  it,  and  be  absorbed  in  oblivion  ?  What 
is  that  impulse  but  a  perpetual  calenture  ?— or 
may  not  'the  theory  of  calentures  be  all  false, 
and  the  results  they  are  reported  to  cause  be  in 
reality  the  results  of  morbid  impulses?  I  have 
sat  on  the  declt  of  a  steamer,  and  looked  upon 
the  Vaters  as  they  chafed  under  the  perpetual 
scourging  of  the  paddles;  and  I  have  been  com- 
peUed  to  bind  myself  to  the  vessel  by  a  rope,  to 
prevent  a  victory  to  the  morbid  impulses  that 
have  come  upon  me.  Are  not  Ulysses  and  the 
Sirens  merely  a  poetic  statement  of  this  common 
feeling  ? 

But  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of 
morbid  impulses  in  oonnection  with  material 
things,  exists  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
not  very  long  ago  visited  a  large  iron  manufac- 
tory. He  stood  opposite  a  huge  hammer,  and 
watched  with  great  interest  its  perfectly  regular 
strokes.  At  first  it  was  beating  immense  lumps 
of  crimson  metal  into  thin,  black  sheets ;  but 
the  supply  becoming  exhausted,  at  last  it  only 
descended  on  the  polished  anvil.  Still  the  young 
man  gazed  intently  on  its  motion ;  then  he  fol- 
lowed its  stroked  with  a  corresponding  motion 
of  his  head;  then  his  left  arm  moved  to  the 
same  tune ;  and  finally,  he  deliberately  placed 
his  fist  upon  the  anvil,  and  in  a  second  it  was 
■mitten  to  a  jelly.  The  only  explanation  he 
could  afford  was  that  he  felt  an  im^se  to  do 
it ;  that  he  knew  he  should  be  disabled ;  that 
ho  saw  all  the  consequences  in  a  misty  kind  of 
manner ;  but  that  he  still  felt  a  power  within, 
above  sense  and  reason — a  morbid  impulse,  in 
fact,  to  which  he  succumbed,  and  by  which  he 
lost  a  good  right  hand.  This  incident  suggests 
many  things,  besides  proving  the  peculiar  nature 
and  power  of  morbid  impulses :  such  things,  for 
instance,  as  a  law  of  sympathy  on  a  scale  hith- 


erto undreamt  of^  as  well  as  a  musical  tone  per- 
vading all  things. 

But  the  action  of  morbid  impulses  and  de- 
sires is  far  from  being  confined  to  things  ma- 
terial. Witness  the  ocourrence  of  my  dream, 
which,  though  a  dreahi,  was  true  in  spirit. 
More  speeches,  writings,  and  actions  of  humanity 
have  their  result*  in  morbid  impulse  than  we 
have  an  idea  of.  Their  territory  stretches  from 
the  broadest  farce  to  the  deepest- tragedy.  I 
remember  spending  an  evening  at  Mrsi  Canta- 
loupe's, and  being  seized  with  an  impulse  to  say 
a  very  insolent  thing.  ICrs.  Cantaloupe  is  the 
daughter  of  a  small  pork  butcher,  who,  having 
married  the  scapegrace  younger  son  of  a  ridi 
man,  by  a  sudden  sweeping  away  of  elder 
brethren,  Ibnnd  herself  at  the  head  of  a  mansion 
in  Belgravia,  and  of  an  ancient  family.  This 
lady's  pride  of  place,  and  contempt  for  all  be- 
neath her,  exceeds  any  thing  I  have  ever  yet 
seen  or  heard  of;  and,  one  evening,  when  shs 
was  canvassing  the  claims  of  a  few  parvtfiu 
families  in  her  usual  trancka/nt  and  haughty 
manner,  an  impulse  urged  me  to  cry,  at  the  top 
of  my  voicQ  :  "  Madam,  your  father  was  a  llttls 
pork-butcher — ^you  know  he  was !" 

In  vain  I  tried  to  forget  the  fact;  in  vain  I 
held  my  hands  over  my  mouth  to  prevent  my 
shouting  out  these  words.  The  more  I  struggled 
against  it,  the  mvre  powerful  was  the  impulse ; 
and  I  only  escaped  it  by  rushing  headlong  from 
the  room  and  from  the  house.  When  I  gained 
my  own  chambers,  I  was  so  thankful  that  I  had 
avoided  this  gross  impertinence  that  I  could  not 
sleep. 

This  strange  thralldom  to  a  morbid  prompting 
not  unfreqnently  has  its  outlet  in  crimes  of  ths 
deepest  dye.  When  Lord  Byron  was  sailing 
from  Greece  to  Constantinople,  he  was  observed 
to  stand  over  the  sleeping  body  <^  an  Albaiiian, 
'with  a  poniard  in  his  hand ;  and,  after  a  littla 
time,  to  turn  away  muttering,  '^  1  should  iike  to 
know  how  a  man  feels  who  has  oommitted  a 
murder  I"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Byron,  urged  by  a  morbid  impmlse,  was  on  ths 
very  eve  of  knowing  what  he  desired  ;  and  not 
a  few  crimes  have  their  origin  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  facts  exist ;  the  evidence  is  here  in 
superabundance ;  but  what  to  do  with  if?  Can 
a  theory  be  made  out  ?     I  sit  and  reflect. 

There  are  two  contending  parties  in  our  con- 
stitution— mind  and  matter,  spirit  and  body— 
which  in  their  conflicts  produce  nearly  all  tho 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  body  is  the  dhief 
assailant,  and  gen<$rally  gains  the  victory.  Look 
how  our  writers  a^e  influenced  by  bile,  by  spleen, 
by  indigestion;  how  families  are  ruined  by  a 
bodily  ailment  sapping  the  mental  energy  of 
their  heads.  But  the  spirit  takes  its  revenge  in 
a  guerilla  War,  which  is  incessantly  kept  up  by 
these  morbid  impulses-^an  ambuscade  of  tiiem 
is  ever  lurking  td  betray  the  too-oonfldent  body. 
Let  the  body  be  unguarded  for  an  instant,  and 
the  spirit  shoots  forth  Rs  morbid  impulse ;  and 
if  the  body  be  not  very  alert,  over  it  goes  into 
the  sea,  into  the  house-tops,  or  into  the  streets 
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and  jaili.  In  most  w&n  thie  countiy  where  the 
fighting  takes  place  suffara  meet:  in  this  case 
man  is  the  battle-ground;  and  he  must  and 
will  suffer  so  long  as  naind  and  matter,  spirit 
and  body,  do  not-  oo*K>perate  amicably— so  long 
as  they  fight  together,  and  are  foes.  Fortu- 
nately, the  remedy  csn  be  seen.  If  the  body 
do  not  aggress,  the  spi/it  will  not  seek  revenge. 
If  you  keep  the  body  from  irritating,  and  per- 
turbing, and  stultifying  the  mind  through  its 
bUe,  its  spleen,  its  indigestion,  its  brain,  the 
mind  will  most  certainly  never  ix^ure,  stultify, 
or  Ipll  the  body  by  its  mischievous  guerilla  tac- 
tics, by  its  little,  active,  imp-like  agents — ^morbid 
impulses.  We  thus  find  that  there  is  a  deep 
truth  in  utilitarianism,  after  alW-?tbe  rose-color 
romancings  of  chameleon  ¥rriterB.  To  make  a 
man  a  clear-judging  member  of  society,  doing 
wise  actions  in  the  preAent  moment,  and  saying 
wise  and  beautiful  things  for  all  time,  a  great 
indispensable  is — ^to  see  that  the  house  that  his 
spirit  has  received  to  dwell  in  be  worthy  the> 
wants  and  capabilities  of  its  noble  occupant. 
Hence— Uat-tat-ta-tat  1 
"  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Biggs  1" 
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••NuUa  die*  ai 


ENTERING,  o'  the  suddsin,  into  Mercy's 
chamber,  I  founde  her  all  be-wept  and 
wnped,  poring  over  an  old  kirtle  of  mother's  she 
had  bidden  her  re-line  with  buckram.  Coulde 
not  make  out  whether  she  were  sick  of  her  task, 
had  had  words  with  mother,  or  had  some  secret 
inquietation  of  her  owne ;  but,  as  sh^  is  4  girl 
of  few  words,  I  found  I  had  best  leave  her  alone 
after  a  caress  and  kind  saying  or  two.  We  alle 
have  our  troubles. 

....  Trulie  may  I  say  soe.  Here  have  they 
ta'en  a  fever  of  some  low  sorte  in  my  house  of 
refuge,  and  mother,  fearing  it  may  be  y*  sick- 
nesse,  will  not  have  me  goe  neare  it,  lest  I  s' 
bring  it  home.  Mercy,  howbeit,  hath  besought 
her  soe  eamestlie  to  let  her  goe  and  nturse  y* 
sick^  that  mother  hath  granted  her  prayer,  on 
condition  she  retumeth  not  till  y*  fever  bates, 
....  thus  setting  her  life  at  lower  value  than 
our  owne.  Deare  Mercy !  I  woulde  fayn  be  her 
mate. 


We  are  alle  mightie  glad  that  Uupert  Ailing- 
ton  hath  at  lengthe  zealouslie  embraced  y*  studdy 
of  the  law.  'Twas  much  to  be  feared  at  y  firste 
there  was  noe  application  in  him,  and  though 
we  all  pitied  him  when  father  first  broughte  him 
home,  a  pillaged,  portionlesse  client,  with  none 
other  to  espouse  his  rightes,  yet  'twas  a  pitie 
soone  allied  with  contempt  when  we  founde 
how  emptie  he  was,  caring  for  nought  but  aroh- 
erie  and  skittles  and  the  popinjaye  out  o'  the 
house,  and  dicing  and  tables  within,  which  fa- 
ther w^  on  noe  excuse  permitt.  Soe  he  had  to 
*  Continued  from  tibe  Juoe  Number. 


conform,  ruefullie  enow,  and  himg  piteouslie  on 
hand  for  awhile.  I  mind  me  of  Bess's  saying, 
about  Christmasse,  "Heaycn  send  us  open 
weather  while  Allington  is  here;  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  is  one  that  will  bear  shutting  up." 
Howbeit,  he  seemed  to  incline  towards  Daisy, 
who  is  handsome  enow,  and  cannot  be  hindered 
of  two  hundred  pbimds,  and  so  he  kept  within 
bounds,  and  when  father  got  him  hia  cause  he 
was  mightilie  thankfulle,  and  would  have  left 
us  out  of  hand,  but  father  persuaded'  him  to  let 
his  estate  recover  itself  and  fum  y«  mean  time 
to  profitt,  and,  in  short,  so  wrought  on  him,  that 
he  hath  now  become  a  student  in  right  earneste. 


Soe  we  are  going  to  lose  not  only  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, but  Mr.  Gunnel  1  How  sorrie  we  alle  are ! 
It  seemeth  he  hath  long  been  debating  for  and 
agaynst  y*  church,  and  ti  length  finds  his  mind 
so  stronglie  set  towards  it,  as  he  can  keep  out 
of  it  noe  longer.  Well  I  we  shall  lose  a  good 
master,  and  y*  ehuroh  will  gayn  a  good  servant. 
Drew  will  supplie  his  place,  that  is,  according 
to  his  beste,  but  our  worthy  Welshman  c^ureth 
soe  little  for  young  people,  and  is  so  abstract 
from  y«  world  about  him,  that  we  shall  oft  feel 
oiir  loss.  Father  hath  promised  Gonellus  his 
interest  with  y*  Cardinall. 

I  fell  into  disgrace  for  holding  speech  with 
Mercy  over  y  pales,  but  she  is  confident  there 
is  noe  danger;  the  sick  are  doing  well,  and 
none  of  y*  whole  have  fallen  sick.  She  sayth 
Gammer  Gurney  is  as  tender  of  her  as  if  sh^ 
were  her  daughter,  and  wiU  let  her  doe  noe  vile 
or  paynfull  office,  soe  as  she  hatk  little  to  doe 
but  -read  and  pray  for  y«  poor  souls,  and  feed 
'em  with  savourie  messes,  and  they  are  alle  so 
harmonious  and  full  of  cheer,  as  to  be  like  birds 
in  a  nest.  Mercy  deserves  theire  blessings  more 
than  I.  Were  I  a  free  agent,  she  s'  not  be 
alone  now,  aud  I  hppe  ne'er  to  be  withheld 
therefrom  agayn. 

Busied  with  my  fionf  ers  y«  chief  o'  the  fore- 
noon, I  was  fayn  to  rest  in  the  pavilion,  when, 
entering  therein,  whom  shoulde  I  stumble  upon 
bu^WilUam,  layd  at  length  on  y*  fioor,  with  his 
arms  under  his  head,  and  his  book  on  y*  ground. 
I  was  withdrawing  brisklie  enow,  when  he  called 
out,  "  Don't  goe  away,  since  you  are  here,"  in 
a  tone  soe  rough,  soe  unlike  his  usual  key,  as 
that  I  paused  in  a  maze,  and  then  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  red.  He  sprung  to  his  feet  and  sayd, 
"Meg,  come  and  talk  to  me,"  and,  taking  my 
hand  in  his,  stepped  quicklie  forthe  without  an- 
other word  sayd,  till  we  reached  the  elm-tree 
walk.  I  marvelled  to  see  him  soe  moven,  and 
expected  to  hear  somewhat  that  shoulde  dis- 
please me,  scarce  knowing  what;  however,  I 
might  have  guest  at  it  from  then  till  now, 
without  ever  nearing  y*  truth.  His  first  words 
were,  "  I  wish  Erasmus  had  ne'er  crost  y*  thresh* 
olde;  he  has  made  me  very  unhappie;"  then, 
seeing  me  stare,  "  Be  not  his  council  just  now, 
dear  Meg,  but  bind  up,  if  thou  canst,  the  wounds 

he  has  made There  be  some  woimds,  thoui 
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knowest,  though  but  of  a  cut  finger  or  the  like, 
that  we  can  not  well  bind  up  for  ourselves." 

I  made  answer,  ^*  I  am  a  young  and  unskilled 
leech." 

He  replyed,  "  But  you  have  a  quick  wit,  and 
patience,  and  kindncsse,  and,  for  a  woman,  are 
not  scant  of  learning." 

"Nay,"  I  sayd,  "but  Mr.  Gunnel—" 

"  Gunnel  would  be  the  last  to  help'  me,  "  in- 
terrupts'Will,  "nor  can  I  speak  to  your  father. 
He  is  alwaies  too  busie  now     .  .  besides — " 

"  Father  Francis,"  1  put  in. 

"  Father  Francis  ?"  repeats  Will,  with  a  shake 
o*  thp  head  and  a  ruefuU  smile,  '*  dost  thou  think, 
Meg,  he  coulde  answer  me  if  I  put  to  him  Pi- 
late's question,  *  What  is  truth  ?'  " 

"  We  know  alreadie,"  quoth  I. 

Sayth  Will,  "  What  do  we  know?" 

I  paused,  then  made  answer  reverentlie, 
"That  Jesus  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life." 

"  Ye8,"'he  exclayraed,  clapping  his  hands  to- 
gether in  a  strange  sort  of  passion;  "that  we 
doe  know,  blessed  be  God,  and  other  foundation 
can  or  ought  no  man  to  fay  than  that  is  layd, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ.  But,  Meg,  is  this  the 
principle  of  our  church  ?" 

"  Yea,  verily,"  I  steadfastlie  replied. 

"  Then,  how  has  it  beene  overlayd,"  he  hur- 
riedUe  went  on,  "  with  men's  inventions  !  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  a  sacrifice  once  offered ;  we  holde 
the  host  to  be  a  continuall  sacrifice.  Holy  writ 
telleth  us  where  a  tree  falls  it  must  lie ;  we  are 
taughtc  that  our  prayers  may  free  souls  from 
purgatorie.  The  word  sayth,  *by  faith  ye  are 
saved  j*  the  church  sayth  we  may  be  saved  by 
our  works.  It  is  written  'The  idols  he  shall 
utterly  abolish ;'  we  worship  figures  of  gold  and 
silver.  .  ." 

"Hold,  hold,"  I  sayd,  "I  dare  not  Usten  to 
this.  .  .  you  are  wrong,  you  know  you  are 
wrong." 

"How  and  where,"  he  sayth;  "onlie  tell  me. 
1  long  to  be  put  rightc." 

"  Our  images  are  but  symbols  of  our  saints," 
I  made  answer ;  "  tis  onlie  y«  ignorant  and  un- 
learned that  worship  y*  mere  wood  and  stone." 

"  But  why  worship  saints  at  alle  ?"  persisted 
Will ;  "  Where's  the  warrant  for  it  ?" 

I  sayd,  "  Heaven  has  warranted  it  by  sundrie 
and  speciall  miracles  at  divers  times  and  places. 
I  may  say  to  you,  Will,  as  Socrates  to  Agathon, 
*You  may  easilie  argue  agaynst  me,  but  you 
cannot  argue  agaynst  the  truth.'  " 

"  Oh,  put  me  not  off  with  Plato,"  he  impa- 
tientlie  replyed,  "  refer  me  but  to  holie  writ:" 

"How  can  I,"  quoth  I,  "when  you  have  ta'en 
away  my  Testament  ere  I  had  half  gone  through 
it  ?  'Tis  this  book,  I  fear  me,  poor  Will,  hath 
unsettled  thee.  Our  church,  indeed,  sayth  the 
unlearned  wrest  it  to  theire  destruction.'* 

"  And  yet  the  apostle  sayth,"  rejoyncd  Will, 
"that  it  contayns  alle  things  necessarie  to  our 
salvation." 

"  Doubtlesse  it  doth,  if  we  knew  but  where  to 
find  them,"  I  replied. 


"  And  how  find,  unlefise  we  seeke  ?"  he  pur- 
sued, "  and  how  know  which  road  to  take,  when 
we  find  the  scripture  and  the  church  at  issue?" 

"  Get  some  wiser  "head  to  advise  us,"  I  re- 
joyned. 

"  But  an'  if  the  obstacle  remains  the  same  ?" 

"I  cannot  suppose  that,"  I  somewhat  im- 
patientlie  returned,  "God's  word  and  God's 
ehuroh  must  agree ;  'tis  only  we  that  make  them 
at  issue." 

"Ah,  Meg,  that  is  just  such  an  answer  ar 
Father  Francis  mighte  give — it  solves  noe  diffi- 
cultie.  If,  to  alle  human  reason,  they  pull  op 
posite  ways,  by  which  shall  we  abide  ?  I  know ; 
I  am  certain.      '  7W,  Vomine  Juu,  e$  ju$tiHa 

He  looked  soe'  rapt,  with  olaspt  htods  and 
upraysed  eyes,  as  that  I  coulde  not  but  look  on 
him  and  -hear  him  with  solemnitie.  At  length 
I  sayd,  "  If  you  know  and  are  certayn,  you  have 
noe  longer  anie  doubts  for  me  to  lay,  and  with 
your  will,  we  will  holde  this  discourse  noe  longer, 
for  however  moving  and  however  oonsidei^ble  its 
subject  matter  may  be,  it  approaches  forbidden 
ground  too  nearlie  for  me  to  feel  it  safe,  and  I 
question  whether  it  savoureth  not  of  heresie. 
However,  Will,  1  most  heartijie  pitie  you,  and 
will  prAy  for  you." 

"Do,  Meg,  do,"  he  replyed,  "  and  say  nought 
to  anie  one  of  this  matter." 

"Indeede  I  shall  not,  for  I  think  'twoulde 
bring  you  if  not  me  into  trouble,  but,  since  thou 
hast  soughte  my  counsel,  Will,  receive  it  now 
and  take  it.  .  .  .*' 

He  sayth,  "Whatisit?" 

"  To  read  lesfi,  pray  more,  fast,  and  use  such 
discipline  as  our  church  reconunends,  and  I 
question  not  this  temptation  will  depart.  Make 
a  fayr  triall." 

And  soe,  away  from  him,  though  he  woutde 
fain  have  sayd  more,  and  I  have  kept  mine 
owne  worde  of  praying  for  him  fiill  eamestlie, 
for  it  pitieth  m^  to  see  him  in  such  case. 


Poor  Will,  I  never  see  him  look  grave  now, 
n<5r  heare  him  sighe,  without  thinking  I  know 
the  cause  of  his  secret  disoontentation.  He  hath, 
I  believe,  followed  my  council  to  y«  letter,  for 
though  y  men's  quarter  of  y  house  is  soe  far 
aparte  from  ours,  it  hath  come  rounde  to  me 
through  Barbara,  who  hath  it  fipom  her  brother, 
that  Mr.  Roper  hath  of  late  lien  on  y«  ground, 
and  used  a  knotted  cord.  As  'tis  one  of  y«  acts 
of  mercy  to  relieve  others,  when  we  can,  from 
Satanic  doubts  and  inquietations,  I  have  been  at 
some  payns  to  make  an  abstracte  of  such  pas- 
sages firom  y*  fathers,  and  such  narratives  of 
noted  and  undeniable  miracles  as  cannot,  I 
think,  but  carry  conviction  with  them,  and  I 
hope  they  may  minister  to  his  soul's  comfort. 


Tnecdiy. 

Supped  with  my  Lord  Sands.    Mother  played 

mumchance  with  my  lady,  but  father,  who  saith 

he  woulde  rather  feast  a  hundred  poor  men  than 

eat  at  one  rich  man's  table,  came  not  in  till 
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Ute,  on  plea  of  buAinoMe.  My  lord  tolde  him 
the  king  had  risitted  him  not  long  agone,  and 
was  Boe  well  content  with  his  manor  as  to  wish 
it  were  his  owne,  for  the  singular  fine  ayr  and 
pleasant  growth  of  wood.  In  fine,  wound  up  y* 
evening  with  musick.  My  lady  hath  a  pair  of 
fine  toned  clavichords,  and  a  mandoline  that 
stands  five  feet  high ;  the  largest  in  England, 
except  that  of  the  Lady  Mary  Dudley.  The 
sound,  indeed^  is  powerfiiU,  but  methinketh  the 
instrument  ungaynlie  for  a  woman.  Lord  Sands 
sang  us  a  new  ballad,  "  The  King's^HuntVup," 
which  father  affected  hugelie.  I  lacked  spiritt 
to  sue  my  lord  for  y  words,  he  being  soe  firee- 
spokeh  as  alwaies  to  da^h  me;  howbeit,  I  mind 
they  ran  somewhat  thus. ...     , 

"The  boni  if  up,  the  hunt  !•  up. 
And  U  if  wdl-nl^  daye. 
Bury  our  King  hai  gooe  hoatfng 
To  bring  hit  deere  to  b«ye. 
The  e«ft  if  bright  with  morning  Ilghte, 
And  darkneM  it  li  fled, 
And  the  merrle  horn  wakes  vp  y  mora 
To  leave  his  idle  bed. 
Beholde  y  aUet  with  goldeadyea, 
Are . . ." 

-^The  rest  hath  escaped  me,  albeit  I  know 
there  was  some  burden  of  hey-tantera,  where  my 
lord  did  stamp  and  sna^  his  fingers.  He  is  a 
merry  heart. 

Now  that  Gunnel  is  gone,  I  take  to  heart 
that  I  profited  not  more  by  his  teaching.  Say- 
hig  to  Mercy,  overnight,  that  methought  she 
missed  not  our^good  master,  she  made  answer, 
**  Oh  yes,  I  doe ;  how  can  I  choQse  but  miss  him, 
who  taught  mo  to  be,  to  doe,  and  to  suffer  ?^' 
And  this  with  a  light  laugh,  yet  she  lookt  not 
merrie. 

.  .  .  Writing  y  above,-I  was  interrupted  by 
ehriU  cries  either  of  womamor  boy,  as  of  one  in 
acute  payn,  and  ran  forthe  of  my  chamber  to 
leame  y  cause.  I  met  Bess  coming  hastUie  out 
of  y*  garden,  looking  somewhat  pale,  and  cried, 
"  What  is  it  ?"  She  made  answer,  "  Father  is 
having  Dick  HalliweU  beaten  for  some  evill 
communication  with  Jack.  'Tis  seldom  oc  nevbr 
he  proceedeth  to  such  extremities,  soe  the  ofience 
most  needs  have  beene  something  pernicious ; 
and,  e'en  as  'tis,  father  is  standing  by  to  see  he 
is  not  smitten  overmuch;  ne'ertheleese,  Giles 
lays  the  stripes  on  with  a  will." 

It  turned  mo  sick.  I  have  somewhat  of  my 
motiier  in  me,  who  was  a  tender  and  delicate 
woman,  that  woulde  weepe  to  see  a  bird  lolled 
by  a  cat.  I  hate  corporall  punishments,  and 
yet  they've  Scripture  warrant.  Father  seldom 
hath  recourse  to  'em ;  and  yet  we  feare  as  well 
as  love  him  more  than  wo  doe  mother,  who, 
i^en  she  firste  esme  arnong  u%  afore  father  had 
softened  her  down  a  little,  used  to  hit  righte 
and  left.  I  mind  me  of  her  saying  one  day  to 
her  own  daughter  Daisy,  **  Your  tucker  is  too 
low,"  and  giving  her  a  slap,  mighte  have  beene 
hearde  in  Chelsea  Eeach.  And  there  was  the 
stamp  of  a  greate  red  hsmd  on  Daisys  white 
shoulder  all  y  fiirenoon,  but  the  worst  of  it  was, 
that  Daisy  tooke  it  with  perfect  immoveabilitie. 


nor  lookt  in  the  leaste  ashamed,  which  Scripture 
sayth  a  daughter  shoulde  doe,  if  her  parent  but 
spit  in  her  face,  i.e.  sett  on  her  some  publick 
mark  of  contumely.  Soe  far  from  this,  1  even 
noted  a  silent  look  of  scora,  which  payned  me, 
for  of  all  the  denunciations  in  Holy  Writ,  there 
is  none  more  awfuU  to  my  mind  than  that  which 
sayth,  "The  eye  that  roocketh  at  father  or 
mother,"  not  alone  the  tongue,  but  e'en  the  eye, 
— "  the  young  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it 
out." 


Sayth  Lord  Uutland  to  my  father,  in  his  acute 
sneering  way,  "Ah,  ah,  Sir  Thomas,  Honoru 
nmtatU  tfiores." 

"Not  so,  in  faith,  my  lord,"  returns  father, 
"  but  have  a  care  lest  we  translate  the  proverb, 
and  say,  Honours  change  Manners." 

It  served  him  right,  and  the  jest  is  worth 
preserving,  because  'twas  not  premeditate,  as 
my  lord's  very  likely  was,  but  retorted  at  once 
and  in  self-defence.  I  don't  believe  honours 
hav€  changed  the  Mores.  As  father  told  mother, 
there's  the  same  face  under  the  hood.  'Tis 
comique,  too,  the  fulfilment  of  Erasmus  his 
prophecy.  Plato's  year  has  not  come  rounde, 
but  they  have  got  father  to  court,  and  the  long 
seems  minded  never  to  let  him  goe.  For  us, 
we  have  the  same  untamed  spiritts  and  uncon- 
strayned  course  of  life  as  ever,  neither  lett  nor 
hindered  in  our  daylie  studdies,  though  we  dress 
somewhat  braver,  and  see  more  companie. 
Mother's  head  was  a  little  turned,  at  first,  by 
the  change  and  enlargment  of  the  householde 
.  .  .  the  acquisition  of  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  sur- 
veyor of  the  dresser,  jFeoman  of  the  pastrie,  etc., 
but  as  father  laugbinglie  tolde  her,  the  increase 
-of  her  cares  soon  steddied  her  witts,  for  she 
found  she  had  twenty  unthrifts  to  look  after 
insteade  of  half-a-dozen.  And  the  same  with 
himselt  His  responsibilities  are  so  inoreast, 
that  he  grutches  at  every  hour  the  court  steals 
from  his  family,  and  vows,  now  and  then,  he 
will  leave  off  joking  that  the  king  may  the 
sooner  wearie  of  him.  But  this  is  onlle  in  jest, 
for  he  feels  it  is  a  power  given  him  over  lighter 
minds,  which  he  may  exert  to  useful!  and  high 
purpose.  Onlle  it  keepeth  him  £rom  needing 
Damocles  his  sword ;  he  trusts  not  in  the  favour 
of  princes  nor  in  the  voyoe  of  the  people,  and 
keeps  his  soul  as  a  weaned  child.  'Tis  much 
for  us  now  to  get  an  hour's  leisure  with  him, 
and  makes  us  feel  what  our  olde  privilleges 
were  when  we  knew  'em  not.  Still,  I'm  pleased 
without  being  over  elated,  at  his  having  risen  to 
his  proper  level. 

The  king  to6ke  us  by  surprise  this  morning  : 
mother  had  scarce  time  to  slip  on  her  scarlett 
gown  and  ooif^  ere  he  was  in  y*  house.  His 
grace  was  mighty  pleasant  to  all^  and,  at  going, 
saluted  all  round,  which  Bessy  took  humourous- 
ly, Daisy  immoveablie,  Mercy  humblie,  I  dis- 
tastefullie,  and  mother  deligbtedlie.  She  calls 
him  a  fine  man ;  he  is  indeede  big  enough,  and 
like  to  become  too  big ;  with  long  slits  of  eyea 
that  gaze  freelle  on  all,  as  who^^oulde  say. 
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"  Who  dare  let  or  hinder  va  ?"  His  brow  be- 
tokens  sense  and  firanknesse,  his  eyebrows  are 
supercilious,  and  his  cheeks  pufiy.  A  tolling, 
straddling  gait,  and  abrupt  speech. 

'Tother  evening,  as  father  and  I  were,  un* 
wontedly,  strolling  together  down  the  lane,  there 
accosts  us  a  shabby  poor  fellow,  with  something 
unsettled  in  his  eye.  ... 

'^  Master,  sir  knight,  and  may  it  please  your 
judgeship,  my  name  is  Patteson.'* 
-  "Very  likely,"  says  father,  "and  my  name 
is  More,  but  what  is  that  to  th^  purpose  ?" 

"  And  that  is  more  to  Ihe  purpose,  you  mighte 
have  saidf"  returned  tbe  other. 

"  Why,  soe  I  mighte,"  says  father,  "  but  how 
shoulde  I  have  proved  it  ?" 

"You  who  are  a  lawyer  shoulde  know  best 
about  that,"  rejoyned  the  poor  knave ;  "  'tis  too 
hard  for  poor  Patteson." 

"  Well,  but  who  are  you?"  says  father,  "  and 
what  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  Don't  you  mind  me  ?"  says  Patteson ;  "  I 
played  Hold-your- tongue,  last  Christmasse  revel 
was  five  years,  and  they  called  me  a  smart  chap 
then,  but  last  Martinmasse  I  fell  from  y*  church 
steeple,  and  shook  my  bsain-pan,  I  think,  for  its 
contents  have  seemed  addled  ever  since;  see 
what  I  want  now  is  to  be  made  a  fool." 

"  Then  you  are  not  one  now?"  says  father. 

"If  I  were,"  says  Patteson,  "I  shoulde  not 
have  come  to  you." 

"Why,  like  cleaves  to  like,  yom  know  they 
say,"  says  father. 

"Aye,"  says  'tother^  "but  I've  reason  and 
feeling  enow,  too,  to  know  you  are  no  fool, 
though  I  thoughte  you  might  want  one.  Great 
people  like  *em  at  their  tables,  IVe  heaide  say, 
though  I  am  sure  I  can't  gliesse  why,  for  it 
makes  me  sad  to  see  fools  laughed  at ;  ne'erthe- 
ksse,  as  I  get  laughed  at  alreadie,  methinketh 
I  may  as  well  get  paid  for  tiie  job  if  I  can,  b«ing 
unable,  now,  to  doe  a  stroke  of  work  In  hot 
weather.  And  I'm  the  onlie  son  of  my  mother, 
and  she  is  a  widow.  But  perhaps  I'm  not  bad 
enough." 

"  I  know  not  tiiat,  poor  knave,"  says  father, 
touched  with  quick  pity,  "  and,  for  those  that 
laugh  at  fools,  my  oj^nion,  Patteson,  is,  that 
they  are  the  greater  fools  who  laugh.  To  tell 
you  the  troth,  I  had  had  noe  mind  to  take  a 
fool  into  mine  establishment,  having  always  had 
a  fancy  to  be  prime  fooler  in  it  myselfo ;  how- 
ever, you  incline  me  to  change  my  purpose,  for, 
as  I  said  anon,  like  cleaves  to  like,  soe  I'll  tell 
you  what  we  will  doe — divide  the  businesse  and 
goe  halvee-^-I  oontinning  the  fooling,  and  thou 
receiving  the  salary ;  that  is,  if  I  find,  on  in- 
quiry, thou  art  given  to  noe  vice,  including  that 
of  scurriUitie." 

"  May  it  like  your  goodness,"  says  poor  Pat- 
teson, "  I've  been  the  subject,  oft,  of  scnrrilUtie, 
and  affect  it  too  little  to  offend  that  way  myself. 
I  ever  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  my  head,  'specially 
among  young  ladies." 

"  That  minds  me,"  says  father,  "  of  a  butlei 
who  sayd  he  always  was  sober,  especially  when 


he  had  oold  water  to  drink.  Can  you  read  and 
write?" 

"  Well,  and  what  if  I  cannot  ?"  retarm  Pat- 
teson,  "  there  ne'er  was  but  one,  I  ever  heard 
of^  that  knew  letters,  never  having  learnt,  and 
well  he  might,  for  he  made  them  that  made 
them." 

"Meg,  there  is  sense  in  this  poor  fellow," 
says  father,  "we  wilt  hKve  him  home  and  be 
kind  to  him." 

And,  sure  enow,  we  have  done  so  and  been  to 
ever  since. 

A  glance  at  the  anteoeding  pages  of  this 
libeUus  me-«heweth  poor  Will  Aoper  at  y  sea- 
son his  love-fitt  for  me  was  at  its  height.  He 
troubleth  me  vrith  it  no  longer,  nor  with  his  re- 
ligious disquietationsT  Hard  studdy  of  the  law 
hath  filled  his  bead  with  other  matters,  and 
made  him  infinitely  more  rationall,  and  by  con- 
sequents, more  agreeable.  'Twas  one  of  those 
preferences  young  people  sometimes  manifest, 
themselves  know  neither  why  nor  wherefore, 
and  am  shamed,  afterwards,  to  be  reminded  ot 
I'm  sure  I  shall  ne'er  remind  him.  There  was 
notiking  in  me  to  fix  a  rational  or  passionate 
regard.  I  have  neitiier  Bess's  witt  nor  white 
teeth,  nor  Daisy's  dark  eyes,  nor  Mncy'i  dim- 
ple. A  plain-favoured  girl,  with  changefulle 
spiritt»— that's  alle. 

Patteson's  latest  jest  was  taking  precedence 
of  father  yesterday,  with  the  saying,  "Give 
place,  brother ;  you  are  but  jester  to  King  Har- 
ry, and  I'm  jester  to  Sir  ThomU  More;  I'll 
leave  yon  to  decide  which  is  y*  greater  man  of 
the  two." 

"Why,  gossip,"  cries  fatiier,  "his  graoe 
woulde  make  two  of  me." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returns  Patteson,  "he's 
big  enow  for  two  such  as  you  aie^  I  grant  ye, 
but  the  king  oan't  make  two  of  you.  No !  lords 
and  oommons  may  make  a  Idng,  but  a  king 
can't  make  a  Sir  Thomas  More." 

"  Yes,  ho  can,"  rejoyns  father,  "  he  can  make 
me  Lord  Chancellor,  and  then  he  will  make  me 
more  than  I  am  already ;  ergo  he  will  make  Sir 
Thomas  more." 

"But  what  I  mean  is,"  persists  the  fool, 
^*  that  thtf  king  can't  make  such  another  as  yon 
are,  any  more  than  all  the  king's  horses  and 
all  the  king's  men  can  put  Humty-dumty  to- 
gether again,  which  is  an  ancient  riddle,  and 
full  of  marrow.  And  soe  he'll  find,  if  ever 
he  lifts  thy  head  off  from  thy  shoulders,  which 
God  forbid." 

Father  delighteth  in  sparring  with  Patteson 
far  more  than  in  jesting  with  y*  king,  whom  he 
alwaies  looks  on  as  a  lion  that  may,  any  min- 
ute, fall  on  him  and  rend  him.  Whereas,  with 
'tother,  he  ungirds  his  mind.  Their  banter 
commonly  exceeds  not  plesaotrie,  but  Patteson 
is  ne'er  without  an  answer,  and  although,  may- 
be, each,  amuses  himselfe  now  and  then  with 
thinking,  "  I'll  put  him  up  with  such  a  ques- 
tion," yet,  once  begun,  the  skein  runs  off  the 
reel  without  a  knot,  and  shews  the  excellent 
nature  of  botb,  soe  free  are  they  alike  from  mal* 
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ioe  and  orer-UcenBe.  Soxnotiinos  their  cuts  are 
neater  than  common  liBteners  apprehend.  IVe 
seen  Rupert  and  Will,  in  fencing;,  make  their 
swords  flash  in  the  sim  at  every  parry  and 
thrust  j  agayn,  owing  to  some  change  in  mine 
owne  pottition,  or  the  decline  of  y*  sun,  the  scin- 
tillationa  have  escaped  me,  though  I've  known 
their  rays  must  have  been  emitted  in  some 
quarter  alle  the  same* 

Patteson,  with  one  of  Argus's  cast  feathers 
in  his  hand,  is  at  this  moment  beneath  my  lat- 
ticei,  astride  on  a  stone  balustrade,  while  Bessy, 
whom  he  muoh  affects,  is  sitting  on  the  steps, 
feeding  her  peacocks.  Sayth  Patteson,  "  Canst 
tell  me,  mistress,  why  peacocks  have  soe  manie 
eyes  in  theire  tails,  and  yet  can  onlie  see  with 
two  in  theire  heads  ?" 

**  Because  those  two  make  them  so  vain  al- 
readie,  fool,'*  says  Bess,  **  that  were  they  always 
beholding  thaiie  own  glory,  they  would  be  in- 
tolerable." 

"  And  ,besideB  that,"  says  Patteson,  **  the  less 
we  see  or  heare,  either,  of  what  passes  behind 
our  backs,  the  better  for  us,  since  knaves  will 
make  mouths  at  us  tiien,  for  as  glorious  as  we 
may  be.  Canst  tell  me,  mistress,  why  the  pea- 
cock waa  the  last  bird  that  went  into  the 
ark?" 

"First  teU  me,  fool,"  returns  Bess,  "how 
tiion  knowest  that  it  was  soe  ?" 

"  Nay,  a  fool  may  ask  a  question  mt^  puzzle 
a  wiseard  to  answer,"  rejoyns  Patteson;  "I 
nughte  ask  you,  for  example,  where  they  got 
theire  fresh  kitohen-stuff  in  the  ark,  or  whether 
the  birds  ate  other  than  grains,  or  the  wild 
beasta  other  than  flesh.  It  needs  must  have 
been  a  granary." 

"  We  ne'er  shew  ourselves  such  fools,"  says 
Bess,  "  as  in  seeking  to  know  more  than  in  writ- 
ten. They  had  enough,  if  none  to  spare,  and 
we  scarce  can  tell  how  little  is  enough  for  bare 
sustenance  in  a  state  of  perfect  inaction.  If 
the  oreatures  were  kept  low,  they  were  all  y* 
less  fierce." 

"Well  answered,  mistress,"  says  P.atteson; 
"  but  tell  me,  why  do  you  wear  two  crosses  ?" 

"Nay,  fool,"  returns  Bess,  "I  wear  but 
one. 

"  Oh,  but  I  say  you  wear  two,"  says  Patte- 
son, "  one  at  your  gurdle,  and  one  that  nobody 
sees.  We  alle  wear  the  unseen  one,  you  know. 
Some  have  theirs  of  gold,  alle  carven  and  shaped, 
soe  as  you  hardlie  tell  it  for  a  cross  .  .  .  like  my 
lord  cardinall,  for  instance  .  .  .  but  it  is  one,  for 
alle  that.  Ajid  others,  of  iron,  that  eateth  into 
their  hearts . . .  methinketh  Master  Roper's  must 
be  one  of  'em.  For  me,  I'm  content  with  one 
of  wood,  like  that  our  deare  Lord  bore;  what 
was  goode  enow  for  him  is  goode  enow  for  me, 
and  I've  noe  temptation  to  shew  it,  as  it  isn't 
fine,  nor  yet  to  chafe  at  it  for  being  rougher 
than  my  neighbour's,  nor  yet  to  make  myself  a 
second  because  it  is  not  hard  enow.  Doe  you 
take  me,  mistress?" 

"  I  take  you  for  what  you  are,"  says  Bess, 
"a  poor  fool." 


"Nay,  niece,"  says  Patteson,  "my  brother 
your  father  hath  made  me  rich." 

"I  mean,"  says  Bess,  "you  have  more  wis- 
dom than  witt,  and  a  real  fool  has  neither, 
therefore  you  are  only  a  make-believe  fool." 

"  Well,  there  are  many  make-believe  sages," 
says  Patteson;  "for  mine  owne  part,  I  never 
aim  to  be  thoughte  a  Hiccius  Bocclus." 

"A  hie  est  doctus,  fool,  you  mean,"  inter- 
rupts Bess. 

"Perhaps  I  do,"  rejoins  Patteson,  "since 
other  folks  soe  oft  know  better  what  we  mean 
than  we  know  ourselves.  Alle  I  woulde  say  is, 
I  ne'er  set  up  for  a  conjuror.  One  can  see  as 
far  into  a  millstone  as  other  people  without 
being  that.  For  example,  when  a  man  is  over- 
ta'en  with  qualms  of  conscience  for  having  mar- 
ried his  brother's  widow,  when  she  is  noe  longer 
soe  young  and  fair  as  she  was  a  score  of  years 
ago,  we  know  what  that's  a  sign  of.  And  when 
an  Ipswich  butcher's  son  takes  on  him  the  state 
of  ray  lord  pope,  we  know  what  that's  a  sign  of. 
Nay,  if  a  yoimg  gentlewoman  become  dainty  at 
her  sizes,  and  sltrttish  in  her  apparel,  we  .  .  . 
as  I  live,  here  comes  John  Heron  with  a  fish 
in's  moutii." 

Poor  Bess  involuntarilie  turned  her  head 
quicklie  towards  y*  Watergate,  on  which  Patte- 
son, laughing  as  he  lay  on  his  back,  points  up- 
ward with  his  peacock's  feather,  and  cries, 
"  Overhead,  mistress  I  see,  there  he  goes.  Sure, 
you  lookt  not  to  see  Master  Heron  makmg  to- 
wards us  between  y*  posts  and  flower-pots,  eai- 
ing  a  dried  ling?"  laughing  as  wildly  as  though 
he  were  verily  a  natural.         . 

Bess,^  without  a  word,  shoolt  the  crumbs  from 
her  lap,  and  was  turning  into  the  house,  when 
he  witiiolds  her  a  minute  in  a  perfectly  altered 
fashion,  saying,  "There be  some  works,  mistress, 
our  confessors  tell  us  be  works  of  supererogation 
.  ,  .  is  not  that  y*  word?  I  learn  a  long  one 
now  and  then  . . .  such  as  be  setting  food  before 
■a  full  man,  or  singing  to  a  deaf  one,  or  buying 
for  one's  pigs  a  silver  trough,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  casting  ^^arls  before  a  dunghill  cock,  or 
fishing  for  a  heron,  which  is  well  able  to  fish  for 
itself^  and  is  an  ill-natured  bird  after  all,  that 
pecks  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  and,  for  all  her 
kindness  to  him,  will  not  think  of  Bessy  More." 

How  apt  alle  are  to  abuse  unlimited  license  ? 
Yet  'twas  good  counsel. 

PHANTOMS  AND   REALITIES.— AN  AU- 
TOBIOGRAPHY.* 
PART  THE  THIRD-NIGHT. 
I. 

THE  whole  color  of  my  life  was  changed  in 
a  single  night.  Years  of  excitement  oould 
not  have  wrought  such  a  miracle  upon  me.  The 
next  day,  I  seemed  to  have  passed  out  of  my 
former  self  into  a  new  individual  and  a  new 
state  of  existence.  I  was  no  lobger  alone  I  Iwa« 
no  longer  drifting  about,  aimless  and  dreamy. 
There  was  work  for  me  to  do,  and  the  interest  I 
had  in  it  was  vivid  and  engrossing. 

*  CoDtinucdfrom  tiie  June  Number. 
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What  had  become  of  the  dwarf?  Not  a  trace 
6{  him  was  to  b«  found^  I  examined  the  graM, 
aad  fancied  I  could  detect  two  or  three  dark 
spots  j  but  there  had  been  heav^  showers  in  the 
night,  aud  as  the  mould  had  been  thrown  i^ 
here  and  there,  discoloring  the  verdure^  I  could 
not  determine  whether  these  spots  were  blood- 
marks,  as  I  feared,  or  the  mere  beating  of  rai^ 
and  mire.  But  I  did  not  trouble  myself  anjr 
further.  Our  persecutor  was  gone.  That  was 
all  we  cared  to  be  assured  of;  anu  our  next 
step  was  to  escape  from  a  place  in  which  it 
was  no  longer  safe  for  us  to  remain. 

That  mournful  yoice  was  still  in  my  ears; 
but  the  consciousness  of  danger,  the  sense  of 
triumph,  j^e  selfishness  of  happiness,  out-clam- 
ored it !  Destined  as  it  was  to  return  in  after- 
years  in  tones  that  always  seemed  more  pUeoits 
and  more  laden  with  pain  and  bitterness  as  that 
miserable  night  receded  further  and  further  back 
into  the  darkness  of  the  past,  it  came  upon  me 
the  next  morning  with  something  of  a  feeling 
of  anperity  and  antagonism.  There  was  yet  the 
risk  that  the  dwarx  might  re-appear,  and  as 
every  thing  concerning  his  rights  and  his  proba- 
ble mode  of  proceeding  was  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, we  were  much  more  occupied  in  thinking 
of  our  own  security,  than  of  his  sufferings  or 
wrongs.  Indeed,  under  the  influence  of  the  feel- 
ings that  actuated  us  then,  we  were  strongly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  wrongs 
were  all  on  our  side,  and  that  whatever  he  tnight 
have  Buffered,  was  nothing  more  than  a  meas- 
ure of  just  punishment  for  having  inflicted  them. 

People  who  do  a  wrong  seldom  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  excuses  and  justifications 
for  it.  We  certainly  had  abundant  ground  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  poor  Mephistophiles. 
We  were  not  aware  that  in.  those  moments  of 
irritation  and  revenge  we  exaggerated  his  faults, 
and  palliated  our  own.  Wo  could  see  every 
thing  he  had  done  that  was  harsh,  or  disagree- 
able, or  unjust ;  we  could  s^e  nothing  we  had 
done  ourselves  that  was  not  forced  upon  us  in 
self-defense,  and  capable  of  vindication.  We  had 
acted  all  throughout,  upon  a  necessity  he  bad 
woven  round  us  like  a  net.  We  were,  in  fact, 
the  victims,  and  he  was  the  cool,  crafty,  heart- 
less tempter  and  persecutor.  We  did  all  we 
could  to  forget  the  brief  gleam  of  humanity  he 
had  betrayed  the  evening  before.  What  was 
that,  weighed  against  years  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  ?  And  even  if  we  were  inclined  to 
admit  that  it  showed  his  character  in  rather  a 
better  light,  it  came  too  late  to  be  entitled  to 
any  consideration  from  us.  If  he  had  been  ca- 
pable of  such  manly  feelings,  why  did  he  not 
exhibit  them  sooner  ?  But  the  truth  was,  we 
affected  not  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  his 
emotions.  He  was  such  an  habitual  mimic, 
that  he  could  assume  any  mood  that  suited  the 
occasion,  and  nobody  could  tell  whether  he  was 
in  earnest  or  not,  which  warranted  us  in  sup- 
I>osing  that  the  whole  of  that  wild  burst  of 
passionate  reproaches,  apparently  welling  up 
out  of  baffled  and  imploring  love,  might  have 


been  pat  on  like  any  other  piece  of  cunning 
gesticulation. 

I  was  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  deep 
and  harrowing  emotion  he  exhibited  was  mero 
acting,  or  at  least  a  passing  spasm  of  wounded 
vanity,  or  even  of  love  in  its  dying  throes.  It 
was  comfortable  to  suppose  that  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  impow  upon  me  to  the  last,  to  gull  and 
outragie  me.  I  wanted  some  such  apology  to 
myself  for  hating  him,  with  that  heart-rending 
cry  rising  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  ascending  in 
accents  of  imutterable  grief  to  heaven !  It  was 
needful  that  I  should  hate  and  dttpise  him  dur- 
ing the  first  few  hours  of  that  violent  tradiitioa 
which  was  to  alter  the  whole  lace  of  things, 
and  project  me  into  a  new  life,  in  which  occu- 
pation and  intercourse  were  to  be  displaced  bj 
lonely  wanderings  and  the  isolation  of  the  heart. 
It  was  needful  that  I  should  have  some  strong 
sophism  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  that  was  hence- 
forth to  yawn  between  me  and  mankind ;  and 
I  felt  that  this  detestation  of  the  dwarf  was  a 
link  that  still  ooimected  me  with  the  world  I 
had  forsaken. 

I  had  not  courage  enough  to  attempt  to  do 
any  justice  to  him.  I  did  not  dare  to  imagine 
what  his  agonies  must  have  been,  i^  indeed,  he 
still  lived.  I  was  plumed  with  conquest:  he 
was  crashed.  I  could  only  fancy  him  crawlmg, 
bleeding,  and  straining  himself  along  the  earth, 
to  creep  away  and  hide  himseli^  and  leave  me 
to  my  happiness.  But  to  relieve  this  image  of 
its  appealing  elaims  upon  my  p;ty  or  remorse, 
to  arm  myself  against  a  possibility  of  relenting, 
I  associated  this  figure  of  the  wretch  groveling 
out  of  sig^t  with  all  that  was  venomous  and 
treacherous  in  the  nature  of  reptiles.  I  refused 
to  consider  him  human.  Had  I  dared  to  look 
into  his  heart — now  that  the  wretch's  last  hope 
was  extinct — to  gaze  upon  the  misery  which 
filled  it  to  overflowing,  ii^  indeed,  he  were  not 
dead,  and  his  heart  broken,  how  oould  I  haTO 
held  niy  head  erect,  and  looked  into  Aatraa's 
face  with  eyes  that  rained  joy,  and  pride,  and 
exultation  into  hers  ? 

Some  sorts  of  happiness  are  essentially  cruel 
and  selfish.  Such  was  hers — such  was  mine. 
We  knew  it;  yet,  although  our  natures  Were 
not  originally  hard  or  narrow,  we  would  not  suf- 
fer ourselves  to  be  generous  even  in  oi^  thoughts 
toward  him  we  had  wronged.  We  were  afraid 
to  trust  our  feelings  in  that  direction. 

Few  questions  passed  between  ns  that  iVioro- 
ing.  We  knew  by  instinct  what  Was  before  us, 
and  what  it  was  necessary  fbr  each  of  us  to  do. 
We  hod  a  mutual  terror  that  he  was  dead,  bat 
we  did  not  give  it'utterance ;  there  was  no  need. 
We  knew  that  the  same  fear  was  in  both  our 
minds,  and  we  tried  to  avoid  it.  We  imagined 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  cheerful,  and  banish 
all  gloomy  and  distressing  subjects.  It  was  a 
kind  of  hymeneal  day  with  us  !  There  were 
wild  altars  in  our  thoughts,  hung  With  garlands, 
and  lighted  up  by  sunshine ;  and  to  these  wt 
brought  our  vows  and  offerings,  and  all  the 
mirth  and  gayety,  without  much  speech,  we 
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could  summon  into  our  looks.  There  was  a 
•  tisible  effort  in  all  this  at  both  sides ;  but  not* 
withstanding  the  ghastly  hand,  smeared  with 
blood,  that  Seemed  every  now  and  then  to  come 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  hold  us 
back,  our  jubilee  rode  out  the  day  valiantly. 

Astreea  did  not  go  to  the  windows.  This 
was  not  from  an  apprehension  of  any  thing  she 
should  see,  but  from  a  nervous  aveteion  of  the 
light,  which  strangely  affected  her  that  morn- 
ing. She  kept  her  rooms  darkened,  and  busied 
herself  over  her  preparations  lor  departure.  We 
hai-dly  exchanged  a  single  word  on  the  subject; 
yet  both  felt  how  imperative  it  was  to  fly  from 
that  house.*  And  flight  it  was  ;  not  mere  trav- 
eling for  ease  or  pleasure.  How  rapidly  wd  got 
through  our  task-work,  and  what  vivacity  there 
was  in  our  eyes  and  fingers !  It  was  the  eager- 
ness to  get  away,  as  if  all  our  joys  lay  before 
ua,  and  at  a  distance  from  that  place,  which 
gaTS  such  activity  to  our  motions.  At  a  hasty 
glance  it  might  be  supposed  we  were  merrily 
occupied,  there  was  so  much  alacrity  in  the 
bustle  we  made ;  but  the  bent  and  silent  heads 
offered  a  strange  contradiction  to  the  busy  hands. 

At  last  the  moment  came  when  we  were  to 
take  our  departure.  A  thrill  of  terror  shot  through 
our  veins,  as  a  close  post-chaise,  sweeping  through 
the  trees,  stopped  suddenly  at  the  door,  where 
we  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  portico,  with  our 
cases  and  boxes  waiting  for  its  arrival.  The 
good  people  of  the  house,  somewhat  alarmed, 
and  hardly  knowing  what  construction  to  put 
upon  this  sudden  movement,  which  thdy  con- 
nected vaguely  with  the  mysteries  of  the  night 
before,^  were  dotted  about  the  gravel-walk  and 
under  the  trees ;  two  very  old  people  and  two 
or  three  grandchildren,  looking  Up  helplessly  at 
us,  with  a  bewildering  wonder  in  their  open 
mouths,  which,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
might  have  amused  us;  but  we  were  not  in  a 
mood  to  aj^reciate  points  of  humor.  Terror, 
shapeless  and  oppressive,  shook  us  both  to  the 
core  as  I  handed  Astr»»  into  the  post-chaise, 
and,  hastily  following  her,  closed  the  door — 
leaving  the  windows  open,  that  we  might 
breathe  fireely,  and  see  every  object  distinctly 
around  us,  and  in  advance  of  us. 

There  was  a  desperate  exultation  in  that  mo- 
ment, too  I — a  riotous  sense  of  fierce  happiness ! 
I  was  carrying  away  Astnea  from  the  whole 
world  !  Astrsea  was  giving  up  the  whold  world 
for  me  !  My  heart  beat  loudly,  and  poured  its 
palpitating  blood  into  my  throbbing  temples. 
The  postillion  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  pant- 
ing horses  started  off  with  a  plunge,  as  if  they 
would  tear  up  the  earth.  Wo  turned  to  each 
other — our  faces  were  lighted  up  with  a  flash 
of  rapture-— I  clasped  her  hands  in  mine,  and 
showered  a  hundred  burning  kisses  upon  them  j 
and  when  we  cleared  the  little  valley,  and  felt 
the  fresh  breeze  of  the  oool  uplands  upon  our 
cheeks,  we  thought  that,  from  the  days  of  the 
first  innocence  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 
hour,  no  two  people  ever  loved  each  other  so 
passionately,  or  were  ever  so  profoundly  happy ! 
Vol.  m.— No.  14.— N 


The  first  hour  of  aocompUshed  love  is,  per* 
ha}>s,  the  only  passage  in  a  man's  life  with 
which  he  is  perfectly  satisfied.  It  is  the  only 
reality  that  does  not  disappoint  the.  dream,  of 
expectation.  -  There  is  no  region  of  speculation 
beyond  it — ^its  horizon  bounds  his  world — its 
present  engulf^  his  past  and  his  future.  In  all 
other  circumstances,  it  is  true  that— >- 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  bleat ; 
but  here  the  aphorism  is  falsified.  In  this  brief 
hour,  the  lover  is  so  thoroughly  "blest"  as  to 
have  but  one  desire  left— that  it  should  last  for- 
ever !  Clouds,  surcharged  with  tears  that  will 
not  flow,  gather  into  our  eyes  as  we  look  back 
upon  these  memories. 

What  we  both  wanted  was  oblivion.  W« 
were  anxious  to  forget  every  thing,  except  the 
perilous  delight  we  had  borne,  like  a  burning 
brand,  out  of  that, dark  straggly.  We  had  the 
oblivion  we  desired-— for  a  time.  All  other  con- 
siderations were  absorbed  in  ourselves.  The 
scenes  and  the  people  with  whom  we  had  been 
mixed  up,  and  the  incidents  that  had  driven 
us  out  from'  arofiig  thcmj  cntrrcd  no  nioit'  into 
our  conversation  than  if  Ihcy  had  iwv^r  existed- 
We  felt  that  we  had  given  up  tlie  old  llfe^,  and 
had  begun  a  new  on^^,  aad  ihut  tm  effort  wb« 
necessary  to  strcogihcTj  ourselves  against  any 
suggestions  of  pity  or  rpmor&Q  that  might  i<fhi,t 
toward  the  waste  anrl  a^hcs  we  hs-d  left  bi'tind 
ns.  We  felt,  Itn,  tbut  thoac  cjlurji^  hardened 
us  ;  but  people  wlnj  iiiudcjii  thcmielT'ea  for  eacb 
other's  sake  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  h^\e 
a  great  faith  in  their  own  sensibility  while  the 
process  of  hardening  is  going  on.  .They  even 
believe  that  the  more  callous^  they  become,  and 
the  more  completely  they  isolate  their  sympa- 
thies, the  more  tenderness  they  are  capable  of' 
developing  to  each  other.  It  is  like  people  who- 
bar  up  their  doors  and  windows  to  enjoy  them^ 
selves  by  themselves,  forgetting  that  all  genial 
and  healthy  elements  and  influences — light,  sun- 
shine, aii^^-are  diffusive  and  universal. 

I  took  precautions  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
being  tracked.  I  knew  not  what  I  had  to  dread 
— ^what  shapes  of  revenge  or  retribution  might 
follow  me;  but  whether  law  or  vengeance,  it 
was  equally  necessary,  at  least  while  blood  oiv 
both  sides  was  hot,  to  cut  off  all  pursuit.  Dis- 
missing the  post-chaise  outside  Dover,  we  walked* 
into  the  town,  having  sent*  our  luggage  forward 
by  a  different  conveyance.  I  urged  upon  As- 
trasa  the  necessity  of  avoiding  public  places  at- 
present — ^that  we  should  not  be  seen  on  the 
drive  or  the  esplanade — that,  in  short,  we  ought 
to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  obscurity.  The 
color  mounted  into  her  cheeks  as  I  spoke  to  her,, 
and  heavy  rolUog  clouds  seemed  to  cfci:ice  ever 
her  face.  It  was  early  to  open  the  bc<k  o^  fate 
for  omens  of  the  future  1  She  had  never  thought 
of  this  before.  The  actual  details  and  humilia- 
tions of  the  Pariah's  life  had  never  presented 
themselves  to  her ;  -  and  this  unexpected  sugges- 
tion of  the  ban  that  shut  us  out  from  the  open 
daylight  of  the  world  aroimd  us,  fell  heavily 
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upon  her.  It  waa  the  first  blush  of  shame! 
But  shaking  off  her  rieh  tresses,  -which  in  the 
heat  and  fluny  had  fallen  down  over  her  shoul- 
ders, she  looked  up  at  mO)  and  laughed — a  brave 
laugh,  that  chilled  me  to  the  heart. 

Passing  out  of  Dover  in  a  carriage  which  we 
hired  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  we  made 
our  way  in  ih.e  hpate  of  the  evening  toward  a 
scattered  village  on  the  coast  near  Wahner 
Castle.  Here  we  established  oursehres,  quite 
secure  from  interruption,  and  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity, In  the  way  of  leisure,  to  reflect  upon  our 
situation,  and  strike  out  permanent  pluis  for 
the  future. 

Leisure  it  was,  moat  rare  and  ethereal  t  We 
had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  hut  to  walk  out,  and 
walk  in  again,  and  Ibok  at  each  other  all  day 
long.  The  interminable  stretches  of  strand  we 
paced,  hour  after  hour ;  the  old  wooden  huts  on 
the  beach,  white  as  silver,  that  the  sea  used  to 
beat  against  every  day,  leaving  little  crests  of 
foam  in  the  hollows  between  them,  to  glisten 
there  for  a  moment,  till  the  sand  sucked  them 
up ;  the  row  of  marine  cottages,  with  pea-green 
shutters,  and  small  gardens  in  Oront,  boxed  up 
with  tarred  railings,  and  cut  in  ths  centre  by  a 
single  walk,  strewn  all  over  with  the  dust  and 
fragments  of  shells  ;  the  single  bathing-machine 
that  served  the  whole  village,  and  seemed  even 
too  much  for  it,  and  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
never  moved  out  of  the  one  spot,  with  its  rusty 
wheels  half  buried  in  the  drift  of  gravel  and  sea- 
«r«ed — all  such  little  unchangeable  items  of  that 
snanrelous  leisme  are  strongly  impressed  upon 
me.  It  would  have  been  very  dreary  if  w6  had 
not  (had  something  in  ourselves  io  fall  back 
upon ;  and  as  long  as  that  lasted,  we  bore  up 
against  Hke  flatness  and  sameness  of  our  lives. 
The  sea,  of  all  things,  grows  heavy  and  wearing 
to  people  whose  constitutions  are  not  capable 
of  drinlcing  in  health  and  elasticity  firom  its  ex- 
hilarating breezes.  There  is  nothing  so  monot- 
•nons  as  the  wailing  and  lashing  sea,  especially 
in  the  night  time,  when  darkness  covers  it,  and 
its  presence  is  announced  only  by  that  eternal 
surging  and  moaning  of  the  waters  which  strike 
upon  the  invalided  £ancy  like  the  cries  of  suffer^ 
ing  spirits.  The  seaboard  population  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany  have  an  ocean  superstition 
which  exactly  answers  to  4his  interpretation  of 
the  peculiar  melancholy  of  the  waves,  soughing 
and  pining  along  the  beach  at  night. 

We  liked  this  solitude  at  first.  It  left  us  en- 
tirely to  ourselves,  which  was  precisely  the  ideal 
li£9  we  had  sreamcd  for.  The  same  objects  every 
day  in  our  walks — ^the  same  objects  every  mo- 
ment to  look  out  upon  firom  our  windows — ^the 
same  faces,  few  or  none,  on  the  desolate  sands 
-^the  very  same  sky,  with  hardly  any  variation, 
although  the  slightest  fluctuation  in  the  points 
of  the  wind,  or  the  current  of  the  olouds,  pro- 
duced a  sensation  1  It  suited  us  at  first,  for  we 
had  no  space  in  our  thoughts  for  external  ob- 
jects, and  the  total  absence  of  all  excitement 
threw  us  more  in  upon  ourselves.  But  even 
then  it  was  sad.     Such  days  of  idleness    inch 


idle  dalliance— «uch  a  happy  negation  of  all 
action  and  efibrt  1     How  long  waa  this  to  last?  . 
or  rather,  how  long  could ,  such  a  lifiB  last  for 
two  people  who  felt  within  thenuelves  aspira- 
tions for  movement  and  results  of  some  kind  ? 

Although  we  hid  ourselves  in  this  retirement 
for  several  months,  I  did  not  oonsider  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  further  security  of  changing 
my  name.  I  yielded  to  the  prudence  of  avoid- 
ing a  collision  with  the  dwarl^  if  he  still  lived ; 
but  I  shrank  from  the  neanness  of  denying  my- 
self to  any  demand  that  might  be  made  upon 
us,  should  my  retreat  be  discovwred.  All  links 
between  us  and  London  were  broken.  Por  three 
months,  Astrsa  had  had  no  communication 
with  any  body.  Her  friends  and  relations  mi^t 
have  supposed  that  she  was  dead,  whieh  she 
wished  them  to  'think.  She  knew  that  she  was 
dead  to  the  world,  and  that  ahe  should  never 
re-enter  It ;  and  she  only  looked  forward  to  the 
moment  when  yhe  might  put  her  house  in  order, 
and  sit  down  for  the  rest  of  her  life  in  tranquil- 
lity and  obscurity.  In  the  beginning,  this  waa 
a  gladdening  prosper  to  her ;  her  high  spirits 
and  bounding  enthusiasm  sped  onward  into  the 
future,  and  filled  it  with  images  of  love  in  a 
state  of  beatitude ;  but  as  time  advanced,  and 
the  dreary  sea  fell  dismally  on  her  ears,  and  tha 
long  walks  on  the  beach  had  lost  their  freshness, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  read  in  each  otiiers' 
faces,  which  had  not  been  read  there  ten  tium- 
sand  times  over^— except,  perhaps,  an  increasing 
look  of  care  and  anxiety — ^this  prospect  of  set- 
tling down,  alone,  away  from  human  interooune^ 
without  any  object  to  live  for,  without  motivet 
to  exertion — ^without  aims,  purpose,  occupation 
—- Vith  a  brand  upon  us  that  seemed  stamped 
upon  our  foreheads,  so  that  we  dared  not  ven- 
ture  into  the  haunts  of  our  fellow-men,  lest  they 
should  shun  us  or  expel  us  from  among  them-^ 
this  prospect,  as  time  advanced,  grew  daiksr 
and  darker,  and  Astroea,  still  buoyant  and  ener- 
getic, and  strong  in  her  resolves,  relinquished 
slowly  the  charming  pictures  she  had  drawn  in 
her  imagination,  and  came  down  to  the  most 
prosMc  views  of  our  position,  tinged  from  day 
to  day  with  tints  that  grew  more  and  more 
sombre.  The  bright  colors  of  tiie  poetry  had  all 
faded. 

With  the  agent  of  my  property  in  the  north 
I  Was  in  constant  correspondence.  To. him 
alone  I  confided  my  address,  and  through  him 
received  all  letters  and  communications  that 
were  left  for  me  in  London  or  ^sewhece. 
Strange  to  say,  that  for  three  months  no  intel- 
ligence reached  us  concerning  the  dwarf;  nor 
had  I  any  means  of  procuring  information,  un- 
less I  intrusted  n^  agent  with  my  secret,  which 
I  considered  unsafe.  I  was  unwilling  to  orig- 
inate any  inquiry  on  tiie  subject.  It  was  for 
him  to  seek  mo,  not  for  me  to  follow  him.  Ho 
could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  me  by 
a  letter,  pnd  his  sUence  seined  to  imply  either 
that  he  had  abandoned  aU  further  tiioug^ts  of 
revenge,  or,  ythich  was  more  likely,  that  he  was 
dead. 
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1^1 


As  the  days  shortened  into  winter)  and  the 
howling  winds  came  early  in  the  evenings,  and 
drove  us  home  a  dreary  hour  or  two  before  din- 
ner, to  get  through  the  interval  as  well  as  we 
could  by  the  fireside,  our  reserve  on  personal 
matters  graduaUgr  wore  ofi^  and  it  became  a  re- 
lief to  us  to  talk  freely  upon  the  topics  which 
we  had  hitherto  been  reluctant  to  approach. 
These  wii^try  conversationa,  leading  to  nothing, 
yet  wonderftilly  animated  by  bitterness  of  spirit, 
showed  the  change  that  Astrsa's  character  was 
midergoing.  She  was  more  easily  chafed  by 
contradiction  than  she  used  to  be,  and  dwelt 
more  upon  words,  and  small  points,  and  trifle^ 
which  formerly  she  would  have  hurrie<l  over 
with  indifference;  conversation  degenerated,  I 
could  hardly  tell  how,  into  discussion  y  and  not- 
withstanding the  ascendency  and  elevation  of 
her  language  and  her  manner,  I  could  see  that 
there  was  less  real  strength  behind,  and.  that 
beneath  the  calnmess  which  ^ti|l  sat  loftily  up6n 
her,  there  was  much  secret  and  repressed  agita- 
tion. Sometimes  she  presented  to  me  the  idea 
of  a  woman  who  was  sustaining  an  habitual  ex- 
pression of  command  and  self-possession  by  the 
mere  energy  of  her  will,  and.  who,  when  that 
failed  her,  would  break  down  at  once,  ,and  be 
shattered,  like  a  vase,  in  the  fall. 

The  winter  was  deepening  round  us,  and  drift- 
ing gales  ran  shudderingly  along  the  bleak  strand, 
and  rising  over  the  waters,  lashed  them  into  fury, 
till  they  broke  upon  the  ears  like  distant  thun- 
der. Sometimes  there  was  an  epic  grandeur  in 
these  scenes,  when  a  rush  of  black  clouds,  de* 
scenting  upon  the  sea,  blotted  out  its  mighty 
prUpitationa,  burying  it,  and  the  masses  that 
floated  on  its  surface,  under  one  vast  pall,  which 
hung  there  like  a  curtain,  till  the  lightning  rent 
it  open  and  disclosed  an  horizon  of  fire.  But 
these  occasional  changes,  although  they  impart- 
ed a  little  variety  to  the  out-of-door  scene,  only 
helped  to  make  our  in-door  life  more  triite^  by 
shutting  us  up  half  the  day  in  the  house. 

The  seasons  are  all-important  to  two  people 
who  are  living  apart  firom  the  world.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  depends  upon  their  fluctua- 
tions— ^how  the  temper,  the  health,  the  .desire 
of  life  and  capacity  of  enjoyment,  are  afiected 
by  thd  aspect  of  the  morning,  the  turn  of  the 
day  at  noon,  the  intermittent  diower,  the  shift- 
ing of  the  wind,  the  cold,  the  heat.  When  peo- 
ple are  occupied,  these  things  have  little  influ- 
ence upon  them,  and  very  often  none  at  all. 
But  to  the  listless  and  idle— especially  when 
they  are  constrained  into  idleness  against  their 
inclinations— the  slightest  incident  that  breaks 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  day  is  magnified  into 
an  event. 

What  were  we  to  do  in  these  short,  dismal 
days,  and  long,  shivering  nights?  Books? 
Newspapers  ?  We  had  both,  a^d  tired  of  them. 
The  power  of  abstraction  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment of  books  was  no  longer  at  our  com- 
mand. We  could  not  abstract  ourselves  from 
our  own  thoughts  to  enter  into  the  political  con- 
troversies of  history,  or  the  fictitious  sorrows  of 


the  novel  ojt  romance.  The  newspaper  had  some 
attraction  at  first.  We  looked  out  for  the  n  ames 
of  people  we  knew.  Births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  which,  I  believe,  I  had  never  read  in 
my  life  before,  were  now  explored  with  breatl^- 
less  curiosity.  But  week  by  week,  and  month 
by  month,  our  curiosity  ^[iminished ;  and  as  we 
became  more  and  more  divorced  from  society, 
and  our  personal  interest  in  it  fell  away,  the 
newspaper  lost  its  charm.  It  lay  sometimes 
untouched  iroon  the  table.  Astrcea  relinquished 
it  first ;  and  although  I  dawdled  over  it  every 
day  out  of  sheei  inanition,  it  only  yielded  me  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  silence.  Astrssa  saw  that  I 
used  it  as  a  refuge  against  a  tete-a-tete  alter 
breakfast,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  provide 
herself  with  other  occupations,  so  that  she 
should  not  seem  to  be  deserted  for  the  news- 
paj^! 

This  was  all  veiy  well  in  the  morning.  But 
when  the  rapid  darkness  fell,  and  evening  and 
night  came,  how  was  time  to  be  filled  ?  It  was 
not  always  pleasant  to  sit  listening  to  the  sav- 
age  roar  of  the  waters  across  the  high  road  in 
front  of  our  windows,  or  to  watch  the  fiickering 
of  the  lights,  or  the  ripple  of  the  curtain,  as  the 
wind,  forcing  Its  way  into  the  house  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  exhibited  a  special  curiosity  to 
investigate  every  cranny  of  our  small  apartment. 
We  had  no  resource  but  to  talk.  Beading,  as 
a  habit,  imder  such  circumstances,  with  a  fear 
and  doubt  upon  our  minds,  which  had  latterly 
grown  terribly  alarming,  from  the  interval  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  without  one  word  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  that  haimted  us.  would  ha'^e 
driven  us  mad.  We  were  compelled  to  turn  to 
each  other,  and  talk  in  those  dismal  winter 
nights ;  and  as  the  one  subject  was  insensibly* 
acquiring  a  monopoly  of  our  thoughts,  we  could 
not  help  constantly  reverting  to  it.  At  last  wo 
brooded  so  much  over  it,  that,  whatever  subject 
we  began  upon,  we  were  sure  to  drop  into  and 
end  with  that. 

It  was  natural  we  should  be  much  occupied 
with  a  matter  which  concerned  us  so  deeply. 
Five  months  had  now  passed  aw:^  since  the 
nigfht  we  last  saw  the  dwarf^  and  we  had  a 
right  to  suppose  that,  if  he  still  lived,  his  ven- 
geance was  not  idle.  Tct  we  had  never  heard 
of  him,  although,  had  he  taken  any  steps  to 
trace  us,  they  must  have  reached  me  through 
the  channel  by  which  all  other  communications 
were  conveyed  to  me.  Had  he  abandoned  the 
revenge  he  had  threatened  us  with,  or  were  all 
animosities  between  us  discharged  in  the  grave  ? 
My  belief  was,  that  ho  was  dead — judging  part- 
ly from  his  wound,  and  the  dreadful  excitement 
he  had  undergone,  which  was  not  unlikely  to 
prove  fatal  to  a  frame  so  liable  to  snap  from 
any  violent  action.  Astnea  thought  otherwise : 
she  was  convinced  that  he  still  lived,  and  that 
he  was  cherishing  some  subtle  scheme  to  destroy 
us.  She  said  that  she  knew  him  better  than  I 
did,  and  over  and  over  again  cautioned  me  to 
be  upon  my  guard.  I  urged  the  necessity  of 
endeavoring  to  obtun  the  requisite  Information, 
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to  set  oitf  doubts  at  rest,  and  proposed  to  go  to 
London  privately  for  the  puzpoee.  But  Astrva 
strongly  resisted  .that  proceeding.  She  did  not 
care  to  obtain  any  Information.  How  would  it 
help  us  ?     Suppou  Ae  tMU  dead  ? 

The  course  she  took  upon  this  subject  gave 
roe  some  uneasiness.  I  echoed  in  my  own 
heart  the  question  she  so  frequently  started, 
but  which  I  could  neYer  answer.  Suppose  he 
Toos  dead?  I  could  only  suppose  it;  I  could 
not  follow  the  speculation  any  further.  Astrsa 
may  have  conjectured  that  all  was  mist  and 
storm  in  my  mind  beyond  that  point,  and  was 
therefore  indifierent  about  clearing  up  our  pres- 
ent position.  She  thought  it  better  to  leave 
things  as  they  were,  than  to  open  new  sources 
oi  embarrassment — ^perhaps  of  sorrow  and  bit- 
terness! 

This  was  the  main  topic  between  us.  We 
talked  over  it  perpetually,  and  used  to  sit  up 
long  past  midnight,  weaving  foolish  webs  of 
things  that  might  never  be,  and  imweaving 
things  that  had  been,  for  the  sake  of  fancying 
how  difibrently  we  might  have  woven  them  had 
we  had  the  threads  from  the  first  in  our  own 
hands  I  One  night — a  gusty,  dry,  cold  night — 
while  we  were  thus  engaged,  as  usual,  in  a  kind 
of  waking  dream  over  the  fire,  a  sudden  knock 
at  the  door  startled  the  whole  house.  It  was  a 
very  small  house,  or  cottage,  and  the  soimd  ran 
all  up  the  little  stairs,  and  seemed  to  enter 
bodily  every  one  of  the  little  roonts.  It  was  a 
peremptory  and  nervous  knock.  The  circum- 
Ktance  was  extraordinary  in  itself,  particularly 
at  that  hour ;  and  before  the  owner  of  the  house, 
vrho  occupied  the  rooms  below,  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  open  the  door,  he  thpught  it  neces- 
sary to  take  my  opinion  and  coimsel  on  the 
subject. 

"  If  it  be  for  you,  sir,  what  am  I  to  say  ?" 
cried  the  man,  looking  a  little  pale  and  terri- 
fied. 

"Forme?  That  is  very  unlikely — ^very.  But 
if  it  should  be—" 

"  At  home,  of  course,"  said  Astrsaa.  "  If  it 
be  any  body  for  us,  show  them  up." 

We  listened  anxiously,  as  the  landlord  went 
down  stairs.  Astroea  was  quite  collected,  and 
sat  opposite  the  door  of  our  apartment,  so  that 
whoever  entered  should  see  her  at  once.  Pres- 
ently the  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  the  chain 
dropped — ^for  in  these  small  houses  they  adopted 
precautions  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  poor, 
like  the  birds,  were  starred  out,  and  are  occa- 
sionally compelled  to  commit  depredations  for 
food.  A  stranger  entered  the  hall.  We  heard 
the  tramp  of  his  boots,  and  could  distinguish 
clearly  that  there  was  but  one  person.  There 
was  a  flutter  for  a  moment  below,  and  then  the 
stranger,  following  the  landlord,  ascended  the 
stairs.  The  door  opened,  and  a  man,  warmly 
muffled  up,  entered  the  room.  We  both  rose. 
He  looked  at  us  for  a  moment — spoke  to  me  by 
my  name — but  I  recognized  neither  his  features 
nor  his  voice.  Ouo  fact,  however,  was  obvious 
—he  was  not  our  Mephistophiles. 


"  Tou  have  forgotten  me,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  Many  years  have 
elapsed,  and  great  changes  have  happened  since 
we  parted." 

I  scrutinized  him  careltdly.  His  voice  awaken- 
ed some  dim  associations,- but  nothing  distinct- 
ly ;  and  I  could  not  recall  where  or  when  I  had 
seen  him  before.  At  length,.just  as  I  had  al- 
most given  it  up,  it  burst  upon  me  all  at  once. 

"  Forrester !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Tou  find  me  altered  :  but  it  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance.  We  all  alter  in  time.  1  hope  ymi 
will  not  think  I  have  intruded  unwarrantably 
upon  you.  The  truth  is — ^but" — and  he  turned 
hesitatingly  toward  Astresa,  who  was  still  stand- 
ing, looking  on,  and  wondering  at  the  scen^ 
before  her. 

J  finished  the  sentence  for  him  by  introducing 
him  to  her  in  a  hurried  way.  It  was  the  first 
time  such  a  ceremony  had  taken  place.  I  did 
not  know  how  it  was  to  be  done  exactly,  and 
felt  at  a  loss  how  to  designate  her.  To  escape 
the  difiiculty,  I  simply  presented  him,  but  did 
not  repeat  her  name.  The  circumstance  was 
trifling  in  itself^  and  proceeded,  on  my  part,  from 
delicacy,  rather  than  any  evasion  of  responsi- 
bility ;  but  I  thought  Astrsea,  as  she  made  a 
very  formal  courtesy  to 'the  stranger,  looked  hurt 
and  angry.  Slight  things  were  beginning  to  jar 
upon  her  nerves ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  noti  led 
the  effect  of  this  trivial  action  upon  her,  that  I 
had  the  least  suspicion  she  would  have  even 
noticed  it. 

Forrester  was  much  altered.  His  face  had 
grown  thinner,  and  was  bronzed  all  over ;  his 
figure  had  spread  out,  and  become  gaunt ;  and 
his  voice  had  fallen  into  a  low,  husky  tone,  in 
which  I  could  trace  hardly  a  single  reminiscoaoe 
of  those  modulations  in  which  he  used  to  relate 
ghost  stories,  and  other  strange  narratives,  with 
such  wonderful  gusto  and  effect.  The  sight  of 
him — seated  there  in  a  great  cushioned  chair  by 
the  fire-side  that  winter's  night,  talking  in  his 
deep  voice,  brought  back  a  fiood  of  memories. 
A  youth  of  mental  sorcery  and  disordered  pas- 
sion— things  inexplicable  in  themselves,  and 
marvelous  in  their  issues — ^returned  upon  me, 
bringing  with  them  the  awe  and  superstition 
of  the  old  creed.  It  was  like  a  piece  of  en- 
chantment. I  was  living  in  that  world  of 
spirits  over  again ;  and  as  I  observed  Forrester 
stretch  out  his  long,  sharp  fingers  over  the  table, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  come  on 
a  mission  from  a  potentate,  whom  people  gen- 
erally nftuie  with  more  terror  than  respect.  Of 
course,  I  shook  off"  these  absurd  fancies;  and 
after  a  few  general  revelations  on  both  sides, 
during  which  ho  told  me  that  he  had  spent  all 
l^e  intervening  years  in  wandering,  chiefly  in 
the  East,  and  that  he  had  found  his  way  back 
to  England  only  within  the  last  two  months,  1 
inquired  how  he  had  discovered  our  retreat. 

"I  was  anxious  to  see  you  again,"  he  replieil 
"  and  having  found  and  lost  several  traces  of 
you  in  London,  I  went  into  the^nprth,  believing 
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thait  theM,  »t  least,  I  ihould  obtain  Boma  satiB- 
iiMiory  tidings.  Youlr  agent  knew  me,  and  was, 
perhaps,  more  confidential  with  me  than  he 
would  have  been  with  others  J'  He  paused,  as 
if  he  was  not  quite  sore  whether  he  ought  to 
enter  into  partioulara  before  AstNea.  Mjr  only 
apqprehenidon  was,  that  he  wat  about  to  make 
seme  allusion  to  forme/  circumstances  in  which 
we  had  been  mutually  interested,  and  intima- 
ting to  him  by  a  sign,  which  he  evidently  under- 
stood, my  desire  to  aroid  all  those  matters,  I 
requested  him  to  continue  his  narratiTe. 

"  Pray  go  on,"  said  I,  assuming  an  appear- 
ance of  the  utmost  candor ;  "  we  have  no  secrets 
from  each  other." 

"He  seemed  to  think  that  something  had 
h^peoed  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  you  to 
keep  out  of  London, ' '  Forrester  resumed.  "  This 
first  attracted  my  attention,  and,  being  an  idle 
man,  I  thought  my  sendees  might  be  of  some 
use  to  you.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  prCYailing 
en  him  to  give  me  your  address,  nor  would  he 
oonsent  to  gire  it  until  I  had  made  some  in- 
quiries in  certain  quarters  in  town,  which  he  in- 
dicated to  J9A,  He  had  strtnig  suspicions  that 
there  was  danger  in  those  quarters;  and  the 
only  inducement  I  could  btibe  him  with  was 
that  X  should  ascertain  whether  his  suspicions 
were  well  founded, 'hi  orde^  that  I  might  apprise 
you  of  the  result.  He  would  have,  done  all  this 
himseH  but  he  was  afraid  you  might  think  it  a 
Uberty." 

"  Well,  my  steward  is  certainly  a  shrewd  fel- 
low ;  but  I  can  not  imagine  what  inquiries  he 
eeuld  have  set  you  upon." 

Forrester  locked  at  me  very  earnestly.  He 
had  small  gray  eyes,  and  when  he  was  moved 
by  any  strong  feeling,  the  light  that  came  into 
them  conveyed  it  with  most  singular  effect.  At 
this  moment,  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  voice,  there 
was  an  unmistakable  expression  of  grief  and 
compassion  as  he  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
dwarf. 

I  confess  I  was  startled  at  the  sound.  The 
mystery  that  had  always  hung  over  Forrester 
was  darker  than  ever.  He  was  utterly  UAlike 
all  other  men.  Whatever  subject  or  business 
he  took  an  interest  in,  seemed  to  grow  into 
solemn  importance  under  his  hands,  and  to 
acquire  an  unaccountable  fascination  from  his 
connection  witii  it.  His  attenuated  figure,  tiie 
habit  of  loneliness  which  imparted  such  severe 
and  inflexible  gravity  to  his  features,  his  very 
dress,  loose,  careless,  and  slouching,  all  helped 
to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  his  words.  Had  the 
Wandering  Jew  suddenly  appeared  before  us, 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  the  dwarf^  I  could 
not  have  been  more  astonished.  My  steward 
was  ignorant  of  my  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  Forrester  had  left  England  before  it  began. 
By  what  means,  then,  could  Forrester  have  ob- 
tained a  clew  to  him  ?  It  really  looked  like  a 
stroke  of' diablerie. 

*'You  knew  him,  then?"  inquired  Aitrsa, 
quite  as  much  surprised  as  I  was  myself. 

"  I  have  known  him  many  years,"  he  returned. 


"How  very  strange!"  I  observed.  "This 
gentleman,"  I  continued,  turning  toAstrsBa,  "ia 
a  very  eld  friend  of  mine.  Long  before  I  knew 
you,  we  were  much  together ;  at  one  time  in- 
separable. Yet  I  never  heard  him  speak  of— 
did  you  know  him  tAen/"  I  inquired  of  For- 
rester. 

"  Yes,  intimately.  I  was  in  hia  confidence. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that." 

"Oh,  no;  only  it  does  seem  odd,  that^  i^ 
London,  where  there  are  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of^uman  beings,  people  should  find 
so  many  common  acquaintances  in  the  crowd." 

"  We  can  generally  trace  the  wonder  to  very 
natural  causes,  if  we  will  only  take  the  trouble 
to  look  into  it.  You  made  his  acquaintance 
through  a  friend  of  mine — in  fact,  through 
mol" 

It  was  ^ ;  and  I  had  forgotten  aXL  about  it 
Forrester's  knowledge  of  the  di^rarf  was,  there- 
fore, antecedent  to  my  own  ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  my  acquaintance  with  him  that 
led  to  my  introduction  to  the  family.  How  very 
strangely  these  things  seemed  to  come  about, 
and  to  bring  me  back  to  the  time  when  Forres- 
ter held  my  destiny  in  his  power ! — an  age  of 
exciting  exi>erience8,  equal  in  emotion  and  re- 
action to  a  whole  life-time,  had  passed  in  the 
interval,  and  here  he  was  now  returned  sudden- 
ly, and  sitting  at  my  hearth,  with  the  threads 
of  my  fate  again  in  his  hands ! 

I  was  all  impatience  to  know  whether  the 
dwarf  still  lived,  but  was  afraid  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion), or,  rather,  to  betray  my  anxiety  about  it. 
Astnea,  aa  usual,  was  more  courageous. 

"Yon  have  seen  him,  then ?  It  waa  to  him. 
I  presume,  the  steward  directed  your  inquiries?" 

"  Exactly  so ;  but  I  must  beg  an  indenmity 
for  the  man's  seal,  if  you  think  he  did  wrong  in 
confiding  his  fears  to  me." 

"These  old  aervants,"  I  repUed,  "wiU  do 
things  their  own  way.  Pray  go  on.  You  saw 
him?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  him." 

"  How  long  since  ?" 

"  Ileft  him  only  last  night." 

At  these  words,  I  took  the  liberty  of  indulg- 
ing myself  wi^  a  very  long  breath,  whiqh  I  cer- 
tainly had  not  ventured  upon  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  nervous  conversation;  and  even 
Astrtea,  malgre  her  grand  air  of  indiffereitce, 
looked  a  little  more  at  her  ease. 

"I  will  tell  you  every  thing  exactly  as  it  hap- 
pened. I  came  here  to  tell  it  to  you,  hoping  I 
might  be  the  means  of  rendering  some  service — at 
both  sides.  If  I  should  say  any  thing  painful  to 
either,  you  must  forgive  me.  My  intention  is  not 
to  inflict  fresh  wounds,  but  to  heal  old  ones." 

We  assured  him  that  we  accepted  his  kind- 
ness as  it  was  meant ;  and  he  then  went  on. 

"  Harley  (that  was  the  name  of  the  steward) 
suspected  that  you  had  had  a  quarrel  in  thyit 
quarter ;  and  in  the  course  of  some  inquiries  he 
had  made,  he  discovered  that  your  antagonist, 
as  he  supposed,  had  been  shot,  and  his  fears, 
following  up  this  discovery,  led  him  to  api»6« 
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bend  nothing  leM  thah  s  criminml  protecntion. 
Finding  that  I  wm  penonallj  ftoquaintod  witii 
the  gentlemin,  he  entreated  me  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly how  the  case  stood.  I  knew  nothing  more. 
Harlej  threw  out  some  ragoe  conjectures  as  to 
^e  cause  of  this  supposed  q[uarrel ;  but  they 
were  so  very  vague,  that  I  thought  it  best  to 
dismiss  them  from  my  mind  altogether,  and  to 
obtain  the  information  I  son^t  from  tin  prin- 
cipal himself.  Ton  must  remember  that  I  have 
not  yet  heard  your  Torsion  of  the  affair ;  and 
tiiat  I  am  now  about  to  give  you  his. 

"  It  is  about  a  month  since  I  first  saw  him. 
He  was  In  a  smaU  room  leading  from  his  bed- 
chamber, and  was  apparently  suffering  great 
pain.  An  extraordinary  change  had  taken  place 
in  him  since  I  had  formerly  known  him.  His 
person  was  emaciated  almost  to  a  skeleton, 
showing  his  angular  uid  ungainly  form  at  a 
distressing  disadyantage.  His  face  had  withered 
away  to  a  narrow  point  under  the  large  bones 
of  his  head,  which  looked  larger  than  ever,  with 
his  great  shock  hair  starting  out  from  it  on  all 
aides.  The  skin  <^  his  face  had  become  crimped 
and  yellow;  but«the  most  remarkable  change  of 
all  was,  that  his  hair,  a  dark  auburn  when  I 
knew  him,  was  quite  silrery,  not  exactly  white 
or  gray,  but  gleaming  all  orer.  This  gare  him 
almost  an  unearthly  appearance. 

^'  The  weather  was  cold,  and  pinched  him ; 
and  after  the  first  few  words  of  recognition  were 
orer,  he  told  me  tl^at  the  changes  of  the  season 
afieetod  him  sererely.  A  bullet  was  lodged 
somewhere  in  his  shoulder,  snd  the  easterly 
winds  always  inflicted  excruciating  agonies  upon 
him  in  consequence.  This  led  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  how  it  happened,  whidi  brought  out  the 
whole  narrative." 

J  Forrester  here  entered  into  all  the  details, 
idiich  were  accurate  enough  in  the  main,  only 
that  they  were  drawn  frora  the  dwarf's  point 
of  sight,  and  colored  by  his  own  vehemence  and 
malice.  We  constantly  stopped  Forrester,  to 
set  him  right  on  particular  points;  and  long 
before  he  had  wound  up  the  story,  we  found 
ourselves  embroiled  in  assertions  and  rejoinders, 
which  must  have  greatly  bewildered  him.  With- 
out wasting  time  over  matters  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  the  only  new  facts  Forrester  had  to  relate 
to  us. 

On  the  night  when  we  had  the  rencontre  with 
the  little  demon,  the  ball,  as  I  apprehended,  had 
struck  him  in  the  scuffle,  and  entering  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  arm,  had  settled  in  the  back.  Crawl- 
ing off  in  considerable  pain,  when  he  found  that 
his  appeal  to  Astnea  was  useless,  and  bleeding 
the  whole  way,  he  regained  a  carriage  which 
Vras  waiting  for  him  at  a  little  distance,  and 
drove  back  to  London.  His  intention  was  to 
return  tiie  next  day ;  but  loss  of  blood,  agony 
of  mind,  prostration  of  strength,  and  physical 
pain  rendered  the  journey  impossible.  ■  For  sev- 
eral days  his  life  hung  on  a  thread,  and  two  or 
three  months  elap^ied  before  he  was  able  to  move 
about  the  house.    An  awful  change  had  passed 


over  him  in  the  mean  while  1  It  cost  ewi 
Astrssa  sonM  struggle  to  hide  the  shook  which 
Forrester's  deseription  of  his  sufferings  inflicted 
on  her.  Poor  Astrsa  I  she  had  need  to  shut 
her  heart  against  pity,  and  to  crush  all  tender- 
ness out  of  her  natnre.  This  was  her  wc^— 
snd  mine  t  What  would  have  become  of  her 
if  she  had  allowed  herself  to  look  back  upon  it, 
snd  think,  and  feel?  No,  no;  she  dared  not 
look  there  with  a  woman's  eyes  or  a  woman's 
heart  It  would  have  killed  her,  had  she  felt 
it,  and  given  way  to  it  And  so  she  sat  and 
listmed,  and  looked  cold  and  angry  by  turns,  as 
if  his  miseries  were  an  Impertinenoe  and  a  wrong 
to  her;  tiying  to  take  refrige  against  remorse  in 
a  great  bravery  of  hate  and  contempt  I 

He  related  the  whole  history  to  Fftisftar, 
who  had  been  in  his  confidence  about  the  mar 
riage  from  the  beginning.  We  had  no  sus^don 
of  the  inordinate  love,  supprened,  chafed,  galled, 
and  tortured  into  madness,  he  had  borne  to 
Astrssa  all  throu^^  those  years  of  malediction, 
during  which  he  had  exhansted  every  form  of 
threat  and  appeal  to  enforce  his  rights.  He 
had  hoped  on  wildly  to  the  last  He  had 
watched  ih»  progress  of  my  attachment  to  her, 
and  had  enoonraged  it  under  a  frantic  delusion, 
that  the  final  detection  of  it  would  place  her  at 
his  mercy.  His  mind  had  been  so  wrought 
upon  by  this  terrible  passion,  and  the  plots  and 
schemes  he  was  forever  weaving  to  win  or  en- 
snare her,  that  much  of  his  oondnct  which  had 
appeared  to  me  monstreus  and  absurd,  became 
susceptible  of  a  sufficiently  obvious  solution. 

He  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  having  adopted 
legal  means  to  compel  the  fhlfUlment  of  the  con- 
tract, his  fear  of  driving  Astrsa  to  extiemitiea. 
He  had  alwajrs  apprehended  that  the  moment  he 
adopted  any  step  of  that  kind,  she  would  make 
her  escape  from  him;  and  his  policy  was  to  keep 
on  terms  with  her,  at  all  events,  and  by  a  system 
of  small,  perpetual  peiseentiwi,  to  subjugste  her 
at  last 

And  now  that  she  was  gone,  and  that  lAnt 
had  put  the  world  between  them,  if  hat  course 
did  he  intend  to  pursue  ?  Implacable  vengeance 
against  me — ^peace  and  pardon  for  herl  This 
unintelligible  being,  whose  person  was  not  more 
hideous  than  his  mind,  had  yet  in  the  depths  of 
his  nature  one  drop  of  sweetness  that  tedeomed 
and -made  him  human.  This  love  had  survived 
all  hatreds  and  revenges ;  snd  now  that  hope 
was  over,  that  its  object  never  could  soothe  his 
agonies  or  leward  his  devotion,  that  even  the 
sufferings  he  was  undergoing  on  her  aoeoont 
only  rendered  him  more  repulsive  in  her  eyas, 
nothing  but  tendemess  and  forgiveness  toward 
her  remained,  witii  the  bitterest  regrets  and 
self-accusations  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  her 
and  the  issues  to  which  he  had  forced  her. 
How  such  a  flower  of  noble  and  delicate  feeling 
•onld  have  sprung  up  in  such  a  soil  was,  indeed, 
inexplicable.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  a  great 
sorrow  piirifies  and  strengthens  the  soul  1 

But  for  me  ?  There  was  no  clemency  for  mo. 
The  concentrated  venom  of  his  nature  was  re- 
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Mnrftd  for  m  jxuui  who  had  robbed  him  of  the 
miMrable  right  of  persecutmg  Astnea.  Had  I 
aimply  made  her  unhappy  by  awakening  a  pas- 
sion ia  her  heart,  uid  then  abandoning  her  upon 
the  diacoTery  of  her  situation  (which  was  exactly 
what  he  appeared  to  haye  Calculated  upon),  he 
would  have  fbrgiren  me ;  he  might  have  even 
been  grateful  to  me  for  having  humiliated  her, 
and  cast  her  helpless  at  his  feet.  But  the  orime 
I  had  committed  in  loYing  her  too  well  to  focsfke 
her,  admitted  of  no  palliation.  He  could.extraot 
nothing  out  of  it  but  rengeance.  The  sleepless 
hostility  with  which  the  Indian  follows  the  trail 
of  his  foe,  is  not  more  vindictiTe  and  persevering 
than  ihe  feelings  of  hatred  with  which  he  coiled 
himself  up  for  the  spring  which  he  was  nursing 
all  his  strength  to  make  upon  me.  He  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  house— but  he 
was  oomingi  No  inducements,  no  arguments, 
founded  on  mercy  or  justice,  could  move  him  to 
sue  for  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  He  was 
determined  to  hold  that  horror  over  our  heads, 
so  tiiat  the  vulture  should  tear  our  hearts,  and 
shriek  **  despair  1"  in  our  ears  forever  and  ever. 
He  had  the  power  in  his  own  hands  to  embitter 
our  whole  lives,  and  could  distill  the  last  dregs 
of  the  poison  that  was  to  rack  and  madden  us. 

I  did  not  expect  any  other  sort  of  treatment 
from  him.  To  me  he  was  still  the  same  orookidd 
fiend  he  had  ever  been.  So  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  perfectly  consistent;  and  although 
I  seor^y  admired  the  relenting  spirit  hs  exhib- 
ited toward  Astrssa,  recognizing  in  it  the  elensents 
of  a  tenderness  which  circumstances  had  stunted, 
as  nature  had  stunted  his  -penon^  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  his  malice,  now  that  it  could 
avail  him  nothing  except  the  gratification  of  a 
wanton  revenge,  fully  justified  henceforth  any 
reprisals  opportunity  might  enable  me  to  make. 
It  plucked  out  all  conuniseratfen,  and  obliterated 
the  injury  (if  ii^ury  there  were)  of  which  he 
complained. 

It  seemed  to  me,  that  of  all  three  it  was  I 
who  had  the  greatest  reason  to  complain.  Ig- 
norant of  the  existence  of  his  claim  upon  Astnsa, 
and  meeting  her  as  a  £ree  agent,  I  had  formed 
this  attachment,  and  won  her  love  before  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  position  in  which  she 
was  placed.  What  right  had  he  to  complain, 
ii^  having  kept  his  rights  hidden  from  the  world, 
he  found  me  unknowingly  trespassing  upon  them? 
The  law  might  certainly  hold  me  responsible,  but 
moral  clakn  upon  me  I  felt  he  had  none. 

We  eagerly  inquired  of  Forrester  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  terrible  retribution  ho  intended  to 
exact  •,  but  there  Forrestet  could  give  us  no  in- 
formation. Mophistophiles  was  impenetrable  on 
that  subject ;  and  all  that  could  be  exacted  from 
him  was,  that  he  would  have  a  reckoning  with 
us  at  his  own  time,  and  in  his  own  way.  For- 
rester, who  knew  his  nature  well,  inferred  fiM>m 
the  vehemence  of  his  expression  that  this  reck- 
oning would  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  calm, 
demoniacal  revenge,  against  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  set  up  any  safeguards ;  and  that, 
if  we  could  not,  by  a  legal  separation,  place 


Astrsa  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  the 
only  course  that  remained,  as  a  measure  of 
security,  was  to  leave  tiie  kingdom.  It  was,  in 
fact,  to  warn  us  of  our  danger,  and  to  give  us 
this  friendly  adyice,  that  he  had  sought  us  out» 

AstraBa  agreed  with  Forrester  in  his  view  of 
the  dwaidf  's  character,  and  was  equally  persuaded 
that  whatever  plan  of  vengeanoe  he  adopted, 
would  be  marked  by  subtlety  and  perseverance. 
But  she  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  fly  from 
the  danger.  On  the  contrary,  she  thought 
it  advisable  to  confront  it,  and  ascertain  iha 
worst  at  Once.  What  had  we  to  fear?  Per- 
sonal violence  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
v^rould  never  bring  his  own  life  into  jeopardy  by 
Sfttemptlng  ours.  She  believed  he  was  quite 
capable  of  the  most  dastardly  and  treacherous 
erime;  but  she  thought  he  was  too  cunning^ 
cautious,  and  selfish,  to  contemplate  a  mode  of 
revenge  which  could  not  be  accomplished  vrith- 
out  risk  to  himself.  In  any  case,  however,  she 
was  clearly  convinced  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
go  boldly  upon  him  at  once.  It  was  like  taking 
the  sting  out  of  a  nettie,  by  grasping  it  suddenly. 
She  tiu>ught  he  would  i^rink  from  publicity ;  and 
that  if  we  refused  to  give  him  a  struggle  in  the 
dark,  we  should  efieotnaHy  baffle  him. 

There  was  much  reason  in  this  argument. 
Men  like  our  dwarf  always  avoid  direct  collisions 
when  they  can.  They  fight  at  a  disadvantage 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  use  their  own  wea» 
pons  and  their  own  tactictf.  On  the  other  hand, 
then  was  a  serious  objection  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. In  her  passionate  aversion  to  the  dwak^ 
and  her  eagerness  to  publish  her  defiance  alid  con- 
tempt of  him,  Astr»a  had  overlooked  tiie  pecu- 
liarities of  our  situation,  unconscious  of  the  way 
in  which  the  world  would  be  likely  to  regard  an 
open  demonstration  such  as  she  reconmiended. 
She  had  not  yet  acquired  the  full  fiavor  of  that 
obloquy  which  waits  upon  those  who  outrage 
social  conventions ;  scarcely  a  toupfon  of  its  bit- 
terness had  troubled  her  palate  1 

But  Forrester  and  I  had  seen  and  experienced 
too  much  <^  human  life  not  to  distrust  the  policy 
of  fljring  in  the  face  of  society. .  We  knew  thai 
the  recoil  would  stxlke  us  down.  A  middlt 
course  was,  therefore,  hit  upon,  and  finally 
adopted.  It  was  agreed  that  Forrester  diould 
go  back  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  tiia 
dwarf  again,  armed  with  authority  from  us  to 
open  a  negotiation  for  a  divorce-^thus,  at  least, 
showing  that  wo  were  ready  to  meet  all  the 
legal  consequences  of  our  act,  and  throwing  upon  ' 
him  the  consequences  of  a  refusal. 

Long  after  midnight  we  sat  discussing  th«B» 
questions,  and  were  forcibly  impressed  through- 
out by  the  quiet,  earnestness  vrith  which  Forres- 
ter entered  into  our  feelings.  He  was  tiie  only 
firiend  we  had — the  only  one  that  had  come  to- 
ns in  the  season  of  darkness  and  trouble,  andi 
we  clung  to  him  vrildly  in  our  loneliness. 

The  next  day  he  went  back  to  London,, 
promising^  to  return  vrithin  two  days.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  those  two  dajrs  lasted  a  month.  At 
length  they  passed  away,  but  Forrestei;had  not  | 
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retomed.  A  tliird  and  s  fourth  daj  passed,  and 
oor  impatience  became  intolsnlAB.  Morning 
aid  night  we  watched  in  agonizing  suspense ; 
but  the  son  rose  and  set,  and  still  Porrester  had 
not  retained. 

(to  BS  OOHTmUKOi) 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

THAT  »  person  deeply  immersed  in  thought, 
should,  like  Dominie  Sampson,  walk  along 
in  a  state  of  "  prodigious'*  unconsciousness,  ex- 
cites no  surprise,  £rom  the  frequoaqr  of  the  oc« 
corrence ;  but  that  any  one  should,  when  fast 
asleep,  go  throiq;h  a  series  of  compUeatod  ac- 
tions which  seem  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
the  senses  while  closed  against  ordinary  external 
impressions  is,  indeed,  marrelons.  Less  to  ac- 
oonnt  for  this  mysterious  st«te  of  being,  than  to 
svrangB  such  a  series  of  facts  as  may  help  further 
inquiry  into  the  subject,  we  have  assembled  ser- 
mil  curious  drcumstanoes  regarding  somnam- 
bulism. 

Not  many  years  ago  »  case  occurred  at  the 
Police-office  at  Southwark,  of  a  woman  who 
was  charged  with  robbing  a  man  while  he  was 
walking  in  his  sleep  during  the  daytime  along 
High-street,  in  the  Borough^  when  it  was  prored 
in  evidence  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
in  his  somnambulic  fits  through  crowded  thor- 
oughfares. He  was  a  plasterer  by  trade,  and  it 
was  stated  in  court  that  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  Jiim  to  fall  asleep  while  at  woric 
OQ  the  scaffold,  yet  he  never  met  with  any  acci- 
dent, and  would  answer  questions  put  to  him  as 
if  he  were  awake.  In  like  manner,  we  are  in- 
formed that  Dr.  Haycock,  the  Professor  of  Med- 
icine at  Oxford,  would,  in  a  fit  of  somnambulism, 
preach  an  eloquent  discourse ;  and  some  of  the 
sermons  of  a  lady  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  in  her  sleep  hare  been  deemed  worthy 
of  publication. 

We  remember  meeting  with  the  case  of  an 
Italian  servant,  who  was  a  somnambulist,  and 
who  ei^joyed  the  character  of  being  a  better 
waiter  when  he  was  asleep  than  when  he  was 
awake.  Every  book  on  the  subject  repeats  the 
meodote  which  has  been  recorded  of  the  blind 
poet.  Dr.  Blacklock,  who,  on  one  occasion,  rose 
from  his  bed,  to  which  he  had  retired  at  an  early 
hour,  came  into  the  room  where  his  family  were 
assembled,  conversed  with  them,  afterward  en- 
tertained them  with  a  pleasant  song,  and  then 
retired  to  his  bed ;  and  when  he  awoke,  had.  not 
the  least  rec6llection  of  what  he  had  done. 
Here,  however,  6n  the  very  threshold  of  the 
mystery,  we  meet  with  this  difficulty — were 
these  persons,  when  they  performed  the  actions 
described,  partially  aw^e,  or  were  they  really 
In  a  state  of  profound  sleep  ?  In  solving  this 
problem,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  some  of 
^e  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  premising 
only  that  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  cases  which 
the  reader  may  before  have  met  with,  it  is  to 
throw  light  on  what  we  may,  perhaps,  call  the 
physiology  of  this  very  curious  affection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  somnambulism  is 


hereditary.  Horstins  mestions  three  broflieray 
who  were  affected  witii  it  at  the  same  period ; 
and  Dr.  Willis  knew  a  whole  family  subject  to 
it.  It  is  considered  by  all  medical  men  as  a 
peculiar  form  of  disease.  It  seldom  manifests 
itself  before  the  age  of  six,  and  scarcely  ever 
continues  beyond  the  sixtieth  year.  It  depends, 
physically,  upon  the  susceptibility  or  delicacy  ot 
the  nervous  system ;  and  on  this  account  femmles 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  males ;  and  in  youth 
it  manifests  itsdf  more  frequently  than  in  ma- 
ture age.  It  is  caused  mentally  by  any  violent 
and  profound  emotion ;  as  well  as  by  excessive 
study,  and  over-fatiguing  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Some  persons  walk  periodically  in  tiieir 
sleep ;  the  fit  returns  at  stated  intervals — ^per- 
haps two  or  three  times  only  in  the  month.  It 
has  been  also  observed — although  we  by  no 
means  vouch  for  tiie  fact— by  an  eminent  Ger- 
man physician,  thibt  some  persons  walk  at  the 
full,  others  at  the  new  moon,  but  especially  at 
its  changes.  One  German  authority — Burdach 
— goes  the  comical  leng^  of  asserting  that  the 
propensity  of  somnambulists  to  walk  on  the 
roofi  of  houses  is  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the 
mocRi,  and  that  they  have  a  i>eculiar  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  moon,  even  in  the  day  time. 
Whatever  may  be  tiie  cause  of  the  affection, 
somnambulism  undoubtedly  assumes  different 
degrees  of  intensity.  The  first  d^^ree  evinces  itself 
by  the  movements  we  have  referred  to  and  by 
sleep-talking.  This  stage  is  said  to  be  marked 
by  an  impossibility  of  opening  the  eyes,  which 
are  as  if  glued  together.  There  are  many  curi- 
ous circumstances  to  be  observed  concerning  sleep- 
talking. The  intonation  of  the  voice  differs  from 
the  waking  state,  and  persons  for  the  most  part 
express  themselves  with  unusual  facility. 

We  were  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  ac- 
customed to  sit  up  in  bed  and  recite  poetey  in 
her  sleep,  whose  mother  assured  us  that  she 
sometimes  took  cognizance  of  ciroumstanoes 
which  she  could  not,  in  any  way,  account  for. 
On  one  occasion  they  had  been  to  a  ball ;  and, 
after  the  d&ughter  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  her 
mother  went  quietly  into  her  room,  and  taking 
away  her  dress  and  gloves  deposited  them  in 
another  room.  Presently,  as  usual,  the  fair 
somnambule  began  talking  in  her  sleep ;  her 
mother  entered,  as  usual,  into  conversation  with 
her;  uid,  at  length,  asked,  "But  what  have 
you  done  with  your  new  ball-dress  ?"  "  Why, 
you  know,"  replied  she,  "  you  have  laid  it  on 
the  couch  in  the  drawing-room."  "  Yes,"  con- 
tinued the  mother,  "but  your  gloves^-what 
have  you  done  with  them  ?"  "  You  know  well 
enough,"  she  answered,  in  an  angry  tone,  "you 
have  looked  them  up  in  your  jewel-box."  Both 
answers  were  correct ;  and  it  may  be  here  ob- 
served tiiat  Bonmambulists,  if  equivocated  with 
in  conversation,  or  in  any  way  played  upon, 
will  express  tiiomselves  annoyed,  and  betray 
angry  feelings.  The  truthfulness  of  sle^talk- 
ing  may,  we  apprehend,  always  be  relied  on. 
In  this  state  there  is  no  attempt  at  evasion ;  no 
ingenuity  exercised  to  disguise  any  thing.    The 
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mMfter-mind  of  ShakBpemr»*-whioh  B«ema  to 
lUkYO  divined  the  secrets  of  Nature,  snd  iUns- 
trated  sdentifio  principles  before  they  were  dis- 
coyered  hy  philoBopher»-;irecognized  this  fact, 
in  making  lago  thus  rouse  the  jealousy  of 
OtheUo: 

'*  llieTe  are  a  Und  of  men  K)  looM  of  fool 
That  in  their  aleop  will  matter  tfadr  afiUra; 
One  of  thia  Und  ia  Caaaio. 
In  aleep  I  heard  him  aay,  *  Sweet  Deidemona, 
Let  ua  be  wary."* 

Hitherto  Othello  had  home  up  manfully 
against  the  cruel  insinuations  of  lago^ — ^but 
this  sleep-revelation  **  denoted  a  foregone  con- 
dnsion,*'  and  carried  with  it  irresistible  convic- 
tion. Upon  the  sune  principle,  Lord  Byron 
founded  the  story  of  "  Parisina."  Not  long  ago 
a  robbery  was  committed  in  Scotland,  which 
was  discovered  by  one  of  the  guilty  parties  be- 
ing overheard  nmttering  some  facts  connected 
with  it  hi  his  sleep.  Mental  anxiety  wHl,  al- 
most at  any  age,  give  rise  to  sleep-talking. 
The  ideas  of  children  during  sleep  are  often  very 
vivid}  nor  is  there  any  thing  more  common 
than  to  hear  them  utter  expressions  of  distress, 
connected,  particularly,  with  any  fears  that 
may,  unwisely,  have  been  impressed  on  the 
waking  mind.  The  case  of  a  little  girl  came 
lately  under  our  notice,  who  exhibited  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  during  sleep ;  sobbing  and 
imploring  help,  under  the  imagination  tiiat  she 
was  being  pursued  by  an  evil  spirit ;  in  conse- 
quence of  a  foolish,  fanatical  person  having 
fi-ightened  her  with  threats  of  this  description, 
while  the  child,  before  going  to  bed,  was  saying 
her  prayers.  Very  much  convulsed  inwardly, 
she  was  with  difficulty  awakened,  and  for  some 
time  afterward  remained  in  a  state  of  agitation 
bordering  on  delirium.  Assuredly  parents  can 
not  be  too  careful  in  endeavoring  to  make  very 
young  children  go  to  bed  with  composed  and 
happy  minds,  otherwise  they  know  not  what 
hideous  phantoms  may  draw  aside  the  curtain 
of  their  sleep ;  and,  by  terrifying  the  imagina- 
tion, produce  fits,  that  may  be  incurable  in 
after-life.  We  believe  it  quite  possible  that 
epilepsy  itself  may  be  so  produced. 

In  schools  sleep-talking  is  very  common; 
anxious  pupils,  in  their  sleep,  will  firequently 
repeat  a  lesson  they  can  not  remember  when 
awake.  The  son  of  the  eminent  linguist  and 
conmientator.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  tells  us  that 
his  father  overheard  him,  in  his  sleep,  repeat  a 
Greek  verb  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  learn, 
and  which,  the  following  morning,  he  was  una- 
ble to  remen^ber.  This  is  a  curious  fact — ^he 
knew  his  lesson  in  his  sleep,  but  did  not  do  so 
when  he  was  awake ;  the  faculty  of  memory, 
however,  in  a  state  of  somnsmbulism  undergoef 
many  singular  modifications.  Thus,  persons 
who  talk  in  their  sleep,  may,  by  oonversation, 
be  brought  to  remember  a  dream  within  a 
dream ;  and  it  is  very  common,  in  the  higher 
stages  of  Bomnambulism,  for  a  person  to  recol- 
lect what  happened  in  the  preceding  fit,  and  be 
nnconsciouB  of  any  interval  having  elapsed  be- 


tween tiiem.  A  somnambulist,  at  Berliii,  in 
one  of  her  paroxysms,  wandering  hi  her  sleep^ 
was  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  which  she  had  no 
recollection  of  in  her  waking  hours ;  but,  when 
she  again  became  somnambulic,  she  communi- 
cated all  the  circumstances  to  her  mother.  Dur- 
ing the  next  convalescent  interval,  they  again 
escaped  her  memory.  The  case  is  related,  by 
Treviranus,  of  a  young  student  who  when  he 
foil  asleep  began  to  repeat  aloud  a  continuous 
and  connected  dream,  which  began  each  night 
precisely  where  it  left  off  the  preceding  night. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  drunken  por- 
ter, who  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  left  a  parcel  at 
a  wrong  house ;  when  he  became  sober  he  could 
not  recollect  where  he  had  left  it,  but  the  next 
time  he  got  drunk  he  remembered  the  house, 
and  called  and  recovered  it. 

In  persons  disposed  to  somnambulism,  dreams 
of  a  very  striking  and  exciting  nature  call  into 
action,  in  the  early  stage  of  this  flection,  the 
muscles  of  the  voice  before  those  which  are  im- 
plicated in  the  movement  of  rising  and  walking; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  muscles,  upon 
which  the  v<»ce  is  dependent,  are  very  numer- 
ous and  exquisitely  delicate ;  tiie  result  of  which 
is,  that  they  are  afieoted  by  all  mental  emotions. 
Hence,  the  tones  of  the  voice  truly  indicate  the 
character  of  certain  passions  and  feelings,  for 
which  reason,  on  the  stage,  the  intonation  given 
by  the  actor,  whether  \t  be  the  distressed  cry 
of  a  Belvidera^  or  the  pathetio  singing  of  an 
Ophelia,  will  carry  along  the  sympathies  of  the 
aydience,  albeit,  the  exact  words  may  not  be 
understood.  A  particular  tone  of  voice  causes, 
without  zefnence  to  words,  a  corresponding 
feeling,  just  as  the  vibration  of  one  instrument 
will  harmonize  with  tiie  vibration  of  another ; 
but  this  is  not  all ;  the  voice  is  the  first  organ 
which  is  affected  by  any  excitement  of  the  brain* 
It  betrays  the  wine-bibber  having  drunk  to  exf 
cess  while  he  is  yet  perfectiy  rational;  it  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  that  persons 
in  their  sleep  when  excited  by  dreams,  should 
moan,  mutter,  or  even  speak  articulately.  In 
this  state,  the  mind  seems  to  strugg^  in  its 
cpnnection  with  the  body,  to  give  utterance  to 
its  emotions ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the 
greater  the  intensity  of  the  dream-conception, 
the  clearer  will  be  the  articulation  of  the  voice, 
and  the  greater,  also,  the  precision  of  the  souk 
nambulio  movements.  Hence,  apparentiy,  it  is 
only  in  very  profound  sleep  that  persons  will 
rise,  dress  themselves,  walk  about,  &c. ;  while, 
in  less  profound  sleep,  their  vivid  dreams  only 
agitate  and  make  them  restless.  One  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  indeed  affecting,  cases  on 
record,  is  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who,  at  a 
very  early  age,  was  afflicted  with  an  inflamma- 
tory disease,  which  ended  in  the  disorganization 
and  loss  of  the  contrite  of  her  eyes  and  ears ;  in 
consequence  of  which  calami^  she  grew  up 
blind,  dea^  and  dumb.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  persons  who  have  once  enjoyed  the  use  of 
their  senses,  and  then  lost  them,  have  very  vivid 
dreams,  m  which  they  recall  the  impressions  of 
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their  earliest  infancy.  So  waa  it  with  the  blind 
poet,  Dr.  BlackJock;  and  to  also  was  it  with 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  it  is  a  very  fcteresting 
fact  that  she,  being  unable  to  speak,  when 
asleep  used  the  finger  alphabet.  This  she  did 
sometimes  in  a  very  confused  manner,  the  irreg- 
ularity of  her  finger-signs  corresponding  with 
that  defectiye  articulation  which  persons  give 
utterance  to,  when  they  murmur  sod  mutter 
indistinctly  their  dream-impressions.  It  was, 
be  it  observed,  when  she  was  disturbed  in  her 
sleep  that  she  ran  over  her  finger  alphabet  oon- 
fnaedly,  tike  one  who,  playing  on  a  stringed  in- 
strument, has  not  the  attention  sufficiently  fixed 
to  give  precision  and  expression  to  the  perform- 
ance. The  minstrel,  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  with  his  fingers  wandering  wildly  through 
the  strings  of  his  haip,  resembles  poor  Laiua 
giving  utterance,  thus  imperfioctly,  to  her  be- 
wildered dreams. 

When  the  somnambnlio  state  becomes  more 
intense,  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  limbs  are 
excited  into  action ;  the  somnunbulist  rises ; 
dresses  himself;  and  in  pursuing  his  dream-im- 
agery, wanders  about,  or  sits  down  steadily  to 
execute  some  task,  which,  however  difficult  in 
his  waking  hours,  he  n6w  accomplishes  with 
facility.  The  condition  of  the  body  in  a  physi- 
ological point  of  view  becomes  now  a  solemn 
mystery:  the  eyes  are  open,  but  insensible  to 
light ;  the  portals  of  the  ears,  also,  but  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  will,  in  some  cases,  not  rouse  the 
tense  of  hearing ;  ^e  sense  of  smell,  too,  is  fre- 
quently s^angely  altered,  and  that  of  taste,  like- 
wise becomes  perverted,  or,  perhaps,  entirely 
suspended.  The  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  ihd 
body  is  often  remarkably  impaired ;  and,  for  the 
time,  partially  or  entirely  abolished.  In  the 
case  of  a  female  somnambulist  described  in  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,"  by  Dr.  SmeUie, 
he  tells  us  that,  when  she  was  in  one  of  her  par- 
oxysms, he  ran  a  pin  repeatedly  into  her  arm^ 
but  not  a  muscle  moved,  nor  was  any  symptom 
of  pain  discoverable.  Here  we  may  observe  an 
important  and  interesting  fact,  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  concen- 
trates its  powers  and  energizes  itself  within,  the 
sensibility  of  the  body  diminishes.  The  soldier, 
in  his  excitement  on  the  battle-field,  feels  not 
his  wounds ;  he  will  faint  from  loss  of  blood  be- 
fore he  knows  that  he  has  been  "hit."  The 
unconsciousness  of  danger  is  often  the  best  pro- 
tection against  it.  On  looking  down  a  precipice, 
a  sense  of  apprehension  instantly  suggests  itself; 
the  nervous  system  recoils ;  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  within  tiie  brain  on  a  sudden  becomes 
irregular ;  dixziness  ensues  and  a  total  loss  of 
command  over  the  voluntary  muscles.  Man  is 
probably  the  only  being  in  whom  this  occurs ; 
the  stag,  the  goat,  the  antelope,  will  gaze  un- 
moved down  the  chasms  of  the  deepest  Alpine 
precipices.  The  dizziness  which  is  felt  on  as- 
cending an  elevation,  arises  undoubtedly  from 
mental  alarm,  which  modifies  the  impressions 
received  by  the  eye,  which  no  longer  correctly 
estimates  ttie  relations  of  distance.     Accord- 


ingly we  are  told  by  Mr.  Wilkinaon  hi  his  "  Tour 
to  the  British  Mountains,"  tiiat  a  blind  man, 
who  was  the  scientific  and  j^iilosophio  Mr. 
Gough,  ascended  with  him  to  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains ;  and  in  walk- 
ing along,  he  described  to  him  the  Hearlbl  prsei* 
pices  which  he  pretended  surrounded  him ;  but 
soon  he  repented  his  inventive  picturesque  do- 
scription,  for  the  blind  man,  mentally  affected 
by  the  supposed  peril  of  his  situation,  became 
suddenly  dizzy,  and  screaming  with  the  appro- 
hension  that  he  was  tumbling  down  the  rocks 
into  the  abyss  below,  fell  upon  the  ground.  In 
cases  of  sleep-walking  upon  dangerous  heights, 
there  Is  no  apprehension  or  fear — the  mind  is 
intently  absorbed  in  the  object  pursued ;  all  the 
muscular  movements  are  performed  with  con- 
fidence and  with  unerring  precision ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  gravitation  of  the  body 
is  supported  on  the  most  slender  basis. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  indeed  inex- 
plicable phenomena  connected  with  somnam- 
bulism is,  that  persons  in  this  condition  are 
said  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects independent  of  the  organs  of  the  external 
senses.  The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  attested 
the  ease  of  a  young  ecclesiastic,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  getting  up  during  the  night  in  a 
state  of  somnambulism,  taldng  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  eomposing  and  writing  sermons. 
When  he  had  finished  one  page  he  would  read 
aloud  what  he  had  written,  and  correct  it.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  somnambulist 
made  use  of  his  eyes,  the  archbishop  held  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  under  his  chin  to  prevent 
his  seeing  the  paper  upon  which  he  was  writ- 
ing; but  he  continued  to  write  on,  without 
being  in  the  least  incommoded.  He  also,  Ih 
this  state,  copied  out  pieces  of  music,  and  when 
it  happened  that  the  words  were  written  hi  too 
large  a  character,  and  did  not  stand  over  the 
corresponding  notes,  he  perceived  his  error,  blot- 
ted them  out,  and  wrote  them  over  again  with 
great  exactness.  A  somnambulist  is  mentioned 
by  Gassendi,  who  used  to  dress  himself  in  his 
sleep,  go  down  into  the  cellar,  draw  wine  from  a 
cask,  in  perfect  darkness— but  if  he  awoke  in  the 
cellar,  he  had  then  a  difficulty  in  groping  his  way 
through  the  passages  back  to  his  bed-room.  The 
state  of  tiie  eyes  during  somnambulism  is  found  to 
vary  considerably — they  are  sometimes  dosed— 
sometimes  half  closed — and  frequently  quite 
open;  the  pupil  is  sometimes  widely  dilated, 
sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  natural,  and 
for  tiie  most  part  insensible  to  light.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  case.  The  servant  girl, 
whose  case  was  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Dyce, 
of  Aberdeen,  when  this  state  was  impending 
felt  drowsy^— «  pain  in  the  head,  usually  slight, 
but  on  one  occasion  very  intense,  then  suo- 
ceeded— and  afterward  a  cloudiness  or  misti- 
ness came  over  her  eyes.  Occasionally  hei 
sensations  were  highly  acute;  the  eyelids  ap. 
peared  shut,  though  not  entirely  closed;  the 
pupils  were  much  contracted,  and  there  Was 
great  intolerance  of  light.     She  could  not  tiams 
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objects  when  the  light  of  the  candle  or  fire 
■hone  folly  on  them,  but  pointed  them  out  cor- 
rectly in  the  ihade,  or  when  they  were  dimly 
illuminated.  At  other  times,  however,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  was  quite  insensible  to  light.  Her 
leeUngs  also  appear  to  have  been  very  excita- 
ble. During  one  of  her  paroxysms  she  was 
taken  to  church;  attended  to  the  service  with 
every  appearance  of  devotion,  and  was  at  one 
time  so  much  affected  by  the  sermon,  that  she 
shed  tears.  The  sensibility  of  thd  eye  was  also 
observed,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bilden ;  when  a 
degree  of  light,  so  slight  as  not  to  affect  the 
experimenter,  was  directed  to  the  lids  of  this 
somnambulist,  it  caused  a  shock  equal  to  that 
of  electricity,  and  induced  him  to  exclaim, 
"Why  do  you  wish  to  shoot  me  in  the  eyes  ?" 
These  are  exceptions;  as  a  general  rule,  the 
eye  during  somnambulism  is  insensible,  and  the 
pupil  will  not  contract,  though  the  most  vivid 
flash  of  light  be  directed  upon  it.  It  also  should 
be  observed  that  although  somnambulists  will 
light  a  candle,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
guided  by  its  light,  or  that  they  really  see  any 
thing  by  it.  Their  movements  may  still  be 
purely  automatic.  This  curious  circuihstance 
is  finely  illustrated  by  Shakspeare,  who  de- 
scribes the  Lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her  sleep 
with  aiighted  taper  in  her  hand : 

<*  QentlewcmaH*—Lo,  yon,  here  the  eomei :  This  U  her 
very  goiie,  and  upon  my  life,  tut  adeep. 
**  Doecor.— How  came  ahe  by  that  light  f 
**  OmitapdiMfi.— Why,  it  stood  by  her.    She  his  li|^ 
by  her  continualty— *tia  her  command. 
**  Doctor.— Yon  aee  her  eyes  an  open— 
**  (?«ii2«i0OfM».— -Ay— bat  their  aenae  la  ahnt** 
It  is  related  of  Negretti,  a  sleep-walker,  that 
he  would  sometimes  carry  about  with  him  a 
candle  as  if  to  give  him  light  in  his  employ- 
ment; but,  on  a  bottle  being  substituted,  he 
took  it  and  carried  it,  fancying  that  it  was  a 
eandle.     Castelli,  another  somnambulist,  was 
found  by  Dr.  Soames  translating  ItaUan  into 
French,  and  looking  out  the  words  in  his  dic- 
tionary.    His   candle  being  purposely   extin- 
gni^ed,  he  immediately  began  groping  about, 
as^  if  in  the  dark,  and  although  other  candles 
were  in  the  room,  he  did  not  resume  his  occu- 
pation until  he  had  relighted  his  candle  at  the 
fire.     In   this  case  we  may  observe  that  he 
could  not  see,  excepting  with  the  candle  he  had 
himself  lighted,  and  he  was  insensible  to  every 
•ther,  excepting  that  on  which  his  attention 
was  fixed* 

How  are  these  curious  anomalies  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  There  is,  it  aj^ars  to  us,  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  actions  as  they  are  per- 
formed by  the  blind  and  those  executed  by  som- 
nambulists, who  are  insensible  to  light;  the 
axaltatioii  of  the  sense  of  touch,  in  blindness,  is 
•o  great,  that  some  physiologists  have  con- 
ceived the  existence  of  a  iixih  sense— the  mus- 
cular sense-— which  communicates  the  impres- 
sion before  the  actual  contact  of  objects.  This 
muscular  sense  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Fowler  to 
adjust  the  voice,  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  to  the 
distances  at  which  sounds  are  to  be  heard,  and 


objects  seen.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  described  as 
a  peouliax  exaltation  of  the  sense  of  feeling.  A 
lady  duAig  her  somnambulism,  observed  to 
Despine,  her  physician,  '*Tou  think  that  I  do 
not  know  what  is  passing  around  me ;  but  you 
are  mistaken.  I  see  nothing^  but  I  fed  some- 
thing that  mokes  an  impression  on  tne,  which 
I  can  not  explain."  Another  somnambulist,  a 
patient  of  Hufelsnd,  used  to  say  invariably,  "  I 
feeP' — "I  am  conscious"  of  the  existence  oX 
this  or  that  object.  The  blind  girl,  Jane  Sulli- 
van, described  by  Dr.  Fowler,  could,  without  a 
guide,  feel  her  way  to  every  part  of  the  work- 
house, and  recognize  all  its  inmates  by  the  feel 
of  their  hands  and  clothes.  It  is  said  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  that  she  could,  in  walking  through 
a  passsge,  with  her  hands  spread  before  her, 
recognize  her  companions,  and  could  in  this 
way  distinguish  even  their  different  degrees  of 
intellect;  nay,  that  she  would  regard  with  con- 
tempt a  new-comer,  after  discovering  her  weak- 
ness of  mind.  It  has  been  also  observed,  that 
the  pupils  in  the  Manchester  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  are  fcware,  by  this  muscular  sense,  of 
their  approach,  even  to  a  lamp-post,  before  act- 
ually coming  agunst  or  up  to  it.  May  not 
the  somnambulist  walldng  through  intricate 
passages  and  performing  complicated  manual 
operations  in  the  dark,  have  his  movements 
guided  by  this  sense?  May  he  not,  in  like 
manner,  be  sensible  of  his  approach  to  obstruct- 
ing obstacles,  and  may  not  this  sense,  in  a 
higher  degree  of  development,  lead  to  percep- 
ti<ms,  which  are  ordinarily  conveyed  to  the 
mind  through  their  appropriate  and  respective 
organs? 

The  sense  of  hearing  in  somnambulism  is  not 
often  suspended,  for,  generally  speaking,  som- 
nambulists will  answer  questions  and  carry  on 
conversation;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  ear  which  may  be  deaf  to  the  loudest 
noises,  will  perceive  even  a  whisper  from  one 
particular  person  with  whom  the  sleeper  may 
alone  appear  to  hold  communion.  In  tha 
^*  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society"  at  Bres- 
lau,  we  meet  with  the  case  of  a  somnambulist 
who  did  not  hear  even  the  report  of  a  pistol 
fired  Close  to  him.  In  another  instance,  that 
of  Signer  Augustin,  an  Italian  nobleman,  his 
servants  oould  not  arouse  him  from  his  sleep 
by  ai^  description  of  noise-— even  blowing  a 
trumpet  in  his  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  individual  would,  in  another  paroxysm, 
apply  his  ear  to  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  and 
listen  attentively  to  noises  which  he  heard  in 
the  kitchen.  The  sense  of  smell,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  frequently  altered.  Brimstone  and 
phosphorus  are  said  to  have  a  pleasant  scent 
to  the  somnambulist,  but  sometimes  it  appears 
completely  abolished.  In  one  case,  a  snuff-box 
filled  with  coffee,  was  given  to  a  somnambulist, 
who  took  it  as  he  would  have  taken  snuff,  with- 
out perceiving  the  difference.  So  also  is  it 
witii  taste.  Some  somnambulists  have  not 
been  able  to  distinguish  wine  from  water. 

Another  very  remarkable  circumstance  haS| 
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be«n  observed  in  somounbalism ;  it  is,  that 
persons  in  this  stste  have  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary exaltation  of  knowledge.  Mo  females 
mentioned  hy  Bertrand,  expressed  themselres, 
during  the  paroxysms,  very  distinctly  in  Latin ; 
although  they  afterward  admitted  having  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  this  language.  An 
ignorant  servant  girl,  described  by  Dr.  Dewar, 
evinced  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  geography,  and  expressed  herself  in  her 
own  langruage  hi  a  manner  which,  though  often 
ludicrous,  showed  an  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  afterwsid  discovered  that  her  no- 
tions on  these  subjects  had  been  derived  from 
hearing  a  tutor  giving  instructions  to  the  young 
people  of  the  family.  A  woman  in  the  Infinn- 
ary  of  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  an  affection  of 
this  kind,  during  her  somnambulism,  mimicked 
the  manner  of  the  physicians,  and  repeated  cor- 
rectly some  of  their  prescriptions  in  the  Latin 
language.  Many  of  these  apparent  wonders 
are  referable  to  the  circumstance  of  old  asso- 
ciations being  vividly  recalled  to  the  mind; 
this  very  frequently  happens  also  in  the  delirium 
of  fever.  There  is  nothing  miraculous  in  such 
cases,  although  upon  them  are  founded  a  host 
of  stories  descriptive  of  persons  in  their  sleep 
speaking  unknown  languages,  predicting  fiiture 
events,  and  being  suddenly  possessed  of  in- 
spiration. 

Not  only  are  the  mental  powers  intensified 
in  this  state,  but  the  physical  energies  are  un- 
wontedly  increased.  Horstius  relates  the  case 
of  a  young  nobleman  living  in  the  Citadel  of 
Breslau,  who  used  to  steal  out  of  his  window 
during  his  sleep,  muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  and,  by 
great  muscular  exertion,  ascend  the  roof  of  the 
building  where,  one  night,  he  tore  in  pieces  a 
magpie's  nest,  wrapped  up  the  little  ones  in  his 
cloak,  and  then  returned  to  bed;  and,  on  tiie 
following  morning,  related  the  circunuitances  as 
having  occurred  in  a  dream,  nor  could  he  be 
persuaded  of  its  reality  until  the  magpies  in 
the  cloak  were  shown  to  him.  In  the  **  Biblio- 
th^ue  de  M^ecine"  we  find  the  account  of  a 
somnambulist  who  got  out  of  his  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  went  into  a  neighbor- 
ing house  which  was  in  ruins,  and  of  whidi  the 
bare  walls,  with  a  few  insecure  rafters  running 
between  them,  alone  remained ;  nevertheless  he 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  clambered 
about  firom  one  beam  to  another,  without  onoa 
missing  his  hold.  It  is  affirmed  that  sonmambu- 
hfts  will  maintain  their  footing  in  the  most  peril- 
ous situations  with  perfect  safety,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  a  state  of  somnambulism ;  but  when 
they  are  disturbed  or  awakened  in  such  positions, 
they  are  then  taken  by  surprise,  and  instantly 
lose  self-possession.  A  young  lady  was  ob- 
served at  Dresden  walking  one  night  in  her 
sleep  upon  the  roof  of  a  house ;  an  alarm  being 
given,  crowds  of  people  assembled  in  the  street, 
and  beds  and  mattresses  were  laid  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  life  in  case 
of  her  falling.  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  poor 
girl  advanced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  roo^  smil- 


ing and  bowing  to  the  multitude  below,  and 
occasionally  arranging  her  hair  and  her  dress. 
The  spectators  watched  her  with  great  anxiety. 
After  moving  along  thus  unconcernedly  for  some 
time,  she  proceeded  toward  the  window  from 
which  she  had  made  her  exit.  A  lig^t  had 
been  placed  in  it  by  her  distressed  family ;  but 
the  moment  she  approached  it,  she  started,  and 
suddenly  awakening,  fell  into  the  street,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  Upon  this  incident 
Bellini  founded  the  charming  opera  of  "  La 
Sonnambula." 

The  actions  of  the  somnambulist  are,  doubt- 
less, prompted  and  governed  by  those  dream- 
impulses  which  the  imaginary  incidents  passing 
throu|^  the  sleeper's  mind  suggest.  He  is  a 
dreamer  able  to  act  his  dreams.  This  we  learn 
from  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  som- 
nambulist, upon  awaking,  has  remembered  the 
details  of  his  dream ;  in  illustration  of  whidi 
we  find  an  anecdote,  related  with  mooh  virao- 
ity,  by  Brillat-Savarin,  in  the  "  Physiology  of 
Taste."  The  narrator  is  a  M.  Duhagel,  iHio 
was  the  prior  of  a  Carthusian  monastery,  and 
he  thus  tells  us  the  story :  "  We  had  in  the 
monastery  in  which  I  was  formerly  prior,  a 
monk  of  melancholic  temperament  and  sombre 
character,  who  was  known  to  be  a  somnambulist. 
He  would  sometimes,  in  his  fits,  go  out  of  his 
cell  and  retum  into  it  directly;  but  at  othei 
times  he  would  wander  about,  until  it  became 
noceseary  to  guide  him  back  again.  Medical 
advice  was  sought,  and  various  remedies  ad- 
ministered, under  which  the  paroxysms  so  nuich 
diminished  in  frequency,  that  we  at  length 
ceased  to  think  about  them.  One  nig^t,  not 
having  retired  to  bed  at  my  usual  hour,  I  waa 
seated  at  my  desk  occupied  in  examining  some 
papers,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which 
I  never  kept  locked,  opened,  and  I  beheld  the 
monk  enter  in  a  state  of  profound  somnambu- 
lism. His  eyes  were  open,  but  fixed ;  he  had 
only  his  night-shirt  on;  in  one  hand  he  held 
his  cell  lamp,  in  his  other,  a  long  and  sharp- 
bladed  knife.  He  .  then  advanced  to  my  bed, 
upon  reaching  which  he  put  down  the  lamp, 
and  felt  and  patted  it  with  his  hand,  to  sat- 
isfy himself  he  was  right,  and  then  plunged 
the  knife,  as  tf  through  my  body,  violently 
through  the  bed-clothes,  piercing  even  the  mat 
which  supplied,  with  us,  the  place  of  a  mat- 
tress. Having  done  this,  he  again  took  up  hie 
lamp  and  turned  round  to  retrace  his  steps, 
when  I  observed  that  his  countenance,  which 
was  before  contracted  and  frowning,  was  lighted 
up  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  satisfaction  at 
the  imaginary  blow  he  had  stniok.  The  light  of 
the  two  lamps  burning  on  my  desk  did  not  at- 
tract his  notioe ;  slowly  and  steadily  he  walked 
back,  carefully  opening  and  shutting  the  double 
door  of  my  apartment,  and  quietly  retired  to 
his  cell.  You  may  imagine  the  state  of  my 
feeUngs  while  I  watched  this  terrible  appari- 
tion ;  I  shuddered  with  horror  at  beholdiiig  the 
danger  1  had  escaped,  and  offered  up  my  prayers 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  AUnigh^  but  it 
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utterly  impossible  for  me  to  close  my  eyes  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night. 

"  The  next  morning  I  sent  for  the  sonmam- 
bnlist,  and  asked  him,  without  any  apparent 
emotion,  of  what  he  had  dreamt  the  preceding 
night?  He  was  agitated  at  the  question,  and 
answered,  *  Father,  I  had  a  dream,  so  strange, 
that  it  would  give  me  the  deepest  pain  were  I 
to  relate  it  to  you.'  *  But  I  command  you  to  do 
■o;  a  dream  is  involuntary;  it  b  a  mere  illu- 
Mon,*  said  I;  ^11  it  me  without  resenre.* 
'  Father,'  continued  he,  *  no  sooner  had  I  fallen 
aaleq>  than  I  dreamt  that  you  had  killed  my 
mother,  and  I  thought  that  her  outraged  spirit 
appeared  before  me,  demanding  satisfaoticm  for 
the  horrid  deed.  At  beholding  this,  I  was 
transported  with  such  fury,  that — so  it  seemed 
to  me— I  hurried,  like  a  madman,  into  your 
apartment,  and  finding  you  in  bed  there,  mur- 
dered you  with  a  knife.  Thereupon  I  awoke  in 
a  fright,  horrified  at  having  made  such  an  at- 
tempt, and  then  thanked  God  it  was  only  a 
dream,  and  that  so  great  a  crime  had  not  been 
committed.'  '  That  act  has  been  committed,' 
I  then  observed,  'further  than  you  suppose.' 
And  thereupon  I  related  what  passed,  exhibit- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  cuts  intended  to  be 
inflicted  upon  me  which  had  penetrated  the 
bed-clothes ;  upon  which  the  monk  fell  prostrate 
at  my  feet,  weeping  and  sobbing,  and  imploring 
to  know  what  aci  of  penance  I  should  sentence 
him  to  undergo.  *  None ;  none  I'  I  exclaimed. 
*  I  would  not  punish  you  for  an  involuntary 
act;  but  I  will  dispense  with  your  performing 
in  the  holy  offices  at  night  for  the  future ;  and 
I  give  you  notice  that  the  door  of  your  cell  shall 
be  bolted  on  the  outside  when  you  retire,  every 
evening,  and  not  opened  until  we  assemble  to 
our  family  matins  at  break  of  day.'  " 

Here  we  may  recur  to  the  question  With 
which  we  set  out; — ^whether  persons  in  som- 
nambulism are  partially  awake,  or  in  a  state  of 
unusually  and  pretematurally  profound  sleep? 
The  phenomena  we  have  above  referred  to— 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  body  and  the  organs  of  the  senses 
^^ead  us  to  believe,  that  in  somnambulism 
there  is  an  increased  intensity  of  sleep,  produc- 
ing an  extreme  degree  of  unconsciousness  in  re- 
gard to  the  physical  organization,  very  similar 
to  that  which  we  find  in  hysterical,  catalep- 
tic, and  many  other  nervous  affections.  The 
mental  phenomena  exhibited  in  this  state  are 
those  connected  with  exaggerated  dreams,  and 
as  the  physiology  of  dreams  is  by  no  means 
well  understood  in  the  healthy  state,  still  less 
can  they  be  explained  under  tiie  aspect  of  dis- 
ease. 

It  may  be  asked.  How  somnambulism,  being 
an  affection  likely  to  entail  more  serious  diseases 
upon  persons  subject  to  it,  is  to  bo  cured?  When 
the  general  health  is  affected,  the  family  doc- 
tor, we  apprehend  will  speedily  put  an  end  to 
metaphysical  mystery;  but  in  young  persons, 
even  where  it  is  hereditary,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  diet,  regimen,  and  a  due  amount  of 


bodUy  exercise.  The  shower-bath  has  some- 
times been  found  serviceable.  It  is  thought, 
also,  that  it  may  be  resisted  by  a  strong  effort 
of  ihe  will,  inasmuch  as,  in  young  persons,  it 
has  been  suppressed  by  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
but  this,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  a  very 
contrary  effect,  disturbing  and  exciting,  rather 
than  composing,  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
north  of  Scotland  the  following  plan  is  in  some 
schools  adopted.  The  youthful  somnambulist 
is  put  to  sleep  in  bed  with  a  companion  who  is 
not  afibcted,  and  the  leg  of  the  one  boy  is  linked 
by  a  pretty  long  band  of  ribbon  or  tape  to  the 
leg  of  the  other.  Presently,  the  one  disposed  to 
ramble  in  his  sleep  gets  out  of  bed,  and,  in  so 
doing,  does  not  proceed  far  before  he  awakens 
the  non-somnambulist,  who  in  resisting  being 
dragged  after  him,  generally  throws  ihe  other 
down,  which  has  the  effect  of  awakening  him. 
In  this  way  we  have  beeu  assured  that  several 
such  cases  have  been  effectually  cured.  But  is 
it  always  safe  thus  to  awake  a  person  during 
tiie  paroxysm  ?  Macnish  relates  the  case  of  a 
lady  who  being  observed  walking  in  her  sleep 
into  the  garden,  one  of  the  family  followed  her, 
and  laying  hold  of  her,  awaked  her,  when  the 
shook  was  so  great  that  she  fell  down  insensi- 
ble, and  shortly  afterward  expired. 

We  ieel  satisfied  that  all  sudden  and  abrupt 
transitions  should  be  avoided.  The  state  of 
sleep,  apart  from  somnambulism,  is  one  of  nat- 
ural repose ;  the  organs  of  the  body  have  tl  eir 
various  ftmctions  appropriately  modified;  and 
we  can  not  help  thinking  tiiat  to  interrupt 
abruptly  the  course  of  nature,  and  throw,  as  it 
were,  a  dazzling  light  upon  the  brain,  the 
functions  of  which  are  in  abeyance,  is  unwise, 
and  may  prove  injurious.  Many  persons  sud- 
denly awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  complain 
afterward  of  severe  headache^  We  conceive, 
therefore,  that  somnambulists  who  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  pretematurally  profound 
sleep,  ought  not  to  be  forcibly  awakened.  It 
is  true  that  some  somnambulists,  like  the  serv- 
ant girl  described  by  Dr.  Fleming,  above  refer- 
red to,  have  been  awakened  without  after  ill 
consequence,  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  nervous 
system  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  rude 
or  unnecessary  shock.  The  management  of^ 
and  treatment  of  the  somnambulist,  must,  it  is 
obvious,  depend  very  much  on  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, and  upon  the  causes,  in  particular — 
whether  physical  or  mental — ^to  which  the  affec- 
tion may  be  ascribed.  The  most  interesting 
circumstance  connected  with  somnambulism  is, 
that  it  brings  palpably  under  our  observation  a 
preternatural  state  of  being,  in  which  the  body 
is  seen  moving  about,  executing  a  variety  of 
complicated  actbns,  in  the  condition,  physically, 
of  a  living  automaton,  while  the  lamp  of  the 
human  soul  is  burning  inwardly,  as  it  were, 
with  increased  intensity ;  and  this  very  exalta- 
tion of  the  mental  faculties  proves,  incontesta- 
bly,  tiiat  the  mind  is  independent  of  the  body, 
and  has  an  existence  in  a  world  peculiar  to 
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Oy  the  man/  fe&tures  which  will  hereafter 
fltamp  the  nineteenth  century  as  "  Centuria 
Mirabilisaima)''  not  the  least  will  be  the  vast 
number  of  animals  and  birds  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  the  great  stride  made  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  Natural  History  during  its  progress. 
The  precise  date  of  the  extinction  of  a  genus  or 
a  species  has  interest;  the  dodo  of  the  Mauri- 
tius and  the  dinomis  of  New  Zealand  have  dis- 
appeared within  the  historical  period,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  gaps  have 
.been,  or  will  be,  filled  up  by  new  creations. 
Second  only  in  interest  to  the  occurrence  of 
these  blanks  in  the  list  of  liying  inhabitants  of 
the  surface  of  this  globe  is  the  record  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  race  into  a  part  of  our  planet 
where  it  was  previously  unknown.  |n  such  in- 
stances the  last  twenty  years  have  been  prolific ; 
the  graceful  bower-birds  and  the  TaUegalla  or 
mound-raising  birds,  those  wondrous  denisens 
of  the  Australian  wilderness,  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  Eegent's  Park  for  the  first  time  in  this 
hemisphere.  For  the  first  time,  also,  the  wart 
hog  of  Africa  there  roots,  and  the  hippopotamus 
displajTB  his  quaint  gambols ;  and  that  "  fairest 
animal],"  the  girafie,  is  now  beheld  in  health 
and  vigor,  a  naturalized  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain. 

A  giraffe  presented  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to 
the  king  of  England,  was  conveyed  to  Malta 
under  the  charge  of  two  Arabs,  and  was  from 
thence  forwarded  to  London  in  ihe  "  Penelope," 
which  arrived  on  the  11th  of  August,  1827. 
She  was  conveyed  to  Windsor  two  days  after- 
ward, and  was  kept  in  the  royal  menagerie  at 
the  Sandpit-g;ate.  George  the  Fourth  took 
much  interest  in  this  animal,  visiting  her  gen- 
erally tivioe  or  thrice  a  week,  and  sometimes 
twice  1^  day.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  left  her  to  the  management  of  the  keepers ; 
but,  acting  on  some  vague  instructions  left  by 
the  Arabs,  his  majesty  commanded  that  she 
should  be  fed  on  milk  alone — a  most  unnatural 
diet  when  the  animal  had  attained  the  age  of 
two  years.  From  this  cause,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  an  injury  which  she  had  received  du- 
ring her  journey  from  Sezmaar  to  Cairo,  the  gi- 
raffe became  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  stand ; 
a  lofty  triangle  was  built,  and  the  animal  kept 
suspended  on  slings  to  relieve  its  limbs  from  the 
support  of  its  weight.  The  apparatus  was  pro- 
vided with  wheels,  and,  in  order  that  she  might 
have  exercise,  it  was  pushed  along  by  men,  her 
feet  just  moving  and  touching  the  ground.  It 
may  well  be  supposed  that  such  an  artificial  ex- 
istence could  not  be  prolonged  to  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  although  the  giraffe  liyed 
between  two  and  three  years,  and  grew  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  she  gradually  sank  and  died 
in  the  autumn  of  1829,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  king.  Her  body  was  dissected  by  the  ser- 
geant-surgeon, Sir  Everard  Home,  and  an  ac- 
count thereof  published  by  him. 

Those  who  firequented  the  British  Museum  in 


the  days  of  Montague-house,  shortly  before  the 
present  building  was  erected,  will  remember  a 
hairless  stuffed  giraffe,  which  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  mounting  sentry,  as  it  were,  over 
the  principal  door.  This  miserable  skin  waa 
interesting,  as  being  the  remains  of  the  first  en* 
tire  specimen  recorded.  Its  history  was  as  Serf- 
lows:  The  late  Lady  Strathmore  sent  to  ths 
Cai>e,  to  collect  rare  flowers  and  trees,  a  bota- 
nist of  the  name  of  Patenon.  who  seems  to  have 
penetrated  a  considerable  distance  into  the  in- 
terior— sufficiently  far,  at  least,  to  have  seen  a 
group  of  six  giraffes.  He  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  kill  one,  and  brought  the  skin  home  for  Lady 
Strathmore;  her  ladyship  presented  it  to  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  and  it  formed  part  ot 
the  Hunteriao  collection  until  a  te-anangement 
of  tiiat  museum  took  place  on  its  removal  to  the 
present  noble  hall  in  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
This  stuffed  specimen,  with  many  others  of  a 
similar  description,  was  handed  over  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  for  some  years  occupied 
the  situation  on  the  landing  above  mentioned ; 
being  regarded  as  "  rubbish,"  it  was  destroyed, 
and  the  "stuffing"  used  to  expand  some  other 
skin.  There  are  now,  however,  two  noble 
stuffed  specimens  in  the  first  zoological  room 
of  the  Museum ;  one  especially  remarkable  for 
its  dark-brown  spots  is  no  less  than  eighteen 
feet  in  height.  It  ia  from  the  southern  partv 
of  Africa,  and  was  presented  by  that  veteran 
zoologist,  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  the  other  was  oub 
of  the  giraffes  brought  by  M.  Thibaut  to  tha 
Zoological  Gardens. 

The  Zoological  Society  having  made  knowiy 
its  wish  to  possess  living  specimens  of  the  gi* 
raffe,  the  task  of  procuring  them  was  undertaken 
by  M.  Thibaut,  who  having  had  twelve  yeazir 
experience  in  African  travel,  was  well  qualified 
for  the  arduous  pursuit. 

M.  Thibaut  quitted  Cairo  in  AprU,  1834,  and 
after  sailing  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Wadi  Haifa, 
the  second  cataract,  took  camels  and  proceeded 
to  Debbat,  a  province  of  Dongolah,  whence  he 
started  for  the  Desert  of  Kordofan.  Being  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  locality  and  on  friend- 
ly torms  with  the  Arabs,  he  attached  them  still 
more  by  the  desire  of  profit;  all  were  desirous 
of  accompanying  him  in  pursuit  of  the  giraffes, 
for  up  to  that  time,  they  had  himted  them  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  which  they  ate,  and  the 
skin,  of  which  they  made  bucklers  and  sandals. 
The  party  proceeded  to  the  southwest  of  Kordo- 
fan,  and  in  August  were  rewarded  by  the  sight 
of  two  beautiful  giraffes ;  a  rapid  chase  of  three 
hours,  on  horses  accustomed  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  desert,  put  them  in  possession  of  &e  larger 
of  these  noble  animals ;  unable  to  take  h«sr 
alive,  the  Arabs  killed  her  with  Uows  of  the 
sabre,  and  cutting  her  to  pieces,  carried  the 
meat  to  their  head-quarters,  which  had  been 
estabUshed  in  a  wooded  situation,  an  arrange- 
ment necessary  Ibr  their  own  comfort,  and  to 
secure  pasturage  for  their  camels.  They  de- 
ferred till  the  following  day  the  pursuit  of  the 
motherless  young  one,  which  the  Arabs  knew 
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they  would  haye  no  difficulty  in  again  diacoTer- 
fog.  The  Arabs  quickly  coyered  the  liye  eraben 
ytrith  slices  of  the  mea^  which  M.  Thibaut  pro- 
nounces to  be  excellent. 

On  the  following  morning  the  party  started 
at  daybreak  in  search  of  the  young  giraflfe,  of 
which  they  had  lost  sight  not  far  from  the 
camp.  The  sandy  desert  la  well  adapted  to 
afford  indications  to  a  hunter,  and  in  a  yery 
short  time  they  were  on  the  track  of  the  object 
of  their  pursuit :  they  followed  the  traces  with 
rapidity  and  in  silence,  lest  the  creature  should 
be  alarmed  while  yet  at  a  distance;  but  after 
a  laborious  chase  of  seyeral  hours  through  bram- 
bles and  thorny  trees,  they  at  li^t  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  coyeted  prize. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  rest  for  three  or 
four  da3r8,  in  order  to  render  the  giraffe  suffi- 
ciently tame,  during  which  period  an  Arab  con- 
stantly held  it  at  the  end  of  a  long  cord ;  by 
degrees  it  became  accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  man,  and  was  induced  to  take  nourishment, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  insert  a  finger 
into  its  mouth  to  deceiye  it  into  the  idea  that 
it  was  with  its  dam;  it  then  sucked  freely. 
'When  captured,  its  agfe  was  about  nineteen 
Ynonths.    Fiye  giraffes  were  taken  by  the  party, 
but  the  cold  weather  of  December,  1834,  killed 
four    of  them   in  the  desert,  on  the  route  to 
Dongolah;  happily  that  first  taken   suryiyed, 
and  reached  Dongolah  in  January,  1835,  after 
a  sojourn  of  twenty-two  days  in  the  desert. 
Unwilling  to  leaye  with  a  solitary  specimen, 
IL  Thibaut  returned   to  the  desert,  where  he 
remained  three  months,  crossing  it  in  all  direc- 
^tions,  and  frequently  exposed  to  great  hardships 
and  priyations ;  but  he  was  eyentually  rewarded 
by  obtaining  three  giraffes,  all  smaller  than  the 
first.     A  great  trial  awaited  them,  as  they  had 
to  proceed  by  water  the  whole  distance  from 
Wadi  Haifa  to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  Alexandria 
and  Malta,  besides   the  yoyage   to  England. 
They  suffered  considerably  at  sea  during  a  pas- 
sage of  twenty-four  days  in  yery  tempestuous 
weather,  and  on  reachhig  Malta  in  Noyember, 
were  detained  in  quaranthie  twenty-fiye  days 
more ;  but  despite  of  all  these  difficulties,  they 
reached  England  in  safety,  and  on  the  25th  of 
May  were  conducted  to  the  Gardens.     At  day- 
break, the  keepers  and  seyeral  gentlemen  of 
■eientifio  distinction  arriyed  at  the  Brunswick 
Wharf,  and  the  animals  were  handed  oyer  to 
them.     The  distance  to  the  Gardens  was  not 
less  than  six  miles,  and  some  curiosity,  not 
unmingled  with  anxiety,  was  felt  as  to  how 
tills  would  be  accomplished.     Each  giraffe  was 
led  between  two  keepers,  by  means  of  long  reins 
attached   to  the  head;  the   animals   walked 
along  at  a  rapid  pace,  generally  in  adyance  of 
their  condnetocs,  but  were  perfectly  tractable.    It 
being  so  early  in  the  morning,  few  persons  were 
about,  but  the  astonishment  of  those  who  did 
behold  the  nnkoked-for  procession,  was  ludicrous 
In  the  extreme.     As  the  giraffes  stalked  by, 
foUowed  by  M.  Thibaut  and  others,  hi  Eastern 
tostume,  tiie  worthy  poUcemen  and  early  cof- 


fee-sellers stared  with  amazement,  and  a  few 
revelers,  whose  reeling  steps  proclaimed  their 
dissipalion,  eyidently  doubted  whether  the 
strange  figures  they  beheld  were  real  flesh  and 
bone,  or  fictions  conjured  up  by  their  potations; 
their  gaze  of  stupid  wonder  indicating  that  of 
the  two  they  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion. 
When  the  giraffes  entered  the  park,  and  first 
caught  sight  of  the  green  trees,  they  became 
excited,  and  hauled  upon  the  reins,  waving  the 
head  and  neck  from  side  to  side,  with  an  occa- 
sional caracole  and  kick  out  of  the  hind  legB> 
but  M.  Thibaut  contriyed  to  coax  them  along 
with  pieces  of  sugar,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  depositing 
his  yaluable  charges,  without  accident  or  rais- 
adyenture,  in  the  sanded  paddock  prepared  for 
their  reception. 

The  sum  agreed  on  with  M.  Thibaut  was 
£250  for  the  first  giraffe  he  obtained,  £200  for 
the  second,  £150  for  the  third,  and  XlOO  for 
the  fourth,  in  all  £700 ;  but  the  actual  cost  to 
the  society  amounted  to  no  less  than  £2386. 
3f.  Id. J  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  expenses 
of  freight,  conyeyance,  &c. 

During  the  following  months  of  June  and 
July  the  giraffes  excited  so  much  interest,  that 
as  much  as  £120  was  sometimes  taken  at  the 
Gardens  in  one  day,  and  the  receipts  reached 
£600  in  the  week;  they  then  decreased,  and 
never,  until  the  arriyal  of  the  hippopotamus,  at- 
tained any  thing  like  that  sum  again.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival  one  of  the  animals  struck  his 
head  with  such  force  against  the  brickwork  of 
the  house,  while  rising  from  the  ground,  that 
he  injured  one  of  his  horns,  and  probably  his 
akull,  as  he  did  not  long  surviye.  Guiballah 
died  in  October,  1846,  and  Selim  in  January, 
1 849 ;  Zaida,  that  worthy  old  matron,  is  stUl 
alive,  and  may  be  recognized  by  her  yery  light 
color. 

An  unusual  birthday  Jete  was  celebrated  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1839,  when  Zaida  presented 
the  society  with  the  first  giraffe  ever  bom  in 
Europe ;  but  alas !  it  only  survived  nine  days. 
A  sj^irited  water-color  sketch  was  made  of  the 
dam  and  young  one  when  a  day  old  by  that 
able  artist,  the  late  Robert  ELills;  and  we  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  inter- 
esting memento.  Two  years  afterward  a  second 
was  bom,  and  throye  yigorously ;  this  fine  ani- 
mal was  sent  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Dublin, 
in  1844.  It  was  rather  a  ticklish  proceeding, 
but  was  managed  as  follows:  He  was  taken 
yery  early  in  the  morning  to  Hungerford  mar- 
ket, where  a  lighter  with  tackles  had  been  pre- 
yiously  arranged.  With  some  dexterity  slings 
were  placed  under  him,  and  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment, he  was  quickly  swung  off  his  feet,  and 
hoisted  by  a  crane  into  the  lighter,  and  from 
the  lighter,  by  tackle,  on  board  the  deck  of  the 
steamer;  he  had  a  fine  passage,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  by  the  warm-hearted 
Hibernians,  and  is  now  one  of  the  chief  oma 
ments  of  the  Dublin  Gardens.  Another  remark- 
ably fine  male,  named  ^bbat  Patha^  was  bom 
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in  February,  1849,  and  is  thriTing  in  great 
vigor  in  thejjrardens  at  Antwerp. 

The  giraffes  at  present  in  the  Regent's  Park 
are  ZaUctj  with  her  offspring,  Mfrtd  and  Ibra^ 
kirn  Pasha,  Miety  presented  by  his  highness, 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  Jenny  Lind,  purchased  by 
Mr.  Murray.  With  the  exception  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  they  are  exceedingly  good-tempered,  but 
thiA  fine  animal  is  obliged  to  be  kept  separate, 
as  he  is  very  apt  to  fight  with  his  brother. 
Their  mode  of  fighting  is  peculiar ;  they  stand 
side  by  side,  and  strike  obliquely  with  their 
short  horns,  denuding  the  parts  struck  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  hand.  One  of  them  met  with 
an  awkward  accident  some  time  ago,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  head  keeper,  who  had  the  especial 
charge  of  these  animals,  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences.  In  lising  quick- 
ly firom  the  ground,  the  giraffe  struck  the  wall 
with  such  force  that  one  of  the  horns  was 
nrokeo,  aiid  bent  back  flat  upon  the  head; 
Hunt  seeing  this,  tempted  him  with  a  favorite 
dainty  with  one  hand,  and  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity while  his  head  was  down,  grasped  the 
firactured  horn,  and  pulled  it  forward  into  its 
natural  position;  union  took  place,  and  no  ill 
effects  followed.  We  may  here  remark,  that 
the  horns  are  distinct  bones,  united  to  tho  frontal 
and  parietal  bones  by  a  suture,  and  exhibiting 
the  same  structure  as  other  bones.  The  pro- 
tuberance on  the  forehead  is  not  a  horn  (as 
supposed  by  some),  but  merely  a  thickening  of 
the  bone.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  nearly 
double  the  size  of  those  of  tho  female,  and  their 
expanded  bases  meet  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
skull,  whereas,  in  the  female,  the  bases  are  two 
inches  apart. 

Each  of  the  giraffes  eats  daily  eighteen 
pounds  of  clover  hay,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
a  mixed  vegetable  diet,  oonauiting  of  turnips, 
mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  barley,  and  split  beans ; 
in  spring  they  have  green  tares  and  clover,  and 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  onions.  It  was  curious 
to  see  the  impatience  they  exhibited  in  our 
presence  when  a  basket  of  onions  was  placed  in 
view ;  their  mouths  watered  to  a  ludicrous  and 
very  visible  extent ;  they  pawed  with  their  fore 
legs,  and  rapidly  paced  backward  and  forward, 
stretching  their  long  necks  and  sniffing  up  the 
pungent  aroma  with  eager  satisfaction.  Each 
drinks  about  four  gallons  of  water  a  day. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  giraffes  at  the 
Regent's  Park,  Mr.  Warwick  obtained  three  for 
Mr.  Cross,  of  the  Surrey  Gardens.  These  were 
exhibited  in  an  apartment  in  Eegent-street,  in 
the  evening  as  well  as  by  day;  their  heads 
almost  touched  the  ceiling,  and  the  room  being 
lighted  with  gas,  they  were  fully  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  foul  air,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
did  not  long  survive. 

It  has  been  stated  that  giraffes  utter  no 
sound ;  we  have,  however,  heard  Btrahim  Pasha 
make  a  sort  of  grunt,  or  forcible  expiration,  in- 
dicating displeasure,  and  the  little  one  which 
died  bleated  like  a  calf. 


The  extensibility,  flexibility,  and  extraordi- 
nary command  which  the  giraffe  possesses  over 
the  movements  of  its  tongue  had  long  attracted 
notice,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Professor  Owen 
to  point  out  their  true  character.  Sir  Everard 
Home,  who  had  examined  the  giraffe  which 
died  at  Windsor,  described  the  wonderful 
changes  of  size  and  length,  which  occur  in  the 
tongue,  as  resulting  from  vascular  action,  the 
blood-vessels  being  at  one  time  loaded,  at  an- 
other empty;  but  the  Hunterian  professor 
proved  that  the  movements  of  the  tongue  are 
entirely  due  to  muscular  action,  and  adds  the 
following  interesting  remarks:  "I  have  ob- 
served all  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  which 
have  been  described  by  previous  authors.  The 
giraffe  being  endowed  with  an  organ  so  ex- 
quisitely formed  for  prehension,  instinotivdy 
puts  it  to  use  in  a  variety  of  ways,  while  in  a 
state  of  oonfinement.  The  female  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants,  at  Paris,  for  example,  may  fre- 
quently be  observed  to  amuse  itself  by  stretching 
upward  its  neck  and  head,  and,  with  the  slender 
tongue,  pulling  out  the  straws  which  are  plaited 
into  the  partition  separating  it  from  the  con- 
tiguous compartment  of  its  indosure.  In  ooi 
own  menagerie,  many  a  fair  lady  has  been 
robbed  of  the  artificial  flower  which  adorned 
her  bonnet,  by  the  nimble,  filching  tongue  of 
the  object  of  her  admiration.  The  giraffe  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  guided  more  by  the  eye  than  th» 
nose  in  the  selection  of  objects  of  food ;  and,  il 
we  may  judge  of  the  apparent  satisfaction  w'tb 
which  the  mock  leaves  and  fiowers  so  obtained 
are  masticated,  the  tongue  would  seem  by  na 
means  to  enjoy  the  sensitive  in  the  same  de> 
gree  as  the  motive  powers.  The  giraffes  hava 
a  habit,  in  captivity  at  least,  of  plucking  the 
hairs  out  of  each  otiier's  manes  and  tails,  and 
swallowing  them.  I  know  not  whether  we 
must  attribute  to  a  fondness  for  epidermic  pro- 
ductions, or  to  the  tempting  green  color  of  the 
parts,  the  following  ludicrous  circumstance, 
which  happened  to  a  fine  peacock,  which  was 
kept  in  the  giraffes'  paddock.  As  the  bird  was 
spreading  his  tail  in  the  sunbeams,  and  curvet- 
ting in  presence  of  his  mate,  one  of  the  giraffes 
stooped  his  long  neck,  and  entwining  his  flax- 
ible  tongue  round  a  bunch  of  the  gaudy  plumes, 
suddenly  lifted  the  bird  into  the  air,  then  giving 
him  a  shake,  disengaged  five  or  aix  of  the  tail 
feathers,  when  down  fluttered  the  astonished 
peacock,  and  scuffled  off,  with  the  remains  of  hit 
train  dragging  humbly  after  him."  * 

The  natural  food  of  the  giraffe  is  the  leaves, 
tender  shoots,  and  blossoms  of  a  singular  spe- 
cies of  mimosa^  called  by  the  colonists  kamttl 
doom,  or  giraffe  thorn,  which  is  found  chiefly 
on  diy  plains  and  sandy  deserts.  The  great 
size  of  this  tree,  together  with  its  thick  and 
spreading  top,  shaped  like  an  umbrana^  dit* 
tinguish  it  at  once  from  all  others.  The  wood, 
of  a  dark  red  color,  is  exceedingly  haid  and 
weighty,  and  is  extensively  nsed  by  the  Airi- 
cans  in  the  manufacture  of  spoons  and  othei 
•  TnoissctioiM  of  the  Zodo^caTsocist? 
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ftrtides^  many  being  ingeniously  f&shioned  with 
their  rode  tools  into  the  form  of  the  giraffe. 

The  class  to  which  the  giraffe  belongs,  is  the 
deer  tribe.  It  ift,  in  fact,  as  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Owen,  a  modified  deer ;  but  the  strac- 
iure  by  which  eo  large  a  rominant  is  enabled  to 
subsist  in  the^  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  by 
browsing  on  the  tops  of  trees,  disqualifies  H  for 
widding  antlers  of  imfficient  strength  and  si^e 
to  serve  as  weapons  of  offense.  The  annual 
shedding  of  the  formidable  antlers  of  the  fuIU 
grown  buck  has  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
the  younger  and  feebler  individuiHs  of  his  own 
race;  but,  as  the  horns  of  the  giraffe  never 
acquire  the  requisite  development  to  serVe  as 
weapons  of  attack,  their  temporary  removal  19 
not  needed. 

When  looking  at  a  giraffe,  ^i  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  fore-legs  are  not'  l6nger  than 
the  hind-legs.  They  are  not  so,  however,  for 
the  greater  apparent  length  results  from  the 
remarkable  depth  of  the  chest,  the  great  length 
©f  the  processes  t)f  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  the  corresponding  length  and  position  of 
the  shoulder  blade,  which  is  reliltively  the  long- 
est and  narrowest  of  all  manunalia.  In  the 
simple  walk  the  neck  is  stretched  out  in  a  line 
with  the  back,  which  gives  them  an  awkward 
appearance ;  this  is  greatly  diminished  when 
the  animals  conrunence  their  undulating  canter. 
In  the  canter  the  hind-legs  are  liited  alternately 
With  the  fore,  aAd  are  carried  outside  of  and 
beyond  them,  by- a  kind  of  swinging  movement; 
when  excited  to  a  swifter  pace,  the  hind-legs 
are  often  kicked  out,  aud  the  nostrils  are  then 
widely  dilated.  The  remarkable  gait  is  ren- 
dered still  more  automaton-like  by  the  switching 
at  regular  intervals  of  the  long  black  tail  which 
is  invariably  curled  above  the  back,  and  by  the 
corresponding  action  of  the  neck,  swinging  as  it 
does  like  a  pendulum,  and  literaljy  giving  the 
creature  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  machinery 
in  motion.  The  tail  of  the  giraffe  is  terminated 
by  a  bnneh  of  wavy  hair,  which  attains  a  con- 
siderable length,  but  the  longest  hairs  are  those 
which  form  a  fringe,  extending  about  three 
inches  on  its  under  side.  Two  of  these  in  uiur 
possession,  from  the  tail  of  M/red,  are  each 
rather  more  than  four  feet  two  inches  in  length ; 
this  long  whisp  of  hair  must  be  of  great  service 
in  flicking  off  flies  and  other  annoyances. 

Major  Gordon  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  giraffe 
slain  by  himself^  which  illustrates  the  gentle, 
confiding  disposition  of  these  graceful  creatures. 
Having  been  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  musket- 
ball,  it  suffered  the  hunter  to  approach,  without 
any  appearance  of  resentment,  or  attempt  at 
resistance.  After  surveying  the  crippled  am'mal 
for  some  time,  the  major  stroked  its  forehead, 
when  the  eyes  closed  as  if  with  pleasure,  and  it 
seemed  grateful  for  the  caress.  When  its  throat 
was  cut,  preparatory  to  taking  the  skin,  the 
giraffe,  while  struggling  in  the  last  agonies, 
struck  the  ground  convulsively  with  its  feet 
with  immense  force,  as  it  looked  reproachfully 
on  its  assailant,  with  its  fine  eyes  fast  glazing 
Vol.  m.-^No.  14.— O 


with  the  film  of.  dei^th,.  but  made  no  attempt  to 
injure  him. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  animating  accounts 
of  giraffe  hunts  are  contained  in  the  works  of 
Sir  W.  Cornwallis  Harris  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Gum- 
ming. Of  that  magnificent  folio,  "  Portraits  of 
the  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  South  Africa," 
by  the  former  of  these  gallant  sportsmen,  w» 
can  not  speak  too  highly;  it  is  equal,  in  rna^y 
respects,  to  the  truly-superb  folios  of  Mr.  Gould. 
From  it  we  extract  the  following  spirit-stirring 
adventures : 

**  It  was  on  the  morning  of  our  departure 
from  the  residence  of  his  Amazoola  Majesty, 
that  I  first  actually  saw  the  giraffe.*  Although 
I  had  been  for  weeks  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion, we  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  finding  thji 
gigantic  footsteps  only  of  the  tallest  of  all  the 
quadrupeds  upon  the  earth ;  but  at  dawn  oC 
that  day,  a  large  party  of  hungry  savages,  with 
four  of  the  Hottentots  on  horseback,  having  ae- 
companied  us  across  the  Mariqua  in  search  of 
elands,  which  were  reported  to  be  numerous  in 
the  neighborhood,  we  formed  a  long  line,  and, 
having  drawn  a  great  extent  of  country  blank, 
divided  into  two  parties,  Richardson  keeping  to 
the  right,  and  myself  to  the  left.  Beginning^, 
at  length,  to  despair  of  Success,  I  had  shot  a 
hartebeestc  for  the  savages,  when  an  object, 
which  liad  repeatedly  attracted  my  eye,  but 
which  I  had  as  often  persuaded  myself  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  branchless  stump  of  some 
withered  tr^e,  suddenly  shifted  its  position,  and 
the  next  moment  I  distinctly  perceived  that 
singular  form  of  which  the  apparition  had  oft- 
times  visited  my  slumbers,  but  upon  whose  real 
ity  I  now  gazed  for  the  first  time.  Gliding  rap- 
idly 4mong  the^rees,  above  the  topmost  branch- 
es, of  many  of  which  its  graceful  head  nodded 
like  some  lofty  pine,  all  doubt  was  in  another 
moment  at  an  end — it  was  the  stately,  the  long- 
sought  giraffe,  and,  putting  spurs  to  my  horse, 
and  directing  the  Hottentots  to  follow,  I  preo- 
ently  found  myself  half-choked  with  excitement, 
rattling  at  the  heels  of  an  animal  which,  to  me, 
bad  been  a  stranger  even  in  its  captive  state, 
and  which,  thus  to  meet  free  on  its  native 
plains,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  of  the 
votaries  of  the  chase ;  sailing  before  me  with 
incredible  velocity,  his  long  swan-like  neck,  keep- 
ing time  to  the  eccentric  motion  of  his  stilt-liko 
iegs — ^his  ample  black  tail  curled  above  his  back, 
and  whisking  in  ludicrous  concert  with  the  rock- 
ing of  his  disproportioned  frame — he  glided  gal- 
lantly along  *  like  some  tall  ship  upon  the  ocean's 
bosom,'  and  seemed  to  leave  whole  leagues  be- 
hind him  St  each  stride.  The  ground  was  of 
the  most  treacherous  description ;  a  rotten,  blade 
soil,  overgrown  with  long,  coarse  grass,  which 
concealed  from  view  innumerable  gaping  fissures 
that  momentarily  threatened  to  bring  down  my 
horse.  For  the  first  five  minutes,  I  rather  lost 
than  gained  ground,  and,  despairing  over  such 
a  country  of  ever  diminishing  the  distance,  or 
improving  my  acquaintance  with  this  ogre  in 
seven-league  boots,  I  dismounted,  and  the  mot- 
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tied  carcMe  presenting  »  fur  and  inTitinf  m&rk, 
I  h«d  the  satiifkction  of  hearing  two  balls  tell  ^ 
roundly  upon  his  plank-like  stem.  But  ms  well 
might  I  have  fired  at  a  wall  j  he  neither  swerved 
frpm  his  coarse  nor  slackened  his  pace,  and 
pushed  on  so  far  ahead  during  the  time  I  was 
reloading,  that,  after  remonntingi  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  even  keeping  sight  of  him  among 
the  trees.  Closing  again,  howeyer,  I  repeated 
the  dose  on  the  other  quarter,  and  spurred  mj 
horse  along,  ever  and  anon  sinking  to  his  fet- 
lock— ^the  giratfe  now  flagging  at  each  stride— 
until,  as  I  was  coming  up  hand-over-hand,  and 
success  seemed  certain,  the  cup  was  suddsnijr 
daithed  from  my  lips,  and  down  I  came  head- 
long— my  horse  having  fallen  into  a  pit,  and 
lodged  me  close  to  an  ostrich's  nest,  near  which 
two  of  the  old  birds  were  sitting.  Happily, 
there  were  no  bones  broken,  but  the  violence  of 
the  shock  had  caused  the  lashings  of  my  pre- 
viously-broken rifle  to  give  way,  and  had  doub- 
led the  stock  in  half^  the  barrels  only  hanging 
to  the  wood  by  the  trigger-guard.  Nothing  dis- 
mayed, however,  by  this  heavy  calamity,  I  re- 
mounted my  jaded  beast,  and  one  more  effort 
brought  me  ahead  of  my  wearied  victim,  which 
stood  still  and  allowed  me  to  approach.  In 
vain  did  I  now  attempt  to  bind  my  fractured 
rifle  with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  in  order  to  ad^ 
mit  of  my  administering  the  coup  dt  grace.  The 
guard  was  so  contracted  that,  as  in  the  tajital- 

.  izing  phantasies  of  &  night-mare,  the  hammer 
oould  not  by  any  means  be  brought  down  upon 
the  nipple.  In  vain  t  looked  around  for  a  stone, 
and  sought  in  every  pocket  for  my  knife,  with 
which  either  to  strike  the  copper-cap  and  bring 
about  ignition,  or  hamstring  the  polossal  but 
harmless  animal,  by  whose  towering  side  I  ap- 
peared the  veriest  pigmy  in  the  creation.  Alas ! 
I  had  lent  it  to  the  Hottentots  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  hartebeeste,  and,  after  a  hopeless 
■eATch  in  the  remotest  comers,  each  hand  was 
withdrawn  empty.  Vainly  did  I  then  wait  for 
the  tardy  and  rebellious  villains  to  come  to  my 

'  assistance,  making  the  welkin  ring,  and  my 
'  ihroat  tingle  with  reiterated  shouts.  Not  a  soul 
apj>eared,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  giraffe,  hav- 
ing reoovered  his  wind,  and  being  only  slightly 
wounded  on  the  hind-quarters,  shuffled  his  long 
legs,  twisted  his  bushy  tail  over  his  back,  walk- 
ed a  few  steps,  then  broke  into  a  gallop,  and, 
diving  into  the  mazes  of  ths  forest,  presently 
disappeared  from  ray  sight.  Disappointed  and 
annoyed  at  my  discomiiture,  I  returned  toward 
the  wagons,  now  eight  miles'  distant,  and  on 
my  way  overtook  the  Hottentots,  who,  pipe  in 
mouth,  were  leisurely  strolling  home,  with  an 
air  of  total  indifference  as  to  my  proceedings, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  *  Sir  could 
not  fung  de  ksJneeP  (catch  the  giraffe),  for 
which  reason  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  follow  me,  as  I  had  directed.  Two  days 
after  this  catastrophe,  having  advanced  to  the 
Tolaan  River,  we  again  took  the  field,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  of  the  male  inhabitants 
«f  three  large  kraals,  in  addition  to  thoM  that 


had  accompanied  us  from  the  last  encMinftaent. 
The  country  had  now  become  undulating,  ex- 
tensive mimosa  groves  occupying  all  the  TaMAj, 
as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  ToUan  winding 
among  them*  on  its  way  to  join  the  Manqaa. 
Before  we  had  proceeded  rnany  hundred  yard% 
our  progress  was  epposed  by  a  rhinoceros,  who 
looked  defiance,  but  quickly  took  the  hints  we 
gave  him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Two  fat 
elands  had  been  pointed  out  at  the  rerge  of  the 
copse  the  moment  before.  One  of  which  Rich- 
ardson disposed  of  with  little  difficulty,  the  other 
leading  me  through  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
labyrinth  to  a  wide  plain  on  the  oppo«ite  side. 
On  entering  which,  I  found  the  frigitire  was 
prostrate  at  my  feet  in  the  middle  of  a  troop  of 
giraffes,  who  stooped  their  long  necks,  astoonded 
at  the  intrusion,  then  consulted  a  moment  how 
they  should  best  escape  the  impending  danget, 
and  in  another  were  sailing  away  at  their  ut- 
most speed.  To  have  followed  upon  tny  th«i 
jaded  horse  would  have  been  absurd,  and  I  was 
afterward  unable  to  recover  any  trace  of  them. 
"  Many  days  elapsed  before  we  again  beheld 
the  tall  giraffe,  not  were  our  eyes  gladdened 
with  his  sight  until  after  we  had  crossed  the 
Cashan  Mountains  to  the  country  of  the  Ba- 
quaina,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  £ar 
him.  After  the  many  contrettmpt^  how  shall  I 
describe  the  sensations  I  experienced  as,  on  a 
oool  November  evening,  after  rapidly  following 
some  fresh  traces  in  profound  silence,  for  several 
miles,  I  at  length  counted  from  the  back  of 
BreslaUf  my  most  trusty  steed,  no  fewer  thaa 
thirty-two  of  various  sises,  industriously  stretch- 
ing their  peacock  necks  to  crop  the  tiny  leaves 
that  fluttered  above  their  heads,  in  a  flowering 
mimosa  grove  which  beautified  the  scenery.  My 
heart  leapt  within  me,  and  my  blood  ooorstti 
like  quicksilver  through  my  veins,  for,  with  a 
firm  wooded  plain  before  me,  X  knew  they  were 
mine ;  but,  although  they  stood  within  a  hand- 
red  yards  of  me,  having  previously  detoraained 
t9  try  the  boarding  system,  I  reserved  ray  fire. 

'/Notwithstanding  that  1  had  Uken  the  field 
expressly  to  look  for  giraffes,  and  in  consequence 
of  several  of  the  remarkable  spoors  of  these  an- 
innals  having  been  seen  the  evening  before,  had 
taken  four  mounted  Hottentots  in  my  suite,  all 
excepting  Piet  had,  as  usual,  slipped  off  unper- 
oeived  in  pursuit  of  a  troop  of  koodoos.  Our 
stealthy  approach  was  soon  opposed  by  an  ill- 
tempered  rhinoceros,  which,  with  her  ugly  old- 
fashioned  cali^  stood  directly  in  the  path,  and 
the  twinkling  of  her  bright  little  eyes,  acoum- 
panied  by  a  restless  rolling  of  the  body,  giring 
earnest  of  her  mischievous  intentions,  I  directed 
Piet  to  salute  her  with  a  broadside,  at  the  same 
time  putting  spurs  to  my  horse.  At  the  report 
of  the  gun,  and  sudden  clattering  of  the  hoo&i, 
away  bounded  the  herd  in  grotesque  confusion, 
clearing  the  ground  by  a  succession  of  frog-like 
leaps,  and  leaving  me  far  in  their  rear.  Twice 
were  their  towering  forms  concealed  from  view 
by  a  park  of  trees,  which  we  entered  almost  at 
the  same  instant,  and  twice,  on  emerging  frooi 
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the  labyrinth,  did  I  perceive  them  tilting  over 
Ml  eminenoe  far  in  advance,  their  sloping  backs 
reddening  in  the  sunshine,  as  with  giant  pprt 
^  they  topped  the  ridges  in  right  gallant  style. 
A  white  turban  that  I  wore  around  my  hunting- 
cap,  being  dragged  off  by  a  projecting  bough, 
was  instantly  charged  and  trampled  uiider  foot 
by  three  rhinoceroses,  and  long  afterward,  look- 
ing OTer  my  shoulder,  I  could  pefceive  the  un- 
gainly brutes  in  the  rear  fagging  themselyes  to 
overtake  me.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes  the 
ibgitives  arrived  at  a  mnall  river,  4he  treaoher- 
ous  sands  of  which  receiving  their  ^der-iegs, 
their  flight  was  greatly  retarded,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  floondered  to  the'  opposite  side 
^d  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  I  oonld 
peroave  that  their  race  was  run.  Patting  the 
steaming  neck  of  my  good  steed,  I  urged  him 
again^  to  his  utmost,  and  instantly  &>iind  myself 
by  the  side  of  the  herd.  The  lordly  chief  being 
readily  distinguishable  £rom  the  rest  by  his  dark 
chestnut  robe,  and  superior  stature,  I  applied 
^e  muzzle  of  my  rifle  behind  his  dappled  shoul- 
der with  my  right  hand,  and  drew  both  triggers ; 
but  he  still  continued  to  shuffle  ^ong,  and  being 
afraid  of  losing  him  should  I  dittnount,  among 
the  extensive  mimosk  groves  with  which  the 
landscape  was  now  obscured,  I  sitt  in  my  sad- 
dle, loading  and  firing  behind  the  elbow,  and 
then  placing  myself  acn>ss  his  i»th  to  obstruct 
his  progress.  Mute,-  dignified,  and  majestio 
stood  the  unfortunate  victim,  occasionally  stoop- 
ing his  elastic  neck  toward  his  persecutor,  the 
tears  trickling  firom  the  lashes  of  his  dtek  hamid 
eye,  as  broadside  after  broadside  was  poured 
into  his  brawny  firont. 

*HIs  drooping  taetd  tiiikf  grsdtully  low, 
And  tbnrai^  Ui  dde  the  last  dropt  ebbing  dow 
From  tha  red  gash  ftU  heavy  oae  by  OMb 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  ehower.' 

Presently  a  convulsive  shivering  seized  his  limbs, 
his  coat  stood  on  end,  his  lofty  frame  began  to 
tetter,  and  at  ^e  seventeenth  discharge  ficom 
the  deadly  grooved  bore,  like  a  falling  minaret 
bowing  his  graceful  head  from  the  skies,  his 
proud  form  was  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  intoxicating  tixdtement  of 
that  moment !  At  last,  tben,  the  summit  of 
my  ambition  was  actually  attained,  and  the 
towering  girafle  laid  low  1  Tossing  my  turban- 
lesaeap  into  the  air,  alone  in  the  wild  wood,  I 
hurraed  with  bursting  exultation,  and  unriad* 
dling  my  steed,  sank,  exhausted  with  delight, 
beside  the  noble  prize  that  1  had  won*  - 

"  While  1  leisurely- contemplated  tiie  massive 
form-  before  me,  seeming  as  though  it  had  been 
cast  in  a  mould  of  brass,  and  wrapped  in  a  hide 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  it  was  no.  longer 
matter  of  astonishmffiit  that  a  bullet  discharged 
firom  a  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety  yasda  iduuld 
have  been  attended  with  little  effect  upen  ■uch 
amazing  strength. 

*^Two  hours  were  passed  in  completing  a 
drawing,  and  Piet  stiU  not  making  bin  appear* 
ance,  I  cut  off  the  ample  tail,  which  exceeded 
five  feet  m  length,  and  was  measureless  the 


most  estimable  trophy  I  had  ever  gained.  But 
on  proceeding  to  saddle  my  horse,  which  I  ]»d 
left  Iquietly  grazing  by  the  running  brook,  my 
chagrin  may  bs  conoeiflred  when  I  discoveoBd 
that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  my  occupation 
to  fred  himself  from  his  halter  and  abscond. 
Being  ten  miles  firom  the  wagons,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly strange  country,  1  felt  convinced  that  the 
only  chanoe  of  saving  my  pet  from  the  dutches 
of  the  lion,  was  to  follow  his  trail ;  while  doipg 
which  with  infinite  difficulty,  the  ground  scarcely 
deigning  to  receive  a  foot-print,  1  had.  the  sat- 
isfaction of  meeting  Piet  and  Mohanycom,  who 
had  fortunately  seen  and  recaptured  the  trua^it. 
Returning  to  the  giraffe,  we  all  feasted  meneUfon- 
the  flesh,  which,  although  highly  scented  with 
the  rank  mokaala  blossoms,  was  far  from^  de- 
spieahle,  and  losing  our  way  in  consequence  of 
the  twin-like  resemblance  of  two  scarped  hills, 
we  did  not  finally  regain  the  wagons  until  after 
the  setting  sunbeams  had  ceased  to  play  upon 
the  trembling  leaves  of  the  light  acacias,  and 
the  golden  splendor  which  was  sleeping  upon 
the  plain  had  gradually  passed  away.'' 

Singular  and  striking  as  is  the  form  of  the 
girafle,  it^  Only  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  wonder- 
Atl  manner  in  which  an  all-wise  Creator  has 
adapted  means,  to  ends.  A  vegetable  fieeder, 
but  an  inhabitant  of  sterile  and  sandy  deserts, 
its  long  slender  neck  and  sloping  body^  enable 
it  to  reach  wi^  ease  its  favorite  food :  leaf  by 
leaf  ia  daintily  plucked  from  the  lofty  branch  by 
tiie  pliant  tongue,  and  a  mouthful  of  tender  and 
juicy  food  is  q>eedily  accumulated.  The  oblique 
had  narrow  ^apertures  of  tiie  nostrils,  defended 
even  to  their  margins  by  a  duvaux  de  /Hm  of 
strong  hsirs,  and  sunounded  by  muscular  fibres 
by  which  they-ean  be  hermetically  sealed^  ef- 
fectually prevent  the  entrance  of  the  fine  parti- 
cles of  sand  which  the  suffocating  storms  of  the 
desert  raise  in  fiery  clouds,  destructive  to  the 
lord  of  the  creation.  Erect  on  those  8tUt4ike 
legs,  the  girafie  surveys  the  wide  expanse,  And 
feeds  at  ease,  for  tiiose  mild,  large  ^es  aro  so 
placed  that  it  can  see  not  only  on  all  sides,  but 
even  belund,  rendering  it  next  to  impossible'  for 
an  enemy  to  approach  undiscovered.  As  we 
reflect  on  these  and  numberless  other  points  for 
admimtion  presented  by  the  giraffe,  we  invol- 
untarily exclaim  with  the  Psabnist,  **0h.  Lord  I 
how  manifold  are  thy  wtfrks ;  in  wisdom  hast 
tiiou  made  them  all  I" 

**  Natnre  to  theae,  without  profutkm  kind, 
The  proper  oigan*,  proper  powers  awigned ; 
Each  seemipg  want  compenaated  of  conrte, 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftneBS,  there  of  force ; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state, 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  tt>  abate.** 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

THE  earth  is  a  huge  oblate  or  Qrange.8hiq)ed 
sphere,  spinning  on  its  shorter  axis  like  a 
hummingotep,  yet  at  such  a  rate  of  speed  a«  to 
seem  standing  still ;  it  goes  once  round  in  twenty- 
four  boms,  its  rotation  being  both  the  cause  snd 
the  measure  of  day  and  night.  The  hif^est 
mountains  range  firom  fotir  to  five  miles  in 
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He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  large 
tears  fell  orcr  them.  Passionless  as  he  was, 
the  priest  was  touched  bj  this  OTerwhelmiag 
emotion  in  one  who  had  hitherto  been  so  pas- 
sire.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  snfferer^s  arm, 
and  kindly  said:  "Tell  me,  my  son,  how  it 
was." 

Melting  beneath  the  Toioe  of  firiendlj  sympa- 
thy, the  murderer  wept  like  a  child.  When  he 
became  calmer,  he  said  :^- 

•  I  will  give  yon  the  history  of  my  life,  and 
you  may  judge  me : 

I  was  bom  on  a  wild  and  rock-bound  portion 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  My  father  was  «t  the 
hsad  of  a  small  and  wretchedly-built  Tillage, 
wlioee.  inhabitants  were  all,  with  one  exception, 
wreckers.  You  have  heard  of  those  lawless  and 
haidened  men  who  exist  on  the  spoils  of  unfor- 
tmste  mariners,  whose  destmction  is  often 
bioui^t  about  tiuough  means  of  false  lights 
placed  as  beacons  of  safety.  Fit  parentage, 
yon  will  say,  for  tbe  murderer  1 

My  mother  died  before  I  can  remember  her ; 
and  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  was  the 
only  one  who  erer  spoke  to  me  of  higher  and 
nobler  pursuits  than  tbose  followed  by  my  fa- 
ther's adherents.  The  dominie  was  a  poor 
creature,  whose  necessities  oompetled  him  to 
abide  in  our  nei^borbood,  thongh  his  moral 
sense  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  crimes  which 
w^re  oilen  -perpetrated  around  him.  He  fancied 
that  he  discovered  some  superiority  in  me  to  the 
other  urchins  who  were  taught  to  read  in  his 
turf-built  hovel,  and  many  hours  did  he  employ 
ia  endeavoring  to  impress  on  my  young  aiind 
the  great  evil  of  spending  a  life  in  such  a  pur- 
SBit  9M  that  to  which  I  seemed  destined.  The 
good  man  died  idiile  I  was  yet  a  m^re  child, 
and  I  soon  forgot  his  lectures.  The  school- 
room was  abandoned  for  the  ocean,  and  I  grew 
ttp  a  promising  pupil  of  my  father's  wild  occu- 
pation. Yomig,  buoyant,  full  of  activity,  I  was 
ardently  attached  to  the  adventurous  life  I  led. 
My  moral  perceptions  were  not  active,  and  there 
was  a  keen  delight  in  dashing  throu^^  the  surf^ 
when  the  billows  threatened  each  moment  to 
ingulf  my  beat,  in  pursuit  of  the  wealth  the 
greedy  waves  seemed  eager  to  claim  as  their 
prey. 

I  can  not  deny  that  in  this  absorbing  object 
the  shrieks  of  drowning  wretches  were  too  often 
unheeded,  while  we  appropriated  their  property ; 
hut  I  can  truly  say  that  I  was  never  deaf  to  the 
Tbice  of  entceaty,  and  frequently  drew  on  my- 
self the  anger  of  my  fa^er  by  saving  those 
whose  claims  on  his  spoils  sometimes  seriously 
interfered  with  the  profits  of  the  expedition. 
He  never,  however,  refused  to  relinquish  prop- 
«tty  thus  claimed;  for  he  wa«  exceedingly  de- 
sirons  of  allowing  no  serious  cause  of  complaint 
to  reach  tiie  ears  of  those  who  might  make  him 
foel  the  strong  arm  of  authority,  even  in  the 
e«t-of-the-way  place  in  which  he  had  fixed  his 
residence.  At  an  early  age  I  considered  my- 
self as  having  no  superior  in  my  wild  occupa- 
tion.    The  strong  energies  of  my  nature  had  no 


other  outlet.  For  days  I  would  remain  alone 
on  the  ocean,  with  the  storm  careering  around 
my  .frail  boat,  and  at  such  times  my  restieas 
soul  would  look  into  the  Future,  and  ask  of 
Fate  if  such  was  ever  to  be  my  lot.  My 
thoughts  often  soared  beyond  the  limited  hori- 
son  of  my  home,  and  I  made  several  excursions 
among  the  cities  of  my  native  island;  but  1 
was  glad  to  return  to  my  wild  retreat.  Un^- 
cottth  in  manners  and  appearance,  ignorant  of 
the  conventional  forms  of  society,  I  keenly  Celt 
my  inferiority  to  the  only  class  among  whom  I 
would  have  deigned  to  dwell.  After  such  hu- 
miliation I  enjoyed  a  fiercer  pleasure  in  my  sol- 
itary excuraioos  on  the  deep. 

I  can  not  say  that  my  lifo  was  passed 
without  excess.  In  such  a  home  as  mine,  that 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  frequent, 
brawl,  the  wasaail-bowl  and  drunken  revel  were 
almost  of  nightly  occurrence;  and  I  was  fast 
sinking  into  the  mere  robber  and  inebriate, 
when  an  event  oocurred  which  rescued  me  for  a 
time  from  the  abyss  on  the  brink  of  which  I  waa 
standing. 

He  paused,  as  if  nerving  himself  for  what 
was  to  foQow,  and  the  priest  gaxed  with  strong 
interest  on  his  features,  over  which  swept  many 
wild  emotions,  occasionally  softened  by  a  gleam 
of  tenderer  feeling.     He  at  length  proceeded : — 

One  evening,  in  the  stormy  month  of  March, 
a  ship  was  seen  from  our  look-out,  drifting  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves.  The  sky 
was  a  mass  of  leaden  donds,  and  the  sun  as  it 
sank  from  view,  threw  a  lurid  glare  over  the 
angry  waters,  such  as  one  might  fancy  to  arise 
from  the  deepest  abyss  of  Hades.  My  father 
ordered  the  false  light  to  be  shown,  which  had 
already  brought  swift  destruction  on  many  a 
gallant  bark.  I  knew  not  why,  but  my  heart 
was  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  vrasel,  and  I 
opposed  his  coounands.   ^ 

"Are  you  mad?"  said  he,  sternly;  "do  you 
not  see  tiiat  this  is  a  ship  of  the  largest  clan, 
and  the  spoils  must  be  great  ?" 

"  But  her  decks  are  crowded  with  human  be- 
ings," said  I,  lowering  the  glass  through  which 
I  had  been  surveying  her ;  "  and  there  are  many 
women  among  them.  Put  not  up  the  false 
light,  I  conjure  you.  l£  she  founders,  the  spoils 
are  legitimately  yours,  but — ^* 

Even  9s  I  spoke  the  baleful  light  streamed 
far  up  into  the  rapidly  darkening  air ;  a  private 
signal  had  been  given  to  one  of  his  men,  and 
it  was  now  too  late  to  remonstrate.  I  rushed 
to  my  own  boat,  calling  on  a  boy,  who  some- 
times accompanied  me  on  such  occasions,  to  fol- 
low. One  glance  at  the  ship  assured  me  that 
in  five  minutes  she  would  be  on  the  sunken  rook 
over  which  the  light  gleamed,  and  no  human 
power  oould  prevent  her  from  instantly  going  to 
pieoes.  My  boat  had  weathered  mai^  a  storm 
as  severe  as  this  threatened  to  be,  and  I  was 
fearless  as  to  the  result.  I  resolved  to  die,  or 
save  some  of  the  helpless  creatures  I  had  seen 
on  the  deck  of  the  doomed  ship.  A  whistle 
brought  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  to  my  side. 
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and  in  a  very  short  time  I  was  launched  on  the 
waves  of  the  heaviag  ocean.  My  father  nodded 
approvingly  to  me,  thinking  that  I  had  made 
up  my  niind  to  assist  as  usual  in  rescuing  our 
game  from  the  waves. 

"  Right,  my  hoy !"  said  he,  through  his  speak- 
ing trumpet :  "  all  you.  save  to-night  shall  be- 
long to  yourself  alone.'' 

I  was  borne  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice, 
and  as  I  turned  my  face  toward  the  ship,  there 
came  a  violent  burst  of  thunder  which  seemed 
to  fill  the  echoing  vault  of  heaven,  attended  by 
a  continual  flashing  of  lightning.  Mingled  with 
ita  awfiil  roar  was  a  cry  more  terrible  still,  that 
of  human  agony  uttering  its  wild  appeal  to 
heaven  for  mercy  in  the  last  dire  extremity. 
The  ship  had  struck,  and  hundreds  were  cast 
into  the  ocean.  The  struggling  wretches  vain- 
ly raised  their  arms  from  the  foaming  waters, 
and  implored  help  from  those  who  could  have 
saved  them  had  they  so  willed  it.  The  boats 
passed  on  and  left  them  to  their  fate. 

Havifig  only  myself  and  the  boy  to  propel  my 
boat,  we  did  not  reach  the  scene  of  action  so 
agon  as  the  rest.  Aa  I  came  within  speaking 
distance,  my  father  shouted  to  me  to  save  a 
large  box  which  was  in  reach  of  my  boat-hooks, 
but  I  was  deaf  to  his  voice.  Also  near  me  were 
two  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  been 
shipwrecked.  A  man,  with  a  female  form 
clasped  to  his  breast,  was  feebly  struggling  with 
the  waves.  I  saw  that  his  strength  was  near- 
ly exhausted,  and  that  before  I  could  reach  him 
both  must  sink.  Then  came  my  noble  dog  to 
my  assistance.  I  pointed  to  the  sinking  forms : 
Hector  sprang  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the 
side  of  the  unfortunates ;  he  seized  the  dress  of 
the  lady,  made  an  e0brt  to  sustain  both  against 
the  force  of  the  raging  waves,  and  turned  a 
piteous  glance  on  me  as  he  felt  their  united 
weight  too  much  for  his  strength.  "  Courage, 
old  fellow  1"  I  shouted,  and  made  a  desperate 
plunge  with  my  boat  to  reach  them.  The  im- 
pctiis  of  the  rising  billow  sent  me  past  them. 
The  father,  for  such  I  knew  him  to  be,  with 
sublime  self-sacrifice  relaxed  his  hold,  and  turn- 
ing his  death-pale  face  toward  me,  uttered  some 
words  which  were  lost  amid  the  howling  of  the 
blatit,  and  sank  forever  from  my  sight.  Be- 
lieved of  the  double  weight.  Hector  now  gal- 
lantly struck  out  for  my  boat,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  I  had  drawn  the  senseless  girl 
from  the  waves.  I  wrapped  her  in  my  sailor's 
jacket,  and  used  every  means  in  my  power  to 
lostore  her.  A  few  drops  of  brandy  from  a 
small  flask  I  carried  in  my  pocket,  brought  a 
faint  shade  of  color  to  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and 
presently  she  unclosed  her  eyes  and  gazed  wild- 
ly around.  With  a  shudder  she  again  closed 
Uiem,  and  seemed  to  relapse  into  insensibility. 

*'  She  must  have  inuuediate  attention,  or  she 
will  perish  I"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  bent  vigorous- 
ly to  the  oar.  Barney  steered,  and  I  never  for 
an  instant  raised  my  eyes  from  the  sweet  pale 
face  before  me  until  my  boat  grated  on  the 
•toand. 


Never  have  I  seen  so  purely  beautiful  a  coun- 
tenance as  was  hers.  It  seemed  to  mo  to  be 
the  mortal  vesture  chosen  by  one  of  the  angels 
of  heaven  to  express  to  earthly  souls  all  the 
attributes  of  the  children  of  light.  She  was 
fair  as  the  lily  which  has  just  imfolded  its 
stainless  leaves  to  the  kisses  of  the  sun,  with 
hair  of  a  bright  golden  hue  clinging  in  damp 
curls  around  her  slender  form.  Her  eyes  were 
of  the  color  of  the  cloudless  Siunmer  heaven,  and 
the  pale  lips  were  so  exquisitely  cut  that  a 
sculptor  might  have  have  been  proud  to  copy 
them  for  his  beau  ideal  of  human  loveliness.  I 
gazed,  and  worshiped  this  creature  rescued  by 
myseljf  from  the  jaws  of  destruction.  Hitherto 
I  had  thought  little  cf  love.  The  specimens  of 
the  female  sex  in  our  rough  settlement  were,  as 
may  be  supposed,  not  of  a  very  attractive  de- 
scription. Coarse,  uneducated,  toil-worn  wo- 
men, and  girls  who  promised  in  a  few  years  to 
emulate  their  mothers  in  homeliness,  possessed 
no  charms  for  me.  It  is  true,  that  in  my  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  more  civilized  portions  of  my 
country,  I  saw  many  of  the  beautiful  and  gently 
nurtured,  but  they  jrere  placed  so  far  above  me 
that  it  would  have  seemed  as  rational  to  become 
enamored  of  the  fairest  star  in  heaven,  and 
think  to  make  it  mine.  But  this  lovely  girl 
had  been  rescued  by  me ;  her  life  had  been  my 
gift,  and  she  seemed  of  right  to  belong  to  me. 
All,  save  herself)  had  perished  in  the  wreck; 
she  was  probably  alone  in  the  world,  and  I 
hugged  to  my  soul  the  hope  that  in  me,  her 
preserver,  she  would  find  father,  brother,  lover, 
all  united. 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  tqIco  of 
my  father,  who  had  just  landed  with  a  boat- 
load of  bales  and  boxes. 

"  How  is  this,  Erlon  ?"  he  thundered.  "  Have 
you  again  dared  to  save  life,  and  neglect  the 
object  of  our  expedition  ?  Fool !  you  will  yet 
be  driven  forth  as  a  drone  from  the  hive.  The 
girl's  dead;  throw  her' into  the  sea;  she  win 
be  a  dainty  morsel  for  the  sharks." 

The  girl  raised  her  head  as  he  spoke,  and 
cast  a  wild  look  around  her. 

"Father!  oh,  where  is  my  father?"  said 
she,  in  a  piercing  tone.  "  0  God,  let  me  die  1** 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as  if  to 
shut  out  the  vision  of  the  swarthy,  reckless-look- 
ing  men  who  pressed  forward  to  gaze  upon  her. 

"Hear  her  prayer,*'  said  the  old  man,  bru- 
tally; "in  with  her  at  once!  We  want  ne 
witnesses  against  us  of  this  night's  work." 

He  stepped  forward  as  if  to  put  his  threat  in 
execution.  She  shivered,  and  shrank  beneath 
the  covering  I  had  placed  around  her.  I  arose, 
and  stepping  between  them,  said, 

"  You  must  first  throw  me  in ;  for,  by  the 
heaven  above  us,  we  both  go  together !  I  have 
your  own  promise  for  all  I  succeeded  in  saving, 
and  I  claim  this  waif  as  my  own." 

*^  Be  it  so,"  said  he,  sneeringly ;  "  I  always 
knew  you  to  be  an  idiot.  A  profitable  adven- 
ture, truly,  this  is  likely  to  prove  to  you." 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  it,  at  all  events,"  I  r^ 
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plied,  and  he  strode  away.  I  then  turned  to 
the  young  girl,  and  said  in  as  soft  a  tone  as  I 
command, 

'*  Fear  nothing,  beautiful  being.  I  am  rough 
in  appearance,  but  my  heart  is  in  tlie  right 
place.  I  wOl  protect  you.  I  will  be  to  you  a 
friend." 

"  Am  I  then  alone  ?"  she  asked,  in  an  accent 
of  indescribable  anguish.  "  Oh,  why  did  you 
not  suffer  me  to  perish  with  the  rest  ?  Wretch- 
ed, wretched  Alice  1  to  suryivA  all  that  loved 
her!" 

•*  Not  all,  lady,  for  /am  here,"  I  said,  naively. 

"  You  !  I  know  you  not ;  all — all  have  per- 
illed. Forgive  me,"  she  continued,  seeing  the 
blank  expression  of  my  countenance ;  ^*  I  know 
not  what  I  say.     The  wretched  are  excusable." 

**Ah!"  1  replied  with  fervor,"  I  am  too 
happy  in  being  made  the  instrument  of  serving 
such  a  being  as  you  are  to  take  any  offense 
at  words  wrung  from  the  over-burdened  heart. 
Come  with  me,  fair  Alice,  and  I  will  place  you 
in  safety."  I  conducted  her  to  the  cottage  of 
an  old  woman,  who  had  been  my  nurse.  Though 
rough  and  frightful,  she  was  kindly  in  her  na- 
ture, and  I  knew  wpuld  do  any  thing  to  oblige 
me. 

The  narrator  paused,  arose,  and  rapidly  paced 
the  floor,  his  hands  nervously  working,  and  the 
eold  drops  streaming  from  his  corrugated  brow. 
He  again  threw  himself  upon  his  seat,  and  re- 
mained so  long  silent  that  the  priest  ventured 
to  speak  to  him  : 

"  My  friend,  time  passes.  The  sun  is  going 
to  his  rest,  and  beyond  that  hour  I  qan  not  re- 
main." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  prisoner,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone;  "but  the  recollections  that  crowd 
on  my  mind  ipadden  me.  Think  what  it  is  to 
me,  the  condenmed,  the  outcast,  to  speak  of 
past  happiness.  It  is  like  rending  apart  soul 
and  body,  to  dwell  on  bright  scenes  amid  the 
profound  yet  palpable  darkness  of  guilt  and  woe 
tha^  is  ever  present  with  me.  *  The  heart  know- 
eth  its  own  bitterness,^  was  once  quoted  to  me 
by  her  lips.  Ah  I  how  overwhelmingly  signifi- 
eant  is  that  phrase  to  the  guilt-stricken !  My 
God,  my  Godl  pardon  and  forgive;  for  thou 
knowest  the  provocation." 

The  priest  breathed  a  few  words  of  consola- 
tion and  hope,  and  again  the  bitter  waves  of 
anguish  rolled  back  from  his  soul,  and  left  him 
calm.  He  sat  a  few  moments  silent,  as  if  re- 
calling the  scenes  he  was  about  to  depict  j  his 
brow  cleared,  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  love  and 
joy.  For  a  few  moments  the  magic  of  the  hap- 
py past  seemed  to  hold  complete  sway  over  his 
mind.     He  continued : 

Heretofore  my  character  had  been  undevel- 
oped. The  master-passion  was  required  to  show 
me  my  true  nature.  As  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
!•  needful  to  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  earth,  so  the  soul  of  man  remains 
in  its  germ  until  love  has  aroused  and  expanded 
his  being  into  the  more  perfect  state  of  exist- 
ence.    All  the  better  feelings  of  my  nature  were 


brought  into  action,  for  I  loved  a  being  far  su- 
perior to  myself ;  one  who  I  felt  would  long  ere 
this  have  perished  in  the  atmosphere  of  evil  in 
which  I  had  been  reared.  Until  I  knew  this 
pure  girl  1  had  never  felt  all  the  degradation, 
the  debasing  effects  of  my  mode  of  life;  but 
now  I  blushed  before  her,  and  resolved  to  rescue 
myself  from  my  associates  and  become  worthy 
of  her. 

Alice  was  many  weeks  recovering  from  the 
shock  she  had  sustained,  and  the  subsequent 
exposure.  During  that  time  a  portion  of  our 
men,  headed  by  my  father,  had  perished  in  one 
of  their  expeditions.  I  thus  became  by  hered- 
itary descent  the  head  of  the  village.  In  pur- 
suance of  my  recent  determinations,  I  at  onca 
delegated  my  authority  to  a  nephew  of  my 
nurse,  the  same  Reardon  on  whose  body  I  have 
since  perpetrated  such  fell  revenge  as  he  mer- 
ited. I  learned  from  Alice  that  the  ship  was 
bound  for  New  York,  from  Liverpool,  and  five 
hundred  souls  were  on  board  when  she  struck. 
And  must  so  many  perish  to  bring  thee  to 
my  side  ?  was  my  thought ;  for  I  felt  that  she 
was  the  guardian  angel  sent  to  save  me  from 
utter  destruction. 

For  many  days  after  the  storm  bodies  were 
washed  on  shore,  which  were  thrown  into  one 
conomon  grave.  Among  them  I  recognized  the 
father  of  Alice,  and  gave  him  sepulture  with 
my  own  hands.  I  selected  a  small  headland 
which  sloped  gradually  toward  the  sea;  the 
green  sward  was  shaded  by  a  single  thora-tree, 
beneath  whose  shelter  I  placed  the  grave  of  the 
imfbrtunate  stranger.  When  Alice  had  sufficient- 
ly recovered  to  walk  to  the  spot,  I  led  her  thither, 
and  pointed  out  the  mound  which  marked  his 
resting-place.  She  thanked  me  with  many 
tears,  and  from  that  hour  I  date  the  conunenoe- 
ment  of  my  interest  in  her  heart. 

On  that  spot  I  learned  the  simple  history  of 
Alice.  Her  father  was  an  officer  on  half-pay  in 
the  British  army.  He  had  no  influential  con- 
nections, and  never  rose  beyond  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  A  severe  wotmd  received  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  affected  his  health  so  serious- 
ly that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  active 
service  ;  but  his  pension  supported  himself  and 
his  only  child  in  comfort.  As  his  health,  how- 
ever, visibly  declined,  he  anxiously  contemplated 
the  future  fate  of  his  daughter ;  and  after  ma- 
ture reflection  resolved  to  visit  the  United  States 
in  search  of  a  brother  who  had  emigrated  to 
that  country  many  years  before,  and  had  there 
accumulated  a  fortune.  Alice  said  she  had  no 
other  relatives  except  the  family  of  this  uncle. 
In  the  wide  world  she  was  alone,  without  the 
means  of  reaching  him,  even  if  she  could  have 
remembered  the  place  of  his  abode.  Many  of 
her  father^s  effects  had  been  saved,  but  among 
them  were  no  letters  or  papers  which  gave  any 
information  relative  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Crawford. 

During  the  illness  of  Alice  I  had  busied  my- 
self in  preparing  for  her  an  abode  removed  a 
short  distance  from  the  village.     About  half  a 
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mile  from  the  ses  stood  a  lonely  and  deserted 
cottage^  sheltered  hy  several  fine  trees.  The 
rank  grass  had  overgrown  the  walks  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  few  shrub?  which  some  unknown 
hand  had  planted  around  the  honse,  had  spread 
in  wild  luxuriance  over  the  miniature  lawn.  I 
put  every  thing  in  order  myself.  The  ruined 
portico  was  securely  propped,  and  the  graceful 
vine  made  to  trail  its  foliage  over  the  rustic 
pillars  which  supported  it.  Among  the  accu- 
mulated stores  of  my  deceased  father,  concealed 
in  vaults  constructed  for  the  purpose,  I  sought 
the  richeat  carpets  for  the  floor,  and  the  most 
beautifully-wrought  fabrics,  with  which  the  mil- 
dewed walls  were  hung.  1  made  »  visit  to  a 
distant  town,  and  secretly  purchased  every  arti- 
cle of  luxury  which  could  be  desired  in  the 
household  of  the  most  delicately-nurtured  of 
Fashion's  daughters. 

When  Vine  Cottage,  as  I  named  the  plaee, 
was  ready  for  the  reception  of  its  mistress^  I 
secretly  induced  old  Elspeth  U>  remove  thither; 
and  after  spending  an  hour  of  sweet  conmiunion 
at  her  father^s  grave,  I  persuaded  Alice  to  walk 
with  me  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage.  As 
we  drew  near  it,  she  expressed  her  admiration 
of  its  simply  elegant  appearance,  and  seemed 
surprised  to  find  so  neat  a  residence  in  such  a 
vicinity. 

"A  friend  of  mine  lives  here,  dear  Alice," 
said  I ;  "  let  us  visit  her." 

Alice  acquiesced  with  an  air  of  interest,  and 
I  led  her  forward.  Elspeth  met  us  at  the  door. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her  astonishment 
and  delight  when  she  found  that  this  charming 
place  was  to  be  her  future  abode.  She  turned 
her  beautiful  eyes  on  me,  humid  with  tears, 
and  said : 

"You  must  be  the  possessor  of  Aladdin's 
wonderful  lamp  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time.  But,  no,  I  wrong  you,  Erlon; 
perseverance  and  affection  are  the  true  sources 
of  what  you  have  here  accomplished.  I  can 
never  sufficiently  thank  you,  my  friend,  my 
brother!" 

"No,  not  a  brother,"  said  I,  abruptly;  "I 
love  you  far  better  than  a  brother." 

Elspeth  had  left  us,  and  I  poured  forth  my 
passion  with  eloquence  inspired  by  its  own  in- 
tensity.    I  ended  by  saying : 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  live  forever  in  this  hor- 
rible neighborhood.  Since  I  have  known  you  I 
have  ceased  to  be  a  wrecker.  Never  since  that 
eventful  night  have  I  gone  forth  with  the  band, 
and  from  the  hour  of  my  father's  death  his 
authority  has  been  given  by  me  Into  the  hands 
of  my  namesake,  Erlon  Reardon." 

Alice  slightly  shuddered  at  the  mention  of 
his  name,  but  at  the  moment  I  was  so  absorbed 
in  my  own  feelings  that  I  did  not  observe  her 
emotion.  She  answered  my  passionate  declara- 
tion, as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  pronounced  with  a  sweet  serious- 
ness which  was  very  impressive  : 

"I  will  not  deny,  Erlon,  that  your  delicate 
kindness,  from  one  from  whom  I  could  least  | 


have  expected  it,  has  made  a  deep  impression 
on  my  feelings ;  and  that  impression  is  perhaps 
heightened  by  my  forlorn  and  destitute  condi- 
tion. But  1  can  not  conceal  from  you  that  I 
will  never  consent  to  marry  a  man  who  has, 
only  through  his  passion  for  me,  torn  himself 
from  a  pursuit  opposed  alike  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  humanity.  Your  sorrow  for  the  past 
must  come  from  a  higher  source.  Your  soul 
must  be  bowed  in  humility  before  the  throne  of 
Him  whose  commands  you  have  outraged,  and 
your  life  must  show  the  effects  of  your  repent* 
ance,  before  1  would  dace  to  trust  my  earthly 
lot  in  your  keeping." 

"What  more  can  I  do?"  I  bitterly  asked. 
"  I  was  bora  and  have  been  reared  in  darkness, 
and  if  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  light  which 
first  shone  on  my  benighted  path  through  your 
agency,  do  I  not  manifest  a  desire  to  im- 
prove?" 

"  But  I  fear  that  you  regard  the  weak  in- 
strument more  than  Him  who  threw  me  in 
your  way,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"But  let  us  not  misunderstand  each  other, 
Erlon.  I  joyfolly  accept  the  mission  which 
has  been  appointed  me.  I  see  so  much  in  you 
that  is  excellent,  so  much  that  is  noble,  that  to 
me  it  will  be  a  delightful  task  to  assist  you  in 
overcoming  the  evil  which  is  naturally  foreign 
to  your  soul.  The  day  vrill  arrive  when  I  can 
wiUi  confidence  place  my  hand  in  yours  as 
your  wife,  even  as  I  now  give  it  as  your  plighted 
bride." 

I  rapturously  received  it;  but  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  repress  my  fselings,  I  entreated  her 
to  wed  me  then,  and  I  would  never  cease 
striving  after  the  excellence  she  wished  me  to 
attain.  But  on  that  score  she  was  obdurate. 
Her  hand  must  be  the  reward  of  my  entire  ref- 
ormation, not  the  precursor  of  it. 

From  that  period  1  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  my  time  with  Alice.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  reading,  and,  what  few  women  are,  an 
excellent  classic  scholar.  She  accounted  for 
this  by  informing  me  that  her  father  had  been 
originally  designed  for  the  chnrch,  and  was 
educated  with  that  view ;  but  afterward  rebelled 
against  the  parental  decree,  and  entered  the 
army.  He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  old 
authors,  and  imparted  to  his  daughter  his  own 
knowledge  of^  and  exceeding  love  for  their 
beauties. 

Among  the  things  cast  on  shore  from  the 
ship  was  a  box  of  Mr.  Crawford's  treasured 
books,  and  to  them  I  added  such  modem  works 
as  were  most  congenial  to  the  taste  of  Alice. 
I  have  mentioned  that  my  education  had  not 
proceeded  much  beyond  its  first  elements,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  did  I  begin  to  appreciate 
the  intense  enjoyment  found  in  literary  pursuits. 
I  studied  deeply,  and  was  soon  competent  to 
converse  with  my  mistress  en  the  beauties  of 
her  favorite  authors.  We  then  read  together, 
and  I  sought,  while  reading  aloud  the  impas- 
sioned strains  of  the  poet,  to  express  by  the 
varied  intonations  of  my  voice  the  tracer  and 
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■onl-thrilUng  emotions  with  which  my  listener 
inspired  me ;  for  I  felt  when  near  her  mi  inef- 
fable satisfaction,  as  if  the  soul  had  found  its 
better  part,  and  the  being  that  was  needed  to 
complete  my  existence  was  beside  me.  A  holy 
calm  pervaded  my  whole  being — springing  not 
firom  the  dull  listlessness  which  falls  over  the 
stnpid  or  inert,  but  from  the  fnllness  of  content. 
The  assurance  that  I  was  making  myself  daily 
more  worthy  to  claim  this  beloved  girl  as  my 
own,  spread  through  my  soul  a  delicious,  all- 
pervading  sense  of  uninterrupted  happiness. 
No  man,  however  rough,  could  thus  associate 
with  a  delicate  and  refined  woman  without  ac- 
quiring some  of  the  elegance  which  distinguished 
her.  I  imperceptibly  lost  the  clownish  air 
in^ch  had  so  often  bitterly  mortified  me ;  and 
as  my  perceptions  became  more  acute  I  saw  in 
my  own  manners  all  that  could  render  me  re* 
pulslve,  and  hastened  to  correct  it. 

Ah !  if  Alice  would  then  have  married  me, 
all  the  horror,  all  the  wretchedness  which  has 
ensued  might  have  been  avoided  I  But  I  must 
not  anticipate. 

Eighteen  months  passed  thus,  and  again  I 
urged  Alice  to  listen  to  my  prayers  for  an  im- 
mediate union*     She  replied  : 

"  The  time  has  now  urived  when  I  can  ex- 
press to  you  the  scruples  which  still  fill  my 
mind.  Tour  perceptions  are  now  so  oorroct 
that  I  believe  you  will  feel  with  me  that  it  is 
vi^rong  for  you  to  retain  the  wealth  your  father's 
pursuit  enabled  him  to  accumulate." 

" I  have  thought  of  this,"  said  I ;  "but  how 
<umM  it  possibly  be  returned  to  its  rightful  own- 
ers? Besides,  much  of  it  is  legally  the  right 
of  those  who  rescued  it  from  the  ocean  at  the 
risk  of  life.  All  was  not  purchased  at  so  fear- 
ful a  price  as  when  you — "     a 

She  interrupted  me  gently :  "  It  matters  not 
how  obtained,  Erlon ;  its  possession  will  bring 
with  it  a  curse.  I  can  not  consent  to  ei^oy 
property  the  168S  of  which,  perhaps,  consum- 
mated the  ruin  of  its  rightful  owners.  You 
ndght  think,  perhaps,  that  for  nearly  two  years 
past  I  have  yery  quietly  submitted  to  this ;  but 
the  object  I  had  in  view  in  rescuing  a  human 
befaig,  capable  of  better  things,  from  such  a 
life^  was  my  motive ;  and  to  my  mind  it  seemed 
good,  ^ut  now  we  must  leave  this  place. 
Your  duty  leads  you  to  a  higher  sphere,  where 
you  must  seek  the  means  of  a  more  honorable 
Bi^port.  While  you  do  this,  I  will  obtain  a 
home  among  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Dublin, 
and  in  acts  of  mercy  and  kindness  pass  the 
time  until  you  are  in  circumstances  to  claim  me 
SB  your  wife." 

"  No,  no !  dear  Alice,  yon  most  not  expose 
yourself  to  such  privations  as  are  endured  by 
those  excellent  women.  I  will  go  forth  and 
seek  independence,  but  you  must  remain  with 
my  good  Elspeth ;  she  loves  me  as  a  mother, 
and  will  watch  over  you  for  my  sake." 

*'I  can  not  remain  when  you  leave,"  said 
Alice,  quietly,  but  decisively. 

I  pressed  her  so  earnestly  for  her  reason,  and 


opposed  her  wish  to  go  so  strongly,  that  she  mt 
length  said,  with  great  reluctance : 

"  If  you  will  not  be  satisfied  without  a  rea- 
son, I  must  give  you  the  true  one,  Erlon ;  but 
promise  me  that  you  will  not  give  WAy  to 
anger." 

I  gave  the  desired  promise^  and  she  then 
said  in  a  low  tone: 

*^I  should  not  feel  quite  sa£t  here  in  yonr 
absence.  The  nephew  of  Elspeth,  in  spite  of 
his  knowledge  of  our  engagement,  often  intrude* 
himself  in  my  presence,  and  speaks  of  his  pas- 
sion for  me  in  words  that  sometimes  terrify 
me." 
'    I  started  up  in  irrepressible  vrrath : 

"Cowwdly  rascal  1  I  will  instantly  punish 
him!" 

"Nay,  remember  your  promise,  dearest  Er- 
lon," said  Alice,  in  her  softest  tone.  I  waa 
instantly  calmed,  so  magical  was  her  influsnee 
over  me,  and  I  seated  myself  by  her  side.  Our 
plans  were  then  talked  over,  and  definitely  ar- 
ranged. I  proposed  to  go  at  once  to  Dublin, 
and  with  *  sum  of  money  which  had  been 
hoarded  by  my  father,  get  into  some  mercantile 
empk>yment,  for  which  I  considered  myself  well 
fitted.  I  promised  Alice  that  so  soon  aa  I 
could  possibly  spare  such  a  sum  the  whole 
amount  I  had  taken  from  my  father's  stores 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
person  to  be  dispensed  in  charities,  thus  clear- 
ing myself  of  all  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
his  crimes.  She  was  to  obtain  an  asylum  with 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  as  she  had  proposed ;  for 
she  steadily  refused  to  be  any  longer  dependent 
on  me  until  the  period  had  arrived  when  tha 
should  become  my  wife. 

Our  intentions  were  silently  but  quickly  put 
into  execution  ;  and  on  the  third  morning  alter 
our  consultation  every  thing  was  in  readiness 
for  our  departure.  Until  the  carriage  I  had 
sent  for  by  a  trusty  person  was  at  the  door, 
even  Elspeth  remained  in  ignorance  of  our  in- 
tended flitting.  I  then  sought  the  village,  and 
announced  to  the  people  my  final  departure. 
They  heard  me  in  silence ;  the  majority  of  them 
had  already  looked  on  me  as  one  extirpated 
from  their  band. 

In  spite  of  ihe  change  in  me,  some  of  the  old 
leaven  still  remained ;  and  I  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  a  parting  blow  to  Reardon  for 
having  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  object  of 
ray  adoring  love.  There  had  been  a  feud  ex* 
isting  from  boyhood  between  him  and  a  young 
man  named  Casey,  both  bom  and  reared  to 
their  present  mode  of  life ;  and  when  I  with- 
drew from  the  command  which  devolved  on  ms 
at  my  father's  death,  there  had  been  a  struggle 
between  the  two  as  to  which  should  assume  ihm 
authority  I  resigned.  B«ardon  applied  to  me, 
and,  as  the  nephew  of  my  nurse,  I  preferred 
him  as  my  successor.  As  my  last  act  among 
the  villagers  I  now  reversed  that  decision,  and 
appointed  Ira  Casey  as  the  representative  of 
my  hereditary  right.  I  turned  away  amid  the 
acclamations  of  Casey's  partisans,  and  B«ardon 
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approached  me.  His  face  wa9  pale  with  con- 
centrated passion,  and  in  his  eyes  was  an  ex- 
pression that  for  one  moment  made  even  my 
strong  nerves  quiver.  His  voice  was  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  but  it  was  peculiarly  distinct : 

**  Though  the  same  arm  had  enfolded  us  in 
infancy,  though  the  same  mother  had  nursed 
us,  I  would  still  have  sworn  toward  you  inex- 
tinguishable hatred  for  this  cowardly  act.  If 
you  had  left  me  in  peace,  I  should  have  for- 
gotten the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  the  Briton,  and 
have  suffered  you  to  live  in  happiness.  But 
now,  in  your  hour  of  brightest  hope,  remember 
Beardon,  and  let  his  name  send  a  thrill  of  fear 
to  your  soul  j  for  I  solemnly  swear  to  you  to 
destroy  that  happiness,  if  it  should  cost  me  my 
lifel" 

I  laughed  aloud,  and  turned  ofij  saying : 

"  I  defy  thee,  braggart  I  The  whole  village 
kn*WB  how  much  Erlon  Brcardon  is  given  to 
boasting  of  his  future  exploits.'' 

*^  Call  it  a  boast,  if  you  will ;  but  to  you  it 
■hall  yet  become  a  terrible  reality." 

"Do  your  worst!"  I  replied,  with  a  sneer, 
and  hastily  waving  an  adieu  to  the  assembled 
throng,  I  hurried  toward  "Vine  Cottage,"  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  borne  away  from  ^— — 
forever. 

Knowing  the  catastrophe  which  has  since 
occurred,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
really  had  no  fear  of  the  machinations  of  Rear- 
don.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  great  braggart,  as  I 
had  said ;  and  his  threats  against  those  who 
offended  him  were  a  standing  jest  in  the  village, 
for  they  had  never  in  any  instance  been  ful- 
filled. My  taunt  perhaps  stung  him  into  the 
accomplishment  of  his  words  to  me;  or  his 
passion  for  Alice  was  so  great  as  to  urge  him 
onward  in  wrecking  her  happiness,  sooner  than 
see  her  mine. 

Koardon  possessed  a  talent  which  had  fre- 
quently afforded  me  much  amusement,  and  I 
had  never  thought  of  the  evil  influence  it  might 
enable  him  to  wield  over  those  who  were  not  on 
their  guard  against  him.  He  was  an  admirable 
ventriloquist,  and  an  excellent  mimic.  Often 
have  I  been  startled  by  his  voice  sounding  so 
exactly  like  an  echo  of  my  own  that  the  nicest 
ear  must  have  been  deceived.  "We  were  nearly 
the  same  size  and  not  unlike  in  features,  and  he 
could  mimic  my  walk  and  air  so  accurately 
that,  by  a  dim  light,  my  best  friend  would  have 
declar^  the  counterfeit  the  true  man.  Alice 
was  not  aware  of  this,  and  to  spare  her  some 
uneasiness  I  never  mentioned  the  threat  of 
Reardon.  From  these  simple  causes  sprang  all 
the  evil  that  afterward  ensued.  Are  we  not 
indeed  the  blind  puppets  of  a  fate  that  is  in- 
evitable ? 

"  My  son,"  said  the  mild  voice  of  the  priest, 
"  we  make  our  own  fate,  and  the  shadows  which 
darken  our  path  are  thrown  from  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  Had  you  left  Reardon  to 
his  wild  command,  you  had  not  now  been  here, 
his  condemned  executioner." 

"True,  true;  but  I  must  hasten.     The  re- 


maining part  of  my  unhappy  story  must  be  told 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  or  I  shall  madden 
over  its  recital." 

We  went  to  Dublin,  and  put  our  mutual  plans 
in  execution.  I  was  successful  beyond  my 
hopes,  and  anticipated  our  union  at  the  end  of 
my  first  year  in  the  capital.  I  entered  into 
partnership  with  a  substantial  trader,  and  after 
several  months  I  Was  compelled  to  go  over  to 
England  on  business.  An  advantageous  open- 
ing for  a  branch  of  our  trade  presented  itself  in 
one  of  the  sea-port  towns  in  that  country,  and  I 
was  reluctantly  eonpelled  to  t^e  charge  of  it. 
It  was  impossible  for  Alice  to  leave  Ireland 
until  the  year  had  expired  for  which  she  had 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  Sister  of  Charity ;  and 
though  we  both  repined  at  our  separation,  we 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  fate  which 
parted  us.  We  wrote  frequently,  and  tt  Was 
mutually  arranged  that  at  the  end  of  her  pro- 
bation we  should  be  united. 

As  the  time  of  our  union  drew  near,  I  was  to 
pressed  with  affairs  of  the  last  importance  to 
my  future  prosperity,  that  I  found  it  impossiblo 
to  leave  home  long  enough  to  visit  Ireland  and 
claim  my  bride.  I  wrote  to  Alice,  informing' 
her  of  the  circumstances  which  detained  me; 
and  requested  her  to  take  tiie  first  packet  for 
Liverpool,  where  I  would  meet  her  and  have 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  our  inmiediate  mar- 
riage. A  vessel  would  be  in  waiting  to  convey 
us  to  my  residence,  so  soon  as  the  ceremony 
was  performed.  I  sent  this  letter  by  my  confi- 
dential clerk,  who,  I  afterward  found,  was  in 
the  pay  of  my  dire  enemy.  The  answer  duly 
came,  promising  to  be  punctual ;  and  words  can 
convey  to  you  no  idea  of  my  happiness.  "An- 
other week,  and  she  vdll  be  mine !"  I  repeated 
a  thousand  times. 

I  made  every  arrangement  that  could  promote 
her  comfort ;  and  having  chartered  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose,  set  out  with  a  light  heart.  The 
captain  of  my  craft  proved,  as  I  then  thought, 
very  stupid  in  the  navigation  of  his  vessel ;  but 
I  afterward  knew  that  he  had  been  bribed  to 
delay  my  arrival.  I  did  not  reach  Liverpool 
until  many  hours  after  I  should  have  been  mar- 
ried. I  hurried  with  breathless  haste  to  the 
hotel,  and  inquired  for  Miss  Crawford.  The 
answer  which  I  there  received  almost  para- 
lyzed me: 

"  A  lady  of  that  name  was  married  here  last 
evening  at  eight  o'clock,  and  immediately  em- 
barked with  her  husband  in  a  ship  bound  for 
America." 

"  Married !  Who  then  waa  her  husband  ?"  I 
knew  at  once ;  but  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  all 
my  frenzied  inquiries,  nor  the  dark  certainty 
which  fell  on  my  soul  that  Reardon  was  thft 
cause  of  this  terrible  catastrophe  ! 

He  again  paced  the  floor  in  deep  agitation. 

"  Tes,  yes  I  he  continued ;  he  came  indeed  in 
my  hour  of  brightest  hopes !  I  will  now  tell 
you  what  I  subsequently  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  dying  Alice ;  for  once  again  we  met  face  i» 
face,  and  I  beheld  upon  her  brow  tibe  impresi 
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of  approaching  death,  and  thanked  God  that  it 
was  so.  1  could  without  tears  lay  her  in  the 
silent  earth,  knowing  that  her  pure  spirit  was 
with  angels ;  but  it  rived  my  soul  with  unutter- 
able pangs  to  know  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
such  a  wretch  as  Reardon. 

On  the  night  of  ray  expected  arrival  in  Liver- 
pool,  Reardon,  who  was  kept  informed  of  all  my 
plans  by  my  perfidious  clerk,  personated  me  with 
such  success  that  even  Alice  was  deceived.  He 
met  her  in  a  room  very  dimly  lighted,  and  under 
the  pretense  that  he  was  very  much  hurried  by 
the  captain,  who  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
wind  and  tide  in  his  favor,  he  wore  hU  cloak 
ready  for  instant  departiue.  His  hair  was  of 
the  same  color,  and  disposed  as  I  alwajrs  wore 
mine ;  he  spoke  to  her  in  her  lover's  voice,  and 
Alice,  hurried,  agitated,  half-blinded  by  her  tears, 
doubted  not  that  I  was  beside  her.  The  license 
Was  handed  to  the  clergyman,  who  hurried  over 
the  ceremony,  and  within  half  an  hour  after 
Reardon's  appearance  at  the  hotel,  they  were  on 
board  a  ship  which  was  ready  to  sail  immedi- 
ately. They  remained  on  deck  until  the  vessel 
was  many  miles  from  land }  and  when  Reardon 
felt  himself  secure  in  the  avowal  of  his  villainy, 
he  resolved  to  exult  in  the  anguish  of  his  victim. 
He  entered  her  state-room,  and  seating  himself 
before  her,  said : 

"Alice  Crawford,  you  acknowledge  yourself 
my  lawful  wife  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and  you 
have  willingly  come  on  board  this  ship  to  accom- 
pany me  to  my  home  ?" 

"Assuredly,  dear  Erlon ;  why  such  ques- 
tions?" said  Alice. 

"Erlon?  yes,  Erlon  is  the  name  I  bear  in 
common  with  him  who  is  dear  to  you;  and 
from  him  have  I  stolen  you.     Behold  !" 

He  dropped  the  cloak,  threw  of  his  hat,  and 
stood  before  her.  Alice  uttered  an  exclamation, 
and  fell  fainting  from  her  seat.  Oh,  had  she 
then  died  !  But  no ;  she  revived,  to  know  and 
feel  the  full  bitterness  of  her  lot.  Vain  were 
her  pathetic  entreaties;  vain  her  protestations 
that  she  would  never  consider  herself  as  his  wife. 
Li  reply  to  the  first  he  said : 

"  I  love  you  quite  as  well  as  Purcel,  and  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  fulfill  the  vows  you 
have  this  night  uttered."  And  to  her  threat  to 
appeal  to  the  captain  and  passengers,  and  state 
the  diabolical  deception  he  had  practiced,  ho 
replied  : 

"  I  have  provided  for  every  contingency,  mad- 
am. The  captain  believes  you  to  be  my  insane 
wife,  whom  I  am  taking  to  New  York  on  a  visit 
to  your  parents,  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  of 
your  native  home  may  benefit  your  mind.  I 
have  already  anticipated  your  story,  and  repre- 
■ented  it  as  the  vagary  of  a  disordered  intellect. 
My  arrangements  are  all  made,  and  you  leave 
this  state-room  no  more  until  we  reach  New  York. 
Withdraw  your  affections  as  speedily  as  possible 
lirom  Purcel,  and  centre  them  on  your  lavirful 
husband,  or  it  may  be  worse  for  you." 

Fancy  the  torture  of  such  a  situation  to  a 
high-principled  and   sensitive  girl !      Reardon 


was  true  to  his  word,  and  her  story  was  listened 
to  incredulously  by  the  maid,  the  only  person 
beside  himself  who  was  allowed  access  to  her 
during  the  voyage.  By  the  time  they  reached 
New  York  her  spirit  was  completely  broken,  and 
her  health  in  an  alarming  state  of  decay.  This 
enraged  Reardon,  and  he  brutally  reproached  her 
with  grieving  over  my  loss.  Indeed,  1  believe  he 
sometimes  proceeded  beyond  reproaches  toward 
his  helpless  and  now  uncomplaining  victim.  Sho 
bore  it  all  in  silence,  for  she  felt  that  deaUi 
would  soon  release  her  from  the  sufferings  she 
endured. 

On  their  arrival  in  this  city  Reardon  procured 
a  house,  and  set  his  servant  as  a  spy  on  her 
during  his  absence  from  home.  Alice  made  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  his  power,  determined 
to  throw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  first 
person  she  met  who  looked  as  if  he  might  giva 
credence  to  her  story.  The  servant  followed 
and  brought  her  back  to  her  prison,  and  when 
Reardon  returned,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds. 
Then  1  know  he  struck  her,  for  she  fell  with 
violence  against  the  sharp  corner  of  a  table ;  and 
that  blow  upon  her  breast  hastened  the  doom 
that  was  already  impending  over  her. 

To  die  with  him  was  horrible,  and  she  next 
found  means,  through  the  agency  of  an  intelli- 
gent child,  who  sometimes  played  beneath  her 
window  to  send  to  one  of  the  city  papers  a  let- 
ter containing  an  advertisement  addressed  to 
her  unknown  uncle.  She  knew  that  Reardon 
never  read  any  thing,  and  equally  well,  that 
there  was  little  danger  of  being  discovered  by 
him  in  this  last  effort  to  escape  from  the  horri- 
ble thralldom  in  which  she  was  held. 

Several  weeks  rolled  away — weeks  of  sicken- 
ing doubts  and  harrowing  fears  ;  but,  at  length, 
the  hour  of  her  rescue  came.  One  morning, 
shortly  after  Reardon  had  left  the  house,  a  car- 
riage stopped  before  the  door,  containing  an 
elderly  lady  and  gentleman,  who  inquired  for 
Alice.  It  was  her  uncle  and  his  wife,  and  after 
hearing  her  story  he  instantly  removed  her  to 
his  hotel,  from  whence  in  another  hour  they 
started  for  his  residence  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  thus  eluding  all  chances  of  discovery  by 
Reardon. 

It  was  a  mere  chance  that  the  advertisement 
had  reached  Mr.  Crawford.  When  it  did,  he  lost 
no  time  in  seeking  his  brother's  daughter,  and 
offering  her  his  protection.  Alice  felt  assured 
that  I  would  follow  her,  and  she  yearned  to  be- 
hold me  once  more,  before  her  eyes  closed  for- 
ever in  this  world.  Yes,  she  was  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  while  I  madly  plowed  the  ocean 
in  pursuit  of  her  destroyer.  The  ship  was  de- 
tained by  long  calms,  and  I  bowed  in  abject  sup- 
plication to  the  God  of  the  storm,  to  send  us 
wind  that  might  waft  me  to  the  land  I  so  ar- 
dently desired  to  behold.  At  lost,  haggard  from 
intense  suffering,  and  half-maddened  with  the 
fever  of  my  mind,  I  stood  upon  the  sod  of  the 
New  World. 

I  at  once  sought  out  the  post-office,  for  I  knew 
if  still  living,  Alice  would  there  have  deposited  a 
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clew  to  her  abode.  I  found  a  letter  from  her 
uncle,  dire<;tirg  me  to  his  residence,  and  the  last 
words  sent  a  oold  and  sickening  thrill  through 
my  soul :  "  Come  as  soon  as  this  reaches  you, 
if  you  would  find  Alice  alive  j  her  only  desire  is 
now  to  behold  you,"  he  wrote.  The  letter  bore 
the  date  of  the  previous  month.  If  I  could  but 
see  her  again,  I  felt  that  I  could  resign  her;  but 
to  behold  no  more  the  being  who  had  become  so 
knit  to  my  very  existence;  to  find  the  grave 
closed  over  that  form  of  unequaled  beauty,  was 
a  thought  which  made  my  brain  whirl  and  my 

blood  grow  cold.     I  learned  the  route  to j 

near  which  place  was  Mr.  Crawford's  residence. 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  first  stage-coach  which 
left  for  that  town,  and  was  borne  toward  my 
dying  Alice.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  the  day 
and  night  which  I  spent  on  the  road  passed.  I 
know  that  my  mind  was  not  perfectly  clear ;  but 
one  idea  filled  it :  Alice,  dead  or  dying,  and  I 
condemned  to  live  forever  alone.  In  this  wide 
and  breathing  world,  so  filled  with  human  as- 
pirations and  human  hopes,  I  felt  myself  doomed 
to  wander  without  ties  and  without  sympathy. 
Then  came  the  image  of  him  who  had  thus  des- 
olated my  path,  and  at  once  a  fixed  resolve  filled 
my  mind. 

,When  we  stopped,  I  mechanically  ate,  because 
I  feared  that  without  nourishment  the  unnatural 
tension  of  my  nerves  might  incapacitate  me 
from  going  through  with  the  trying  ordeal  which 
awaited  me.  I  at  length  reached  the  house.  I 
dismounted  at  the  gate,  and  walked  up  the 
avenue.  My  feet  seemed  glued  to  the  ground, 
and  I  faltered  like  a  drunken  man,  as  I  slowly 
drew  near  the  portico,  afraid  to  learn  that  I  had 
arrived  too  late. 

A  gentleman  met  me  at  the  door,  and  my 
parched  lips  syllabled  the  name  of  Alice.  He 
read  the  question  I  would  have  asked,  in  my 
agonized  and  distorted  countenance.  "  She 
lives,"  he  said,  and  led  me  toward  her  apart- 
ment. 

The  doors  were  all  wide  open,  for  it  was  sum- 
mer, and  in  a  darkened  room,  on  a  bed  whose 
snowy  drapery  was  scarcely  whiter  than  her 
face,  lay  my  adored  Alice  in  a  calm  slumber.  I 
approached  and  leaned  over  her :  then  I  could 
mark  the  ravages  which  suffering  had  made  on 
her  sweet  features ;  but  I  read  on  her  tranquil 
brow,  and  in  the  subdued  expression  of  her 
small  mouth,  that  the  angel  of  peace  had  folded 
his  wings  over  her  departing  spirit.  I  felt  that 
her  trust  in  a  higher  Power  had  subdued  the  bit- 
terness of  approaching  death,  and  I  prayed  fer- 
vently to  be  enabled  even  then  to  say :  "  My 
God,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done ;"  but  ray 
rebellious  heart  would  not  thus  be  schooled.  A 
moment  I  dared  to  ask  why  she,  who  loved  all 
human  beings,  would  turn  aside  from  her  path 
to  spare  the  meanest  insect  that  crawls,  should 
have  this  unutterable  load  of  suffering  laid  upon 
her  ?  My  burning  tears  fell  over  her  ;  I  knew 
not  that  I  wept,  until  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and 
wiped  from  her  cheek  a  lucid  drop  which  had 
fallen  there.     She  gazed  upon  me  with  a  radi- 


ant smile ;  a  bright  gleam  from  the  heaven  to 
which  she  was  hastening  seemed  to  shine  over 
her  lovely  countenance,  and  she  stretched  forth 
her  emaciated  hands  to  me : 

"  Ah,  I  dreamed  this.  I  knew  you  would 
come.  Heaven  is  kind  to  permit  another  earth- 
ly meeting,  before  I  go  hence.  My  beloved  Er- 
lon,  you  are  just  in  time  !" 

She  turned  to  her  imcle,  and  requested  him 
to  leave  us  alone  for  a  brief  space.  The  old 
gentlemain  withdrew,  and  I  the:j  listened  to  the 
narrative  of  her  Bufferings. 

The  whirlwind,  in  its  greatest  might,  is  the 
only  fitting  type  of  the  wild  thoughts  and  bitter 
purposes  which  filled  my  mind.  In  the  darkest 
recess  of  my  soul  I  registered  a  vow  to  seek 
Reardon  over  the  world,  until  I  had  signally 
avenged  her  wrongs,  my  own  blighted  manhood, 
and  darkened  future. 

Alice  then  spoke  of  mercy  and  peace  to  all 
men,  and  conjured  me  for  my  own  sake  to  spare 
her  destroyer.  I  heard  without  accurately  com- 
prehending her.  My  future  course  was  irreyo- 
cably  determined,  and  with  that  stupefaction 
which  only  the  extreme  of  mental  suffering  can 
produce,  I  listened  to  her  dying  words. 

In  two  hours  after  my  arrival  the  family  was 
called  in  to  receive  her  last  farewell.  I  sup- 
ported her  upon  my  breast,  which  no  longer 
heaved  with  the  wild  pulsations  of  anguish  that 
had  so  long  thrilled  in  every  throb  of  my  heart. 
No ;  the  worst  was  knovm,  and  above  my  great 
sorrow  arose  the  intense  and  burning  desire  for 
revenge.  Two  great  emotions  can  not  exist  to- 
gether :  one  must  succumb  to  the  other.      , 

Alice  comprehended  something  of  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind,  and  almost  with  her  last 
breath  she  murmured :  "  Vengeance  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord." 

I  muttered :  "  Ay ;  but  He  often  chooses 
earthly  instruments  by  which  to  accomplish 
it." 

She  died ;  and  imprinting  a  last  kiss  upon 
her  pale  lips,  I  left  the  house  :  I  could  not  re- 
main to  perform  the  last  rites  to  her  precious 
remains. 

I  wandered  in  the  woods  in  conununion  with 
the  spirit  of  the  dead,  until  the  returning  stage 
arrived.  I  was  then  borne  to  the  scene  of  anti- 
cipated retribution.  It  was  midnight  when  I 
reached  New  York.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  rest : 
in  such  a  condition  of  feverish  excitement,  mo- 
tion was  the  only  state  I  could  bear,  and  I  hur- 
riedly paced  the  streets,  arranging  in  my  mind 
the  means  of  discovering  my  doomed  enemy. 
Day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  when  I  passed 
the  open  door  of  an  oyster-cellar,  from  which 
two  men  were  emerging.  A  voice  spoke  which 
made  my  blood  bubble  in  my  veins.  It  was 
Reardon.  He  said,  "I  shall  leave  to-day,  or 
that  fool  Purcel  will  be  on  my  track.  If  that 
girl  had  not  played  me  such  a  trick,  I  should 
long  since  have  been  buried  in  the  far  West, 
where  I  would  have  defied  him  to  find  me.  I 
have  fooled  away  too  much  time  in  trying  to 
seek  hei  out." 
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Ho  stepped  on  the  pftTement.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  line  of  rosy  light  shot  upward  from  the 
rising  auD,  and  streamed  fiiU  on  mj  pale  and 
determined  coontenance.  Reardon  recoiled  uid 
drew  his  knife  from  his  hreast.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken;  we  rushed  on  each  other,  and  I 
sheathed  my  dagger  in  his  traitorous  heart. 

The  prisoner  ceased,  and  the  priest  said  em- 
phatically :  "  Your  life  must  be  saved,  my  son. 
I  must  now  leave  you,  but  you  shall  hear  from 
me  ere  long.^' 

We  will  only  add  that  aU  the  facts  of  the 
case  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  sen> 
tence  of  Erlon  Puroel  was  finally  changed  to 
imprisonment  for  ten  years.  His  good  conduct 
caused  that  time  to  be  reduced  to  half  the  term. 
Once  more  free,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  there 
join.-d  a  band  of  trappers  bound  for  the  far 
West.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  eternal  forest, 
far  from  the  haunts  of  civilized  men,  he  has 
repented  of  the  crime  he  committed,  and  found 
that  peace  and  trust  in  the  future  which  is 
Lifers  most  precious  possession. 

A  BRUSH  WITH  THE  BISON. 

BT  JOHN  klLLS,   ESQ. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  the  introduction  of  Birming. 
ham  and  Sheffield  manufactures  into  the 
Indian  market,  the  weapons  used  in  war  and 
hunting  were  of  an  exceedingly  primitive  kind. 
Instead  of  rifles,  scalping  knives,  tomahawks, 
and  two-edged  lances  of  polished  steel,  the  North 
American  brave  possessed  but  a  short  bow  made 
of  bone  with  twisted  sinews  for  strings,  and  a 
quiver  of  flint-tipped  arrows,  with  a  stone  hatch- 
et, comprised  his  whole  stand-of-arms.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  more  destructive  kinds  of 
instruments  introduced  at  once  increased  the 
■laughter  of  the  game,  and,  from  the  esgemess 
of  the  traders  to  exchange  their  goods  for  skins, 
led  the  Indians  to  destroy  those  animals  by 
wfaoleuale  which  formerly  were  killed  only  for 
fiood  and  clothing  for  themselves.  Even  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  fur  of  the 
buffalo  is  in  the  worst  possible  condition,  it  has 
been  known  £or  vast  herds  to  be  exterminated 
merely  for  their  tongues,  which  would  be  bar- 
tered iot  a  few  gallons  of  villainous  whisky. 
The  numbers  still  ranging  over  the  prairies  are, 
doubtless,  very  great,  extending  from  the  west- 
em  frontier  to  the  western  verge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  the  30th  to  the  55th  de- 
gree  of  north  latitude ;  but,  as  if  the  end  was 
fixed  for  the  exterminaiion  of  this  the  principal ! 
provi&ion  of  the  Indian,  with  the  Indian  himself^ 
they  are  rapidly  becoming  thmned,  and  in  a  few  j 
years  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  bu^alo,  in  its  , 
native  state,  will  be  as  rare  on  the  American  I 
coQtioexxt  as  a  bustard  is  in  our  own  island.  > 
It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  reflection  to  glance 
at  the  particalu  purposes  for  which  the  buff^slo 
was  assigned:  to  supply  the  three  chief  tem- 
poral wants  of  the  In^i^iT,  as  they  are  those 
of  the  white  man — Cood,  raiment,  and  lodging. 
The  fl'^sh  aifurds  ample  provision,  the  skin  robes 
iot  ck/thing,  bedding,  and  covering  to  his  wig- 


wam, while,  as  a  fiuih^,  utility,  the  hoofs  are 
melted  mto  glue  to  assist  him  in  fabricating 
his  shield,  arrows,  and  other  necessary  articles 
for  savage  life.  It  may,  therefore,  be  imagined 
that  the  buffalo  is  indispensable  to  the  Indian's 
simple  existence ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been 
said  and  written  concerning  schemes  for  his 
civilisation,  I  am  quite  certain  &at,  from  his 
innate  indolence,  love  of  roving,  fierce  passions, 
and  unconquerable  desire  for  the  excitement  of 
war  and  hunting,  nothing  can  be  more  impossi- 
ble than  that  any  such  attempts  should  meet  with 
a  different  result  than  positive  defeat.  Indeed, 
the  American  government,  and  various  religious 
sects,  actuated  by  the  purest  philanthropy,  have 
dispatched  agents  and  missionaries  to  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  with  unflagging  perseverance,  in  the 
hope  of  reclaiming  the  red  man  from  his  present 
degenerated  condition  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Ha 
adopts  the  vices  of  civilization  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  and  meets  with  the  most  accomplish- 
ed tutors  in  the  persons  of  the  traders  and  trap>> 
pers  by  whom  he  is  surrounded ;  but  he  can  not 
comprehend  either  the  temporal  or  eternal  hap-> 
piness  offered  through  the  medium  of  Christian- 
ity. Ribald  as  the  statement  may  appear,  I 
have  heard  an  Osage  declare,  with  much  serious- 
ness, that  "  nothing  could  seem  to  him  leas  in- 
viting than  what  the  pale  face  called  heaven, 
and  if  he  was  to  go  there  he  should  not  know 
how  to  pass  his  time.'*  With  these  unsophis- 
ticated notions,  and  the  plain,  blunt  questioas 
with  which  the  Indians  are  accustomed  to  ex* 
amine  all  theological  matters,  it  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  would 
find  considerable  difllculty  in  obtaining  many 
proselytes  to  the  true  faith. 

In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  I  once  witnessed 
a  most  ridiculous  scene,  wherein  a  camp  preach- 
er, and  one  of  the  good  old  school,  timndered 
forth  the  evil  consequences  of  not  listening  to 
what  he  was  saying  with  reverence,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  Indians  of  various  tribes,  the  good 
man,  mounted  on  a  primitive  rostrum  seat,  dealt 
liberally  in  the  terrors  of  the  church,  while  ha 
offered  a  niggardly  allowance  of  hope  even  to 
the  best,  always  excepting  himself.  For  a  time 
the  motley  crowd  seemed  disposed  to  assume  a 
becoming  deportment ;  but  when  the  preacher 
went  into  the  particulars  of  the  fiery  ordeal, 
prepared  alike  for  sinners  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and 
complexions,  a  roar  of  laughter  broke  simulta- 
neously from  the  lips  of  each,  and  the  shouts 
of  mirth  drowning  his  voice,  left  him  violently 
ge;3ticulating ;  and,  at  length,  waxing  warmer 
at  the  reception  his  homily  met  with,  he  began 
to  foam  at  the  mouth  with  frantic  rage,  and  a 
more  distant  likeness  to  Him  who  bore  contume- 
ly with  meekness  never  opened  to  imwilling  ears 
and  stubborn  hearts. 

We  were  now  on  the  verge  of  the  upper  prai- 
ries, no  longer  enameled  with  flowers  and  flow- 
ering plants,  but  covered  with  a  short,  coarse, 
herbage  called  "buffalo  grass,'*  on  which  the 
buffalo  loves  to  feed.  These  hunting  grounds 
are  far  easier  to  rids  over,  from  being  free  of 
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Tines  and  entangling  shmbs  which  interlace 
each  other  in  impenetrable  masses,  although 
the  yawning  cleft^  made  hj  the  water  courses, 
the  wallows  caused  by  the  buffaloes  forming 
baths  for  themselves  by  ripping  the  earth  open 
with  their  heads  in  soft,  oozy  spots,  and  the 
burrowing  of  that  sharp  and  watchful  little 
animal  the  prairie  dog,  cause  both  horse  and 
horseman  to  run  considerable  risk  when  taking 
a  spin  over  the  flat.  Hill  and  dale,  bluff  and 
lerel,  the  landscape  broke  upon  the  eye  in  one 
of  those  infinite  and  fruitful  wastes,  which 
strikes  the  mind  with  awe  at  its  grand  and 
boundless  scale. 

The  serious  object  of  the  expedition  was  now 
on  the  ere  of  being  realized,  and  the  land  of 
promise  being  gained,  every  preparation  had 
been  made  the  succeeding  morning  for  a  regu- 
lar buffalo  hunt.  In  addition  to  my  rifle  and 
pistols,  I  carried  a  long  lance  with  the  shaft 
made  of  the  toughest  ash.  This  weapon  I  found 
rather  unwieldy  and  awkward,  and  saw  how 
different  it  looked  in  the  hands  of  my  oompan- 
ions ;  but  Hawkeye  insisted  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable^ as  I  oould  not  attonpt  the  use  of  bow 
and  arrow. 

Stripped  of  all  8Upei€uouB  garments,  and 
fully  equiped  for  the  expedition,  my  companions 
mounted  their  horses,  with  their  lassos  uncoiled 
and  trailing  upon  the  ground,  as  invariably  is 
the  rule  in  war  or  hunting,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  re-capture  of  the  animsj  should 
an  unlucky  separation  take  place  between  the 
rider  and  his  saddle.  Alike  eag^er  for  the  sport, 
bo^  horses  and  men  seemed  to  be  moved  by  a 
desire  to  let  no  "impotent  dela3r''  stand  be- 
tween Ihem  and  the  consummation  of  their 
hopes,  tod,  as  we  moved  forward  to  give  chase 
to  the  herds  whi<^  were  known  to  be  in  the 
vicinity,  I  thought  that  a  finer  set  of  Osage 
hunters,  albeit  the  last  of  the  race,  never,  per- 
haps, drew  a  bowstring  or  couched  a  luice.  In- 
deed, nothing  can  be  conoelved  handsomer  than 
they  looked,  as,  with  their  bronzed  chests  and 
finely-developed  limbs  exposed,  ihey  sat  upon 
their  plunging  horses  like  statues  of  faultless 
mould.  A  few  had  decorated  iheii  bits  and 
bridles  with  blue  and  scarlet  tassels,  and  not 
the  least  of  the  most  gayly-deeked  was  my  re- 
tainer Hawkeye^s,  who  appeared  disposed  to  be 
equally  conspicuous  in  field,  or  tent,  or  lady-s 
bower. 

It  was  now  that  I  rued  the  luckless  mishap 
which  cost  me  Sunn]rside,  and  learned— *alas  1 
not  for  the  first  tim^-'the  true  value  of  lessons 
taught  by  experience.  For  knowing  how  much 
depends  upon  their  horses,  in  expeditions  of  this 
kind,  the  Indians  take  the  greatest  care  in  run- 
ning no  unnecessary  risks  with  them,  although 
when  in  the  ardor  of  the  chase  they  ride  like 
dunons,  and  reck  little  of  danger  to  life  and 
limb. 

As  my  wild  colt  had  successfully  given  me 
the  slip  at  the  moment  of  anticipating  his  serv- 
ices in  carrjring  mo  "to  buffalo,"  I  was  fain  to 
depend  still  upon  Nigger,  who,  Hawkeye  swore 


by  the  shades  of  his  fathers,  would  outstrip  the 
best  of  the  herd,  "if  I  only  drove  my  spurs 
well  in  and  held  tfum  there."  Certes,  this  wss 
a  fair  specimen  of  Indian  treatment  to  the 
horse,  more  particularly  should  his  master  be 
in  possession  of  the  white  man's  instruments  of 
torture  and  control.  Delighted  with  making 
an  exhibition  of  his  horsemanship,  and  totally 
regardless  of  the  maddening  effects  of  bit  and 
spurs,  the  Indian  is  never  at  rest  with  thenv, 
but  keeps  both  at  work  with  relentless  rigoi 
and  perseverance.  Among  the  red  man's  vir- 
tues, humanity  to  the  brute  creation,  or  indeed 
to  those  of  his  own  kind,  can  not  be  classed 
with  an  approach  to  truth. 

Without  evincing  any  emotions  of  deep  cha- 
grin, Adonis  was  left  behind  to  guard  such 
goods,  chattels,  and  provisions  as  would  have 
proved  useless  to  have  been  carried  forward, 
and  as  it  was  expected  that  we  should  be  en- 
abled to  return  to  the  encampment  before  night- 
fall, he  was  directed  to  hold  all  things  in  readi- 
ness, and  more  especially  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion in  keeping  his  mouth  from  the  bung  of  my 
nearly  exhausted  whisky-keg.  In  an  extended 
line,  or  by  the  familiar  description  of  Indian 
file,  we  began  this  much  as  usual  just  at  ruddy 
daybreak,  and  were  not  far  advanced  on  the 
great  prairie  stretching  before  us  like  a  vast 
and  limitless  ooean,  when  Blackwolf^  who  head- 
ed the  force,  reined  in  his  dark  iron-gray  steed 
with  a  sudden  jerk  which  sent  him  nearly  upon 
his  haunches.  In  an  instant  all  was  commo- 
tion. Arrows  were  drawn  from  their  quiv- 
ers, bow-strings  tried  and  thrunmied,  lances 
poised,  and  every  eye  directed  to  the  spot  on 
which  the  chief  fixed  his  earnest  and  flashing 
gaze. 

Not  two  miles  distant,  and  gracing  in  fan- 
cied security  on  a  piece  of  table  land  as  level  as 
a  bowling-green,  a  large  herd  of  buffalo  was  de- 
scried, looking  at  the  distance  like  so  many  black 
specks  on  the  waste.  Some  I  could  perceive 
were  lying  down,  and  the  scene  altogether  may 
be  compared,  without  violence  to  the  imagina- 
tion, to  what  the  tourist  may  witness  by  the 
aid  of  railways,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  me- 
tropolis, in  a  canter  across  Dartmoor  or  Exmoor, 
and  where  no  dread  exists  of  Pawnees  and  Ca- 
manches. 

It  was  decided  that  we  should  head  the  herd, 
and  ^ideavor  to  drive  ikem  back  toward  the 
encampment,  in  order  to  save  as  little  time  and 
trouble  as  possible  in  getting  the  meat  and 
skins  to  that  quarter.  In  prosecuting  this 
scheme  we  had  to  make  a  wide  circle  from  the 
direct  oonrse,  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  approach  them  in  any  other  way, 
as  we  were  down  the  wind,  and  their  powers 
(d  scent,  like  tiiose  given  to  the  denizens  of 
the  wild  in  general,  are  of  the  most  acute 
order. 

"  You  know,  major,"  observed  Hawkeye,  as 
he  turned  our  horses  considerably  to  the  left,  for 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  our  circumventing 
mauGBuvre  under  the  screen  of  two  lines  of 
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bluffs  ninniDg  parallel  with  each  other,  "Tou 
know,  major,"  repeated  he,  with  a  sly  twinkle 
of  satire  in  his  snake-like  eyes,  "for  all  do 
Britishers  dat  come  here  say  you  know  to  every 
thing,  dat  buffa/o  smell  Indian  mile  off.  No 
see  far;  but  smell — ^Hah!  no  saying  how  far 
buffs/o  smell." 

Taking  every  precation  to  prevent  an  exercise 
of  these  powers  upon  the  force  now  approaching 
their  precincts,  our  head  and  front  of  the  party, 
Blackwolf  led  us,  with  consummate  generalship, 
close  to  the  rear  of  the  unsuspecting  animals, 
and  we  were  upon  them  without  a  single  head 
being  disturbed.  At  first,  as  we  gave  our- 
■elves  to  view  from  behind  the  bluffs,  a  few  of 
the  nearest  jerked  up  their  heads,  and  after  a 
stare,  remarkable  for  its  brevity,  erected  their 
tufted  tails  over  their  backs  and  moved  off  not 
rapidly,  but  evidently  preparing  for  a  bolt.  This 
example  was  soon  followed  by  several  others; 
but  as  the  main  body,  consisting  of  upward  of 
a  hundred,  still  remained  undisturbed,  the  sig- 
nal  for  attack  was  reserved,  as  the  first  object 
in  buffalo-hunting  appears  to  be  precisely  that 
in  our  own  glorious  fox-hunting — to  get  on  good 
terms  with  the  chase.  Cautiously,  and  re- 
straining the  ardent  and  fierce  spirit  of.  our 
horses  to  keep  within  the  compass  of  control, 
we  still  slowly  advanced  in  a  double  line,  while 
many  of  the  animals  knowing,  like  an  old  sea- 
soned English  hunter  when  he  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  pack  at  the  meet,  the  fun  in  preparation, 
pulled  with  might  and  main  and  almost  defied 
the  stalwart  tug  upon  their  jaws. 

The  pickets  having  been  driven  in,  I  noticed 
an  animal  of  striking  appearance  surrounded  by 
a  knot  of  others,  suddenly  throw  up  his  head, 
and  elevating  his  tail  simultaneously  with  his 
pericranium,  wheel  suddenly  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection and  gallop  away,  doubtlessly,  as  fast  as 
his  legs  and  hoo&  would  carry  him. 

This  praiseworthy  precedent  of  self-preserva- 
tion was  immediately  adopted  by  the  entire 
family,  and  the  patriarch,  leading  the  way, 
found  ready  followers  at  a  pace  corresponding 
with  his  own. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  most  thrilling  ex- 
citement of  my  life,  as  with  a  swoop  the  Indians 
dashed  ahead,  and  with  halter  and  rein  dang- 
ling free,  to  see  their  horses  strain  their  utmost 
powers  to  outstrip  the  fugitives,  and  bring  them 
within  reach  of  bow  and  lance.  Nigger,  I  may 
confidently  state,  did  his  best  without  the  aid 
of  Hawkeye's  cruel  suggestion,  although  in  a 
very  short  distance,  it  was  conclusively  obvious 
that  he  could  not  long  live  the  pace  we  were 
going  at.  The  pony,  however,  rattled  away 
with  his  ears  thrown  back  like  a  racehorse,  at 
his  final  effort,  and  we  were  within  a  few  score 
yards  at  the  moment  of  Blackwolf 's  bearing 
close  to  the  ri^t  side  of  the  nearest  buffalo, 
and  drawing  his  bow  at  the  moment  of  passing, 
buried  the  arrow  to  the  feather.  In  an  instant 
the  horse  wheeled  to  avoid  the  thrust  which 
the  wounded  buffalo  often  makes ;  but  Black- 
wolf's  victim  was  stricken  in  a  vital  part,  and 


he  rolled  over  struggling  and  bleeding  in  tha 
throes  of  deadly  agony.  Right  and  left  the  In- 
dians scoured  the  plain  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
doomed  and  frightened  animals,  and  never  halt- 
ing in  the  chase,  but  rushing  from  one  to  an- 
other as  the  huge  beasts  shouldered  along  in 
their  ungainly  gallop  down  the  vallies  and  over 
the  bluffs,  and  across  huge  gaping  rents  in  the 
prairie,  caused  by  the  winter  MMots,  brought 
them  to  the  ground  like  skittles  from  well-di- 
rected hands. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  chance  for  me  to 
flesh  my  maiden  lance,  and  I  began  to  despair 
of  adding  a  single  head  to  the  number  slain, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  a  solitary  fugitive  steal- 
ing away  through  a  stony  ravine  much  to  the 
left  of  the  line  which  the  rest  had  taken,  and 
from  his  action  I  concluded  that  he  had  met 
with  a  wound  which  materially  interfered  with 
his  speed.  With  an  unequivocal  disposition  to 
refrise  taking  any  other  course  than  the  one  he 
was  pursuing.  Nigger  began  to  wrestle  for  the 
mastership,  and  being  encumbered  with  my 
lance  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  pricking  him 
toward  the  point  where  the  buffalo,  alone  in  his 
flight,  was  using  his  best  energies  to  escape. 
The  pointed  iron,  however,  prevailed,  and  the 
plucky  little  horse,  seeing  the  animal  scramble 
over  a  conical  shaped  hillock  in  the  distaooe, 
settled  himself  again  in  his  best  pace,  and  car- 
ried me  forward  in  winning  style. 

The  buffalo  in  his  stride  is  a  most  singular  look- 
ing animal,  pitching  to  and  fro  in  heavy  lumber- 
ing fashion,  and  yet  gets  over  the  ground  much 
faster  than  he  appears.  From  the  thickness  of 
his  forehand  he  is  any  thing  but  speedy  on  rising 
ground ;  but  on  a  level,  or  descent,  he  can  play 
a  merry  bat.  He  is,  however,  no  match  £i>r  a 
horse  under  any  circumstances,  and  under-sized 
as  Nigger  was,  and  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tance lost  at  the  start,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  he 
not  been  crippled,  but  that  we  should  have  come 
up  with  the  patriarch  in  a  run  of  somewhat 
longer  duration. 

As  it  was  we  were,  in  nautical  phraseology, 
coming  up  with  the  chase  hand  over  hand,  and 
after  floundering  through  a  spongy  bottom,  in 
which  were  several  wallows  of  some  dozen  feet 
in  diameter  made  by  the  buffaloes,  I  found  my- 
self near  enough  to  try  the  effect  of  lead,  and 
dropping  my  lance  to  trail  along  the  ground  by 
a  thong  attached  to  my  wrist,  for  I  was  not  ex- 
pert enough  to  handle  both  it  and  my  rifle,  as 
an  Indian  would  have  done  without  inoonve- 
nienoe,  I  brought  the  barrels  to  bear  and  gave 
the  contents  of  both  just  as  Nigger's  nose  was 
on  a  level  with  the  haunch  ef  one  of  the  largest 
and  blackest  bulls  that  ever  ranged  over  a  west- 
ern plain. 

With  due  regard  for  the  preservation  of  him- 
self^ and  possibly  his  rider,  Nigger  made  an  ab- 
rupt curve,  and  sheering  off,  almost  at  a  right 
angle,  avoided  an  ugly,  vicious  thrust,  which 
the  bull  might  have  made  much  more  effective 
than  my  brace  of  bullets,  had  not  the  sagacity 
of  the  pony  taught  him  to  avoid  it.     Upon  rein- 
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]|ig  in  my  gallant  imd  discreet  little  steed,  and 
iuniing  his  head  again  toward  the  buHalo,  I 
sa^gr  that  he  was  standing  still,  and  giving  as 
bold  a  front  as  was  ever  offered  to  on  enemy. 
Coming  to  a  corresponding  attitude,  I  deliber- 
ately reloaded  my  rifle,  and  approached  him 
with  the  greatest  oftution ;  for  whether  he  in- 
tended to  wait  my  second  attack,  or,  plnnge 
forward  and  send  me  and  Nigger  skimming  to 
some  unknown  corner  of  the  earth,  appeared  a 
matter  of  doubt  not  quite  made  up.  Aftei  a 
few  brief  moments  for  reconnoitring,  I  urged 
Nigger  to  adTanco  to  Mrithia  less  than  thirty 
paces  of  where  the  bull  stood  glaring  at  us, 
with  his  curling  ii^an^  and  beard  swe^ing  be- 
low his  knees,  and  his  distended  jaws  dropping 
foam,  scarlet  dyed  with  blood.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  imagmed  more  ferocious  than  the 
wounded  animal  looked,  fixing  the  peculiar 
white  balls  and  black  iris  of  his  eyes  upon  us, 
under  his  shaggy  frontlet,  with  the  ezp^ression 
of  the  devil  in  a  mood  far  from  fimny.  Think- 
ing It  expedient  to  bring  the  conteHt  to  a  con- 
clusiou  without  further  waste  of  time,  1  essayed 
a  mancBUvre  in  order  to  obtain  a.  sight  at  a 
more  vulnerable  part  of  my  victim's  carcass 
than  that  which,  as  I  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand by  Hawkeye,  his  head  presented.  But, 
as  the  baited  grimalkin  turns  to  the  worrying 
cur,  so  did  the  bull  turn  exa^tl^r  with  mj  move- 
ments, ever  presenting  his  head,  and  nothing 
but  his  head.  This  proving  exceedingly  weari- 
some, and  ^ckly  exhausting  the  slender  stock 
qf  patience  with  which  nature  supplied  me  at 
my  birth,  I  resolved  to  try  what  a  shot  would 
do  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  and  steadying 
Nigger  for  a  moment,  snapped  my  left  barrel  at 
him,  vrhpn  with  the  crack  down  he  diropped, 
and  spurring  forward  in  ^e  belief  that  I  had 
given  him  his  covp^-grace^  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  him  again  stagger  to  his  feet, 
ready  to  receive  me  oq  his  two  short  black 
horns,  ctured  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  the 
ripping  business. 

Perceiving,  howe^'er,  that  notwithstanding 
the  last  bullet  had  only  flattened  on  his  o« 
frontiSy  he  was  fast  sinking  from  the  internal 
hemorrhage  caused  by  the  two  first,  which 
brought  him  to  a  check,  I  determined  to  expend 
no  more  valuable  ammunition  upon  him,  but 
inflict  a  final  thrust  or  two  of  cold  steel.  Ke- 
slinglng  my  rifle  across  my  shoulders,  I  for  the 
first  time  couched  a  lance  for  a  deadly  object, 
and  rode  at  the  bulPs  flank;  but  he  was  tob 
quick  for  me,  and  turned  as  if  upon  a  pivot. 
lUund  and  round  we  went,  Niggor,  with  pricked 
«ajrs  and  nimble  limbs,  keeping  a  steady  look 
upon  the  buffalo's  movements,  and  far  from 
liking  the  loud  snorts  of  mingled  rage  and  pain 
which  he  momentarily  sent  forth  as  we  whirled 
about  him.  But  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
foil  our  purpose  grew  gradually  weaker,  and  at 
length,  failing  to  twist  with  his  former  adroit- 
ness, I  plunged  the  head  of  the  lance  to  the 
shaft  in  his  body,  and  as  I  plucked  it  out,  the 
onroeon  current  of  his  lif^  poured  forth,  and  fall- 
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ing  Upon  his  knees,  he  rolled  over  dead  without 
a  struggle. 

Dismounting  from  Nigger,  who  steanied  and 
reeked,  probably  £rom  the  combined  effects  of 
fear  and  exertion,  I  conmienced  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  my  victim,  and  found  that  an  arrow 
had  passed  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  near 
thigh,  not  far  from  the  hook,,  and,  breaking 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  barbed  point,  left  it 
buried  there.  The  beast  was  certainly  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  wild  bull  of  the'  prairie,  and 
might,  from  his  huge  size,  patriarchal  beard, 
and  luxuriant  mane,  which  almost  imbedded 
his  head,  ears,  and  horns,  have  roved  many 
successive  years  as  the  chieftain  of  his  clan. 
But  in  a  luckless  hour  the  Osage  hunters  espied 
his  whereabouts,  and  within  a  short  half  hour 
of  the  discovery,  not  a  single  head  Uved,  not  a 
renmant  was  left. 

So  oooupied  and  engrossed  had  I  been  with 
my  own  sport,  that  I  had  taken  no  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  with  my  companions ;  but 
upon  making  a  sweep  of  the  horizon,'  I  perceived 
a  fow  in  sight,  scattered  here  and  there,  evi- 
dently occupied  with  the  carcssses  of  the  slain. 
Climbing  again  mto  the  saddle,  I  rode  to  the 
nearest,  and  found  Firefly  busily  engaged  in 
stripping  a  skin  from  a  cow,  and  as  it  smoked 
from  his  bloody  flbngers,  I  must  own,  a  slight 
nausea  affected  the  regions  of  my  stomach. 
Hot,  naked,  and  fierce  from  excitement,  the 
savage  was  tearuig  away  at  his  butchering 
task,  and  I  was  glad  to  turn  aside  from  the 
gory  and  sickening  sig^t. 

The  rest,  he  informed  me,  I  should  find  sim- 
ilarly employed  with  himself,  as  the  whole  herd 
was  killed,  and  seven  had  fallen  to  his  bow. 
He  boasted  of  having  used  but  a  sbigle  arrow 
to  each  head;  but  I  subsequently  found  this 
was  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  al- 
though the  first  three  had  fallen  as  he  described, 
at  the  first  shot,  and  his  quiver  proved  that 
many  shafts  had  not  been  thrown  away. 

Upon  leaving  Firefly  at  his  truly  dirty  work, 
I  put  Nigger  to  a  gentle  canter,  and  soon  passed 
several  carcasses  of  the  bufl*aJoes  stretched  on 
the  greensward,  where  they  had  fallen  dead,  or 
been  disabled  by  the  arrow,  and  subsequently 
lanced  by  the  hunters  who  swept  in  the  trail 
of  the  bowmen. 

Like  flies  collecting  aronnd  carrion,  so  do  th« 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey  hover  and  slink  toward 
a  scene  of  carnage  on  the  prairie  from  every" 
quarter,  and  with  marvelous  powers  discover 
the  spot  where  their  feast  is  prepared.  In  in> 
credible  numbers  ravens,  buzzards,  crows,  and 
others  of  the  same  large  family  now  wheeled 
screaming  most  discordantly  in  the  air,  and 
packs  of  wolves  appeared,  howling  with  impa-^ 
tience  for  the  banquet.  The  appearance  of  these 
animals  in  the  distance  is  that  of  a  flock  of 
sheep,  being  generally  perfectly  white;  but 
among  some  dozen  or  fifteen  occupying  a  bluff 
in  the  course  I  was  taking,  and  howling  a  most^ 
dismal  chorus,  I  perceived  a  jet  black  member, 
whose  skin  I  felt  desirous  of  posaesihig.     It  iS' 
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widi  ha  wh%U  kewt.  Utterijr  regaidleM  of 
prhrstioa  and  fktigiie,  9h»  wsa  erer  evnest  in 
vrging  him  to  allow  her  to  aocompaay  him  on 
all  his  loDf  joamejn ;  and  often,  »t  midnight, 
when  JDst  letting  out  on  some  expedition,  he 
haa  lound  her  in  readiaets. 

"No,  love,"  he  wonld  say,  "no,  no,  lore,  do 
not  ask  me ;  the  fiatigae  would  be  too  much  for 
you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  would  answer ;  "  no,  no." 

"  But  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare." 

"See,  1  am  quite  ready;"  and  she  would 
drive  o^  seated  by  Napoleon's  side. 

From  h»Ting  mingled  in  scenes  of  gayety 
firom  her  earliest  days,  and  from  the  pleasure 
which  her  presence  was  sure  to  diffuse,  and  per- 
haps, it  may  be  added,  from  a  nature  singularly 
guileless,  that  could  see  no  evil  in  what  appeared 
to  her  but  as  innocent  indulgences,  she  was  led 
into  expenses  and  frivolous  gratifications  which 
were  by  no  means  essential  for  &  mind  like  hen. 
Dishonest  tradesmen  took  advantage  of  her  in* 
eKperience  and  extreme  easiness,  and  swelled 
their  bills  to  an  enormous  amount;  but  her 
greatest,  and  fkr  most  congenial  outlay,  was  in 
the  relief  of  'the  distressed.  She  could  not  en- 
dure to  deny  the  petition  of  any  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  suffering  from  want ;  and  this  ten- 
derness of  heart  was  often  imposed  on  by  the 
artful  and  rapacious.  Those  who,  £rom  interested 
motives,  desired  to  separate  her  from  Napoleon, 
felt  ft  secret  satisfaction  in  the  uneasiness  which 
her  large  expenditure  occasionally  gave  him.  To 
their  misrepresentations  may  be  ascribed  the  vio- 
lent bursts  of  jealousy  by  which  he  was  at  times 
agitated ;  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  perceive  that 
there  was  no  foundation  to  justify  them.  It 
was  during  one  of  their  separations,  that  the 
insinuations  of  ^ose  ftbout  Napoleon  excited  bis 
jealousy  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  wrote  a  hasty 
letter  to  Josephine,  accusing  her  of  co^uetry^  and 
of  evidently  preferring  the  society  of  men  to 
those  of  her  own  sex. 

"  The  ladies,"  she  says,  in  her  reply,  "  are 
filled  with  fear  and  lamentations  for  those  who 
serve  under  you ;  the  gentlemen  eagerly  compli- 
ment me  on  your  success,  and  speak  of  you  in 
a  manner  that  delights  me.  My  aunt  and  those 
about  me  can  tell  you,  ungrateful  as  you  are, 
whether  I  ka»€  been  coquetting  trifA  a«iy  body. 
These  are  your  words,  and  they  would  be  hate- 
ful to  me,  were  I  not  certain  that  you  see  already 
they  are  unjust,  and  are  sorry  for  having  writ- 
ten them." 

Napoleon's  brothers  strove  to  alienate  his 
affM^ons  from  Josephine ;  but  the  intense  agony 
which  he  suffered  when  suspicion  was  awakened, 
must  have  proved  to  them  how  deep  these  affec- 
tions were.  Perhaps  no  trait  in  Josephine^s 
oharacter  exalts  it  more  tiian  her  conduct  to  the 
family  who  had  endeavored  to  injure  her  in  the 
most  tender  point.  She  often  was  the  means  of 
making  peace  between  Napoleon  and  different 
members  of  his  family  with  whom  he  was  dis- 
pleased. Even  after  the  separation  which  they 
had  been  Instrumental  in  effeoting,  she  still  ex- 


erted that  influence  which  she  never  lost,  to 
reconcile  differences  which  arose  between  them. 
Napoleon  could  never  long  mistrust  her  geneioaa 
and  tender  feelings,  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
<^  such  a  dispositioa  every  day  increased  his 
love ;  she  was  not  only  the  object  of  his  fbudest 
affection,  but  he  believed  her  to  be  in  some 
mysterious  manner  connected  with  his  destiny ; 
a  belief  which  chimed  in  wi^  the  popnlmr  super- 
stition by  which  she  was  regarded  as  his  good 
genius — a  superstition  which  took  still  deeper 
hold  of  the  public  mind  when  dmys  of  disaster 
came,  whose  date  eommeneed  in  no*  long  time 
after  the  separation.  The  apparently  accidental 
circumstance  by  which  Josephine  had  escaped 
the  explosion  of  the  infernal  madiine  was  con- 
strued by  many  as  a  direct  interpositisQ  of 
Providence  in  filvor  of  NepoUon^$  Oumrdiam 
Angel. 

It  was  just  as  she  was  steppfaig  into  hsr  car- 
riage, which  was  to  follow  closely  thftt  of  tiie 
First  Consul  to  the  theatre,  that  General  Bapp, 
who  had  always  before  appeared  ntteriy  unob- 
servant of  ladies'  dress,  remarked  to  Josephine, 
that  the  pattern  of  the  shawl  did  not  matdi  her 
dress.  She  returned  to  the  house,  and  ran  up 
to  her  apartment  to  diange  it  for  another;  the 
delay  did  not  occupy  more  than  three  minutes, 
but  they  sufficed  to  save  her  life.  Napoleon's 
carriage  just  cleared  the  explosion;  had  Jose- 
phine's been  close  behind,  nothing  could  have 
saved  her.  In  the  happy  days  of  love  and  con- 
fidence, Malmsison  was  the  scene  of  great  en- 
joyment :  the  hand  of  taste  could  be  disoemed 
in  all  its  embellishments.  Napoleon  preferred 
it  to  any  other  residence.  When  he  arrived 
there  from  the  Luxemburg  or  the  Tnileries,  ha 
was  wild  with  delight,  like  a  school-boy  let 
loose  from  school— every  thing  enchanted  him, 
but  most  of  all,  perhaps,  the  chimes  of  the  vil* 
lage  church-bells.  It  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  associations  which  they  awakened. 
He  would  stop  in  his  rambles  if  he  heard  them, 
lest  his  foot-fall  should  drown  the  sound — he 
would  remain  as  if  entranced,  in  a  kind  of  ec- 
stasy, till  they  ceased.  "  Ah  I  how  they  remind 
me  of  the  first  years  I  spent  at  Brienne !" 

Napoleon  added  considerably  to  the  domain 
of  Malmaison  by  purchasing  the  noble  woods  of 
Butard,  which  joined  it.  He  was  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  with  the  improvement ;  and,  in  a  few 
days  after  the  purchase  was  completed,  proposed 
that  they  should  all  mako  a  party  to  see  it 
Josephine  put  on  her  shawl,  and,  accompanied 
by  her  friends,  set  out.  Napoleon,  in  a  state 
of  enchantment,  rode  on  before ;  but  he  wonld 
then  gallop  back,  and  take  Josephine's  hand. 
He  was  compared  to  a  child  who,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  delight,  flies  back  to  his  mother  to  im- 
part his  joy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreesble  than  ths 
society  at  Malmaison.  Napoleon  disliked  cere- 
mony, and  wished  all  his  guests  to  be  perfectly 
at  tiioir  ease.  All  his  evenings  were  spent  in 
Josephine's  society,  in  which  he  delighted.  Both 
possessed  the  rare  gift  of  conversational  powers. 
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Qeneral  information  and  exquisite  taste  were 
rendered  doobljr  attractive  by  the  winning  man- 
ners aad  sweet  voice  of  Jos^hine.  As  for  Na- 
poleon, he  appeared  to  have  an  intuitive  knowl- 
edge on  all  subjects.  He  was  like  an  inspired 
person  when  seen  amid  men  of  eveiy  age,  and 
all  professions.  All  thronged  ronnd  the  pale, 
studious-looking  young  man — Cseling  that  *'  he 
was  more  fitted  to  give  than  to  receive  lessons." 
Argument  with  him  almost  invariably  ended  by 
his  opponent  going  over  to  his  side.  His  tact 
was  such  that  he  knew  how  to  select  the  sob- 
jeot  for  discussion  on  which  tiie  person  with 
whom  he  conversed  was  best  informed;  and 
thus,  from  his  earliest  days,  he  increased  his 
store  of  information,  and  gave  infinite  pleasure 
by  the  interest  whicJi  he  took  in  the  pursuits  of 
those  whom  chance  threw  in  his  way.  The  de- 
li^tful  flow  of  his  sphrits  showed  how  much  he 
enjoyed  the  social  evenings.  He  amused  his 
guests  in  a  thousand  ways.  If  he  sat  down  to 
cards,  he  diverted  ^em  by  pretending  to  cheat, 
which  he  might  have  done  with  impunity,  as  he 
never  took  his  winnings.  He  sometimes  enter- 
tained them  vrith  tales  composed  on  the  mo- 
ment. When  they  were  of  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions, he  took  care  to  tell  them  by  a  dim  light, 
and  to  prepare  them  by  some  solemn  and  strik- 
ing observation.  Private  theatricals  sometimes 
made  the  entertafamient  of  the  evening.  Difiiar- 
ent  members  of  Napoleon's  family,  and  several 
of  the  guests,  performed.  The  plays  are  de- 
scribed as  having  been  acted  to  .an  audience  of 
two  or  three  hundred,  and  going  off  with  great 
effect— every  one,  indeed,  endeavored  to  acquit 
themselves  to  ihe  beat  of  their  ability,  for  they 
knew  they  had  a  severe  critic  in  Napoleon. 

The  amiable  and  engaging  manners  of  Na- 
poleon and  Josephine  gave  to  Mabnaison  its 
greatest  charm.  The  ready  sympathy  of  Jose- 
phine vnth  all  who  were  in  sorrow,  or  any  kind 
of  distress,  endearf9d  her  to  every  one.  If  any 
among  her  domestics  were  ill,  she  was  sure  to 
visit  the  sick-bed,  and  soothe  the  sufferer  by  her 
tenderness.  Indeed,  her  sympathy  was  often 
known  to  bring  relief  when  other  means  had 
failed.  She  was  deeply  affected  by  the  calam- 
ity of  M.  Decrest.  He  had  lost  his  only  son 
suddenly  by  a  fatal  accident.  The  young  man 
had  been  on  tiie  eve  of  marriage,  and  all  his 
fSunily  were  busy  making  preparations  for  the 
joyful  occanon,  when  news  of  his  death  was 
brought.  The  poor  father  remained  in  a  state 
of  nearly  complete  stupor  firom  the  moment  of 
the  melancholy  intelligence.  AU  attempte  to 
arouse  him  were  unavailing.  When  Josephine 
was  made  acquainted  with  his  alarming  stete, 
she  lost  not  a  moment  in  hurrying  to  him;  and 
leading  his  little  daughter  by  the  hand,  and  tak- 
ing his  infant  in  her  arms,  she  threw  herself^ 
with  his  two  remaining  children,  at  his  feet. 
The  afflicted  man  burst  into  tears,  and  nature 
found  a  salutary  relief,  which  saved  his  life. 
In  such  acte  Josephine  was  continually  engaged. 
Notiiing  could  withdraw  her  mind  fimm  the 
claims  of  the  unfortunate.     Her  tender  respect 


for  the  feelings  of  others  was  never  laid  aside  ^ 
and  with  those  who  strove  to  please  her  she 
was  always  pleased.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  ladies  about  her  could  not  restrain  their 
lau^ter  at  the  discordant  music  made  by  an 
itinerant  musician,  who  had  requested  permis- 
sion to  play  before  her,  she  preserved  a  becom- 
ing gravity,  and  encouraged,  and  thanked,  and 
rowarded  the  poor  man.  "He  did  his  best  to 
gratify  us,"  she  said,  when  he  was  gone :  "  I 
think  it  was  my  duty  not  only  to  avoid  hurting 
his  feelings,  but  to  thank  and  reward  him  for 
the  trouble  which  he  took  to  g^ve  pleasure." 

Such  were  the  lessons  which  she  impressed 
upon  her  children.  She  often  talked  with  them 
of  the  privations  of  other  days,  and  charged 
them  never  to  forget  those  days  amid  the  smile 
of  fortune  which  they  now  enjoyed. 

Josephine  saw  vrith  great  uneasiness  the  prob- 
able elevation  of  the  First  Consul  to  the  throne. 
She  felt  that  it  would  bring  danger  to  him,  and 
ruin  to  herself;  for  she  had  discernment  enough 
to  anticipate  that  she  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  those  who  wished  to  establish  an 
hereditary  right  to  the  throne  of  the  empire. 
Every  step  of  his  advancing  povrer  caused  her 
deep  anxiety.  "  The  real  enemies  of  Bona- 
parte," she  said  to  Eaderer,  as  Alison  tells, 
"  the  real  en^nies  of  Bonaparte  are  those  who 
put  into  his  head  ideas  of  hereditary  succession, 
dynasty,  divorce,  and  marriage.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove the  projects  of  Napoleon,"  she  added. 
"  I  have  often  told  him  so.  He  hears  me  with 
attention ;  but  I  can  plainly  see  that  I  make  no 
impression.  The  fiatterers  who  surround  him 
seen  obliterate  all  I  have  said."  She  strove  to 
restrain  his  deshe  of  conquest,  by  urging  on  him 
continually  a  far  greater  object — that  of  ren- 
dering France  happy  by  encouraging  her  indus- 
try and  protecting  her  agriculture.  In  a  long 
letter,  in  which  she  earnestly  expostulates  with 
him  on  the  subject,  she  turns  to  herself  in  af- 
fecting terms :  "  Will  not  the  throne,"  she  sajrs, 
"  inspire  you  with  the  wish  to  contract  new  al- 
liances? Will  you  not  seek  to  support  your 
power  by  new  family  connections  ?  Alas  I  what- 
ever these  connections  may  be,  will  they  eom- 
pensate  for  those  which  were  first  knit  by  cor- 
responding fitoess,  and  which  affection  prom- 
ised to  perpetuate?"  So  far,  indeed,  from  feel- 
kig  elated  by  her  own  elevation  to  a  throne,  she 
regretted  it  vrith  deep  melancholy.  *^  The  as- 
sumption of  the  throne,"  she  looked  on  as  **  an 
act  that  must  ever  be  an  inefiW^able  blot  upon 
Napoleon's  name."  It  has  been  asserted  by  her 
friends  that  she  never  recovered  her  spirito  after. 
The  pomps  and  ceremonies,  too,  attendant  on 
the  imperial  state,  must  have  been  distastefUl 
to  one  who  loved  the  retirement  of  home,  and, 
hated  every  kind  of  restraint  and  ostentation. 

From  the  time  that  Napoleon  became  em- 
peror he  lavished  the  greatest  honors  on  ^- 
children  of  Josephine.  Her  daughter  Hortense 
received  the  hand  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  the 
crown  of  Holland.  Eugene,  his  first  acquaint- 
ance of  the  family,  and  especial  fayorite,  oT 
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tained  the  rftnk  of  colonel,  and  was  adopted  as 
We  of  the  imperial  family ;  and  .  the  sen  of 
Hortense  and  Louis  was  adopted  as  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France.  The  coronation  took  place  at 
Notre  Bame,  with  all  the  show  and  pomp  of 
which  the  French  are  so  fond.  When  the  papal 
benediction  was  pronounced,  Napoleon  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands. 
He  then  turned  to  Josephine,  who  knelt  before 
him,  and  the^e  was  an  affectionate  playfulness 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  took  pains  to  arrange 
It,  as  he  placed  the  crown  upon  her  head.  .  It 
seemed  at  that  moment  as  if  he  forgot  the  pres- 
eoace  of  all  but  her.  After  putting  on  the  crown, 
he  raised  it,  and  placing  it  more  lightly  on,  re- 
garded her  the  while,  with  looks  of  fond  admira- 
tion. On  the.moming  of  the  coronation,  Napo- 
leon had  sent  for  Raguideau  the  notary,  who 
Jittle  thought  that  he  had  been  summoned  into 
the  august  presence  to  be  reminded  of  what  had 
passed  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  meeting, 
and  of  which  he  had  no  idea  the  emperor  was 
in  possession.  While  Napoleon  had  been  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to .  Josephine,  they  walked 
arm-in-arm  to  the  notary's,  for  neither  of  them 
oould  boast  of  a  carriage.  "  You  are  a  great 
fool,"  replied  the  notary  to  Josephine,  who  had 
just  communicated  her  intention  of  marrying 
the  young  officer :  "  you  are  a  great  fool,  and 
you  will  live  to  repent  it.  You  are  about  to 
marry  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  his  cloak 
and  his  sword.''  Napoleon,  who  was  waiting 
in  the  ante-chamber,  overheard  these  words, 
but  never  spoke  of  them  to  any  one.  "  Now," 
said  Napoleon,  with  a  smile,  addressing  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  ushered  into  his  presence  : 
**now,  what  say  you,  R^^deau?  have  I  no- 
thing but  my  cloak  and  sword?"  The  empress 
and  the  notary  both  stood  amazed  at  this  first 
intimation  that  the  warning  had  ^een  over- 
heard. 

The  following  year,  the  magnificent  corona- 
Ugd.  at  Milan  took  place,  surpassing,  if  possible, 
in  grandeur  that  at  Paris.  Amidst  the  gor- 
geouaness  of  that  spectacle,  however,  there  were 
few  by  whom  it  was  not  forgotten  in  the  far 
deeper  interest  which  the  principal  actors  in  the 
scene  inspired.  Amidst  the  blaze  of  beauty 
said  of  jewels,  and  the  strains  of  music,  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  Napoleon,  as  he  held  within  his  grasp 
the  iron  crpwn  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  re- 
posed in  the  treasury  of  Monza  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  for  which  he  had  so  ardently  longed. 
Even  at  that  moment,  when  he  placed  it  on  his 
own  head,  were  the  aspirings  of  the  ambitious 
spirit  satisfied  ?-— or  were  not  his  thoughts  tak- 
ing a  wider  range  of  conquest  than  he  had  yet 
achieved  ?  And  for  her;  who  knelt  at  his  feet, 
about  to  receive  the  highest  honor  that  mortal 
hands  can  confer — did  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  that  scene,  and  the  glory  of  the  crown, 
satisfy  her  loving  heart  ?  Ah,  surely  no  I  It 
was  away  in  the  sweet  retirement  of  Malmaison 
— amidst  the  scenes  hallowed  by  Napoleon's 
early  affection.     And  how  few  yeaw  were  to 


elapse  ere  the  crown  just  plaoed  on  the  head  of 
Josephine  was  to  be  transferred  to  another  1-— 
when  the  place  which  she,  the  loving  and  be- 
loved, occupied  by  her  husband's  side  was  to  be 
filled  by  another!  Though  doubts  had  arisen 
in  her  mind— though  she  knew  the  influence  of 
those  who  feared  the  sceptre  might  pass  into 
the  hands  of  another  dynasty— still,  the  h(^ 
never  forsook  her,  that  affectk>n  would  triun^ 
over  ambition,  till  Napoleon  himself  commu- 
nicated the  cruel  determination.  Witii  what 
abandonment  of  self  she  was  wont  to  cast  her 
whole  dependence  on  Napc^eon,  may  be  seen  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Pope  Pius  YII.  In  it  she 
says :  "  My  first  sentiment— one  to  which  all 
others  are  subservient — ^is  a  conviction  of  my 
own  weakness  and  incapacity.  Of  mjrself  I  am 
but  littie ;  or,  to  speak  more  oorrectiy,  my  only 
value  is  derived  from  the  extraordinary  man  to 
whom  I  am  united.  This  inward  conviction, 
which  occasionally  humbles  my  pride,  eventu- 
ally affords  me  some  encouragement,  when  I 
calmly  reflect.  I  whisper  to  myseli^  that  tbe 
arm  under  'w^ch  the  whole  earth  is  made  to 
tremble,  may  well  support  ray  weakness." 

Hortense's  promising  child  was  dead  *,  Napo- 
leon and  Josephine  had  shed  bitter  tears  to- 
gether over  the  early  grave  of  their  little  favor- 
ite ;  and  there  was  now  not  even  a  nominal  heir 
to  the  tiirone.  The  machinations  of  the  de- 
signing were  in  active  motion.  Lucien  intio- 
duced  the  subject,  and  said  to  Josephine  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  satislaction  of 
the  nation  that  Napoleon  should  have  a  son, 
and  asked  whether  she  would  pass  off  an  ille- 
gitimate one  as  her  own.  This  proposal  she 
refused  with  the  utmost  indignation,  preferring 
any  alternative  to  one  so  disgracefiil. 

On  Napoleon's  return  from  the  battle  of  Wa> 
gram,  Josephine  hastened  to  welcome  him.  Af* 
ter  the  first  warm  greetings  and  tender  embraces, 
she  perceived  that  something  weighed  upon  his 
mind.  The  restraint  and  embarrassment  of  his 
manner  filled  her  with  dread.  For  fifteen  days 
she  was  a  prey  to  the  most  cruel  susp^ise,  yisi 
she  dreaded  its  termination  by  a  disclosure  fatal 
to  her  happiness.  Napoleon,  who  loved  her  m 
much,  and  who  had  hitherto  looked  to  her  aloae 
for  all  his  domestic  felicity,  himself  felt  all  tbe 
severity  of  the  blow  which  he  was  about  to  in- 
flict. The  day  at  leng^  came,  and  it  is  thus 
affectingly  described  by  Mr.  Alison  :— 

"  They  dined  together  as  usual,  but  neither 
spoke  a  word  during  the  repast ;  their  eyes  were 
averted  as  soon  as  they  met,  but  the  counte- 
nance of  both  revealed  the  mortal  anguish  of 
their  minds.  When  it  was  over,  he  dismissed 
the  attendants,  and  approaching  the  empress 
with  a  trembling  step,  took  her  hand,  and  laid 
it  upon  his  heart.  *  Josephine,'  said  he,  *my 
good  Josephine,  you  know  how  I  have  loved 
you ;  it  is  to  you  alone  that  I  owe  the  few  mo- 
ments of  happiness  I  have  known  in  the  world. 
Josephine,  my  destiny  is  more  powerful  than  my 
will;  my  dearest  affections  must  yield  to  the 
interests  of  France.' 
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"  *  S»7  no  itiore,'  cried  the  empress.  *  I  ex- 
.peeted  this ;  I  understand  and  feel  lor  you,  but 
the  stroke  is  not  the  less  mortal.'  With  these 
words,  she  uttered  piercing  shrieks,  and  fell 
4own  in  a  swoon. 

"  Doctor  Corrisart  was  at  hand  to  render  as- 
sistance, and  she  was  restinred  to  a  sense  of  her 
wretchedness  in  her  own  apartment.  ,  The  em- 
peror came  to  see  her  in  the  evening,  but  she 
oould  hardly  bear  the  emotion  occasioned  by  his 
appearance." 

Little,  did  Napoleon  think,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice  of  all  the  *' happiness  which  he 
had  known  in  the  world,"  that  the  ambitious 
views  for  which  it  was  relinquished  would  fade 
away  ere  fire  years  ran  their  course.  What 
strange  destinies  do  men  carve  out  for  them- 
selves I  what  saorifioes  are  they  ever  making  of 
felicity  and  of  real  good,  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
phantom  which  is  sure  to  elude  their  grasp! 
How  many  Edens  have  been  forfeited  by  mad- 
ness and  by  folly,  since  the  first  pair  were  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise ! 

It  was  not  without  an  effort  on  her  part  to 
turn  Napoleon  from  a  purpose  so  agonizing  to 
them  both,  that  Josephine  gave  up  all  hope. 
In  about  a  month  after  the  disclosure,  a  painful 
task  devolved  on  the  imperial  family.  The  mo- 
tives for  the  divorce  were  to  be  stated  in  public, 
and  the  heart-stricken  Josephine  was  to  sub- 
scribe to  its  necessity  in  presence  of  the  nation. 
In  conformity  with  the  magnanimous  resolve  of 
making  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  the.advantage  of 
the  empire,  it  was  expedient  that  an  equanim- 
ity of  deportment  should  be  assumed.^  The 
scene  which  took  place  could  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Napoleon  stood 
pale  and  immovable  as  a  statue,  showing  in 
the  very  stillness  of  his  air  and  countenance  a 
deep  emotion.  Josephine  and  Hortense  alone 
appeared  divested  of  every  OTnament,  while 
those  about  them  sparkled  in  all  the  splendor 
of  court  costume.  Every  eye  was  directed  to 
Josephine,  as  with  slow  steps  she  reached  the 
seat  which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  She  took 
it  with  her  accustomed  grace,  and  preserved 
throughout  a  dignified  composure.  Hortense 
stood  weeping  behind  her  chair,  and  poor  Eu- 
gene was  nearly  overcome  by  agitation,  as  the 
act  of  separation  was  read ;  Napoleon  declared 
that  it  was  in  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
the  monarch)  and  the  wishes  of  his  people  that 
there  should  be  an  heir  to  the  throne,  that  he 
was  induced  ^*  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections 
of  his  heart."  "  God  knows,"  said  ho,  "what 
such  a  determination  has  cost  my  heart."  Of 
Josephine  he  spoke  with  the  tenderest  affection 
and  respect.  "She  has  embelL'shed  fifteen 
jrears  of  my  life ;  the  remembrance  of  them  will 
be  forever  engraven  on  my  heart." 

When  it  was  Josephine's  turn  to  speak,  though 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  though  her  voice 
faltered,  the  dignity  of  all  she  uttered  impressed 
every  one  who  was  present.  "  I  respond  to  all 
the  sentiments  of  the  emperor,"  she  said,  "  in 
consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which 


henceforth  Ib  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of 
France,  by  depriving  it  of  the  blessing  of  being 
one  day  governed  by  the  descendants  of  that 
great  man,  evidently  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  efface  the  evils  of  a  terrible  revolution,  and 
restore  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  social  order 
[  know,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "what  this  act, 
commsAded  by  policy  and  exalted  interest,  has 
cost  his  heart ;  but  we  both  glory  in  the  sacri- 
fice which  we  make  to  the  good  of  our  country. 
I  feel  elevated  by  giving  the  greatest  proof  of 
attachment  and  devotion  that  ever  uat  given 
upon  eartA." 

It  was  not  till  Josephine  heard  the  fatal  words 
which  were  to  part  her  firom  the  object  of  her 
affection  forever,  that  her  courage  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  forsake  her;  but  hastily  brushing 
away  the  tears  that  forced  their  way,  she  took 
the  pen  which  was  handed  to  her,  and  signed 
the  act ;  then  taking  the  arm  of  Hortense,  and 
followed  by  Eugene,  she  left  the  saloon,  and 
hurried  to  her  own  apartment,  where  she  shut 
herself  up  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

It  is  well  known  that,  notwithstanding  the 
courage  with  which  the  imperial  family  came 
forward  before  the  public  on  this  occasion,  they 
gave  way  to  the  most  passionate  grief  in  pri- 
vate. Napoleon  had  retired  for  the  night,  and 
had  gone  to  his  bed  in  silence  and  sadness, 
when  the  private  door  opened,  and  Josephine 
appeared.  Her  hair  fell  in  wild  disorder,  and 
her  countenance  bore  the  impress  of  an  incura- 
ble grief.  She  advanced  with  a  faltering  step ; 
then  paused;  and  bursting  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  threw  herself  on  Napoleon's  neck,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking.  He  tried 
to  console  her,  but  his  own  tears  fell  fast  with 
hers.  A  few  broken  words: — a  last  embrace— 
and  they  parted.  The  next  moring,  the  whole 
household  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  a  mistress  whom  they  loved  and  re- 
vered. With  streaming  eyes,  they  saw  her  pass 
the  gates  of  the  Tuileries  never  to  return. 

The  feelings  with  which  Josephine  took  up 
her  residence  at  Malraaison,  amidst  the  scenes 
so  dear  to  her,  may  be  conceived ;  but  true  to 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  and  to  the  dictates 
of  her  own  elevated  mind,  she  bore  up  under 
her  ^ing  situation  with  exemplary  dignity; 
but  grief  had  done  its  part ;  and  no  one  coiild 
look  into  her  face,  or  meet  the  sweet  melancholy 
smile  with  which  she  welcomed  them,  without 
being  moved.  Happy  days,  which  she  had  en- 
joyed amidst  those  scenes  with  many  of  those 
who  waited  on  her,  were  sadly  contrasted  with 
her  forlorn  feelings ;  and  though  she  strove  to 
speak  cheerfully,  and  never  coraplained,  the 
tears  which  she  trie4  to  check  or  to  conceal 
would  sometimes  force  their  way.  The  chief 
indulgence  which  she  allowed  her  feelings  was 
during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  she  phut 
herself  up  alone  in  Napoleon's  cabinet ;  that 
chamber  where  so  many  moments  of  confidential 
intercourse  had  passed,  and  which  she  continued 
to  hold  so  sacred,  that  scarcely  any  one  but 
herself  ever  entered  it.     She  would  no^^uffer  any 
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thing  to  be  moved  since  Napoleon  had  oocopied 
it.  She  would  henelf  wipe  away  the  dust,  fear- 
ing that  other  hands  might  disturb  what  he  had 
tonohed.  The  volume  which  he  had  been  readp 
ing  when  last  there  lay  on  the  table,  open  at 
the  page  at  which  he  had  last  looked.  The 
m^  was  there,  with  all  his  tracings  of  some 
meditated  route ;  the  pen  which  had  given  per- 
manence to  some  passing  thought  lay  beside  it  *, 
articles  of  dress  were  on  some  of  the  chairs; 
every  thing  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  enter. 

Even  under  the  changed  circumstances  which 
brought  Josephine  back  to  Malmaison,  her  in- 
fluence over  Napoleon  which  had  been  always 
powerful,  was  not  diminished.  No  estrange- 
ment took  place  between  them.  His  visits  to 
her  were  frequent,  though  her  increased  sadness 
was  always  observed  on  those  dajrs  when  he 
made  them.  They  corresponded  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  life.  The  letters  which  she  re- 
ceived from  him  were  her  greatest  solace.  It 
is  thus  she  alludes  to  them  in  writing  to  him : 
**  Continue  to  retain  a  kind  recollection  of  your 
friend ;  give  her  the  consolation  of  occasionally 
hearing  from  you,  that  yon  still  preserve  that 
Attachment  for  her  which  alone  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  her  existence." 

The  nuptials  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise 
took  place  a  very  short  time  after  the  divorce 
was  ratified.  Whatever  the  bitter  feelings  of 
Josephine  might  have  been,  they  were  not  min- 
giod  with  one  ungenerous  or  unjust  sentiment. 
No  ill-feeling  toward  the  new  empress  was  ex- 
cited in  her  bosom  by  the  rapturous  greetings 
with  which  she  was  welcomed  on  her  arrival. 
*' Every  one  ought,'*  said  she^  "to  endeavor  to 
render  France  dear  to  an  empress  who  has  left 
her  native  country  to  take  up  her  abode  among 
strangers." 

But  however  elevated  above  all  the  meaner 
passions,  the  affections  of  Josephine  had  received 
a  wound  from  which  they  could  never  recover, 
and  she  found  it  essential  for  any  thing  like 
peace  of  mind,  to  remove  from  scenes  of  former 
happmess.  She  retired  to  a  noble  mansion  in 
Navarre,  the  gift  of  Napoleon ;  and  as  he  had 
made  a  most  munificent  settlement  on  her,  she 
was  able  to  follow  the  bent  of  her  benevolent 
mind,  and  to  pass  her  time  in  doing  goo^  So 
far  from  feeling  any  mortification  on  the  birth 
of  his  son,  she  unfeignedly  participated  in  the 
gratification  which  the  emperor  felt,  and  she 
ever  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  child. 
She  was  deeply  affected  when  his  birth  was  an- 
nounced to  her,  and  retired  to  her  chamber  to 
weep  unseen;  but  no  murmur  mingled  with 
those  natural  tears. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  afl  example  of  one  like 
Josephine,  who  has  escaped  the  faults  which 
experience  tells  us  beset  the  extremes  of  destiny. 
In  all  the  power  and  luxury  of  the  highest  ele- 
vation, no  cold  selfishness  ever  chilled  the  cur- 
rent of  her  generous  feelings;  for  in  the  midst 
of  prosperity  her  highest  gratification  was  to 
serve  her  fellow  creatures,  and  in  adverse  (^^ 
cumstanoes,  nnspited  at  the  woild,  luoh  vras 


still  her  swsetest  solace.  She  waa,  indsed,  ao 
wcmderfiiUy  sustained  tiuonghout  all  thechaagea 
and  chanoes  of  her  eventfrd  life,  tkat  it  needa 
no  assuranoe  to  convince  us  that  she  nmst  haw 
songht  for  support  beyond  this  transitory  sosna. 

She  employed  the  peasantry  abont  Nsvarra 
in  making  roads  and  other  nsefrii  works.  Ew 
prompt  in  giving  help  to  thooa  in  want,  she 
chanced  to  meet  one  of  the  aistars  of  charity 
one  day,  aeeking  aaaiatanee  ibr  the  wounded 
who  lay  in  a  neighboring  hospital.  Jeaephine 
gave  large  relief^  promised  to  pat  all  in  train  to 
have  her  supplied  with  linen  for  the  nok,  and 
that  she  would  help  to  prepare  lint  for  their 
wounds.  The  petitioner  prononnoed  a  blessing 
on  her,  and  went  on  her  way,  but  turned  back 
to  ask  tiie  name  of  her  benefactress ;  the  an- 
swer waa  affecting — "  J  flm  poar  Jc§epkm9V 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  NapohMm*a 
thoughts  often  turned  with  tenderness  to  the 
days  that  he  had  passed  with  Josephine.  Proof 
was  given  of  an  unchanging  attachment  to  her, 
in  the  favors  which  he  lavished  on  thoae  oo». 
neeted  with  her  by  relationahlp  or  affection. 
Among  her  frlenda  was  Mrs.  Bamer,  so  cele- 
brated for  her  aocoeas  hi  sculpture.  She  had 
become  acquainted  with  her  while  she  vraa  paa» 
ing  some  time  in  Paris.  Charmed  by  Joae- 
phine's  varied  attraotiona,  she  delighted  in  her 
society,  and  they  became  fast  friends;  when 
parting,  they  promised  never  to  forget  eadi 
other.  The  first  intimation  which  Mrs.  Bamer  « 
had  of  Josephine^s  second  marriage  waa  one 
day  when  a  French  gentleman  waited  on  her; 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  most  magnificent  pieee 
of  porcelain  and  a  lett^,  with  which  he  had 
been  charged  for  her  by  the  wife  of  the  First 
Consul.  Great  was  her  astonishment,  when 
she  opened  the  letter  to  find  that  it  waa  indeed 
from  the  wife  of  the  First  Consul;  no  longer 
Yicomteese  de  Beauharoais,  but  her  dear  friend 
Josephine,  who  urged  her  with  all  the  warmth 
of  friendship,  to  pay  her  an  immediate  visit  at 
Paris.  "I  do  long,''  she  added,  *^to  present 
my  husband  to  you."  Such  a  tempting  invi- 
tation was  gladly  accepted,  and  she  was  received 
with  joy  by  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  In  after 
years,  she  constantly  recalled  to  mind  the  fdeaa- 
ures  of  that  visit,  with  mingled  feelhigB  of  mel- 
ancholy and  delight.  The  domestic  scene  left 
a  lasting  impression.  Napoleon,  always  so  fas- 
cinating in  conversation,  made  himself  delighi- 
fully  agreeable  to  her;  he  loved  to  talk 'with 
her  of  her  art ;  and  his  originality,  enthuaiaam, 
and  taste  gave  an  interest  to  every  tiling  ha 
said.  He  had  a  great  admiration  fer  Fox,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  his  bust.  When  Mrs. 
Bamer  next  visited  Paris,  she  brought  Fox's 
bust,  but  Josephine's  place  waa  occupied  by 
another.  The  emperor  saw  her,  and  met  h^ 
with  all  the  cordiality  and  kindness  which  the 
recollection  of  former  happy  days,  and  her  at- 
tachment to  Josephine,  were  sure  to  inspire. 
At  parting,  he  gave  h^  a  splendid  Bnaff4>oz, 
with  his  likeness  set  in  diamonds.  The  box  ia 
now  in  the  British  Mnaenm. 
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It  wu  in  her  retireDMnt  »t  Nayarre  that 
Jotephtna  w^  bitterly  OTer  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  Napoleon.  The  Euaelan  expedition  caueed 
hex  sneh  deep  inquietade  that  her  health  and 
■pifita  vieibljr  deoUned ;  she  saw  in  it  a  disastrous 
liate  for  Napoleon,  and  trembled,  too,  for  the 
aafoty  of  Eugene,  a  eon  so  dearlj  and  so  de* 
senredlx  beloyed,  and  who  was,  if  possible,  ren* 
dered  still  more  preoious,  as  the  especial  favorite 
of  Napoleon,  and  as  having  been  the  means  of 
introducing  him  to  her.  Josephine  now  scarcely- 
joined  her  ladies,  but  would  remain  for  the  length 
of  the  day  alone  in  her  chamber,  by  the  large 
traveUng<4esk  which  oontained  Napoleon^s  let- 
ters. Among  these  there  was  one  that  she  was 
obsenred  to  read  orer  and  over  again,  and  then 
to  pbMO  in  her  bosom ;  it  was  the  last  that  she 
had  reoeired ;  it  was  written  £rom  Brienne.  A 
pasaage  in  it  runs  thus:  "On  revisiting  this 
spot,  where  I  passed  my  youthful  days,  and 
oontrasting  the  peaceful  condition  I  then  enjoyed 
with  the  state  of  terror  and  agitation  to  which 
my  mind  is  now  a  prey,  often  have  I  addressed 
myself  in  these  words  :  I  have  song^t  death  in 
numberless  engagements,  I  can  no  longer  dread 
its  approach ;  I  should  now  hail  it  as  a  boon. 
Nevertheless,  I  could  still  wish  to  see  Josephine 
once  more—"  He  again  adds:  "Adieu,  my 
dear  Josephine ;  never  dismiss  £rom  your  reool- 
lection  one  who  has  never  forgotten,  and  never 
will  forget  you." 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  rapid 
events  which  led  to  Napoleon^s  abdication,  but 
it  would  be  impossible,  even  in  this  imperfsct 
sketch,  not  to  be  strack  by  the  strange  coinci- 
dences of  Josephine's  life— twice  mancied — twice 
escaped  from  a  violent  death — ^twioe  crowned-^ 
both  husbands  sought  for  a  divorce— <me  hus- 
band was  executed— *the  other  banished !  One 
of  Napoleon's  first  cares,  in  making  his  condi- 
tions when  he  abdicated,  was  an  ample  provi- 
sion for  Josephine ;  <£40,000  per  annum  was 
settled  on  her. 

It  was  after  Napoleon's  departure  from  tiie 
shores  of  France,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
touched  with  admiration  of  Josephine's  charac- 
ter, and  with  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  prevaUed 
on  her  to  return  to  Malnudson  to  see  him  there. 
The  associations  so  linked  with  the  spot  that 
she  had  loved  to  beautify  must,  indeed,  have 
been  overpowering.  It  was  there  that  Na- 
poleon's passionate  attachment  to  her  vras 
formed.  How  many  recoUeotions  must  have 
been  awakened  by  the  pleasure  grounds  adorned 
with  the  costly  shrubs  and  plants  whi(^  they 
had  so  often  admired  togttker;  how  many  tears 
had  afterward  fallen  among  them  when  the  hours 
of  separation  came.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
used  every  effort  to  console  her,  and  promised 
his  protection  to  her  children,  but  sorrow  had 
done  its  part,  and  the  memories  of  other  times 
nad  their  effect.  Josephine  fell  sick ;  malignant 
sore  throat  was  the  form  which  disease  took, 
during  the  fatal  illness  of  but  a  few  days. 
Alexander  was  tmremitting  in  his  attentions; 
he  again  soothed  the  dying  mother  by  the  re- 


newal of  his  promise  of  care  for  her  children,  a 
promise  most  faithfiilly  kept.  It  was  in  the 
year  1814  that  Napoleon  left  France  for  Elba, 
and  also  that  Josephine  died.  The  bells  to 
which  they  had  loved  to  listen  together  tolled 
her  funeral  knell.  Her  remains  rest  in  the 
parish  church  of  Ruel,  near  Malmaison.  They 
were  followed  to  the  place  of  interment  by  a 
great  number  of  illustrious  persons  who  were 
desirous  of  paying  this  parting  token  of  respect 
to  one  so  much  loved  and  honored.  TTpward 
of  eight  thousand  of  '&e  neighboring  peasantry 
joined  the  funeral  procession  to  pay  their  tribute 
of  sffection  and  veneration  to  her,  who  vras 
justly  called,  "tAe  fnoUur  of  the  poor  and  dtt- 
iretsed,^*  The  tomb  erected  by  her  children 
marks  the  spot  whore  she  takes  her -"long  last 
sleep."  It  bears  the  simple  inscription — 
EUGENE  £T  HORTENSE  I  JOSEPHINE. 
Napoleon,  too,  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the 
residence  which  he  had  preferred  to  every  other. 
After  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resume  the 
sovereignty  of  France,  he  spent  six  days  at  Mal^ 
raaison  to  muse  over  departed  power  and  happi- 
ness, and  then  left  tiie  shores  of  France  forever ! 


WORK  AWAY! 

Work  away! 
For  the  Master's  eye  is  on  us, 
Never  off  us,  still  upon  us, 

Night  and  day ! 

Work  away ! 
Keep  the  busy  fingers  plying, 
Keep  the  ceaseless  shuttles  flying ; 
See  that  never  thread  lie  wrong ; 
Let  not  clash  or  clatter  round  us, 
Sound  of  whirring  wheels,  confound  us ; 
Steady  hand !  let  woof  be  strong 
And  firm,  that  has  to  last  so  long ' 

Work  away ! 

Keep  upon  the  anvil  ringing 
Stroke  of  hammer ;  on  the  gloom 
Set  'twixt  cradle  and  'twixt  tomb 
Shower  of  fiery  sparkles  flinging ; 
Keep  the  mighty  furnace  glowing ; 
Keep  the  red  ore  hissing,  flowing 
Swift  within  the  ready  mould ; 
See  that  each  one  thiui  the  old 
Still  be  fitter,  still  be  fairer 
For  the  servant's  use,  and  rarer 
For  the  master  to  behold : 

Work  away ! 

Work  away ! 
For  the  Leader^  eye  is  on  us, 
Never  off  us,  still  upon  us, 

Ni^t  and  d^ ! 
Wide  the  trackless  prairies  round  us. 
Dark  and  unsunned  woods  surround  us. 
Steep  and  savage  monntains  bound  us ; 

Far  away  ^ 
Smile  the  soft  savannas  green. 
Rivers  sweep  and  roU  between : 

Work  away ! 
Bring  your  axes,  woodmen  trae ; 
Smite  the  forest  till  the  blue 
Of  Heaven's  sunny  eye  looks  through 
Every  wild  and  tangled  glade ; 
Jungled  swamp  and  thicket  shade 

Give  to  day »  ^^  , 
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0*er  the  totrents  fling  your  bridges* 
Pioneers !    Upon  the  ridges 
Widen,  smooth  the  rocky  stair— 
They  that  follow,  far  behind 
Coming  after  us,  will  find 
Surer,  easier  footing  there ; 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  with  hand. 
From  the  dawn  to  dusk  o*  day, 

Work  away ! 
Scouts  upon  the  mountain's  peak— 
Ye  that  see  the  Promised  Land, 
Hearten  us !  for  ye  can  speak 
Of  the  country  ye  hare  scanned, 

Far  away ! 

Work  away ! 
For  the  Father's  eye  is  on  us, 
Never  off  us,  still  upon  us, 
.  Night  and  D^ ! 

Work  and  Prat! 
Pray !  and  Work  will  be  completer ; 
Work !  and  Prayer  will  be  the  sweeter ; 
Love !  and  Prayer  and  Work  the  fleeter 

Will  ascend  upon  their  way ! 
Fear  not  lest  the  busy  finger 
Weave  a  net  the  soul  to  stay ; 
Give  her  wings — she  will  not  linger ; 
Soaring  to  the  source  of  day ; 
Cleaving  clouds  that  still  divide  ns 
From  the  azure  depths  of  rest. 
She  will  come  again !  beside  us, 
With  the  sunshine  on  her  breast. 
Sit,  and  sing  to  us,  while  quickest 
On  their  task  the  fingers  move, 
While  the  outward  din  wars  thickest. 
Songs  that  she  hath  learned  above. 

Live  in  Future  as  in  Present ; 
Work  for  both  while  yet  the  day 
Is  our  own !  for  Lord  and  Peasant, 
Long  and  bright  as  summer's  day, 
Cometh,  yet  more  sure,  more  pleasant, 
Cometh  soon  our  Holiday ; 
Work  away ! 


THE  USURER'S  GIFT. 

A  FEW  montlu  »go  in  London  an  old  man 
sat  in  a  large  paneled  room  in  one  of  the 
streets  near  Soho^uare.  Every  thing  in  the 
apartment  was  brown  with  age  ami  neglect. 
Nothing  more  superlatiyely  dingy  could  well  be 
imagined.  The  leathern  covers  of  the  chairs 
were  white  and  glosfiy  at  the  edges ;  the  carpet 
was  almost  of  a  uniform  tint,  notwithstanding 
its  original  gaudy  contrasts ;  there  were  absurd 
old  engravings  upon  the  walls — relics  of  the  in* 
fancy  of  the  art ;  and  curtains  to  the  windows, 
which  the  smoke  of  years  had  darkened  from  a 
delicate  fawn  to  a  rusty  chocolate  color.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sun  of 
this  dusty  system,  stood  an  office-table  of  more 
modem  manufacture,  at  which  was  seftted  the 
old  man  alluded  to,  sole  lord  and  master  of  the 
dismal  domicile.  He  was  by  profession  a  money- 
lender.  His  age  might  be  &om  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  years ;  his  face  was  long,  and  his  features 
seemed  carved  out  of  box-wood  or  yellow  sand- 
stone, so  destitute  were  they  of  mobility;  his 
eyes  were  of  a  cold,  pale,  steel  color,  but  his 
brows  were  black  and  tufted  like  a  grim  old 


owl's ;  a  long  aquiline  nose,  a  thin  and  com- 
pressed month,  and  a  vast  double  chin,  buried 
in  a  Toluminouff  white  neckcloth  of  more  thio 
one  day's  wear,  completed  the  portrut.  Nor 
did  the  expression  of  his  countenance  undergo 
any  perceptible  change  as,  after  a  timid  knock, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  entered  of 
singnlarly  interesting  appearance. 

The  new-oomw  was  well-dressed,  though  his 
clothes  were  none  of  the  newest,  and  had  the 
air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  society.  His  pale 
brow  was  marked  with  those  long  horizontal 
lines  of  which  time  is  rarely  the  artist.  His 
dark,  deep-set  gray  eyee  flashed  with  a  painful 
brightness;  his  long  chestnut  hair,  damp- with 
perspiration,  clung  in  narrow  strips  to  his  fore- 
head ;  his  whole  manner  implied  the  man  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  some  extraordinary 
course,  from  which  no  wavering  or  weakness  on 
his  part  was  likely  to  turn  him  aside,  whatever 
the  opposition  of  others  mi^t  compel  him  to 
abandon  or  determine.  Bending  his  taQ  figure 
slightly,  he  addressed  the  money-lender  in  a  tone 
of  constrained  calmness. 

"  You  lend  money,  I  believe  ?" 

'*  Sometimes— on  good  seotuity,"  refdied  the 
usurer,  indifferently,  forming  a  critical  summary 
of  his  visitor's  costume  at  a  glance. 

The  stranger  hesitated :  there  was  a  dia- 
couraging  sort  of  coldness  in  the  mode  of  de- 
livering this  answer  that  seemed  to  prejudge 
his  proposition.  Nevertheless,  he  resumed  with 
an  effort — "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the 
paper."  The  nsurer  did  not  even  nod  in  an- 
swer to  this  prelude.  He  sat  bolt  upright  in 
his  chair,  awaiting  further  information.  *^  I  am, 
as  you  will  see  by  these  papers,  entitled  to  some 
property  In  reversion." 

The  usurer  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the 
papers,  which  he  looked  over  carefully  with  the 
same  iraplaeable  tranquillity,  while  his  visitor 
entered  into  explanations  as  to  their  substance. 

Once  only  the  money-lender  peered  over  the 
top  of  a  document  he  was  scanning,  and  said, 
gruflSy :   "  Your  name,  sir,  is  Bernard  West  ?" 

"It  is,"  replied  the  stranger,  mechanically 
taking  up  a  newspaper,  in  which  the  first  thing 
which  caught  his  eye  was  the  advertisement 
aUuded  to,  which  ran  thus : — "  Money  to  any 
amount  advanced  hnmediately  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  security,  real  or  personal.  Apply  betwem 
the  hours  of  ten  snd  five  to  Mr.  John  Brace,  ■ 
street.  Soho-square." 

After  a  brief  interval  of  silence,  the  usuier 
methodically  rearranged  the  papers,  and  returned 
them  to  the  stranger.  "  They  are  of  no  use,"  he 
said,  "no  use  whatever :  the  reversion  is  merely 
contingent.  You  have  no  available  secnrity  to 
offer?" 

"  Could  you  not  advance  something  upon  these 
expectations— «ot  even  a  small  sum  ?" 

"  Not  a  farthing,"  said  the  money-lender. 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  raising  fifty — thirty- 
even  twenty  pounds  ?"  said  the  stranger,  anx- 
iously, and  with  the  tenacity  of  a  drowning  man 
grasping  at  a  straw. 
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"There  is  a  way,"  said  the  usurer,  carelessly. 
West  in  his  turn  was  silent,  awaiting  the  ex- 
planation of  his  companion.  "On  personal 
security,"  continued  the  latter  with  a  sinister 
impatience,  beginning  to  arrange  his  writing 
materials  for  a  letter. 

"I  will  give  any  discount,"  said  the  young 
man,  eagerly.      "  My  prosi>ects   are  good :    I 


"  Get  a  friend  to  be  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest?" 

"Of  the  interest  and  principal,  you  mean?" 
"  Of  the  interest  only — and  the  life  insurance," 
added  the  usurer,  with  a  slight  peculiarity  of  in* 
tonation  that  might  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
one  whose  nerves  were  less  exalted  in  their  sen- 
sitive power  than  those  of  his  visitor's. 

"  And  what  sum  can  I  borrow  on  these  terms  ?" 
said  West,  gloomily. 

"  A  hundred  pounds :  more  if  you  require  it. 
In  fact,  any  amount,  if  your  security  be  good." 
"  The  interest  will  doubtiess  be  high  ?" 
"  Not  at  all :  four  or  five  per  cent.    As  much 
is  often  given  for  money  on  mortgage  of  land." 
"  And  the  life  insurance  ?" 
"You  will  insure  your  life  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  you  will  pay  the  premiums  with 
tlie  interest." 

" For  five  hundred?"  said  West,  hesitating. 
"  That  is,  if  I  borrow—" 

^^One  hundred,"  replied  the  usurer,  sharply. 
"  Men  who  lend  money  do  not  run  risks.  You 
may  die,  and  four  out  of  five  insurance  offices 
may  fail;  but  the  chances  are  that  the  fifth 
would  pay." 

"  But  it  is  not  likely — "  began  Bernard  West, 
amazed  at  this  outrageous  display  of  caution. 

"  I  do  not  say  it  is  likely,"  snarled  the  usurer 
with  a  contemptuous  sort  of  pity  for  his  visitor's 
dullness  of  apprehension ;  "  I  say  it  is  possible ; 
and  I  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

"  Well,  and  how  is  the  afifair  to  be  arranged  ?" 
"  Your  security,  who  of  course  must  be  a  per- 
son known  to  have  property,  will  give  a  bond 
guaranteeing  the  regular  payment  of  interest  and 
premiums — ^that  is  all." 

West  reflected  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 
The  faint  expression  of  hope  that  had  for  an  in- 
stant lighted  up  his  countenance  vanished.  He 
understood  the  money-lender  and  his  proposition. 
A  sufficiently  clear  remembrance  of  the  tables  of 
life  assurance  which  he  had  seen,  enabled  him 
to  perceive  that  the  interest  and  premium^  to- 
gether would  amount  to  nearly  twenty  per  cent., 
and  that  the  bond  engaged  his  seourily  to  pay 
an  annuity  for  his  (West's)  life  of  that  amount. 
It  is  true  that,  fiill  of  energy  and  hope,  he  felt 
no  doubt  of  his  capacity  to  meet  the  payments 
regularly :  it  is  true  that,  monstrous  as  were  the 
terms,  he  would  have  accepted  eagerly  still 
harder  ones,  had  it  simply  depended  on  his  own 
decision.  But  where  find,  or  how  ask,  a  friend 
to  become  his  bondsman?  He  ran  over  in 
despair  the  scanty  list  of  acquaintances  whom 
his  poverty  had  not  already  caused  to  forget 
him.     He  felt  that  the  thing  was  impossible. 


There  was  not  one  he  could  think  of  who  would 
have  even  dreamed  of  entering  into  such  a 
compact.  He  turned  desperately  to  the  money- 
lender. 

"  I  have  no  friend,"  he  said,  "  of  whom  I  could 
or  would  ask  such  a  service.  If  I  had,  I  should 
not  be  here.  Are  there  no  terms,  however  high, 
on  which  you  can  lend  me  even  the  most  trifling 
sum,  for  which  I  myself  alone  need  be  responsi- 
Ue?" 

"  None,"  replied  the  usurer,  already  commenc- 
ing his  letter. 

"  I  will  give  thirty  per  cent.  ?" 

"Impossible." 

"Fifty?" 

The  usurer  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"  A  hundrodr— cent,  per  cent.  ?" 

"No!" 

The  strange  seeker  of  loans  at  length  rose  to 
depart.  He  reached  the  door.  Suddenly  he 
turned  back,  his  eyes  blazing  with  the  sombre 
radiance  of  despair.  He  strode  up  to  the  table, 
and  planted  himself^  with  folded  arms,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  usurer. 

"Mark  me  I"  said  West,  in  a  t<me  of  deep 
suppressed  passion,  like  the  hollow  murmur  of 
tho  sea  before  a  storm :  "  It  is  a  question  of  life 
or  death  with  me  to  get  money  before  snnset. 
Lend  me  only  twenty  poimds,  and  within  twelve 
months  I  will  repay  you  one  hundred.  I  will 
give  you  every  power  which  the  law  can  give 
one  man  over  another;  and  I  will  pledge  my 
honor,  which  never  yet  was  questioned,  to  the 
bargain!" 

The  usurer  almost  smiled,  so  strangely  sar- 
castic was  the  contraction  of  his  features,  as  h« 
listened  to  these  words. 

"  I  do  not  question  your  honor,"  he  said,  icily, 
"but  honor  has  nothing  to  do  with  business. 
As  for  the  law,  there  is  an  old  axiom  which 
says,  Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes."  , 

Bernard  West  regarded  the  cold  rocky  face 
and  the  passionless  mouth  from  which  these 
words  inroceeded  with  that  stinging  wrath  a 
man  feels  who  has  humiliated  himself  in  vain. 
Nevertheless  he  olung  to  the  old  flinty  usurer  as 
to  the  last  rock  in  a  deluge,  and  a  sense  of  savage 
recklessness  came  over  him  when  he. advanced 
yet  closer  to  the  living  cash-box  before  him, 
while  the  latter  shrank  half-terrified  before  the 
burning  gaze  of  his  visitor's  dilated  pupils. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  the  money-lender's 
shoulder,  by  a  gesture  of  terrible  familiarity  that 
insisted  upon  and  commanded  attention  to  his 
words.  West  spoke  with  a  sudden  clearness  and 
even  musici^  distinctness  of  utterance  that  made 
his  words  yet  more  appalling  in  their  solemn 
despair— " Old  man,  I  am  desperate;  I  am 
ruined.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  my  father 
died,  leaving  me  not  only  penniless,  but  encircled 
by  petty  obligations  which  have  cramped  every 
movement  I  would  have  made.  I  have  had  no 
time,  no  quiet,  to  make  an  efibrt  such  as  my 
position  requires.  This  day  I  have  spent  my 
last  shilUng.  I  am  too  proud  to  beg,  and  to 
borrow  }a  to  beg  when  a  man  is  known  to  be  in 
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r$ml  diattem.  Within  one  hour  from  ^biM  time 
1  shall  be  bejrond  aII  the  tortoref  of  a  life  which 
for  my  own  sake  I  care  little  to  prcMrve.  And 
yet  I  have  spent  my  youth  in  accumulating 
treasures,  which  but  a  brief  space  might  have 
rendered  productive  of  benefit  to  man,  and  of 
profit  to  myself.  My  father's  little  means  and 
my  own  have  vanished  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
and  in  the  gulf  of  sufiering  more  Immediate  than 
our  own.  If  I  die  also,  with  me  perish  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments,  his  studios,  and  his 
saorificen.  There  are  moments  when  aU  ordinary 
calculations  and  phidence  are  empty  baubles. 
Life  is  the  only  real  possession  we  have,  and 
death  the  only  certainty.  Listen !  I  will  make 
one  last  proposal  to  you.  Lend  me  but  ten 
pounds — ^that  is  but  ten  weeks  of  life — and  I 
swear  to  you  that  if  I  live,  I  will  repay  you  for 
each  pound  lent  not  ten  or  tweniy,  but  one 
hundred — in  all,  one  thousand  pounds !  Grant 
that  it  be  but  a  chance  upon  ^e  one  hand,  jret, 
upon  the  other,  how  small  is  the  ride ;  and  then, 
to  save  a  human  life— is  not  that  something  in 
the  scale  ?"  And  the  sttmnger  laughed  at  these 
last  words  with  a  bitter  gayety,  which  caused  a 
strange  thrill  to  creep  along  the  nerves  of  the 


However,  the  lender  of  gold  shrugged  his 
dkoulders  without  relaxing  his  habitual  impas- 
sibility of  manner.  He  did  not  speak.  Possi- 
bly the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  his  strange 
<^ent  meditated  some  act  of  violence  upon  him^ 
self  or  his  strong  box.  But  this  idea  speedily 
vanished,  as  the  stranger,  relapsing  suddenly 
into  silence  and  conventional  behavior,  removed 
hit  hand  from  the  usurer's  shoulder,  sad  strode 
rapidly  but  calmly  from  the  apartment. 

The  door  closed  behind  the  ruined  man,  and 
the  usurer  drew  a  long  breath,  while  his  buidiy 
browB  were  contracted  in  a  sort  of  agony  of 
dpubt  and  irreeolote  purpose. 

Mesnwhile  Bernard  West  paused  for  an  in- 
stant on  the  threshold  of  the  outernlocr,  as  if 
undecided  which  road  to  take.  In  troth  aU 
roads  were  much  alike  to  him  at  tiiat  moment. 
Some  cause,  too  subtle  to  be  seixed  by  the  mental 
■lalyst,  determined  his  course.  He  tumed  to 
the  right,  and  strode  r^idly  onward. 

He  felt  already  like  one  of  the  dead,  to  join 
wliom  he  was  hurrying  headlong.  He  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  *,  and  before 
him  was  a  mist,  in  which  the  phantoms  of  his 
imagination  disported  themselves,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  visible  objects.  Nothing  earthly 
had  any  further  interest  for  him.  He  did  not 
even  hear  the  steps  of  some  one  running  behind 
him,  nor  hear  the  voice  which  called  after  him 
to  stop ;  but  his  course  was  soon  more  efieotually 
snested  by  the  firm  grasp  of  a  man's  hand,  which 
seised  him  by  the  arm  with  the  foroe  and  the 
tsnacity  of  a  vice. 

He  tumed  fiercely  round.  He  vras  In  no 
humor  for  the  oonverse  of  caaual  acquaintances. 
If  or  was  it  any  gay  convivialist  of  happier  daya 
whose  face  now  greeted  him :  it  was  the  eld 
money-lender,  who  in  a  voiea  husky  with  loss 


of  breath,  or  possibly  emotion,  said,  'Uinisting  a 
couple  of  twenty-pound  bank-notes  into  West's 
harid-*- 

''Herel  take  these  notes.  Take  them,  I 
say!"  he  repeated,  as  the  young  man,  disiy 
with  amasement,  stammered  out — 

"  Ton  accept,  then,  my  terms  ?" 

*'No!"  growled  the  usurer,  ^'I  givt  ikem  to 
you.  Do  you  understand  me?  I  say  I  gtvc 
them  to  you.  I  am. an  old  man ;  I  never  gave 
away  a  shilUng  before  in  my  liie  I  Eepay  me 
if  you  vrill,  when  and  how  it  please  yon.  I 
have  no  security— I  ask  no  acknowledgment ;  1 
want  none.  I  do  not  count  upon  it.  A  it  gone/" 
and  the  usurer  pronounced  the  last  words  with 
an  efibrt  which  was  heroic,  from  the  evident 
self-mastery  it  cost  him.  "  There !  go— go  !'* 
he  resumed,  *'  and  take  an  old  man's  advice- 
Make  money  at  aU  hazards,  and  never  lend  ex- 
cept on  good  security.  Reniember  thatl"  The 
old  man  gedtly  pushed  West  away,  and  all  hat- 
less  and  slippered  as  he  was,  ran  back  muttering 
to  hi*  den,  leaving  the  object  of  his  mysterious 
generosity  fixed  like  a  statue  of  amasement  in 
the  centre  of  the  pavement. 

About  three  months  had  elapsed,  when  Ber- 
nard West  once  more  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
money-lender. 

"  Is  Mr.  Brace  at  home  ?"  he  inquired,  cheer- 
fully. 

**0h!  if  yeu  please,  sir,  they  buried  him 
yesterday,"  replied  the  servant,  with  a  look  of 
curiously-afiected  solemnity. 

'*  Buried  him !"  cried  the  visitor,  vrith  sincere 
disappointment  and  grief  in  his  tone. 

'^Yes,  sir;  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
ICise  Brace,  if  it's  any  thing  very  particular  f " 

"I  should,  hideod,"  said  West;  "and  when 
she  knows  the  cause  of  my  visit,  I  think  she 
will  excuse  the  intrusion." 

The  servant  gave  an  odd  look,  whose  signifi- 
cance West  was  unable  to  divine,  as  die  led 
the  way  to  her  young  mistress's  drawing-room. 

West  entered  timidly,  for  he  doubted  the 
delicacy  <^  such  a  proceeding,  though  his  heart 
was  almost  bursting  with  desire  of  expaadon 
under  tiie  shock  just  received.  A  beautiful  and 
proud-looking  giri  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
rose  to  meet  him.  Her  large  blue  eyes,  which 
bore  traces  of  many  and  recent  tears,  vrorked 
strangely  upon  his  feelings,  already  snfikiently 
excited. 

"  I  came,"  he  said,  in  his  deq>  musical  voice, 
"  to  repay  a  noble  service.  WUl  you  permit  me 
to  share  a  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  to  whom  I 
owe  my  lifo— yes,  more  tiian  my  lifo  1"  West 
paused,  and  strove  vainly  to  master  the  emotba 
vHiich  checked  his  utterance. 

"  My  frkther  rendered  you  a  service  f"  said  the 
young  lady,  eageriy,  regarding  wiA  invduntary 
interest  the  noble  countenance  of  Bernard,  >^ilch, 
thou^  it  stin  bore  traces  of  great  sufiering,  was 
no  longer  wild  and  haggard,  as  at  his  interview 
with  the  money-lender. 

"  A  most  unexpected  and  generous  service," 
replied  West,  who.  softening  down  the  first  pov* 
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Hon  of  the  scene  we  have  desorihed,  proceeded 
to  recount  to  the  fair  orphan  the  narrative  of  the 
great  crisis  in  his  destiny. 

"  I  knew  it  was  so !"  cried  the  young  lady, 
ahnost  hysterically  affected  j  "  I  knew  he  was 
not  so  grasping — so  hard-hearted,  om  they  said 
-—as  he  himself  pretended.  I  knew  he  had  a 
generous  heart  beneath  all  his  seeming  avarice  1 
Oh,  you  are  not  the  only  one  doubtless  whom  he 
has  thus  served  I*' 

West  did  not  discourage  the  illusion.  Nay, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  charming  woman  before 
hini  was  contagious.  "  Thanks  to  your  father's  • 
disinterested  liberality,"  he  resumed,  "  I  am  now 
in  comparatively  prosperous  circumstances.  I 
came  not  merely  to  discharge  a  debt  j  believe 
me,  it  is  no  oonmion  gratitude  1  feel  1  Doubt- 
less you  inherit  all  your  father's  wealth— doubt- 
less it  is  but  little  service  I  can  ever  hope  to 
render  you.  Yet  I  venture  to  entreat  you  never 
to  forget  that  you  possess  one  £riend  of  absolute 
devotion,  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  himself 
in  every  way  to  your  wishes  and  to  your  happi- 
ness." 

West  paused  abruptly,  for  the  singular  ex- 
pression of  the  young  lady's  features  filled  him 
with  astonishment. 

'*  You  do  not  know,  then — ^"  she  began. 
"Know  what?" 

"That  I — am  a — a  natural  child!"  she  com- 
pleted, with  a  crimson  bliuth,  turning  away  her 
head  as  she  spoke,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands—"  that  I  am  without  fortune  or  rela- 
tions j  that  my  father  died  intestate ;  that  the 
heir-at-law,  who  lives  abroad,  and  without 
whose  permission  nothing  can  be  done-~more- 
over,  who  is  said  to  be  a  heartless  spoidthrift — 
will  take  all  ray  father  leaves ;  that  I  have  but 
one  more  week  given  me  to  vacate  this  house  by 
the  landlord ;  in  short,  that  I  must  work  if  I 
would  not  starve :  that,  in  a  word,  1  am  a  beg- 
gar !"  And  the  poor  girl  sobbed  convulsively; 
while  Bernard  West,  on  whom  tiiis  speech  acted 
as  some  terrible  hurricane  upon  the  trees  of  a 
tropical  forest,  tearing  up,  as  it  were,  by  the 
roots,  all  the  terrible  stoicism  of  his  nature,  and 
rousing  hopes  sad  dreams  which  he  had  long 
banished  to  the  deepest  and  most  hopeless 
abysses  of  his  soul ;  while  Bernard,  we  repeat, 
ventured  to  take  her  hand  in  his  own,  and  calm 
her  painful  agitation  by  such  suggestions  as  im- 
mediately occurred  to  his  mind. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Miss 
Brace,  I  come  to  repay  to  you  your  father's 
generous  gift." 

"It  belongs  to  his  legs!  heirs.  I  can  not 
receive  it  with  honor,"  said  the  money-lender's 
daughter,  firmly. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  West,  gravely :  "  it  was  a 
free  gift  to  me.  I  repay  it  by  a  natural,  not  a 
legal  obligation ,"  and  he  laid  the  two  twenty- 
pound  notes  upon  the  table.  "  Next,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  I  have  to  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I 
owe  my  life  to  your  father.  Thus  in  a  manner 
I  have  become  his  adopted  aon.  Thus,"  he 
eentinued  impetuously,  "  I  have  a  right  to  say 


to  you,  regard  me  as  a  brother  j  share  the  pro- 
duce of  my  labor ;  render  me  happy  in  th« 
thought  that  I  am  serving  the  child  of  my  bene- 
factor I  To  disdain  my  gratitude  would  be  a 
cruel  insult." 

"  I  can  not  disdain  it  I"  exclaimed  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  usurer  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  that 
sublime  confidence  which  a  noble  and  generous 
soul  can  alone  inspire.  "Yes — ^I  accept  your 
assistance  I" 

The  face  of  Bernard  brightened  up,  as  if  by 
an  electric  agent.  But  how  were  the  two  chil- 
dren of  sorrow  confounded  by  the  discovery  that 
they  were  no  longer  alone^  and  that  thdr  eonver- 
8ati(m  had  been  overheard  by  an  utter  stranger, 
who,  leaning  against  the  wall  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  near  the  door,  appeared  to  survey 
them  with  an  utter  indifierence  to  the  propriety 
of  such  behavior  t 

He  was  a  man  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
years ;  a  great  beard  and  nrostaohe  concealed 
the  lovirer  part  of  a  swarthy  but  handsomt 
countenance  of  rare  dignity  and  severity  of  out- 
line. His  dress  was  utterly  un^nglish.  A  vast 
mantle,  with  a  hood,  fell  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and  he  wore  huge  courier's  boots,  which  were 
still  splashed,  as  if  from  a  journey^  His  great 
dark  eyes  rested  with  an  expression  ol  royal 
benevolence  upon  the  two  young  people,  toward 
whom  he  had  advanced  with  a  courteous  incli- 
nation, that,  as  if  magnetically,  rej^eesed  Ber- 
nard's first  indignant  impulse. 

"I  am  the  heir-at4aw,"  he  iMtid,  In  a  mild 
voice,  as  if  he  had  been  announoing  a  most 
agreeable  piece  of  intelligence. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Bernard,  "I  trust— " 
"  Trust  absolutely  1"  interrupted  quickly  the 
foreign-looking  heir.  "My  children,  do  yon 
know  who  I  am  ?  No  ?  I  vwll  tell  you.  I  am 
a  monster,  who  in  his  youth  preferred  beauty  to 
ambition,  and  glory  to  gold.  For  ten  years  after 
attaining  manhood  I  straggled  on,  an  outcast 
from  my  family,  in  poverty  and  humiliation, 
without  friends,  and  often  without  bread.  At 
the  end  of  five  more  years  I  was  a  great  man, 
and  those  who  had  neglected,  and  starved,  and 
scorned  me,  come  to  bow  down  and  worship. 
But  the  beauty  I  had  adored  was  dust,  and  th» 
fire  of  youthful  hope  quenched  in  the  bitter 
waters  of  science.  For  ten  years  since  I  haw 
wandered  over  the  earth.  I  un  rich;  I  may 
say  my  wealth  is  boimdlees ;  for  I  have  but  to 
shake  a  few  fancies  from  this  brain,  to  trace  a 
few  ciphers  with  this  hand,  and  they  become 
gold  at  my  command.  Yet,  mark  my  words, 
my  children  1  One  look  of  lovo  is,  in  my  esteem, 
worth  more  than  all  the  applause  of  an  age,  or 
all  the  wealth  of  an  empire ! "  The  dark  stranger 
paused  for  an  instant,  as  if  in  meditation,  then 
abruptly  continued :  "  /  take  your  inheritance, 
fair  child  I— J  rob  the  orphan  oxlA  the  fiither- 
less  1"— and  the  smile  of  disdainful  pride  which 
followed  these  words  said  more  than  whole  piles 
of  paiY^ment  renunciations  as  to  his  intention, 
lavoluntarily  the  orphan  and*  Bemard  seized 
eadi  a  hand  of  the  mysterious  man  besida  them, 
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who,  silently  drawiug  the  two  handa  together, 
and  luuting  them  in  his  own,  said,  gently, 
•*Love  one  another  as  you  will,  niy  young 
friendB,  yet  spare  at  times  a  kind  thought  for 
the  old  wandering  poet !  Not  &  word  1  1  under- 
stand you,  though  you  do  not  understand  your- 
iielves.  It  is  as  easy  to  tell  a  fortune  as  to 
give  it." 

And  teat  the  prophecy  realised  ?  asks  a  curi- 
ous reader.  But  no  answer  is  needed  \  for  if 
the  prophecy  were  false,  why  record  it  ?  And, 
pray,  who  was  the  stranger,  after  all?  Too 
curious  reader ! — it  is  one  thing  to  tell  stories, 
and  another  to  commit  breaches  of  confidence. 


A  PEENCHMAN  IN  LONDON. 

BY  JULES  DE  PREMART* 

ONE  of  the  principal  causes  of  surprise  to  me 
in  walking  along  the  streets  of  London,  has 
been  to  see  myself  all  at  once  become  a  curious 
animal.  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  any  of  the 
qualities  necessary  for  such  a  thing,  being  neither 
humpbacked  nor  clubfooted,  neither  a  giant  nor 
a  dwarf.  Thus,  when  on  the  day  of  my  arrival 
I  went  along  Kegent-street,  and  heaxd  the  ex- 
oUmations  and  laughter  of  the  crowd  on  seeing 
me,  I  examined  myself  from  head  to  foot,  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unhoped-ibr  success 
which  1  obtained  in  England.  I  ey^n  felt  all 
up  my  back,  thinking  that  perhaps  some  facetious 
boy  might  have  transformed  me  into  a  walking 
placard.  There  was  nothing,  however ;  but  I 
had  mustaches  and  a  foreign  air !  A  foreign 
air !  That  is  one  of  the  little  miseries  on  which 
you  do  not  count,  oh,  simple  and  inexperienced 
travelers ! 

At  home  you  may  have  the  dignity  and 
nobleness  of  the  Cid — you  may  be  another 
Talma:  but  pass  the  Channel— show  yourself 
to  the  English,  and  in  spite  of  yourself  you  will 
become  aa  comic  as  Amal.  Amal  1  do  I  say  ? 
why,  he  would  not  make  them  laugh  so  much 
as  you  do ;  and  they  would  consider  our  inimita- 
ble comedians,  Levassor  and  Hoffmann,  as  serious 
personages.  Do  not  be  angry.  They  would  only 
laugh  the  more.  In  this  respect  the  English  are 
wanting  in  good  taste  and  indulgence.  Their 
astonishment  is  silly  and  their  mockery  puerile. 
The  sight  of  a  pair  of  mustaches  makes  them 
roar  with  laughter,  and  they  are  in  an  ecstasy 
of  fun  at  the  sight  of  a  rather  broad-brinmaed 
hat.  A  people  must  be  very  much  bored  to 
seize  such  occasions  of  amusing  themselves. 
However,  all  the  travcrs,  like  all  the  qualities 
of  the  English,  arise  from  the  national  spirit 
carried  to  exaggeration.  They  consider  them- 
selves the  beau  ideal  of  human  kind.  Their 
stifl'nesH  of  bearing,  their  pale  faces,  their  hair, 
their  whiskers  cut  into  the  shape  of  mutton 
chops,  the  excessive  height  of  their  shirt  collars, 
and  the  inelegant  cut  of  their  coats— all  that 
makes  them  aa  proud  as  Trafalgar  and  Water- 
loo. 

In  our  theatres  we  laugh  at  them  as  they 
laugh  at  us ;  and  on  that  score  we  are  quits 
But  Qi  our  great  towxu  they  are  much  better 


and  more  seriously  received  than  we  Frenchmen 
are  in  England. 

At  Paris  nowadays  nobody  laughs  at  an 
Englishman ;  but  at  London  every  body  laughs 
at  a  Frenchman.  We  do  not  make  this  remark 
firom  any  feeling  of  iU-will ;  in  fact,  we  think 
that  to  cause  a  smile  on  the  thin  and  pinched* 
up  lips  of  old  England  is  not  a  small  triumph 
for  our  beards  and  mustaches.  After  all,  too, 
the  astonishment  which  the  Englishman  mani- 
fests at  the  sight  of  a  newly  disembarked  French- 
man (an  astonishment  which  appears  singular 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  frequent  oommmiica- 
tions  between  the  two  nations),  is  less  inex- 
plicable than  may  be  thought.  Geographically 
speaking,  France  and  England  touch  each  other ; 
morally,  they  are  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
Nothing  is  done  at  Calais  as  at  Dover,  nothing 
at  London  as  at  Paris.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  races  as  between  white 
and  black.  In  France,  the  Englishman  co»- 
forma  willingly  to  our  customs,  and  quickly 
adopts  our  manner  of  acting ;  but  in  England 
we  are  like  a  stain  on  a  haimonious  picture. 

Our  fashion  of  sauntering  along  the  streets, 
snxiling  at  the  pretty  girls  we  meet,  looking  at 
the  shops,  or  stopping  to  chat  with  a  friend, 
fills  the  English  with  stupefaction.  They  al- 
ways walk  straight  before  them  like  mad  dogs. 
In  conversation  there  is  the  same  ditferencei. 
In  England,  it  is  always  solemn.  Left  alone 
after  dinner,  the  men  adopt  a  subject  of  con- 
versation, which  never  varies  during  all  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  Each  one  is  allowed  to  develop 
his  argument  without  interruption.  Perhaps  he 
is  not  understood,  but  he  is  listened  to.  When 
he  has  ended,  it  becomes  the  turn  of  another, 
who  is  heard  with  the  same  respect.  The  thing 
resembles  a  quiet  sitting  of  the  parliament.  Bui 
in  France,  conversation  is  a  veritable  miUc ;  it 
is  the  contrary  excess.  A  subject  is  left  and 
taken  up  twenty  times,  amidst  joyous  and  un- 
foreseen interruptions.  We  throw  words  at  each 
other's  heads  without  doing  ourselves  any  harm^ 
smart  sallies  break  forth,  and  bont  mots  roll  un- 
der the  table.  In  short,  the  Englishman  reflects 
before  speaking ;  the  Frenchman  speaks  first  and 
reflects  afterward — if  he  has  time.  The  French- 
man converses,  the  Englishman  talks :  and  it  i« 
the  same  with  respect  to  pleasure.  Place  a 
Frenchman,  who  feels  ennut,  by  tho  side  of  an 
Englishman  who  amuses  himself,  and  it  will  be 
the  former  who  will  have  the  gayest  air.  From 
love  the  Englishman  only  demands  its  brutal 
joys;  whereas  the  Frenchman  pays  coiurt  to  a 
woman.  Tho  Englishman,  at  table,  tlrinks  to 
repletion ;  the  Frenchman  never  exceeds  intoxi- 
cation. 

A  diflference  equally  striking  exists  between 
the  females  of  the  two  countries.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  type  of  the  one,  or 
the  elegance  and  good  taste  of  the  others ;  ImC 
I  will  notice  one  or  two  gpreat  contrasts.  In 
France  a  young  girl  is  reserved,  is  timid,  and, 
as  it  were,  hidden  under  the  nhade  of  the  family : 
but  the  married  woman  has  every  libarty,  and 
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many  husbands  can  tell  yon  that  she  does  not 
always  use  it  with  extreme  moderation!  In 
England  you  are  surprised  at  the  confident 
bearing  of  young  girls,  and  the  chaste  reserve 
of  married  women.  The  former  not  only  will- 
ingly listen  to  gallant  compliments,  but  even 
SKcite  them;  while  the  latter,  by  the  simple 
propriety  of  their  bearing,  impose  on  the  bold- 
est. 

The  boldness  of  young  girls  in  England  was 
OBcpiained  to  me,  by  the  great  emigration  of 
young  men — ^in  other  words,  by  the  scarcity  of 
husbands.  The  French  girl  who  wuits  a  hus- 
band is  ordinarily  rather  disdainful ;  the  English 
girl  is  by  no  means  difficult. 

A  Frenchwoman  walks  negligently  leuiing  on 
our  arm,  and  we  regulate  our  steps  by  the  timid- 
ity and  uncertainty  of  hers ;  the  Englishwoman 
walks  with  the  head  erect,  and  takes  large  strides 
like  a  soldier  charging.  An  accident  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  strange  way 
of  walking  which  Englishwomen  have.  I  was 
lately  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  a  merchant, 
whose  three  daughters  are  receiving  a  costly 
oducation.  The  French  master,  the  drawing 
master,  and  the  music  master,  had  each  given 
his  lesson,  when  I  saw  a  sergeant  of  the  Grena- 
diers of  the  Guard  arrive.  He  went  into  the 
garden,  and  was  followed  by  the  young  ladies. 

"Ah!  mon  Dieu!"  I  cried  to  the  father; 
''tiiese  young  ladies  are  surely  not  going  to 
leam  the  military  exercise !" 

"  No,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

"  What,  then,  has  this  professor  in  a  red  coat 
oome  for  ?"  " 

"  He  is  the  maaUr  of  grace  /" 

^*  What !  that  greoadier  who  Is  as  long  as  the 
oolunm  in  Trafalgar-square  ?" 

*^  Yes,  or  rather  he  is  the  valking  matter," 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  ^ee 
young  ladies  drawn  up  and  immovable  as  sol- 
diers, and  presently  they  began  to  march  to  the 
ftep  of  the  grenadier.  They  formed  a  charming 
platoon,  and  trod  the  mititary  step  with  a  pre- 
cision worthy  of  admiration.  I  asked  for  an 
«zplanation  of  such  a  strange  thing. 

''We  in  England,"  said  my  host,  "under- 
stand better  the  duty  of  women  than  you  French- 
men do.  We  can  not  regulate  our  manner  of 
walking  on  that  of  a  being  sutrjected  to  us.  Our 
dignity  forbids  it.  It  is  the  woman's  duty  to 
follow  us ;  consequently  she  must  walk  as  we 
do— we  can't  walk  as  she  does." 

''itfa/ot/"  said  I,  ''I  must  admit  that  in 
progress  you  are  decidedly  our  masters.  In 
France  the  law,  it  is  true,  commands  the  wife 
to  follow  her  husband  *,  but  it  does  not,  I  con- 
fess, say  that  she  must  do  so  at  the  rate  of 
quick  march  i" 

The  contrasts  between  the  two  countries  are 
in  truth  inexhaustible.  Indeed  I  defy  the  most 
patient  observer  to  find  any  point  of  resemblance 
between  them.  In  France,  houses  are  gay  in 
appearance ;  in  London,  with  the  exception  of 
some  streets  in  the  centre,  such  as  Regent-street 
or  Oxford-street,  they  are  as  dark  and  dismal  as 
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prisons.  Our  windows  open  from  the  left  to  the 
right;  windows  in  England  open  from  top  to 
bottom.  At  Paris,  to  ring  or  knock  too  loud  is 
vulgar  and  ill-bred;  at  London,  if  you  don't 
execute  a  tattoo  with  the  knocker  or  a  symphony 
with  the  bell,  you  are  considered  a  poor  wretch, 
and  are  left  an  hour  at  the  door.  Our  hack  cabs 
take  their  stand  on  one  side  of  the  street;  in 
England  they  occupy  the  middle.  Our  coach- 
men get  up  in  front  of  their  vehicles ;  in  En- 
gland they  go  behind.  In  Paris  Englishmen 
are  charming ;  at  home  they  are-:— Englishmen. 
One  thing  astonishes  me  greatly — ^that  the  En- 
glish don't  walk  on  their  hands,  since  we  walk 
on  our  feet. 

I  do  not  know  from  experience  the  Scottish 
hospitality  which  M.  Scribe  has  lauded  in  ono 
of  his  vaudeviUes.  But  I  know  what  to  think 
of  that  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  capital — 
London.  Here  I  can  assure  you  it  is  never 
given,  but  always  sold.  London  is  the  town 
of  closed  doors.  Tou  feel  yourself  more  a  for- 
eigner here  than  in  any  other  country.  On 
strolling  along  the  spacious  squares  and  mag- 
nificent streets  in  which  civilization  displays  all 
its  marvels,  you  seek  in  vain  for  some  fissure 
by  which  to  introduce  yourself  into  English 
society,  which  is  thickly  steeped  in  individual- 
ism. With  letters  of  recommendation,  if  of 
high  authority,  you  may,  it  is  true,  gain  access 
to  a  family  of  the  middle  class ;  and,  once  re- 
ceived, you  will  be  well  treated.  But  what 
conditions  you  must  fulfill  to  gain  that !  Yon 
must  lead  a  life  like  that  of  the  cloister,  and 
sacrifice  all  your  dearest  habits.  The  English- 
man, though  he  invented  the  word  eccentrio^ 
does  not  tolerate  eccentricity  in  a  foreigner. 
And,  on  the  whole,  the  bourgeoite  hospitality  is 
not  worth  the  sacrifices  it  costs. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  angry  with  the 
English  for  being  so  little  conmiunicative  with 
foreigners,  since  they  scarcely  communicate 
among  themselves.  The  extent  of  distances 
and  the  fatigue  of  serious  affairs  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  this.  It  is  almost  only  in  the 
evening  you  can  visit  them,  and  in  the  evening 
they  are  overwhelmed  with  fatigue.  Besides 
this,  all  the  usages  of  the  English  show  that 
they  are  not  naturally  sociable.  The  cellular 
system  of  taverns,  in  which  every  person  is  con- 
fined in  a  sort  of  box  without  a  lid ;  the  silent 
clubs,  in  which  some  write  while  others  read 
the  papers,  and  only  interrupt  themselves  to 
make  a  sign  of  *'  good  evening"  with  the  hand 
—all  that  sort  of  thing  constitutes  an  existence 
which  the  French  have  the  irreverence  to  call 
selfish. 

Among  the  high  aristocracy,  hospitality  is  a 
g^reat  and  noble  thing;  but  it  is  more  accessible 
to  the  wealthy  tallow  chandler  than  to  a  writer 
or  an  artist  of  genius.  In  England,  with  the 
exception  of  Dickens  and  Bulwer,  the  literary 
man  is  less  considered  than  the  comedian  was 
in  France  a  century  ago.  In  France,  it  is  ad- 
mirable to  witness  the  fusion  of  the  aristocracies 
of  family,  money,  and  intelligence.    Ai^istB  and 
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attached  to  the  spot,"  I  thought;  '*or  perhaps 
the  race  to  whom  it  belonged  have  died  out ;  or 
maybe  the  cause  of  its  destnictioi^  ia  nothing 
more  tragical  than  a  lawsuit  I" 

As  I  returned,  I  inquired  of  a  woman  in  the 
nearest  Tillage  if  she  oould  tell  me  to  whom  that 
desolate  spot  belonged. 

"To  a  Spaniard,*'  she  answered;  "but  he  is 
dead!" 

"  But  to  whom  does  it  belong  now?*'  I  asked. 
"  Why  is  it  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head, 
and  re-entering  the  hoTcl,  at  the  door  of  which 
she  had  been  standing. 

During  dinner  that  day  I  asked  the  host  of 
the  inn  if  he  knew  the  place,  and  could  satisfy 
my  curiosity.  He  knew  it  well,  he  answered. 
The  last  inhabitant  had  been  a  Count  Buy 
Gonzalez,  a  Spaniard,  whose  wife  had  died  there 
under  some  painful  circumstances,  of  which  no- 
body knew  the  particulars.  He  had  been  pas- 
sionately fond  of  her,  and  inmiediately  after  her 
decease  had  gone  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  he 
had  also  died.  As  the  place  formed  part  of  the 
lady's  fortune,  it  had  fallen  into  the  h&nds  of 
some  distant  relation  of  hers,  who  had  let  it; 
but  the  tenant,  after  a  residence  of  a  few 
months,  left  it,  at  some  sacrifice  of  rent;  and 
other  parties  who  subsequently  took  it  having 
all  speedily  Tacated  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
an  eyil  reputation  gathered  round  and  clung  to 
it  so  tenaciously,  that  all  idea  of  occupation  had 
been  relinquished. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  this  information  did 
not  duninish  my  interest  in  the  deserted  house ; 
and  on  the  following  day  I  was  quite  eager  to 
see  my  invalid  settled  for  her  mid-day  slumber, 
in  order  that  I  might  repeat  my  visit,  and  carry 
my  investigations  further.  I  found  the  gate 
ajar  as  before,  and  by  exerting  all  my  strength, 
I  managed  to  force  my  way  in.  I  had  not  gone 
three  steps  before  a  snake  crossed  my  path,  and 
the  ground  seemed  actually  alive  with  lizards; 
but  being  determined  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
this  mysterious  house,  I  walked  straight  on 
toward  it.  A  close  inspection  of  the  front, 
however,  showing  me  nothing  but  what  I  had 
descried  from  a  distance,  I  turned  to  the  left, 
and  passed  round  to  the  back  of  the  building, 
where  I  found  the  remains  of  what  had  been  a 
small  flower-garden,  with  a  grass-plot ;  and  be- 
yond it,  divided  by  a  wall,  a  court  surrounded 
by  mouldy-looking  stabling:  but,  what  was 
mooh  more  interesting,  I  discovered  an  open 
door  leading  into  tiie  house.  Somebody,  there- 
fore, must  surely  be  within ;  so  I  knocked  with 
my  parsnol  against  the  panel,  but  nobody  came ; 
and  having  repeated  my  knock  with  no  better 
success,  I  ventured  in,  and  found  myself  in  a 
stone  passage,  terminating  In  a  door,  which,  by 
a  feeble  light  emitted  through  it,  I  saw  was 
partly  of  glass. 

"  Any  body  heref  I  said  aloud,  as  I  opened 
it  and  put  in  my  head ,  but  all  was  silent :  so 
I  went  forward,  not  without  some  apprehension, 
I  confess ;  but  it  was  that  sort  of  pleasing  terror 


one  feels  when  witnessing  a  good  melo-drama. 
I  was  now  in  a  tolerably-sized  hall,  supported 
by  four  stone  pillars,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were 
two  doors.  I  spoke  again,  uid  knocked'  against 
them,  but  nobody  answered;  then  I  tamed  the 
handles.  The  first  two  I  tried  were  locked,  but 
the  &ird  was  not.  When  I  saw  it  yield  to  my 
hand,  I  confess  I  felt  so  startled  that  I  drew 
back  for  a  moment ;  but  curiosity  conquered — ^I 
looked  in.  The  dim  light  admitted  by  the  Ye- 
netian  blinds  showed  me  a  small  apartment, 
scantily  furnished,  which  might  have  been  a 
$aUm  or  an  ante-room.  Two  small  tables  stand- 
ing against  the  wall,  a  few  chairs  covered  with 
yellow  damask,  and  a  pier-glass,  were  all  it  con- 
tained; but  at  the  opposite  end  there  was 
another  open  door:  so,  half-pleased  and  half- 
frightened,  I  walked  forward,  and  found  myself 
in  what  had  formerly  been  a  prettOy-fumished 
boudoir.  Marble  slabs,  settees  covered  wilii 
blue  velvet,  chairs  and  curtains  of  the  samsi 
and  three  or  four  round  or  oval  mirrors  in  elab- 
orately-carved g^t  frames,  designated  this  as 
the  lady's  apartment.  A  third  door,  which  was 
also  open,  showed  me  a  bed  hi  an  alcove,  wi^ 
a  blue  velvet  dais  and  a  fringed  counterpane  of 
the  same  material.  Here  I  found  a  toOet-table, 
also  covered  with  what  had  once  been  whits 
muslin,  and  on  it  stood  several  China-boxes  and 
bottles.  In  one  of  the  former  there  were  some 
remains  of  a  red  powder,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  rouge;  and  on  lifting  the  lid  of 
another  I  became  sensible  of  the  odor  of  musk. 
The  looking-glass  that  stood  on  the  table  had  a 
drapery  of  muslin  and  blue  bows  round  the 
frame ;  and  the  old-fashioned  mahogany  chest 
of  drawers  was  richly  gilt  and  ornamented. 
None  of  these  rooms  was  papered ;  all  appeared 
to  be  plastered  or  stuccoed,  and  were  elaborately 
adomed  with  designs  and  gilt  mouldings,  except 
in  one  plsce,  which  seemed  to  have  fiormerly 
been  a  door--the  door  of  a  closet  probably ;  but 
it  was  now  built  up— the  piaster,  however,  be- 
ing quite  coarse  and  unadorned,  and  not  at  all 
in  keeping  with  any  thing  else  in  the  room.  It 
was  also  broken,  indented,  and  blackened  in 
several  places,  as  if  it  had  been  battered  with 
some  heavy  weapon.  Somehow  or  other,  there 
was  nothing  that  fixed  my  attention  so  much  as 
this  door !  I  examined  it — ^I  laid  my  hand  upon 
it.  Why  should  it  have  been  so  hastily  built 
up,  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  wall?  for  the 
coarseness  of  the  plaster  and  the  rudeness  of  the 
work  denoted  haste.  I  was  standing  opposite  to 
it,  and  asking  myself  this  question,  when  I 
heard  a  heavy  foot  approaching ;  and  before  I 
had  time  to  move,  I  saw  the  astonished  face  of 
an  elderly  man  in  clerical  attire  standing  in  the 
doorway.  I  believe  he  thoagfat  at  first  I  was 
the  ghost  of  the  former  inhabitant  of  this  cham- 
ber, for  he  actually  changed  color  and  stepped 
back. 

"  Pardon,  men  pdre !"  said  I,  smiling  at  his 
amazement :  "  I  found  the  door  open ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  the  enriosity  that  has  led 
me  to  intrude  ?" 
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'*  Vne  AnglaiM  1"  said  he,  bowing ;  ** »  trar- 
oler,  douMleSB.  Toa  are  the  first  person  bendes 
myneli  that  has  entered  these  apartments,  mad- 
ame,  for  many  a  long  year,  I  assure  yon !" 

After  giTing  him  an  exjAanation  of  how  I 
came  to  be  there — an  explanation  which  he  list- 
ened to  with  mnch  kindness  and  placidity — ^I 
added,  that  the  appearance  of  the  place,  together 
with  the  little  information  I  had  gathered  from 
the  host  of  the  inn,  had  interested  me  exceed- 
ingly. ''He  looked  grare  as  I  spoke.  I  was 
about  to  question  him  regarding  the  closed  door, 
when  he  said :  "  I  do  not  recommend  yon  to 
remain  long  here :  the  house  is  very  damp;  and 
as  the  windows  are  never  opened,  the  air  is  un- 
wholesome." I  do  not  know  whether  this  was 
an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  me ;  but  the  atmosphere 
was  certainly  far  from  refireshing,  and  at  all 
oyonts  I  thought  it  right  to  accept  the  intima- 
tion ;  so  I  accompanied  him  out,  he  locking  the 
doors  behind  him.  As  we  walked  along,  he 
told  me  that  he  visited  the  house  every  day,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  that  he  had  never  thought  of 
shutting  the  gate,  since  nobody  in  the  neighbor- 
hood would  enter  it  on  any  account.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  history 
of  the  place,  which,  if  it  were  not  impertinent, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn.  He  said  he 
oould  not  tell  it  me  then,  having  a  sick  parish- 
ioner to  visit ;  but  that  if  I  wy)uld  come  on  the 
following  day,  at  the  same  hour,  he  would  sat- 
isfy my  curiosity.  I  need  not  say  that  I  kept 
the  appointment ;  -and  as  I  approached  the  gar- 
den-gate, I  saw  him  coming  out. 

"  A  walk  along  the  road  would  be  more  agree- 
'able  than  that  melancholy  garden,"  he  said; 
and,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  escort  me  part  <^ 
the  way  batk.  So  we  returned,  and  after  a  few 
desultory  observations,  I  claimed  his  promise. 

"  The  house,"  he  said,  **  has  never  been  in- 
habited since  I  came  to  live  in  this  neighborhood, 
though  that  is  now  upward  of  forty  years  since. 
It  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Beau- 
gency,  and  the  last  members  of  it  who  resided 
here  were  a  father  and  daughter.  Henriette  de 
Beangency  she  was  called :  a  beautiful  ereature, 
I  have  been  informed,  and  the  idol  of  her  father, 
whose  affection  she  amply  returned.  They  led 
a  very  retired  life,  and  seldom  quitted  the  place, 
except  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  she  had  an  elder  brother 
married  to  a  Spanish  lady  of  considerable  for- 
tune ;  but  Mademoiselle  Henriette  had  two  com- 
panions who  seemed  to  make  her  amends  for  the 
absence  of  other  sooiet]^  One  was  a  young  girl 
called  Eosina,  who  had  been  her  foster-sister, 
and  who  now  lived  with  her  in  the  capacity  of 
waiting-maid ;  the  other  was  her  cousin,  Eugene 
de  Beaugency,  an  orphan,  and  dependent  on  her 
father ;  his  own  having  lost  every  thing  he  pos- 
sessed, in  consequence  of  some  political  offense 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  It  was  even  reported 
that  the  Beaugency  family  had  been  nigh  staffer- 
ing  the  same  fate,  and  that  some  heavy  fines 
which  had  been  extracted  from  ^em  had  strait- 
ened their^means,  and  obliged  them  to  live  in  re- 


tirement.  Howeiver  this  might  be,  Henriette  ap- 
peared perfectly  contented  with  her  lot.  Eugene 
studied  with  her,  and  played  with  her;  and  they 
grew  up  together  with  all  the  affection  and 
familiarity  of  a  brother  and  sister ;  while  old 
M.  de  Beaugency  never  seems  to  have  suspected 
that  any  other  sentiment  oould  possibly  subsist 
between  them :  not  that  they  took  the  slightest 
pains  to  disg^uise  their  feelings ;  and  it  was  their 
very  openness  that  had  probably  lulled  the  la- 
ther's suspicions.  Indeed,  their  lives  flowed  ao 
smoothly,  and  their  intercourse  was  so  unre- 
strained, that  nothing  ever  occurred  to  awaktn 
even  themselves  to  the  natuie  of  their  senti- 
ments; while  the  affection  that  united  them  had 
grown  so  gradually  under  the  parent's  eyes,  that 
their  innocent  terms  of  endearment,  and  playfiil 
caresses,  appeared  to  him  but  the  natural  man- 
ifestatlods  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  each  other.  The  first  soirow  Henriette  had 
was  when  Eugdne  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  for 
the  bar ;  but  it  was  a  oonsolation  that  her  own 
regret  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  her  father ;  and 
when  she  used  to  be  counting  the  weeks  and 
days  as  the  period' of  his  return  drew  nigh,  the 
old  man  was  almost  as  pleased  as  she  was  to 
see  their  number  diminirii. 

"  All  this  harmony  and  happiness  continued 
uninterrupied  for  several  years ;  but,  at  length, 
an  element  of  discord,  at  first  slight,  seemed  to 
arise  from  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  cer- 
tain Count  Buy  Gonxalez,  who  came  here  with  the 
father  and  daughter  alter  one  of  their  annual  ex- 
cursions into  Catalonia.  He  was  an  extremely 
handsome,  noble-looking  Spaniard,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  said  to  be  rich ;  but  ther»  was 
an  air  of  haughty,  inflexible  sternness  abont 
him,  that  repelled  most  people,  more  than  his 
good  looks  and  polished  manners  attracted  them. 
These  unamiable  characteristics,  however,  ^- 
peared  to  be  much  modified,  if  not  to  vanish 
altogether,  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaugency,  to  whom  it  soon  became  evident  he 
was  passionately  attached ;  while  It  was  equally 
clear  that  her  father  encouraged  his  addresses. 
Even  the  yovng  lady,  in  spite  of  her  love  for  her 
cousin,  seems  to  have  been  not  quite  insensible 
to  the  glory  of  subduing  this  magnificent  Cata- 
lonian,  who  walked  the  earth  like  an  arehaagel 
in  whom  it  was  a  oondeacension  to  set  his  loot 
on  it.  She  did  not^  therefore,  it  is  to  be  feand, 
repress  his  attentions  in  the  clear  and  deoided 
manner  that  would  have  relieved  her  of  theno— 
though,  indeed,  if  she  had  done  so,  con^deiiog 
the  character  she  had  to  deal  with,  the  <tffi>— 
ment  might  not  have  been  much  less  tragisal 
than  it  was.  In  the  mean  while,  pleased  and 
flattered,  and  joyfully  anticipating  her  oousiii's 
return,  the  was  happy  enough ;  for  the  pride  of 
the  Spaniard  rendering  him  cautions  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  refusal  or  even  hesitation  in 
accepting  him,  he  forebere  to  make  his  proposal 
till  the  moment  arrived  when  ho  should  see  it 
eagerly  desired  by  her.  All  ihbt  was  very  well 
till  Eug^e  came  home;  but  then  the  a&ir 
asenined  another  color.    Love  conquered  vanity ; 
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■od  the  Spaniard,  Ending  himaclf  neglected  for 
the  young  adTocate,  began  ta  exhibit  the  dark 
tide  of  hi«  character ;  whereupon  the  girl  grew 
frightened,  and  fearing  miBchief^  ahe  tried  to 
avert  it  by  temporizing — leading  the  count  to 
believe  that  the  affection  betwist  herself  and 
her  cousin  was  merely  one  of  eariy  habit  and 
relationship ;  while  she  secretly  assured  Eugene 
of  her  unalterable  attachment.  So  great  was 
her  alarm,  that  ahe  tacitly  deceived  her  father 
as  well  as  the  Spaniard;  and  as  the  latter 
seemed  resolved  not  to  yield  his  rival  the  ad- 
vantage his  own  absence  would  have  given  him, 
ahe  was  actually  rejoiced  when  the  period  of  her 
cousin's  visit  expired. 

*^The  young  man  gone,  Buy' Gonzales  re- 
sumed his  former  suavity  of  manner ;  and  as  he 
possessed  noany  qualities  to  reconomeod  him  in 
»  lady's  eyes,  he  might  possibly  have  won  her 
heart  had  it  been  free ;  but  as  the  matter  stood, 
she  ardently  desired  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  the  nkmient  when  he  would  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  declining  his  hand,  trust- 
ing that  would  be  the  signal  lor  his  final  depart- 
ure. But  whether  from  caution,  or  because  he 
had  penetrated  her  feelings,  the  expected  offer 
was  not  made,  although  he  assiduously  contin- 
nod  lus  attentions,  and  spent  more  of  his  time 
at  her  house  than  at  his  own  in  Catalonia.  At 
length  Mademoiselle  de  Beangency  began  to 
apprehend  that  he  intended  to  wait  the  result 
of  his  observations  at  her  cousin's  next  visit  *, 
and  feeling  quite  assured  that  if  the  /ivals  met 
again,  a  quarrel  would  ensue,  she  persuaded  her 
father  to  select  that  season  for  their  own  visit 
to  her  brother ;  while  she  wrote  to  Eugene,  ex- 
onsing  their  absence,  and  begging  him  not  to 
eome  to  see  her  at  present.  It  is  true,  all  this 
was  but  putting  off  the  evil  day ;  but  she  had  a 
presentiment  of  mischief^  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do  to  avert  it ;  the  rather  that  she  was  aware 
both  her  father  and  brother  wished  to  see  her 
married  to  the  count,  and  that  neither  of  them 
would  consent  to  her  union  with  Eug^e,  who 
had  no  means  of  supporting  her,  nor  was  likely 
to  have  for  some  years  to  come.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  this  arrangement  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  young  lover :  it  was  now  his 
tum  to  be  jealoua;  and  instead  of  staying  away 
as  he  was  desired,  he  set  out  post-haste  with 
the  fixed  determination  of  following  them  from 
their  residence  to  Catalonia,  and  coming  to  an 
immediate  explanation  with  the  count.  But  his 
jealous  pangs  were  appeased,  and  all  thoughts 
of  revenge  postponed,  by  flziding  his  uncle  at 
the  last  extremity,  his  mistress  in  great  distress, 
and  Buy  Gonzalez  not  with  them.  Their  jour- 
ney had  been  prevented  by  the  sudden  seizure  of 
M.  de  Beaugency,  who,  after  a  fsw  days'  suffer- 
ing, expired  in  his  daughter's  arms,  quite  igno- 
rant of  her  attachment  to  her  oousia,  and  with 
his  dying  breath  beseeching  her  to  marry  the 
oount.  When  his  afiSairs  began  to  be  looked 
into,  the  motive  for  this  ui'gency  became  appar- 
'  ent.  He  had  been  living  on  the  principal  of 
what  money  he  had ;  and  nearly  all  thi^t  re- 


mained of  his  dilapidated  fortones  was  this 
house  and  the  small  piece  of  ground  attached 
to  it.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
young  couple,  who,  previous  to  their  discovery, 
had  agreed  to  be  married  in  six  montha— the 
lady  believing  her  fortune  would  be  sufScient  to 
maintain  them  both.  But  now  marriage  was 
out  of  the  question  till  Eugene  had  some  means 
of  maintaining  her.  At  present,  he  had  no* 
thing ;  he  was  an  advocate  without  a  hiiety  and 
had  been  hitherto  living  on  the  small  stipend 
allowed  by  his  uncle;  starving  himself  three- 
quarters  of  the  year,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
the  means  of  spending  the  other  quarter  at  the 
Beaugency  mansion.  And  what  a  long  tinia 
might  elapse  before  he  could  make  any  thing  by 
his  profession  I  It  was,  as  they  both  agreed, 
de$e$ph'aMt. 

^  These  events  occurred  in  the  early  years  of 
the  French  Republic,  when  France  was  at  war 
with  all  the  worid,  and  soldiering  the  best  trade 
going.  *  I'll  enter  the  anny,'  said  Eugene ;  *it 
is  the  proCiession  I  always  preferred,  and  tiiat 
iox  which  I  have  most  talent,  and  the  only  one 
in  these  times  by  which  a  man  can  hope  to  rise 
rapidly.  At  the  bar  I  may  wait  for  years  with- 
out getting  any  thing  to  do.  Besides,  I  am 
intimate  with  a  son  of  General  Duhamel's ;  and 
I  know  he  will  speak  a  good  word  for  me,  and 
get  his  father  to  push  me  on.'  Of  course  then 
were  objections  to  this  plan  on  the  part  of  Heo- 
riette,  but  her  lover's  arguments  overcame  them ; 
and,  after  repeated  vows  of  fidelity,  they  parted, 
he  to  fulfill  his  intentions,  and  she  to  remain  at 
home  with  Bosina  and  an  elderly  female  relative, 
who  came  to  live  with  her — a  plan  she  preferred 
to  accepting  her  brother's  invitation  to  reside 
with  him  in  Catalonia,  where  she  would  hafie 
been  exposed  to  the  constant  visits  of  the  count: 
whereas,  now  that  her  father  was  dead,  he  could 
not,  with  propriety,  visit  her  at  her  own  house. 
It  appeared  afterward  that  he  had  only  been 
deferring  his  proposals  till  what  he  considered 
a  decorous  moment  for  making  them;  being 
meanwhile  assured  of  the  brother's  support,  and 
having  little  doubt  of  being  accepted  since  the 
state  of  M.  de  Beaugency's  affairs  was  disclosed. 
But  before  that  moment  came,  a  circumstanes 
occurred  to  facilitate  his  views,  in  a  manner 
he  little  expected;  for,  eager  to  distinguish  hin^ 
self  under  the  eye  of  his  commanding  officer, 
Eugene  de  Beaugency,  with  the  ardor  and  in- 
experience of  youth,  had  rushed  into  needless 
danger,  and  fallen  in  the  very  first  battle  his 
regiment  was  engaged  in." 

By  the  time  my  companion  had  reached  this 
point  in  his  narration,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  where  the  church  stood, 
and  beside  it  the  small  house  occupied  by  the 
cui6.  It  had  a  little  garden  in  front,  and  under 
the  porch  sat  a  very  ancient  woman  basking  in 
the  sun.  Her  head  shook  with  palsy,  her  form 
was  bent,  and  she  had  a  pair  of  long  knitting- 
needles  in  her  hands,  from  her  manner  of  using 
which  I  perceived  the  was  blind.  The  priest 
invited  me  to  walk  in,  informing  me  that  that 
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was  Eosma ;  and  adding,  that  if  I  liked  to  rest 
myself  for  half  an  hour,  he  would  ask  her  to  tell 
me  the  rest  of  the  story.  Feeling  assured  that 
some  strange  catastrophe  remained  to  be  dis* 
dosed,  I  eagerly  accepted  the  good  raan*s  offer; 
and  having  been  introduced  to  Henriette^s  for- 
mer companion,  whose  memory,  in  spite  of  her 
great  age,  I  found  perfectly  deaf,  I  said  I  feared 
it  might  give  her  pain  to  recall. circumstances 
that  were  doubtless  of  a  distressing  nature. 

"Ah,  madame,"  said  she,  **it  is  but  putting 
into  words  the  thoughts  that  are  always  in  my 
head  I  I  have  neVer  rdated  the  sad  tale  but 
twice;  for  I  would  i^t,  for  my  dear  mistresses 
sake,  S|peak  of  such  things  to  the  people  about 
her ;  but  each  time  I  slept  better  afterward.  I 
seemed  to  have  lightened  the  heaviness  of  my 
burthen  by  imparting  the  secret  to  another." 

**  You  were  very  much  attached  to  Mademoi- 
sdle  de  Beaugency  ?"  said  I. 

"  li^  mother  was  her  nurse,  madame,  but'  we 
grew  up  like  sisters,"  answered  Eosina.  **  She 
never  concealed  a  thought  from  me;  and  tlie 
Virgin  knows  her  thoughts  will  never  keep  me 
an  hour  out  of  Paradise,  for  there  was  no  more 
sin  in  them  than  a  butterfly's  wing  might  bear." 

"I  suppose  she  suffered  a  great  deal  when 
she  heard  of  her  cousin's  death  ?"  said  I.  "  How 
long  was  it  before  she  married  the  count  ?  For 
ahe  did  m&rry  him,  I  conclude,  from  what  I  have 
heard?" 

**Ay,  madame^  she  did,  about  a  year  after 
the — ike  news  came,  worse  luck  I  Not  that 
she  was  unhappy  with  him  exactly.  He  did 
not  treat  her  ill ;  far  from  it ; '  for  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  her.  But  he  was  jealous-* 
heavens  knows  of  whom,  for  he  had  nobody  to 
be  jealous  of.  But  he  loved  like  a  hot-Blooded 
Sp&niard,  as  he  was ;  and  I  suppose  he  felt  that 
she  did  not  return  his  love  in  the  same  way. 
How  should  she,  when  she  had  given  her 
whde  heart  to  her  cousin  ?  Still  she  liked  the 
count,  and  \  eould  not  say  they  were  unhappy 
together;  but  she  did  not  like  Spain,  and  the 
people  she  lived  among  there.  The  count^s 
place  was  dreadfully  gloomy,  certainly.  For  my 
part,  I  used  to  be  afraid  to  go  at  night  along 
the  vaulted  passages,  and  up  those  wide,  dark 
staircases,  to  my  bed.  But  the  count  doted  on 
it  because  it  had  belonged  to  the  family  time 
out  of  mind ;  and  it  was  only  to  please  her  that 
he  ever  came  to  her  family  home  at  all." 

"But  surely  this  place  is  very  dismal,  too?" 
■aid  I. 

"  Disn[ial  I" ,  said  she.  "  Ay,  now,  I  daresay, 
because  there's  a  curse  tin  it;  but  not  then. 
Oh,  it  was  a  pleasant  place  In  old  M.  de  Beau- 
gency's  time !  besides,  my  poor  mistress  loved 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  happy  days  she  had  seen 
there;  and  when  the  period  approached  that 
■he  was  to  be  confined  of  her  first  child,  she 
entreated  her  husband  to  bring  her  here.  She 
wanted  to  have  my  mother  with  her,  who  had 
been  like  a  mother  to  her ;  and  as  she  told  him 
■he  was  sure  she  should  die  if  he  kept  her  in 
Catalonia^  he  yidded  to  her  wishes,   and  we 


came.  The  doctor  was  spoken  to,  and  every 
thing  arranged;  and  she  was  so  pleased,  poor 
thing,  at  the  thoughts  of  having  a  baby,  that  as 
we  used  to  sit  together  making  the  clothes  for 
the  little  creature  that  was  expected,  she  chatted 
away  so  gayly  about  what  she  would  do  with 
it,  and  how  we  should  bring  it  up,  that  I  saw 
she  was  now  really  beginning  to  forget  that  she 
was  not  married  to  the  husband  her  young  heart 
had  chosen. 

"Well,  madame,"  continued  Bosina,  after 
vnping  her  sightless  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her 
white  apron—"  we  were  all,  as  you  will  under- 
stand, happy  enough,  and  looking  forward  short- 
ly to  the  birth  of  the  child,  when,  one  afternoon, 
-while  my  master  and  mistress  were  out  driving, 
and  I  was  looking  through  the  rails  of  the  gar- 
den gate  for  the  carriage— for  they  had  already 
been  gone  longer  than  usual— I  saw  a  figure 
coming  hastily  along  the -road  toward  where  I 
stood,  a  figure  which,  as  it  drew  near,  brought 
my  heart  into  my  mouth,,  for  I  thought  it  was 
an  apparition !  I  just  took  a  second  look,  and 
then,  overcome  with  terror,  I  turned  and  ran 
toward  the  house ;  but  before  I  reached  it,  he 
had  opened  the  gate,  and  was  in  the  garden." 

"Who  was?"  said  I. 

"H.  Eugene,  madame-— Eugene  de  Beau- 
gency, my  lady's  cousin,"  answered  Bosina. 
" '  Eosina !'  cried  he,  '  Eosina !  don't  be  firight- 
ened.  Pm  no  ghost,  I  assure  you.  I  suppose 
you  heard  I  was  killed  7  Bnt  I  was  not,  you 
see ;  I  was  only  taken  prisoner,  and  here  I  am, 
alive  and  well,  thank  God !  How's  my  cousin  ? 
Where  is  she  ?' 

"  I  leave  you  to  judge,  madame,  how  I  felt 
on  hearing  this,"  continued  the  old  woman. 
"  A  black  curtain  seemed  to  fall  before  my  eyes, 
on  which  I  could  read  woe  I  woe  I  woe  I  I  could 
not  tell  whtki  form  it  would  take ;  I  never  could 
have  guessed  the  form  it  did  take ;  but  I  saw 
that  behind  the  dark  screen  which  vsaled  the 
future  from  my  eyes  there  was  nothing  but  woe 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  those  three  creatures. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  them !  thought  I ; 
and  for  the  world  to  come,  I  hope  my  prayer 
may  have  been  heard — but  it  waa  of  no  avail 
for  this  I 

"  Well,  madame,  my  first  fear  was,  that  the 
coimt  would  return  and  find  him  there,  for  well 
I  knew  there  would  be  bloodshed  if  they  met ; 
BO  without  answering  his  questions,  I  entreated 
him  to  go  away  instantly  to  my  mother's,  prom- 
ising that  I  would  follow  him  presently,  and 
tell  him  every  thing ;  but  this  very  request,  to- 
gether with  the  agitation  and  terror  he  saw  mo 
in,  tnade  him  suspect  the  truth  at  once;  and, 
seizing  my  arm  vrith  such  violence  that  I  bore  - 
the  marks  of  his  poor  fingers  for  many  a  day 
afterward,  he  asked  me  if  she  was  married. 
^ She  is,'  said  I :  'she  thought  yon  were  dead ; 
she  had  no  money  left ;  and  you  know  it  was 
her  father's  dying  injunction  that — ^  *  Harried 
to  the  Spaniard — ^to  Euy  Gonzalez  ?'  said  hfi, 
with  such  a  face,  the  Lord  deliver  me  I"  (and 
the  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  re- 
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ooTcr  from  the  pain  of  the  recollection.)  "  *  Yes,' 
■aid  I,  'to  Kuy  Gonzalez;  and  if  he  sees  jOn 
here,  he'U  kill  you !'  *  Let  him,'  said  he.  '  But 
it  will  be  her  death,'  said  I ;  *  and  she's — she's* 
— ^I  hadn't  the  heart  to  go  on.  *  What  ?'  said 
he.  *Li  the  family,  way — near  her  confine- 
ment,' I  answered.  He  clenched  his  two  fists, 
and  clapped  them  on  his  forehead.  'I  must 
see  her,'  said  he.  '  Impossible,'  I  answered ; 
*  he  never  leayes  her  for  a  moment'  *  Where 
are  they  now  ?'  he  asked.  '  Out  driving,'  said 
L  'In  a  dark-blue  carriage?'  'Tea;  and  I 
espect  them  every  minute.  Go,  go,  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  go  to  my  mother's !'  '  I  saw  the 
carriage,'  said  he,  with  a  bitter  smile.  'I^ 
passed  me  just  this  side  of  Noirmoutier.  Little 
I  thought' — and  his  lip  quivered  for  a  moment, 
and  his  features  were  convulsed  with  agony. 
*I  will,  I  must  see  her,'  continued  he;  'and 
yon  had  better  help  me  to  do  it,  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  us  all.  Hide  me  in  her  room ;  he 
does  not  sleep  there,  I  suppose?'  'No,'  I  re- 
plied; 'but  he  goes  there  often  to  talk  to  her 
when  she  is  dressing.'  '  Put  me  in  the  closet,' 
said  -he,  '  there's  room  enough  for  me  to  crouch 
down  under  the  book-shdves.  Ton  can  then 
tell  her ;  and  when  he  has  left  her  for  the^  night, 
you  can  let  me  out.'  '  My  God  1'  I  cried,  my 
knees  beginning  to  shake  under  me,  '  I  hear  the 
carriage ;  they^U  be  here  in  an  instant  I'  '  Do 
as  you  like !'  said  he,  seeing  the  advantage  this 
gare  him;  'if  you  won't  help  me  to  see  her, 
I'll  see  her  without  you.  I  shall  stay  where  I 
ami'  and  he  struck  his  cane  into  the  ground 
with  a  violence  that  showed  his  resolution  to 
do  what  he  threatened.  '  Come  away,  for  the 
Lord's  sake !'  died  I,  for  the  carriage  was  close 
at  hand,  and  there  was  not  a  moment  to  spare ; 
and  seizing  him  by  the  ann,  I  dragged  him  into 
the  hotise;  for  even  now  he  was  half  inclined 
to  wait  for  them,  and  I  saw  he  was  burning  to 
quarrel  with  the  count.  Well,  I  had  but  just 
time  to  lock  him  into  the  closet,  and  put  the 
key  in  my  pocket,  before  they  had  alighted,  and 
were  walking  up  the  garden. 

"Yon  may  conceive,  madame,  the  state  I 
was  in  when  I  met  the  count  and  my  lady; 
and  my  confusion  was  not  diminished  by  find- 
ing that  he  observed  it.  '  What  is  the  matter, 
Rosina?'  said  he,  'has  any  thing  unusual  hap- 
pened?' and  as  he  spoke,  he  fixed  his  dark, 
piercing  eyes  upon  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  felt 
aa  if  he  was  reading  my  very  thoughts.  I  af- 
fected to  be  busy  about  my  mistress,  keeping 
my  face  away  £rom  him ;  but  I  knew  he  was 
watching  me,  tot  all  that.  Generally,  when 
they  came  home,  he  used  to  retire  to  his  own 
apartment,  and  leave  his  wife  with  me;  but 
BOW  he  came  into  the  so^on,  took  ofi*  his  hat, 
and  sat  himself  down ;  nor  did  he  leave  her  for 
two  minutes  during  the  whole  evening.  This 
«6nd|ict  was  so  unusual,  that  it  was  plain  to 
me  he  suspected  something;  besides,  I  saw  it 
in  his  countenanee,  though  I  did  not  know 
whether  his  suspicions  had  been  xoused  by  my 
paleness  and  agitation,  or  whether  any  thing 


else  had  awakeoad  them;  but  I  felt  osrtain, 
afterward,  that  he  had  seen  the  poor  young 
man  when  the  carriage  passed  him,  or  at  least, 
been  sufficieiftly  struck  with  the  resemblance  to 
put  the  true  in^rpretation  on  my  confusion. 
Well,  madame,  jon  may  imagine  what  an  even- 
ing I  spent.  I  saw  clearly  that  he  was  determ- 
ined not  to  leave  me  alone  with  his  wife;  but 
this  was  not  of  so  much  consequence,  since  I 
had  resolved  not  to  give  her  a  hint  of  what  had 
happened  till  the  count  had  taken  leave  of  her 
for  the  night,  because  I  knew  that  her  agitation 
would  have  betrayed  the  secret  In  the  mean 
while  she  suspected  no  mischief;  for  although 
she  observed  somethmg  was  wrong  with  me, 
she  supposed  1  was  suflering  in  my  mmd  about 
a  young  man  I  was  engaged  to  marry,  caUod 
Philippe,  who  had  been  lately  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
was  now  said  to  be  threatened  with  consnmp* 
tion.  ^ 

"  While  I  pretended  to  be  busying  myself  in 
my  lady's  room,  they  went  out  to  take  a  IrtroU 
in  the  garden ;  and  when  I  saw  them  safe  at 
the  other  end,  I  put  my  lips  to  the  keyhole,  and 
conjuj:^  Eugenej  for  the  sake  of  all  that  waa 
good,  to  be  still ;  for  that  I  was  certain  it  would 
not  only  be  his  deaHi,  but  my  mistress's  too,  if 
he  were  discovered;  and  he  promised  me  ha 
would.  I  had  scarcely  got  upon  my  feet  again, 
and  turned  to  open'  a  drawer,  when  I  heard  tlia 
count's  foot  in  the  taton.  '  The  countess  is  op- 
pressed with  the  heat,'  said  he,  '  and  wanta  the 
large  green  fan :  she  says  you'll  find  it  in  ona 
of  the  shelves  in  the  closet.' 

"Only  think,  madame!  only  think!"  said 
Eosina,  turning  her  wrinkled  face  toward  me, 
and  actually  shaking  all  over  vrith  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  terror.  "I  thought  I  should  have 
sank  into  the  earth!  I  stood  for  a  moment 
aghast,  and  then  I  began  to  fumble  in  my 
pocket.  '  Wh^re  can  the  key  be  ?'  said  I,  pre- 
tending to  search  for  it;  but  my 'countenance 
betrayed  me,  and  my  voice  shook  so,  that  ha 
read  me  like  a  book.  I  am  sure  he  knew  the 
truth  from  that  moment  He  looked  hird  at 
me,  while  his  face  became  quite  livid ;  and  then 
he  said,  in  a  calm,  deep  voice :  '  For  the  fan, 
no  matter ;  I'll  take  anotiier ;  but  I  see  you  are 
ill :  you  have  caught  PhiTippe's  fever ;  you  must 
go  to  bed  directly.  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  lead 
you  to  your  room.'  '  I  am  not  ill.  Monsieur  le 
Conte,'  I  stammered  out;  but  taking  no  no- 
tice of  what  I  said,  he  grasped  my  arm  with 
his  powerful  hand,  and  dragged  me  away  up- 
stairs ;  I  say  dragg^,  for  I  had  scarcely  strength 
to  move  my  feet,  and  it  was  rather  dragging 
than  leading.  As  soon  as  he  had  fhnut  me 
into  the  room,  he  said  in  a  aigpaificant  tone: 
'  Remember,  you  are  in  danger !  Unless  you 
are  very  prudent,  this  fever  will  be  fataL-  Go 
to  bed,  and  keep  quite  still  till  I  come  to  see 
yon  again,  or  yon  may  not  survive  till  morning !' 
With  that  he  closed  the  door  and  locked  it ;  and 
I  heard  him  take  out  the  key,  and  descend  the 
stairs.  Then  I  suppose  I  swooned ;  for  when  I 
came  to  myself  it  was  nearly  dark,  I  was  lyinf 
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on  the  floor^  and  oould  not  at  fint  remember 
what  hftd  happened.  When  my  recoUection 
vetiumed,  I  crawled  to  the  bed,  and  buiyhig  my 
faoe  in  the  pillows,  I  g*Te  vent  to  my  angoiah 
in  aoba  and  tears;  for  I  lov^  my.  ndistress, 
madame,  and  I  loTed  If.  Eugene,  and  I  knew 
there  would  be  deadly  mischief  among  them. 
I  expected  that  the  count  would  break  open  the 
closet,  and  that  one  <^  both  would  be  .killed; 
and  considering  the  state  she  was  in,  I  did  not 
doubt  that  the  grief  loid  £right  would  kill  the 
oountess  also.  You  majr  judge,-  madame,  what 
a  night  I  passed!  sometimes  weeping,  some- 
times li3teniBg :  but  I  oould  hear  nothing  un- 
usual, and  at  length  I  began  io  fancy  that  the 
conflict  had  occurred  while  I  was  lying  in  the 
swoon.  But  how^ad  it  terminated  ?  I  would 
ha>Te  given  worlds  to  know ;  but  there  I  was,  ^ 
prisoner,  uid  I  feared  that  if  I  tried  to  give  any 
alarm,  I  mi^t  only  make  bad  worse. 

"  WelL  madame,  I  thought  the  morning  Would 
never  break ;  but  at  length  the  sun  rose,  uid  I 
heard  people  stirring.  It  seemdd,  indeed,  that 
there  was  an  nnusu&l  bustle  and  running  about; 
and  by-and-by  1  heafd  the  sound  of  wheels'  and 
horses'  feet  in  the  court,  and  I  knew  th,ey  were 
bringing  Out-  the  carriage  Whore  eonld  they 
be  going?  J  could  not  imagine;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  was  relieved,  for  I  fancied  that  the 
meeting  and  Ozplanatipn  wore  Over,  -and  tiiat 
now  the  count  wished  to  leave  the  house,  whioh, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  could  not  wonder  at. 
He  has  spared  Eugene  for  her  sake,  ^bought  I. 
And  this  belief  was  strengthened  by  my  mas- 
ter's entering  ray  room  presently  afterward,  and 
saying,  'Your  i^istreas  is  gone  away;  I  am 
afraid  of  her  taki^  this  fever.  When  I  think 
it  proper,  yovLphsS  be  removed:  till  then,  re- 
member that  your  life  depends  on  your  remain- 
ing quiet  1'  .He  placed  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
carafe  of  water  on  the  table,  and  went  away, 
locking  the  door  as  before.  I  confess  now  that 
mi^ch  as  X  felt  for  U..  Eugene,  I  could  not  help 
pitying  the  count  also.  What  ravagea,the  suf- 
ferings of  that  night  had  made  on  him  I  His 
cheeks  looked  hoUow,  his  eyes  sunken,,  his  feat- 
ores  all  drawn  and  distorted,  and  his  complex- 
ion like  that  of  a  corpse.  It  was  a  dreadful 
blow  to  him,  certainly,  for  I  knew  that  he  loved 
my  mistress  to  madness. 

"Well,  madame,  I  passed  the  day  moro 
peacefully  than  I  could  have  hoped ;  but  my 
mind  being  somewhat  relieved  about  my  lady, 
I  began  to  think  a  little  of  myself^  and  to  won- 
der what  the  count  meant  to  do  with  me.  I 
felt  certain  he  would  never  let  me  see  her  again 
if  he  could  help  it,  and  that  alone  was  a 
heartbreaking  grief  to  me ;  and  then  it  came 
into,  my  head  that  perhaps  he  would  con- 
fine me  lomQwhere  for  life — riiut  me  up  in  a 
convent,  perhaps,  or  a  madhouse !  As  ^oon  as 
this  idea  possessed  me,  it  gi^w  and  grew  till  I 
felt  as  if  I  really  toot  going  mad  with  the  horror 
of  it ;  and  I  resolved,  though  it  was  at  the  risk 
of  breaking  my  neck,  to  try  and  make  my  esoape 
by  the  window  during, the  night.     It  looked  to 


the  side  of  the  house,  and  was  not  very  hi{^ 
np ;  besides,  there  were  soft  flower-beds  under- 
neath to  break. my  fall ;  so  I  thought  by  tying 
the  sheets  together,  and  fastening  them  to  an 
iron  bar-  that  divided  ^e  lattice,  I  might  reach 
the  ground  in  safety.  I  was  a  little  creature, 
and  though  the  space  was  not  la^ge,  it  sufficed 
for  me  to,get  through ;  and  when  all  was  quiet, 
and  I  thought  every  body  was  in  bed,  I  made 
the  littempt,  and  suooeeded.  I  had  to  jump 
the  last  few  feet,  and-I  was  over  my  ankles  in 
the  soft  mould;  but  that  did  not  signify — I  was 
hee;  and  'taking  to  my  heels,  I  ran  oS  to. my 
mover's;  who  lived  then  in  a  cottage  haid  by, 
where  we  are  now  sitting;  and  after  telling 
her  what  'had  happened,  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  go  to  bed,  and  that  if  anybody  oame 
to  inquire  for  me  she  shottld  say  I  was  ill  of 
the  feter,  and  could  not  be  seen.  <  I  knew,  when 
morning  oame  I  should  be  missed,  for  doubtless 
the  count  wOuld  f^  to  my  rooih ;  and  besides 
that,  I  had  left  ths  sheets  Jianging  oui  ^  the 
window. 

"for  two  days,  however,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, we  heard  nothing;  but  on  ;bhe  third, 
Philippe  (the  young  mvf  I  was  engaged  to) 
hearing  I  was  not  at  the  Beauganoy  house, 
came  to  our  cottage,  to  inquire  about  me.  We 
bad  not  met  for  some  time,  the  countess  having 
forbidden  ^1  communication  between  us,  as  she 
had  a  horrible  dread  of  the  fever,  so  that  he 
could  only  hear  of  me  through  my  mother. 
^Eoaina  is  here,  and  unwell,'  said  my  mothet : 
'  we  think  she's  got  the  fever ;'  for  though  we 
might  have  trusted  Philippe  with  our  lives,  we 
thought  it  would  be  safer  for,  him  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened.  Upon  this  he  begged 
leave  to  see  me ;  and  she  brought  him  into  my 
chamber.  After  asking  about  himself,  and  tell- 
ing him  I  was  very  poorly,  and  so  forth,  he 
said,  *Thi8  is  a  sad  thing  for  the  countess  1* 
*What  isr  I  Mked.  'Your  being  iU  at 
this  time,'  said  he,  *when  she  oanwt  want  joa 
so  much.'  *What  do  yon  moan?'  said  I; 
'the  countess  is  not  at  the  house?'  'Don't 
you  know  she's  come  back,'  ssdd  he, '  and  that 
die's  iU  ?  The  doctor  has  been  soit  for,  and 
they  say  she's  very  bad.!  'Oraoioua  hoavenal' 
I  exol^med;  'is  it  pos^ble?  My  poor  dear 
mistress  ill,  and  I  not  with  her!'  'Bober^ 
the  footman,  saya^'  continned  Philippe— '  bnt 
he  bade' me  not  menti<m  it  to  any  body — that 
yrhen  they  stopped  at  the  inn  at  Montlouis, 
fi*ateau,  the  landlord,  came  to  the  oarriage-door, 
and  asked  if  she  had  seen  M<  Eugene  de  Bean- 
gency ;  and  that  when  the  countess  turned  quite 
pale  and  said,  '  Are  you  not  aware  my  cousin 
was  killed  hi  battle,  M.  Bateau?'  he  assured 
her  it  was  no  such  ^ling ;  for  that  IL  Eugdne 
had  called  Hiere  shortly  before  on  his  way  to 
her  house.  Bateau  must  have  taken  somebody 
else  for  him^  of  ooorse;  but  1  auppose  she  be- 
lieved it,  for  she  returned  direotly.'  'Bateau 
told  her  that  he  had  seen  M.Eugene?'  said  I. 
'  So  Bobert  says ;  but  Didier,  the  mason,  says 
she  was  ill  before  riie  went,  and  thi^  waa  the 
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rats  in  the  clMet  that  frightened  her.'  *  Rats !' 
said  1}  sitting  np  in  my. bed  and  staring  at  him 
wildly.  *  What  rats  ? — what  closet  ?*  '  Some 
doset  in  her  bed-room,'  said  he.  ^The  coont 
sent  for  Didier  to  wall  it  up  directly/  *  To  wall 
it  up? — ^wall  up  the  closet?'  I  gasped  out. 
*  Tes,  build'  and  plaster  it  np.  But  what's  the 
matter,  Rosina?  Oh,  I  shouldn't  have  told  you 
the  countess  was  ill  1'  he  cried  out,  terrified  at 
the  agitation  I  was  in.  '  Leave  me,-  in  the 
name  of  God !'  I  soresmed,  *  tad  «end  my  mo. 
'ther  to  me  !* 

*^  I  remember  nothing  after  this,  madame,  for 
a  long,  long  time.  When  my  mother  came, 
she  found  me  in  my  night-clothes,  tyiog  the 
sheets  together  In  order  to  get  out  of  the  win- 
dow, though  the  doer  was  wide  open ;  but  I  was 
quite  delirious*  Weeks  passed  befbi^  I  wsa  in 
a  stf  to  to  remember  or  ooinprehend  any  thing. 
Before  I  recovered  my  senses,  my  poor  mistress 
and  her  baby  Were  in  the  grave,  my  master 
gone  away,  nobody  knew  whither,  the  servants 
all  discharged,  and  the  accursed  houke  shut  up. 
Not  long  afterward  the  news  came  that  the 
count  had  died  in  Paris." 

*'  But,  Rosina,'  said  I,  '  are  you  sure  that  M. 
de  Beaugenoy  was  in  that  closet  ?  How  do  you 
know  the  count  had  not  first  releasett  him  ?" 

*'  Ah,  madame,"  she  replied,  ominously 
shaking  her  palsied  head,  *''  you  would  not  ask 
that  question  if  3rOtt  had  known  Ruy  Gonzalez 
as  I  did.  The  moment  the  words  were  out  of 
Philippe's  mouth  I  saw  it  all.  It  was  just  Uks 
him: — just  the  revenge  for  that  stem  and  inflex- 
ible spirit  to  take.  Besides,  madame,  when  all 
was  over,  and  he  durst  speak,  Didier  the  mason 
told  me  that  nothing  should  ever  convince  him 
that  there  was  not  some  living  thing  in  that 
closet  at  the  time  he  walled  it  up,  though  who 
or  what  it  could  be  he  never  could  imagine." 

"And  do  you  think,  Rosina,"  said  I,  "do 
yon  think  the  countess  ever  suspected  the  secret 
of  that  dreadful  closet?" 

"  Ay  did  she,  madame,"  answered  she ;  "  and 
it  was  that  which  killed  her ;  for  when  my  mis- 
tress came  back  so  unexpectedly,  the  oount  was 
closeted  up-stairs  with  his  agent,  making  ar- 
rangements for  quitting  the  place  forever,  and 
had  given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed.  He  had 
locked  up  her  apartments,  and  had  the  key  in 
his  pocket;  but  he  had  forgotten  that  there 
was  a  spare  key  -for  every  room  in  the  house, 
which  the  housekeeper  had  the  charge  of;  so 
mf  lady  sent  for  her  to  open  the  doors.  Now, 
though  from  putting  this  and  that  together — 
the  count's  agitation,  my  sudden  disappearance, 
her  own  removal,  and  the  innkeeper's  story — 
ahe  felt  sure  there  was  some  mischief  in  the 
wind,  she  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  really 
occurred;  as  hideed  hew  should  she,  till  her 
eyes  Ml  upon  the  door  of  the  closet.  Then  she 
oottaprehended  it  all.  You  may  imagine  the  rest, 
madame!  Words  couldn't  paint  it!  When 
they  came  into  the  room,  she  was  battering 
madly  at  the  waU  with  the  poker.  But  a  few 
houra  terminated  her  tfofferings.     She  was  al- 


ready dead  when  Phili|»pe  was  telling  me  of 
her  return." 

"  If  s  a  leAful  tragedy  to  have  lived  through !" 
said  I.     "  And  Philippe :  what  became  him?" 

"  He  died  like  the  rest,  madame,  about  six 
months  after  these  aad  eventa  had  occurred. 
When  I  recovered  my  health;  I  went  into  aerv- 
ioe,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  I  have  been 
housekeeper  to  M.  le  Cur6  here." 

"  And  he  is  the  only  person  that  ever  enters 
that  melancholy  house  7" 
-  "Yes,  madame.  I  went  there  once— just 
once-^to  look  at  that  fktal  chamber,  and  the 
bed  where  my  poor  mistress  died.  When  the 
place  was  let,  those  apartments  were  locked  up ; 
but" — and  she  shook  her  head  mournfully — 
"  the  tenants  were  glad  to  leave  it." 

•"  And  for  what  purpose  does  M.  le  Cut€  go 
there  so  often?"  I  asked. 

"  To  pray  for  the  sonhi  of  the  unfortunates  1" 
teid  the  old  woman,  devoutly  crossing  her- 
self. 

Deeply  affected  with  her  story,  I  took  leave 
of  thia  sole  surviving  witness  of  these  long- 
buried  sfrrows ;  and  1,  to»,  accompanied  by  tiie 
cur^  once' more -visited  the  awful  chamber. 
"Ah,  madame f  said  he,  "poor  human  na- 
ture! with  its  passions,  and  its  follies,  and  its 
mad  revenges !  Is  it  not  sad  to  think  that  so 
much  love  should  prove  the  foundati<m  of  so 
much  wx>e  ?" 


VISIT  TO  AN  ENCAMPMENT   OF  LAP- 
LANDERS. 

BT   WILLIAM    HVETON. 

OF  all  the  wonders  of  distant  climes  of  which 
we  read  In  childhood,  perhaps  none  make  a 
stronger  impression  On  our  imaginations  than 
such  objects  as  exist  beyond  the  mystic  Arctic 
Circle.  The  pictorial  representation^  of  the 
Midnight  Sun,  the  North  Cape,  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis,  the  Laplanders  and  their  reindeer,  ii^iich 
all  of  us  have  gloated  over  in  our  dreaming 
youthful  days,  sink  indelibly  into  our  memory. 
While  I  sojourned  on  the  Island  of  Tromso, 
lesming  that  on  the  neighboring  mainland  some 
Laplanders  were  encamped,  I  resolved  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  Procuring  a  boat,  I  rowed  ow 
to  the  opposite  shore  (on  the  I7th  July,  1850), 
where  I  met  with  a  Nordlsnder,  who  informed 
me  that  the  Lap  encampment  might  be  found 
somewhere  toward  the  extremity  of  Tromsdal — 
a  magnificent  ravine  commencing  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shor^  and  running  dii^tly 
inland.  He  stated  that  the  Laps  had  a  noble 
herd  of  reim  (the  name  universally  given  to 
reindeer),  about  eight  hundred  in  number,  and 
that,  when  the  wind  blew  firom  a  certain  quar- 
ter, the  whole  herd  would  occasionally  wander 
close  to  his  house,  but  a  rtin-hund  (reindeer- 
dog)  was  kept  by  him  to  drive  them  back. 

The  entrance  to  Tromsdal  was  a  rough,  wild 
tract  of  low  ground,  clothed  with  coarse  wild 
grasses  and  dwarf  underwood.  There  were 
many  wild  flowirs,  but  none  of  notable  beauty, 
the  most  abundant  befaig  tiie^^hite  flower  of 
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that  delicious  berry. the  moltebcer*  The  dale 
itself  runs  with  a  gentle  but  immense  curve, 
between  lofty  ranges  of  rock,  which  swell  up- 
ward with  regularity.  The  bed  of  this  dale,  or. 
ravine,  is  from  one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  across,  and  the  centre,  was  one  pictur- 
esque mass  of  underwood  and  bosky  clumps. 
All  shrubs,  however,  dwindled  away  up  the 
mountains'  sides,  and  the  vegetation  grew 
scantier  the  higher  one  looked,  until,  it  an 
altitude  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  snow  lay  in  con- 
siderable masses.  Overhead  hung  a  summer 
Italian  sky !  Looking  backward,  the  entrance 
to  Tromsdal  seem^  blocked  up  by  towering 
snow-clad  mountams;  and,  looking  forward, 
there  waa  a  long  green  vista  between,  walls  of 
snow,  closed  at  the  extremity  by  huge  fantlmtic 
rocks,  nodding  with  aocumulated  loads  of  the 
same  material.  Down  the  gray  rocks  on  each 
hand,  countless  little  torrents  were  leaping. 
They  crossed  the  bottom  of  the  rvo^  every 
few  yards,  and  all  of  them  hurried  to  blend 
with  Tromsdal  Elv^-"the  river  of  Tromsdal" 
— ^which  runs  through  the  ^Lale,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  its  entrance. 

I  had  probably  wandered  fpur  or  five  English 
miles  down  this  noble  dale,  when  a  wiild  but 
mellow  shout  or  halloa  floated  on  the  crisp, 
Qunny  breeze  ^m  the  opposite  side.  I  listened 
eagerly  for  its  repetition,  and  soon  it  was  re- 
peated, more  distinctly  and  more  musically,  and 
then  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  the  call  of  a  Lap  to 
the  herd  of  reins.  I  paused,  glanced  keenly  be- 
tween the  int^cepting  brandies,  and  lo !  there 
they  were,  of  all  sizes,  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
dozens,  and  scores.  There  they  were,  "  native 
burghers  of  this  desert  city,"  denizens  of  the 
wilds,  gathering  together  in  one  jostling  mass 
of  animated  life !  See  their  tossing  antlers  and 
glandng  sides,  as'  they  pass  to  and  fro  among 
the  green  underwood. 

They  were  on  the  far  side  of  Elv;  and  just 
as  I  reached  one  bank  of  the  stream,  they  came 
up  to  the  other.  The  wat^  here  flowed  with 
extreme  violence,  and  was  piercingly  cold,  but 
I  unhesitatmgly  plunged  in,  and  waded  across. 
In  a  minute  1  was  in  the  midst  of  the  herd,  and 
then  saw  that  a  Lap  youth  and  Lap  girl  were 
engaged  in  driving  them  to  the  encampment. 
The  youth  had  very  bright,  playful,  hassel  eyes, 
rather  sunken,  and  small  regular  features  of  an 
interesting  cast.  His  hands,  like  those  of  all 
Laps,  are  as  small  and  finely  shaped  as  those 
of  any  aristocrat.  The  simple  reason  for  this 
lit,  that  the  Laps,  from  generation  to  gei^eration, 
net^  perform  any  manual  labor,  and  the  very 
trifling  work  they  necessarily  do  is  ef  the  light- 
est kind.  His  p€uk  (the  name  of  a  sort  of  tu- 
nic, invariably  worn  by  the  Laplanders)  was  of 
sheepskin,  the  wool  inward,  reaching  to  his 
knees.  His  boots  were  of  the  usual  peaked 
shape,  a  few  inches  higher  than  his  ankles,  and 
made  of  the  raw  skin  of  the  reindeer,  the  hair 
being  nearly  all  worn  off.  On  his  head  was  a 
round  woolen  cap,  shaped  precisely  like  a  night- 


cap, with  a  red  tassel^  and  a  red  worsted  band 
round  the  rim.  This  species  of  cap  is  the  favor- 
ite one  worn  by  the  Laps. 

The  dress  of  the  girl  was  similar  in  shape, 
but  her  psesk  was  of  very  coarse,  light-colored 
woolen  cloth,  a  material  frequently  used  in  sum- 
mer for  the  psBsks  of  hoth  se^Les,  as  being  cooldl: 
than  reindeer-skin  or  sheep-skin.  Her  he^  was 
bare,  and  her  hair  hung  low. over  her  shoulders. 
Her  features  were  minute,  and  the  prettiest  and 
most  pleasing  of  any  Lap  I  ever  saw  either  be- 
fore -or  since.  The  complexion  was  a  tawny 
reddish  hue,  .oonunon  Uk  all  Laplanders.  'The 
legB  of  the  nymph  in  questipn  were  bare  from 
the  tops  of  her  boots  to  the  Ipiee,  and  were  ex- 
tremely thick  and  clumsy,,  furnishing  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  delicate  •shape  of  her  hands. 
7 he  twain  were  aocompan^ed  by  three  little 
rein-dogs,  and  were  very  leisurely  driving  the 
herd  o'uward,  ^ach  having  a  branch  of  a  tree  in 
hand,  to  whisk  about,  to  urge  the  deer  ton.  The 
girl  had  a  great  coarse  linen  bag  slung  round 
her  neck,  and  resting  on  her  back.  -  This  she 
filled  with  a  particular  kiHd  of  moss  as  she  went 
along.  I  asked  her  what  she  gathered  it  for, 
and  she  gave  me  to  understand  it  wiks  used  in 
milking  the  reins ;  but  in  wh^t  manner,  was  as 
yet  to  me  a  mystery.  I  found  both  the  girl  an4 
the  youth  veiy  good-natured,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
latter  especially  sparkled  with  merry  humor. 
They  coujd  speak  only  a  very  few  words  of  Nor- 
wegiaoy  but  understood  sonLe  of  my  questions  in 
th*t  lafig^sge,  and  very  xeadlly  answered  them. 
They  were  driving  the  herd  to  be  milked,  and 
on  my  telling  them  I  was  an  Englishman,  come 
from  afar  to  see  them  and  their  reins,  they  re- 
peated the  .word  *^  EngUik^^  several  time^,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  and  regarded  me  with  an  in- 
terest and  curiosity  somewhat  akii^  to  what  the 
appearance  of  one  of  their  people  would  expite 
in  an  English  city.  Tet  I  must  remark  that, 
except  in  what  immediately  concerns  them* 
selves,  the  emotions  of  all  Laplanders,  so  far  as 
rny  opportunities  of  judging  enable  me  to  con- 
clude, flow  in  a  most  sluggish  channel.  ,  I  asked 
the  girl  to  show  me  the  moss  the  zeins  eat,  and 
she  did  so  (after  a  little  search),  and  gathered 
me  some.  It  is  very  short  in  summer,  but  long 
in  winter.  In  Sweden,  I  learn  that  this  most 
admirable  provision  of  nature  for  the  sole  sup- 
port of  the  deer  during  nine  months  in  the  year 
(iM^d  in  consequence,  the  existence  of  the  Lap- 
landers also  depends  on  it)  grows  much  more 
abundantly,  and  is  of  a  greater  length}  which 
is  the  reason  most  Laps  prefer  Swedish  Lap- 
mark  for  their  winter  wanderings.  Coming  to 
a  marshy  spot  where  a  particuli^  loi^  sharp, 
narrow  grass  grew,  I  plucked  some,  a^d  asked 
the  Laps  if  they  did  not  use  that  to  put  in  thfoir 
boots  in  lieu  of  stockings  ?  They  instantly  re- 
sponded affirmatively.  This  is  the  celebrated 
bladder  carex,  or  cypenis  grass  (the  carex  vesi- 
caria  of  Linnseus).  I  gathered  some,  and  after- 
ward found  it  in  several  parts  of  the  Island  of 
Tromso;  but  it  only  grows  in  marshy  spots. 
The  Laps  at  all  seasons  stuff  their  boots  quite 
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fbllorit,  and  it  effectaallx  mtm  their  feet  from 
being  firotft-btttan. 

Onward  wo  went,  drhring  the  herd,  in  which 
I  gleeftilly  helped,  the  three  litUe  dogs  vt  times 
baling  and  fetching  up  stragglers.  The  Laps 
oocasfonally  gave  a  abort  cry  or  urging  shout  to 
the  reins,  and  I  bunt  forth  with  my  fuH-lunged 
English  hallo,  to  the  evident  amusement  of  mj 
companions.  The  scene  was  most  exciting, 
and  vividly  brought  to  my  recollection  tiie  for- 
est scenes  in  ^*  An  you  like  it."  The  brilliscat 
sun-light,  the  green  grass,  the  sparkling,  taut- 
muring  Elv,  the  pictureeque  glto,  the  figures  of 
the  Laps,  the  moving  herd  of  reins*-the  novelty 
of  the  whole  was  indescribably  delightftU.  I 
fbund  the  teins  did  not  make  such  a  very  loud, 
*'  clicking''  noise  as  most  travelers  hive  asserted. 
Here  were  hundreds  of  reins  striking  their  hoofs 
together,  and  yet  the  noise  was  certsinly  any- 
thing but  loud  from  their  ckyrcfi  feet  and  homy 
fbtlocks,  and  would  hardly  have  been  noticeable 
had  I  not  i^ticularly  listened  for  it  But  an- 
ottiftr  thing,  of  which  I  had  never  read  any  no- 
tice, struck  me  much — the  loud,  snorting  noise 
emitted  by  the  deer  at  every  step.  Unpoetical 
as  my  fancy  may  seem,  it  reminded  me  most 
strongly  of  the  granting  of  swine,  but  was  CGfi- 
tainly  not  so  coarse  a  noise,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  partook  much  of  the  nature  of  a  tnori. 
The  cause  of  the  noise  is  this :  when  the  deer 
are  heated,  they  do  not  throw  off  their  heat  in 
vweat — Qieir  skin  is  too  thick  for  that  i  but,  like 
the  dog,  they  emit  the  heat  through  the  moutii. 
The  iise  of  some  of  the  reins  astonished  me.  In 
many  instances  they  were  as  large  as  Shetland 
ponies,  and  some  had  most  magnificent  branch- 
ing antlera  of  a  very  remarkable  sixe.  This  is 
the  only  animal  of  the  deer  genus  which  inva- 
ilably  has  a  horisontal  branch  from  the  main 
antlm,  projecting  in  a  line  over  eadi  eye. 
These  antlers  are  covered  witii  a  short  gray 
hair.  Some  of  the  herd  in  question  had  broken 
pieces  off  their  antlers,  which  hung  down  bleed- 
ing by  the  skin.  The  does  also  have  antlers, 
but  very  small,  and  generally  strai^t,  which, 
when  skinned  and  dried,  can  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  male  by  their  whiteness.  All 
^  herd  w«fe  casting  their  winter  hair,  and  con- 
sequently their  ooats  looked  somewhat  rsgged 
and  parti-ook>i«d— the  new  color  being  gener- 
ally a  dark,  and  the  old  a  light  gray.  In  some 
oises,  however,  the  deer  are  white ;  and  in  win- 
ter aU  are  more  or  less  of  a  light  color.  There 
were  many  pietty  young  does  nmning  anaong 
the  herd. 

The  eye  of  ^e  rem  Is  beantiftil ;  it  is  rather 
prominent,  with  clear,  dark  eyeball  and  reddish 
iris.  One  noble  deer  was  the  leader  of  the  herd, 
and  was  distinguished  by  a  bell  hanging  beneath 
his  neck,  just  in  firont  of  the  chest,  and  suspend- 
ed f^om  a  broad  slip  of  wood  bent  round  his 
neck*  and  tied  with  a  thong. 

We  at  length  drew  nigh  the  X«ap  encamp- 
ment, consisting  of  two  large  gawsMS  (summer 
hota)«  most  rudely  censtmcted  of  earth«  stones, 
•nd  trunks  of  tisss ;  and  also  of  a 


vas  tent.  Besides  these,  were  two  or  three  ex- 
traordinary erections  of  trees  and  branches, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  describe.  Between  us 
and  the  encampment  flowed  a  bend  of  Tromsdal 
Elv,  and  on  the  north  side  of  this  (the  side  we 
were  on)  were  inclosed  circus-like  open  places, 
eafch  of  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate.  They  were 
formea  by  stumps  of  trees  snd  poles,  set  n^ 
right  on  the  ground,  and  these  were  linked  to- 
gether by  hdrizontal  poles,  and  against  the  lat- 
ter were  reared  birch  poles  and  branches  of 
trees,  varying  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  hei^t, 
without  the  sUg^itest  attempt  at  neatness,  ths 
whole  being  as  rude  as  well  could  be ;  but  with- 
al, this  indosure  was  sufficiently  secure  to  m* 
swer  the  purpose  of  its  builders.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Elv,  a^d  about  one  huadied  yards 
distant,  was  a  third  similar  inclosure. 

S<k)n  we  were  joined  by  the  whole  Lappish 
tribe,  who  came  by  twos  and  threes,  bringing 
with  them  all  the  instruments  and  appliances 
necessary  for  the  important  business  of  milking. 
These  consisted  of  long  thongs  of  reindeer-skin, 
and  also  hempen  cords  of  the-  manufacture  of 
civilized  men,  for  noonng  the  reins,  and  of 
bowls,  kits,  kt^  to  receive  the  milk.  Hie 
bowls  were  thick,  clumsy  things,  round,  and  of 
about  nine  inches- in  diameter,  with  a  projecting 
hand-hold.  They  would  probably  each  hold  a 
couple  of  quarts,  atod  the  edges  inclined  inward, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  milk  from  spirting  over 
during  the  operation  of  mlUdng.  The  large 
utensils  for  receiving  the  milk  from  these  hand- 
bowb  consistj^  of  four  wooden  kits  with  oovers, 
one  iron  pot,  and  a  long  keg  or  barrel. 

All  the  Lap  huts  I  have  seen  are  furnished* 
with  one  or  more  small  barrels,  containing  a 
supply   of  water  for   drinking.     The   utensils 
enumerated  were  set  apart  together  on  the  long 
grass,  dose  beside  the  fmce,  in  the  inner  por* 
tion  of  the  circle,  and  in  their  midst  was  placed 
another  object,  which  I  regarded  with  extrems 
interest,  vis.,  a  duWs  cradU !     This  was  ths 
last  thing  brought  from,  the  encampment,  which 
then  did  not  contain  a  living  animal — men,  wo- 
men, chfldren,  and  dogs,  being  one  and  all  as- 
sembled in  the  indosures.     The  cradle  was  in- 
geniously made  entirely  of  reindeer-skin,  shorn 
of  hair,  and,  as  it  a|^ared  to  me,  also  hardened 
or  tanned  by  some  process.     Its  shape  much 
resembled  a  huge  shoe  of  the  fashion  of  the 
middle  ages,  having  a  high  back,  and  turned 
up  at  the  foot  or  toe.     It  reminded  me  strongly 
of  the  bark  cradles  of  the  North  American  h^ 
dians,  and  was  equally  adapted  to  be  slung  at 
the  mother's  back  on  a  journey,  or  to  be  hung 
up  in  a  gamme,  or  oo  a  tree,  out  of  the  reach 
I  of  hungry  dogs  or  prowling  wohres.     The  head 
I  of  the  cradle  was  spanned  by  a  narrow  top, 
'  from  which  depended  a  piece  of  coarse  common 
I  red  check  woolen  stuffy  drawn  so  tightly  over 
I  the  body  of  the  cradle  that  one  would  have  fen- 
'  cied  the  little  creature  in  some  danger  of  suffo- 
I  catioD,  and  it  was  only  by  an  occasion  sJ  feeble 
j  stiuggle  under  the  doth,  that  I  wss  apprised  of 
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the  existence  of  a  liYing  creature  beneatk  it. 
Evidently  thid  cover  was  necessary,  for  I  saw  a 
huge  musquito— the  summer  pest  of  ^he  North 
— settle  repeatedly  upon  it,  aa  though  longing 
to.  suck  the  blood  of  the  innocent  little  prisoner. 

"The  entire  number,  of  Laps  now  assembled 
could  not  be  less  than  fprty,  men,,  women,  and 
children  included ;  and  the  three  dogs  had  been 
joined  by  at  least  a  score  of  their  brethren. 
The  men,  generally,  were  attired  in  Vough  and 
ragged  psBsks,  either  of  reindeer-sldn  or  of  sheep- 
skin ;  ^e  hair  of  the  latter  being  wpm^in^yard, 
but  of  the  former,  outward.  The  women  ha4l 
all  p^sks  of  cloth,  but  their  appearance  was  sp 
strikingly  similar  to-  that  of  the  i^en,  and  the 
hiur  of  both  sexes  himg  down  over  the'  shoulders 
and  diaded  the  face  sp  nauch,  that  it  was,  in 
some  cases,  difficuUi  at  the  first  glance,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sex  of  the  younger  adults.  The 
heads  of  the  women  were  bare,  and  they  all 
wore  girdles  of  leather,  studded  with  gtittering. 
brass  ornaments,  of  whioh  they  are  excessively 
proud.  The  men  wqre.  caps,  as  already  de- 
scribed, and  pl^in  leather^  girdles,  with  a  knife 
attached  in  a  sheath,  and  in  some  instances 
the  Mfoman  also  wore  a  small  knife.  The  chil- 
dren had  miniature  psssks  of  sheep-skin,  their 
only  clothing.  I,  had  read  of  the  genersJly  di* 
minutive  stature  of  the  Laplanders,  and  found 
them  to  be  truly  a  dwarfish  race.  On  aa  aver- 
age the  men  did  not  appear  to  exceed  five  feet 
in  height,  arid  the  women  were  considerably, 
less.  They  were  most  of  thefn  very  robus^ 
however,  and  probably  the  circumference  of 
their,  chest  nearly  equaled  their  height.  The 
con^plexion  of  a^  was  more  or  less  tawny,  ^heir 
eyes  light-colored,  and  their  hair  either  reddish 
or  aubum,  and  its  dangli|ig  masses  added  much 
to  th9  wildness  of  their  aspect.  Some  of  them 
wore  mustaches  and  beards,  bui  nature  had  ap- 
parently denied  the  majority  such  hirsute  signs 
of  fnaAhood. 

Tlie  gait  or  bearing- of  the  Laps  is  indescrib- 
ably Qlumsy,  when  they  are  walking  on  level 
ground,  and  as  unstefhdy  as  that  of  p  person 
under  the  influence  of  liquor;  but  they  appear 
the  reverse  of  awkward  when  engagfed  in  the 
avocations  ix^sident  to  their  primitive  life.  They 
are  exceedingly  phlegmatic  in  temperament^ 
greedy,  avaricious,  suspicious,  very  indolent  and 
filthy,  and  by  no  means  celebrated  for  strict  ad* 
herence  to  truth.  The  Nordlsgiders  one  and  all 
■poke  of  them,  in  aivrwer  to  my  questions,  with 
mingled  distrust  and  contempt,  and  my  own 
limited  experiences  most  assuredly  did  not  tend 
much  tov^aid  impressing  me  with  a  more  favor- 
able opinion.  The  countenances  of  most  of  the 
Laps  present  a  combination  of  stolidity,  low 
cunning,  and  obstinacy,  so  as  to  be  decidedly 
repulsive ;  yet  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  crimes 
attended  with  violence  rarely  oocur  among  them, 
t^LOUgh  I  take  that  aa  no  decided  proof  of  the 
mildness  of  their  disposition.  They  also  are 
strict  in  their  attendance  at  church,  whenever 
oppojctunity  serves;  but  their  conduot  imme- 
«Uateiy  on  quitting  the  sacred  edifioa,  too  fre- 


quently evinces  that^  hardly  a  spark  of  genuine 
religion  has  lightened  up  the  darkness  of  their 
souls.  Drunkenness  has  long  beeb,  and  is  still 
their  besetting  sin,  but  I  am  assured  that  this 
failing,  so  common  to  all  uncivilized  races,  is 
rapidly  deOreasing. 

T)ie  tribe  of  Laps  whdm  I  sin  particularly 
describing  were  not  Norwegian  but*  Swedish 
Laps,  and  fot  a  number  of  years  have  regularly 
resorted  to  Tr&msdal,  as  affording  ^'  very  fine 
pastur&ge  for  l^olr  herds,  as  well  as  being  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  salt  water,  it  being 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  herd  to  be  driven 
to  the  sea-shore  during  ^e  fervid'  summer'  sea^ 
son,  to  avoid  the  deadly  pests  of  mu^uitoes  and 
other  insects,  and  to  be  Mrithtn  the  cooling  in- 
fluence of  the  sea-breezes. 

The  herd  was  noMr.  driven  within  the  inclo- 
Bure,  and  all  outlets  secured.  I  stood  in  the 
ndidst  of  the  animated »  jostling  mas»  of  reins. 
Laps,  qnd  dogs.  I  iound  myself  naturally  aa 
object  of  curiosity  to  t^ie  tribe,  Who  questioned 
the  youth  and  girl,  whom  I  }iad  accompanied  to 
the  spot,  eonc^eming  me ;  and,  from  the  glances 
the  Laps  cast  on  me  and  exchanged  with  one 
another,  it  was  clear  that  I  was  regarded  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion,  for  they  evidently  con- 
sidered I  nmst  have 'some  secret  iQterior  object 
in  visiting  them.  The  Lapponic  language  is  as 
liquid  as  the  purest  Italian, -but  it  always  struck 
me  as  b€lng  pervaded  with  a  plaintive,  melan- 
choly, wailing  tone.  Anxious  to  conciliate  my 
Lappish  friends,  I  addressed  a  few  words  of- 
Norwegian  to  one  afte/  another,  but  a  shake  of 
the  head  and  a  dull,  glowering  fctare  was  the 
only  answer  I  got.  At  length,  finding  one  who 
appeared  a  prihcipal  man  of  the  commonwealth, 
who  spoke  Norwegian  very  well,  I  made  him 
understand  that  a  desire  to  see  a  herd  of  reins 
had  alone  drawn  me  to  the  spot.  He  exchanged 
a  few  amicable  "/a,  /aV  with  me,  but  was 
too  intent  on  the  great  business  of  the  day  to 
say  much. 

Throwing  my  wet  stockings  and  shoes  aside, 
I  walked  about  bare-legged  among  the  throng, 
bent  on  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  The 
first  fhing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  the  restive 
reins.  Selecting  a  long  thong  or  cord,  a  Lap 
took  a  turn  of  both  ends  round  his  left  hand, 
and  then  gathered  what  sailors  call  the  bight  in 
loose  folds  held  in  his  right.  He  now  singled 
out  a  rein,  and  threw  the  bight  vqth  unerring 
aim  ovef  the  antlers  of  the  victim.  Sometimes 
the  latter  m^e  no  resistance,  but  generally  no 
sooner  did  it  feel  ihb  touch  of  the  ^hong  than  it 
broke  away  from  the  spot,  and  was  only  secured 
by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  its  capturer. 
Every  minute  might  be  seen  an  unusually  pow- 
erful rein  furiously  dragging  a  Lap  round  and 
round  the  inclosure,  and  occasionally  it  would 
fairly  overcome  the  restraint  of  the  thong,  and 
whirl  its  antagonist  prostrate  on  the  sod.  This 
part  of  the  scene  was  highly  exciting,  and  one 
could  not  but  admird  the  great  muscular  strength 
and  the  trained  skill  evinced  by  all  the  Laps, . 
women  as  well  as  men.     The  resistance  of  a 
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r^in  being  overcome,  the  Lap  would  take  a  dex- 
terous hitch  of  the  thong  itound  his  muzzle  and 
head,  and  then  fasten  him  to  a  trunk  of  a  proif- 
trat6  tree,  many  of  wl^ch  had  been  brought 
within  the  level  incldsure  for  that  especial  pur- 
pose. Even  when  thus  confined,  some  of  the 
reins  plunged  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Men 
and  women  were  indiscriipinately  engaged,  both 
in  singling  out  milk-reins  and  in  milking  them. 
The  wooden  bowl,  previously,  described,  was 
held  in  the  operator's  left  hand,  and  he  then 
slapped  the  udder  of  the  rein  several  times  with 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand  ^  after  which,  mpist- 
enlng  the  tins  of  his  fingers  with  his  lips,  he 
rapidly  cotnpleted  the  operation.  I  paid  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  amount  of  milk  yielded  by 
a  single  rein,  noticing  only  bowls  which  had  not 
previously  received  contributions,  uid  I  found 
that,  alth^gh  some  yielded  little  more  than  a 
giU,  others  gave  at  least  double,  and  «  few 
thrice,  that  quantity.  I  think  the  lair  average 
might  be  half  a  pint. 

This  milk  is  as  thick  as  the  finest  cream  £ron\ 
the  cow,  and  is  luscious  beyopd  description.  It 
has  a  fine  aromati^Q  smell,  and  in  flavor  remind- 
ed me  most  strongly  oX  cocoa-nut  milk.  No 
stranger  could  drink  much  of  it  at  a  time — ^it  is 
too  rich.  I  bargained  with  the  Lapb  subse- 
quently for  a  large  bottleful,  and  ^ever  shall  I 
forget  the  treat  I  enjoyed  in  sipping. tke  new, 
warm  milk  on  the  ground.  When  a  rein  was 
milked,  the  operator  took  up  a  small  portion  of 
the  particular  specie^  of  moss  spoken  ot,  and 
carefully  wiped  the  drained  udder  and  teats  with 
it.  From  time  to  time,  the  bowls  were  emptied 
into  the  kits,  &c. 

I^  is  impossible  to  g^ve  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  impressive,  exhilarating  tout  ensemble  of  the 
whole  inclosure.  Every  soul  seemed  fUlIy  occu- 
pied, for  evfcn  the  little  Lap  children  were  prac- 
ticing the  throiylng  of  the  kuso,  and  evinced 
great  dexterity,  although  their  strength  was  in- 
sufficient to  hold  the  smallest  doe.  Many  of 
the  young  reins  attempted  to  suck  the  parent 
doe,  but  were  always  beaten  away  by  the  Xaps. 
Great  quantities  of  the  loose  hair  on  the  backs 
of  the  reins  fell  to  the  ground  at  a  touch,  and  I 
observed  that  the  women  failed  not  to  gather  it 
every  now  and  then,  and  put  it  aside  in  large 
handfuls.  Inquiring  the  reason  of  this,  I  learned 
they  used  it  to  form  beds,  on  which  to  stretch 
their  reindeer-skins,  and  thus  save  tHem  from 
contact  with  the  mud  floor  of  the  huts.  I  seat- 
ed myself  on  a,  fragment  of  rock  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  made  hasty  i^otes  of  what  I 
beheld  around  iuq.  This  act  excited  very  gen- 
eral dissatisfiictiOn  among  the  Laps,  who  re- 
garded me  with  increased  suspicion,  doubtless 
imagming  me  to  be  enumerating  themselves 
and  reins  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  or  some- 
thing worse.  Several  came  close  up  to  me,  and 
peered  over  the  cabalistic  signs  on  my  paper 
with  a  sort  of  gloomy  inquisitiveness.  I  spoke 
to  the  Lap  who  understood  Norwegian,  and  he 
acted  as  tolk  in  interpreting  anew  to  his  breth- 
ren the  purely  amicable  nature  of  my  intentions. 


As  to  the  half-dozen  of  little  wild  imps  of  chil- 
dren, I  had  already  won  their  confidence  by  dis- 
tributing among  them  large  rye  cakes,  with 
which  I  had  filled  my  pockets  at  Tromso,  ex- 
pressly with  that  view.  At  fir6t  it  was  with 
difiiculty  they  were  indaced  to  approach  me  to 
receive  mygffts,  but  they  soon  came  readily 
enough,  and,  as  fist  as  I  bh>ke  up  the  cakes 
and  distributed  the  fragments,  just  so  fast  did 
the  said  fragments  disappear  down  their  hoh- 
gry  little  stomachs.     They  gave  no  sign  of  ac- 

tiowledgmeitt  of  the  treat — as  it  truly  Was  to 
em-^no  ipore  than  so  many  automata.  The 
tolkf  however,  fnarking  this,  nsade  one  of  them 
sny,  in  the  Norwegian^  "  Thib,  mange  toit" 
(thanks,  many^thanks). 


THE  WORSHIP  OP  GOLD. 

IT  is  curious  to  look  back  on  the  fatal  and 
uniVersiil  prevalence  of  G^ld-worship  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  from  the  jMriod  whea 
Midas  became  its  victim,  and  the  boy  chased 
the  rainbow  to  find  the  pot  of  'treasure  at  its 
foot,  to  the  di^  whenth^  alchemist  offered  his 
all  a  burnt-sacrifice  on  the  altar ;  ilntil  we  reach 
the  present  time,  when,  although  the  manner  of 
its  worship  has  changed,  the  ofd  idolatry  remains 
in  spirit  thei  same.  One  or  two  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  the  passion  for  gold  worship  may  not 
prove  uninteresting. 

The  hero  of  our  first  story — ^a  chamois  hunter 
of  the  Swiss  Alps — ^was  for  many  years  of  his 
existence  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  very  Bight< 
of  gold.  He  dwelt  in  a  mountain  chalet^  in  the 
peaceful  contentment  and  ignorant  simplicity  of 
former  ages^ — lord  of  his  own  freedom,  with  nature 
for  his  domain,  and  the  fleet  Alpine  creatures'for 
his  subjects.  By  some  unfortunate  chance,  how- 
everi  he  moved  from  this  dwelling  of  his  youth 
to  the  lower  station,  and  to  the  side  of  a  pass 
frequented  by  travelers,  towsTd  whom  he  was 
frequently  called  on  to  exercise  hospitality.  Hia 
services,  and  the  shelter  he  afforded,  were  occa- 
sionally rewarded  witii  gold,  which,  though  of 
little  actual  use  or  value  to  him -as  a  ctrcnlating 
medium,  gradually  exercised  a  strange  fascina- 
tion over  his  senses.  He  hoarded  his  guineas 
with  the  doting  fondhess  of  the  miser ;  he  looked 
on  them  with  more  pleasure  than  on  the  faces 
of  his  children ;  and  listened  to  their  chink  witii 
a  satisfaction  no  tone  of  household  loVe  or  sweet 
Alpine  melody  could  call  forth.  It  chanced  one 
day  that  our  hunter,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ordi- 
nary avocation,  perceived  k  tiny  eavem  hitherto 
unknown  to  him.  He  determined  to  snatdi  his 
hasty  noontide  meal  beneath  its  shelter  ^  'and  in 
order  to  enter  it,  rolled  away  a  block  of  stons 
which  obstructed  the  mouth  of  the  fissure.  To 
his  amazement,  its  removal  presented  to  his 
gaze  a  deep  hole,  in  which  a  vase  of  considera- 
ble slz^  was  buried.  He  removed  the  lid,  and 
there,  fresh  and  bright,  as  if  they  were  coins  of 
yesterday,  glittered  before  his  eyes  a  mnltiinde 
of  golden  pieces,  mingled  with  shining  particles 
of  ore.  A  buried  treasure  of  long  past  ages  was 
before  him.      He  took  them  in^^^  hands,  be 
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clutched  them,  be  stared  at  them  with  half- 
insane  delight.  He  could  not,  of  course,  divine 
how  they  had  come  to  be  in  their  strange  hiding- 
place,  or  who  had  placed  them  there;  the  in- 
scriptions on  them — the  figure  of  a  lamb,  which 
some  few  bore— said  nothing  to  him.  There 
appeared  to  be  something  supernatural  in  the 
discovery,  and  he  wasted  all  the '  remaining 
hoars  of  daylight  beside  the  vase;  then,  as 
night  closed  in,  he  replaced  both  the  lid  .and 
the  stone  above  the  treasure.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  remove  it  to  his  own  cl welling,  nor  did 
he  breathe  a  word  of  his  discovery  even  to  hx» 
wife ;  but  from  that  hour  he  became  an  altered 
man.  ^ 

The  love  of  gold  b  an  absorbing  passion,  es- 
pecially when  thus  embodied  and  materialized. 
He  lived  only  beside  his  treasure;  thither  he 
bent  his  steps  daily,  nor  left  it  till  the  gloQm  of 
evening  hid  the  object  of  his  idolatry  from  his 
eager  gazQ.  His  hunter^s  craft  was  neglected ; 
his  family  pined  for  food ;  he  himself  grew  gaunt 
and  thin,  anxious  and  suspicious ;  ever  dreading 
that  his  hecret  might  be  discovered ;  restless  and 
mberable  except  when  beside  his  wealth,  where 
want,  and  hunger,  and  the  sad,  suffering  faces 
of  those  he  had  once  loved,  were  all  forgotten. 
Only  when  the  gathering  darkness  drove  him 
from  his  hoard  did  he  think  of  using  his  fowling- 
piece,  and  scanty  was  the  provision  thus  ob- 
tained. In  order  fully  and  perfectly  to  contem- 
plate his  gold,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stretch 
himself  at  fuU  length  before  th«  entrance  to  the 
little  hollow;  his  head  and  shoulders  to  the 
waist  being  thus  within  the  cave,  immediately 
over  the  vase,  his  body  and  legs  outride.  The 
cliff  above  the  opening  was  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  had  been  much  split  and  shaken  by  the 
&08ts  since  an  avalanche  had  deprived  it  of  its 
crown  of  snow ;  but  of  his  danger  he  was  heed- 
less or  "unconscious.  One  morning  while  lying 
prone,  repeating  for  the  fiftieth  time  his  daily 
counting  of  the  old  coins,  a  portion  of  the  rock 
detached  itself  slowly,  and  falling  on  his  waist, 
pirmed  him  to  the  earth,  without  however  crush- 
ing or  greatly  injuring  him.  He  uttered  a  loud 
ciYi  and  made  d^perate  exertions  to  raise  it  and 
Dree  himself^  but  in  vain;  a  force  beyond  his 
strength  to  resist  had  fixed  him  to  the  spot  of 
his  unhallowed  and  insane  devotion.  linagina- 
tion  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  fearful  death 
than  the  slow  lingering  one  of  bodily  torture  and 
starvation  that  must  have. followed.  He  was 
of  course  sought  for  as  soon  as  missed ;  but  the 
■pot  was  unknown  even  to  the  most  practiced 
Hunters,  and  it  was  more  than  a  week  before 
the  body  was  discovered.  The  surprise  and 
horror  of  his  family  may  be  imagined.  They 
had  n6ver  been  able  to  comprehend  his  altered 
conduct  dnd  mysterious  disappearances :  all  was 
explained,  however,  when  the  huge  stone  being 
removed,  he  was  found — ^perhaps  from  his  posi- 
tion involuntarily— clutching  in  his  dead  fingers 
the  fatal  gold. 

We  relate  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  a 
Swiss  lady  who  had  seen  the  cave,  and  who  as- 
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sured  us  that  the  simple  mountaineers  avoid  the 
spot  with  superstitious  horror.  To  thein  there 
must  have  appeared  to  be  some  strange  magic 
in  the  hidden  treasure;  and  so  to  the  calmest 
judgment  it  would  seem,  when  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life  we  behold,  not  only  the  fearful 
and  painful  sacrifices  made  for  the  attainment 
of  gold,  but  the  court  paid,  the  homage  offerctl 
to  its  possessors  by  those  who  have  no  hope  of 
gaining  any  thing  by  their  reverence  for  tht: 
mere  name  of  wealth. 

To  come  ;iearcr  home,  our  village  at  one  time 
rejoiced  in  a  gold-worshiper,  whose  history  Is 
worth  relating.  While  still  young,  and  taking 
our  daily  walk  with  our  nurse,  we  observed  ^i 
old  man  working  at  the  repairs  of  some  misera- 
bly dismantled  houses.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt 
personage,  painfully  meagre,  and  very  ragged. 
H;s  jawbones  protruded  distressingly,  and  his 
poor  thin  elbows  looked  so  sharp,  that  one  could 
have  fancied  they  had  «ut  their  wjiy  through 
the  torn  coat  that  no  longer  covered  them.  We 
pitied,  and  with  childlike  sympathy  and  freedom 
made  acquaintance  with  him;  always  pausing 
to  speak  to  him  when  we  passed  the  spot  on 
which  he  labored.  Sometimes  a  little  boy,  a 
fair  delicate  child,  was  with  him,  assisting  in 
the  work  as  far  as  his  age  allowed;  and  with 
this.,yoimg  creature  we  grew  intimate,  and  were 
at  length  led  by  him  to  the  old  man's  home. 
It  was  a  very  large,  old-faahioned  farm-house, 
but  BO  much  out  of  repair  that  only  three  or 
four  rooms  were  habitable.  These,  however, 
were  kept  in  ex^psite  order  by  the  wife,  who 
was  a  very  pretty,  sad-looking  woman,  many 
years  younger  than  her  husband.  By  her  care 
the  antique  furniture,  which  ixiust  have  counted 
its  century  at  least,  was  preserved  brightly 
poUshed ;  the  floors  were  so  ^ean,  that  the  lack 
of  carpeting  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  the 
luxuriant  jessamine  she  had  trained  round  the 
windows  was  a  charming  substitute  for  curtains. 
There  was  one  peculiarity  about  the  dwelling, 
of  a  striking  kind  when  its  apparent  poverty 
and  Che  character  of  its  owner  were  considered : 
it  contained  a  music-room  I  in  which  was  a 
tolerably  large  church-organ,  madt  and  uted  by 
the  miser  himself.  To  ^e  debasing  and  usually 
absorliing  passion  which  governed  him,  he  united 
a  wonderful  taste  and  genius  for  music,  to  gratify 
which  he  had  constructed  himself  the  instrument 
we  have  named,  on  which  we  have  heard  him 
perform  in  a  style  of  touching,  and  at  times 
sublime,  expression,  the  compositions  of  Piuccll, 
Pergolesi,  Handel,  &c.  We  have  always  thought 
this  love  of  harmony  in  a  miser  a  more  singular 
and  inconsistent  characteristic  than  the  av arise, 
of  Perugino  or  Kembrandt,  since  in  their  case 
the  art  they  practiced  fed  their  reigning  pasaioc 
for  gold ;  nevertheless,  so  it  was — old  Mr. 
Monckton  would  go  without  a  meal,  see  hif 
wife  and  family  want  common  necessaries,  witk 
plenty  of  money  at  his  command,  and  yet  solace 
himself  by  performances  on  the  organ,  which 
frequently  went  far  into  the  night,  startling  the 
passing  stranger  by  bursts  of  solemn  midnight 
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ffKloHf ;  (m  he  nerer  plsfed  till  the  faded  dtf- 
tigbt  fftnA^i^  it  inipoMible  for  hhn  to  wwfc  st 
th«  Tsriofu  UttU  jobf  by  which  he  mdded  to  hu 
hoftrdfl. 

H«  hjd  two  lone :  the  pretty  child  we  first 
kn^w,  and  sa  elder  one — »  slim,  delicate  youth, 
irho  wu  by  natare  an  artiet.  Hia  father's  par- 
nlmtmy  rendered  it,  howerer,  a  difficnlt  matter 
for  him  to  procure  material!  for  the  exercise  of 
bis  art,  which  was  wholly  self-taught;  and  it 
was  wonderful  to  witness  the  effect  be  could 
produce  from  a  bit  of  common  lamp-black,  or 
an  ordinary  drawing-pencil.  His  genius  at  last 
found  aid  in  the  loring  heart  of  his  mother,  who 
secrfftly  and  at  night— often  while  her  strange 
husband  filled  the  house  with  solemn  music — 
worked  at  her  needle  to  procure  the  means  of 
purchasing  paints,  canras,  brushes,  &c.,  for  her 
boy ;  toiling  secretly,  for  if  she  had  permitted 
the  father  'to  know  that  she  possessed  eren  a 
few  shllliugs,  he  would  have  extorted  them  f^om 
her.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  help  the  yoUtig 
painter  in  his  eager  self-teaching ;  for  she  pos- 
sessed no  other  knowledge  than  that  acquired 
at  a  viUsge  school  during  her  childhood.  Her 
own  fate  had  been  a  rery  sad  one.  She  was  a 
laborer^B  daughter,  betrothed  from  early  girlhood 
to  a  sailor,  who  was  her  cousin ;  but  during  one 
of  his  voyages — the  last  he  was  to  make  before 
their  marriage— her  beauty  attracted  the  admi- 
ration of  the  rich  Mr.  Monckton,  and  he  offered 
to  make  her  his  wife.  The  poor  girl  would  fain 
have  refused  him,  and  kept  her  promise  to  her 
abiMmt  lover,  but  her  family  were  flattered  and 
dasKled  by  the  idea  of  her  wedding  atnan  known 
to  be  BO  wealthy,  and  she  was  not  proof  against 
thrir  entreaties  and  their  anger.  She  married 
him ;  her  relatives,  however,  derived  no  benefit 
from  the  match  their  selfishneiis  had  made.  The 
Miser^s  doors  were  dosed  against  them;  and 
last  his  wife  should  be  tempted  to  ailsist  their 
poverty  at  his  expense,  he  forbade  her  ever  seeing 
her  parents.  A  weary  lot  had  been  poor  Mary's 
f^m  that  hour  she  married.  Uer  only  comfort 
was  derived  from  her  children ;  and  even  they 
became  a  source  of  sorrow  as  they  grew  past 
infancy,  and  she  found  that  her  husband's  ava- 
rice would  deny  them  even  the  advantages  she 
had  Ai^Joyed  as  a  poor  cottage  child.  They  re- 
ooived  no  education  but  such  as  she  could  give 
them;  nay,  were  made  to  toil  at  the  lowest 
druilRrry  In  return  for  the  scanty  food  and 
olothing  thfir  fither  bestowed.  She  taught 
them  to  read  and  write ;  and  afterward  Richard, 
the  ehler,  became  his  own  instructor.  There 
were  many  old  books  to  be  found  in  the  farm- 
houtr,  and  of  those  he  made  himself  master. 
The  vlUagers,  who  had  a  few  volumes,  were 
wlUmg  lu  lund  them  to  such  a  clever  lad;  and 
at  It^nfth,  as  we  have  said,  his  genius  fbr  paint- 
ing ilovolopM  itsf^lf,  and  was  ministered  to  by 
hiM  mnihrr*ii  Industry.  We  remember  seeing 
his  fitst  attrmpl  at  original  composition.  It 
Was  btildly  coiuxttved  and  well  executed,  oonsld- 
•rlug  the  dllHcultIrs  under  which  he  labored: 
the  nuUjiK^I  was  Phaston  driving  tha  chariot  of 


the  son.  It  was  shown  to  the  dergyuian  of  the 
village,  a  man  of  great  taste,  and  a  connobeenr 
in  painting.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  it 
that  he  became  the  warm  friend  of  the  young 
artist,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted, 
his  instructor  in  literature  and  painting.  The 
younger  brother  inherited  his  father's  taste  for 
music,  and  was  a  quiet,  thoughtful  child,  pas- 
sionately attached  to  Richard,  on  whom  he 
looked  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  talent. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  touching  than 
the  attachment  of  these  two  brothers  :  at  their 
leisure  hours  they  were  always  to  be  seen  to 
gether ;  their  pleasures  or  sorrows  were  mutual. 

The  privations,  injustice,  and  restraint  to 
which  they  were  subjected  appeared  to  bind 
them  to  each  other  with  a  love  "pawing  the 
love  of  woman;"  and  both  found  consolatioii 
in  the  mental  gifts  mercifully  imparted  to 
them. 

About  four  years  after  we  first  became  ao< 
quainted  with  the  Moncktons,  the  fair,  gentle 
child,  then  nearly  fourteen,  became  ill ;  growing 
thin,  pale,  and  weak,  till  his  mother  and  Rich- 
ard, in  great  alarm,  besought  old  Monckton  to 
let  him  have  hiedical  advice.  The  request  pro- 
duced a  storm  of  passionate  reprosches.  '^  The 
boy,"  he  said,  "was  well  enough.  He  ate  as 
much  as  was  good  for  him.  Did  they  think 
people  could  not  live  without  gormandizing  as 
they  did?  Did  they  imagine  he  should  throw 
away  his  little  means  upon  doctors,  who  were  all 
a  set  of  cheats  ?  He  should  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  1"  And  poor  Ernest  was  left  to  pine  and 
wither,,  till  Richard  in  despair  sought  out  a  phy- 
sician, and  telling  him  their  story,  besought  him 
to  come  and  see  his  brother,  promising  to  repay 
the  advice  he  asked  by  his  future  toil. 

Dr.  N  ■  was  a  kind-hearted,  benevolent 
man.  He  at  once  complied  with  the  youth's 
entreaty,  and  called  at  an  hour  when  the  old 
man  was  absent  at  the  farm.  He  found  hi5 
patient  worse  than  the  brother's  report  had  led 
him  to  believe.  The  illness  was  decline,  caused 
probably  by  want  of  sufficiently  nourishing  food 
at  a  period  of  rapid  growth,  and  increased  by 
the  overworking  of  a  mind  that  was  ever  crav- 
ing after  knowledge.  He  prescribed  such  reme- 
dies as  he  judged  best ;  but  informed  the  moth- 
er, at  the  same  time,  tliat  strengthening  food 
was  of  the  first  importance,  and  would  be  the 
best  means  to  effect  a  cure.  Alas  I  how  was  it 
to  be  obtained  ?  The  heart  of  the  miser  was 
impenetrable  to  their  remonstrances  and  en- 
treaties— what  was  life  in  his  eyes  compared 
with  gold  ?  When  they  found  that  no  human 
sympathy  could  be  expected  from  the  father,  the 
mother  and  brother  determined  to  use  their  own 
exertions  to  obey  the  behest  of  the  physician. 
Early  and  late  the  former  worked  at  her  needle, 
the  good  doctor  finding  her  as  much  employment 
as  he  could;  while  Richard,  abandoning  the 
study  of  his  art,  painted  valentines,  card-racks, 
and  fancy  articles  for  the  stationers,  and  sought 
eagerly  for  every  opportunity  of  winning  a  few 
shillings,  to  be  spent  in  ministering  to  the  com- 
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fort  of  tbe  beloved  waSem,     Bat  St 
late  :  £roert  saak  slowtj,  tat  Mrdj. 

Then  wcce  mtemis  wbm  Uie,  like  dM  itckcT 
ofan  expixiiig  lamp,  appeared  wmeetmtaSif  Unf* 
giing  with  death;  bnt  theae  rnraeifil  kn^hl^ 
eninga  were  always  tmcc^edtd  hj  a  aaove  cwtae 
prostration  and  langnor.     The 
for  which  Ernest  had  ahwaja  I 
grew    almost  8iq>erhimiao   daiiBf   his 
and  Richard  could  not  resist  "^^^w^f  a  little 
time  from  his  bosj  labors  to  paint  has  btother''s 
portrait.     In  the  execntioe  oi  this  task  c£  love. 
howcTer,  manjr  hindraooes  oeeanred;    aad  be- 
fore  it  was  more  than  a  sketch,  the  dear  onginal 
had  passed  away  from  them  in  one  oi  tho«e 
quiet  sleeps  which  in  soch  caaes,  are  ti^  nsnal 
harbinfera   of  death.     The   painting  was   re- 
moved to  Bichard*s  ehambec,  sad  in  the  fist 
agoDjT  of  hi»  griel^  fiorgotten;  hot  when  Ernest 
had  been  committed  to  the  grave,  aad  hie  had 
assumed  its  nsoal  monotony — more  gkwmj  now 
than  ever — he  remembered  his   attempt,  and 
resolred  on  flnishing  the  Hkfneas  from  memory. 
An  easy  task !  ibr  nightly,  in  his  shunbers,  he 
saw  the  fair,  sweet  faee  of  his  yooig  brother. 
The  second  morning  after  he  had  resomed  his 
pencil,  he  was  startled  at  finding  that  the  paint- 
ing appeared  to  be  in  a  more  adTanoed  stale 
than  he  had  left  it  the  night  before,  hot  he 
fancied   imagination   mast    be  juggling  hwfft 
and  that  he  really  had  done  more  than  he  re- 
membered.    The   following '  day,  howerer,  the 
same  phen<»nenon  startled  him,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  circamstanoe  to  his  mothsr.    She 
was  superstitions,  and  nerrons  from  sorrow  sad 
regret;  and  she  at  once  adopted  the  faneUmi 
notion  that  there  was  something  sopematnral 
in  the  matter;    fuggesting  the  poasftitity  of 
their  dear  Ernest's  gentle  q;>irit  having  thus 
cadearored  to  show  them,  that  in  another  ivorld 
he   BtUl    thought   of   them   and   lored   them. 
Richard  opmbated  the  idea  by  erery  argnment 
his  reason  offered  him;  but  as  he  was  oon- 
vinced  of  the  fsct,  and  could  give  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  it,  he  was  at  last  posnaded 
by  her  earnest  entreaties  to  leaTe  the  picture 
untouched  for  two  or  three  days,  and  see  what 
consequences  would  fioHow.     The  painting  pto- 
gressedl  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  it  adranoed 
toward  completion.     Erery  morning  a  stronger 
likeness  of  the  dead  smiled  on  them  from  the 
canvas,  and  a  more  skillful  hand   ^>>^    the 
young  painter's  appeared  to  be  engaged  on  the 
work.     It  was  a  marrel  past  their  simple  com- 
prehension; but  the  mother,  confirmed  in  her 
first  belief,   resolved    to  watch,   and  try  if  it 
might  be  permitted  to  her  living  eyes  to  gaze 
upon  the  child  whom  the  grave  had  shut  from 
her  Bight.     With  this  hope  she  concealed  her- 
•<'l^  without  Richard's  knowledge,  in  a  targe 
closet  in  his  bed-room^—placing  the  door  ajar 
that  she  might  see  all  that  passed  in  the  cham- 
ber.     Her  watch  was  of  no  long  duration ;  sud- 
denly her    sleeping  son  rose  from  his  couch, 
lighted  his  candle,  approached   his  easel,  and 
begaii  to  work  at  the  portrait  I    Much  sjanazrd 


ftke  hrlie^'d  he 


H' 


aafiyat  ihe  < 

«nha,JLi.X:. 
her  t^dsag-piaoe,  ac^  spcke  ta  xjml, 
ncr  no  acsw«v;  she  itLiod  ^eL^m  k.=& — b 
^v  BDt ;  he  was  fsat  a*>^ !     It  was  -^i 
tfint*  pairrng;  ior  ^.re  had  in  thu  t^ 
barat  tl^  haods  cf  saatttf,  sad  the  sea 
bnijst  had  ach*mJ  a  vo«k  of  art  that  i 
ed  all  the  e£Uts  of  h^  waking  faosos. 
j      The  stocy  «f  tike  sceep-pamtinf  ga* 
'  aad  reached  the  cars  of  a  gentieman  of  large 
]  fiattne,  who  reatded  in  the  neighbofhood.     Hs 
j 'Ailed  on  the  yovng  artist ;  was  pleaaed  with  his 
mMjMy»r«  ^  aod  propoaed  ftigaging  him  as  travel- 
*  ing  eompaoioo  to  his  own  son,  ayooth  aboot  to 
I  Tisit  Italy  with  his  tutor:  profeing  a  salary  that 
!  wenld  enable  him  to  aaltrrate  his  gains  for 
painting  in  the  bad  oi  its  birth,  and  of  its  per- 
feetmatniity.    The  offer  was  eagerly  and  thanfc. 
fidly  aooepted,  and  otd  Honcktcn  made  no  oppa- 
ritaan  tohis  son's  wish :  he  was  only  too  thsnkfal 
to  be  relieved  from  the  harden  </(  sopf^orting  him. 
Indeed  the  miaer  was  somewhat  changed  since 
Ernest's  death ;  not  that  he  tj^wtjaed  in  wonb 
any  remorM  for  having  preCened  his  gold  to 
'the  hie  o€  his  fsir  yoong  son;  but  from  thai 
time  he  never  touched  the  oigan     the  spirit  of 
mnsie  appeared  to  have  died  with  Ernest ;  and 
ha  often  visibly  shrank  from  meeting  the  sOeni 
reproach  of  Richard's  eyes.     The  neighbors  also 
■hnnned  him ;  they  had  loved  poor  £m«vt,  and 
the  eoodnet  of  hia  Esther  toward  him — the  faet 
of  his  refiiBnig  to  pay  the  physician  who  had 
Attended  huB,  "^  beeansa  he  nam  scot  for  him" 
— «M  the  mean,  panper-lfte  frmeval  which  ha 
had  grudgingly  bestowed  on  the  dead — revolted 
and  diigpsted  them.     A  mean  frmeral  was  one 
of  the  ofleases  the  people  of  K never  for- 
gave I     The  old  man  probably  detected  soma, 
thing  of  their  lieeliagB  in  their  manners,  for  ha 
gradually  gave  vp  his  ordinary  work  about  the 
village— that  ia,  the  keeping  in  repair  Mich  cot. 
tages  as  belonged  to  him— and  remained  mnch 
within  doors.     This  change  of  habits  and  want 
of  exercise  told  fatally  on  three  score  and  ten, 
and  probably  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
place  two  years  after  his  son's.     He  died  with- 
out  a  will,  bnt  left  very  oonaiderable  property. 
It  was  supposed  he  died  intestate,  either  be- 
cause  he  grudged  the  expense  of  making  a  will, 
or  because  he  eonld  not  endure  the  thought  of 
parting  from  the  gold  which  had  had  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  his  life.     Richard,  on  his 
return,  repaired  the  old  farm-house,  and  restored 
it  to  something  like  comfort.    He  proved  liberal, 
but  not  (as  is  frequently  the  case  in  such  in- 
stances) lavish.     The  only  piece  of  extravaganoe 
of  which  he  was  ever  acoused — and  it  was  the 
village  stone-mason  who  blamed  him  for  that- 
being  the  procuring  an  elegant  marble  menu* 
ment  from  Italy,  the  work  of  a  first-rate  sculp- 
tor,  to   place    over  the  grave  of  his  beloved 
brother.     The  figures  on  it  were— an  admira- 
ble likeness  of  Ernest,  taken  from  the  somnam- 
bulist's picture,  and  two  angelic  beings  In  tha 
act  of  presenting  the  risen  spirit  with  the  palmi 
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ftrxl  rrown  of  rlctory  (gained  orcr  •orrow,  suffer- 
Itip,  and  dpftth.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb 
)iiul  an  awAil  and  touching  meaning  to  those 
who  know  the  story  of  the  brother^s  life ;  and 
V  n  Itnow  not  how  we  can  better  conclude  our 
rkrtt'h***  of  the  insane  folly  of  gold-worship, 
Ihsn  by  flnl(»hing  them  with  those  solemn  words 
— **  hay  up  for  yourselves  treasure  in  heaven/' 


MY   NOVEL;    OR,   VARIETIES  IN   EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER   VlL 

IRONARP  had  been  about  six  weeks  with 
J  his  undo,  and  those  weeks  were  well  spent. 
)VIr.  Uiohard  hnd  tak^n  him  to  his  counting-house, 
cind  initiated  him  into  the  business  and  the  mys-, 
tcrios  of  doublo  eatry ;  and,  in  return,  for  t)ie 
young  roan*s  readiness  and  seal  in  matters  which 
fb«  Aoute  trader  instiootively  felt  were  not  ex- 
Aclly  to  his  tastes,  Richard  engaged  the  best 
matiter  the  town  aflorded  to  read  with  his 
nephew  in  the  evening.  This  gentleman  was 
the  head-usher  of  a  large  school— who  had  his 
hours  to  hhnself  aller  eight  o'o]ook<— and  wfis 
ploftsod  to  vary  the  dull  routine  of  enforoed  les- 
sons by  instructions  to  a  pupil  who  took  delight, 
rdly^even  to  the  Latin  grammar.  Leonard 
made  rapid  strides,  and  learned  more  in  thoee 
six  weeks  than  many  a  oloverish  boy  does  in 
twice  as  many  months.  These  hoora' which 
Leonard  devoted  to  study  Richard  usually  spent 
tVom  hom»— sometimes  at  the  houses  of  his 
(;rand  acquaintaaoes  in  the  Abbey .  Oardeos, 
sometimes  ki  the  Reading-room  appropriated 
to  those  aristocrata.  If  he  staid  at  home,  k  wms 
in  company  with  hb  head^^lerk,  and  for  the 
|>ur|KMe  of  cbeoktng  his  account -books,  or  look- 
ing over  the  name*  of  dtmbtful  electors. 

Leonard  had  naturally  wished  to  commiiiH- 
rate  his  altered  prospects  to  his  ok)  friends,  that 
they  in  turn  might  rejoice  his  mother  with  such 
g\xid  tid.ngs.  But  he  had  not  been  two  days  in 
the  hou.^  before  Richard  had  strictly  (orhiddeQ 
all  stick  correspondence. 

**  Look  you,'*  said  he«  "  at  present  we  are  on 
aa  experiment— we  must  see  if  we  Kke  each 
i^her.  Suppose  we  don*t,  you  will  only  have 
r^i»ed  expeotatiiMis  in  your  mother  which  must 
cml  in  bitter  disappointment ;  and  suppoee  we 
di\  it  will  be  time  enoufih  to  write  when  some- 
thing  dftinite  U  t<»ttKHl." 

'•But  my  mother  will  be  »o  aaxioos— ** 

**  MakK*  )*\nir  mioii  easy  on  that  score.  I  will 
wiiie  regwlariy  H»  Mr.  iWle*  and  he  can  tell  her 
that  v\>u  are  >»ell  aad  thriving  No  more  wonK 
mv  man— when  1  say  a  thine,  I  »ay  it**  Then, 
v'AMNr>ing  that  Letwaid  Kh^s*^  bUnk  and  di»- 
*Ai>*tWl,  HH'han)  atW^dj  with  a  good-huacionpd 
*mi)^  ^*  \  hav^  my  reason*  ft^r  all  th»— yon  shall 
V^^oM  them  Uter,  And  I  tell  vxmi  what,  if  rou 
\Kv  as  I  bnl  y\Hi»  U  is  my  iatt^atuni  to  »HiW 
MMucthing  haiaisK^aM  on  Y\Hir  m\^her;  but  if 
\vm  *Km\  devU  a  feony  sihe'U  get  fn«i  me" 
^  With  that   RW^h^'vrturrt^l  *mi  hi*  he^U  and 


in  a  few  moments  his  voice  was  heard  loud  in 
objurgation  with  some  of  his  people. 

About  the  fourth  week  of  Leonardos  residence 
at  Mr.  Avenel's,  his  host  began  to  evince  a  cer- 
tain  change  of  manner.  He  was  no  longer  quite 
so  cordial  with  Leonard,  nor  did  he  take  the 
same  interest  in  his  progress.  About  the  same 
period  he  was  frequently  caught  by  the  London 
butler  before  the  looking-glas&  He  had  al- 
wa^s  been  a  smart  man  in  his  dress,  but  he  was 
now  more  particular.  He  would  spoil  three 
white  cravats  when  he  went  out  of  an  evening, 
before  he  could  satisfy  himself  as  to  a  tie.  He 
also  bought  a  peerage,  and  it  became  his  favor- 
ite study  at  odd  quarters  of  an  hour.  All  these 
symptoms  proceeded  from  a  cau^,  and  that 
cause  was — Woman. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
Ths  first  people  at  Sorewstown  were  indis- 
putably the  Pompleys.    Colonel  Pompley.  was 
grand,  but  Mrs.  Pompley  was  grander.    The 
Colonel  was  stately  in  right  of  his- military  rank 
and  his  services  in  India;   Mrs.  Pompley  was 
majestic  in  right  of  her  ooonections.  Indeed,  CcA- 
onel  Pompley  himself  would  have  been  crushed 
under  the  weight  of.the  dignities  which  his  lady 
heaped  upon  him,  if  he  had  not  been  enabled  to 
pr<^  his  position  with  a  "coooeotion"  of  bis  own. 
He  would  never  have  held  his  own,  nor  been 
permitted  to'  have  an  independent  opinion  on 
matters  aristocratic,  but  for  the  weU-soonding 
name  of  his  relations,  "  the  Digbies.''    Perhaps 
on  the  principle  that  ohacnrity  inoreases  the 
Mttoral  sixe  of  objects,  and  is  an  element  of  the 
Sohlime,  the  Cokmel  did  not  too  aoourately  define 
his  relations  "the  Digbies;"  he  let  it  be  casually 
tioderstood  that  they  were  the  Dighies  to  h« 
found  in  Debrett.     But  if  some  indiscreet  Vmi- 
g«tnan  (a  favorite  word  with  both  the  Pompleys) 
asked  point-blank  if  he  meant  ^my  Lofd  Dtgby,'* 
the  Colonel,  with  a  lofty  air,  answered— "The 
elder  branch,  sir^**     No  one  at  Sorewstown  bad 
ever  seen  these  Digbies :  they*  lay  amidst  the  Far 
— the  Recondite — even  to  the  wife  of  Colonel 
'  Pompley *s  bosom.     Now  and  then,  when  the 
{  Colonel  referred  to  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the 
!  uncertainty  of  human  affections,  he  wook!  say 
'  — "  When  yonng  Digby  and  I  were  boys  to- 
'  gether/^  and  then  add  with  a  sigh,  "but  we 
I  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world.    His  familr 
I  interest  secorvd  him  a  vnhable  appointment  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  British  dominioos.*'     Mrs. 
Pompley  was  always  rather  cowed  by  the  Dig- 
'  bies.    She  could  not  l>e  skeptical  as  to  this  coa« 
'  nectioa,  for  the  Colooel's  mother  was  certainlv 
a  Pigby,  and  the  Colood  impaled  the  Digbv 
arms.    Em  mwiid^,  as  the   French  say,  for 
these  marital  connections,  Mrs.  Pompley  had 
her  own  favorite  affinity,  which  she  speciallr 
selected  from  all  others  when  she  most  desireii 
to  proditce  e^lfect ;  nay,  even  opon  ordiaarr  oc« 
ca»i\ins  the  aaoM  rose  spontaneoosly  to  ber  lips 
—the  name  of  the  Hoaorah>  Mrs.  M^atcUer 
,  Was  the  fiuhion  of  a  gown  or  cajp  admired,  her 
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coasin,  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  had  just  sent  to  her  the 
pattero  from  Paris.  Was  it  a  question  whether 
the  Ministry  would  stand,  Mrs.  M^Catchley  was 
in  the  secret,  but  Mrs.  Pompkj  ^ad  been  re- 
quested not  to  say.  Did  it  freeze,  "  my  eousin, 
Mrs.  M'Catchley,  had  writtea  word  that  the 
icebergs  at  the  PoU  were  supposed  to  be  coming 
this  way."  Did  the  son  glow  with  more  than 
nsuaJ  fervor,  Mrs.  M^Catchley  had  informed  her 
^'  that  it  was  Sir  Henry  Halfbrd's  decided  opinion 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  cholera."  The 
l^ood  people  knew  all  that  was  doing  at  London, 
at  court,  ifi  this  world — nay,  almost  in  the  other 
— through  the  medium  of  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
M^Catchley.  IVlrs.  M'Catohley  was,  moreover, 
the  most  elegant  of  women,  the  wittiest  creature,- 
the  dearest.  King  George  the  Fourth  had  pre- 
sumed to  admire  Mrs.  M^Catcbley,  but  Mrs. 
M'Catchley,  though  no  prude,  let  him  see  that 
she  was  proof  against  the  corruptions  of  a  throne. 
So  long  bad  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Pompley's  friends 
been  filled  with  the  renown  of  Mrs.  M^Catchley, 
that  at  last  Mrs.  M^Catchley  was  secretly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  myth,  a  creature  of  the  elements, 
a  poetic  fiction  of  Mrs.  Pompley's.  Richard 
Avenel,  however,  though  by  no  means  a  credulous 
man,  was  an  implicit  believer  in  Mrs.  M 'Catch- 
ley.  He  had  learned  that  she  was  a  widow — an 
honorable  by  birth,  an  honorable  by  marriage — 
living  on  her  handsome  jointure,  and  refusing 
offers  every  day  that  she  so  lived.  Somehow  or 
other,  whenever  Richard  Avenel  thought  of  a 
wife,  he  thought^  the  Honorable  Mrs.  M'Catch- 
ley.  Perhaps  that  romantic  attachment  to  the 
iuir  invisible  preserved  him  heart-whole  among 
the  temptations  of  Screwstown.  Suddenly,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Abbey  Gardens,  Mrs. 
M'Catchley  proved  her  identity,  and  arrived  at 
Col.  Pompley's  in  a  handsome  traveling-carriage, 
attended  by  her  maid  and  footman.  She^had 
come  to  stay  some  weeks— a  tea-party  was  given 
in  her  honor.  Mr.  Avenel  and  his  nephew  were 
invited.  Colonel  Pompley,  who  kqpt  his  head 
clear  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
had  a  desire  to  get  from  the  Corporation  a  lease 
of  a  piece  of  ground  ^joining  his  garden,  and 
he  no  sooner  saw  Richard  Avenel  enter,  than  he 
caught  him  by  the  button,  and  drew  him  into  a 
quiet  corner  in  order  to  secure  his  interest. 
Leonard,  meanwhile,  was  borne  on  by  the  stream, 
till  his  progress  was  arrested  by  a  sofa  table  at 
which  sate  Mrs.  M'Catchley  herself^  with  Mrs. 
Pompley  by  her  side.  For  on  this  great  occa- 
sion the  hostess  had  abandoned  her  proper  post 
at  the  entrance,  and,  whether  to  show  her  respect 
to  Mrs.  M'Catehley,  or  to  show  Ikfrs.  M'Catoh- 
ley  her  well-kured  contempt  for  the  people  of 
Screwstown,  remained  in  state  by  her  friend, 
honoring  only  the  ilUi  of  the  town  with  intro- 
ductions to  the  ilhistrtous  visitor. 

Mrs.  M'Catohley  was  a  very  fine  womau— a 
womaa  who  justified  Mrs.  Pompley's  pride  in 
her.  Her  cheek-bones  were  rather  high,  it  is 
true,  but  that  proved  the  purity  of  her  Caledonian 
descent;  for  the  rest,  she  had  a  brilliant  com- 


plexion, heightened  by  a  toupfon  of  rouge — good 
eyes  and  teeth,  a  showy  figure,  and  aji  the  ladies 
of  Screwstown  pronounced  her  dress  to  be  per- 
fect. Bhe  might  have  arriven  at  that  age  at 
which  one  intends  to  stop  for  the  next  ten  years^ 
but  even  a  Frenchman  would  not  have  called  her 
piusee — that  is,  for  a  widow.  For  a  spinster,  it 
would  have  been  different. , 

Looking  round  her  with  a  glass,  which  Mrs. 
Pompley  was  i^i  the  habit  of  declaring  that "  Mrs.  , 
M'Catchley  used  like  an  angel,"  this  lady  sudr 
denly  perceived  Leonard  Avenel ;  and  his  quiet,  , 
simple,  thoughtful  air  and  looks  so  contrasted 
with  the  stiff  beaux  to  whom  she  had  been  pre« 
seated,  that  experienced  in  fashion  as  so.  fine  a 
personage  must  be  supposed,  to  be,  she  was 
nevertheless  deceived  into  whispering  to  Mrs* 
Pompley — 

^'  That  young  man  has  really  an  air  dittingtU 
— whobbe?" 

**  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Pompley,  in  unaffected  sur- 
prise, **  that  is  the  nephew  of  the  rich  Vulgarian 
I  was  telling  you  of  this  morning." 

"  Ah !  and  you  say  that  he  is  Mr.  Arundel's 
heir?" 
'  "  Avenel — not  Arundel — my  sweet  friend." 

"Avenel  is  not  a  bad  name,"  said  Mrs. 
M  'Catchley .    "  But  is  the  uncle,  really  so  rich  ?" 

"  fhe  Colonel  was  trying  this  very  diay  to  guess 
what  he  is  worthy  but  he  says  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  it." 

**  And  the  young  man  is  his  heir?" 

*'  It  is  thought  so :  and  reading  for  CoUegCi  I 
hear.    They  say  he  is  clever." 

tt  Present  him,  my  love  -,  I  like  clever  people," 
said  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  falling  back,  languidly. 

About  ten  minutes  afterward,  Richard  Avenel, 
having  effected  his  escape  from  the  Colonel,  and 
his  gaze  being  attracted  toward  the  sofa  table 
by  the  buzz  of  the  admiring  crowd,  beheld  his 
nephew  in  animated  conversation  with  the  long- 
cherished  idol  of  his  dreams.  A  fierce  pang  of 
jealousy  shot  through  his  breast.  His  nei)hew 
bad  never  looked  so  handsome  and  so  intelligent  j 
in  (act,  poor  Leonard  had  never  before  been 
drawn  out  by  a  woman  of  the  world,  who  had, 
learned  how  to  make  the  most  of  what  little  she 
knew.  And,  as  jealousy  operates  like  a  pair  of 
bellows  on  incipient  flames,  so,  at  first  sight  of 
the  smile  which  the  fair  widow  bestowed  upon 
Leonard,  the  heart  of  Mr.  Avenel  felt  in  a  blaze. 

He  approached  with  a  step  less  assured  than 
usual,  and,  overhearing  Leonard's  talk,  marveled 
much  at  the  boy^s  audacity.  Mrs.  M'Catchley 
had  been  speaking  of  Scotland  and  the  Waverley 
Novels,  about  which  Leonard  knew  nothing. 
But  he  knew  Burns,  and  on  Burns  he  grew  art- 
lessly eloquent.  Burns  the  poet  and  peasaqtj 
Leonard  might  well  be  eloquent  on  him.  Mrs. 
M'Catchley  was  amused  and  pleased  with  his 
freshness  and  naivete^  so  unlike  any  thing  she 
had  ever  heard  or  seen,  and  she  drew  him  on 
and  on,  till  Leonard  fell  to  quoting :  and  Richard 
heard,  with  less  respect  for  the  sentiment  than 
might  be  supposed,  that 
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"Rank  ia  btit  the gvAam  ttatDp, 
The  man**  the  gowd  for  a' tfaat**   - 

"Well!"  exclmimcd  Mr.  Avenel.  "Pretty 
piece  of  politeness  to  tell  that  to  a  lady  like  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  M^Catchley.  Toa^U  excuse 
him,  ma^am.'' 

"SirJ"  said  Mrs.  M*Catchley,  startled,  and 
KlUng  her  glass.  Leonard,  rather  confused, 
rose,  and  offered  his  chair  to  Richard,  who 
dropped  into  it.  The  lady,  without  waiting  for 
formal  introduction^  guessed  that  she  saw  the 
rich  uncle. 

"Such  a  sweet  poet — Bums!"  said  she,  drop- 
ping her  ^lass.  "And  it  is  so  refreshing  to  find' 
ao  much  youthful  enthusiasm,'*  she  added,  point- 
ing her  fan  toward  Leonard,  who  was  receding 
Cut  among  the  crowd. 

»    "Well,  he  is  youthful,  my  nephew— rrather 
green !" 

"Don't  say  green  I"  said  Mrs.  M»Catchley. 
Richard  blushed  scarlet.  He  was  afraid  he  had 
committed  himself  to  some  expression  low  and 
shocking.  The  lady  resumed,  "  Say  unsophisti- 
cated." 

\'  A  tarnation  long  word."  thought  Richard ; 
but  he  prudently  bowed,  and  held  his  tongue. 

"Young  men  nowadays,"  continued  Mrs. 
M*Catchley,  resettling  herself  on  the  sofjn,  "affect 
to  be  so  old.  They  don't  dance,  and  they  don't 
read,  and  they  don't  talk  much;  and  a  great 
many  of  them  wear  toupeta  before  they  are  two- 
and-tweuty  1" 

Richard  mechanically  passed  his  hand  through 
his  thick  curls.  But  he  was  still  mute ;  he  was 
still  ruefully  chewing  the  cud  of  the  epithet 
green.  What  occult  horrid  meaning  did  the 
word  convey  to  ears  police?  Why  should  he 
not  say  "  green  ?'* 

"  A  very  fine  young  man  your  nephew,  air," 
resumed  Mrs.  M*Catchley. 

Richard  grunted. 

"  And  seems  full  of  talent.  Not  yet  at  the 
University?  Will  he  go  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge ?'» 

"I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  if  I  shall 
send  him  to  the  University  at  all." 

"  A  young  man  of  his  expectations !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  M*Catchley,  artfully. 

"Expectations!"  repeated  Richard,  firing  up. 
"  Has  the  boy  been  talking  to  you  of  his  expect- 
ations ?" 

"No,  indeed,  sir.  But  the  nephew  of  the 
rich  Mr.  Avenel.  Ah,  one  hears  a  great  deal, 
you  know,  of  rich  people  j  it  is  the  penalty  of 
wealth,  Mr.  Avenel!" 

Richard  was  very  much  flattered.  His  crest 
rote. 

"  And  they  say,"  continued  Mrs.  M'Catchley, 
dropping  out  her  words  very  slowly,  as  she  ad- 
justed her  blonde  scarf,  "  that  Mr.  Avenel  has 
resolved  not  to  marry." 

"The  devil  they  do,  ma'am!"  bolted  out 
Richard,  gruffly  •,  and  then,  ashamed  of  his  lapna 
Hngua^  screwed  up  his  lips  firmly,  and  glared  on 
the  company  with  an  eye  of  indignant  fire. 


Mrs.  M'Catohley  observed  him  over  her  fan. 
Richard  turned  abruptly,  and  she  withdrew  her 
ejes  modestly,  and  raised  the  fan. 

"  She's  a  real  beauty,"  said  Richard,  between 
his  teeth. 

The  fan  fluttered. 

Five  ihinntes  afterward,  the  widow  and  the 
bachelor  seemed  so  much  at  their  ease  that  Mrs. 
Pompley—who  had  been  forced  to  leave  her 
friend,  in  order  to  receive  the  Dean's  lady — 
could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  sofa. 

Now,  it  was  from  that  evening  that  Mr. 
Richard  Avenel  exhibited  the  change  of  mood 
which  I  have  described.  And  from  that  even- 
ing he  abstained  from  taking  Leonard  with  him 
to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  Abbey  Gardens. 
# 
CHAPTER   IX. 

Some  days  aftefthis  memorable  $oirie,  Coloiiel 
Pompley  sat  alone  in  his  clrawing-roora  (wbich 
opened  pleasantly  on  an  old-fashioned  garden) 
absorbed  in  the  house-bills.  ^  For  Colonel  Pofaip- 
ley  did  not  leave  that  domestic  oare  to  his  lady 
— perha)>s  she  was  too  grand  for  it.  Colonel 
Pompley,  with  his  own  sonorous  voiee,  ordered 
the  joints,  and  with  his  own  heroio  hand  dis- 
pensed the  stores.  In  justice  to  the  Colonel,  I 
must  add^-at  whatever  risk  of  offense  to  the 
fair  sex — that  there  was  not  a  house  at  Screws- 
town  so  well  managed  as  the  Pompleys' ;  none 
which  so  successfully  achieved  the  difficult  art 
of  uniting  economy  with  show.  I  should  de- 
spair of  conveying  to  you  an  idea  of  the  extenr 
to  which  Colonel  Pompley  made  his  income  go. 
It  was  but  seven  hundred  a  year;  and  many  a 
family  contrive  to  do  less  upon  three  thousand. 
To  be  sore,  the  Pompleys  had  no  ohiklren  to 
sponge  upon  them.  What  they  had,  they  spent 
all  on  themselves.  Neither,  if  the  Pompleys 
never  exceeded  their  ipooroe,  did  they  pretend 
to  live  much  within  it.  The  two  ends  of  the 
year  met  at  Christmasr-just  met,  and  no  more. 

Colonel  Pompley  sate  at  his  desk.  He  was  in 
his  well-brushed  blue  coat — buttoned  across  bis 
breast — his  gray  trowsers  fitted  tight  to  his 
limbs,  and  fastened  under  his  boots  with  a  link 
chain .  He  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  in  straps . 
No  one  ever  saw  Colonel  Pompley  in  dressing, 
gown  and  slippers.  He  and  his  house  were  alike 
in  order — alwajrs  fit  to  be  seen — 

**From  mom  to  booo,  tnm  noon  <o  dewy  evs." 

The  Colonel  was  a  short  compact  man,  in- 
clined to  be  stout — ^with  a  very  red  face,  that 
seemed  not  only  shaved,  but  rasped.  He  wore  his 
hair  cropped  close,  except  just  in  front  where  it 
formed  what  the  hair-dresser  called  a  feather ; 
but  it  seemed  a  feather  of  iron,  so  stiff  and  so 
strong  was  it.  Firmness  and  precision  wero 
emphatically  marked  on  the  Colonel's  ooonte- 
nance.  Thero  was  a  resolute  strain  on  his  feat- 
ures, as  if  he  wna  always  employed  in  making 
the  two  ends  meet ! 

So  he  sate  before  his  house-book,  with  his  steel 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  making  orosaea  here  and 
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notes  of  interrogation  there.  "  Mrs.  M^CaUsh- 
\tfa  maid,"  said  the  Colonel  toiiimself,  ^'most 
be  put  upon  rations.  The  tea  that  she  drinks  I 
Good  Heavens ! — tea  again !" 

There  was  a  modest  ring  at  the  outer  door. 
^*  Too  early  for  a  visitor !"  thought  the  Colonel. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  the  Water-rates." 

The  neat  man-serraat — never  seea^  beyond 
the  offices,  save  in  grantU  tetmtj  plashed  and 
powdered — entered,  and  bowed. 

*^  A  gentleman,  sir,  wishes  to  see  yoa.^' 

*^  A  igentleroan,"  repeated  the  Colonel,  glan- 
cing toward  the  clock.  '*  Are  you  sure  it  is  a 
gentleman  ?" 

The  man  hesitated.  "Why,  sir,  I  benH  ex- 
actly sure ;  but  he  speaks  like  a  gfentleman.  Hje 
do  say  he  comes  from  London  to  see  you,  sir." 

A  long  and  interesting  correspondence  ^as 
then  being  held  between  the  Colonel  and  one-  of 
his  wife's  trustees,  tonohing  the  investment  of 
Mrs.  Pompley's  fortune.  It  might  be  the  tras. 
tee— nay,  it  must  be.  The  trustee  had  talked 
of  running  down  to  see  him. 

**Let  htm  come  in,"  said  the  Colonel*,  *|and 
when  I  ring — saodwiches  and  sherry." 

"Beef,  sir?" 

"Ham." 

The  Colonel  put  aside  his  house-book,  and 
wiped  his  pen. 

In  another  minute  the  door  opened,  and  the 
servant  announced — "  Mb.  Dioby.'**  ' 
'  The  Coloners  face  fell,  and  he  staggered  back. 

The  door  closed,  and  Mr.  Digby  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  leaning  on  the  great  writing- 
table  for  support.  The  poor. soldier  looked  sick- 
lier and  shabbier,  and  nearer  the  end  of  all  things 
in  life  and  fortune,  than  when  Lord  L'Estrange 
had  thrust  the  pocket-book  into  his  hands.  But 
still  the  servant  showed  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  celling  him  gentleman ;  there  was  no  other 
word  to  apply  to  him. 

"Sir,**"  began  Colonel  Pompley,  recovering 
himself,  and  with  gl-eat  solemnity,  "I  did  not 
expect  this  pleasure." 

The  poor  visitor  stared  round  him  dizzfly,  and 
sank  into  a  ehair,  breathing  hard.  The  Colonel 
looked  as  a  man  only  looks  upon  a  poor  relation, 
and  buttoned  up  first  one  trowser-pocket  and 
then  the  other. 

"I  thought  you  were  in  Canada,"  said  the 
Colonel  at  last. 

Mr.  Digby  bad  now  got  breath  to  speak,  and 
he  said  meekly,  "  The  climate  would  have  killed 
my  child,  and  it  is  two  years  since  I  returned." 

"You  ought  to  have  found  a  very  good  place 
in  England,  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  leave 
Canada." 

"She  could  not  have  lived  through  another 
winter  in  Canada — the  doctor  said  so." 

"  Pooh,"  quoth  the  Colonel. 

"  Mr.  Digby  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I  would 
not  come  to  you.  Colonel  Pompley,  while  you 
could  think  that  I  came  as  a  beggar  for  myself." 

The  ColoncFs  brow  relaxed.  "  A  very  hon- 
orable sentiment,  Mr.  Digby." 


"  No :  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal ;  but 
you  see.  Colonel,"  added  the  poor  relation,  w^lb 
a  faint  smile,  "  the  campaign  is  well-nigh  over, 
and  peace  is  at  hand." 

The  Colonel  seemed  touched. 

"Don't  talk  so,  Digby— I  don't  like  it.  Yon 
are  younger  than  I  am' — nothing  more  disagree, 
able  than  these  gloomy  views  of  things.  You 
have  got  enough  to  live  upon,  you  say — at  least 
so  I  understand  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ; 
and,  indeed,  I  coald  not  assist  you,  wq  many 
chums  on  me.    So  it  is  all  very  well,  Digby." 

*'0h,  Cok>nel  Pompley,"  cried  the  soldiei-, 
clasping  his  hands,  aiid  with  feverish  energy, 
"  ram  a  suppliant,  not  for  myself^  but  my  child ! 
I  have  but  one — only  one— a  "girl.  She  has  been 
so  good  to  me.  She  will  cost  you  little.  Take 
her  ^hen  1  die ;  promise  her  a  shelter — a  home. 
I  ask  no  more.  You  are  my  nearest  relative. 
I  have  no  other  to  look  to.  You  have  no  chil- 
dren of  your  own.  She  will  be  a  blessing  to 
you,  as  she  has  been  all  upon  earth  to  me  !" 

If  Colonel  Porapley's  face  was  red  in  ordinary 
hours,  no  epithet  sufficiently  rubicund  or  san- 
guineous can  express  Its  color  at  this  appeal- 
"  The  man's  mad,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  tone 
of  astonishment  that  almost  concealed  hb  wrath, 
"  stark  mad  I  I  take  his  child  I — lodge  and  board 
a  great,  positive,  hungry  child  I  Why,  sir,  many 
and  many  a  time  have  1  said  to  Mrs.  Pompley, 
^  *Tis  a  merey  we  have  no  children.  We  could 
never  live  in  this  style  if  We  had  children — never 
make  both  ends  meet.'  Child — the  most  ex- 
pensive, ravenous,  ruinous  thing  in  the  world — 
a  child  I" 

"She  has  been  accustomed  to  starve,"  said 
Mr.  Digby,  plaintively.  "Oh,  Colonel,  let  mc 
see  your  wife.  Her  heart  I  can  touch — she  is  a 
woman." 

Unlucky  father  1  A  more  untoward,  unsea- 
sonable request  the  Fates  could  not  have  put 
into  his  lips. 

Mrs.  Pompley  see  the  Digbies  1  Mrs.  Pomp- 
ley le&rn  the  condition  of  the  Colonel's  grand 
cotmections  I  The  Colonel  would  never  have 
been  his  own  man  again.  At  the  bare  idea,  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  have  sunk  into  the  earth  with 
shame.  In  his  alarm  he  made  a  stride  to  the 
door,  with  the  intention  of  locking  it.  Good 
heavens,  if  Mrs.  Pompley  should  come  in  1  And 
the  Irian,  too,  had  been  annotinoed  by  name. 
Mrs.  Pompley  might  have  learned  already  that 
a  Digby  was  with  her  husband — she  might  be 
actually  dressing  to  receive  him  worthily — there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

The  Colonel  exploded.  "Sir,  I  wonder  at 
your  impudence.  See  Mrs.  Pompley!  Hush, 
sir,  hush  I — hold  your  tongue.  I  have  disowned 
your  connection.  I  will  not  have  my  wife — a 
woman,  sir,  of  the  first  family— disgraced  by  it. 
Yes;  you  need  not  fire  up.  John  Pompley  is 
not  a  man  to  be  bullied  in  his  own  house.  I 
say  disgraced.  Did  not  you  run  iato  debt,  and 
spend  your  fortune  ?  Did  not  you  marry  a  low 
creature— «  vulgarian — a  tradesman's  daughter  ? 
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a  \n^%i»itktJtiA  cferf /man  1  Did  not  yoa  sell  yoor 
<.4«MUi*»*</«  7  Heaven  knows  wbi^t  became  of 
nm  m^Ant-yi  Did  not  joa  torn  (1  shudder  to 
Mtj  if,  s  tiomnyak  sta|^e>pUyer^  sir  ?  And  then, 
)*M-«  ;o<i  were  on  your  last  legs,  did  I  not  give 
/ott  JLr^iMi  ottt  of  my  own  pnrse  to  go  to  Canada? 
J^uti  i^*w  here  yoo  are  again — and  ask  me,  with 
a  ^-o^iUMfs*  tiiat^-that  takes  away  my  breath — 
'4fJk4r*  away — my  breath,  sir — to  provide -for  the 
L^j  VM«  b»t«;  ihM^gbt  proper  to  have;  a  child, 
»  wj^  *'am.'^  K'i0mtk  tm  the  piother*t  tide  are  oT  the 
wM  ^uy*t*iK  sbd  d*MTedjtahle  condition.  Leave 
«.;  htM^^,  i««ve  a — ^*toA  heavens,  sir,  not  that 
*  «/-  -:  *„%  Aftd  the  Colonel  opened  the  glass- 
^v/f  u.«*  M  tuUi  the  garden.  **J  will  let  you 
vvt  *i.  •  way,  Vi  >lr«.  Pompley  shoold  see 
w', '  And  with  that  thought  the  Colonel  aU 
^,  *>  \y  \ttHtktiA  his  arm  into  bit  poor  relet ion^^ 
u^\  hunwd  bim  into  ^he  garden. 

Mr  i>iu^>y  Miid  not  a  word,  but  be  struggled 
,i  jtfi  iuurWy  io  ssuape  from  the  Coloneri  arm; 
«iul  his  <'olor  wsnt  and  came,  came  and  went, 
wtib  a  i{uiukno»ii  that  showed  that  in  th9se 
t*iituukfn  vviiu  there  were  still  some  drops  of  a 
hulduir'*  UUhkI. 

Hut  tho  i'ulunel  had  now  reached  a  little  pos- 
icMii-do«)r  in  the  garden  wall.  He  opened  the 
ItiioU,  and  thrust  out  hit  poor  oousio.  Then, 
Uiitking  down  the  laa*!  which  was  long,  straight, 
nnd  imrrow,  and  seeing  it  was  quite  solitary,  his 
e>o  fell  npun  the  forlorn  man,  and  remorse  shot 
tbi^mgh  his  heart.  For  a  naoroent  the  hardest 
of  all  kinds  of  avarice,  that  of  the  gtntetl^  re- 
lated its  gripe.  For  a  moment  the  most  intoU 
tr.ut  ot*  ail  forms  of  pride,  that  which  is  based 
u.-xa  fal$«  pretensea.  bushed  its  voice,  and  the 
L  .  oel  iu»tuy  drew  out  his  purse.  *' There,'* 
51.C  be — -*  tiisx  IS  alt  I  can  do  for  you.  Do  leave 
:.io  tow  as  quick  as  jou  can«  and  don't  mention 
,» .'ur  saae  to  aay  one.  Your  father  was  such  a 
rc^poc'i.af  saan— beae£ced  clergyman !" 

^  And  pud  for  your  commis^^Uun,  Mr.  Pomp- 
•if  J.  My  caase  '^4  am  not  asiiamed  of  it.  But 
o-  =«x  :V^^  I  >kali  claim  your  rektioDship.    No; 

I  ATS  a^&aOMd  Oi'  )^M  .'*^ 

T^  pcvc  cva^.o  put  a^ide  the  purse,  still 
5cr>:..':>f>i  icv^xxi  turn,  with  a  scornful  hand,  and 
w»-t«\:  £railT  down  the  lane. 

C\-,c<;  PvXDiMfT  Stood  irresolute.  At  that  [  ©state,  £  i^0  a  year ;  pursued  by  aUack ;  aever 
mo4£«^ci  a  wiadow  iu  his  house  was  thrown  .  beU>re  fit  for  business,  not  fit  now;  hoMstai  the 
open.  He  heard  the  no«$e,  turned  round,  aad  "  day,  but  keeps  slovenly  aeoooato :  ehiU  caa  aot 
5*«r  his  wje  Uvi^;tt«j  out.  \  bear  the  winter  of  Canada;  Digby  wrapped  ap 


fortune,  Digby— what  we  have  seen  him  1  Yet 
Digby  had  np  vice ;  he  did  not  drink,  nor  gam- 
ble. What  was  be,  then  ?  Helpless,  fie  had 
been  an  only  son>— a  spoiled  ohikl — brought  op 
as.**  a  gentleman ;"  that  is,  as  a  man  who  was 
not  expected  to  be  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  any 
thing.  He  entered,  aa  we  have  seen,  a  very 
expeasive  regiment,  wherein  he  ibund  himself^ 
at  bis  father's  death,  with  X4000  and  the  iaoa- 
pacity  *to  say  **  No.''  Not  naturally  extrava- 
gant, but  without  an  kiea  of  the  value  of  money — 
Uie  easiest,  gentlest,  best-tampered  man  wbosa 
example  ever  led  astray.  This  part  of  his  ca- 
reer eompriaed  a  very  common  tustory-^-the 
poor  man  living  on  equal  terms  with  the  riek. 
Debt;  reconrse  to  usurers;  bilb  signed  soom- 
times  for  others,  renewed  a^  twenty  per  eeat. ; 
the  X4000  melted  like  snow;  patlietic  appeal  to 
relations ;  relations  hav«  children -of  their  own ; 
small  help  given  grudgingly,  eked  out  by  mnek 
advice,  ajMl  coupled  with  conditions.  Amnag 
the  conditions  there  vras  a  very  proper  and  pru- 
dent one— exchange  into  a  less  expensive  regi- 
ment Exchange  edected;  peaoe;- obseura 
country  quarters;  eii«M',  flute-playing  and  idle- 
ness. Mr.  Digby  had  no  resources  on  a  rainy 
day — except  fluie-f»layiag ;  pretty  girl  of  iaferior 
rank ;  all  the  officers  after  her ;  Digby  saotttea; 
pret^  girl  very  virtuous;  Digby  forma  hooora- 
ble  intentions;  excellent  sentiments;  imprudent 
marriage.  Digby  falls  in  life ;  ooloael's  lady  will 
not  associate  with  Mrs.  Digby ;  Digby  cut  by 
his  whole  kith  and  kin  $  many  disagreeable  etr* 
cumstances  in  regimental  life ;  Digby  sells  out ; 
love  in  a  cottage;  execution  in  ditto.  Digby 
bad  beea  much  applauded  as  an  smaieur  actor ; 
thinks  of  the  stage;  genteel  ooosedy — a  gentle- 
manlike profession.  Tries  in  a  provincial  Iowa, 
under  another  name;  unhappily  suoceeds;  life 
uf  an  actor ;  hand-to-mouth  life ;  illness ;  ehesi 
aOccted;  Digby 's  voice  becomes  hoarse  and 
feeble ;  aot  aware  of  it ;  attributes  iailing  sae- 
ccss  to  ignorant  provincial  public;  appears  ia 
Liuhloo ;  is  hissed  ;  rttums  to  provinces ;  sinks 
into  very  small  parU;  prison;  despnir;  wi£i 
dies ;  appeal  again  to  relations ;  a  subseripCioa 
made  to  get  r^  of  him ;  send  him  out  of  the 
country ;  place  in  Canada— snperiateadent  to  aa 


Co\>c*i  rv>m{v<'T  sne;ftked  back  through  the 
shrubbery,  hiduxg  him^'lf  amocg  the  trees. 


in  the  child;  return  home;  mysterioBS  Ufo  far 
two  years;  chdd  patient,  thougktfal,  kmag; 
has  Vearaed  to  wurk ;  manages  Cor  (athcr ;  often 
M)}>(x^-ts  him;  constitutioa  rapidly  breaking ; 
thought  of  what  will  becooM  o(  dus  ekiU— 
wura  disease  o4'  aU.  Poor  Dighy  I  New  did 
a  base,  cruel,  uakukd  thing  ia  his  life;  and  here 


CUAPTCK   X. 
"Iu.-i.ccx  is  a  tV.'.jBf,'*  said  the  great  Car- 
(!.nal  RK^heUeu;  and  on  the  long  run,  I  fear. 
hv*  emioeuce  was  righu     If  v^hi  could  drop 

IVk  Axeael  and  Mr.  Dt^by  in  the  mKixUe  of ,  he  is»  walk.agdowaihe  knefrcagi  Co4oael  Fomp- 
l>\KHxUtre«t.^Dick  in  a  lusuaa  jacket,  Digby  .  le>  s  house  •  Now,  if  Digby  had  but  leaned  a 
ia  a  suit  ^^  supei tine— IVk  with  tixe  shiUuHr^  iii'Ue  of  the  worlds  cuuuag,  1  thiak  he  wouU 
ta  bi$  jxvUi,  Dijjby  >»ith  a  thousand  pmuHl»—  have  succeeded  area  wuh  C^^oael  Puapley. 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  ua  years,  )ou  looked  up    Had  he  speat  the  XlOO 
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i'E&trange  with  a  yiew  to  effect — had  he  be- 
stowed a  fitting  wardrobe  on  hiniself  and  his 
pretty  EUeo ;  had  he  stopped  at  the  last  stage, 
taken  thence  a  smart  chaise  and  pair,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  Cetonel  Pumplejr's  in  a  way 
that  would  not  have  discredited  the  Coloners 
conneotion,  and  then,  instead  of  praying  for 
home  and  shelter,  asked  the  Colonel  to  becoiDe 
guardian  to  his  ehild  in  case  of  his  death,  I  have 
a  strong  notion  that  the  Colonel,  in  spite  of  bis 
avarice,  would  have  stretched  both  ends  so  as  to 
take  in  Helen  Digby.  But  our  poor  friend  had 
no  such  arts,  imleed,  of  the  £100,  he  had  al- 
ready  very  little  left,  for  beibre  leaving  town  he 
had  committed  what  Sheridan  considered  the 
extreme  of  extravagance — frittered  away  his 
money  in  paying  his  debts;  and  as  for  dressing 
up  Helen  and  himself— if  that  thought  had  ever 
occurred  to  him,  he  woukl  have  rejected  it  as 
foolish.  He  would  have  thought  that  the  more 
he  showed  his  poverty,  the  more  he  would  be 
pitied — the  worst  mistalce  a  poor  cousin  can 
commit.  According  to  Tbeophrastus,  tha  part- 
ridge of  Paphlagonia  has  two  hearu ;  so  haw 
most  men  :  it  is  the  common  mimake  of  the  un- 
lucky to  knock  at  the  wrong  one. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Mr.  Digbt  entered  the  room  of  the  inn  in 
which  he  had  left  Helen.  She  was  seated  by, 
the  window,  and  looking  out  wistfully  ob  the 
narrow  street,  perhaps  at  the  children  at  phiy. 
There  had  never  been  a  playtime  for  Helen  Digby. 
She  sprang  forward  as  her  fathar  came  in.  His 
coming  was  her  holiday. 

*'  We  must  go  back  to  London,",  said  Mr, 
Dicrby,  sinking  helplessly  on  the  chair.  Then 
with  his  sort  of  sickly  smile — for  he  was  bland 
even  to  his  child-^*^  Will  yon  kindly  inquire  when 
the  first  coach  leaves?" 

All  the  active  cares  of  their  careful  life  de- 
volved upon  thai  quiet  child.  She  kissed  her 
father,  placed  before  him  a  cough  mixture  which 
he  bad  brought  from  London,  and  went  out  si- 
lently to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  joarney  back. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  father  and  child  were 
seated  in  the  night-coach,  with  one  other  pas- 
senger—a man  mof&ed  «p  to  the  chin.  After 
the  first  mile,  the  man  let  down  one  of  the  win-' 
dows.  Though  it  was  summer,  the  air  was  chill 
and  raw.    Digby  shivered  and  coughed. 

Helen  placed  her  hand  on  the  window,  and, 
leaning  toward  the  passenger,  whispered  softly. 
/'£h!"  said  the  passenger,  **draw  up  the 
windows?  You  have  got  your  own  window; 
this  is  mine.  Oxygen,  young  lady,"  he  added 
solemnly,  *^  oxygen  is  the  breath  of  life.  Cott, 
child!"  he  continued,  with  suppressed  choler, 
and  a  Welsh  pronunciation,  ^^  Cott  1  let  us  breathe 
and  Uve." 

Helen  was  Irightened,  and  recoiled. 

Her  father,  who  had  not  heard,  or  had  not 
heeded  this  colloquy,  retreated  mto  the  oorner, 
put  up  the  collar  of  bis  «oat,  and  ooughed  again. 


"  It  is  cold,  my  dear,"  said  he  languidly  to 
Helen, 

The  -passenger  caught  the  word,  and  replied 
indignantly,  but  as  if  soliloquizing — 

^^  Cold — ugh !  L  do  believe  the  English  are 
the  stofilest  people!  Look  at  their  four-post 
beds?— all  the  curtains  drawn,  shutters  closed, 
board  before  the  chimney — ^not  a  house  with  a 
ventihitor!  Cold— ugh!" 

The  window  next  Mr.  Digby  did  not  fit  well 
into  its  frame. 

^*  There  is  a  sad  draught,"  said  the  invalid. 

Helen  instantly  occupied  herself  in  stopping 
up  the  chinks  of  the  window  with  ber  hand- 
kerchief. Mr.  Digby  ghmoed  ruefully  at  the 
other  window.  The  look,  which  was  very  elo- 
quent, aroused  yet  more  the  traveler's  spleen. 

'*  Pleasant  1"  said  he.  "Cott!  Ivuppose  yoa 
will  ask  me  to  go  outside  next!  But  people 
who  travel  in  a  coach  should  know  the  law  of  a 
coach.  I  dooH  interfere  with  jrour  window ;  you 
have  no  business  to  interfere  with  mine." 

"  Sir,  I  did  not  speak,"  said  Mr.  Digby  meekly. 

"fiut  Miss  here  did." 

'"Ah,  sir!"  said  Helen  plaintively,  "if* yon 
knew  how  papa  sufiers  I"  And  her  hand  again 
moved  toward  the  obnoxioiis  window. 

"  No.  my  dear :  the  gentleman  is  in  bis  right," 
said  Mr.  Digby;  and,  bowing  with  his  wonted 
suavity,  he  added,  "  Excuse  her,  sir.  She  thinks 
a  great  deal  too  ranch  of  me." 

The  passenger  said  nothing,  and  Helen  nestled 
closer  to  her  father,  and  strove  to  screen  himt 
from  the  air. 

The  passenger  moved  uneasily.  •  "Well,"  said 
be,  with  a  sort  of  snort,  "  air  is  air,  and  right  is 
right;  but  iiere  gdes"— and  he  hastily  drew  up 
the  window. 

Helen  turned  her  fkee  full  toward  the  pas- 
senger with  a  grateful  expression,  visible  even 
in  the  dim  light. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  poor  Mr.  Digby; 
"I  am  ashamed  to"— his  congh  choked  the  resc 
of  the  sentence. 

The  passenger,  who  was  a  plethoric,  san- 
guineous man  felt  as  if  he  were  stifling.  Bnf 
he  took  oflf  his  wrappers,  and  resigned  the  oxy- 
gen like  a  hero. 

Presently  he  drew  nearer  to  the  sufiTerer,  and 
kid  hand  on  his  wrist. 

"Vou  are  feverish,  I  fear.  I  am  a  medical 
man.  St!— one — two.  Cott!  you  should  not 
travel;  you  are  not  fit  for  itl" 

Mr.  Digby  shook  hii  head ;  he  was  too  feeUo 
to  reply. 

The  passenger  thrust  his  hand  into  bis  coat* 
pocket,  and  drew  out  what  seemed  a  cigar-case, 
but  what,  in  fact,  was  a  leathern  repertory,  con- 
taining a  variety  of  minute  vials.  From  one 
of  these  vials  he  extracted  two  tiny  globules. 
"  There,"  said  he ;  "open  your  mouth — put  those 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  They  will  lower  the 
pttlse— check  the  fever.  Be  better  presently— 
but  should  not  travel — want  rest — yon  should 
be  in  bed.    Aconite !— Henbane  1— 4iuin  t    Yooc 
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papa  is  of  fieur  conplexioa — a  timid  character, 
I  should  say— a  horror  of  work,  perhaps.  £h, 
child?"  ^ 

**  Sir  1"  fahered  Helen,  astonished  and  alanup 
ed — Was  the  man  a  oonjares>? 

**A  case  for  phosphor /^^  cried  the  passen- 
ger; "that  fool  Browne  would  hare  said  ammc, 
DonH  be  persuaded  to  take  arsenic." 

"Arsenic,  sir  r*  echoed  the  mild  Digrbj.  "No; 
however  unfortunate  a  man  may  be,  I  think,  sir, 
that  suicide  is — tempting,  perbape,  bat  highly 
criminal." 

"Suicide,"  said  the  passenger  tranquilly — 
"  suicide  is  my  hobby  I  Yoa  have  no  symptom 
of  that  kind,  you  say  ?" 

"  Good  heavens !    No,  sir." 

"  If  ever  yon  feel  vbleatly  impelled  to  drown 
yourself,  take  pulsatiUa.  But  if  you  feel  a  pref- 
erence toward  blowing  out  your  brains,  accom- 
panied with  weight  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  appetite, 
dry  cough,  and  bad  coma — nUphtirtt  of  antu 
mony,    DonH  forget." 

Though  poor  Mr.  Digby  confusedly  thought 
that  the  gentleman  was  out  of  his  mind,  yet  he 
tried  politely  to  say  "  that  he  was  much  obliged, 
and  would  be  sure  to  remember ;"  but  his  tongue 
failed  him,  and  his  own  ideas  grew  perplexed. 
His  head  fell  back  heavily,  and  he  sank  into  a 
silence  which  seemed  that  of  sleep. 

The  traveler  looked  hard  at  Helen,  as  she 
gently  drew  her  father^  head  on  her  shoulder, 
and  there  pillowed  it  with  a  tendemeat  which 
was  more  that  of  mother  than  child. 

"  Moral  affections — soft— compassionate  1 — a 
good  child,  and  would  go  well  with — puUatiUa.^'' 

Helen  held  up  her  finger,  and  glanced  from 
her  father  to  the  traveler,  and  then  to  her  father 
again. 

"Certainly— ^M^MUttta/"  muttered  th^  home- 
opathist:  and,  ensconcing  himself  in  his  own 
comer,  he  also  sought  to  sleep.  But  after  vain 
efforts,  accompanieid  by  restless  gestures  and 
movements,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  again 
extracted  his  viaUbook. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  they  to  me  ?"  be  mut- 
tared.  "  Morbid  sensibility  of  character — coffet  ? 
No! — accompanied  by  vivacity  and  violence — 
iiMx/"  He  brought  his  book  to  the  vrindow, 
oontrived  to  read  the  label  on  a  pigmy  bottle. 
"  Nux  !  that's  it,"  he  said— and  he  swallowed  a 
globule ! 

"  Now,"  quoih  be,  after  a  pause,  "  I  don't  care 
a  straw  for  the  misfortunes  of  other  people;  nay, 
I  haVe  half  a  mind  to  let  down  the  window." 

Helen  looked  up. 

"Bat  I  won't,"  he  added,  resolutely;  and  this 
time  he  fell  fairly  asleep. 


CHAPTEB  XII. 
Tax  coach  stopped  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  allow 
tha  passengers  to  sup.  The  homeopathist  woke 
ap,  got  out,  gave  himself  a  shake,  and  inhaled 
the  fresh  air  into  his  vigorous  longs,  vrith  an 
evident  sensation  of  delight.  He  then  turned 
and  kx>ked  into  the  coach : 


"  Let  your  father  get  out,  my  dear,"  said  he. 
with  a  tone  more  gentle  than  usual.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  him  in-doors— perhaps  1  can  do  him 
good." 

But  what  was  Helen's  terror  when  she  found 
that  her  father  did  not  stir.  He  was  in  a  deep 
swoon,  and  still  quite  insensible  when  they  lifted 
him  from  the  carriage.  When  he  recovered  hia 
senses,  his  cough  returned,  and  the  effort  brought 
up  blood. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  farther. 
The  homeopathist  assisted  to  undress  and  put 
him  into  bed.  And  having  administered  another 
of  his  mysterious  globules,,  be  inquired  of  the 
landlady  how  iar  it  was  to  the  nearest  doctor— 
for  the  inn  stood  by  itself  in  a  small  hamlet. 
There  was  the  parish  apothecary  three  miles  off. 
But  on  hearing  that  the  gentlefolks  employed 
Dr.  Dosewell,  and  it  was  a  good  seven  miles  to 
his  house,  the  homeopathist  fiDtched  a  deep 
breath.  The  coach  only  stopped  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

"Cottl"  said  he  angrily  to  himself— "the 
mtx  was  a  failure.  My  sensibility  ia  chronic.  I 
must  go  through  a  long  course  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Hallo,  guard !  get  out  my  carpet-bag.  1  shan't 
go  on  to-night." 

And  the  good  man,  aAer  a  very  slight  supper, 
went  up-stairs  again  to  the  sufferer. 

"ShaU  I  send  for  Dr.  Dosewell,  sir?"  asked 
the  landlady,  stopping  him*  at  the  door.    • 

"Huml  At  what  hour  to-morraw  does  the 
next  coach  to  London  pass  ?" 

"Not  before  eight,  sir." 

"  Well,  send  for  the  doctor  to  be  bereft  seven. 
That  leaves  us  at  least  some  hoars  free  from  al- 
lopathy and  murder,"  grunted  the  disciple  of 
Hahnemann,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

Whether  it  was  the  globu)^  that  the  homeo- 
pathist  had  administered,  or  the  effect  of  nature, 
aided  by  repoee.  that  checked  the  efiiision  of 
blood,  and  restored  some  temporary  strength  to 
the  poor  sufferer,  is  more  than  it  becomes  one 
not  of  the  Faculty  to  opine.  But  certainly  Mr. 
Digby  seemed  better,  and  he  gradually  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep,  but  not  till  the  doctor  had  put 
his  ear  to  his  chest,  tapped  it  vrith  his  hand,  and 
asked  several  questions ;  aAer  which  the  homeo- 
pathist retired  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  and, 
leaning  his  face  on  his  hand,  seemed  to  meditate. 
From  his  thoughts  he  was  disturbed  by  a  gentle 
touch.    Helen  was  kneeling  at  bis  feet. 

^Is  he  very  ill — very?**  said  she;  and  her 
fond  wistful  eyes  were  fixed  oo  the  physician's 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  despair. 

"  Your  father  ts  very  ill,"  replied  the  doctor, 
af^er  a  short  pause.  ^*  He  can  not  move  hence 
for  some  days  at  least.  I  am  going  to  London 
— shall  I  call  on  your  relations,  jmd  tell  some  of 
them  to  join  you?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Helen,  color- 
ing.  "  But  do  not  fear ;  I  can  nurse  papa.  I 
think  he  has  been  wone  before— that  is,  he  has 
complained  more." 

The  bumeopathist  rose  and  took  two  strides 
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across  the  room,  then  he  paused  by  the  bed,  and 
listened  to  the  breathing  of  the  sleeping  man. 

He  stole  back  to  the  child,  who  was  still 
kneeling,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her. 
"u*amm  it,^'  said  he,  angrily,  and  putting  her 
down,  "  go  to  bed  now — ^you  are  not  wanted  any 
more." 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Helen,  "I  oan  not  leave 
him  so.    If  he  wakes  be  would  miss  me." 

The  doctor's  hand  trembled ;  he  had  recourse 
to  his  globules.  "  Anxiety,  grief  suppressed," 
mattered  he.  **  Don't  you  want  to  cry,  my  dear  ? 
Cry— do  1" 

'^  I  can't,"  murmured  Helen. 

^*  Pulsatilla  f"  said  the  doctor,  almost  with 
triumph.  "  I  said  so  Drom  the  first.  *  Open  your 
mouth — here !  Good  night.  My  room  is  oppo- 
site— No.  6 ;  call  me  if  he  wakes." 


CHAPTER  XML 

At  seven  o'clock  Dr.  Dosewell  arrived^  and 
was  shown  into  the  room  of  the  homeopatbist, 
who,  already  up  and  dressed,  had  visited  his 
patient. 

**  My  name  is  Morgan,^'  said  the  homeopatb- 
ist—" I  am  a  phy^cian.  I  leave  in  yohr  hands 
a  patient  whom,  I  fear,  neither  I  nor  you  can 
restore.     Come  and  look  at  him." 

The  two  doctors  went  into  the  sick-room. 
Mr.  Digby  was  very  feeble,  but  he  had  recovered 
bis  consciousness,  and  inclined  bis  head  oourt- 
eoa»ly. 

"I  am  sorry  to  cause  so  much  trouble,"  said 
be.  The  homeopatbist  drew  away  Helen;  the 
allopath ist  seated  himself  by  the  bedside  and  put 
His  questions,  felt  the  pulse,  sounded  the  lungs, 
and  looked  at  the  tongue  of  the  patient.  Helen*^ 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  strange  doctor,  and  her 
color  rose,  and  her  eye  sparkled  when  he  got  up 
cheerfully,  and  said  in  a  pleasant  voice,  "  Tou 
may  have  a  little  tea." 

"Tea!"  growled  the  homeopatbist — "bar- 
barian I" 

"  He  is  better,  then,  sir  ?"  said  Helen,  creep- 
ing to  the  allopalhist. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear^ertainly ;  and  we  shall 
do  very  well,  I  hope." 

The  two  doctors  then  withdrew. 

"Last  about  a  week!"  said  Dr.  Dosewell, 
smiling  pleasantly,  and  showing  a  very  white  set 
of  teeth. 

"  I  should  have  said  a  month ;  but  our  systems 
are  diflerent,"  replied  Dr.  Morgan,  drily. 

Dr.  Dosewell  (courteously). — "  We  country 
doctors  bow  to  our  metropolitan  superiors ;  what 
would  you  advise?  You  would  venture,  per- 
haps, the  experiment  of  bleeding." 

Dr.  Moeoam  (spluttering  and  growing  Welsh, 
which  he  never  did  but  in  excitement) . — "  Pleed ! 
Cott  in  heaven  I  do  you  think  I  am  a  butcher — 
an  executioner?    Plead !    Never." 

Dr.  Dosewell. — "I  don't  find  it  answer  my- 
self, when  both  lungs  are  gone !  But  perhaps 
you  are  for  inhaling." 

Dr.  Morgan.—."  Fiddledee !" 


Dr.  Dosewell  (with  soipe  displeasure). — 
"  What  would  you  advise,  then,  in  order  to  pro- 
long our  patient's  life  for  a  month  ?" 

Dr.  Morgan. — "  Stop  the  hiemoptysis — give 
him  Rhut  /^ 

Dr.  Dosewell.— "Rhus,  sir!  Rhut!  I  don't 
know  that  medicine.     Rliut  /" 

Dr.  Morgan.- miM  Tbxicothndron.^^ 

The  length  of  the  last  word  excited  Dr.  Dose- 
well's  respect.  A  word  of  five  syllables-rthis 
was  something  like !  He  bowed  deferentially, 
but  still  looked  puzzled.  At  last  he  said,  smiling 
frankly,  "  Tou  great  Loaded  practitioners  have 
so  many  new  medicines ;  may  1  ask  what  Rhos 
toxifo — ^toxioo — " 

"Dendroir." 

"Is?" 

"  The  juice  of  the  Upas— volgarJy  oalled  the 
Poison-tree." 

Dr.  Dosewell  started. 

"Upas — poison-tree— little  birds  that  come 
under  the  shade  fall  down  dead  I  You  give  upas 
juice  in  hsBmoptysis — whafs  the  dose?" 

Dr.  Morgan  grinned  maliciously,  and  produced 
a  globule  the  size  of  a  small  pin*s  head. 

Dr.  Dosewell  recoiled  in  disgust. 

"  Oh  !"  said  he,  very  coldly,  and  assuming  at 
once  an  air  of  superb  superiority,  "I  see,  a 
homeopatbist,  sir  I" 

"A  homeopatbist  1" 

"Uml" 

"Um!" 

"A  strange  system,  Dr.  Morgan,"  said  Dr. 
DoselK-ell,  recovering  his  cheerful  snrile,  but  with 
a  curl  of  contempt  in  it,  "and  would  soon  do  for 
the  druggists." 

"  Serve  'em  right.  The  druggists  soon  do  for 
the  patients." 

"Sir!" 

"Sirr' 

Dr.  Dosewell  (with  dignity). — "You  don't 
know,  perhaps.  Dr.  Morgan,  that  I  am  an  apothe- 
cary.as  well  as  a  surgeon.  In  fact,"  he  added, 
with  a  certain  grand  humility,  "  1  have  not  yet 
taken  a  diploma,  and  am  but  Doctor  by  courtesy." 

Dr.  Morgan. — "  All  one,  sir  I  Doctor  signs 
the  death  warrant — 'pothecary  does  the  deed !" 

Dr.  DoseMtell  (with  a  withering  sneer). — 
"  Certainly  we  don't  profess  to  keep  a  dying  man 
alive  upon  the  juice  of  the  deadly  upas-tree." 

Dr.  Morgan  (complacently). — "Of  course 
you  don't.  There  are  no  poisons  with  us.  That's 
just  thedifierence  between  you  and  me.  Dr.  Dose- 
well !" 

Dr.  Dosewell  (pointing  to  the  homeopath- 
ist's  traveling  pharmaoopoDia,  and  with  affected 
candor). — "Indeed,  I  have  always  said  that  if 
yon  can  do  no  good,  you  can  do  no  harm,  with 
your  infinitesimals." 

Dr.  Morgan,  who  had  been  obtuse  to  the  insinu- 
ation of  poisoning,  fires  up  violently  at  the  charge 
of  doing  no  harm. 

"You  know  nothing  about  it!  I  could  kill 
quite  as  many  people  as  yoo,  if  X  chose  it ;  but  I 
don't  choose." 
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His  sartoat — in  modern  phrase,  his  frookcoat 
— was  blue,  a  rioh  blae^  a  blue  that  the  royal 
brothers  of  George  the  Fourth  were  wont  to  fa- 
Tor.  And  the  sartoat,  single-breasted,  was 
thrown  open  gallantly;  and  in  the  second  bat^ 
ton-hole  thereof  was  «  moss  rose.  The  rest 
was  white,  and  the  trowsers  a  peari-gray,  with 
what  tailors  style  *^a  handsome  fall  over  the 
boot."  A  blue  and  white  silk  eravat,  tied  loose 
and  debonair ;  an  ample  field  of  shirt  front,  with 
plain  gold  studs ;  a  pair  of  lemon-colored  kid 
gloves,  and  a  white  hat,  placed  somewhat  too 
knowingly  on  one  side,  complete  the  description, 
and  *^give  the  world  assurance  of  the  man." 
And,  with  bis  light,  firm,  well-shaped  figure,  his 
clear  complexion,  his  keen,  bright  eye,  and  feat- 
cores  tliat  bespoke  tbe  ooarage,  precision,  and 
alertness  of  his  cbaraoter-«>that  is  to  say,  featoree 
bold,  not  large,  weN-defined,  and  iregalar — jrqp 
might  walk  long  through  town  or  coantry  before 
yon  would  see  a  handsomer  specimen  of  human- 
ity than  our  friend  Richard  Avenel. 

Handsome,  and  feeling  that  he  was  handsome ; 
rieh,  and  feeling  that  he  was  rich;  lord  of  the 
fete,  ai^l  feeling  that  he  was  lord  of  tbe  fdte, 
Richard  Avenel  stepped  out  apon  his  lawn. 

And  now  tbe  dast  began  to  rise  ak>ng  the  road, 
and  carriages,  and  gigs,  and  chaises,  and  flies 
might  be  seen  at  near  in^rvals  and  in  quirk 
procession.  People  came  pretty  much  aboat 
the  same  time— as  they  do  ia  the  coantry — ' 
heaven  reward  them  (or  ft  I 

Richard  Avenel  was  not  qnite  at  his  eaae  at 
first  in  receiving  his  guests,  especially  those 
whom  he  did  not  know  by  sight.  But  when  the 
dancing  began,  and  he  had  secured  the^iair  hand 
of  Mrs.  M^Catchley  for  the  initiatory  quadrille, 
his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  returned  to 
him';  «nd,  seeing  that  many  people  whom  he 
had  not  received  at  all  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves very  much,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  re- 
ceive those  who  came  after— «and  that  was  a 
great  relief  to  all  parties. 

Meanwhile  Leonard  looked  on  the  animated 
seene  with  a  silent  melancholy,  which  he  in  vain 
endeavored  to  shake  off— a  melancholy  more 
common  among  very  young  men  in  each  scenes 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  Somehow  or  other 
the  pleasure  was  not  congenial  to  him ;  hehad 
so  Mrs.  MOatchley  to  endear  it ;  be  knew  very 
few  people;  he  was  shy;  he  felt  his  position 
with  his  uncle  was  equivocal ;  he  bad  not  the 
habit  of  society ;  he  heard  incidentally  many  an 
ill-natured  remark  upon  his  uncle  and  the  enter- 
tainment ;  he  felt  indignant  and  mortified.  He 
had  been  a  great  deal  happier  eating  his  radishes 
and  reading  his  book  by  the  little  fountain  in 
Ricoaboeoa's  garden.  He  retired  to  a  quiet  part 
of  the  grounds,  seated  himself  under  a  tree,  lean- 
ed his  cheek  on  his  band,  and  mused.  He  was 
aoon  far  away— happy  age,  when,  whatever  the 
present,  the  future  seems  so  fair  and  so  infinite  I 

But  now  the  dijedne  had  succeeded  the  earlier 
dances ;  and,  as  champagne  flowed  royally,  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  entertainment  brightened. 


The  sun  was  beginning  to  slope  toward  the 
west,  when,  daring  a  teoiparary  cessation  of  the 
dance,  aU  the  guests  had  assembled  in  such  space 
as  the  tent  left  oa  the  lawn,  or  thickly  filled  the 
walks  immediately  adjcaning  it.  The  gay  dress- 
es of  the  ladies,  the  joyous  laughter  braid  ev- 
ery where,  and  the  brilliant  sunlight  over  aU, 
conveyed  even  to  Leonard 'the  notion,  net  of 
mere  hjrpocritical  pleasure,  but  actual- healthful 
happiness.*  He  was  attracted  from  his  reverie, 
and  timidly  mingled  with  the  groups.  Bat  Rich- 
ard Avenel,  with  the  fair  Mrs.  MK^atohley — her 
oomplexion  more  vivid,  and  her  eyes  more  das- 
zling,  and  her  step  more  elastic  than  usual — had 
turned  firom  the  ^yety  just  as  Leonard  had 
tumDad  toward  it,  and  was  now  on  tbe  very  spot 
(remote,  obsotrtre,  shaded  by  the  few  trees  above 
five  jrears  old  that  Mr.  Aveners  preperty  boast- 
ed) which  the  young  dreamer  bad  deeerted. 

And  then  1  Ah  1  then  1  moment  so  meet  for 
tbe  sweet  question  of  questions,  place  so  appro- 
priate for  the  delicate,  bashful,  murmured  pop- 
ping thereof! — suddenly  from  tbe  sward  before, 
iroro  tbe  groups  beyond,  there  floated  to  the  ears 
ef  Riehard  Avenel  an  indescribable,  mingled, 
ominous  sound — a  soqnd  a»of  a  genera)  titter — 
a  horrid,  malignant,  but  low  oaccjiination.  And 
Mrs.  M^Catcfaley,  stretching  forth  her  parasol, 
exclaimed,  ^-Dear  me,  Mr.  Avenel,  vrfaat  can 
they  be  all  crovrding  there  for?" 

There  are  certain  sounds  and  certain  sights — 
the  one  indistinct,  the  other  vaguely  oonjectura- 
ble— ^which,  nevertheless,  we  know  by  an  instinct, 
-bode  some  diabolical  agency  at  work  in  our  af- 
fiiirs.  And  if  any  man  gives  an  entertainment, 
and  hears  afar  a  general,  ill-suppressed,  derisive 
titter,  and  sees  all  his  guests  hurrying  toward 
one  spot,  I  defy  him  to  remain  unmoved  and  nn- 
inquisitive.  I  defy  him  still  more  to  take  that 
precise  occasion  (however  much  he  may  have 
before  designed  it)  to  drop  gracefully  on  his  right 
knee  before  the  handsomest  Mf^.  M*Catchley  in 
the  universe,  and — ^pop  the  question  t  '  Richard 
Avenel^  blurted  out  something  very  like  an  oath : 
and,  half  guessing  that  something  mui^t  have 
happened  that  it  would  not  be  pleasing  to  bring 
immediately  under  the  notice  of  Mrs.  M*Catch- 
ley,  he  said  hastily,  "  Excuse  me ;  I'll  just  go 
and  see  what  is  the  matter — prAy,  stay  till  I 
come  bacV."  With  that  he  sprang  forth';  fn  a 
minute  he  was  in '  the  midst  of  the  group,  that 
parted  aside  with  the  most  obliging  complacency 
to  make  way  for  him. 

"But  what's  the  matter?"  he  asked  impa- 
tiently, yet  fearfully.  Not  a  voice  answered. 
He  strode  on,  and  beheld  his  nephew  in  the  arms 
of  a  woman ! 

"  God  bless  my  sotil !"  said  Richard  Aveoiel 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

And  such  a  woman  f 

She  had  on  a  cotton  gown — ^very  neat,  I  dare 
say — ^Tor  an  under  housemaid;  and  iuch  thick 
shoes !  She  had  on  a  little  black  strew  bonnet, 
and  a  kerchief  that  might  have  cost  tenpencf , 
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piiMied  mcrofls  her  waist  instead  of  a  shawl ;  and 
she  looked  altogether — respectable,  no  doubt, 
but  Exceedingly  dusty  1  And  she  ^vas  hanging 
upon  Leonard's  neck,  and  scolding,  and  caress- 
ing, and  crying  very  loud.  **God  bless  my 
soul !''  said  Mr.  Richard  Avenel. 
'  And  as  he  uttered  that  innocent  selfobenedio- 
tion,  the  woman  hastily  turned  round,  and  dart- 
ing from  Leonard,  threw  herself  right  upon 
Richard  Avenel — burying  under  her  embrace 
blue  coat,  moss-rose,  white  waistcoat  and  all — 
with  a  vehement  sob  and  a  loud  exelamationJ 

**  Oh !  brother  Dick  I;— dear,  dear  brother 
Dick  t  and  I  lives  tb  see  thee  agin !  And  then 
came  two  such  l^issesr^you  might  have  heard 
them  a  mile  off!  The  situation  of  brother  Dick 
was  appalling^!  and  the  c^owd,  that  had  before 
only  tittered  politely^  could  not  now  resist  the 
efleot  of  this  sudden  efnbrace.  There  w^  a 
general  explosion !  It  was  a  roar  I  T'hat  roar 
would  have  killed  a  weak  man  j  but  it  sounded 
to  the  strong  heart  of  Richard. Avenel  like  the 
defiance  of  a  foe, -and  it  plucked  forth  in  an  in- 
stant from  ail  conventional  let  and  barrier  the 
native  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

He  lifted  abruptly  his  handsome  masculine 
head,  looked  round  the  ring  of  his  ill-bred  visitor^ 
with  a  haughty  stare  of  rebuke  and  surpriae. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,''  ihpn  said  he,  very 
coolly,  *'I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at] 
A  brother  and  sister  meet  after  many  years'  sep- 
aration, aAd  the  sister  cries,,  poor  thing.  For- 
my  part,  I  think  it  very  natural  that  tfU  should 
cry  'j  but  not  that  you  should  laugh !''  In  an  in- 
stant the  whole  shame  was  removed  from  Rich^ 
ard  Avenel,  and  rested  in  full  weight  upon  the 
bystanders.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  foolish 
emd  sheepish  they  all  looked,  nor  how  slinkingly 
each  tried  to  creep  off. 

Richard  Avenel  seized  his  advantage  with 
the  promptitude  of  a  man  who  had  got  on  in 
America,  and  was  therefore  accustomed  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  He  drew  Mrs.  Fairfield's 
arm  in  his,  and  led  her  into  the  bouse ;  bat  when 
he  had  got  her  safe  into  his  parlor — Leonard  fol- 
lowing all  the  time — and  the  door  was  closed 
upon  those  three,  then  Richard  Aveuel's  ire 
burst  forth. 

*'  You  impudent, ungrateful,  audacious — drab  I" 

Yes,  drab  was  the  word.  I  am  shocked  to 
say  it,  but  the  duties  of  a, historian  are  stern; 
and  the  word  tocu  drab. 

"Drab!"  faltered  poor  Jane  Fairfield;  and 
she  clutched  hold  of  Leonard  to  save  herself 
from  falling. 

•*  Sir  I"  cried  Leonard,  fiercely. 
You  might  as  well  have  cried  "sir"  to  a 
mountain-torrent.    Richard  hurried  on,  for  he 
was  furious. 

"  You  nasty,  dirty,  dusty  dowdy !  How  dare 
you  come  here  to  disgrace  me  in  my  own  house 
and  premises,  after  my  sending  you  fifty  pounds? 
To  take  the  very  lime,  too,  when — when — " 

Richard  gasped  for  breath ;  and  the  laugh  of 

his  guests  rang  in  his  cars,  and  got  into  his 
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chest,  and  choked  him.  Jane  Faitfiekl  drew 
herself  up,  and  her  tears  were  dried. 

"I  did  not  come  to  disgrace  you^  I  oame  to 
see  my  boy,  and — " 

"  Ha !"  interropted  Richard,  "  to  see  Atm." 

He  turned  to  Leonard :  "  You  have  written 
to  thus  woman,  then?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  haye.not.'*    ' 

"  I  believe  you  lie." 

"  He  does  not  lie ;  and  he  is  as  good  tajova* 
self,  and  better,  Richard  AreneV^  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Fairfiekl ;  "  and  I  ;«rQii't  stand  here  and 
hear  him,in8altedr-«that's  what  I  won't,  ^d 
as  for  your  fifty  pounds,  there  are  fbrty-fiv<e  of 
it;, and  I'U  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  till  I 
pay  back  the  other  five.  Aad  don't  be  afeard  I 
shall'  disgrace  you,  for  I'il  never  look  on  yuar 
face  agin ;  and  you're  a  wicked,  bad  man^-that's 
what  you  are." 

The  poor  woman^s  voioe  iraa  so  nused,  *ad 
so  shrill,  that  any  other  and.  more  rettofseful 
feeling  which  Richard  might  have  oonoeived, 
was  drowned  in  his  apinrehension  that  she  would 
be  overheard  by  his  senrants  or  his  gaesC»-^ 
masculine  apprehension,  with  which  lenMlei 
rarely  sympathize ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  inclined  to  consider  a  mean  and  oowardly 
terror  dn  the  part  of  their  male  oppressors. 

"  H^sh ! '  hokl  your  infernal  squall — do  1"  said 
Mr.  Avfenel,  in  a  tone  that  he  meant  to  be  Bootb> 
ing.  "There — sit  down — aad  don't  stir  till  I 
come  back  again,  and  can  talk  to  ywi  calmly*. 
Leonard,  follow  me,  and  help  to  explain  things 
to  our  guests*"         ^ 

Leonard  stood  still,  bnt  ehodi  his  head  slightly. 

"  What  do  yoQ-mean,  sir?"  said  Richard  Ave- 
nel, in  a  very  portentous  growl.  "  Shaking  your 
head  at  me?  Do  you  intend  to  disobey  me? 
You  had  better  take  care  !" 

Leonard's  fr6nt  rose ;  he  drew  one  arm  rooad 
his  mother,  an4  thus  hp  spoke : 

"  Sir,  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  generous, 
and  that  thought  alone  silenced  my  indignatiod, 
when  I  heard  you  address  such  language  to  my 
mother-,  for  I  felt  that,  if  I  spoke,  I  should  say  too 
much.  Nowlspeakjsnditistosayshortlythal — " 

"  Hush,  boy,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Fairfield,  fright- 
ened; "don't  jpind  me.  I  did  not  come  to 
make  mischief,  and  ruin  your  prospex.    Vil  go !" 

"  Will  you  ask  her  pardon,  Mr.  Avenel  ?" 
said  Leonard,  firmly 3  and  he  advanced  towal^ 
bis  uncle. 

Richard,  naturally  hot  and  intolerant  of  con- 
tradiction, w^  then  excited,  not  only  by  the 
angry  emotions  which  it  must  be  owned,  a  man 
so  mortified,  and  in  the  very  flush  of  triomph, 
might  well  experience,  but  by  much  more  W)ne 
than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinkrog ;  and  when 
Leonard  approached  him,  he  misinterpreted  the 
movement  into  one  of  menace  and  aggression. 
He  lifted  his  arm :  "  Come  a  step  nearerj"  said 
he,  between  his  teeth,  "and  VU  knock  you 
down."  Leonard  advanced  that  forbidden  step; 
but  as  Richard  caught  his  eve,  there  was  some^ 
thing  m  that  eye-HK>t  defying,  not  threatening,. 
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but  bold  and  dauntless — which  Richard  recog. 
oized  and  respected,  for  that  something  spoke 
the  freeman.  The  uncle's  arm  meohanioally 
fell  to  his  side. 

"You  can  not  strike  me,  Mr.'Avenel,"  said 
Leonard,  *'  for  you  p,Te  aware  that  I  could  not 
strike  again  my  mother's  brother.  As  her  son, 
I  once  more  say  to  you — ask  her  pardon."' 

*'Ten  thousand  devils  1  Are  you  mad? — or 
do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  you  insolent  beg- 
gar, fed  and  clothed  by  my  charity.  Ask  her 
pardon !  what  for?  That  she  has  made  me  the 
object  of*  jeer  and  ridicule  with  that  d— 4  c9tton 
gown,  and  those  doubled— d  thick  shoes?  I 
vow  and  protest  they've  got  nails  in  theml 
Hark  ye,  sir,  I've  been  insulted  by  her,  but  I'm 
not  to  be  bullied  by  yon.  Come  with  me  in- 
stantly, or  I  discard  you ;  not  a  shilling  of  mine 
1^11  you  have  as  long  as  I  live.  Take  your 
olioice — be  a  peasant,  a  laborer,  or — " 

"  A  base  renegade  to  natural  affection,  a  de- 
graded beggar  indeed !"  cried  Leonard,  his 
breast  heaving,  and  his  cheeks  in  a  glow. 
**  Mother,  mother,  come  away.  Never  fear — I 
hav«  strength  and  youth,  and  we  will  vrork  to- 
gether  as  before." 

But  poor  Mrs.  Fairfield,  overcome  by  her  ex- 
citement, had  suQk  down  into  Richard's  own 
handsome  morocco  leather  easy-chair,  and  could 
neither  speak  nor  stir. 

*' Confound  you  both!"  muttered  Richard. 
'^  You  can't  be  seen  creeping  out  of  my  house 
now.  Keep  her  here,  you  young  viper,  you; 
keep  her  till  I  come  baek ;  and  then  if  you 
choose  to  go,  go  and  be — " 

Not  finishing  his  sentence,  Mr.  Avenel  hur- 
Tied  out  of  the  room,  and  looked  the  door,  put- 
ting the  key  into  his  pocket.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  in  the  hall,  in  order  to  colleet  bis 
thoughts — drew  three  or  (bur  deep  breaths — 
gave  himself  a  great  shake— and,  resolved  to  be 
fiutfaful  to  his  principle  of  dohig  one  thing  at  a 
time,  shook  off  in  that  shake  all  disturbing  rec- 
dleetion  of  his  mutinous  captive^.  Stem  as 
Achilles  when  he  appeared  to  the  Trojans, 
Richard  Avenel  stalked  baek  to  his  lawn. 
» 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

Bbikp  as  had  b^en  his  absence,  the  host  could 
see  that,  in  the  interval,  a  great  and  notable 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  company. 
Some  of  those  who  lived  in  the  town  were  evi- 
dently preparing  X6  return  home  on  foot  •,  those 
who  lived  at  a  distance,  and  whose  carriages 
(having  been  sent  away,  and  ordered  to  return 
at  a  fixed  hour)  had  not  yet  arrived,  were  gath- 
ered together  in  small  knots  and  groups;  all 
looked  sullen  and  displeased,  and  all  instinctive- 
ly turned  from  their  boat  as  he  passed  them  by. 
They  felt  they  had  been  lectured,  and  they  were 
more  put  out  than  Ridhard  himself.  They  did 
not  know  if  they  ipight  not  be  lectured  again. 
This  vulgar  man,  of  what  might  he  not  be  capa- 
ble? 

Richard's  shrewd  sense  comprehended  in  an 


instant  all  the  difBculties  of  his  position ;  but  be 
walked  on  deliberately  and  directly  toward  Mrs. 
M^Catchley,  who  was  standing  near  the  grand 
marquee  with  the  Pompleys  and  the  Dean's 
lady.  As  these  personages  saw  him  make  thus 
boldly  toward  them,  there  was  a  flutter.  "  Hang 
the  fellow !"  said  the  Colonel,  intrenching  him- 
self in  his  stock,  *'  he  is  coming  here.'  Low  and 
shocking — what  shall  we  do  ?    Let  us  stroll  db." 

But  RicbaUd  threw  himself  in  the  vray  of  the 
retreat. 

"  Mrs.  M*Catchley,"  said  he,  very  gravely, 
and  ofl^ering  her  his  ahn,  ^*  allow  me  three  words 
with  you." 

The  poor  widow  looked  very  much  discom- 
posed. Mrs.  Pompley  pulled  her  by  the  sleeve. 
Richard  still  stood  gazing  into  her  fkce,  with  his 
arm  extended.  She  hesitated  a  minute,  and 
then  took  the  arm. 

*'  Monstrous  impudent  1"  cried  the  Colonel. 

"  Let  Mrs.  M*Catchley  alone,  my  dear,"  re- 
sponded Mr&.  Pompley;  the  will  know  how  to 
give  him  a  lesson !!' 

"  Madam,"  said  Richard,  as  soon  as  he  and 
his  companion  were  out  of  hearing,  '^  I  rely  on 
you  to  do  me  a  favor.'' 

"On  me?'; 

"  On  you,  and  you  alone.  You  have  influence 
with  all  those  people,  and  a  word  from  you  will 
eflectwhat  I  desire.  Mrs.M'Catcbley,"  added 
Richard,  with  a  solemnity  that  was  actually 
imposing,  "  I  flatter  myself  that  you  have  some 
friendship  for  me,  which  is  more  thka  I  can  say 
of  any  other  soul  in  these  grounds — will  you  do 
rae  this  (avor,  ay  or  no  ?" 

"What  is  it,  Mr,  Avenel?"  asked  Mrs. 
M'Catchley,  much  disturbed,  and  somewhat 
softened — for  she  was  by  no  means  a  woman 
without  feeling ;  indeed,  she  considered  herself 
nervous. 

"Get  all  your  friends — all  the  company,  in 
short — to  come  back  into  the  tent  for  refresh- 
ments— for  any  thing.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  to  them." 

"Bless  me!  Mr.  Avenel — a  few  words!" 
cried  the  widow,  "  but  that's  just  what  they  are 
all  afraid  of!  You  mast  pardon  me,  but  you 
really  can't  ask  people  to  a  dijtitni  dantantj  and 
then — scold  'em." 

"Tm  not  going  to  scold  them,"  said  Mr. 
Avenel,  very  seriously—'*  upon  my  honor,  I'm 
not !  I'm  going  to  make  all  right,  and  I  even 
hope  afterward  that  the  dancing  may  go  on— 
and  that  you  will  honor  me  again  with  your  hand. 
I  leave  you  to  your  task ;  and,  believe  roe,  I'm 
not  an  ungrateful  man."  He  spoke,  and  bowed 
-^not  without  some  dignity— and  vanished  with- 
in the  breakfast  division  of  the  marquee.  There 
he  busied  himself  in  re-collecting  the  waiters, 
and  directing  them  to  re-arrange  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  table  as  they  best  oould.  Mrs. 
M'Catchley,  whose  curiosity  and  interest  were 
aroused,  executed  her  commission  with  ail  the 
ability  and  tact  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  thQ^marquce.was 
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filled — the  corks  flew — ^the  ohampagneboadoed 
and  sparkled — ^people  drank  in  silence,  monohed 
fraits  and  cakes,  kept  up  their  courage  with  the 
consoions  sense  of  nambers,  and  felt  a  great  de- 
sire to  knew  what  was  coming.  Mr.  Avenel, 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  suddenly  rose — 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  s^  he,  "I  hare 
taken  the'  liberty  to  invite  you  once  more  into 
this  tent,  in  order  to  ask  you  to  S3rmpathfze  with 
me,  upon  an  occasion  which  took  v»  all  a  little 
by  surprise  to-day. 

"  Of  course,  you  all  know  I  am  a  new  man — 
the  maker  of  my  own  fortunes.'' 

A  great  many  heads  bowed  involuntarily. 
The  words  were  said  manfully,  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  respect. 

**  Probably,  too,"  resumed  Mr.  Avenel,  •'you 
may  know  that  I  am  the  son  of  very  honest 
tradespeople.  I  say  honest,  and  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  me — ^I  say  tradespeople,  and  Vm  not 
ashamed  of  them.  Mr  sister  married  and  6et«> 
tied  at  a  distance.  I  took  her  son  to  educate 
and  bring  up.  But  I  did  not  tell  her  where  he 
was,  nor  even  that  I  had  returned,  from  America 
— I  wished  to  choose  my  own  time  for  that, 
when  I  could  give  her  the  surprise,  not  only  of 
a  rich  brother,  but  of  a  son  whom  I  intended  to 
make  a  gentleman,  sd  far  as  manners  and  edu- 
cation can  make  one.  Well,  the  poor  dear 
woman  has  found  me  out  sooner  than  I  expect- 
ed, and  turned  the  tables  on  me  by  giving,  me  a 
surprise  of  her  own  invention.  Pray,  forgive 
the  confusion  this  little  family  scene  has  cre- 
ated ;  and  though  I  own  it  was  very  laughable- i(t 
the  moment,  and  I  was  wrong  to  say  otherwise, 
yet  I  am  sure  I  don't  judge  ill  of  your  good 
hearts  when  I  ask  you  to  think  what  brother 
and  sister  must  feel  who  parted  from  each  other 
when  they  were  boy  and  girl.  To  me  (and 
Richard  gave  a  great  gulp-r-for  he  felt  that  a 
great  gulp  alone  could  swallow  the  abominable 
lie  he  was  about  to  utter) — to  me  this  has  been 
a  very  happy  occasion/  I'm  a  plain  man;  no 
one  can  take  ill  what  I've  said.  And,  wishing 
that  you  may  be  all  as  happy  in  your  family  as 
I  am  in  mine — ^humble  though  it  be — I  beg  to 
drink  jrour  very  good  healths!" 

There  was  an  universal  applause  when  Rich- 
ard sate  do^n«-— and  so  well  in  his  plain  way 
had  he  looked  at  the  thing;,  and  done  the  thing, 
that  at  least  half  of  those  present — who  till  then 
had  certainly  disliked  and  half  despised  him — 
suddenly  felt  that  they  were  proud  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. For,  however  aristocratic  this 
country  of  ours  may  be,  and  however  especially 
aristocratic  be  the  genteeler  classes  in  provin- 
cial towns  and  coteries — there  is  nothing  which 
English  folks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in 
their  hearts  so  respect  as  a  man  who  has  risen 
from  nothing,  and  owns  it  frankly  I  Sir  Corap- 
ton  Delaval,  an  old  baronet,  with  a  pedigree  as 
long  as  a  Welshman's,  who  had  been  reluctantly 
decoyed  to  the  feast  by  his  three  udmarried 
daughters — not  one  of  whom,  however,  had 
hitherto  condescended  even  to  bow  to  the  host 


— now  rose.    It  was  his  right — he  was  the  flm 
person  there  in  rank  and  station. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  quoth  Sir  Compton 
Delaval,  "  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  feelings 
of  all  present  when  I  si^  that  we  have  heard 
with  g;reat  delight  and  admiration  the  words 
addressed  to  tis  by  our  excellent  host.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  if  any  of  us,  in  what  Mr.  Avenel 
describes  justly  as  the  surprise  of  the  moment, 
were  betrayed  into  an  unseemly  merriment  at — 
at — (the  Dean's  lady  whispefed  *some  of  the')— 
some  of  the — soma  of  the" — repeated  Sir  Corop- 
ton,.  puzzled,  and  coming  to  a  dead  look — (*  holi- 
est sentiments,'  whispered  the  Dean's  lady — 
"  ay,  some  of  the  holiest  sentiments  in  our  im* 
ture— I  beg  him  to  accept  our  sinceresT  apolo- 
gies. I  can  only  say,  for  my  part,  that  I  am 
proud  to  rank  Mr.  Avenel  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  (here  Sir  Compton  gave  a  sound- 
ing thump  on  the  table),  and  to  thank  Urn  for 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  entertainments  it  hat 
ever  t>een  my  lot  to  witness.  If  he  won  hiir  ibr<s 
tune  honestly,  he  knows  how  to  spend  it  nobly !" 

Whiz  went  a  fresh  bottle  of  cfaiampagne. 

*'  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking, 
but  I  could  not  repress  my  sentiments.  And 
I've  now  only  to  propose  to  you  the  health  of 
our  host,  Richard  Avenel,  Esquir^;  and  to 
couple  with  that  the  health  'of.  his — very  in- 
teresting sister,  and  long  life  to  them  both  !" 

The  sentence  was  half-drowned  in  enthusiastic 
plaudits,  and  in  three  cheers  for  Richard  Avenel, 
Esquire,  -and  his  very  interesting  sbter. 

*'  I'm  a  cursed  humbug,"  thought  Richard 
Avenel,  as  he  wiped  his  forehead;  "but  the 
world  if  such  a  humbug !" 

Then  he  glanced  toward  Mrs.  M*Catohley, 
and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  saw  Mrs.  M^Catch- 
ley  wiping  her  eyes. 

Now,  though  the  fair  widow  might  certainly 
have  contemplated  the  probability  of  accepting 
Mr.  Avenel  as  a  husband,  she  had  never  before 
felt  the  least  bit  in  love  with  him ;  and  now  she 
did.  There  is  something  in  courage  and  candor 
— at  a  word,  in  manliness — that  all  women,  the 
most  worldly,  do  admire  in  men ;  and  Richard 
Avenel,  humbug  though  his  oonsoienoe  said  he 
was,  seemed  to  Mrs.  M*Catchley  like  a  hero. 

The  host  saw  his  triumph.  "Now  for  an-^ 
other  dance  !"^  said  he,  gayly;  and  he  was 
about  to  offer  his  hand  to  Mrs.  M'Catchley, 
when  Sir  Compton  Delaval,  seizing  it,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  hearty  shake,  cried,  "You  have  not 
yet  danced  with  my  eldest  daughter ;  so,  if  you 
won't  ask  her,'  why,  I  must  offer  her  to  you  as 
your  partner.     Here— Sarah." 

Miss  Sarah  Delaval,  whe  was  five  feet  eight, 
and  as  stately  ae  she  was  tall,  bowed  her  head 
graciously ;  and  Mr.  Avenel,  before  he  knew 
where  he  was,  found  her  leaning  on  his  arm. 
But  as  he  passed  into  the  next  division  of  the 
tent,  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  gen- 
tlemen  who  thronged  round  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  Their  warm  English  hearts  could  not  be 
satisfied  till  they  had  so  repahred  the^sin  of    ^ 
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their  prttnotts  hiuightiiiefls  and  mockeiy.  Rich- 
ard Avenel  might  then  have  safely  introduced 
fait  sister — gown,  kerchief^  thick,  shoes  and  all — 
to  the  crowd  \  but  he  had  no  such  thought.  He 
thanked  heaven  devoutly  that  she  was  safely 
under  lock  and  key. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  dance  that  he  ooold 
secure  Mrs.  M'Catchley's  hand,  and  then  it  was^ 
twilight.  The  carriages  were  at  the  door,  bat 
no  one  yet  thought  orgoing.  People  were  really 
enjoying  themselves.  Mr.  Avenel  had  had  time, 
in  the  interim,  to  mature  all  hi*  I^&os  for  com- 
pleting and  consummating  that  triumph  which 
YaH  tact  and  pluck  had  drawn  from  his  momentary 
disgrace.  Exoited  as  he  was  with  wine  and 
suppressed  passion,  he  had  yet  the  s«Me  to  fieel 
that,  when  aH  the  halo  that  now  surrounded  him 
had  evaporated,  and  Mrs.  M*Catch)ey  wais  re- 
delivered up  to  the  Pomjdeys,  whont  he  felt  to 
be  the  last  person  his  interest  could  desire'for  her 
adviser*— the  thoiq^t  of  his  low  relations  would 
return  with  calm  reflection.  Now  was  the  time. 
The  iron  was  hot-^now  was  the  time  to  strike  it, 
and  forge  the  enduring  chain. 

As  he  led  Mrs.  M'Catohley  after  the  dance, 
into  the  lawn,  he  theref(Mre  said  tenderly— 

^^How  shall  I  thank  you  for  the  favor  you  have 
done  me  ?" 

"Oh I"  said  Mrs.  M*Cattohley,  warmly,  "it 
was  no  favor— and  I  am  ao  glad"*— She  stopped. 

"  You're  not  ashamed  of  me,  then,  in  spite  of 
what  has  happened?" 

"  Ashamed  of  you !  Why,  I  should  be  so  proud 
of  you,  if  I  weret— " 

"  Finish  the  sentence,  and  say— *  your  wife  I' 
— ^there  it  is  out.  My  dear  madam,  i  am  rich, 
as  you  know ;  I  love  you  very  heartily.  With 
jTonr  help,  I  think  I  can  make  a  figure  in  a  larger 
world  than  this ;  and  that  whatever  my  £ftther, 
my  grandson  at  least  wHl  foe— But  it  is  time 
enough  to  speak  of  kirn.  What  say  yon  ? — ^yott 
turn  away.  I'll  not  tease  you-^t  is  not  my  way. 
i  said  before,  ay  or  no;  and  your  kindness  so 
emboldens  me  that  I  say  it  again— «y  o\r  no  ?'* 

**  But  you  take  me  so  unawares — so— so— Lord, 
my  dear  Mr.  Avenel  j  you  are  so'hasty — ^I-^I — ." 
And  the  widow  actually  Uudied,  and  was  genu- 
inely bashful. 

Those  horrid  Pompleysl  "  thought  Bichatd, 
as  he  saw  the  Colonel  bustling  up  with  Mrs. 
M'Catchley's  cloak  on  his  arm. 

"  I  press  for  your  answer,"  continued  the  suitor, 
speaking  very  fast.  ^'^  I  shall  leave  this  pUce  to- 
morrow, if  you  vrill  not  giv^^it." 

"Leave  this  place— leave  me?" 

"  Then  you  will  be  mine  ?" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Avenel  1"  said  the  widow,  languidly, 
leaving  her  hand  in  hisj  "who  ean  resist  you?" 

Up  came  Colonel  Pbmpley ;  Richard  took  the 
shawl :  "  No  hurry  for  that  now,  Colonel — Mrs. 
M^Catchley  feels  already  at  home  here." 

Ten  toinutes  afterward  Richard  Avenel  so  con- 
trived that  it  was  known  by  the  whole  company 
that  their  host  was  accepted  by  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  M^Catchley.    And  every  one  said,  <'  He  is 


a  very  clever  man,  and  a  very  good  fellow,"  ex- 
cept the  Pompleys — and  the  Pom'^Ieys  were 
frantic.  Mr.  Richard  Avenel  bad  forced  his  way 
into  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  The  hus- 
band of  aa  Honorable— connected  with  peers  I 

"He  wiU  stand  for  our  city — Yalgarian!" 
cried  the  Cofonel.         ^ 
.  "  And  his  wife  will  walk  out  before  me,"  cried 
the  Colonel's  lady — "  nasty  woman  I"    And  she 
burst  into  tetirs. 

The  guests  were  gone ;  an^^ Richard  bad  now 
leisure  to  ooasider  what  course  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  his  sister  and  her  son.    • 

His  victory  over  his  guests  bad  in  much  soft- 
ened his  heart  toward. his  relations;  bat  he  st^ 
felt  bitterly  aggrieved  at  Mrs.  Fairfield's  unsea- 
sonable intrusion,  and  his  pride  was  greatly  chafed 
by  the  boldness  of  Leonard.  He  had  no  idea  of 
any  naan  whom  he  had  served,  or  meant  to  serve, 
having  a  will  of  his  own — having  a  single  thought 
in  opposition  to  his  pleasure.  He  began,  too,  to 
feel  that  words  had  passed  between  him  and 
Leonard  which  oould  not  be  well  forgotten  by 
either,  and  would  render  their  close  oonqection 
l^ss  pleasant  than  heretofore.  He,  the  great 
Richard  Avenel,  beg  pardon  of  Mrs.  Fairfield, 
the  washerwdman  I  No ;  ^he  and  Leonard  must 
beg  his.  "  That  must  be  the  first  step,"  said 
Richard  Avenel ;  "  and  I  suppose  tbey  have  come 
to  their  senses."  With  what  expectation,  he  un- 
locked the  door  of  his  parlor,  and  found  himself 
in  complete  solitude.  The  moon,  lately  risen, 
shone  full  mto  the  room,  and  lit  op  every  corner. 
He  stared- round,  bewildered — the  birds  had 
flown. '  "  Did  they  go  through  the  key-hole  ?'* 
said  Mr.  Avenel.  "Ha  I  I  see — ^the  window  is 
open!"  The  window  reached  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Avenel,  in  his  excitement,  bad  forgotten 
that  easy  mode  of  egress. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  throwing  himself  into  his  easy 
chair,  "  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  hear  from  them ; 
"  they'll  be  wanting  my  money  fast  'enough,  I 
fancy."  His  eye  caught  sight  of  a  letter,  un- 
sealed, lying  on  the  table.  He  opened  it,  and 
saw  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  X^O — the  wid- 
ow's forty-five  country  notes,  and  a  new  note, 
Bank  of  England,  that  he  bad  lately  given  to 
Leonard.  With  the  money  vrere  these  lines, 
written  in  Leonard's  bold,  clear  writing,  though 
a  word  of  two  here  and  there  showed  that  the 
hand  had  trembled — 

"I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  to  one 
whom  you  regarded  as  the  object  of  charity.  My 
mother  and  I  forgive  what  has  passed.  1  depart 
with  her.  You  bade  me  make  my  choice,  and  I 
have  made  it.  Leonard  Fauifielo." 

The  paper  dropped  from  Richard's  hand,  and 
he  remained  mute  and  remorseful  for  a  moment. 
He  soon  felt,  however,  that  he  had  no  help  for 
it  but  working  himself  up  into  a  rago.  "  Of  all 
people  in  the  world,"  cried  Richard,  stamping 
his  foot  on  the  floor,  "  there  are  none  so  disa- 
greeable,  insolent,  and  .ungrateful  as  poor  rela- 
tions.   I  wash  my  hands  of  them !" 

(TO  »C  COimJIUBl).) 
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POLITICAL  AND  GENERAL  NEWS. 
JtJNITEI)  STATES. 

FROM  the  alMtnct  of  the  Serenth  Cesms  of  tlie 
United  States,  uid  fnNn  the  nturns  of  the  pre- 
vious decennial  periods,  we  eompile  the  following 
table  and  statements,  setting  fovth  the  principal  feat- 
tirat  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
The  manner  of  apportioning  the  Congressional  rep- 
lesaatation  was  fixed  bgr  an  Act  passed  May  33, 1850. 
From  and  after  March  3,  1853,  the  House  of  Ret»re- 
sentatives,  unless  otherwise  ordained  by  Congress, 
istOQonsiatof  233  members.  The  apportionment  is 
made  by  adding  to  the  number  of  free  pe^ons  three- 
fifths  of  the  number  of  sUtcs  :  the  representative 


population,  thus  found,  divided  by  233,  gives  the 
ratio  of  apportionment :  the  representative  population 
of  each  State,  divided  by  this  ratio,  shows  the  num^ 
ber  of  Representatives  to  which  the  Stata  is  enti- 
tled. To  the  aggregate  thus  obtained  is  added  a 
number  sufficient  to  make  up  tho  whole  number  of 
233  members ;  this  additionsl  number  is  apportioned 
among  the  •States  having  the  largest  fractions,  ft 
is,  however,  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  oc&e  Repreeentative. 
The  representative  population  being  21,S32,fiU,  the 
ratio  of  jqepresentation  is  03,703^  The  States  which 
have  a  Representative  for  a  fraction,  of  the  ratio  aie 
indicated  in  tKe  table  by  e  *.  Those  whose  popu^ 
lation  is  estimated  are  designated  fa^r  a  t. 
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POPULATiOK  III  ina 

IlVCItXiJE  SINCE  ISML 

REP.  POP. 

REPS. 

rr«€. 

JbM. 

nua. 

rrt€. 

amtm. 

Jhtmk' 

M9.!lSBI. 

Alabama* 

4S8,765 

342,894 

771,659 

91,641 

89^368 

180,903 

634,501 

7 

7 

Arkansas 

192,668 

46,983 

309,041 

86,019 

87,048 

118,067 

190v848 

2 

1 

Califomiat 

200,000 

.««> 

.    200,000 

200,0p0 

...• 

300,000 

200,000 

2 

2 

Connecticut* .. 

370,604 

.... 

370,604 

60,596 

[dec.      17] 
:dec.    316] 

60,679 

370,604 

4 

4 

Delaware 

89,230 

2,289 

91,528 

13,759 

13,M3 

90,613 

1 

1 

Florida 

48,046 

39,341 

87,387 

19,286 

13,624 

32,910 

71,650 

1 

1 

Geor^a* 

515,669 

362,966 

878,635 

105,221 

82,022 

187,243- 

733,448 

8 

8 

Illinois  •. 

858,298 

.... 

858,295 

382,446 

[dee.    331] 

382,115 

858;298 

9 

7 

Indiana* 

988,734 

.... 

988,734 

303,871 

dec       3 

302,868 

988,734 

11 

10 

Iowa  ......... 

192,122 

192,122 

149,027 

dec      16 

149,K>11 

192,122 

2 

8 

Kentucky* 

779,728 

22Y,768 

1,001,496 

182,158 

39,616 
68^066 

221,668 

.912,788 

10 

10 

Louisiana 

269,956 

230,807 

590,762 

86,996 

148^1 

406,440 

4 

4 

Maine 

583,232 

.... 

5^3,232 

81,439 

.... 

81,439 

683,232 

6 

7 

Maryland*  .... 

492,706 

89,800 

582,506 

112,424 

63 

112,487 

646,686 

6 

6 

Massachusetts* 

^994,271 

.... 

994,271 

256,572 

.... 

256,572 

994,271 

11 

10 

Michigan 

395,703 

.... 

395,703 

183,427 

.... 

183,427 

395,703 

4 

3 

Mississippi 

292,434 

300,419 

502,653 

111,994 

105,206 

217,202 

472,685 

6 

4 

Missouri' 

594,843 

89,2^ 

684,132 

969,381 

31,049 

300,430 

648,416 

7 

6 

New  Hampshire 

317,831 

.... 

317,831 

33,258 

[dec.        1] 

33,257 

317,831 

3 

4 

New  Jersey ... 

488,552 

119 

488,671 

115,801 

dec    666] 

116,846 

488,623 

6 

6 

New  York"  — 

3,090,022 

3,090,022 

661,105 

d^.       4] 

661,101 

3,090,032 

33 

34 

N.  Carolina ..-. 

.580,468 

288',4i2 

868,470 

72,856 

42^5 

115,451 

763,5a5 

8 

9 

Ohio ^.,- 

1,977,031 
2,311,681 



1,977,031 
2,311,681 

457.567 
5871712 

dec.       3] 
dec.      64] 

457,564 
587,648 

1,977,031 
2,311,681 

21 
25 

21 
24 

Pennsylvania*  . 

Rhode  Island* . 

147,555 

--V-- 

147,555 

38,730 

dec.       5] 

38,725 

147,555 

2 

2 

8.  CaiDlina 

283,554 

384"925 

668,469 

16,184 

57,887 

74,071 

"  514,499 

6 

7 

Tennessee*  ... 

773,699 

349,619 

1,023.118 

127,448 

66,460 

193,906 

923,310 

10 

11 

Texas* 

134,057 

53,346 

187,403 

134,067 

63,346 

187,403 

166,064 

3 

8 

Vermont 

313,466 

--.. 

313,466 

81,618 

.... 

81,618 

313,466 

3 

4 

Virginia  , 

948,055 

473,026 

1,421,061 

167,245 

24*039 

181,284 

1,231,870 

13 

16 

Wisconsin  .... 

304,226 

•••• 

304,226 

273,292 

dec  1,007] 

873,281 

304,236 

3 

3 

Dist.  Columbia 

48,000 

3,687 

51,687 

8,982 

7,975 

•••• 

Minnesota 

6,192 

-— 

6,192 

6,192 

*^  .      •  '      * 

6,192 

-•-. 

** 

'" 

New  Mexico  .. 

61,632 

•  ••« 

61,632 

61,632 

.... 

61,632 

.... 

Utaht  ........ 

20,000 

.... 

20,000 

20,000 

.... 

26,000 

---• 

25,000 

.... 

26,000 

35,000 

.... 

26,000 

.... 

- 

- 

20,087,909 

3,179,589 

23,867,498 

6,611,911 

692,234 

6,804,146 

31,833,621 

233 

233 

The  Free  Colored  population,  included  in  the 
above,  numbers  419,173;  of  whom  184,882  are  in 
the  Free  States,  and  234,291  in  the  Slave  States. 
Maryland  has  the  highest  number,  73,943.  They 
have  increased  during  the  last  ten  years  only  32,880, 
or  784  per  cent.  At  the  six  previous  enumerations 
respccllvrly,  there  were  returned  40,370,  35,946, 
27,505,  18.148,  3553,  and  1129  slaves  from  the  Free 
States.  The  published  abstract  of  the  recent  census 
shows  only  119,  all  in  New  Jersey.  The  population, 
and  the  increase  since  1840,  are  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements ;  the  total  population  of  the  territories 


not  included  in  the  census  of  1840  being  considered 

as  increase : 

iye§StqUa:   Free  Inhabitants 13,646,158 

Slaves 119—13.646,271 

SUnt  SutUi :  Free  Inhabftsnts 6,441,757 

Blsves 3,179,470—9,681.80? 

Total  Popalatioii  83.967,496 

Fret  SlaUt :  IncresM  of  free  Inhi^.  3.927.368 

LeM  docresae  of  Slaves  1,010—  3,996,3$2 
Stave  Statu:  Increase  of  free  Inhab.  1,584,549 

Increase  of  Slaves  . . .     693.844—  9.ST7.79B 

Total  Increase..  ^^6.204.145   , 
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May,  to  celebrate  their  oustcmary  May-FestiTal, 
were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  deaperadoee  fiom  New 
Torii,  kx)own  as  "  Short  Boya:'*  The  Geimans  re- 
pulaed  their  assailanta,  and  made  Tiolent  reprisals. 
In  the  course  of  the  riot  great  damage  was  dona  to 
property,  and  one^  person  lost  his  life,  besides  many 
being  severely  injured. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  dosed  a  very 
protracted  session  on  the  24th  of  May.  AmoQg  the 
measures  passed,  was  a  General  Banking  Act ;  a 
Homestead  Exemption  Law,  with-  a  limit  of  $500 ; 
the  Secret  Ballot  Law,  requiring  all  ballpta  to  be 
iijclosed  in  envelopes ;  a; lav  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  people  whedier  a  Convention  shall  be  called 
to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State;  a  law 
changing  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  University;  the  Plurality ■  Act, 
in  accordance  with  which  members  of  Con^^ress  at 
the  second  tiia)»  and  Presidential  electors  at  the 
firqt,  are  elected  by  a  pluii^ity  of  vot^.  At  the 
special  election  to  supply,  three  vacancies  in  the 
Congressional  representation,  Mr.  Rajttovl,  Free^ 
Soil  Democrat,  and  Messrs.  Thomtson  and  Goob- 
BicH,  Whigs,  received  a  plurality,  and  were  elected. 
Mr.  Sim NEH  has  addressed  to  the  Legislature  a  let- 
ter, accepting  the  office  6f  United  States  Senator. 
He  says  that  he  will  maintain  the  interests  of  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  oppose  every  effort  to 
loosen  the  ties  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  "  all  sec- 
tionalism, whether  it  appear  in  unconstitutional  efforts 
by  the  North  to  carry  freedom  to  the  Slave  States, 
or  in  unconstitutional  efforts  of  the  South,  akled  by 
Northern  allies,  to  carry  the  sectional  evitpf  slavery 
into  the  Free  States ;  or  in  whatsoever  efforts  it  may 
make  to  extend  the  sectional  dominion  of  slaveiy 
(wer  the  United  States.*'  He  looks  upon  the  Union 
aa  the  guardian  of  the  repose  of  the  States,  and  as 
the  model  of  a  future  federation  among  liations ;  aiKi 
he  does  not  belieye  that  any  part  of  it  can  be  per- 
manently separated  from  the  rest.  Politics,  he  sajrs, 
are  simply  morals  applied  to  public  a&irs ;  and  his 
political  course  shall  be  determined  by  those  ever- 
lasting rules  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  a  law 
dike  to  indivuluals  and  communities.  An  address 
from  170  membSiS  of  the  late  Legislature  has  been 
published,  denouncing,  in  the  severest  terms,  the 
political  combination  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  the  present  Governor  and  Senator.  The  Supreme 
Court  have  pronounced  a  unanimous  opinion,  affirm- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 
Several  persons  chaiged  with  aiding  in  the  escape 
of  Shadrach,  the  fugitive,  have  been  tried ;  but  the 
jury  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict. 

The  Governor  of  Maine,  in  his  Message  to  the 
Legislature,  complains  of  the  illiberal  conduct  of 
Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  land-claims  within 
the  State  of  Maine ;  and  especially  in  refusing  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Aroostook  road,  which 
passes  mainly  through  those  ^claims.  The  Le^la- 
ture,  previous  to  its  adjournment  till  January,  passed 
a  stringent  law  for  the  suppression  of  tippling-houses ; 
and  made  an  appropriation  of  $2000  to  circulate  docu- 
ment relating  to  the  survey  for  the  North  American 
and  European  Railway.  It  is  reported  that  gold  has 
been  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  bor- 
dering upon  Canada.  Companies  have  been  formed 
for  securing  the  treasures  of  this  Northern  Eldorado. 

In  New  Hampshire  Hon.  Sawubl  Dinsmoobk, 
Democrat,  has  been  elected  Governor  by  the  Legis- 
lature, no  choice  having  been  made  by  the  people. 
In  his  Inaugural  Addrws,  he  speaks  of  the  Com- 
promise measures  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 


the  maintenance  6f  which  is  demanded  by 
oonsideiation  of  good  faith  and  sound  policy.  Thm 
Fugitive  Slave  law  he  says,  **  is  painfully  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  the  North,  but  is  designed  to 
fulfill  a  plain  constitutional  obligation,  deliberately 
and  unanimously  assumed,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  its  inq)ort,  by  those  who  framed  the  Constitution, 
and  since  affirmed  and  enforced  by  our  highest  politi- 
cal and  judicial  authorities.'* 

A  new  Constitution  has  been  adopted  in  Mary- 
land, of  which,  apart  from  the  usual  legislative,  judi* 
cial,  and  executive  fommlas,  the  following  are  the 
principal  provisions :  The  franchise  is  vested  in  all 
firee  white  male  citiiens,  who  have  resided  a  year 
within  the  State,  and  six  months  within  the  county. 
A  conviction  for  larceny  or  any  infamous  crime 
openttM  as  a  disfranchisement  The  only  religious 
test  for  office  is  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Chiis- 
tian  religion ;  or,  in  case  of  Jewt,  of  a  belief  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Partici- 
pation in  a  duel,  or  bribery,  disqualifies  from  hold- 
ing office.  '  The  Legislature  has  power  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  or  removal  of  the  free  col<H«d 
population.  Clergymen  are  no^  eligible  as  memben 
of  the  Legislature.  No  religious  sect  or  teacher  ss 
such,  without  express  Legislative  permisaion,  can 
re<%ive  any  gift  or  sale  of  land,  except  five  acna  for 
a  church,  parsonage,  or  burial-ground.  The  Legis- 
lature can  grant  no  divorces,  nor  pass  any  laws 
abolish^g  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  The 
credit  of  the  State  can  not  be  loaned.  No  State 
debt  can  be  contracted  wi^out  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  -sufficient  to  meet  the  interest,  and  liquidate  the 
debt  ^  fifteen  years.  Corpofations  to  be  formed  only 
under  general  laws;  stockholders  are  liable  to  an 
amount  equal  to  their  shares ;  no  officer  of  n  cor- 
poration to  borrow  money  of  it.  Imprisonment  ibr 
debt  is  abolished^  Lotteries  are  prohibited  after 
1858.  Provisions  are  made  far  digesting  and  codify- 
ing the  laws,  and  f(n'  aimplifyiag  the  fbrms  of  legal 
procedure.  The  will  of  the  people  to  be  tak^n  every 
ten  years  whether  a  Convention  for  amending  the 
Constitution  shall  be  called. 

In  Georgia  Hon.  Howell  Cobb^  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  the  Union  candidate 
for  Governor.  Ex-Governor  Charlvs  J.  McDonalis 
President  of  the  late  Nashville  ^^vention,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  secession  party.  In  Georgia  this 
party  by  ik>  means  assumes  the  extreme  ground  of 
their  nsmesakes  in  South  Carolina;  they  only  advo- 
cate the  absolute  ri^  of  secession,  and  its  expedi* 
enoy  in  certain  contingencies.  Pa|ty  lines  appear 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of.  Mr.  Cobb, 
though  a  Democrat,  is  supported  by  no  small  portion 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  denounced  by  a  pait  of  his 
own.  In  a  recent  speech  at  Savannah,  hie  spoke  in 
o|q)osition  to  the  course  pursued  by  South  Cartons, 
in  assuming  the  sole  decision  of  the  momentous 
issues  at  stake,  and  endeavoring  to  drsg  the  other 
Southern  States  into  the  gulf  of  disunion.  He  hoped 
that  G^igia  would  give  her  to  understand  that 
no  aid  in  such  a  project  was  to  be  expected  from 

her. In  Mississippi  Hon.  H.  S.  Foots  is  the 

Union  candidate  for  Governor,  opposed  by  General 
QiHTHiN,  who  has  been  nominated  for  re-elec- 
tion.    He,  howevef,  emphatically   repudiates  the 

charge  of  being  in  favor  of  disunion.^ In  South 

Carolina  the  advocates  for  seeeMion — immediate, 
unconditional,  and  at  all  hazards^for  a  time  over- 
bore all  opposition.  The  cautious  and  skillful 
policy  of  Mr.  CALHoim,  advocated  by  the  cooler 
politicians  of  the  State,  was  apparently  abandoned. 
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Recent  indiotioM  leem  to  ihow  that  the  prominancc 
wMnmed  by  the  advocAtes  of  seeeaeion  was  oat  of 
all  propoition  to  their  real  atiength  in  the  State.  The 
glowing  viaiona  of  commercial  prosperitj  preaented 
by  Mr.  Rhktt>  to  be  maintained  by  making  South 
Carolina  the  great  entrep6t  fipom  which  contraband 
goods  were  to  be  ponied  into  all  the  Southern  Statea, 
are  dissipated  by  a  writer  in  a  leading  Charleston 
paper,  who  demonstratea  that  a  commerce  of  five 
millions,  affording  a  revenue,  by  the  proposed  du^, 
of  half  a  million,  is  all  that  ti^  nation  of  South  Oar> 
oUna  coijid  expect,  even  though  unnmlested  by  the 
United  States.  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsbtt  haa  pubtished 
a  letter  in  relation  to  Mr.  Rhett's  notable  project,  in 
which  he  aays,  **  The  Senator  teHa  us  that  *  safety 
and  honor  are  on  the  one  hand,  danger  and  d»grada- 
tion  on  the  other ;'  and  I  agree  wi^  him  except  as 
to  on  which  side  lie  the  danger  and  degradation." 
Jealousy  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  part  of  the 
oountry  party  agailnt  the  towns,  which  are  repre* 
sented  to  be  influenced  by  a/'£ofeign  popiyatioo," 
aa  Oovemor  3ka9B00K  denominatea  eitisens  from 
other  states.  Every  week  ahowa  an  infjneaae  of 
strength  and  oonfidoiioe  in  the  party  oppoaed  to  im* 
mediate  secession,  who  for  a  time  appeared  com- 
pletely overawed. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Virginia  the 
basis  of  representation  has  been  settled  by  compro- 
mise. The  House  is  tooonsist  of  150membeis ;  the 
Senate  of  50.  Eastern  Virginia,  with  401,540  whites, 
45,763  free  colored  persons,  and  400,793  alaves,  in 
all  857,116  inhabitants,  is  to  have  82  Repreaeata- 
tive9  and  20  Senators.  Western  Virginia,  with 
492,009  whites,  8123  free  colored,  and  02,233  aUves, 
563,965  in  all,  is  to  have  66  Repraaentativea  and  30 
Senators.  A  near  apportionment  is  to  be  made  in 
1665.  A  provision  haa  been  adopted  prohibiting  the 
Legislature  from  passing  any  law  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  alaves. 

From  Texas  and  New  Mexico  aoeounts  continue 
to  reach  u|i  of  Indian  depredations  and  muiders. 
The  Apaches  commenced  vidating  the  trMty  they 
had  entered  into  within  a  month  from  its  completion. 
Troops  are  to  be  posted  in  such  a  mafineras  to  cover 
the  water-courses  along  which  the  Indiana  take  Uieir 
way,  ostensibly  in  pursuit  of  the  bufUo,  but  really 
for  plunder  and  murder.  An  encounter  took  plaoe 
on  the  9th  of  April  between  a  body  of  Texan  nulitia 
and  a  party  of  Indians,  in  which  nine  of  the  latter 
were  lulled ;  none  of  the  whitea  were  injured.  A 
csompany  of  200  dragoona  haa  been  ordered  to  assist 
the  Indian  Agents  in  procuring  the  releaae  of  cap* 
lives,  and  punishing  the  Indiana  who  have  violated 
the  treaty.  A  portion  of  the  Mormons,  known  as 
the  ^  Brewster  branch,"  have  purdiaaed  land  and 
oommenaed  a  settlement  in  New  Mexico. 

From  California  we  have  intdligence  to  May  1. 
The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  last  day  of  April. 
A  law  had  been  passed  exempting  homMteada  and 
certain  other  property  from  legal  seisure,  in  pre- 
scribed caaes.  The  legal  rate  <^  intereat  is  fixed  at 
10  per  cent. ;  18  per  cent,  may  be  taken  by  apecial 
agreement.  In  the  municipal  election  at  £bn  Fran- 
(^co  the  Whigs  were  sucoessfuL  Large  sums  of 
money  have  b^en  issifed  by  private  coiners,  worth 
less  than  its  nomix\|d  value.*  The  refusal  of  the 
coiners  to  redeem  this  causes  great  dissatisfsctioni 
There  is  little  or  no  diminution  in  the  frequency  of 
outrages  upon  persons  and  and  property,  or  abatement 
in  the  determi|iatioD  to  inflict  aummary  and  extra- 
judicial punishment  upon  the  offenders.  In  San 
Franciiu»>  a  prison  is  in  course  of  erection  by  the 
labor  of  felons  condemned  to  the  chain-gang.    The 


amount  of  gold  produced  in  the  ooune  of  the  current 
yeat>  is  expected  to  be  very  large.  The  great  desid- 
eratum at  present  is  to  find  some  cheap  and  effeotSvf 
method  of  diaengaging  the  nucroieopic  gold  contained 
in  the  auriferous  quartz.  The  methods  now  in  use 
foil  to  extricate  nuve  than  one-fif^  of  the  amount 
oontained  in  many  of  the  richest  veins.  'A  treaty 
iias  been  negotiated  with  six  Indian  tribes  number- 
ing aome  15,000  souls,  who  have  been  the  chief  an- 
noyance in  the  region  of  the  Mariposa  and  Mercede 
rivers.  A  territory  twelve  miles  square  has  been 
aasured  to  them'  forever,  together  with  the  privilege 
of  hunting  up  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  of  fiiiung 
and  gathering  jgold  in  the  rivers.  Supplies  to  a  lim- 
ited amount,  together  with  teaphen  and  mechanica, 
are  to  be  provided  for  them  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  tide  of  emigration  has  begun  to  set  once  nMnt 
strongly  toward  Oregon.  A  late  arrival  brought  out 
aix  female  teachers  jient  under  the  auspicea  of  a 
socie^  at  the  East  Discoveries  of  coal  have  been 
made  at  varkna  pointa  along  the  Pacific  coast 
£team  oommunioation*  haa  been  established  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  add  the  Willamette. 
SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

in  Mexico  Congress  has  been  -endeavoring  to  de- 
vice aome  meana  to  raise  funds  te  meet  the  current 
eiqiienses  of  Government  Among  other  expedients 
it  was  proposed  to  withhold  from  the  publio  cfeditora 
the  balance  of  the  United  States  indemnity  remain- 
ing in  the  treasuiy,  and  to  impose  indirect  contribu- 
tions4>n  the  departments.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
waa  made  to  inveat  the  Preaident  with  full  powers  to 
raise  funds- aa  he  could,  without  the  concurrence  ol 
the  legislative  authority.  Xyongrsss,  however,  ad- 
journed on  the  23d  of  ^ay,  leaving  affairs  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  and  unomtainty.  The  late  resign»- 
tion  of  Sefior  Esteva,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  waa 
occasioned  by  hia  inalnlity,  fhun  want  of  funds,  to 
effect  the  consolidation  of  the  interior  debt.  He 
wiahed  the  indenmity  lo  be  withheld  from  the  public 
creditors,  and  a  suspension  of  payments  till  1652  to 
be  decreed.  The  Indians  in  Yucatan  have  suffered 
severe  checks,  and  are  giving  up  hoetilities.  Claims 
to  a  large  amount  have  been  presented  against  the 
Government  0!"  tifie  United  States,  for  damagee  aris- 
ing from  failure  to  prevent  Indian  depredationa,  ae- 
eording  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

In  Bbaxil  warlike  preparationa  are  still  carried 
on  against  Buenos  Ayres,  or  rather  against  Roaaa, 
the  President,  who  has  made  himself  especially  ob« 
noxious  to  all  the  States  on  the  Parana.  Little  ap- 
prehensions of  actual  hoatilitiea  are  enteitained. 

In  Pkbu  Gen.  Echenique,  who  had  been  cheeen 
President  by  2392  out  of  3804  votes,  entered  npbn 
his  eflke-on  the  20th  of  April. '  HeHs  the  first  Pres- 
ident who  has  attained  the  poet  by  election ;  his  pre- 
decessors owing^  their  elevation  to,  the  sword.  He 
noounated  Gen.  Vivanco,  his  principal  opponent,  aa 
Minister  to  Waahiiigton,  perhape  as  a  kind  of  honor- 
able banishment.  The  appointment  was  deelined. 
An  insurrection  was  attempted,  and  Vivanco  was 
named  by  the  insurgents  ss  their  leader,  apparendy 
without  his  direct  concurrenoe.  He  wss,  however, 
arrested  and  imprisoned. 

•  In  Chili  a  tumult  arising  out  of  political  feeling, 
in  view  of  the  approachmg  election,  broke  out  on  the 
20th  of  April.  Some  regiments,  headed  by  Col.  Ur- 
ricola,  took  up  anns.  The  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed in  a  few  hours ;  some  20  were  killed,  among 
whom  was  Urrieola.  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  were 
put  under  martial  law.  A  series  of  severe  shocks  of 
an  earthquake  have  taken  place,  commencing  on  the 
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2d  of  Aprfl.  For  three  days  the  ahocks  areraged  one 
an  hour.  One  on  the  2d  lasted  55  seconds,  by  wfaidi 
many  houses  in  Valparaiso  were  thrown  down.  So 
■erere  an  earthquake  has  not  been  felt  in  Chili  since ' 
1822. 

In  Central  America  discontent  is  felt  at  the  un- 
settled state  of  affairs.  Permission  has  been  accord- 
ed by  the  British  authorities  for  the  election  of  a 
municipal  council  in  the  city  of  San  Juan  de  Nica- 
ragua. Of  the  five  members  chosen  two  were  Amer- 
icans. This  is  hailed  as  the  initiatory  step  toward 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  protectorate.  A  violent 
earthquake  occurred  in  Costa  Rica  on  the  8th  of 
March. 

GREAT  BRITADr. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Na- 
tions haa  succeeded  beyond  all  anticipations.  Long 
after  evexy  other  doubt  had  been  removed,  its  finan- 
cial success  was  considered  problematieaJ ,  and  it 
was  feared  that  amplication  must  be  made  to  Gorem- 
ment  to  supply  a  larg6  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
funds.  A  writer  in  the  Time»,  who  professed  to  speak 
after  carefiil  investigation,  estimated  the  expenditures 
at  ^120,000 ;  the  rcCeipta  from  subscriptions  at 
j€60,000,  and  the  utmost  that  could  be  h(^>ed  from 
▼isitors  at  £25,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £35,000. 
This  estimate  of  expenses  did  not  include  the  ^ 
solute  purchase  of  the  building,  which  was  hoped 
rather  than  expected  by  the  most  sanguine  friends 
of  the  enterprise.  But  the  three  first  weeks  of  the 
Exhibition  have  placed  its  financial  success  beyond 
a  question.  From  subscriptions  and  season  tickets 
£190,000  have  been  realized ;  and  nearly  £40,000 
have  been  received  for  admissions  at  the  doors.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the'  receipts  for  the  next  hundred 
days  can  fall  short  of  £1500  a  day.  The  total  re- 
ceipts  will  thus  amount  to  some  £320,000,  which  will 
enable  the  Committee  to  purchaas  the  building  for 
the  permanent  use  of  the  nation,  and  graduate  all  the 
expenditures  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  than  waa 
at  first  thought  possible.  The  value  of  the  articles 
exhibited  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
thirty  millions  of  pounds.  The  condensed  Catalogue, 
which  merely  gives  the  names  of  the  artidea  and  of 
the  exhibitors,  forms  a  volume  with  fully  three  times 
the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  a  Niunber  of  our 
Magazine.  The  large  Catalogue  will  extend  to  a 
number  of  volumes,  and  will  constitute  a  compre- 
hensive Cyclopedia  of  the  Industry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  American  contributions  do  not  fulfill 
the  expectations  that  had  been  raised.  From  the 
^pM>unt  of  space  asked,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
contributions  from  the  United  States  would  exceed 
those  from  any  other  foreign  country  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  which  proves  to  be  by  no  means  the 
case ;  apart  from  their  number,  the  American  con- 
tributions, consisting  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
raw  materials,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  ordinary  visitora  when  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  witl)  the  more  ornamental  products  of 
European  industry.  Mr.  Riddle,  the  American  com- 
missioner, notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  the  English 
press,  writes  that  in  every  respect  save  that  of  num- 
ber these  contributions  are  worthy  of  the  country. 
He  urges  that  unmediate  and  strenuous  exertions  be 
made  to  supply  the  deficiency,  stating  that  the  Exhi- 
bition will  remain  open  till  late  in  the  autunm,  arul 
articles  will  be  received  until  the  first  of  August. 
The  effect  of  the  Exhibition  has  been  in  many  re- 
spects different  &om  what  was  anticipated.  Those 
who  had  expected  to  make  fortunes  by  supplying  the 
wants  of  visitors  have  been  woefully  disappointed. 
The  current  sets  from  London  almost  as  rapidly  as 


to  it,  so  that  at  no  time  is  the  population  sensibly 
augmented.  The  visitors  spend  comparatively  little, 
and  the  shopkeepers  complain  of  unusual  dullness. 
The  Exhibition  has  taken  the  place  of  theatres  and 
other  places  of  amusement,  which  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, kept  open  at  a  loss.  Some  apprehensions  were 
felt  of  tumult,  or  at  least  of  an  inconvenient  pressure, 
when  the  price  of  admission  should  be  reduced  to  a 
shilling ;  and  a  few  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  evil.  These  fears  were  found  to  be  alto- 
gether gratuitous.  On  the  first  day  only  about  20,000 
visitors  were  present,  though  the  building  will  amply 
accommodate  60,000  at  a  time'.  As  apprehensioa 
wore  off  the  number  rapidly  rose  to  upward  of  50,000 
a  day.  The  order  and  decorum  observed  by  those 
who  piid  the  reduced  price  has  not  been  inferior  to 
that  of  thostf  who  paid  the  Idghest.  The  Queen 
makes  visits  to  the  Exhibition,  even  on  the  shilling 
days. 

In  Parliament  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  ad- 
vances slowly  through  the  House  of  Comnoons,  op- 
posed most  pertiilaciously  at  every  step  by  a  sm^ 
band  of  members,  mostly  Iriah  Csiholics,  who  take 
every  occasion  to  embarrass  its  progress  by  calls 
for  a  division,  and  motions  for  adjournment  As 
it  is  not  made  a  question  between  the  great  par- 
tiea,  the  majorities  in  its  favor  are  very  large;  at 
the  final  vote  the  majority  can  not  well  l^  less 
than  ten  to  one.  The  Bfinistei%  are  alternately 
victorious  and  beaten  on  subordinate  questions,  but 
there  seems  a  tacit  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition,  that  no  measuro  of  sufficient  importance 
to  force  them  to  resign  shall  be  pressed  against  them ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Ministen,  that  they  will  not 
abandon  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  account  of  minor 
checks.  The  motion  for  a  vote  of -censure  on  Lord 
Torrington,  as  Governor  of  Ceybn,  the  last  important 
measun  to  be  brought  forward,  was  lost,  by  a  major- 
ity of  80,  so  that  the  position  of  the  Ministers  is  aa- 
sorpd  for  the  remainder  of  the  sesaioiL  The  bill  to 
appoint  visitors  to  inspect  female  convents  ai^  relig- 
ious houses  has  been  rejected. 

The  decision  of  th«r  Courts,  made  last  year,  ad- 
verse to  copjrrights  of  foreigners,  has  been  reversed. 
The  decision  now  is,  that  a  foreigner  who  publishes 
a  book  originally  in  Great  Britain,  whether  it  be 
wQtten  there  or  abit>ad,  is  entitled  to  a  copyright. 
This  decision  is  not  absolutely  final,  as  an  appeal  is 
open  to  the  House  of  Lords.  At  a  meeting  of  pub- 
lishers interested  in  cheap  reprints  it  was  resolved 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Lords,  with  a  view  to 
a  final  decision  of  the  question.  A  subscription  was 
entered  into  to  defray  Uie  ejtpenses  of  the  procedure. 

A  Protectionist  meeting  and  diimer  was  held  at 
Tamworth,  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  wanton  insult  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  great  Free  Trade  stateaman,  and  was  at- 
tacked by,a  mob  aiuli  dispersed. 

Thackeray,  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  the  day, 
Dickens,  in  our  judgment,  not  excepted,  is  delivering 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  English  Humorists.  The 
lectures  are  received  with  great  favor  by  an  audience 
fit  and  not  few*  The  first  was  upon  Swift,  and  was 
a  striking  portraiture  of  that  able,  unscrupulous,  and 
bafiled  clerical  adventurer.  The  second  lecture  was 
upon  Congreve,  the  most  worthless,  and  Addison,  the 
most  amiable  of  the  English  Humorists.  His  treat- 
ment of  Addison  is  characterized  as  more  brilliant 
than  any  thing  Addison  himself  ever  produced.  His 
appearance  is  thus  described:  "Thackeray  in  the 
rostrum  is  not  different  from  Thackeray  any  where 
obe.  It  is  the  same  strange,  anomalous,  striking 
aspect:  the  face  and  contour  of  a  child — of  the 
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rouiui*cheeked  humorous  boy,  who  presumes  so 
saucily  on  being  liked,  and  liked  for  his  very  im- 
pudence— grown  large  without  losing  its  infantile 
roundness  or  simplicity ;  the  sad  grave  eyes  looking 
forth — ^through  the  spectacles  that  help  them,  but  baf- 
fle you  with  their  blank  dazzle — ^fironi  tlie  deep  vaults 
of  that  vast  skull,  over  that  gay,  enjoying  snule ;  the 
curly  hair  of  youth,  but  gray  with  years,  brought  be- 
fore their  time  by  trouble  and  thought.  Those  years, 
rich  in  study,  have  produced  the  consonunate  artist.** 
FRANCE. 

The  revision  of  the  Constitution  occupies  public 
attention  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  every 
other  topic.  On  the  28th  of  May  the  National  As- 
sembly entered  upon  the  third  year  of  its  existence, 
when  by  the  Constitution  it  is  competent  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  revision.  Some  very  exciting 
and  stormy  debates  have  occurred.  The  plans  and 
wishes  of  parties  begin  to  develop  themselves.  The 
Bonapartists  desire  an  alteration  in  but  a  single 
point:  that  which  renders  the  President 'ineligible 
for  a  second  term  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first. 
The  Monarchists  are  in  favor  of  a  revision,  by  which 
they  mean  an  entire  abolition  of  the  republican  Con- 
stitution, Wd  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy.  The 
Legitimatists  are  eager  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons ;  the  Orleanists  for  the  elevation  of  the  heir 
of  Louis-Philippe.  A  union  of  these  two  branches  of 
Uie  Monarchists  is  not  impossible,  since  the  Count  of 
Ghambord,  the  Bourbon  heir,  is  childless,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  would  be  only  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  The 
Revolutionists  of  all  classes  have  a  large  majori^  in 
the  Assembly,  but  not  the  requisite  constitutional 
three-fourths.  The  Republicans  of  all  shades,  who 
unite  to  oppose  the  revision,  number  fully  250  mem- 
bers, and  188  is  all  that  they  need  to  prevent  its 
accomplishment  without  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  announce  their  determination  to  defend 
the  Constitution  at  all  hazards.  Petitions  pour  in 
from  all  quarters  in  favor  of  a  "revision,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  b«  sufficiently  numerous  to  de- 
clare that  the  will  of  the  nation  is  in  favor  of  it ;  in 
which  case  the  Assembly  may  take  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  setting  aside  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  appealing  to  the  nation  for  a  vindica- 
tion of  its  course.  In  the  event  of  the  calling  of  a 
Convention  a  further  question  is  to  be  considered  as 
to  whether  the '  delegates  shall  be  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  or  under  the  present  restrictive 
laws.  The  Ministry  now  in  office  seem  pledged  to 
the  latter,  while  the  Conatitutiormel,  understood  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  President,  advocates  universal 
suffrage.  Fh>m  this  it  is  inferred  that  Bonaparte  in- 
tends t6  keep  the  choice  open  to  himself  of  select- 
ing either  scheme  which  events  shall  indicate  to  be 
most  fav6rable  to  his  interests.  The  prob^ilitics 
now  are  that  the  national  desire  will  be  found  to  be 
so  decidedly  in  favor,  of  the  continuance  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  office,  that  the  prohibitory  article  vnll  be 
altered  in  his  favor.  He  has  this  great  advantage 
over  his  opponents,  that  he  is  one  and  they  are  many. 

In  Algeria  some  severe  encounters  have  recently 
taken  place.  Early  in*  May  the  French  troops  en- 
tered Kabylia,  and  a  series  of  engagements  took 
place  in  which  the  Kabyles  were  defeated  with  great 

The  editor  of  the  Charivari  has  been  condemned 
to  an  imprisonment'of  six  months  and  a  fine  of  2000 
francs  for  having  published  a  caricature  representing 
the  Constitution  set  up  as  a  mark,  and  the  President 
offering  a  reward  to  the  person  who  should  shoot  it 
down.    The  artist  who  designed  the  prmt  was  also 


sentenced  to  a  fine  of  200  firancs,  and  imprisonment 
for  two  months. 

GERMANY. 

The  Dresden  Conference  closed  on  the  4th  of  May. 
The  Frankfort  Diet  recommenced  its  sittings  with  as 
little  formality  as  though  the  last  three  year^  had 
never  existed,  and  it  was  re-^sembling  after  an  or- 
dinary adjournment.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria,  have  had  a  fraternal  meeting  at 
Warsaw,  preparatory  to  a  more  formal  conference  at 
Olmutz.  The  Emperor  of*  Russia  was  especially 
gracious  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
Chambers  adjourned  on  the  11th,  having  rendered 
still  more  stringent  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
press.  The  Royal  speech  was  delivered  by  proxy. 
It  stated  t^t  in  whatever  form  revolution  might 
show  itself,  the,  Government  would  be  found  firm, 
and  Prussia  armed.  The  threatening  position  as- 
sumed by  the  enemies  of  order  rendered  it  the  urgent 
duty  of  all  German  Governments  no  longer  to  leave 
Germany  without  a  central  power ;  and  whether  they 
returned  to  the  old  form  of  the  Diet,  or  whether  the 
plans  of  re-organization,  by  no  means  abandoned, 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  the  independent  devel- 
opment of  Prussia  would  in  neither  case  be  endan- 
gered. The  Austrian  Government  was  busy  in  en- 
deavors to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the 
empire,  which  is  in  s  lamentable  state  of  disorgani- 
zation. 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

In  PoHTUOAL  the  insurrection  under  the  Duke  of 
Saldanha  has  proved  entirely  successfiiL  His  rivaj, 
the  Count  of  Thomar  has  fled  to  England.  The 
royal  consort  has  been  deprived  of  the  command  of 
the  army.  The  Duke  of  Saldanha  has  formed  a 
ministry  of  his  partisans,  he  himself  taking  the  poet 
of  President  of  the  Council,  with  actual  dictatorial 
authority. 

In  Spain  the  farce  of  an  election  of  members  of 
Cortes  has  been  enacted.  A  large  majority  of  the 
members  returned  are  in  favor  of  the  Government. 
A  Concordat  with  the  Roman  Court  has  been  unoffi- 
cially made  public.  Various  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions are  agreed  upon.  The  Catholic  religion  is  to 
be  the  only  one  tolerated.  Public  education  and  the 
superintendence  C|f  the  press  and  of  books  introduced 
into  the  country  are  to  be  committed  to  the  clergy. 
Serious  disturbances  had  broken  out  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Madrid,  which  caUed  for 
the  intervention  of  th^  police,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  number  of  the  students  were  severely  injured.  The 
tumult  arose  from  personal;  not  political  causes. 

In  Italy  the  most  promment  siAject  of  interest  is 
literally  one  of  smoke.  The  various  Governments 
derive  a  large  revenue  from  the  duties  upon  to- 
bacco. The  malcontents  make  a  demonstration  of 
their  hatred  to  the  Governments  by  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  the  we^d,  and  endeavoring  to  mduce  others, 
sometimes  by  no  gentle  means,  to  do  the  same.  At 
Bolo^a  the  Austrian  commandant  was  obliged  to  is- 
sue an  ordinance  threatening  punishment  upon  those 
who  offered  violence  to  peaceable  citizens  by  hinder- 
mg  them  from  using  tobacco  either  for  smoking  or  as 
snuff.  At  Rome  the  state  of  things  is  much  the 
same. '  Continual  encounters  take  place  between  the 
French  soldiers  and  the  Romans.  The  French  com- 
mander has  suppressed  all  permission  to  carry  amta 
in  consequence.  Fire-arms,  swords,  and  poinards, 
were  ordered  to  be  surrendered  by  a  certain  day,  after 
which  domiciliary  visits  would  be  made,  and  all  per- 
sons found  having  weapons  in  their  possession,  were 
to  be  tried  by  court-martiaL  Persona  carrying  sword> 
canes  to  be  arrested  and  fined. 
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Mrith  the  Synagogue,  an  imitation  usually  accompany- 
ing his  works.  The  quaint  felicities  and  pious  unction 
of  this  earnest-minded  old  English  poet  and  dirine, 
with  his  sweet  and  saintly  spirit,  will  always  keep 
his  memory  fresh  among  the  readers  of  the  best  con- 
templatire  literature.  We  are  glad  to  possess  his 
inimitable  productions  in  such  a  convenient  and 
beautiful  American  edition. 

Caleb  Fields  by  the  author  of  "  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland"  (published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is  a  religious  story  of  the  English 
Puritan  age,  distinguished  for  the  characteristic  sweet- 
ness and  pathos  of  the  earnest  and  powerful  writer. 
The  heroine,  Edith  Field,  is  a  charming  creation. 
The  daughter  of  a  stem  Puritan  clergyman,  who  de- 
votes himself  to  the  spiritual  care  of  his  flock  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  Great  Plague,  she  ministers  to 
their  temporal  needs  with  the  constancy  of  a  martyr, 
and  the  gentleness  of  an  angeL  Her  beautiful  nature 
presents  an  admirable  relief  to  the  scenes  of  stem 
and  dark  passion  which  are  portrayed.  The  lights 
and  shades  of  the  story  are  managed  with  genuine 
artistic  effect  Though  constructed  of  slight  mate- 
rials, and  absolutely  without  pretension,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  truly  exquisite  gem. 

First  TTiingt,  by  Gardiner  Sprino,  D.D.  (pub- 
lished by  M.  W.  Dodd),  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
lectures  upon  a  number  of  great  facts  and  moral 
lessons  contained  in  the  early  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, composed  in  a  style  of  grave  and  harmonious 
beauty,  characteristic  of  the  venerable  author.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  the  theological  school  to 
which  Dr.  Spring  belongs  are  brought  unshrinkingly 
forward,  constituting  as  they  do,  in  his  opinion,  vital 
and  essential  portions  of  the  system  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. We  meet  with  occasional  interpretations 
and  expositions  of  Scripture  which,  though  formerly 
accepted,  had,  we  supposed,  been  generally  set  aside 
by  the  investigations  of  modem  criticism ;  and  some 
of  the  topics  treated  of,  while  essential  to  the  plan 
of  the  work,  require  a  degree  of  violence  to  comprise 
them  under  the  somewhat  fanciful  title  selected. 
These  volumes  are  dedicated  to  the  flock  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  author,  and  can  not  fi&il  to  prove 
a  welcome  and  appropriate  memorial,  to  the  two 
generations  to  whom  his  unbroken  ministrations  have 
been  addressed,  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  hon- 
ored divines  who  have  adorned  the  American  pulpit. 

YeaaL  A  Problem,  (Harper  and  Brothers.)  Under 
this  quaint  title,  the  author  of  "  Alton  Locke**  has 
collected  into  a  volume  a  series  of  papers  formeriy 
contributed  to  Prazer*s  Magaz^e.  Not  s«  radical, 
so  fantastic,  nor  so  vigorous  as' many  portions  of  the 
"  Autobiography  of  a  Tailor,**  dealing  more  with  re- 
ligious, and  less  with  social  questions,  written  in  a 
more  obscure  and  uncertain  stage  of  experience, 
this  production  is  a  sparkling  efiervescing  fragment, 
abounding  in  passages  of  singular  beanty  and  heart- 
rending pathos,  with  some  delineations  of  character, 
which,  for  originality  of  conception  and  force  of 
coloring,  can  rarely  be  matched  in  contemporary 
literature.  The  work  is  abrupt,  spasmodic,  and,  of 
course,  very  unequal  in  its  execution ;  the  plot  serves 
only  as  an  apology  for  the  exhibition  of  psychological 
studies ;  and  although  it  breaks  off  with  little  warn- 
ing and  no  satisfaction,  its  perasal^  can  not  fail  to 
touch  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the  reader. 

Stanford  and  Swords  have  published  a  neat  edition 
of  The  AngeTe  Song^a Christmas  Tokerijhy  Charles 
B.  Taylor,  one  of  the  best  religious  stories  of  that 
popular  writer.  His  style  is  marked  by  a  beautiful 
simplicity,  which  gives  an  unfailing  freshness  to  his 
namtive,  while  hit  skill  in  availing  himself  of  the 


most  effective  incidents  challenges  the  constant  cu- 
riosity of  the  reader.  The  volume  is  got  up  in  a 
uniform  style  with  the  seven  preceding  volumes, 
forming  a  valuable  series  for  the  family  or  parish 
library. 

Stuart  o/DunUathy  by  Mrs.  NoRTOif.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.)  With  scarce  an  exception,  no  novel 
of  the  ptesent  season  has  received  such  enthusiastiB 
praise  from  the  English  press  as  this  brilliant  pro- 
duction. The  style  is  no  less  chaste  and  exqoisite, 
than  the  plot  is  deep  and  absorbing.  Variety,  move- 
ment, passion,  and  intense  interest,  pervade  the 
whole  narrative,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  singn- 
lariy  natural,  depending  for  its  effect  on  its  trathfii] 
revelations  of  character  aAd  life.  In  the  profiuion 
of  superior  novels  which  have  recently  made  their 
appearance,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  yield  the  pre- 
eminence to  "  Stuait  of  Dnnleath." 

Isabella  is  the  subject  of  the  Sixth  Tale  in  the 
Girlhood  of  Shakspeare*s  Heroines,  by  Mart  Cow. 
DEN  Clarke,  published  by  Geo.  P.  Putnam.  The 
narrative  shows  the  fertility  of  invention  which  char- 
acterises all  the  Tales  of  the  present  series,  and  as 
an  exercise  of  fanciful  ingenuity,  is  not  inferior  to 
any  which  have  preceded  it.  The  reverence  fcr 
Shakspeare,  which  is  an  inwrought  element  in  tlie 
character  of  the  author,  may  palUate,  if  it  does  not 
excuse  the  presumption  of  her  enterprise.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  her  success  thus  far  has  to  a  great 
degree  fiilsified  the  predictions  which  the  announce- 
ment  of  her  plan  called  forth. 

The  Solitary  of  Juan  Femaniez,  by  the  author  of 
PicdoUf  translated  froip  the  French,  by  Anne  T. 
Wilbur  (published  by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields), 
is  founded  on  the  Life-of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose 
adventures  it  employs  to  enforce  the  moral  lesson  of 
the  importance  of  society.  The  story  is  constracted 
with  the  subtle  delicacy  of  conception  which  pervades 
the  charming  Picciola,  and  contains  several  passagnt 
of  exquisite  beauty.  In  presenting  a  vivid  pictun 
of  the  pernicious  influence  of  solitude  on  the  human 
faculties,  the  author  claims  a  greater  fidelity  to  nature 
than  was  exercised  by  De  Foe,  whose  Robinson 
Crusoe,  he  maintains,  completely  alters  the  mental 
physiognomy  of  his*  model.  Robinson  is  not  a  man 
in  a  state  of  entire  isolation,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  Euro- 
pean developing  the  resources  of  his  industry,  while 
contending  with  a  barren  soil  and  ferocious  enemies. 
Without  comparing  the  present  work  with  the  im- 
mortal production  of  De  Foe,  which  regards  the  his- 
tory in  another  point  of  view,  we  must  allow  it  the 
merit  of  a  rich  poetical  fancy,  and  uncommon  felicity 
of  expression.  The  translation  shows  some  marks 
of  haste,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  gracefully  executed. 

Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem  is  the  title  of  Sir  E.  BuL- 
WER  Lytton*s  ntew  Comedy  (published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers),  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  Guild  of 
Literature  and  Art,  and  performed  vdth  brilliant 
eclat  at  Devonshire  House,  by  a  company  of  literary 
amateurs.  The  part  taken  in  its  representation  by 
Dickens,  Douglas  Jerrold,  John  Forster,  Marston, 
Wilkie  Collins,  and  other  men  of  prominent  intel- 
lectud  distinction,  has  given  a  remarkable  prestige 
to  this  play,  independent  of  its  actual  merits.  It  oaa 
not  fail  to  be  sought  with  avidity,  both  from  interest 
in  the  occasion,  and  the  popularity  of  the  author. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  uxrworthy  of  his  great  reputation. 
The  construction  of  the  plot  shows  his  usual  fertility 
of  resource,  and  the  didogue,  which  is  various  and 
spirited,  is  managed  with  no  small  skill.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  London  during  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and 
the  incidents  are  drawn  from  the  political  manceuvres 
of  that  day. 
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DOUBTLESS  there  are  few  men,  who  at  all  en- 
joy their  own  thoughts,  or  booka,  the  printed 
thoughts  of  others,  either  of  the  past,  or  in  the  pres- 
ent, but  have  preserved  in  some  form  what  impressed 
ihcm  favorably  or  interested  them  deeply.  Some 
elaborate  at  night,  after  their  hours  of  business  are 
over,  a  daily  record,  or  diary,  in  which  are  set  down 
many  of  the  "  choice  things"  and  all  the  "  remark* 
able  occurrences,"  to  which  the  day  may  hare  given 
rise.  Others — and  they  are  not  only  wise  but  benev- 
olent— do  not  selfishly  shut  up  these  things  between 
the  covers  of  a  private  manuscript-volume,  but  copy 
them  off  in  a  fair  hand,  and  send  them  to  the  editor 
of  some  clever  journal  or  magazine,  where  they  are 
soon  "  known  and  read  of  all  men" — and  women. 
Now  we  have  a  collection  of  the  kind  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  When  scribbled,  they  have  been 
thrown  into  a  drawer  of  the  table  whereon  they 
were  written.  They  are  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions ;  of  matters  humorous  and  of  matters  pathetic : 
some  have  come  warm  from  the  heart— others  come 
fresh  from  the  fancy.  Many  things  from  the  lips  of 
others  have  been  preserved,  some  of  which  drew 
tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  in  respect  of  other  things,  the  "  water  of 
mirth"  has  crept  into  the  same  eyes.  Of  such  are 
the  materials  of  our  collection.  There  will  be  found 
in  them  no  attempts  at  "  fine  writing ;"  for  that  is  a 
thing  as  much  beyond  our  inclination  as  our  power. 
Simplicity,  earnestness,  a  desire  to  put  down  plainly 
our  own  natural  thoughts  and  meditations,  and  the 
brief,  amusing,  or  instructive  thoughts  of  others — 
these  are  the  means  and  this  the  purpose  of  our 
"  Editor*»  Drawer.**  Wherefore,  reader,  perpend  the 
first  *'  batch,"  and  patiently  await  a  second  and  a 
better. 

How  much  there  is  in  the  power  of  a  single  felici- 
tous word  in  poetry,  toward  making  a  perfect  picture 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader !  It  often  invests  an  in- 
animate object  with  almost  actual  life,  and  makes 
the  landscape  a  sentient  thing.  Here  are  a  few 
lines  that  live  in  our  memory — ^from  Proctor, 
Barry  Cornwall,  if  we  do  not  mistake — ^which 
are  eminently  in  illustration  of  this.  The  poet  is 
■itting  at  night-fall  upon  a  green  meadow-bank,  with 
his  little  daughter  by  his  side,  looking  at  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  twilight  exhalations  colored  by  its 
evening  beams : 

•• Here  will  we  sit, 

The  while  the  sim  goes  down  the  glowing  west; 

And  drink  the  balmy  air 

Exhaling  firom  the  meadows ;  the  nectarons  breath 

Whicli  EAaru  tends  npward  vktn  her  lord^  tkt  Sun, 

Ki$$u  her  Atek  at  parting." 

There  is  action  as  well  as  vitality  in  this  beautiful 
simile.    Shaksprarb  paints  similarly,  when  he  says : 
**  How  soft  the  moonlight  Bletpa  upon  yon  bank  !** 

Now,  suppose  he  had  written  **re9ta  upon  job. 
bank?"  how  tame,  in  comparison,  would  the  word 
have  been ;  and  yet  it  would  be  equally  "  correct." 
What  is  it  that  gives  to  the  following  line  from 
Campbell's  "Battle  of  Hohenlindcn"  its  almost 
terrific  force,  but  a  single  word : 

"  Far  flashed  the  red  artillery  I" 
That  little  word  of  one  syllable  sets  the  distant 
horizon  all  a-glow  with  the  bursting  flames  from  the 
deep-mouthed  ordnance.    Wherefore,  ye  minor  bard- 
tings,  look  to  your  accessories. 

It  vras  impossible  not  to  laugh  when  the  following 
eircumstance  was  mentioned  the  other  day  in  our 


hearing :  A  lady,  whose  little  child  had  by  accident 
partaken  of  something  which  it  was  feared  would 
inflame  or  distend  its  bowels,  was  awakened  in  the 
night  by  the  bursting  of  a  yeast-bottle,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing closet.  "  Husband !"  she  exclaimed  "  get  up ! 
get  up !  Betsey  has  exploded !  I  heard  her  exploda 
this  minute !" — and  nothing  short  of  lighting  a  can- 
dle, and  going  to  the  apartment  where  the  little  girl 
slept  would  convince  her  of  the  unreality  of  her 
ridiculous  impression. 

Thb  memories  of  childhood,  aAer  a  mature  age 
has  been  attained,  are  more  powerful  than  many 
people  are  aware  of.  And  especially  is  this  the 
case,  in  reference  to  the  religious  observances  which 
first  arrest  the  attention  of  children.  Our  annual 
anniversaries,  which  bring  to  the  Great  Metropolis 
so  many' ministers  of  different  denominations,  mm 
fruitful  examples  of  the  strong  memories  of  children 
in  this  respect  With  the  familiar  faces  of  the  cler- 
gymen who  ministered  before  him  in  holy  things  in  his 
boyhood,  come  back  to  the  city  denizen  fresh  memo- 
ries of  his  early  life  in  the  country  j  the  plain  village- 
churoh,  with  its  fiwmer-occupants ;  the  **  tiding-men,** 
who  used  to  pull  his  ears,  and  make  him  ch^ige  his 
seat,  when  he  was  restive  under  the  delays  and  re- 
straints of  the  sanctuary.  '*  Do  you  see  that  white- 
haired  old  gentleman?"  said  a  friend  to  us  in  the 
crowded  Tabernacle,  at  a  late  religious  anniversary, 
pointing  to  a  venerable  clerg3rman,  the  personifica- 
tion of  solemn  dignity.  **  He  was  our  minister  in 
the  country  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  he  was  called 

"  old  Mr.  L "  then.    How  well  I  remember  his 

baptizing  my  little  sister  !-^-and  it  seemed  but  a 
dream  of  time,  afterward,  when  I  saw  him  many  her 
to  a  young  man  who  had  won  her  heart ;  and  in  less 
than  two  years  afterward  he  uncovered  his  whits 
head  at  her  grave,  and  endeavored  to  speak  words 
of  consolation  to  her  bereaved  friends.  The  last 
time  I  heard  him  in  the  country  was  at  a  conference- 
meeting,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  at  the  little  school- 
house  ;  and  well  do  I  recollect  how,  as  the  late  twi- 
light drew  on,  and  I  was  looking  out  upon  the  deep- 
ening green  of  the  teees  ihat  surrounded  the  humble 
building,  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  read 
the  parting  hymn : 

*  The  day  is  past  and  gone, 

The  evening  ahades  appear ; 
Oh,  may  we  i^  remember  wdl. 
The  night  of  Dcath  draws  near  I 

•  We  lay  our  garments  by, 

Upon  our  beds  to  real; 
So  DsATR  will  soon  disrobe  ns  all 
Of  what  we  here  possessed.' 
'*  I  should  like,"  continued  our  friend,  as  we  walked 
away  after  the  services  were  over ;  "  I  should  like  to 
go  home  to  die,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me 
away,  and  have  that  good  old  man,  the  friend  and  di- 
rector of  my  boyhood,  speak  a  few  words  over  my 
last  remains." 


It  is  a  pleasant  thinf .  once  in  a  while,  to  encounter 
a  man  of  imperturbable  good-nature ;  and  such  a  one 
it  was,  who  recently,  at  one  of  our  hotels,  after  pull- 
ing some  dozen  of  times  at  his  bell,  wnich  continued 
unanswered,  all  at  once  said  to  a  friend  who  was  in 
his  apartment :  *'  I  wonder  if  it's  beeause  I  keep  pull- 
ing at  that  bell  so,  that  they  don't  come  up !  I'm 
afraid  it  is,  really.  Perhaps  theyVe  offended  at  me  T 
Even  meh  patience  is  better  than  loud  gnunbUng 
in  a  tavern-hall,  and  vocifenms  **  bully-ragging"  of 
servants. 
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Somebody — and  we  know  not  whom,  for  it  is  an  old 
faded  yellow  manuscript  scrap  in  our  drawer — thus 
rebukes  an  Englishman's  aspiration  to  be  "  independ- 
ent of  foreigners :"  A  French  cook  dresses  his  dinner 
for  him,  and  a  Swiss  valet  dresses  him  for  his  din- 
ner. He  hands  down  his  lady,  decked  with  pearls 
that  never  grew  in  the  sheU  of  a  British  oyster,  and 
her  waving  plume  of  ostrich-feathers  certainly  never 
formed  the  tail  of  a  barn-door  fowl.  The  viands  of 
his  table  are  from  all  countries  of  the  world ;  his 
wines  are  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ai^d  the 
Rhone.  In  his  conservatory  he  regales  his  sight 
with  the  blossoms  of  South  American  flowers ;  in  his 
smoking-room  he  gratifies  his  scent  with  the  weed 
of  North  America.  His  favorite  horse  is  of  Arabian 
blood ;  his  pet  dog  of  the  St.  Bernard  b;-eed.  His 
gallery  is  rich  with  pictures  from  the  Flemish  school, 
and  statues  from  Greece.  For  his  amusement  he 
goes  to  hear  Italian  singers  warble  Gcrm^  music, 
followed  by  a  French  ballet.  The  ermine  that  deco- 
rates his  judges  was  never  before  on  a  British  animal. 
His  veiy  mind  is  not  English  in  its  attainments :  it 
is  a  mere  pic-nic  of  foreign  contributions.  His  poetry 
and  philosophy  are  from  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ; 
his  geometry  irom  Alexandria ;  his  arithmetic  from 
Arabia,  and  his  religion  from  Palestine.  In  his  cra- 
dle, in  his  infancy,  he  rubbed  his  gums  with  coral 
from  oriental  oceans ;  and  when  he  dies,  he  is  buried 
in  a  coffin  made  from  wood  that  grew  on  a  foreign 
soil,  and  his  monument  will  be  sculptured  in  marble 
from  the  quarries  of  Carrara.  A  pretty  sort  of  man 
this,  to  talk  of  being  "  independent  of  foreigners  !** 


Pakodibs,  as  a  general  thing,  are  rather  indiffer- 
ent reading.  The  "  Rejected  Addresses"  and  "  War- 
renniana,"  however,  are  brilliant  exceptions  to  this 
remark.  One  of  the  most  happy  native  exhibitions 
of  this  sort  that  we  have  seen,  is  a  parody  upon  the 
Scottish  song  of  "  Jessie^  the  Flower  of  Dtmblane,** 
written  by  a  distinguished  jurist  in  Pennsylvania : 

**  Oh,  shweet  bh  de  lily  mlt  Its  prown  yellow  plouom, 

Und  so  ish  de  meadow,  all  covered  mit  green ; 
But  Dodiog's  so  sweet,  nor  yet  sticks  In  my  posora. 

Like  sweet  liddel  Katt,  vot  Uvea  on  de  plain : 
She's  pashfttl  as  any — liko  her  dere'i  not  many ; 

She's  neider  high-lamt,  nor  yet  foolish,  nor  vain ; 
Und  he's  a  great  villahi,  mitout  aiiy  feelin*. 

Dat  vonld  hart  vonce  my  Kirrr,  vot  lives  on  de  pkbi.** 

In  a  story  which  we  once  heard  related  by  an  En- 
^hman,  there  seemed  to  us  so  good  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  one  phase  of  human  incredulity,  overcome  l^ 
superior  cunning,  that  we  could  not  resist  the  incli- 
nation .to  **  make  m  note  of  it."  A  fat,  buily  English 
landlord  was  sitting  one  afiemoon  at  the  door  of  his 
inn,  in  a  provincial  town  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
London,  when  a  penon  entered  the  house,  and  afier 
oomplinsnting  its  deanlinesv  and  snug  appearance, 
(ndered  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  The 
dinner,  when  read^s  was  laid  in  an  upper  apartfnont, 
looking  out  upon  a  pleasant  garden ;  and  after  it  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  wine  sipped  lux- 
nrionsly  to  th^  twttom  of  the  bottle,  the  satisfied 
guest  sent  for  hia  boat,  and  when  he  entered  the 
room,  thus  addressed .  him :  "  You  have  a  fipe  inn 
here,  landlord^-^ '««fy  fine  ina:  every  thing  is  par- 
ticularly nice— in  fact,  ivhat  /  call  comfortable." 
The  landlord  expressed  his  gratification.  *'l  shall 
have  great  pleasure,"  continued  the  guest,  without 
noticing  the  interruption,  "in  recommending  your 
house  to  my  friends  in  town.  There  remains  only 
one  thing  more  to  mention,  landlord;  and  as  the 
subject  is  one  which  I  have  reason  to  think  will  be 


as  unpleasant  to  you  as  to  myself,  I  will  express 
it  in  a  few  words.  I  have  not,  at  this  moment, 
any  money ;  but  I  will  be  here  again  in — "  "  No 
moTteyP*  exclaimed  the  landlord,  in  a  voice  husky 
with  anger.  *'  No  money  ! !  then  why  did  you  come 
to  the  '  Hen-and-Chickens*  and  run  up  a  bill  that 
you  can't  pay  ?  Get  out  of  my  house  this  instant ! 
Go !  walk !"  "I  expected  this,"  replied  the  guest, 
rising ;  I  anticipated  this  treatment ;  nor  can  I  much 
blame  you,  landlord,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  for  you 
don*t  know  me.  Because  you  sometimes  meet  with 
deception,  you  think  /  am  deceiving  you ;  but  I 
pledge  you  my  honor  that  a  fortnight  from  this  day  I 
will  be  with  you  again,  and  you  will  confess  your- 
self ashamed  of  your  suspicions."  "  Bah !  you're  a 
swindler !"  ejaculated  Boniface ;  "  this  will  be  the 
last  of  you :  take  thatr  and  with  a  vigorous  amp  de 
pied,  was  "  sped  the  parting  guest."  "  You  will  live 
to  regret  this,  landlord,  I  am  sure;  but  I  do  not 
blame  you,  for  you  are  ignorant  of  my  character," 
was  the  meek  reply  to  this  gross  indignity.  Just 
two  weeks  from  that  day,  this  same  ill-used  gentle- 
man (with  a  traveling  friend),  was,  with  many  apol- 
ogies and  protestations,  shown  into  the  best  room  of 
the  celebrated  "  Hen-and-Chickens"  inn.  The  land- 
lonfs  profuse  apologies  were  accepted ;  he  was  for- 
given ;  and  even  invited  to  dine  with  the  two  friends 
upon  tiie  best  dinner,  flanked  by  the  very  choicest 
wines  which  his  house  afiforded.  When  all  was 
finished,  and  while  the  landlord,  who  had  become 
exceedingly  mellow,  was  protesting  that  he  should 
never  be  so  suspicious  of  a  *'  real  gentleman"  again, 
he  was  interrupted  by  his  first  guest  with :  "  But, 
landlord,  there  is  one  thing  which  we  ought,  in  jus- 
tice to  you,  to  mention.  /  do  not  happen  to  have,  at 
this  moment,  a  single  penny ;  and,  I  grieve  to  say, 
that  my  companion,  who  is  a  good  man,  but  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  very  poor,  is  not  a  whit  be>- 
ter  off.  Under  these  unpleasant  circumstances,  it 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  necessity,  to  bid  you  a  very 
good  evening !"  "  '  Done'  twice  !  the  '  Hen-and- 
Chickens'  *  done'  twice  ! — and  both  times  exactly 
alike !"  said  the  landlord,  as  he  went  down  to  set 
the  swindle  to  the  account  of  "  Profit  and  Loss." 


A  FORCIBLE  example  of  the  necessity  of  observiog 
accent  and  punctuation  in  reading,  was  afforded  by 
the  careless  reader  who  gave  the  passage  from  the 
Bible,  with  the  following  pauses :  "  And  the  old  man 
said  unto  his  sons,  *  Saddle  me,  the  ass ;'  and  they 
saddled  Aim/" 

The  following  specimen  of  sepolohral  literatvre 
was  copied  liteiaUy  from  an  old  totnbstone  in  Soot- 
land: 

,   **  Hera  Ues  the  body  of  ALKZANDEsMACPHKasoic, 
Who  was  a  very  extraordinary  person : 
He  was  two  yards  high  in  his  stockhig-feet. 
And  kept  his  accoutrement!  clean  and  neat: 
'He  was  slew 
At  ttke  batde  of  Waterloo : 
He  w«g  shot  by  a  bullet 
Plomb  tfaroagfa  his  gullet; 
It  went  in  at  his  throat, 
And  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  ooat" 


There  is  something  very  ludicrous  in  the  aped- 
mens  of  inanimate  personation  mentioned  by  Dick- 
ens in  one  of  his  sketches.  One  Vauxhall  waiter  in 
London  bawls  out  to  another:  *'I  say,  look  out, 
Bill  ;  there's  a  Brandy-and-water  a-gettin'  over  the 
railing,  and  a  Go-o'-gin-and-a-Muflin  a-slinkin'  out  o' 
the  back-gate !     Stop  'em,  Bill — stop  'em !" 
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PACTS  AND  COMMENTS. 

BT  MR.  PUNCH. 

THEEE  has  lately  been  started  a  new  steam- 
boat, with  the  odd  title  of  the  Emmet.  It 
certainly  is  the  very  worst  name  for  a  sea-going 
craft,  since  no  one  will  go  on  board  the  Emmet 

without  thinking  of  an  Emetic There  was 

a  thorough  Bi>ecimen  of  American  Independence 
exhibited  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  by  the  cele- 
brated American  plants,  which  were  advertised 
to  appear  in  full  Uoom,  at  least  three  weeks 
earlier  than  they  condescended  to  show  them- 
selves. Every  one  was  asking  how  it  was  that 
the  American  plants  did  not  show  themselves, 
according  to  promise.  But  they  obstinately  re- 
mained shut  up  in  their  buds,  as  if  when  looked 
for  to  blossom,  their  reply  had  been,  "  If  I  do, 
I'm  blowed."  ....  The  French  Republic  is  al- 
ways represented  as  wearing  the  Cap  of  Liberty. 


A  fitter  head-dress  would  be  a  mob^ap 

If  you  wish  to  hear  all  your  faults  fully  can- 
vassed, have  your  portrait  taken,  and  invite 
your  friends  to  come  and  keep  you  company.  .  .  . 
I  hate  parrots,  parroquets,  and  cockatoos.  They 
are  odious  creatures  (screechers) !  .  .  .  .  The 
Dictionary  puts  down  make  and  construct  as 
synonymous.  They  do  not,  however,  mean  pre- 
cisely the  same,  for  an  omnibus,  which  is  «m- 
Mtructed  to  hold  twelve  persons,  is  made  to  hold 
fourteen,  and  sometimed  more,  especially  on  wet 

nights The  new  process  of  cooking  by  gas 

is  a  splendid  triumph  of  gas-tronomy The 

reason  why  lightning  turns  milk  and  beer  sonr, 
probably  is,  that  the  electric  fluid  does  not  know 
how  to  conduct  itself  any  better Philoso- 
phers have  oftenr  tried  to  explain  why  a  cat  runs 
after  a  mouse ;  the  reason  undoubtedly  is,  because 
the  mouse  runs  away  from  the  cat. 


'ill  '  '  ■,. 
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COMPARATIVE   LOVE. 

Paf«.— "  So,  ChaRLKT,  TOU  RBALLT  ark  in  LOVS  with  the  little  BlaCK-ETED  ClRL  TOO  MET  LAST  NIGBT  T* 

OUr'ty*— "*  Yes,  Papa,  I  love  her  dearly  !*' 

Pap^—"  How  much  do  too  love  bbr,  Charley  1    Do  you  love  her  as  iiitch  as  PcoDiiior' 
CkarUt.—'*  O  YES.  Papa  !  ard  a  grcat  dbal  rbttbr  thar  Poddimo.    But— (jratui'v  «•  r%^ty-l  do  rot  love 
IBR^M  MUCH  AS— Jelly  !** 
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Wife  of  ki*  Bosom.—''  Upom  my  word,  &1r.  PbkwittI    Is  this  the  Wat  you  Fill  up  your  Crnsus  PAfKR  T 

So  VOO  CALL  YUURBRLF  TUR  *  HkaD  Of  TUR  FaMILY'— DO  YOU— AND  MR  A  '  FkXALR  Y  " 


Pirtt  FVmekmmn.—-  MoN  DiRU,  althonsr  !    Look  thrrr  !    What  do  tou  call  that  machirr  ?'* 
8te»nd  Frenekman.—**  I  srr  I    It's  a  yrrt  droll  affair,  rut  I  dor't  rnow  what  it  is  " 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT 

I.    CHILDHOOD  AMD  YOUTH. 

THE  island  of  Corsica,  sublimely  picturesque 
with  its  wild  ravines  and  rugged  mountains, 
emerges  from  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of 
France.  It  was  formerly  a  province  of  Italy, 
and  was  Italian  in  its  language,  sympathies,  and 
customs.  In  the  year  1767  it  was  invaded  by  a 
French  army,  and  after  several  most  sanguinary 
conflicts,  thd inhabitants  were  compelled  to  3rield 
to  superior  power,  and  Corsica  was  annexed  to 
the  empire  of  the  Bourbons. 

At  the  time  of  this  invasion  there  was  a  yoimg 
lawyer,  of  Italian  extraction,  residing  upon  the 
island,  whose  name  was  Charles  Bonaparte. 
He  was  endowed  with  commanding  beauty  of 
person,  great  vigor  of  mind,  and  his  remote  line- 
age was  illustrious,  but  the  opulence  of  the 
noble  house  had  passed  away,  and  the  descend- 
ant of  a  family,  whose  line  could  be  traced  &r 
back  into  the  twilight  of  the  dark  ages,  was 
under  the  fortunate  necessity  of  being  dependent 
for  his  support  upon  the  energies  of  his  own 
mind.  He  had  married  Letitia  Raniolini,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Corsica.  Of  thirteen  children 
bom  to  them  eight  survived  to  attain  maturity. 
As  a  successful  lawyer  the  father  of  this  large 
family  was  able  to  provide  them  with  an  ample 
competence.  His  Ulustrious  descent  gave  hUn 
an  elevated  position  in  sodety,  and  the  energies 
of  his  mind,  ever  in  vigorous  action,  invested 
him  with  powerAil  influence. 

The  family  occupied  a  town  house,  an  ample 
stone  mansion,  in  Ajaccio,  the  principal  city  of 
the  island.  They  also  enjoyed  a  very  dehghtful 
country  retreat  near  the  sea-shore,  a  few  milea 
from  Ajaccio.  This  rural  home  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  children  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer. When  the  French  invaded  Corsica,  Charles 
Bonaparte,  then  quite  a  young  man,  having  been 
married  but  a  few  years,  abandoned  the  peaceful 
profession  of  the  law,  and  grasping  his  sword, 
united  with  his  countrymen,  under  the  banner 
of  General  Paoli,  to  resist  the  invaders.  His 
wife,  Letitia,  had  then  but  one  child,  Joseph. 
She  was  expecting  soon  to  give  birth  to  another. 
Civil  war  was  desolating  the  little  island.  Paoli 
and  his  band  of  patriots,  defeated  again  and 
again,  were  retreating  before  their  ^ctorions 
Cms  into  the  fostneeses  of  the  mountains.  Le- 
titia followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  and, 
Vol.  m.— No.  16.— T 


notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  of  her  con- 
dition, accompanied  him  an  horseback  in  these 
perilous  and  fatiguing  expeditions.  The  conflict, 
however,  was  short,  and,  by  the  energies  of  the 
sword,  Corsica  became  a  province  of  France, 
and  the  Italians  who  inhabited  the  island  became 
the  unwilling  subjects  of  the  Bourbon  throne. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  1769,  in  anticipation  of 
her  confinement,  Letitia  had  taken  refuge  in  her 
town  house  at  Ajaccio.  On  the  morning  of  thai 
day  she  attended  church,  but,  during  the  service, 
admonished  by  approaching  pains,  she  was  obliged 
suddenly  to  return  home,  and  throwing  herself 
upon  a  couch,  covered  with  an  ancient  piece  of 
tapesty,  upon  which  was  embroidered  the  bat- 
tles and  the  heroes  of  the  Illiad,  she  gave  birth 
to  her  second  son.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Had 
the  young  Napolecm  seen  the  light  two  months 
earlier  he  would  have  been  by  birth  an  Italian, 
not  a  frenchman,  for  but  eight  weeks  had  then 
elapsed  since  the  island  had  been  transferred  to 
the  dominion  of  France. 

The  father  of  Napoleon  died  not  many  years 
after  the  birth  of  that  child  whose  subsequent 
renown  has  filled  the  world.  He  is  said  to  have 
appreciated  the  remarkable  powers  of  his  son, 
and,  in  the  delirium  which  preceded  his  death, 
he  was  calling  upon  Napoleon  to  help  him. 
Madame  Bonaparte,  by  this  event,  was  left  a 
widow  with  eight  children,  Joseph,  Napoleon, 
Lucien,  Jerome,  Eliza,  Pauline,  and  Caroline. 
Her  means  were  limited,  but  her  mental  endow- 
ments were  commensurate  with  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibilities which  devolved  upon  her.  Her 
children  jJl  appreciated  the  superiority  of  her 
character,  and  yielded,  with  perfect  and  unques- 
tioning submission,  to  her  authority.  Napoleon 
in  particular  ever  regarded  his  mother  vrith  the 
most  profound  respect  and  affection.  He  re- 
peatedly declared  that  the  family  were  entirely 
indebted  to  her  for  that  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  training,  which  prepared  them  to 
ascend  the  lofty  summits  of  power  to  which  they 
finally  attained.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  these  obligations  that  he  often 
said,  "My  opinion  is  that  the  future  good  or 
bad  conduct  of  a  child,  depends  entirely  upon  its 
mother."  One  of  his  first  acts,  on  attaining 
power,  was  to  surround  his  mother  with  every 
luxury  which  wealth  could  furnish.  And  when 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  France, 
he  immediately  and  energetically  established 
schools  for  female  education,  remarking  that 
France  needed  nothing  so  much  to  promote  it» 
regeneration  as  good  mothers. 
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Madame  Bonaparte  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, resided  with  her  children  in  their  country 
house.  It  was  a  retired  residence,  approached 
by  an  avenue  overarched  by  lofty  trees  and  bor- 
dered by  flowering  shrubs.  A  smooth,  sunny 
lawn,  which  extended  in  ftont  of  the  house, 
lured  these  children,  so  unconscious  of  the  high 
destinies  which  awaited  them,  to  their  infantile 


sports.  They  chased  the  butterdy ;  they  played 
in  the  little  pools  of  water  with  their  naked 
feet;  in  childish  gambols  they  rode  upon  the 
back  of  the  faithful  dog,  as  happy  as  if  their 
brows  were  never  to  ache  beneath  the  burden 
of  a  crown.  How  mysterious  the  designs  of 
that  inscrutable  Providence,  which,  in  the  island 
of  Corsica,  under  the  sunny  skies  of  the  Medi- 


TUS   BIRTH-UOCSB    OF    NAPOLEON. 


terranean,  was  thus  rearing  a  Napoleon,  and  far 
away,  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics, 
under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa  groves  and  orange- 
trees  of  the  West  Indies,  was  moulding  the  per- 
son and  ennobling  the  affections  of  the  beautiful 
and  lovely  Josephine.  It  was  by  a  guidance, 
which  neither  of  these  children  sought,  that  they 
were  conducted  from  their  widely  separated  and 
obscure  homes  to  the  metropolis  of  France. 
There,  by  their  united  energies,  which  had  been 
fostered  in  solitary  studies  and  deepest  musings 
they  won  for  themselves  the  proudest  throne 
upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  risen;  a  throne 
which  in  power  and  splendor  eclipsed  all  that 
had  been  told  of  Roman,  or  Persian,  or  Egyptian 
greatness. 

The  dilapidated  villa  in  Corsica,  where  Napo- 
leon passed  his  infantile  years,  still  exists,  and 
the  thoughtful  tourist  loses  himself  in  pensive 
reverie  as  he  wanders  over  the  lawn  where  those 
children  have  played — as  he  passes  through  the 
vegetable  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  which 
enticed  them  to  toil  with  their  tiny  hoes  and 
spades,  and  as  he  struggles  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  shrubbery,  now  running  to  wild  waste, 
in  the  midst  of  which  once  could  have  been 
heard  the  merry  shouts  of  these  infantile  kings 
and  queens.  Their  voices  are  now  hushed  in 
death.  But  the  records  of  earth  can  not  show 
a  more  eventful  drama  than  that  enacted  by  these 


young  Bonapartes  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave. 

There  is,  in  a  sequestered  and  romantic  spot 
upon  the  ground,  an  isolated  granite  rock,  of 
wild  and  rugged  form,  in  the  fissures  of  which 
there  is  something  resembling  a  cave,  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  "  Napoleon's  Grotto."  This 
solitary  rock  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  pen- 
sive and  meditative  child,  even  in  his  earliest 
years.  When  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  in 
most  happy  companionship  in  the  garden,  or  on 
the  lawn,  and  the  air  resounded  with  their  mirth- 
ful voices,  Napoleon  would  steal  away  alone  to 
his  loved  retreat;  There,  in  the  long  and  sunny 
afternoons,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  he  would 
repose,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  for  hours,  gaz- 
ing upon  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
spread  out  before  him,  and  upon  the  blue  sky, 
which  overarched  his  head.  Who  can  imagine 
the  visions  which  in  those  hours  arose  before  the 
expanding  energies  of  that  wonderful  mind  ? 

Napoleon  could  not  be  called  an  amiable  child. 
He  was  silent  and  retiring  in  his  disposition, 
melancholy  and  irritable  in  his  tfmperament, 
and  impatient  of  restraint.  He  was  not  fond  of 
companionship  nor  of  play.  He  had  no  natural 
joyousness  or  buoyancy  of  spirit,  no  frankness 
of  disposition.  His  brothers  and  sisters  were 
not  fond  of  him,  though  they  admitted  his  supe- 
riority.   **  Joseph,*'  said  an  uncle  at  that  time,^ 
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'^  is  the  eldest  of  the  family,  but  Napoleon  U  its 
head."  His  passionate  energy  and  decision  of 
character  were  such  that  his  brother  Joseph,  who 
was  a  mild,  amiable,  and  unassuming  boy,  was 
qpiie  in  subjection  to  his  will.  It  was  observed 
that  his  proud  spirit  was  unrelenting  unaer  any 
severity  of  punishment.  With  stoical  firmness, 
and  without  the  shedding  of  a  tear,  he  would 
endure  any  inflictions.  At  one  time  he  was  un- 
justly accused  of  a  fault  which  another  had  com- 
mittedi  He  silently  endured  the  punishment 
and  submitted  to  the  disgrace,  and  to  the  sub- 
sistence for  three  days  on  the  coarsest  fare,  rath- 
er than  betray  his  companion ;  ^nd  he  did  this, 
not  from  any  special  friendship  for  the  one  in 
^e  wrong,  but  firom  an  innate  pride  and  firmness 
of  spirit.  Impulsive  in  his  disposition,  his  anger 
was  easily  and  violently  aroused,  and  as  rapidly 
passed  away.  There  were  no  tendencies  to 
cruelty  in  his  nature,  and  no  malignant  passion 
could  long  hold  him  in  subjection. 

There  u  still  preserved  upon  the  island  of 
Corsica,  as  an  interesting  relic,  a  small  brass 
cannon,  weighing  about  thirty  pounds,  which 
was  the  early  and  favorite  plajrthing  of  Napoleon. 
Its  loud  report  was  music  to  his  childish  ears. 
In  imaginary  battle  he  saw  whole  squadrons 
mown  down  by  the  discharges  of  his  formidable 
piece  of  artillery.  Napoleon  was  the  favorite 
child  of  his  father,  and  had  often  sat  upon  his 
knee;  and,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  a  heaving 
bosom,  and  a  tearful  eye,  listened  to  his  recital 
of  those  bloody  battles  in  which  the  patriots  of 
Corsica  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  vic- 
toriou8|  French.  Napoleon  hated  the  French. 
He  fought  those  battles  over  again.  He  delight- 
ed, in  fancy,  to  sweep  away  the  embattled  host 
with  his  discharges  of  grape-shot;  to  see  the 
routed  foe,  flying  over  the  plain,  and  to  witness 
the  dying  and  the  dead  covering  the  ground. 
He  left  the  bat  and  the  ball,  the  kite  and  the 
hoop  for  others,  and  in  this  strange  divertise- 
ment  found  exhilarating  joy. 

He  loved  to  hear,  from  his  mother^s  lips,  the 
story  of  her  hardships  and  suflerings,  as,  with 
her  husband  and  the  vanquished  Corsicans,  she 
fled  from  village  to  village,  and  from  fastness  to 
fastness  before  their  conquering  enemies.  The 
mother  was  probably  but  little  aware  of  the  war- 
like spirit  she  was  thus  nurturing  in  the  bosom 
of  her  son,  but  vrith  her  own  high  mental  endow- 
ments, she  could  not  be  insensible  of  the  extra- 
ordinary capacities  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  silent,  thoughtful,  pensive  listener, 
lliere  were  no  mirthful  tendencies  in  the  char- 
acter of  Napoleon ;  no  tendencies  in  childhood, 
youth,  or  manhood  to  frivolous  amusements  or 
fashionable  dissipation.  "My  mother,"  said  Na- 
poleon, at  St.  Helena,  "  loves  me.  She  is  capa- 
ble of  selling  every  thing  for  me,  even  to  her 
last  article  of  clothing. "  This  distinguished  lady 
died  at  Marseilles  in  the  year  1822,  about  a  year 
after  the  death  of  her  illustrious  son  upon  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  Seven  of  her  children 
were  still  living,  to  each  of  whom  she  be- 
qveatbed  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars ;  while 


to  her  brother,  Cardinal  Fesch,  she  left  a  superb 
palace,  embellished  with  the  most  magnificent 
decorations  of  furniture,  paintings,  and  sculpture 
which  Europe  could  furnish.  The  son,  who  had 
conferred  all  this  wealth — to  whom  the  family 
was  indebted  for  all  this  greatness,  and  who  had 
filled  the  world  with  his  renown,  died  a  prisoner 
in  a  dilapidated  stable,  upon  the  most  bleak  and 
barren  isle  of  the  ocean.  The  dignified  charac- 
ter of  this  exalted  lady  ia  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote :  Soon  after  Napoleon's  assump- 
tion of  the  imperial  purple,  he  happened  to  meet 
his  mother  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud.  The 
Emperor  was  surrounded  with  his  courtiers,  and 
half  playfully  extended  his  hand  for  her  to  kiss. 
"  Not  so,  my  son,"  she  gravely  replied,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  her  hand  in  return,  "  it  is 
your  duty  to  kiss  the  hand  of  her  who  gave  you 
life." 

"  Left  without  guide,  without  support,"  says 
Napoleon,  "  my  mother  was  obliged  to  take  the 
direction  of  aflairs  upon  herself.  But  the  task 
was  not  above  her  strength.  She  managed  every 
thbig,  provided  for  every  thing  with  a  prudence 
which  could  neither  have  been  expected  from 
her  sex  nor  from  her  age.  Ah,  what  a  woman ! 
where  shall  we  look  for  her  equal  1  She  watched 
over  us  with  a  solicitude  unexampled.  Every 
low  sentiment,  every  ungenerous  affection  was 
discouraged  and  discarded.  She  suflfered  no- 
thing but  that  which  was  grand  and  elevated  to 
take  root  in  our  youthful  imderstandings.  She 
abhorred  falsehood,  and  would  not  tolerate  the 
slightest  act  of  disobedience.  None  of  our  faults 
were  overlooked.  Losses,  privations,  fatigue  had 
no  effect  upon  her.  She  endured  all,  braved  all. 
She  had  the  energy  of  a  man,  combined  with  the 
gentleness  and  delicacy  of  a  woman." 

A  bachelor  uncle  owned  the  rural  retreat  where 
the  family  resided.  He  was  very  wealthy,  but 
very  parsimonious.'  The  young  Bonapartes, 
though  living  in  the  abundant  enjoyment  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  could  obtain  but  little 
money  for  the  purchase  of  those  thousand  little 
conveniencies  and  luxuries  which  every  boy 
covets.  Whenever  they  ventured  to  ask  their 
uncle  for  coppers,  he  invariably  pleaded  poverty, 
assuring  them  that  though  he  had  lands  and 
vineyaids,  goats  and  poultry,  he  ^ad  no  money. 
At  last  the  boys  discovered  a  beg  of  doubloons 
secreted  upon  a  shelf  They  formed  a  con- 
spiracy, aind,  by  the  aid  of  Pauline,  who  was  too 
young  to  understand  the  share  which  she  had 
in  the  mischief,  they  contrived,  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, when  the  uncle  was  pleading  poverty,  to 
draw  down  the  bag,  and  the  glittering  gold  rolled 
over  the*  floor.  The  boys  burst  into  shouts  of 
laughter,  while  the  good  old  man  was  aknost 
choked  with  indignation.  Just  at  that  moment 
Madame  Bonaparte  came  in.  Her  presence  im- 
mediately silenced  the  merriment.  She  severely 
reprimanded  her  sons  for  their  improper  behavior, 
and  ordered  them  to  collect  again  the  scattered 
doubloons. 

When  the  island  of  Corsica  was  surrendered 
to  the  French,  Count  Mazboeof  was  appointed. 
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by  the  Court  mt  Pafii,  as  its  goremor.  The 
beauty  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  and  her  rich  in- 
toUeotual  endowments,  attracted  his  admiration, 
and  they  frequently  met  in  the  small  but  aris- 
tocratic circle  of  society,  which  the  island  afibrd- 
ed.  He  became  a  wann  friend  of  the  family, 
and  manifested  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  little  Napoleon.  The  gravity  of  the  child, 
his  air  of  pensive  thoughtfulness,  the  oracular 
style  of  his  remarks,  which  characterized  even 
that  early  period  of  life,  strongly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  governor,  and  he  predicted  that 


Napoleon  would  create  for  himself  a  path  through 
life  of  more  than  ordinary  splendor. 

When  Napoleon  was  but  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  he  was  placed  in  a  school  with  a  number 
of  other  children.  There  a  fair-haired  little 
maiden  won  his  youthful  heart.  It  was  Napo- 
leon's first  love.  His  impetuous  nature  was  all 
engrossed  by  this  new  passion,  and  he  inspired 
as  ardent  an  affection  in  the  bosom  of  his  loved 
companion  as  that  which  she  had  enkindled  in 
his  own.  He  walked  to  and  from  school,  hold* 
ing  the  hand  of  Giacominetta.     He  abandoned 
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all  the  plays  and  companionship  of  the  other 
children  to  talk  and  muse  with  her.  The 
older  boys  and  giris  niade  themselves  very 
merry  with  the  display  of  affection  which  the 
loving  couple  exhibited.  Their  mirth,  how- 
ever, exerted  not  the  slightest  influence  to  abash 
Napoleon,  tlfough  often  his  anger  would  be  so 
aroused  by  their  insulting  ridicule,  that,  regard- 
less of  the  number  or  the  size  of  his  adversaries, 
with  sticks,  stones,  and  every  other  implement 
which  came  in  his  way,  he  would  rush  into  their 
midst  and  attack  them  with  such  a  recklessness 
of  consequences,  that  they  were  generally  put 
to  flight.  Then,  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror, 
he  would  take  the  hand  of  his  infantile  friend. 
The  little  Napoleon  was,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  very  careless  in  his  dress,  and  ahnost  in- 
variably appeared  with  his  stockings  slipped 
down  aibout  his  heels.  Some  vritty  boy  formed 
a  couplet,  which  was  oflen  shouted  upon  the 
play-ground,  not  a  little  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
young  lover. 

Napoleone  di  mezza  calzetta 
Fa  ramore  A  Giacominetta. 
Napotoon  with  hia  atockioga  half  off 
Makoi  k>v«  to  GiacomiiiettB. 


When  Napoleon  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
Count  Marboeuf  obtained  for  him  admission  to 
the  military  school  at  Brienne,  near  Paris.  Forty 
years  afterward  Napoleon  remarked  that  he  never 
could  forget  the  pangs  which  he  then  felt,  when 
parting  from  his  mother.  Stoic  as  he  was,  his 
stoicism  then  forsook  him,  and  he  wept  like  any 
other  child.  His  journey  led  him  through  Italy, 
and  crossing  France,  he  entered  Paris.  little 
did  the  young  Corsican  then  imagine  as  he  gazed 
awe-stricken  upon- the  splendors  of  the  metropo- 
lis, that  all  those  thronged  streets  were  yet  to 
resound  with  his  name,  and  that  in  those  gor- 
geous palaces  the  proudest  kings  and  queens  of 
Europe  were  to  bow  obsequiously  before  his  un- 
rivaled power.  The  anient  and  studious  boy 
was  soon  established  in  school.  His  compan- 
ions regarded  him  as  a  foreigner,  as  he  spoke 
the  Italian  language,  and  the  French  was  to 
him  almost  an  unknown  tongue.  He  found  that 
his  associates  were  composed  mostly  of  the  sons 
of  the  proud  and  wealthy  nobility  of  France. 
Their  pockets  were  filled  with  money,  and  they 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  expenditures. 
The  haughtiness  with  which  these  worthless 
sons  of  imperious  but  debauched  and  enervated 
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eifefl,  affected  to  look  down  upon  the  solitaTy 
and  unfriended  alien,  produced  an  impression 
upon  his  mind  which  was  never  effaced.  The 
revolutionary  struggle,  that  long  and  lurid  day 
of  storms  and  desolation  was  just  beginning 
darkly  to  dawn;  the  portentous  rumblings  of 
that  approaching  earthquake,  which  soon  uphove 
both  altar  and  throne,  and  overthrew  all  of  the 
most  sacred  institutions  of  France  in  chaotic 
ruin,  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear.  The  young 
noblemen  at  Brienne  taunted  Napoleon  with 
being  the  son  of  a  Corsican  lawyer ;  for  in  that 
day  of  aristocratic  domination  the  nobility  re- 
garded all  with  contempt  who  were  dependent 
upon  any  exertions  of  their  own  for  support. 
They  sneered  at  the  plainness  of  Napoleon's 
dress,  and  at  the  emptiness  of  his  purse.  His 
proud  spirit  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  these  in- 
dignities, and  his  temper  was  roused  by  that 
disdain  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  submit, 
and  from  which  he  could  find  no  refuge.  Then 
it  was  that  there  was  implanted  in  his  mind  that 


hostility  which  he  ever  afterward  so  signally 
manifested  to  rank  founded  not  upon  merit  but 
upon  the  accident  of  birth.  He  thus  early 
espoused  this  prominent  principle  of  republic- 
anism :  "  I  hato  those  French,"  said  he,  in  an 
hour  of  bitterness,  and  I  will  do  them  all  the 
mischief  in  my  power." 

Thirty  years  after  this  Napoleon  said,  *'  Called 
to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  -people,  my 
maxim  has  always  been,  *  A  career  open  to  talent^'' 
without  distinction  of  birth." 

In  consequence  of  this  stato  of  feeling,  he 
secluded  himself  almost  entirely  from  his  fellow- 
students,  and  buried  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
books  and  his  maps.  While  they  were  wasting 
their  time  in  dissipation  and  in  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, he  consecrated  his  days  and  his  nights 
with  untiring  assiduity  to  study.  He  almost  im- 
mediately  elevated  himself  above  his  companions, 
and,  by  his  superiority,  commanded  their  respect. 
Soon  he  was  regarded  as  the  brightest  ornament 
of  the  institution,  and  Napoleon  exulted  in  his 
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conscious  strength  and  his  undisputed  exalta- 
tion. In  all  mathematical  studies  he  became 
highly  distinguished.  AH  books  upon  histoiy, 
upon  government,  upon  the  practical  sciences 
he  devoured  with  the  utmost  avidity.  The  po- 
etry of  Homer  and  of  Ossian  he  read  and  re-read 
with  great  delight.  His  mind  combined  the 
poetical  and  the  practical  in  most  harmonious 
blending.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  mother  at 
this  time,  he  says,  "  With  my  sword  by  my 
side,  and  Homer  in  my  pocket,  I  hope  to  carve 
my  way  through  the  world."  Many  of  his  com- 
panions regarded  him  as  morose  and  moody, 
and  though  they  could  not  but  respect  him,  they 
still  disliked  his  recluse  habits  and  his  refusal 
to  participate  in  their  amusemente.    He  was 


seldom  seen  upon  the  play-ground,  but  every 
leisure  hour  found  him  in  the  library.  The 
Lives  of  Plutarch  he  studied  so  thoroughly,  and 
with  such  profound  admiration,  that  his  whole 
soul  became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  these 
illustrious  men.  All  the  thrilling  scenes  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  story,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  and  deeds  of  heroic  daring  absorbed 
his  contemplation.  Even  at  this  early  period  of 
his  life,  and  in  all  subsequent  years,  he  ex- 
pressed utter  contempt  for  those  enervadng 
tales  of  fiction,  vrith  which  so  many  of  the 
readen  of  the  present  day  are  squandering  their 
time  and  enfeebling  their  energies.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  ever  wasted  an-  hour  upon 
such  worthless  reading.    When  afterward  seated 
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upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  would  not  allow 
a  novel  to  be  brought  into  the  palace ;  and  has 
been  known  to  take  luch  a  book  from  the  hands 
of  a  maid  of  honor,  and  after  giving  her  a  severe 
reprimand  to  throw  it  into  the  fire.  So  great  was 
his  ardor  for  intellectual  improvement,  that  he 
considered  every  day  as  lost  in  which  he  had 
not  made  perceptible  progress  in  knowledge. 
By  this  rigid  mental  diiicipline  he  acquired  that 
wonderful  power  of  concentration  by  which  he 
was  ever  enabled  to  simplify  subjects  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated. 

He  made  no  efibrts  to  conciliate  the  good-vrill 
of  his  fellow-students ;  and  he  was  so  stem  in 
his  morals  and  so  unceremonious  in  his  manners 
that  he  was  familiarly  called  the  Spartan.  At 
this  time  he  was  distinguished  by  his  Italian 
c<vnplexion,  a  piercing  eagle  eye,  and  by  that 
energy  of  conversational  expression  which, 
through  life,  gave  such  an  oracular  import  to  all 
his  utterances.  His  unremitting  application  to 
study,  probably  impaired  his  growth,  for  his  fine 
head  was  developed  disproportionately  with  his 
small  stature.  Though  stubborn  and  self-willed 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  equals,  he  was  a  firm 
friend  of  strict  discipline,  and  gave  his  support 
to  established  authority.  This  trait  of  character, 
added  to  his  diligence  and  brilliant  attainments, 
made  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  professors. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception.  -Napoleon 
took  no  interest  in  the  study  of  the  German 
language.  The  German  teacher  consequently, 
entertained  a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  the 
talents  of  his  pupil.  It  chanced  that  upon  one 
occasion  Napoleon  was  absent  from  the  class. 
M.  Doner,  upon  inquiring,  ascertained  that  he 
was  employed  that  hour  in  the  class  of  engineers. 
**  Oh !  he  does  learn  something,  then,"  said  the 
teacher,  ironically.  "Why,  sir!"  a  pupil  re- 
joined; "he  is  esteemed  the  very  first  mathe- 
matician in  the  school."  **  Truly,"  the  irritated 
German  replied,  "I  have  always  heard  it  re- 
marked, and  have  uniformly  believed,  that  any 
fool,  and  none  but  a  fool,  could  learn  mathe- 
matics." Napoleon  afterward  relating  this  anec- 
dote, laughingly  said,  "  It  would  be  curious  to 
ascertain  whether  M.  Bouer  tived  long  enough  to 
learn  my  real  character,  and  enjoy  the  firuits  of 
his  own  judgment." 

Each  student  at  Brienne  had  a  small  portion 
of  land  allotted  to  him,  which  he  might  cultivate, 
or  not,  as  he  pleased.  Napoleon  converted  his 
little  field  into  a  garden.  To  prevent  intrusion, 
he  surrounded  it  with  palisades,  and  planted  it 
thickly  with  trees.  In  the  centre  of  this,  his  forti- 
fied camp,  he  constructed  a  pleasant  bower,  which 
became  to  him  a  substitute  for  the  beloved  grotto 
he  had  left  in  Corsica.  To  this  grotto  he  was 
wont  to  repair  to  study  and  to  meditate,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  no  annoyances  from  his 
frivolous  fellow-students.  In  those  trumpet- 
toned  proclamations  which  subsequently  so  often 
electrified  Europe,  one  can  see  the  influence  of 
these  hours  of  unremitting  mental  application. 

At  that  time  he  had  few  thoughts  of  any  glory 
but  military  glory.     Young  men  were  Uught 


that  the  only  path  to  renown  was  to  be  found 
through  fields  of  blood.  All  the  peaceful  arts 
of  life,  which  tend  to  embellish  the  world  with 
competence  and  refinement,  were  despised.  He 
only  was  the  chivalric  gentleman,  whose  career 
was  marked  by  conflagrations  and  smouldering 
ruins,  by  the  despair  of  the  maiden,  the  tears 
and  woe'  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  Such 
was  the  school  in  which  Napoleon  was  trained. 
The  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  taught 
France,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
but  a  fable ;  that  the  idea  of  accountability  at 
the  bar  of  God  was  a  foolish  superstition ;  that 
deaih  was  a  sleep  from  which  there  was  no 
awaking;  that  life  itself,  aimless  and  object- 
less, was  so  worthless  a  thing  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  most  trivial  importance  how  soon  its  vapor 
should  pass  away.  These  peculiarities  in  the 
education  of  Napoleon  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter. It  could  hardly  be  said  that  he  was  edu- 
cated in  a  Christian  land.  France  renounced 
Christianity  and  plunged  into  the  blackest  of 
Pagan  darkness,  without  any  religion,  and  with- 
out a  God.  Though  the  altars  of  religion  were 
not,  at  this  time,  entirely  swept  away,  they  were 
thoroughly  undermined  by  that  torrent  of  infidel- 
ity which,  in  crested  billows,  was  surging  over 
the  land.  Napoleon  had  but  little  regard  for  the 
lives  of  others  and  still  less  for  his  own.  He 
never  commanded  the  meanest  soldier  to  go 
where  he  was  not  willing  to  lead  him.  Having 
never  been  taught  any  correct  ideas  of  probation 
or  retribution,  the  question  whether  a  few  thou- 
sand illiterate  peasants,  should  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep  for  a  few  years  more  or  less,  was  in  his 
view  of  Uttle  importance  compared  with  those 
great  measures  of  political  wisdom  which  should 
meliorate  the  condition  of  Europe  for  ages.  It 
is  Christianity  alone  which  stamps  importance 
upon  each  individual  life,  and  which  invests  the 
apparent  trivialities  of  time  with  the  sublimities 
of  eternity.  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  Napoleon, 
graduating  at  the  schools  of  infidelity  and  of  war, 
should  have  cherished  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  should  have  fonned  so  many  just 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is,  indeed, 
strange  that  surrounded  by  so  many  allurements 
to  entice  him  to  voluptuous  indulgence  and  self- 
abandonment,  he  should  have  retained  a  charac- 
ter, so  immeasurably  superior  in  all  moral  worth, 
to  that  of  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  who  oc- 
cupied the  thrones  around  him. 

The  winter  of  1784  was  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity. Large  quantities  of  snow  fell,  which  so 
completely  blocked  up  the  walks,  that  the  stu- 
dents at  Brienne  could  find  but  little  amusement 
without  doors.  Napoleon  proposed,  that  to  be- 
guile (he  weary  hours,  they  should  erect  an  ex- 
tensive fortification  of  snow,  with  intrenchments 
and  bastions,  parapets,  ravelins,  and  horn-works. 
He  had  studied  th^  science  of  fortification  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  and,  under  his  superintend- 
ence the  works  were  conceived  and  executed 
according  to  the  strictest  roles  of  art.    Thepower 
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ofhia  mind  now  displayed  itself.  No  one  thought 
of  questioning  the  authority  of  Napoleon.  He 
planned  and  directed  while  a  hundred  busy  hands, 
with  unquestioning  alacrity,  obeyed  his  will. 
The  works  rapidly  rose,  and  in  such  perfection 
of  science,  as  to  attract  crowds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Brienne  for  their  inspection.  Napoleon  di- 
vided the  school  into  two  armies,  one  bein^  in- 
trusted with  the  defense  of  the  works,  while  the 
other  composed  the  host  of  the  besiegers.  He 
took  upon  hhnself  the  command  of  both  bodies. 


now  heading  the  besiegers  in  the  desperate  as- 
sault, and  now  animating  the  besieged  to  an 
equally  vigorous  defense.  For  several  weeks 
this  mimic  warfare  continued,  during  which  time 
many  severe  wounds  were  received  on  each  side. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  the  bullets  of  snow 
were  flying  thick  and  fast,  one  of  the  subordinate 
officers,  venturing  to  disobey  the  commands  of 
his  general.  Napoleon  felled  him  to  the  earth, 
inflicting  a  wound  which  left  a  scar  for  life. 
In  justice  to  Napoleon  it  must  be  related  that 
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when  he  had  attidned  the  highest  pitch  of  grand- 
eur, this  unfortunate  school-boy,  who  had  thus 
experienced  the  rigor  of  Napoleon's  military  dis- 
cipline, sought  to  obtain  an  audience  vrith  the 
Emperor.  Calamities  had  darkened  the  path  of 
the  unfortunate  man,  and  he  was  in  poverty  and 
obscurity.  Napoleon,  not  immediately  recalling 
his  name  to  mind,  inquired  if  the  applicant  could 
designate  some  incident  of  boyhood  which  would 
bring  him  to  his  recollection.  **  Sire !"  replied 
the  courtier;  "he  has  a  deep  scar  upon  his  fore- 
head which  he  says  was  inflicted  by  your  hand." 
"Ah!"  rejoined  Napoleon,  smiling;  "I  know 
the  meaning  of  that  scar  perfectly  well.  It  was 
caused  by  an  ice  bullet  which  I  hurled  at  his 
head.  Bid  him  enter."  The  poor  man  made 
his  appearance,  and  immediately  obtained  from 
Napoleon  every  thing  that  he  requested. 

At  one  time  the  students  at  Brienne  got  up  a 
private  theatre  for  their  entertainment.  The 
wife  of  .the  porter  of  the  school,  who  sold  the 
boys  cakes  and  apples,  presented  herself  at  the 
door  of  the  theatre  to  obtain  admission  to  see 
the  play,  of  the  death  of  Cesar,  which  was  to 
be  performed  that  evening.  Napoleon's  sense 
of  decorum  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  female  among  such  a  host  of  young 


men,  and  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  in  charac- 
teristic language,  "  Remove  that  woman,  who 
brings  here  the  license  of  camps." 

Napoleon  remained  in  the  school  at  Brienne 
for  five  years,  from  1779  till  1784.  His  vaca- 
tions were  usually  spent  in  Corsica.  He  was 
enthusiastically  attached  to  his  native  island,  and 
enjoyed  exceedingly  rambling  over  its  mountains, 
and  through  its  valleys,  and  listening  at  humble 
firesides  to  those  traditions  of  violence  and  crime 
vrith  which  every  peasant  was  familiar.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Paoli,  the  friend  of  his  father 
and  the  hero  of  Corsica.  At  Brienne  the  stu- 
dents were  invited  to  dine,  by  turns,  with  the 
principal  of  the  school.  One  day  when  Napcv- 
leon  was  at  the  table,  one  of  the  professors, 
knowing  his  young  pupil's  admiration  for  Paoli, 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
eral, that  he  might  tease  the  sensitive  lad 
Napoleon  promptly  and  energetically  replied. 
"  Paoli,  sir,  was  a  great  man !  he  loved  his 
country ;  and  I  never  shall  forgive  my  father, 
for  consenting  to  the  union  of  Corsica  vrith 
France.  He  ought  to  have  followed  Paoli's  for- 
tunes and  to  have  fallen  with  him." 

Paoli,  who  upon  the  conquest  of  Corsica  had 
fled  to  England,  was  afterward  permitl^  to  re^ 
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turn  to  his  native  island.  Napoleon,  thoogh  in 
yean  hut  a  boy,  was,  in  mind  a  fuU-giown  man. 
He  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Paoli,  and  they 
became  intimate  Mends.  The  veteran  general 
and  the  manly  boy  took  many  excursions  to- 
gether over  the  islimd ;  and  Paoli  pointed  out  to 
his  intensely-interested  companion,  the  fields 
where  sanguinary  battles  had  been  fought,  and 
the  positions  which  the  little  army  of  Corsicans 
had  occupied  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
The  energy  and  decision  of  character  displayed 
by  Napoleon  produced  such  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  this  illustrious  man,  that  he  at  one 
time  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  Napoleon !  you  do  not  at 
all  resemble  the  modems.  You  belong  only  to 
the  heroes  of  Plutarch." 

Pichegru,  who  afterward  became  so  celebrated 
as  the  conqueror  of  Holland  and  who  came  to  so 
melancholy  a  death,  was  a  member  of  the  school 
at  Brienne  at  the  same  time  with  Napoleon.  Be- 
ing several  years  older  than  the  young  Cor- 
sican,  he  instructed  him  in  mathematics.  The 
commanding  talents  and  firm  character  of  his 
pupil  deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  Pichegru. 
Many  years  after,  when  Napoleon  was  rising 
rapidly  to  power,  the  Bourbons  proposed  to 
Pichegru,  who  had  espoused  the  royalist  cause, 
to  sound  Napoleon  and  ascertain  if  he  could  be 
purchased  to  advocate  their  claims.  "  It  will  be 
but  lost  time  to  attempt  it,"  said  Pichegru :  "  I 
knew  him  in  his  youth.  His  character  is  inflexible. 
He  has  taken  his  side,  and  he  will  not  change  it." 

One  of  the  ladies  of  Brienne,  occasionally  in- 
vited some  of  the  school-boys  to  sup  with  her  at 
her  chateau.  Napoleon  was  once  passing  the 
evening  with  this  lady,  and,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, she  remarked,  "  Turenne  was  certain- 
ly a  very  great  man :  but  I  should  have  liked 
him  better  had  he  not  burned  the  Palatinate." 
*'  What  signifies  that,"  was  Napoleon^s  charac- 
teristic remark,  **  if  the  burning  was  necessaiy 
to  the  object  he  had  in  view  1 "  *  This  sentiment, 
uttered  in  childhood,  is  a  key  to  the  character  of 
Napoleon.  It  was  his  great  moral  defect.  To 
attain  an  end  which  he  deemed  important,  he 
would  ride  over  every  obstacle.  He  was  not  a 
cruel  man.  He  was  not  a  malignant  man.  It 
was  his  great  ambition  to  make  himself  illustri- 
ous by  making  France  the  most  powerful,  en- 
lightened, and  happy  empire  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  If,  to  attain  this  end,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  a  million  of  lives,  he  would  not 
shrink  ftom  the  sacrifice.  Had  he  been  educated 
in  the  school  of  Christianity,  he  might  have 
learned  that  the  end  will  not  sanctify  the  means. 
Napoleon  was  nQt  a  Christian. 

His  character  for  integrity  and  honor  ever 
stood  very  high.  At  Brienne  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Uie  younger  boys,  whose  rights  he 
defended  against  the  invasions  of  the  older. 

*  Toreone  was  a  marthal  of  Frsnce,  and  a  distin- 
gidshed  ndlltary  leader  in  the  reign  of  Looia  XIV.  He 
marched  an  invading  army  into  the  Palatinate,  a  pror* 
ince  of  Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  and  ipread  deyaatation 
erery  where  around  him.  From  the  top  of  his  cattle  at 
if  anheira,  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  at  one  time  aaw 
two  of  bis  cities  and  twenty-five  of  hii  villages  in  ilames. 


The  indignation  which  Napoleon  felt  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  arrogance  of  the  young 
nobility,  produced  an  impression  upon  his  char- 
acter, the  traces  of  which  never  passed  away. 
Whtti  his  alliance  with  the  royal  house  of  Aus- 
tria was  proposed,  the  Emperor  Francis,  whom 
Napoleon  very  irreverently  called  **  an  old  gran- 
ny," *  was  extremely  anxious  to  prove  the  illus- 
tri<Ais  descent  of  his  prospective  son-in-law. 

He  accordingly  employed  many  persons  to 
make  researches  among  the  records  of  genealogy, 
to  trace  out  the  grandeur  of  his  ancestral  line. 
Napoleon  refused  to  have  the  account  published, 
remarking,  *^  I  had  rather  be  the  descendant  of 
an  honest  man  than  of  any  petty  tyrant  of  Italy. 
I  wish  my  nobility  to  commence  with  myself, 
and  to  derive  all  my  titles  from  the  French  peo- 
ple. I  am  the  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  of  my  fam* 
ily.  My  patent  of  nobility  dates  from  the  battle 
ofMontenotte."t 

Upon  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  the  Pope, 
in  order  to  render  ^e  pedigree  of  Napoleon  more 
illustrious,  proposed  the  canonization  of  a  poor 
monk,  by  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  who  for  cen- 
turies had  been  quietly  reposing  in  his  grave. 
"Holy  Father r  exclaimed  Napoleon,  *'/  be- 
seech you,  spare  me  the  ridicule  of  that  step.  You 
being  in  my  power,  all  the  world  will  say  that  I 
forced  you  to  create  a  saint  out  of  my  family  ^ 
To  some  remonstrances  which  were  made  against 
this  marriage  Napoleon  coolly  replied,  "I  cer- 
tainly should  not  enter  into  this  alliance,  if  I  were 
not  aware  of  the  origin  of  Maria  Louise  being 
equally  as  noble  as  my  own." 

Still  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  regardless  of 
that  mysterious  influence  which  illustrious  de- 
scent invariably  exerts  over  the  human  mind. 
Through  his  life  one  can  trace  the  struggles  of 
those  conflicting  sentiments.  The  marshals  of 
France,  and  the  distinguished  generals  who  sur- 
rounded his  throne,  were  raised  firom  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army,  by  their  own  merit ;  but  he 
divorced  his  faith^l  Josephine,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Cnsars,  that  by  an  illustrious 
alliance  he  might  avail  himself  of  this  universal 
and  innate  prejudice.  No  power  of  reasoning 
can  induce  one  to  look  with  the  same  interest 
upon  the  child  of  Cssar  and  the  child  of  the 
beggar. 

Near  the  close  of  Napoleon's  career,  while 
Europe  in  anns  was  crow^g  upon  him,  the  Em- 
peror foimd  hinSself  in  desperate  and  hopeless 
conflict  on  that  very  plain  at  Brienne,  where  in 
childhood  he  had  reared  his  fortification  of  snow. 
He  sought  an  interview  vrith  the  old  woman, 
whom  he  had  ejected  firom  the  theatre,  and  from 
whom  he  had  often  purchased  milk  and  fruit. 


*  Some  one  repeated,  to  Maria  Louisa,  this  remark  of 
Napoleon,  fihe  dUd  not  understand  its  meaning,  and  went 
to  Talleyrand,  inquiring,  "What  does  that  mean,  Mem- 
sieur,  an  old  grmnqf,  what  does  it  mean  T*  **  It  means," 
die  accomplished  courtier  replied,  with  one  of  his  most 
profound  bows,  "it  means  a  venerable  sage.** 

t  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  was  a  gentleman,  who  by  hit 
own  energies  had  elerated  himself  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  Germany ;  and  became  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  He  was  the  aneutor  to  whom  the  Austrian 
kings  looked  back  with  the  loftiest  pride^ 
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."  Do  you  remember  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Bona- 
|Murte/*  inquired  Napoleon,  **who  fonnerly  at- 
tended this  ichooll"  "Yea!  very  well,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Did  he  always  pay  you  for  what 
he  bought  1"  "Yes;"  replied  the  old  woman, 
"  and  he  often  compelled  Uie  other  boys  to  pay, 
when  they  wished  to  defraud  me."  "  Perhaps 
he  may  have  forgotten  a  few  sous,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  and  here  is  a  purse  of  gold  to  discharge 
any  outstanding  debt  which  may  remain  between 
us."  At  this  same  time  he  pointed  out  to  his 
companion  a  tree,  under  which,  with  unbounded 
delight,  he  read,  when  a  boy,  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered, and  where,  in  the  warm  summer  evenings, 
with  indescribable  luxury  of  emotion,  he  listened 
to  the  tolling  of  the  bells  on  the  distant  village- 
church  spires.  To  such  impressions  his  sensi- 
bilities were  peculiarly  alive.  The  monarch  then 
turned  away  sadly  firom  these  reminiscenses  of 
childhood,  to  plunge,  seeking  death,  into  the 
smoke  and  the  carnage  of  his  last  and  despairing 
conflicts. 

It  was  a  noble  trait  in  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon, that  in  his  day  of  power  he  so  generously 
remembered  even  the  casual  acquaintances  of  his 
early  years.  He  ever  wrote  an  exceedingly  illegi- 
ble hand,  as  his  impetuous  and  restless  spirit  was 
such  that  he  could  not  drive  his  pen  with  sufficient 
rapidity  over  his  paper.  The  poor  writing-mas- 
ter at  Brienne  was  in  utter  despair,  and  could 
do  nothing  with  his  pupil.  Years  after,  Napo- 
leon was  sitting  one  day  with  Josephine,  in  his 
cabinet  at  St.  Cloud,  when  a  poor  man,  with 
threadbare  coat,  was  ushered  into  his  presence. 
Trembling  before  his  former  pupil,  he  announced 
himself  as  the  writing-master  of  Brienne,  and 
solicited  a  pension  from  the  Emperor.  Napo- 
leon affected  anger,  and  said,  "  Yes,  you  were 
my  writing-master,  were  youl  and  a  pretty 
chirographist  you  made  of  me,  too.  Ask  Joseph- 
ine, there,  what  she  thinks  of  my  handwriting !" 
The  Empress,  with  that  amiable  tact,  which 
made  her  the  most  lovely  of  women*  smilingly 
replied,  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  his  letters  are  per^ 
fectly  delightful."  The  Emperor  laughed  cor- 
dially at  ti^e  well-timed  ccnnpliment,  and  made 
the  poor  old  man  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

In  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  amidst  all  the 
cares  of  empire.  Napoleon  remembered  the  poor 
Gorsican  woman,  who  was  the  kind  nurse  of  his 
in£uicy,  and  settled  upon  her  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Though  far  advanced  in 
life,  the  good  woman  was  determined  to  see  her 
little  nursling,  in  the  glory  of  whose  exaltati<m 
her  heart  so  abundantly  shared.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view  she  made  a  journey  to  Paris.  The 
Emperor  received  her  most  kindly,  and  transport- 
ed the  happy  woman  home  again  with  her  pen- 
sion doubled. 

In  one  of  Napoleon*s  composition  exercises  at 
Brienne,  he  gave  rather  free  utterance  to  his  re- 
publican sentiments,  and  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  royal  family.  The  professor  of  rhetoric 
rebuked  the  young  republican  severely  for  the 
offensive  passage,  and  to  add  to  the  severity  of 


the  rebuke,  compelled  him  to  throw  the  paper 
into  the  fire.  Long  afterward,  the  professor  was 
commanded  to  attend  a  levee  of  the  First  Consul 
to  receive  Napoleon's  younger  brother  Jerome  as 
a  pupil.  Napoleon  received  him  with  great  kind- 
ness, but  at  the  close  of  the  busmess,  very  ^bod- 
humoredly  reminded  him  that  times  were  very 
considerably  changed  since  the  burning  ^f  that 
paper. 

Napoleon  remained  in  the  school  of  Brienne 
for  five  years,  from  1779  till  1784.  He  had  just 
entered  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  military  school  at  Paris.  Annually, 
three  of  the  best  scholars,  from  each  of  the  twelve 
provincial  military  schools  of  France,  were  pro- 
moted to  the  military  school  at  Paris.  This  pro- 
motion, at  the  earliest  possible  period  in  which 
his  age  would  allow  his  admission,  shows  the 
high  rank,  as  a  scholar,  which  Napoleon  sus- 
tained. The  records  of  the  Minister  of  War  con- 
tain t^e  following  interesting  entry : 

"  State  of  the  king's  scholars  eligible  to  enter 
into  service,  or  to  pass  to  the  school  at  Paris. 
Monsieur  de  Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  bom  16th 
August,  1769 ;  in  height  five  feet  six  ai^d  a  half 
inches ;  has  finished  his  fourth  season ;  of  a 
good  constitution,  health  excellent,  character 
mild,  honest,  and  grateful ;  conduct  exemplary ; 
has  always  distinguished  hhnself  by  application 
to  mathematics ;  understands  history  and  geog- 
raphy tolerably  well ;  is  indifferently  skilled  in 
merely  ornamental  studies,  and  in  Latin,  in 
which  he  has  only  finished  his  fourth  course ; 
would  make  an  excellent  sailor ;  deserves  to  be 
passed  to  the  school  at  Paris." 

The  military  school  at  Paris,  which  Napoleon 
now  entered,  was  fbmished  with  all  the  appliances 
of  aristocratic  luxury.  It  had  been  founded  for 
the  sons  of  the  nobility,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  every  indulgence.  Each  of  the  three 
hundred  young  men  assembled  in  this  school  had 
a  servant  to  groom  his  horse,  to  polish  his  wea- 
pons, to  bru^  his  boots,  and  to  perform  all  other 
necessary  menial  services.  The  cadet  reposed 
on  a  luxurious  bed,  and  was  fed  with  sumptuous 
viands.  There  are  few  lads  of  fifteen  who  would 
not  have  been  delighted  with  the  dignity,  the 
ease,  and  the  independence  of  this  style  of  Hv- 
ing.  Napoleon,  however,  immediately  saw  that 
this  was  by  no  means  the  training  requisite  to 
prepare  officers  for  the  toils  and  the  hardships 
of  war.  He  addressed  an  energetic  memorial  to 
the  governor,  urging  the  banishment  of  this  ef- 
feminacy and  voluptuousness  from  the  militaiy 
school.  He  argued  that  the  students  should 
learn  to  groom  their  own  horMs,  to  clean  their 
armor,  and  to  perform  all  those  services,  and  to 
inure  themselves  to  those  privations  whihh  would 
prepare  them  for  the  exposure  and  the  toils  of 
actual  service.  No  incident  in  the  childhood  or 
in  the  life  of  Napoleon  shows  more  decisively 
than  this  his  energetic,  self-reliant,  commanding 
character.  The  wisdom,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
foresight,  not  only  of  mature  years,  but  of  the 
mature  years  of  the  most  poweiful  intellect,  were 
here  exhibited.    The  militaiy  school  which  he 
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afterward  established  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
which  obtained  such  world-wide  celebrity,  was 
founded  upon  the  model  of  this  youthful  memo- 
rial. And  one  distinguishing  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinary popularity  which  Napoleon  after- 
ward secured,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
through  life  he  ciilled  upon  no  one  to  encounter 
perils,  or  to  endure  hardships  which  he  was  not 
perfectly  ready  himitolf  to  encounter  or  to  endure. 
At  Paris  the  elevation  of  his  character,  his 
untiring  devotion  to  study,  his  peculiar  conver- 
sational energy,  and  the  almost  boundless  in- 
formation he  had  acquired,  attracted  much  at- 
tention. His  solitary  and  recluse  habits,  and 
his  total  want  of  sympathy  with  most  of  his  fel- 
low students  in  their  idleness,  and  in  their  friv- 
olous amusements,  rendered  him  far  from  popular 
with  the  multitude.  His  great  superiority  was, 
however,  universally  recognized.  He  pressed  on 
in  his  studies  with  as  much  vehemence  as  if  he 
had  been  forewarned  of  the  extraordinary  career 
before  him,  and  that  but  a  few  months  were  left 
in  which  to  gamer  up  those  stores  of  knowledge 
with  which  he  was  to  remodel  the  institutions 
of  Europe,  and  almost  change  the  face  of  the 
world. 

About,  this  time  he  was  at  Marseilles  on  some 
day  of  public  festivity.  A  large  party  of  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  were  amusing  themselves 
with  dancing.  Napoleon  was  rallied  upon  his 
want  of  gallantry  in  declining  to  participate  in 
the  amusements  of  the  evening.  He  replied, 
**  It  is  not  by  plajring  and  dancing  that  a  man  is 
to  be  formed.'*  Indeed  he  never,  from  childhood, 
took  any  pleasure  in  fashionable  dissipation.  He 
had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  men  or  women  in 
general.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  provide 
amusements  which  he  thought  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  minions 
flitting  about  the  court ;  but  his  own  expanded 
mind  was  so  engrossed  with  vast  projects  of 
utility  and  renown,  that  he  found  no  moments  to 
spare  in  cards  and  billiards,  and  he  was  at  the 
furthest  possible  remove  from  what  may  be 
called  a  lady's  man. 

On  one  occasion  a  mathematical  problem  of 
great  difficulty  having  been  proposed  to  the 
class,  Napoleon,  in  order  to  solve  it,  secluded 
himself  in  his  room  for  seventy-two  hours ;  and 
he  solved  the  problem.  This  extraordinary  fac- 
ulty of  intense  and  continuous  exertion  both  of 
mind  and  body,  was  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic through  life.  Napoleon  did  not  blunder 
into  renown.  His  triumphs  were  not  casualties ; 
his  achievements  were  not  accidents ;  his  grand 
conceptions  were  not  the  brilliant  flashes  of  un- 
thinking and  unpremeditated  genius.  Never  did 
man  prepare  the  way  for  greatness  by  more  un- 
tiring devotion  to  the  acquisition  of  all  useful 
knowledge,  and  to  the  attaiiunent  of  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  mental  discipline.  That  he 
possessed  native  powers  of  mind,  of  extraordi- 
nary vigor  it  is  true;  but  those  powers  were 
expand^  and  energized  by  Herculean  study, 
His  mighty  genius  impelled  to  the  sacrifice  of 
every  indulgence,  and  to  sleepless  toil. 


The  vigor  of  Napoleon's  mind,  so  conspicuous 
in  conversation,  was  equally  remarkable  in  his  ex- 
ercises in  composition.  His  professor  of  Belles- 
Lettres  remarked  that  Napoleon's  amplifications 
ever  reminded  him  of  **  flaming  missiles  ejected 
from  a  volcano.**  While  in  the  military  school 
at  Paris  the  Abb4  Raynal  became  so  forcibly 
impressed  with  his  astonishing  mental  acquire- 
ments, and  the  extent  of  his  capaciries,  that  he 
frequently  invited  him,  though  Napoleon  was 
then  but  a  lad  of  sixteen,  to  breakfast  at  his 
table  with  other  illustrious  guests.  His  mind 
was  at  that  time  characterized  by  great  logical 
accuracy,  united  with  the  most  brilliant  powers 
of  masculine  imagination.  His  conversation, 
laconic, 'graphic,  oracular,  arrested  every  mind. 
Had  the  vicissitudes  of  life  so  ordered  his  lot, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  as  distinguished 
in  the  walks  of  Kterature  and  in  the  halls  of 
science,  as  he  became  in  the  field  and  in  the 
cabinet.  That  he  was  one  of  the  profoundest  of 
thinkers  all  admit ;  and  his  trumpet-toned  proc- 
lamations resounded  through  Europe,  rousing 
the  army  to  almost  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  and 
electrifying  alike  the  peasant  and  the  prince. 
Napoleon  had  that  comprehensive  genius  which 
would  have  been  pre-eminent  in  any  pursuit  to 
which  he  had  devoted  the  energies  of  his  mind. 
Great  as  were  his  military  victories,  they  were 
by  no  means  the  greatest  of  his  achievements. 

In  September,  1785,  Napoleon,  then  but  six- 
teen years  of  age,  was  examined  to  receive  an 
appointment  in  the  army.  The  mathematical 
branch  of  the  examination  was  conducted  by  the 
celebrated  La  Place.  Napoleon  passed  the  or- 
deal triumphantly.  In  history  he  had  made  very 
extensive  attaiiunents.  His  proclamations,  his 
public  addresses,  his  private  conferences  with 
his  ministers  in  his  cabinet,  all  attest  the  philo- 
sophical discrimination  with  which  he  had  pon- 
dered the  records  of  the  past,  and  had  studied 
the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  At 
the  close  of  his  examination  in  history,  the  his- 
torical professor,  Monsieur  Keruglion,  wrote  op- 
posite to  the  signature  of  Napoleon,  **  A  Corsican 
by  character  and  by  birth.  This  young  man 
will  distinguish  himself  in  the  world  if  favored 
by  fortune."  This  professor  was  very  strongly 
attached  to  his  brilliant  pupil.  He  often  invited 
him  to  diimer,  and  cultivated  his  confidence. 
Napoleon  in  after  years  did  not  forget  this  kind- 
ness, and  many  years  after,  upon  the  death  of 
the  professor,  settled  a  very  handsome  pension 
upon  his  widow.  Napoleon,  as  the  result  of 
this  examination,  was  appointed  second  lieuten- 
ant in  a  regiment  of  artillery.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly gratified  in  becoming  thus  early  in  life  an 
officer  in  the  army.  To  a  boy  of  sixteen  it  must 
have  appeared  the  attainment  of  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  human  grandeur. 

That  evening,  arrayed  in  his  new  uniform., 
with  epaulets  and  the  enormous  boots  which  at 
that  time  were  worn  by  the  artillery,  in  an  ex- 
uberant glow  of  spirits,  he  called  upon  a  female 
I  friend,  Mademoiselle  Pennon,  who  afterward 
became  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  and  who  was  re- 
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garded  at  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  of  the 
imperial  court  A  younger  sister  of  this  lady, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  boarding-school, 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  comical  appearance 
of  Napoleon,  whose  feminine  proportions  so  little 
accorded  with  this  military  costume,  that  she 


burst  into  an  inmioderate  fit  of  laughter,  declar- 
ing that  he  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  **  Puss 
in  Boots."  The  raillery  was  too  just  not  to  be 
felt.  Napoleon  struggled  against  his  sense  of 
mortification,  and  soon  regained  his  accustomed 
equanimity.     A  few  days  after,  to  prove  that  he 


LIEUTENANT    BONAPARTE 


cherished  no  rancorous  recollection  of  the  occur- 
ence, he  presented  the  mirthful  maiden  with  an 
elegantly  bound  copy  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

Napoleon  soon,  exulting  in  his  new  commis- 
sion, repaired  to  Valence  to  join  his  regiment. 
His  excessive  devotion  to  study  had  impeded  the 
full  development  of  his  physical  frame.  Though 
exceedingly  thin  and  fragile  in  figure,  there  was 
a  girlish  gracefulness  and  beauty  in  his  form ; 
and  his  noble  brow  and  piercing  eye  attracted 
attention  and  conmianded  respect.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  of  Uie  place,  Madame 
du  Colombier,  became  much  interested  in  the 
young  lieutenant,  and  he  was  frequently  invited 
to  her  house.  He  was  there  introduced  to  much 
intelligent  and  genteel  society.  In  after  life  he 
frequently  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  advant- 
ages he  derived  from  this  early  introduction  to 
refined  and  polished  associates.  Napoleon  formed 
a  strong  attachment  for  a  daughter  of  Madame 
du  Colombier,  a  young  lady  of  about  his  own 
age  and  possess^  of  many  accomplishments. 
They  frequently  enjoyed  morning  and  evening 
rambles  through  the  pleasant  walks  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Valence.  Napoleon  subsequently  speak- 
ing of  this  youthful  attachment  said,  "  We  were 
the  most  innocent  creatures  imaginable.  We 
contrived  short  interviews  together.  I  well  re- 
member one  which  took  place,  on  a  midsummer's 
morning,  just  as  the  light  began  to  dawn.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  all  our  felicity  cour 
sisted  in  eating  cherries  together."    The  vicissi- 


tudes of  life  soon  separated  these  young  friends 
firom  each  other,  and  they  met  not  again  for  ten 
years.  Napoleon,  then  Emperor  of  France,  was, 
with  a  magnificent  retinue,  passing  through 
Lyons,  when  this  young  lady,  who  had  since 
been  married,  and  who  had  encountered  many 
misfortunes,  with  some  difiiculty  gained  access 
to  him,  environed  as  he  was  with  all  the  etiquette 
of  royalty.  Napoleon  instantly  recognized  his 
former  friend  and  inquired  minutely  respecting 
all  her  joys  and  griefs.  He  immediately  assigned 
to  her  husband  a  post  which  secured  for  him  an 
ample  competence,  and  conferred  upon  her  the 
situation  of  a  maid  of  honor  to  one  of  his  sisters. 
From  Valence  Napoleon  went  to  Lyons,  having 
been  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  to  that  place  in 
consequence  of  some  disturbances  which  had 
broken  out  there.  His  pay  as  lieutenant  was 
quite  inadequate  to  support  him  in  the  rank  of 
a  gentleman.  His  widowed  mother,  with  six 
chUdren  younger  than  Napoleon,  who  was  then 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  quite  unable  to 
supply  him  with  funds.  This  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment often  exposed  the  high-spirited  young 
ofiicer  to  the  keenest  mortification.  It  did  not, 
however,  in  the  slightest  degree,  impair  his  en- 
ergies or  weaken  his  confidence  in  that  peculiar 
consciousness,  which  from  childhood  he  had  cher- 
ished, that  he  was  endowed  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  that  he  was  bom  to  an  exalted  des- 
tiny. He  secluded  himself  from  his  brother  offi- 
cers, and,  keeping  aloof  firom  all  the  haunts  of 
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amuaemeiit  and  diBsipation,  cloifterad  himself  in 
his  study,  and  with  indeiatigabie  energy  devoted 
himself  anew  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
laying  up  those  inexhaustible  stores  of  infonnsr 
tion  and  gaining  that  mental  discipline  which 
proved  of  such  incalculable  advantage  to  him  in 
the  brilliant  career  upon  which  he  subsequently 
entered. 

While  at  Lyons,  Napoleon,  friendless  and  poor, 
was  taken  sick.  He  had  a  small  room  in  the 
attic  of  an  hotel,  where,  alone,  he  lingered 
through  the  weary  hours  of  hunger  and  pain. 
A  lady  from  Geneva,  visiting  some  friends  at 
Lyons,  happened  to  leam  that  a  young  officer 
was  sick  in  the  hotel.  She  could  only  ascertain, 
respecting  him,  that  he  was  quite  young — that 
his  name  was  Bonaparte — then  an  unknown 
name ;  and  that  his  purse  was  very  scantily 
provided.  Her  benevolent  feelings  impelled  her 
to  his  bedside.  She  immediately  felt  the  fasci- 
nation with  which  Napoleon  could  ever  charm 
those  who  approached  him.  With  unremitting 
kindness  she  nursed  him,  and  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  him  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able 
to  rejoin  his  regiment.  Napoleon  took  his  leave 
of  the  benevolent  lady  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had  experienced. 

After  the  lapse  of  years  when  Napoleon  had 
been  crowned  Emperor,  he  received  a  letter  from 
this  lady,  congratulating  him  upon  the  eminence 
he  had  attained,  and  informing  him  that  disastrous 
days  had  darkened  around  her.  Napoleon  im- 
mediately returned  an  answer,  containing  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  expressing  the  most  friend- 
ly assurances  of  his  immediate  attention  to  any 
^vors  she  might  in  future  solicit. 

The  Academy  at  Lyons  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  dissertation  upon  the  question :  "  What  are 
the  institutions  most  likely  to  contribute  to  hiunan 
happiness  V  Napoleon  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
and  though  there  were  many  competitors,  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  him.  Many  years  after- 
ward, when  seated  upon  the  throne,  his  Minister 
Tallejrrand  sent  a  courier  to  Lyons  and  obtained 
the  manuscript.  Thinking  it  would  please  the 
Emperor,  he,  one  day,  when  they  were  alone, 
put  the  essay  into  Napoleon's  hands,  asking  him 
if  he  knew  the  author.  Napoleon  immediately 
recognizing  the  writing,  threw  it  into  the  flames, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a  boyish 
production  full  of  visionary  and  impracticable 
schemes.  He  also,  in  these  hours  of  unceasing 
study,  wrote  a  History  of  Corsica,  which  he  was 
preparing  to  publish,  when  the  rising  storms  of 
the  times  led  him  to  lay  aside  his  pen  for  the 
•word. 

Two  great  parties,  the  Royalists  and  the 
Republicans,  were  now  throughout  France  con- 
tending for  the  supremacy.  Napoleon  joined  the 
Republican  side.  Most  of  the  officers  in  the  army 
being  sons  of  the  Old  Nobility,  were  of  the  op- 
posite party ;  and  this  made  him  very  unpopular 
mth  them.  He,  however,  with  great  firmness, 
openly  avowed  his  sentiments,  and  eagerly 
watched  the  progress  of  those  events,  which  he 
thought  would  open  to  him  a  career  of  fame  and 


fortune.  He  still  continued  to  prosecute  his 
studies  with  untiring  diligence.  He  was,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  considered  proud,  haughty,  and 
irascible,  though  he  was  loved  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  the  few  whose  friendship  he  chose 
to  cultivate.  His  friends  appreciated  his  dis- 
tinguished character  and  attainments,  and  pre- 
dicted his  future  eminence.  His  remarkable 
logical  accuracy  of  mind,  his  lucid  and  energetic 
expressions,  his  immense  information  upon  all 
points  of  history  and  upon  every  subject  of  prac- 
tical importance,  his  extensive  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  his  thorough  accomplishments  as  an 
officer,  rendered  him  an  object  of  general  ob- 
servation, and  secured  for  him  the  respect  even 
of  the  idlers  who  disliked  his  unsocial  habits. 

About  this  time,  in  consequence  of  some 
popular  tumults  at  Auxonne,  Napoleon,  with  his 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  that  place.  He,  with 
some  subaltem  officers,  was  quartered  at  the 
house  of  a  barber.  Napoleon,  as  usual,  imme- 
diately, when  off  of  duty,  cloistered  himself  in 
his  room  with  his  law  books,  his  scientific  trea- 
tises, his  histories,  and  his  mathematics.  His 
associate  officers  loitered  through  the  listless 
days,  coquetting  with  the  pretty  vrife  of  the 
barber,  smoking  cigars  in  the  shop,  and  listening 
to  the  petty  gossip  of  the  place.  The  barber's 
wife  was  quite  annoyed  at  receiving  no  attentions 
from  the  handsome,  distinguished,  but  ungallant 
young  lieutenant.  She  accordingly  disliked  him 
exceedingly.  A  few  years  after  as  Napoleon, 
then  commander  of  the  army  of  Italy,  was  on  his 
way  to  Marengo,  he  passed  through  Auxonne. 
He  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  barber's  shop  and 
asked  his  former  hostess,  if  she  remembered  a 
young  officer  by  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  who 
was  once  quartered  in  her  family.  **  Indeed,  I 
do,"  was  the  pettish  reply,  **  and  a  very  disagree^ 
able  inmate  he  was.  He  was  always  either  shut 
up  in  his  room  or,  if  he  walked  out,  he  never 
condescended  to  speak  to  any  one."  "Ah !  my 
good  woman,"  Napoleon  rejoined;  "had  I  passed 
my  time  as  you  wished  to  have  me,  I  should  not 
now  have  been  in  command  of  the  army  of  Italy." 

The  higher  nobility  and  most  of  the  officers  in 
the  army  were  in  favor  of  Royalty.  The  com- 
mon soldiers  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  advocates  of  Republicanism.  Napoleon's 
fearless  avowal,  under  all  circumstances,  of  his 
hostility  to  monarchy  and  his  approval  of  popular 
liberty,  often  exposed  him  to  serious  embarrass- 
ments. He  has  himself  given  a  very  glowing 
account  of  an  interview  at  one  of  the  fashionable 
residences  at  Auxonne,  where  he  had  been  invited 
to  meet  an  aristocratic  circle.  The  revoluticm 
was  just  breaking  out  in  all  its  terror,  and  the 
excitement  was  intense  throughout  France.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  Napoleon  gave  free 
utterance  to  Ms  sentiments.  They  all  instantly 
assailed  him,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  pell-mell. 
Napoleon  was  not  a  man  to  retreat.  His  con- 
densed sentences  fell  like  hot  shot  among  the 
crowd  of  antagonists  who  surrounded  him.  The 
battle  waxed  warmer  and  warmer.  There  was 
no  one  to  utter  a  word  in  fivor  of  Napoleon. 
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He  was  a  joung  man  of  nineteen,  lurrounded  by 
veteran  generals  and  distinguished  nobles.  Like 
Wellington  at  Waterloo  he  was  wishing  that 
some  **  Blucher  or  night  were  come.*'  Suddenly 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city 
was  announced.  Napoleon  began  to  flatter  him- 
self that  a  rescue  was  at  hand,  when  the  little 
great  man  in  pompous  dignity  joined  the  assail- 
ants and  belabored  the  young  officer  at  bay,  more 
mercilessly  than  all  the  rest.  At  last  the  lady 
of  the  house  took  compassion  upon  her  defense- 
less guest,  and  interposed  to  shield  him  from  the 
blows  which  he  was  receiving  in  the  unequal 
contest. 

One  evening,  in  the  year  1790,  there  was  a 
very  brilliant  party  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  M. 
Neckar,  the  celebrated  financier.  The  Bastile 
had  just  been  demolished.  The  people,  exult- 
ing in  newly  found  power,  and  dimly  discern- 
ing long-defi^uded  rights,  were  trampling  be- 
neath their  feet,  indiscriminately,  all  institutions, 
good  and  bad,  upon  which  ages  had  left  their 
sanction.  The  gay  and  fickle  Parisians,  not- 
withstanding the  portentous  approachings  of  a 
storm,  the  most  fearful  earth  has  ever  witnessed, 
were  pleased  with  change,  and  with  reckless 
curiosity  awaited  the  result  of  the  appalling  phe- 
nomenon exhibited  around  them  Many  of  the 
higher  nobility,  terrified  at  the  violence,  daily 
growing  more  resistless  and  extended,  had  sought 
person^  safety  in  emigration.  The  tone  of 
society  in  the  metropolis  had,  however,  become 
decidedly  improved  by  the  greater  commingling, 
in  all  the  large  parties,  of  men  eminent  in  talents 
and  in  public  services,  as  well  as  of  those  illus- 
trious in  rank. 

The  entertainments  given  by  M.  Neckar,  em- 
bellbhed  by  the  presence,  as  the  presiding  genius, 
of  his  distinguished  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,* 
were  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  assembling  all  the 
noted  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  metropolis. 
On  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer,  the  magnifi- 
cent saloon  was  filled  with  men  who  had  attained 
the  highest  eminence  in  literature  and  science, 
or  who,  in  those  troubled  times,  had  ascended  to 
posts  of  influence  and  honor  in  the  state.  Mira- 
beau  was  there,t  with  his  lofty  brow  and  thun- 


*  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  gave  the  following  graphic 
and  most  diecriminating  sketch  of  tfie  character  of 
Madame  de  StaSL  **  ^e  was  a  woman  of  considerable 
talent  and  great  ambition ;  bnt  so  exbremely  intriguing 
and  restless,  as  to  i^ve  rise  to  the  observation,  that  she 
would  throw  her  friends  into  the  sea,  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  drowning,  die  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
saving  tbem.  Shortly  after  my  return  from  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  I  was  accorted  by  her  in  a  large  company, 
though  at  that  time  I  avoided  going  out  much  in  publia 
She  followed  me  every  where,  and  stuck  so  close  that 
I  could  not  shake  her  o£  At  last  she  asked  me,  *  Who 
is  at  this  moment  the  flrrt  woman  in  the  worldf  intend- 
ing to  pay  a  compliment  to  me,  and  thinking  that  I 
would  return  it  I  looked  at  her,  and  replied,  •  She, 
madame,  who  has  borne  the  greatest  number  of  children.' 
an  answer  which  greatly  confused  her."  From  tfiis  hour 
she  became  the  unrelenting  enemy  of  Napoleon. 

t  *"  Few  persons,"  aaid  Mirabaau,  **  comprehend  the 
power  of  my  ugUness."  **  If  you  would  form  an  idea  of 
my  looks,"  he  wrote  to  a  lady  who  had  never  seen  him, 
**  yoo  must  imagine  a  tiger  who  has  had  the  smaU-pox.** 
**  TiMB  UfiB  of  Mirabean,"  saya  Sjdmj  Qtnitb,  «*  should 


der  tones,  proud  of  his  very  ugliness.  Talley- 
rand *  moved  majestically  through  the  halls,  con- 
spicuous for  his  gigantic  proportions  and  courtly 
bearing.  La  Fayette,  rendered  glorious  as  the 
friend  of  Washington  and  his  companion  in 
arms,  had  gathered  around  him  a  group  of  con- 
genial spirits.  In  the  embrasure  of  a  window 
sat  Madame  de  Stael.  By  the  brillance  of  her 
conversational  powers  she  had  attracted  to  her 
side  St.  Just,  who  afterward  obtained  such  san- 
guinary notoriety ;  Malesherbes,  the  eloquent  and 
intrepid  advocate  of  royalty ;  Lalande,  the  vene- 
rable astronomer;  Marmontel  and  Lagrange, 
illustrious  mathematicians,  and  others,  whose 
fame  was  circulating  through  Europe. 

In  one  comer  stood  the  celebrated  Alfieri,  re- 
citing with  almost  maniacal  gesticulation  his 
own  poetry  to  a  group  of  ladies.  The  grave 
and  philosophical  Neckar  was  the  centre  of  an- 
other group  of  careworn  statesmen,  discussing 
the  rising  perils  of  the  times.  It  was  an 
assemblage  of  all  which  Paris  could  afibrd  of 
brilliance  in  rank,  talent,  or  station.  About  the 
middle  of  the  evening,  Josephine,  the  beautiful, 
but  then  neglected  wife  of  M.  Beauhamais,  was 
announced,  accompanied  by  her  little  son  Eugene. 
Madame  de  Genlis,  soon  made  her  appearance, 
attended  by  the  brother  of  the  king ;  and,  con- 
scious of  her  intellectual  dignity,  floated  through 
that  sea  of  brilliance,  recognized  wherever  she 
approached,  by  the  abundance  of  perfumeiy 
which  her  dress  exhaled.  Madame  Campan, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Maria  Antoinette, 
and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court 
were  introduced,  and  the  party  now  consisted  of 
a  truly  remarkable  assemblage  of  distinguished 
men  and  women.  Parisian  gayety  seemed  to 
banish  all  thoughts  of  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
and  the  hours  were  surrendered  to  unrestrained 
hilarity.  Servants  were  gliding  through  the 
throng,  bearing  a  profusion  of  refreshments  con- 
sisting of  delicacies  gathered  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

As  the  hour  of  midnight  approached  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  buzz  of  conversation,  and  the  guests 
gathered  in  silent  groups  to  listen  to  a  musical 
entertainment.  Madame  de  Stael  took  her  seat 
at  the  piano,  while  Josephine  prepared  to  accom- 
pany her  with  the  harp.  They  both  were  per- 
formers of  singular  excellence,  and  the  whole 
assembly  was  hushed  in  expectation.  Just  as 
they  had  commenced  the  first  notes  of  a  charm^ 

embrace  all  the  talents  and  all  the  vices,  every  merit  and 
every  defect,  every  ^ory  and  every  disgrace.  He  was 
student,  voluptuary,  soldier,  prisoner,  author,  diploma- 
tist, exile,  pauper,  courtier,  democrat,  orator,  statesman, 
traitor.  He  has  seen  more,  suffered  more,  learned  more, 
felt  more,  done  more,  than  any  man  of  his  own  or  any 
other  age." 

*  Talleyrand,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  diplomatlsta, 
was  afterward  elevated  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  tp  be 
Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Empire.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  witticisms.  One  day  Mirabean  was  recounting 
the  quaUtlea  which,  in  those  difficult  times,  one  should 
possess  to  be  minister  of  state.  He  was  evidently  de- 
scribing his  own  character,  when,  to  the  great  mirth  of 
all  present,  Tklleyrand  archly  Interrupted  him  with  the 
inquiry,  **  H§  Mhauld  alto  Ugitud  witk  Uu  saia/fpex,  Aoidd 
htnotr 
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ing  duet  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  thrown  open, 
and  two  new  guests  entered  the  apartment. 
The  one  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  very  ven> 
erable  aspect,  and  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
simplicity.  The  other  was  a  young  man,  very 
small,  pale,  and  slender.  The  elderly  gentleman 
was  immediately  recognized  by  all  as  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philoso- 
phers of  France ;  but  no  one  knew  the  pale, 
slender,  fragile  youth  who  accompanied  him. 
They  both,  that  they  might  not  interrupt  the 
music,  silently  took  seats  near  the  door.  As 
soon  as  the  performance  was  ended,  and  the 
ladies  had  received  those  compliments  which 
their  skill  and  taste  elicited,  the  Abbe  approach- 
ed Madame  de  StaSl,  accompanied  by  his  young 
protege,  and  introduced  him  as  Monsieur  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  Bonaparte !  that  name  which 
has  since  filled  the  world,  was  then  plebeian  and 
unknown,  and  upon  its  utterance  many  of  the 
proud  aristocrats  in  that  assembly  shrugged  their 
shoulders, -and  turned  contemptuously  away  to 
their  conversation  and  amusement. 

Madame  de  Stael  had  almost  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  presence  of  genius.  Her  at- 
tention was  instantly  arrested  by  the  few  remarks 
with  which  Napoleon  addressed  her.  They  were 
soon  engaged  in  very  animated  conversation. 
Josephine  and  several  other  ladies  joined  them. 
The  group  grew  larger  and  larger  as  the  gentle- 
men began  to  gather  around  the  increasing  cir- 
cle. **  Who  is  that  young  man  who  thus  sud- 
denly has  gathered  such  a  group  around  him  1" 
the  proud  Alfieri  condescended  to  ask  of  the 
Abbe  Raynal.  **  He  is,"  replied  the  Abbe,  a 
protege  of  mine,  and  a  young  man  of  very  ex- 
traordinary talent.  He  is  very  industrious,  well 
read,  and  has  made  rcmaikable  attainments  in 
history,  mathematics,  and  all  military  science.*' 
Mirabeau  came  stalkiiig  across  the  room,  lured 
by  curiosity  to  see  what  could  be  the  source  of 
the  general  attraction.  **Come  here!  come 
here !"  said  Madame  de  Stael,  with  a  smile, 
and  in  an  under  tone.  **  We  have  found  a  lit- 
tle great  man.  I  will  introduce  him  to  you,  for 
I  know  that  you  are  fond  of  men  of  genius." 

Mirabeau  very  graciously  shook  hands  with 
Napoleon,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  untitled  young  man,  without  assuming  any 
airs  of  superiority.  A  group  of  distinguished 
men  now  gathered  round  them,  and  the  con- 
versation became  in  some  degree  general.  The 
Bishop  of  Autun  commended  Fox  and  Sheridan 
for  having  asserted  that  the  French  army,  hy 
refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors  to 
fire  upon  the  populace,  had  set  a  glorious'  ex- 
ample to  all  the  armies  of  Europe ;  because,  by 
so  doing,  they  had  shown  that  men  by  becoming 
soldiers  did  not  cease  to  be  citizens. 

*'  Excuse  me,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
in  tones  of  earnestness  which  arrested  general 
attention,  **  if  I  venture  to  interrupt  you ;  but  as 
I  am  an  officer  I  must  claim  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pressing my  sentiments.  It  is  true  that  I  am 
very  young,  and  it  may  appear  presumptuous  in 
me  to  address  so  many  distinguished  men ;  but 


during  the  last  three  years  I  have  paid  intense 
attention  to  our  political  troubles.  I  see  with 
sorrow  the  state  of  our  country,  and  I  will  incur 
censure  rather  than  pass  unnoticed  principles 
which  are  not  only  unsound  but  which  are  sub- 
versive of  all  government.  As  much  as  any 
one  I  desire  to  see  all  abuses,  antiquated  privi- 
leges, and  usurped  rights  annulled.  Nay !  as  I 
am  at  the  commencement  of  my  career,  it  will 
be  my  best  policy  as  well  as  my  duty  to  support 
the  progress  of  popular  institutions,  and  to  pro- 
mote reform  in  every  branch  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration. But  as  in  the  last  twelve  months 
I  have  witnessed  repeated  alarming  popular  dis- 
turbances, and  have  seen  our  best  men  divided 
into  factions  which  threaten  to  be  irreconcilable, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  now  more  than  every  a 
strict  discipline  in  the  army  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary /or  the  safety  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Nay ! 
if  our  troops  are  not  compelled  unhesitatingly 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  executive,  we  shall 
be  exposed  to  the  blind  fury  of  democratic  pas- 
sions, which  will  render  Fiance  the  most  misei^ 
able  oountiy  on  the  globe.  The  ministry  may 
be  assured  that  if  the  daily  increasing  arrogance 
of  the  Parisian  mob  is  not  repressed  by  a  strong 
arm,  and  social  order  rigidly  maintained,  we 
shall  see  not  only  this  capital,  but  every  other 
city  in  France,  thrown  into  a  state  of  indescrib- 
able anarchy,  while  the  real  friends  of  liberty, 
the  enlightened  patriots,  now  woriung  for  the 
best  good  of  our  country,  will  sink  beneath  a  set 
of  demagogues,  who,  with  louder  outcries  for 
freedom  on  their  tongues,  will  be  in  reality  but 
a  horde  of  savages  worse  than  the  Neros  of 
old." 

These  emphatic  sentences  uttered  by  Napo- 
leon, with  an  air  of  authority  which  seemed  nat- 
ural to  the  youthful  speaker,  caused  a  profound 
sensation.  For  a  moment  there  was  perfect 
silence  in  the  group,  and  every  eye  was  riveted 
upon  the  pale  and  marble  cheek  of  Napoleon. 
Neckar  and  La  Fayette  listened  with  evident 
uneasiness  to  his  bold  and  weighty  sentiments, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  perils  which  his  words  so 
forcibly  portrayed.  Mirabeau  nodded  once  or 
twice  significantly  to  Tallyrand,  seeming  thus  to 
say  **  that  is  exactly  the  truth."  Some  turned 
upon  their  heels,  exasperated  at  this  feariess 
avowal  of  hostility  to  democratic  progress.  Al- 
fieri, one  of  the  proudest  of  aristocrats,  could 
hardly  restrain  his  delight,  and  gazed  with 
amazement  upon  the  intrepid  young  man. 
"  Condorcet,"  says  an  eye  witness,  "  neariy 
made  me  cry  out,  by  the  squeezes  which  he 
gave  my  hand  at  every  sentence  uttered  by  the 
pale,  slender,  youthful  speaker." 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  had  concluded,  Madame 
de  Stael,  turning  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  cordially 
thanked  him  for  having  introdui^  her  to  the 
acquaintance  of  one,  cherishing  views  as  a  states- 
man so  profound,  and  so  essential  to  present 
emergencies.  Then  turning  to  her  father  and 
his  colleagues,  she  said,  with  her  accustomed 
air  of  dignity  uid  authority,  **  Gentlemen,  I  hope 
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that  jou  will  heed  the  important  troths  which 
you  have  now  heard  ottered."  The  young  Na- 
poleon, then  bat  nineteen  year*  of  age,  thus 
suddenly  became  the  most  prominent  individual 
in  that  whole  assembly.  Wherever  he  moved 
many  eyes  followed  him.  He  had  none  of  the 
airs  of  a  man  of  fashion.  He  made  no  attempts 
at  displays  of  gallantly.  A  peaceful  melancholy 
seemed  to  overshadow  him,  as,  vnth  an  abstract- 
ed air,  he  moved  through  the  glittering  throng, 
without  being,  in  the  slightest  degree  dazzled 
by  its  brilliance.  The  good  old  Abbe  Raynal 
appeared  quite  enraptured  in  witnessing  this 
triumph  of  his  young  protege. 

Soon^afler  this,  in  September,  1791,  Napoleon, 
then  twenty  years  of  age,  on  furlough,  visited 
his  native  island.  He  had  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  a  first-lieutenancy.  Upon  returning 
to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  rural  leisure,  the  first  object  of  his 


attention  was  to  prepare  for  himself  a  study, 
where  he  could  be  secluded  from  all  intenruption. 
For  this  purpose  he  selected  a  room  in  the  attic 
of  the  house,  where  he  would  be  removed  from 
all  the  noise  of  the  family.  Here,  with  his 
books  spread  out  before  him,  he  passed  days  and 
nights  of  the  most  incessant  mental  toil.  He 
sought  no  recreation ;  he  seldom  went  out ;  he 
seldom  saw  any  company.  Had  some  guardian 
angel  informed  him  of  the  immense  drafts  which, 
in  the  future,  were  to  be  made  upon  his  mind, 
he  could  not  have  consecrated  himself  with  more 
sleepless  energy,  to  prepare  for  the  emergency. 
The  life  of  Napoleon  presents  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  troth  of  the  sentiment, 

"  The  height!  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  ludden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companion!  alept. 
Were  toiling  npward  in  the  night" 

One  cloudless  moming,  just  after  the  sun  had 


THE    WATER-EXCURSION. 


risen,  he  was  sauntering  along  by  the  sea-shore, 
in  solitary  musings,  when  he  chanced  to  meet  a 
brother  officer,  who  reproached  him  with  his 
unsocial  habits,  and  urged  him  to  indulge,  for 
once,  in  a  pleasure  excursion.  Napoleon,  who 
had,  for  some  time,  been  desirous  of  taking  a 
survey  of  the  harbor,  and  of  examining  some 
heights,  upon  tBe  opposite  side  of  the  gulf, 
which,  in  his  view,  commanded  the  town  of 
Ajaccio,  consented  to  the  proposal,  upon  the 
condition  that  his  friend  should  accompany  him 
upon  the  water.  They  made  a  signal  to  some 
•aUors  on  board  a  vessel  riding  at  anchor,  at 
some  distance  firom  the  shore,  and  were  soon  in 
a  boat  propelled  by  vigorous  rowers.  Napoleon 
seatftd  himself  at  the  stem,  and  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  ball  of  pack-thread,  one  end  of  which 
he  had  fastened  upon  the  shore,  commenced  the 


accurate  measurement  of  the  width  of  the  gulf. 
His  companion,  feeling  no  interest  in  the  survey, 
and  seeking  only  listless  pleasure,  was  not  a 
little  annoyed  in  having  his  amusement  thus 
converted  into  a  study  for  which  he  had  no 
relish.  When  they  arrived  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  Napoleon  insisted  upon  climbing  the 
heights.  Regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of 
his  associate,  who  complained  of  hunger,  and  of 
absence,  from  the  warm  breakfast  which  was  in 
readiness  for  him,  Napoleon  persisted  in  explor- 
ing the  ground.  Napoleon  in  describing  the 
scene  says  :  "  My  companion,  quite  uninterest- 
ed in  researches  of  this  kind,  begged  me  to  de- 
sist. I  strove  to  divert  him,  and  to  gain  time  to 
accomplish  my  purpose,  but  appetite  made  him 
deaf.  If  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  width  of  the  bay, 
he  replied  that  he  was  hungry,  and  that  his  warm 
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breakfast  was  cooling.  If  I  pointed  out  to  him 
a  chuich  steeple  or  a  honset  which  I  could  reach 
with  my  bomb-shells,  he  replied,  **Yes,  but  I 
have  not  break&sted."  At  length,  late  in  the 
morning,  we  returned,  but  the  friends  with 
whom  he  was  expecting  to  breakfast,  tired  of 
the  delay,  had  finished  their  repast,  so  that,  on 
his  arrival  he  found  neither  guests  nor  banquet 
He  resolved  to  be  more  cautious  in  future  as  to 
the  companion  he  would  choose,  and  the  hour 
in  which  he  would  set  out,  on  an  excursion  of 
pleasure." 

Subsequently  the  English  surmounted  these 
very  heights  by  a  redoubt,  and  then  Napoleon 
had  occasion  to  avail  himself  very  efficiently  of 
the  information  acquired  upon  this  occasion. 


THE  SOMNAMBULE. 

ABOUT  twelve  months  ago  Andrd  Folitton, 
horticulturist  and  herbalist  of  St.  Cloud,  a 
young  man  of  worth  and  respectability,  was 
unit^  in  marriage  to  Julienne,  daughter  of  an 
apothecary  of  the  same  place.  Andrd  and  Juli- 
enne had  long  loved  each  other,  and  congeniality 
of  disposition,  parity  of  years,  and  health  and 
strength,  as  well  as  a  tolerably  comfortable  set- 
out  in  the  world,  seemed  to  promise  for  them 
many  years  of  happiness.  Supremely  contented, 
and  equally  disposed  to  render  life  as  pleasant 
and  blithe  as  possiblct  the  future  seemed  spread 
before  them,  a  long  vista  of  peace  and  pleasant- 
ness, and  bright  were  the  auguries  which  rose 
around  them  during  the  early  days  of  their  es- 
pousal. 

Though  he  loved  mirth  and  fun  as  much  as 
any  one,  Andr^  was  extremely  regular  in  his 
habits,  and  every  engagement  he  made  was 
pretty  sure  of  being  punctually  attended  to. 
Julienne  quickly  discovered  that  thrice  every 
week,  precisely  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
her  husband  left  his  home,  to  which  he  returned 
generally  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours.  Whither 
he  went  she  did  not  know,  nor  could  she  find 
out. 

Andrd  always  parried  her  little  inquisitions 
with  jokes  and  laughter.  She  perceived,  how- 
ever, that  his  excursions  might  be  connected 
with  business  in  some  way  or  other,  for  he  never 
expended  money,  as  he  would  had  he  gone  to  a 
ca^  or  estaminet.  Julienne^s  speculations  went 
BO  further  than  this.  As  to  the  husband  and 
wife,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  not  the 
slightest  interruption  of  mutual  good-feeling 
would  ever  have  arisen  out  of  this  matter. 

But  it  is  a  long  lane  which  has  no  turning, 
and  a  very  shght  circumstance  gave  an  unhappy 
twist  to  the  path  which  had  promised  such  a 
direct  and  pleasant  voyage  through  life.  Julienne 
had  almost  ceased  to  puzzle  herself  about  her 
husband's  periodical  absences,  indeed  had  ceased 
to  joke  when  he  returned  from  them,  having 
easily  learned — the  good-tempered  little  woman 
— to  consider  them  as  nothing  more  than  some 
engagement  connected  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  One  night,  however,  a  neighbor, 
Madame  Margot,  stepped  into  the  bowery  cottage 


of  the  young  pair  to  have  a  chat  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  Madame  Folitton.  Madame  Margot, 
though  she  had  more  words  than  Julienne,  and 
could  keep  the  conversation  going  at  a  more  rat* 
tling  pace,  had  by  no  means  ao  sweet  and  gra- 
cious a  presence.  Her  sharp  eye  and  thin  lips 
were  true  indices  to  a  prying  and  somewhat  ill- 
natured  disposition ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  Madame 
Margot,  having  several  times  seen  Andrd  pass 
her  house  alone  in  the  evening,  as  if  taking  a 
walk  by  himself,  had  been  seized  with  a  strong 
desire  to  know  **  how  things  were  going  on"  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife.  Madame  Margot  had 
never  joined  other  folks  in  their  profuse  prophe- 
sies of  future  happiness  when  Andre  and  Julienne 
were  wedded.  She  was  not  the  woman  to  do  it ; 
her  temper  had  spread  her  own  bed,  and  her 
husband's  too,  with  thorns  and  briars,  and  so  she 
declared  that  the  happiness  of  wedded  life  was 
something  worse  than  a  mauvaise  plaUanterie. 
**Eh,  bien!"  she  exclaimed,  when  folks  spoke 
of  Aiidre  and  his  wife.  **  I  wish  them  well,  but 
I  have  lived  too  long  to  suppose  that  such  a  be- 
ginning as  theirs  can  hold  on  long !  We  shall 
hear  different  tales  by  and  by!"  So  Madame 
Margot,  with  her  sharp  eye  and  thin  lips,  eager 
to  verify  her  prognostications,  had  visited  Andre's 
house  to  reconnoitre. 

"M.  Folitton  1  he  is  not  herel"  said  she,  in 
the  course  of  conversation. 

'*  He  is  from  home,"  answered  Julienne ;  and 
as  she  saw  the  peering  expression  of  Madame 
Margot's  face,  she  answered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  check  further  inquiry. 

''I  knew  it!"  thought  Madame  Margot.  "I 
was  sure  there  was  something  wrong !" 

"  Andre  will  be  in  presently,"  added  Julienne. 

"Ah,  well,"  exclaimed  her  companion,  with 
the  look  of  one  resigned  to  the  inconveniences 
of  life,  "it  is  well  that  he  is  so  attentive  to 
business ;  and  very  glad  I  am  to  see  how  much 
he  has  upon  his  hands:  early  in  the  morning 
till  late  at  night.  Fortune  and  leisure  await 
those  who  work  like  him." 

"  You  are  kind,"  said  Julienne.  "  It  is  true 
that  Andrd  works  very  hard.  Let  me  fill  your 
cup." 

"Ah,  Julienne!  On  your  wedding-day,  my 
dear,  all  the  songs  were  hoeannas  and  jubilates, 
and  it  really  does  seem  that  you  are  very  happy 
and  comfortable.     Is  it  not  sol" 

"  You  are  right,  Madame  Margot.  Andre  and 
I  are  very  happy,  and  we  have  many  blessings 
to  be  thankful  for." 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  rejoined  the  wily  lady, 
"  which,  allow  me  to  say,  people  who  have  busi- 
nesses to  look  after  feel  rather  strongly.  Ay, 
well  do  I  and  Margot  know  that  business  inter* 
feres  terribly  with  domestic  happiness." 

"In  what  manner  1"  asked  Julienne,  in  some 
surprise,  for  Madame  Margot^s  experience  did 
not  "  come  home"  to  her.  "  I  have  never  thought 
so,  nor  Andrd  either,  I  believe." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  when  people  are  abroad  thej 
can't  be  at  home,"  continued  the  inquisitrees. 
"  And  as  I  and  Margot  feel  that  it  is  hard  we 
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can  be  so  very  little  together,  I  naturally  think 
that  other  people  must  feel  the  same.  But, 
however,  we  can  enjoy  our  tittle  walk  in  the 
evening.  I  am  sure,  ray  dear,  you  would  like 
tt  all  the  better  if  you  could  do  the  same." 

"  I  should,"  said  Julienne ;  "  but  as  Andre's 
time  is  occupied,  there  is  no  use  thinking  about 
it.  I  can't  think  where  he  goes,"  added  she, 
unguardedly  and  pensively. 

Madame  M argot  pricked  up  her  ears. 

**Why,  ray  dear!"  exclaimed  she,  lowering 
her  voice,  as  if  about  to  say  something  of  mo- 
mentous importance,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  donH  know  where  he  goes  so  many  evenings 
in  the  weekV  The  good  lady  had  always  ex- 
ercised a  sharp  scrutiny  over  the  movements  of 
her  lord,  and  the  bare  idea  of  Julienne  being 
ignorant  of  Andre's  proceedings  excited  her  in- 
dignation and  pity. 

••  I  don't  know^  nor  have  I  ever  taken  any 
trouble  to  know,"  answered  Julienne,  frankly 
and  carelessly. 

**  Well,  it's  very  gooil  of  you.  I  daresay,"  re- 
turned her  visitor,  with  something  like  con- 
temptuous commiseration  in  her  tone.  "  But, 
my  friend,  you  should  think  how  necessary  it  is 
that  husband  and  wife  should  be  as  one  person. 
It  vexes  me  to  find  that  Andre  does  not  acquaint 
you  with  all  his  doings — especially  with  that  to 
which  he  seems  to  pay  such  unfailing  attention. 
Vou  shouldn't  let  it  go  on  any  longer,  my  dear, 
for  you  don't  know  what  may  happen.  It  never 
smokes  but  there  is  fire.  No  one  can  tell  what 
might  have  happened  between  me  and  Margot 
had  I  not  always  kept  my  eyes  open:  a  little 
watchfulness  has  saved  us  worlds  of  annoyance 
and  trouble."  Observing  that  Julienne  looked 
oifended,  and  was  about  to  say  something,  Mad- 
ame Margot  dcxtrously  handed  her  cup  with  a 
most  gracious  and  winning  bow,  and  launched 
into  another  topic,  resolving  by  all  means  not  to 
spoil  the  eflfcct  of  the  stimulants  and  hints  she 
had  let  fall. 

When  Andre  returned  this  night,  Julienne,  to 
his  surprise,  asked  him  where  he  had  been,  and 
implored  him  to  tell  her.  With  a  serious  look 
he  answered  that  it  was  impossible,  and  begged 
her  not  to  inquire  into  a  matter  which  in  nowise 
concerned  her,  and  which  would  cause  her  no 
sort  of  surprise  if  she  knew  all.  As  usual,  the 
two  bantered  each  other  over  the  mystery,  and 
the  subject  was  dropped.  But  Madame  Margot, 
though  she  had  not  succeeded  in  setting  the 
young  folks  by  the  ears,  had  nevertheless  im- 
planted in  a  woman's  breast  an  ardent  desire  to 
probe  a  secret.  Julienne,  good  as  she  was,  could 
not  vanquish  nature,  and  a  curiosity  possessed 
her  as  strong  as  Fatima's. 

One  day  as  she  was  glancing  over  the  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper  of  which  Andrd  was  a 
constant  reader,  an  advertisement  of  a  peculiar 
description  met ,  her  eye.  It  was  headed  La 
Somnamindey  and  announced  that  Mademoiselle 
Trompere,  whose  prodigieuses  facuitcs  and  lu- 
cidite  extreme  had  caused  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment and  excitement,  continued  to  give  mesmeric 
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seances  on  such  and  such  days.  Julienne  then 
turned  the  paper  and  read  other  matters,  but 
now  and  then  she  looked  back  at  this  advertise- 
ment, read  it  again  and  again,  and  presently  laid 
it  down  with  a  merry  little  laugh.  There  was  a 
promise  of  inviolable  secrecy  at  the  end  of  the 
announcement:  that  she  regarded  particularly. 
She  had  heard  stories  of  the  wonders  of  clairvoy- 
ance, she  was  artless,  and  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  world,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  capital 
joke  to  try  the  power  of  Mademoiselle  Trom- 
pere's  lucidite.  She  was  going  into  Paris  on 
business  the  very  next  day,  and  she  resolved  to 
put  her  project  into  execution.  She  laughed 
gayly  as  she  anticipated  the  astonishment  her 
husband  would  evince  while  she  might  let  fall, 
some  of  these  days,  when  they  were  alone,  that 
she  knew  his  secret. 

Behold  the  young  wife,  with  sparkling  eyes,, 
and  a  smile  upon  her  fresh  lips,  wending  her 
way  up  the  long  and  narrow  Hue  St.  Nicholasi 
in  Paris !  Arrived  at  the  house  of  the  clairvoy- 
ante,  she  asked  at  the  concierge  for  Mademoisellr^ 
Trompere. 

*'  Qualrieme  a  ga\whe  /"  cried  the  porter,  an<l 
JuUenne  hurried  up  the  narrow  staircase.  Ar- 
rived at  the  fourth  story,  she  rang  the  bell  at  the 
door  on  the  left,  and  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
summons  in  something  like  trepidation.  The 
door  was  opened,  and  there  came  forth  an  old 
man  of  really  venerable  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. Thick  locks  of  curling  silver  hair  were 
combed  back  off  a  high  and  well-formed  ibre- 
head ;  and  beneath  this  appeared  a  countenance 
pale,  but  clear,  and  of  serious  and.  benign  ex- 
pression. Thin,  and  of  middle  height,  a  Ion;: 
dark-green  robe-de-chambre  made  him  appear 
tall,  and  the  little  Julienne  thought  she  had  never 
seen  so  grand  an  old  man  before.  From  his 
slightly-abstracted  air,  and  a  pair  of  silver-rim- 
med spectacles  still  resting  on  his  visage,  one 
would  have  fancied  he  had  just  risen  from  pro- 
found study.  Julienne  felt  quite  abashed  that 
she  should  have  interrupted  the  labors  of  one 
who  looked  so  much  like  a  good  seer,  especially 
as  she  thought  what  a  tyrmpery  and  childish, 
errand  she  had  come  upon.  It  was  with  a  fal- 
tering voice  and  a  deprecating  smile  that  sho 
asked  for  Mademoiselle  Trompere. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  as  if  just 
awakened  to  full  presence  of  mind ;  '*yQU  wisli 
to  see  her!     Wait  one  moment,  my  child." 

He  spoke  soflly  and  tenderly,  conveying  thu 
idea  that  he  was  good  and  wise  as  well  as  aged 
JuUenne  waited  in  the  lobby  of  the  suite  of 
apartments  while  he  entered  the  salon.  He  re- 
turned after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  which 
seemed  hours  to  the  vigitor.  who  began  to  grow 
nervous,  and  to  feel,  to  use  a  common  phrase.. 
•*  ashamed  of  herself  " 

'*  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  returned. 
'*  Mademoiselle  is  fully  engaged  to-day.  I  might 
have  told  you  so  before,  but  I  am  forgetful. 
Can  your  business  be  postponed,  my  child  1" 

**0h,  indeed,  yes!"  answered  Julienne,  readily 

**  It  if  well,"  continued  he.     "  To-day  is  Yii- 
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day :  can  yon  retum  on  Monday  1  Mademoiselle 
will  be  moat  ha'ppy  to  aMist  in  any  investigation 
you  may  wish  to  make/' 

'*  Really** — commenced  Julienne,  intending,  as 
h^y  Mademoiselle  Trompere  was  engaged  at 
present,  to  have  postponed  her  contemplated  in- 
terview sine  die. 

*'  I  will  tell  her  to  expect  you  on  Monday," 
said  the  old  man,  gently  shaking  Julienne's  un- 
resisting hand.  **Pray,  what  may  be  your 
nameT' 

"  Folitton." 

'*  Married,  I  set,"  added  he,  looking  at  the 
ring  upon  her  finger.  **  It  is  well !  Of  the  Fol- 
ittons  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare  V 

*"  No,"  said  Julienne ;"  I  live  at  St.  Cloud, 
where  M.  Folitton  is  a  florist  and  botanist.*' 

"  Ah,  I  know  him :  a  worthy  and  clever  young 
man!"  answered  the  seer.  And  thus,  holding 
her  hand,  they  enjoyed  a  pleasing  and  confiden- 
tial chat. 

Julienne,  wishing  she  had  never  undertaken 
her  adventure,  or  that,  being  commenced,  it  were 
well  over,  kept  her  appointment  on  the  Monday 
— it  being  a  very  common  thing  for  her  in  the 
summer-time  to  start  off  to  Paris.  Something 
was  continually  being  wanted  from  the  vast 
storehouses  of  Uie  metropolis.  Thus  her  journey 
attracted  no  attention. 

When  she  rang  Mademoiselle  Trompere's  bell 
this  second  time,  the  summons  was  answered  by 
a  little  girl,  who  conducted  her  into  the  salon. 
On  entering,  she  perceived  the  old  man  whom 
she  had  before  seen,  writing  at  a  table  covered 
with  pi4>ers  and  large  books,  many  of  the  latter 
being  open.  A  young  woman,  dressed  in  black, 
and  of  genteel  appearance,  but  the  expression 
of  whose  features  Jutienne  did  not  altogether 
like,  was  sitting  by  the  window  busied  with  her 
crotchet-needles.  The  latter  personage  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  inclined  her  head  to  Julienne. 

*'  Madame  Folitton  ?" 

•'  Yes." 

"My  father  has  prepared  me  to  expect  you. 
I  was  much  engaged  when  you  came  the  other 
day,  but  now  I  am  at  your  service."  She  touched 
the  old  man  whom  she  called  father  upon  the 
shoulder,  but  she  had  to  repeat  the  operation 
twice  or  thrice  ere  he  turned  his  eyes  from  his 
manuscript,  so  profoundly  was  his  attention  en- 
gaged thereon.  He  shifted  his  position  slowly, 
raised  his  spectacles,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  like 
one  awakened  from  a  dream. 

**  He  studies  much,"  said  Mademoiselle  Trom- 
pere to  Julienne,  as  if  by  way  of  apology  for  the 
ok!  man's  abstraction.  ''  Do  you  see  ^ — here  is 
Madame  Folitton." 

*'  Ah,  it  IS  well !"  exclaimed  he,  as,  with  half 
sigh  half  Hmile,  he  advanced  to  the  young  visitor 
and  shook  her  hand.  '*  She  comes  to  consult  you, 
my  child,  as  I  have  told  you  ;  and  I  half  suspect 
the  little  lady  is  not  so  anxious  for  the  mere 
solving  of  what  seems  a  riddle  to  her,  as  she  is  | 
to  test  the  truth  of  clairvoyance ;  so  we  must  be 
upon  our  metal.  Saucy  little  bird !  She  is  not 
iheonly  one  who  doubts  the  wondrous  insight 


into  the  mysteries  of  nature  which  science  has 
in  our  day  obtained." 

Mademoiselle  Trompere,  the  somnambule,  then 
deposited  herself  in  a  large  and  handsome  arm- 
chair, softly  cushioned  in  crimson  velvet  She 
sat  upright  for  a  while,  and  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter  looked  fixedly  at  each  other,  while  the 
former  passed  his  right  hand  slowly  up  and 
down  before  her  face.  After  eight  or  ten 
**  passes,"  her  eyes  suddenly  closed,  her  face 
grew  white  as  death,  and  she  sank  back  in  an 
attitude  of  complete  repose.  The  old  man  con- 
tinued making  the  **  passes"  for  a  minute  or  two 
longer,  and  then  going  softly  round  to  the  back 
of  the  somnambule,  laid  his  hand  lightly  upon 
her  head. 

**  Mademoiselle  is  now  ready  for  your  interro- 
gations," said  he  to  Julienne. 

Poor  Julienne  was  frightened,  and  had  she 
known  beforehand  that  such  a  mysterious  opera- 
tion as  she  had  just  witnessed  would  have  be«*n 
necessary  to  the  gratification  of  her  whim,  she 
would  rather  a  thousand  times  have  let  it  remain 
unsatisfied.  So  flurried  was  she,  that  she  knew 
not  what  to  ask,  and  would  have  been  veiy  glad 
to  have  paid  her  fee  at  once  and  gone  home 
again  without  testing  the  lueidite  extreme.  As 
if  divining  her  thoughts,  the  old  man  tnmed  them 
into  a  different  channel  by  himself  asking  the 
question  which  Julienne  had  intended. 

'*Can  you  give  your  visitor  any  information 
respecting  M.  Folitton  at  St.  Cloud  ?" 

**  At  St.  Cloud  say  you  ?"  said  the  somnam- 
bule, in  a  low,  dreamy  voice.  '*  Wait  one  mo- 
ment. Ah !  now  I  see  him.  He  is  in  a  large 
garden.  There  are  workmen  round  him  who  . 
ask  him  questions  respecting  the  labor  next  to 
be  taken  in  hand.  Now  they'leave  him,  each 
proceeding  to  his  appointed  task.  M.  Folitton 
goes  into  his  house.  He  takes  a  billet  from  his 
breast  and  reads  it.  I  can  see  the  signature  :  it 
is  Marie  Colonne.** 

Julienne  started.  The  old  man  looked  toward 
her  wistfully,  and  then,  as  if  interpreting  her 
thoughts,  asked  the  somnambule,  "  Can  you  read 
the  contents  of  the  billet!" 

"  It  is  not  very  distinct,"  was  the  reply;  '* ap- 
parently written  in  haste.  The  words  arc — 
*  Y6ur  fearty  Andr^,  are  needless.  What  mat- 
ters it  that  Fate  vfould  stem  to  demand  our  eternal 
separation t  Can  we  not  he  superior  to  Faiel 
Have  we  not  proved  it  ?  Do  not  fail  to-night  : 
but  this  I  need  not  tell  you^  for  since  you  first  dis- 
covered the  grand  mistake  of  your  life,  you  have 
not  wavered.^  Monsieur  Folitton  reads  it  again 
and  again,  and  replaces  it  in  his  breast.  He 
opens  his  desk  and  examines  something.  I  see 
it  now :  it  is  the  miniature  of  a  lady.  She  is 
young :  her  hair  is  very  long,  her  eyes  dark  and 
bright." 

**  It  is  enough,"  said  Julienne,  rising  quickly. 
"  Be  it  true  or  false,  I  will  hear  no  more."  She 
moved  hurriedly  toward  the  door,  as  if  to  escape 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  a  cruel  torment.  The 
old  man  followed  her. 

**  I  forgot,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  giri.  an  she 
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pauhed  and  <kew  from  her  little  glove  the  stipu- 
lated fee. 

That  very  evening  Madame  Margot  repeated 
her  visit,  and  requested  to  see  Julienne  alone. 
She  found  her  alone,  but,  as  if  she  had  some- 
thing too  weighty  to  be  said  in  the  salle-a- 
manger,  she  insisted  that  they  should  shut  them- 
selves up  in  Julienne's  bedroom,  while  she  re- 
lieved her  loaded  mind. 

"Ah,  poor  Julienne!"  said  she,  "I  never 
come  to  see  her  of  an  evening  but  I  find  her 
alone!  Poor  child !  so  innocent  and  unsuspect- 
ing too !  Well,  we  all  have  our  trials ;  but  to 
see  one  whom  I  love  as  if  she  were  my  own 
child  so  treated,  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad !" 

•*  What  do  you  mean  !"  asked  Julieime,  nerv- 
ously, for  her  adventure  with  the  clairvoyante 
had  given  her  a  shock. 

"  My  dear,  do  you  mean  still  to  say  that  you 
don't  know  where  your  husband  spends  his  even- 
ings?" 

'*  It  is  true ;  I  do  not  know,"  said  Julienne, 
blushing  deeply ;  then  adding,  in  a  tone  which, 
though  meant  to  be  firm  and  resolute,  was  pain- 
fully faint  and  timid — '*  nor  do  I  wish  to—" 

"Well,  my  child,  /  happen  to  know!"  ex- 
claimed Madame  Margot,  her  sharp  eyes  flashing 
with  eager  excitement.  "  By  the  merest  chance 
in  the  world  I  have  made  the  discovery,  and  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  speak  to  you  directly, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  you  and  your  husband,  if 
possible,  from  much  future  miseiy.  My  love, 
prepare  yourself  for  what  I  have  to  tell : — Your 
husband  repairs  to  M.  Colonne's  nearly  every 
evening,  and  is  always  admitted  and  let  out  by 
Mademoiselle  Marie !  She  is  the  one  who  gives 
him  welcome,  and  bids  him  adieu  J  Oh,  it  is 
enough  to  drive  one  crazy !  My  tears  flowed  for 
you  last  night,  poor  Julienne !" 

"  Oh,  restez  tranquille  !"  said  Julienne,  coldly, 
She  had  started  and  trembled  upon  hearing  a 
tale  which  coincided  so  completely  with  the  rev- 
elations of  the  somnambule,  but  Madame  M  ar- 
got's acrid  and  triumphant  manner  roused  her 
indignation,  and  whether  the  stoiy  she  told  and 
the  inference  she  so  readily  founded  upon  it 
were  true  or  false,  Julienne  heartily  wished  her 
away — never  to  aee  her  malignant  eyes  or  hear 
her  bitter  voice  again.  She  was  too  proud  to 
ask  any  questions  for  the  sake  of  proving  what 
foundation  her  sympathizing  companion  had  for 
her  pUf picions.  She  loved  Andrd  warmly,  and 
sincerely  believed  him  to  be  worthy  of  her  love ; 
but  there  was  something  in  his  own  secrecy  and 
in  the  similarity  of  the  different  reports  which 
had  reached  her  ears  this  day  which  staggered 
her  earnest  faith.  A  dreary  feeling  overcame 
her :  the  radiance  of  her  life  was  clouded  over. 
The  anchor  which  had  held  her  safely  in  a  tran- 
quil and  beautiful  bay  seemed  to  have  loist  its 
hold  suddenly,  and  now  she  was  tossing  upon  a 
strange  and  restless  sea.  And  Madame  Martrot 
watched  the  quivering  of  her  up  aiiu  ute  tevereu 
flushing  of  her  face,  and  gloated  upon  the  agony 
she  had  caused. 
.    "I  have  done  my  errand,"  said  she,  "and 


now  my  mind  is  a  little  more  at  ^ase.  TaM^^ 
what  steps  you  think  proper,  my  poor  child ;  the 
sooner  the  matter  is  settled  the  better  for  all 
parties ;  and  if  you  should  have  any  difficulty, 
pray  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  me.  It  might 
not  yet  be  too  late  to  prevent  mischief" 

Andre  came  home  that  night  as  hearty  and 
good-tempered  as  ever.  He  saw  that  his  little 
wife  looked  but  pooriy,  and  he  afifectionately  in- 
quired what  ailed  her ;  caressed  her,  and  tried 
to  comfort  and  revive  her.  Indescribably  op- 
pressed, she  burst  into  tears.  This  relieved  her, 
but  she  was  silent  and  triste  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  telling 
him  what  she  had  heard,  and  what  she  felt. 
Indeed  a  deep  feeling  of  reproach  rose  up  in  her 
heart  as  she  looked  in  his  frank  and  sympathetic 
face ;  but  she  could  not  comprehend  the  mystery, 
and  felt  miserable  and  crushed. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  Andr^  grieved  to  find 
his  young  wife  grow  no  better.  At  length,  sat- 
isfied, from  the  peculiarity  of  her  malady,  from 
her  silent  behavior,  and  the  strange  brooding 
manner  in  which  he  sometimes  found  her  re- 
garding him — feeling  assured  that  the  change 
owed  its  existence  to  something  relating  to  him- 
self—^e  gravely  asked  her  what  had  brought  it 
about,  and  solemnly  conjured  her  to  conceal  no- 
thing from  him.  So  repugnant  to  her,  however, 
was  the  idea  of  exhibiting  a  feeling  so  gross, 
and  so  unjust  to  her«husband,  as  she  determined 
to  think,  was  her  jealousy,  that  she  still  withheld 
the  secret. 

She  seemed  to  be  pinmg  day  by  day.  Andre's 
pain  and  vexation  were  as  deep  as  her  own  sad- 
ness. A  mutual  dissatisfaction  was  fast  spring- 
ing up  between  them.  While  matters  were  at 
this  pass,  Madame  Margot,  who,  like  the  bats, 
rarely  moved  out  before  the  evening,  paid  her 
third  visit  to  the  house  of  the  botanist.  Andr^ 
coming  home  earlier  than  usual  this  night,  she 
spent  some  time  with  the  husband  as  well  as  the 
wife.  Eagerly  she  watched  the  behavior  of  the 
two,  and  acutely  she  judged  how  things  stood. 
Supper  passed,  however,  without  any  allusion 
thereto,  and  Andrd  led  madame  to  the  door. 

"  Poor  Julienne !"  said  she  when  they  were 
alone.  "  You  do  not  take  care  of  her ;  she  is 
looking  very  so-so." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Andrd,  sadly ;  "  I  can  not 
understand  it.  She  says  she  is  well,  but  there 
is  something  the  matter  I  am  sure." 

"Ah!  don't  tell  me!"  exclaimed  Madame 
Margot,  lifting  her  right  arm,  protruding  her 
head,  and  shaking  her  forefinger  at  him.  "  You 
can  not  understand,  eh  ?  Ah,  I'm  too  old  a  bird 
for  that,  and  I  haven't  forgotten  how  /  was 
treated  once  by  Margot !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Andre,  se- 
riously. 

"  Mean !  Ah,  ah !  it  is  very  good,  M.  Folit- 
ftm  >     Ymi  should  have  been  made  an  actor !" 

"  Madame  Margot,  I  can  not  joke  with  you, 
nor  read  your  riddles.  Julienne's  ailment  is  a 
serious  matter  to  me." 

"Well,  well!     It  is  amusing  to  hear  bin! 
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But  one  word  in  your  ear,  my  good  Andr^. 
How  can  you  expect  your  poor  wife  to  look 
happy  and  pleased  when  it  is  known  all  over  St. 
(yloud  that  you  are  forever  with  Marie  Colonnel 
There !" 

"What — ^what!"  cried  Andr^;  but  Madame 
Margot  was  off,  muttering  and  tittering  as  she 
walked  rapidly  home.  Andre  was  thunderstruck. 
The  conversation  between  him  and  his  young 
wife  when  he  returned  to  the  room  was  any 
thing  but  satisfactory.  He  wished  to  draw  from 
her  all  she  knew ;  but  Julienne  was  cold  and 
mysterious ;  and  at  length  the  husband  became 
angry,  or  else  feigned  to  do  so,  as  she  half-sus- 
pected, by  way  of  a  cloak  for  his  misdeeds. 

'*It  seems  we  did  not  know  much  of  each 
other  after  all,"  said  Andre,  ruefully  one  day. 
'*  After  being  together  so  many  years  tbo !  Had 
any  one  told  me  that  so  shortly  after  our  mar- 
riage my  house  would  be  filled  with  gloom  and 
grief,  I  should  have  laughed  finely,  or  taken  of- 
fense." 

**  Oh,  Andrd,  Andre,  Andr^ !"  cried  poor  Juli- 
enne, laying  her  face  upon  his  breast,  while  her 
tears  flowed  fast  and  thick — •aH  the  inward  pride, 
which,  though  creditable  to  her  heart,  was  ca- 
pable of  effecting  so  much  misunderstanding, 
completely  vanquished.  "  Why  have  there  been 
secrets  between  usi  WTiy  have  we  sought  to 
conceal  any  thing  from  each  other  I  I  am  sure 
that  our  love  is  not  dried  up,  and  that  there  is 
something  mysterious  to  each  of  us  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  these  days !  W^c  have  both  had  secrets : 
let  me  have  what  blame  I  may  for  mine — I  can 
keep  it  no  longer."  And  then,  with  some  shame 
and  humiliation,  she  recounted  to  Andre  the  little 
history  of  her  own  feelings  and  doings — ^how  at 
first  she  cared  nothing  whither  he  went,  or  what 
he  did,  satisfied  that  he  was  good,  and  that  he 
loved  her  truly ;  how  Madame  Margot  had  paid 
her  a  visit,  and  had  stimulated  her  curiosity  by 
sarcasm  and  pity ;  how  she  came,  after  seeing 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper,  to  think  of 
visiting  the  somnambule,  more  by  way  of  a  joke 
than  any  thing  else ;  the  revelations  that  were 
made  to  her,  and  the  apparent  confirmation  they 
received  from  what  Madame  Margot  afterward 
told  her.  She  was  in  too  much  fear  of  making 
him  angry  to  tell  him  before ;  but  how  could  her 
Bttle  head  be  expected  to  see  through  all  this, 
and  how  withstand  the  inevitable  influences  of 
such  a  trial  1 

Andre  was  aghast.  Trembling  with  excite- 
ment, and  muttering  imprecations  against  the 
clairvoyante  and  Madame  Margot,  he  bade  Juli- 
enne quickly  prepare  to  accompany  him  to  Paris. 
He  got  his  horse  and  gig  ready,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  himself  and  his  wife,  the  latter  greatly 
agitated  and  alarmed,  were  proceeding  atr  a  rapid 
pace  along  the  road  to  Paris.  Andre  drove  his 
good  horse  as  he  had  never  been  driven  before, 
and  the  five  miles  betwixt  St.  Cloud  nnd  *h*> 
capital  were  quickly  passed.  The  Hue  bit. 
Nicholas  was  presently  gained,  and  the  bell 
of  the  somnambule's  apartment  sharply  rung. 
The  .old  man  appeared,  looking  sage  and  benev- 


olent as  ever.  His  attitude  and  aspect,  imposing 
and  tranquil,  somewhat  checked  the  impetuosity 
of  the  angry  husband.  The  latter  even  bowed, 
and  took  off  his  hat  as  he  asked  to  see  Mademoi- 
selle Trompere,  but  his  voice  and  quick  breath- 
ing still  betrayed  his  excitement.  His  eagerness 
appeared  to  take  the  old  man  by  surprise ;  he 
looked  at  Julienne ;  but  her  head  being  turned 
away,  he  did  not  recognize  her;  and  after  an 
instant  of  consideration,  bade  them  enter.  Ma- 
demoiselle the  clairvoyante  was  discovered  sitting 
in  the  same  place,  and  occupied  in  the  same 
manner,  as  she  had  before  been  found  by  Juli- 
enne. She  looked  up  from  her  employment,  and 
scanned  both  husband  and  wife  with  a  quick, 
penetrating  glance  as  they  advanced  toward  her. 
Her  features  for  an  instant  betrayed  some  ex- 
citement as  she  noted  the  flushed  cheek  and 
wrathftil  eye  of  the  former.  It  was  but  for  an 
instant,  however :  almost  immediately  they  were 
resolved  into  an  expression  of  perfect  noncha- 
lance. 

*'  Woman,  your  second-sight  has  cost  us  dear !" 
cried  Andre. 

"  Monsieur !"  interrupted  Mademoiselle  Trom- 
pere, sternly. 

**  Your  impositions  will  bring  you  into  trouble,' 
as  they  do  other  people,"  continued  Andnv 
"Your  lies  bear  seed-— do  you  know  iti — and 
grow  into  poison,  blighting  and  working  mischief 
wherever  you  spread  them.  If  you  do^not  fully 
contradict  the  tale  you  told  my  silly  wife  the 
other  day,  I  will  let  you  know  that  you  carry  on 
a  dangerous  trade." 

**  Your  wife !  My  good  man,  you  are  mad  !" 
returned  the  somnambule. 

"  I  am  nearly  so,"  said  Andr^ ;  **  so  take  care 
what  you  say.  My  wife — look  at  her — you  have 
seen  her  before ;  you  need  not  attempt  to  deny 
that.  She,  in  a  foolish  whim,  came  to  you  the 
other  day,  and  you  told  her  certain  falsehoods 
respecting  me,  which  I  now  demand  that  you 
own  to  be  such.  Acknowledge  your  trick,  and 
I  will  have  no  more  to  say ;  but  reftise,  and  I  go 
instantly  to  the  prefet  of  police."  The  old  man 
stood  by  with  a  wandering  look,  as  if  stricken 
with  sudden  imbecility ;  but  his  bolder  com- 
panion regarded  the  furious  visitor  with  absolute 
sang-froidy  fixing  upon  him  a  glance  that  never 
wavered. 

"My  profession,  my  good  man,"  said  she, 
coldly,  leaning  back  in  her  cushioned  chair,  "is 
to  discover  truth,  not  to  deny  it.  People  consult 
me  when  they  find  the  course  of  their  lives  dis- 
turbed by  secret  causes,  and  when  the  clearing 
up  of  such  little  mysteries  is  desirable.  "^Your 
wife,  prompted  by  a  very  justifiable  and  proper 
curiosity,  has  availed  herself  of  the  grand  dis- 
covery of  which  I  am  an  exponent.  M.  Folitlon, 
you  aocuse  me  of  falsehood,  and  ask  me  to  deny 
what  I  know  to  be  true.  Of  course  I  refiise  to 
An  nn^'  thipT  of  the  sort.  Doubtless  you  think 
to  make  youiseit  appear  guiltless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  wife  whom  you  have  wronged,  by  frightening 
a  woman,  and  forcing  her  to  declare  that  you 
are  perfectly  faithful  and  true.     Impostor  as  you 
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style  me,  I  am  neither  weak  nor  wicked  enough 
for  that !" 

*'  Then  I  must  consult  the  prcfet/'  said  Andre. 

**And  I  also,"  said  the  clairroyante.  *'If 
necessary,  I  will  not  scruple  to  make  manifest  to 
the  whole  world  the  truth  of  the  revelations  your 
wife  heard  from  me." 

**  You  are  bold,  woman !" 

''Yes,  in  common  with  the  meanest  living 
thing,  I  am  bold  when  attacked.  You  will  not 
fin4  it  easy  to  turn  me  to  your  own  account. 
Try,  if  you  arc  so  disposed,  by  all  means ;  but 
as  surely  as  I  know  the  tnith,  you  had  better 
not !"  This  was  uttered  with  such  complete 
assurance,  so  firmly  and  hardily,  and  her  whole 
demeanor  exhibited  such  supreme  defiance  of 
him  and  reliance  upon  herself,  that  Andrews  in- 
dignation was  turned  into  bewilderment  and 
perplexity.  He  abruptly  seized  the  arm  of  his 
agitated  wife,  and  drawing  it  within  his  own, 
strode  out  of  the  room,  telling  his  contemptuous 
opponent  that  she  should  soon  hear  what  step 
he  would  take  next.  As  yet,  not  a  word  of  re- 
conciliation or  explanation  had  passed  between 
hintself  and  Julienne.  He  was  too  proud  to 
make  his  peace  with  her  before  he  had  fully 
justified  himself,  do  it  how  he  could. 

But  the  same  evening  he  brought  Made- 
moiselle Marie  Colonne  and  her  father  and 
mother  to  his  house,  and  to  them,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife,  related  the  story  of  his  troubles, 
up  to  the  passage  between  himself  and  the  lady 
of  vaunted  lucidite  that  morning.  The  worthy 
family  were  highly  indignant,  but  displayed  much 
good-feeling  toward  Julienne,  who,  sick  at  heart, 
was  really  deserving  of  commiseration.  She  in 
her  turn  warmly  denied  that  she  had  been  actu- 
ated by  any  feeling  of  suspicion  or  jealousy  in 
consulting  Mademoiselle  Trompere:  she  had 
done  a  very  silly  thing,  and  should  repent  it  as 
long  as  she  lived ;  but  it  was  merely  a  careless 
whim,  and  indeed  was  contemplated  more  as  a 
joke  than  any  thing  else,  for  being  sore  that 
Andre  was  faithful  to  her,  she  never  had  an  idea 
that  misunderstanding  and  misery  to  herself, 
induced  by  remarkable  coincidences,  would  re- 
sult from  what  she  did.  She  was  now  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  trusted  that  Marie  and  her  husband 
would  forgive  her. 

^*  That  all  may  be  made  perfectly  clear,"  said 
Andre,  "  let  me  now  say  that,  in  thinking  over 
it,  as  I  never  happened  to  do  before,  I  can  hard- 
ly wonder  Julienne  took  my  frequent  absences 
and  my  secrecy  concerning  them  amiss^  I  never 
dreamed  that  misery  would  happen  from  a  hus- 
band concealing  so  small  a  matter  from  his  wife ; 
but  I  now  see  how  very  possible  it  is,  and  in 
future  am  resolved  never  to  refuse  to  answer 
when  she  inquires  where  I  have  been.'* 

He  then  explained  to  his  wife  that  he  had 
been  a  memucr  of  one  of  those  secret  clubs 
which  sprang  up  in  such  numbers  all  over 
Prance,  but  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  immediately  after  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
M.  Colonne  was  the  president  of  that  club,  and 
at  his  house  its  meetings  were  held.     All  society 


was  one  great  vortex  of  antagonistic  parties;  and 
this  club,  consisting  of  several  of  the  substantial 
inhabitants  of  St.  Cloud,  owed  its  birth  to  the 
anxiety  so  very  commonly  felt  by  the  lovers  of 
order  and  quiet  to  lay  down  for  themselves  some 
unanimous  and  practical  course  of  conduct  in 
the  event  of  another  outbreak.  The  continuance' 
of  tranquillity  had  for  the  present,  however, 
caused  its  dissolution,  until,  mayhap,  another 
season  of  disorder  and  violence  should  occur; 
'*  so  in  future,"  said  Andre,  ''  I  shall  spend  my 
evenings  at  home !" 

Julienne  heard  this  explanation  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  regret.  She  humbly 
asked  Marie  to  forgive  her,  and  was  quickly  in 
the  embrace  of  the  sympathizing  young  girl. 

M.  Colonne,  exceedingly  wounded  by  the  im- 
putations which  had  been  cast  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  his  daughter,  of  whom  he  was  at  once  fond 
and  proud,  paid  Madame  Margot  a  visit  on  his 
way  home,  and  talked  to  the  old  lady  in  a  man- 
ner which  caused  her  considerable  trepidation, 
and  no  doubt  went  far  to  check  the  propensity 
so  strongly  developed  in  the  composition  of  her 
character  for  picking  holes  in  her  neighbors' 
jackets.  He  also  resolved  to  prosecute  Made- 
moiselle Trompere  and  her  confederate.  This 
Andre  was  hardly  ready  to  do,  being  perfectly 
satisfied,  now  the  misunderstanding  was  cleared 
up;  but  M.  Colonne  declared  that  no  member  of 
liis  family  should  be  aspersed  with  impunity ;  and 
even  if  it  were  solely  on  public  grounds,  to  pro- 
tect the  unguarded  and  the  credulous  from  im- 
position and  misery,  he  would  spend  a  thousand 
francs  to  make  an  example  of  the  pair.  Andn> 
was  very  reluctant,  however,  to  carry  the  affair 
before  the  public,  and  persuaded  M.  Colonne,  in 
the  first  place,  to  visit  Mademoiselle  Tromper<> 
with  Marie,  and  force  her  to  contradict  her  tale ; 
"  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  they  had  better  all  go  to- 
gether, and  then  the  woman  \7ould  have  no  pos- 
sible room  for  subterfuge  or  persistence  in  her 
calumnies." 

They  were  off  to  Paris  the  next  day.  As  it 
happened,  M.  Colonne  and  his  daughter  prc»- 
ceded  Andre  and  Julienne  at  the  house  of  the 
somnambule.  M.  Colonne  was  a  man  of  warm 
and  quick  temperament. 

"My  name  is  Colonne,"  said  he  abruptly,  the 
moment  he  stood  before  the  somnambule  and 
her  father ;  **  this  is  my  daughter  Marie.  We 
have  made  a  journey  fit>m  St.  Cloud  purposely 
to  inform  you  that  your  clairvoyance  is  defective, 
and  to  warn  you  that,  not  being  overskilled  in 
the  profession  you  now  follow,  you  had  better 
choose  another — a  more  honest  and  safe  one; 
for  when  people  deal  in  slanders  and  lies,  they 
risk  intimate  acquaintance  with  police-officers 
and  jails. 

"  Ah,  my  father,  did  I  not  say  so  ?"  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  Trompere,  turning  tranquilly  to  tho 
old  man.  "  I  told  you  we  should  shortly  have  a 
little  sequel  to  the  romance  of  the  poor  FoUttons." 

**  There  will  be  another  little  sequel,  mademoi- 
selle, unless  you  quickly  apologize  to  my  daugh- 
ter !"  said  M.  Colonne,  warmly. 
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"M.  Colqnnc,"  returned  the  aomnambule, 
coolly,  and  even  dictatorially,  "jou  have  no 
doubt  been  induced  to  come  here  by  a  parental 
and  honorable  feeling ;  but  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  you  yourself  have  been  duped." 

"No,  indeed !"  saidM.  Colonne,  with  a  smile; 
"  I  am  not  so  easily  duped." 

"You  think  so,  no  doubt,"  continued  Ma- 
demoiselle  Trompere,  smiling  in  her  turn. 
"  Still,  it  is  true :  you  are  a  dupe  all  the  time. 
Your  daughter  and  M.  Folitton  know  it  well. 
They  seek  to  escape  suspicion  of  intrigue — the 
one  from  her  father,  the  other  from  his  wife— by 
boldly  facing  it  out,  and  seeking  to  compel  me, 
who  happen  to  know  all  concerning  it,  to  declare 
ihat  their  virtue  and  honor  are  unimpeachable. 
That  I  do  not  choose  to  do.  They  might  con- 
tent themselves,  if  they  were  wise,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  such  matters  as  I 
am  engaged  to  discover,  do  not  go  forth  to  the 
world,  but  remain  solely  betwixt  myself  and 
them." 

"  Admirable !"  cried  M.  Colonne,  amazed  at 
this  immense  impudence. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mademoiselle  Trompere,  smiling 
ironically,  "the  case  is  so.  Poor  M.  Folitton 
the  other  day  was  going  to  turn  the  world  up- 
side down  because  I  would  not  contradict  what 
I  revealed  to  his  wife.  He  threatened  me  with 
the  police,  and  I  know  not  what  more.  Let 
him  do  it:  the  result  will  be,  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  prove  to  the  world  the  truth  of  all  I 
have  said,  and  in  doing  that  I  should  not  have 
much  difficulty." 

"Well,  well!"  cried  M.  Colonne,  fairly  over- 
come. "Talking  is  of  no  use  here,  I  perceive !" 
and  as  he  and  his  daughter  hurried  down  the 
stairs,  the  triumphant  and  derisive  laughter  of 
the  somnambule  tended  by  no  means  to  the  res- 
toration of  their  good  temper. 

Andre  and  his  wife  were  just  about  to  ascend 
as  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase, 
and  to  them  they  related  the  result  of  their  visit. 
Proceedings  were  now  immediately  commenced 
against  Mademoiselle  Trompere  and  her  alleged 
father,  and  the  latter  shortly  found  themselves 
before  the  tribunal  of  correctional  police.  The 
rase  was  made  out  so  very  clearly — Julienne, 
Marie,  and  Andrd,  the  sole  parties  whom  the 
revelations  of  the  sybil  concerned,  being  arrayed 
against  her — that  she  was  immediately  convicted 
of  imposture,  and  the  old  man  as  a  confederate. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  wig  of  silver  hair 
was  unceremoniously  lifted  from  the  head  of  the 
male  prisoner  by  an  officer  of  police.  The  change 
effected  in  his  appearance  by  this  simple  opera- 
tion was  remarkable,  and  greatly  to  his  disad- 
vantage. The  officer  then  read  from  his  police 
record  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  nine  convictions 
for  imposition  and  misconduct  against  the  aged 
sinner.  The  female  was  truly,  it  appeared,  his 
daughter.  They  had  visited  many  parts  of 
France  and  Belgium  under  different  names,  and 
the  diligent  inquiries  of  the  police  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  against  them  a  long  course 
of  guilt — one  scheme  of  imposture  having  been 


tried  after  another,  and  each  terminated  by  dis- 
grace and  punishment.  They  were  now  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  thou- 
sand francs'  fine. 

All  has  gone  brightly  and  pleasantly  at  An- 
dre's house  since  this  unpleasant  affair,  and  so 
will  continue,  it  is  my  belief.  Husband  and  wife 
seem  on  better  tenns  with  each  other  than  ever. 
Madame  Margot  sedulously  keeps  herself  out  of 
the  way  of  the  Folittons  and  the  Colonnes,  nor 
do  I  suppose  she  will  ever  take  coffee  with  Juli- 
enne  any  more. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  SIR  THO«.  MORE.* 

LIBELLUS  A  MARGARETA  MORE. 
QUINDECIM  ANNOS  NATA,  CHELSEIJS  INCEPTVfi. 

"Nulla  die*  fine  liuca." 

SOE  my  fate  is  settled.  Who  knoweth  at  sun- 
rise what  will  chance  before  sunsett  t  No ; 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  mighte  spcake  of  chance 
and  of  fiite,  but  we  must  not.  Ruth's  hnp  was 
to  light  on  y  field  of  fioaz :  but  what  she  thought 
casual,  y*  Lord  had  contrived. 

Firste,  he  gives  me  y«  marmot  Then,  the 
marmot  dies.  Then,  I,  having  kept  y*  creature 
soe  long,  and  being  naturallie  tender,  must  cry  a 
little  over  it.     Then  Will  must  come  in  and  fbid 

I  me  drymg  mine  eyes.  Then  he  must,  most  un- 
reasonablie,  suppose  that  I  c^  not  have  loved  the 
poor  animal  for  its  owne  sake  soe  much  as  for 
his ;  and  thereupon,  falle  a  love-maki»g  in  such 
downrighte  eameste,  that  I,  being  alreadie  some- 
what upset,  and  knowing  'twoulde  please  &ther 

I  .  .  .  .  and  hating  to  be  perverse  . . .  and  thinking 
much  better  of  Will  since  he  hath  studdied  soe 

I  hard,  and  given  soe  largelie  to  y*  poor,  and  left 
off  broaching  his  heteroclite  opinions.  ...  J  say, 

I  I  supposed  it  must  be  soe,  some  time  or  another, 
soe  'twas  noe  use  hanging  back  for  ever  and 
ever,  soe  now  there's  an  end,  and  I  pray  God 
give  us  a  quiet  life. 

j      Noe  one  w<*  suppose  me  reckoning  on  a  quiet 

I  life  if  they  knew  how  I've  cried  alle  this  forenoon, 
ever  since  I  got  quit  of  Will,  by  father's  carrying 

I  him  off  to  ■V\*e8tmin8ter.      He'll  tell  father,  I 

;  know,  as  they  goe  along  in  the  barge,  or  else 
coming  back,  which  will  be  soone  now,  though 
I've  ta'en  no  heed  of  the  hour.     I  wish  'twere 

I  cold  weather,  and  that  I  had  a  sore  throat  or  stiff 
neck,  or  somewhat  that  might  reasonablie  send 
me  a-bed,  and  keep  me  there  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.    But  I'm  quite  well,  and  'tis  the  dog-days, 

,  and  cook  is  thumping  the  rolling-pin  on   the 

I  dresser,  and  dinner  is  being  served,  and  here 
comes  &ther. 


Father  hath  had  some  words  with  the  Car- 
dinal!. 'Twas  touching  the  draught  of  some 
forayn  treaty  which  y«  Cardinall  offered  for  his 
criticism,  or  rather,  for  his  commendation,  which 
father  c**  not  give.  This  nettled  his  Grace,  who 
exclaimed, — "  By  the  mass,  thou  art  the  veriest 
fool  of  all  the  council . "  Father,  smiling,  rejoined, 
"  God  be  thanked,  the  King  our  master  hath  but 
one  fool  therein." 

*  CoDtinued  from  the  July  Number.  | 
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The  CardiDall  may  rage,  but  he  can't  rob  him 
of  the  royal  favour.  The  King  waa  here  yester- 
day, and  walked  for  4ln  hour  or  soe  about  the 
garden,  with  hia  arm  round  father's  neck.  Will 
coulde  not  help  felicitating  father  upon  it  after- 
wards ;  to  which  father  made  answer,  **  I  thank 
Grod  I  find  his  Grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed, 
and  I  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  favour  me  as 
any  subject  within  this  realm.  Howbeit,  son 
Roper,  I  may  tell  thee  between  ourselves,  I  feel 
no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof,  for  if  my  head 
would  wm  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  shoulde  not 
fail  to  fly  ofll" 

— Father  is  graver  than  he  used  to  be.  No 
wonder.  He  hath  much  on  his  mind ;  the  calls 
on  his  time  and  thoughts  are  beyond  belief:  but 
(iod  is  very  good  to  him.  His  favour  at  home 
and  abroad  is  immcYise:  he  hath  good  health, 
soo  have  we  alle ;  and  his  family  are  established 
to  his  mind  and  settled  alle  about  him,  still  under 
y  same  fostering  roof.  Considering  that  I  am 
the  most  ordinarie  of  his  daughters,  'tis  singular 
I  8^  have  secured  the  best  husband.  Daisy  lives 
peaceabliA  with  Rupert  Allington,  and  is  as  in- 
dilTerent,  me  seemeth,  to  him  as  to  all  y*  world 
beside.  He,  on  his  part,  loves  her  and  theire 
children  with  devotion,  and  woulde  pass  half  his 
time  in  y«  nurserie.  Dancey  always  had  a  hot 
temper,  and  now  and  then  plagues  Bess;  but 
the  lets  noe  one  know  it  but  me.  Sometimes 
she  comea  into  my  chamber  and  cries  a  little, 
but  the  next  kind  word  brightens  her  up,  and  I 
verilie  believe  her  pleasures  far  exceed  her  payns. 
Giles  Heron  lost  her  through  his  own  fault,  and 
might  have  regained  her  good  opinion  after  all, 
had  he  taken  half  the  pains  for  her  sake  he  now 
takes  for  her  younger  sister :  I  cannot  think  how 
^)eey  can  favour  hsn ;  yet  I  suspect  ha  wiU  win 
her,  sooner  or  later.  As  to  mine  own  deare  Will, 
'tis  the  kindest,  purest  nature,  the  finest  soul,  the 
....  and  yet  how  I  was  senselesse  enow  once 
to  undervalue  him. 

Yes,  I  am  a  happy  wife  ;  a  happy  daughter ; 
a  happy  mother.  \Vlien  my  little  Bill  stroaked 
dear  father's  face  just  now,  and  murmured 
''  pretty !"  he  burst  out  a-laughing,  and  cried, — 

"  You  are  like  the  young  Cyrus,  who  exclaimed, 
— •' Oh !  mother,  how  pretty  is  my  grandfather!' 
And  yet,  according  to  Xenophon,  the  old  gentle- 
man was  soe  rouged  and  made  up,  as  that  none 
but  a  child  woulde  have  admired  him !" 

** That's  not  the  case,"  I  observed,  "with 
Bill's  grandfather." 

"He's  a  More  all  over,"  says  father,  fondly. 
"  Make  a  pun,  Meg,  if  thou  canst,  about  Amor, 
Amore,  or  Amores.  'Twill  onlie  be  the  thousand 
and  first  on  our  name.  Here,  little  knave,  sec 
these  cherries :  tell  me  who  thou  art,  and  thou 
shalt  have  one.  'More!  More!'  I  knew  it, 
Hweet  villain.     Take  them  all." 

I  ofl  sitt  for  an  hour  or  more,  watching  Hans 
Holbein  at  his  brush.  He  hath  a  rare  gift  of 
linming;  and  has,  besides,  the  advantage  of 
deare  Erasmus  his  recommendation,  for  whom 
he  hath  alreddie  painted  our  likenesses,  but  I 
think  he  has  made  us  very  ugly.    His  portraiture 


of  my  grandfather  is  marvellous ;  ne'erthelesse, 
I  look  in  vayn  for  y*  spirituallitie  which  our 
Lucchese  friend,  Antonio  Bonvisi,  tells  us  is  to 
be  found  in  the  productions  of  y*  Italian  schools. 
Holbein  loves  to  paint  with  the  lighte  coming 
in  upon  his  work  from  above.  He  says  a  lighte 
from  above  puts  objects  in  theire  proper  lighte, 
and  shews  theire  just  proportions ;  a  lighte  from 
beneath  reverses  alle  y°  naturall  shadows.  Sure- 
lie,  this  hath  some  truth  if  we  spirituallize  it ! 


Rupert's  cousin,  Rosamond  Allington,  is  our 
guest.  She  is  as  beautiful  as  ...  .  not  as  an 
angel,  for  she  lacks  the  look  of  goodness,  but 
very  beautiful  indeed.  She  cometh  hither  from 
Hever  Castle,  her  account  of  y"  affairs  whereof  I 
like  not.  Mistress  Anne  is  not  there  at  present ; 
indeed,  she  is  now  always  hanging  about  court, 
and  foUoweth  somewhat  too  literallie  the  Scrijv 
turall  injunction  to  Solomon's  spouse — to  forget 
her  father's  house.  The  King  likes  well  enow 
to  be  compared  with  Solomon,  but  Mistress  Anne 
is  not  his  spouse  yet,  nor  ever  will  be,  I  hope. 
Flattery  and  Frenchified  habitts  have  spoilt  her, 
I  trow. 

Rosamond  says  there  is  not  a  good  chamber 
in  the  castle ;  even  y*  ball-room,  which  is  on  y* 
upper  floor  of  alle,  being  narrow  and  low.  Ou 
a  ramy  day,  long  ago,  she  an*  Mistress  Anne 
were  playing  at  shuttlecock  therein,  when  Rosa- 
mond's foot  tripped  at  some  unevennesse  in.y*' 
floor,  and  Mistress  Anne,  with  a  laugh,  cried 
out,  "  Mind  you  goe  not  down  into  y«  dungeon" 
— then  pulled  up  a  trap-door  in  the  ball-room 
floor,  by  an  iron  ring,  and  made  Rosamond  look 
down  into  the  unknown  depth ;  alle  in  y«  black- 
nesse  of  darkness.  'Tis  an  awfulle  thing  to  have 
onlie  a  step  from  a  ball-room  to  a  dungeon.  I'm 
glad  we  live  in  a  modem  house,  we  have  noe 
such  fearsome  sights  here. 

Rosamond  is  sociable  with  alle,  and  migfatilie 
taken  with  my  husband,  who,  in  his  grave  way, 
jests  with  her  pleasantlie  enough.  Daisy,  who 
seldom  thinks  anything  worth  giving  an  opinion 
on,  said  yestercven,  when  they  were  bantering 
cache  other  in  Robin  Hood's  Walk,  "  I'm  glad, 
Meg,  she  fancies  your  husband  insteade  of  mine." 
'Twas  a  foolish  speech,  and  had  better  have 
beene  left  unsaid.  What  a  pity  that  folks  who 
say  soe  little  shoulde  say  aught  amiss.  I  have 
noe  jealousy  in  my  composition. 


Father,  hearing  little  Tom  Allington  hammer- 
ing over  y*  34th  Psalm  this  morning, — 

"  Child,"  says  he,  "  don't  say  0 !  as  unem- 
phaticallie  as  if  'twere  A,  E,  I,  or  U.  David  is 
labouring  to  expresse  a  thoughte  too  big  for  ut- 
terance. .  .  ' .  *  Ohy — tatte  and  tee  that  the  Lord 
is  good.*  Try  it  aga3m.  That's  better,  my  little 
man.     Yet  once  more." 

I'm  glad  Rosamond  is  going.  That  tiresome 
saying  of  Daisy's  rankles.  A  poisoned  shaft 
will  infect  the  soundest  flesh.  What  a  pity  we 
ever  use  such.     I  never  will. 


Yes,  she's  gone,  but  Will  is  not-happy.     (4h, 
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"Nay,"  says  fether,  smiling,  "your  grace 
must  not  deem  that  the  King,  your  master  and 
mine,  will  be  offended  at  my  honoring  At*  Mas- 
ter." 

Sure,  'tis  pleasant  to  heare  father  taking  y« 
upper  hand  of  these  great  folks :  and  to  have  'em 
coming  and  going,  and  waiting  his  pleasure,  he- 
cause  ho  is  y"  man  whom  y*  King  delighteth  to 
hoAor. 

True,  indeede,  with  Wolsey  'twas  once  y« 
same ;  but  father  neede  not  feare  y«  same  ruin ; 
because  he  hath  Him  for  his  friend,  whom  Wol- 
sey said  woulde  not  have  forsaken  him  had  he 
served  Him  as  lie  served  his  earthly  master. 
Twas  a  misproud  priest ;  and  there's  the  truth 
on't.  And  father  is  not  nnsproud ;  and  I  don't 
believe  we  are  ;  though  prbud  of  him  we  cannot 
fail  to  be. 

And  I  know  not  why  we  may  not  be  pleased 
with  prosperitie,  as  well  as  patient  under  advers- 
itie ;  as  long  as  we  say,  "  Thou,  Lord,  hast  made 
our  hill  soe  strong."  *T\b  more  difficult  to  bear 
with  comelinesse,  doubtlesse ;  and  envious  folks 
there  wHI  be ;  and  we  know  alle  things  have  an 
end,  and  everie  sweet  hath  its  sour,  and  etverie 
fountain  its  fall ;  but ....  'tis  very  pleasant  for 
all  that 

(TO  BK  OONTDftTSD.) 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  ATTORNEY. 

THK   CBBST   Of   DRAWEHS. 

I  AM  about  to  relate  a  rather  curious  piece  of 
domestic  history,  some  of  the  incidents  of 
•which,  revealed  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence 
in  contemporary  law  reports,  may  be  in  the  re- 
membrance of  many  readers.  It  took  place  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties,  and  at  a  place  which 
1  shall  call  Watley ;  the  names  of  the  chief  act- 
•ors  who  figured  in  it  must  also,  to  spare  their 
modesty  or  their  blushes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
be  changed ;  and  should  one  of  those  persons, 
spite  of  these  precautions,  apprehend  unpleasant 
recognition,  he  will  be  able  to  console  himself 
with  the  reflection,  that  all  I  state  beyond  that 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  the 
law  courts  virill  be  generally  ascribed  to  the 
fancy  or  invention  of  the  writer.  And  it  is  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be  so. 

Caleb  Jennings,  a  shoemender,  cobbler,  snob 
— using  the  last  word  in  its  genuine  classical 
sense,  and  by  no  means  according  to  the  modem 
interpretation  by  which  it  is  held  to  signify  a 
genteel  sneak  or  pretender — ^he  was  any  thing 
but  that — occupied,  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
^ears  ago,  a  stall  at  Watley,  which,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  place,  had  been  hereditary 
in  his  family  for  several  generations.  He  may 
also  be  said  to  have  flourished  there,  after  the 
manner  of  cobblers ;  for  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  in  the  good  old  times,  before  the 
gutta-percha  revolution  had  carried  ruin  and  dis- 
may into  the  stalls — those  of  cobblers — which 
in  considerable  numbers  existed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Like  all  his  fraternity  whom  I  have 
ever  fallen  in  with  6r  heard  of,  Caleb  was  a  sturdy 
Radical  of  the  Major  Cartwright  and  Henry 


Hunt  school;  and  being  withal  industrioua, 
tolerably  skillful,  not  inonlinately  prone  to  the 
observance  of  Saint  Mondays,  possessed,  more- 
over, of  a  neatly-furnished  sleqiing  and  eating 
apartment  in  the  house  of  which  the  projecting 
first  floor,  stipported  on  stone  pillars,  overshad- 
owed his  bumble  workplace,  he  vaunted  himself 
to  be  as  really  rich  as  an  estated  squire,  and  fi&r 
more  independent. 

There  was  some  truth  in  this  boast,  as  the 
case  which  procured  us  the  honor  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings's acquaintance  sufficiently  proved.  We 
were  employed  to  bring  an  action  against  a 
weaHhy  gentleman  of  the  vicinity  of  Watley  for 
a  brutal  and  unprovoked  assault  he  had  commit- 
ted, when  in  a  state  of  partial  inebriety,  upon  a 
respectable  London  tradesman  who  had  visited 
the  place  on  business.  On  the  day  of  trial  our 
vntnesses  appeared  to  have  become  suddenly 
afflicted  with  an  almost  total  loss  of  memoiy ; 
and  we  were  only  saved  fieom  an  adverse  ver- 
dict by  the  plain,  straightforward  evidence  of 
Caleb,  up(m  whose  sttudy  naturo  the  various 
aits  which  soften  or  neutralize  hostile  evidence 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  Mr.  Flint,  who  person- 
ally superintended  the  case,  took  quite  a  liking 
to  the  man ;  and  it  thus  happened  that  we  were 
called  upon  some  time  afterward  to  aid  the  said 
Caleb  in  extricating  himself  from  the  extraordi* 
nary  and  perplexing  difllcuhy  in  which  be  sud- 
denly uid  unwittingly  found  himself  involved. 

The  projecting  fint  floor  of  the  house  beneath 
which  the  humble  work-shop  of  Calel»  Jennings 
modestly  disclosed  itself,  had  been  occupied  for 
many  years  by  an  ailing  and  somewhat  aged 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lisle.  This  Mr.  Am» 
brose  Lisle  was  a  native  of  Watley,  and  had 
been  a  prosperous  merchant  of  the  dty  of  Lon- 
don. Since  his  return,  after  about  twenty  years' 
absence,  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  almost  total 
seclusion,  nourishing  a  cynical  bitterness  and 
acrimony  of  temper  which  gradually  vrithered  up 
the  sources  of  health  and  life,  till  at  length  it 
became  as  visible  to  himself  as  it  had  for  some 
time  been  to  others,  that  the  oil  of  existence  was 
expended,  burnt  up,  and  that  but  a  few  weak 
ffickers  more,  and  the  ailing  man's  plaints  and 
griefs  would  be  hushed  in  the  dark  nlesce  of 
the  grave. 

Mr.  Lisle  had  no  relatives  at  Watley,  and  the 
only  individual  vrith  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
personal  intimacy  was  Mr.  Peter  Soweri)y,  an 
attorney  of  the  place,  who  had  for  many  years 
transacted  all  his  business.  This  man  visited 
Mr.  Lisle  most  evenings,  played  at  chess  with 
hxm,  and  gradually  acquired  an  influence  over 
his  client  which  that  weak  gentleman  had  once 
or  twice  feebly  but  vainly  endeavored  to  shake 
off.  To  this  clever  attorney,  it  was  rumored, 
Mr.  Lisle  had  bequeathed  all  his  wealth. 

This  piece  of  information  had  been  put  in 
drculation  by  Caleb  Jennings,  who  was  a  sort 
of  humble  favorite  of  Mr.  Lisle's,  or,  at  all 
events,  was  regarded  by  the  misanthrope  with 
less  dislike  than  he  manifested  toward  others. 
Caleb  cultivated  a  few  flowers  in  a  little  plot  of 
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.froiuid  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Luile 
would  sometbiiee  accept  a  rose  or  a  binieh  of 
violets  firom  him.  Other  slight  services — espe- 
cially since  the  recent  death  of  his  old  and  gar- 
lulons  woman-servant,  Esther  May,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  London,  and  with  whom 
Mr.  Jennings  had  always  been  upon  terms  of 
gossiping  intimacy — ^had  led  to  certain  familiar- 
ities of  intercourse ;  and  it  thus  happened  that 
the  inquisitive  shoe-mender  became  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  wrongs  and 
*griefs  which  preyed  upon,  and  shortened  the  life 
of  the  prematurely-aged  man. 

The  substance  of  tMvevery-day,  commonplace 
story,  as  related  to  us  by  Jennings,  and  subse- 
quently enlarged  and  colored  from  other  sources, 
may  be  very  briefly  told. 

Ambrose  lisle,  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
which  occurred  in  his  infancy,  was  slightly  de- 
formed. His  right  shoulder — as  I  undenitood, 
for  I  never  saw  him — grew  out,  giving  an  utt- 
graceful  and  somewhat  comical  twist  to  his  fig- 
ure, which,  in  fiemale  eyes — ^youthful  ones  at 
least — sadly  marred  the  effect  of  his  intelligent 
and  handsome  countenance.  This  personal  de- 
rfect  rendered  him  shy  and  awkward  in  the  pres- 
ence of  women  of  his  own  class  of  society ;  and 
he  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  tiiirty-seven 
years,  and  was  a  rich  and  prosperous  man,  be- 
fore he  gave  the  slightest  token  of  an  inclination 
toward  matrimony.  About  a  twelvemonth  pre- 
vious to  \h:it  prriotl  of  hifl  life,  llu-  deaths — 
quickly  foliowinir  pa^h  other^ — of  a  Mi-  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  thrrw  their  elde^it  daughtPT,  I-ucy,  upon 
Mr.  lisle't^  brands.  Mr.  lislp  had  bwn  left  an 
orphan  at  ,i  very  early  Jigt^,  arifl  Mr^.  Stevens — 
his  aunt,  and  fhcn  a  maiden  lady — hnd,  in  ac- 
•cordance  vdth  hie  fHtber's  "wlUj  ttikcti  charge  of 
himself  and  brother  till  they  severally  attained 
their  majority.  Long,  however,  before  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Stevens,  by  whom  she  had  two  children 
— Lucy  and  Emily.  Her  husband,  whom  she 
survived  but  two  months,  died  insolvent ;  and  in 
obedience  to  the  dying  wiriies  of  his  aunt,  fbr 
whom  he  appears  to  have  felt  the  tenderest  es- 
teem, he  took  the  eldest  of  her  orphan  children 
to  his  home.  Intending  to  regard  and  provide  fbr 
her  as  his  own  adopted  cUld  and  heiress.  Emi- 
ly, the  other  sister,  found  refuge  in  the  house 
of  a  still  more  distant  relative  than  himself 

The  Stevenses  had  gone  to  live  at  a  remote 
part  of  England — ^Yorkshire,  I  believe — and  it 
thus  fell  out,  that  till  his  cousin  Lucy  arrived  at 
her  new  home  he  had  not  seen  her  for  more  than 
ten  years.  The  pale,  and  somewhat  plain  child, 
as  he  had  esteemed  her,  he  was  startled  to  find 
had  become  a  charming  woman ;  and  her  natu- 
rally gay  and  joyous  temperament,  quick  tal- 
pnts,  and  fresh  young  beauty,  rapidly  acquired 
an  overwhelming  influence  over  him.  Stren- 
uously but  vainly  he  struggled  against  the  grow- 
ing infatuation — argued,  reasoned  with  himself 
— passed  in  review  the  insurmountable  objec- 
tions to  such  a  union,  the  difference  of  age — ^he 
leading  toward  thirty-seven,  she  barely  twenty- 
one  ;  he  crooked,  deformed,  of  reserved,  taciturn 


temper — she  full  of  young  Kfe,  and  grace,  and 
beauty.  It  was  useless ;  and  nearly  a  year  had 
passed  in  the  bootless  struggle  when  Lucy  Ste- 
vens, who  had  vainly  striven  to  blind  herself  to 
the  nature  of  the  emotions  by  which  her  cousin 
and  guardian  was  animated  toward  her,  intima- 
ted a  wish  to  accept  her  sister  Emily's  invitation 
to  pass  two  or  three  months  with  her.  This 
brought  the  affair  to  a  crisis.  Buoying  himself 
up  with  the  illusions  which  people  in  such  an 
unreasonable  frame  of  mind  create  for  them- 
selves, he  suddenly  entered  the  sitting-room  set 
apart  fbr  her  private  use,  with  the  desperate 
puipose  of  making  his  beautifhl  cousin  a  formal 
ofier  of  his  hand.  She  was  not  in  the  apart- 
ment, but  her  opened  writing^esk,  and  a  partly- 
ffaiished  letter  lying  on  it,  showed  that  she  had 
been  recently  there,  and  would  probably  soon 
return.  Mr.  Lisle  took  two  or  three  agitated 
turns  about  the  room,  one  of  which  brought  him 
close  to  the  writing-desk,  and  his  glance  invol- 
untarily fell  upon  the  unfinished  letter.  Had  a 
deadly  serpent  leaped  suddenly  at  his  throat,  the 
shock  could  not  have  been  greater.  At  the  head 
of  the  sheet  of  paper  was  a  clever  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  Lucy  Stevens  and  himself;  he,  kneel- 
ing to  her  in  a  lovelorn  ludicrous  attitude,  and 
she  laughing  immoderately  at  his  lachrymose 
and  piti^  aspect  and  speech.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  her  sister  Emily ;  and  the  engaged 
lover  saw  not  only  that  his  supposed  secret  was 
fully  known,  but  that  he  himself  was  mocked, 
laughed  at  for  his  doting  folly.  At  least  this 
was  his  interpretation  of  the  words  which  swam 
before  his  eyes.  At  the  instant  Lucy  returned, 
and  a  torrent  of  imprecation  burst  from  the  fh- 
rious  man,  in  which  wounded  self-love,  rageful 
pride,  and  long  pent-up  passion,  found  utter- 
ance in  wild  and  bitter  words.  Half  an  hour 
afterward  Lucy  Stevens  had  left  the  merchant's 
house — forever,  as  it  proved.  She,  indeed,  on 
arriving  at  her  sister's,  sent  a  letter  supplicating 
forgiveness  for  the  thoughtless,  and,  as  he  deem- 
ed it,  insulting  sketch,  intended  only  for  Blmily's 
eye ;  but  he  replied  merely  by  a  note  written  by 
one  of  his  clerks,  informing  Miss  Stevens  that 
Mr.  Lisle  declined  any  ftirther  correspondence 
with  her. 

The  ire  of  the  angered  and  imi£ct!ve  man 
had,  however,  begun  sensibly  to  abate,  and  old 
thoughts,  memories,  duties,  suggested  partly  by 
the  blank  which  Lucy's  absence  made  in  his 
house,  partly  by  remembrance  of  the  solemn 
promise  he  had  made  her  mother,  were  strongly 
reviving  in  his  mind,  when  he  read  the  announce- 
ment of  her  marriage  in  a  provincial  journal, 
directed  to  him,  as  he  believed,  in  the  bride's 
hand-writing ;  but  this  was  an  error,  her  sister 
having  sent  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Lisle  also  con- 
strued this  into  a  deliberate  mockery  and  msult, 
and  from  that  hour  strove  to  banish  all  images 
and  thoughts  coimected  with  his  cousin  from  his 
heart  and  memory. 

He  unfortunately  adopted  the  very  worst 
course  possible  for  effecting  this  object  Had  he 
remained  amid  the  buzz  and  tumult  of  active 
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life,  a  mere  sentimental  disappointment,  such  as 
thousands  of  us  have  sustained  and  afterward  for- 
gotten, would,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  hare 
soon  ceased  to  afflict  him.  He  chose  to  retire 
from  business,  visited  Watley,  and  habits  of 
miserliness  growing  rapidly  upon  his  cankered 
mind,  never  afterward  removed  ^t>m  the  lodg- 
ings he  had  hired  on  first  arriving  there.  Thus 
madly  hugging  to  himself  sharp-pointed  memo- 
ries which  a  sensible  man  would  have  speedily 
cast  off  and  forgotten,  the  sour  misanthrope 
passed  a  useless,  cheerless,  weary  existence,  to 
which  death  must  have  been  a  welcome  relief. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  with  the  morose 
and  aged  man — aged  mentally  and  corporeally, 
although  his  years  were  but  fifty-eight — ^when 
Mr.  Flint  made  Mr.  Jennings^s  acquaintance. 
Another  month  or  so  had  passed  away  when 
Caleb's  attention  was  one  day  about  noon  claim- 
ed by  a  young  man  dressed  in  mourning,  ac- 
companied by  a  female  similarly  attired,  and 
from  their  resemblance  to  each  other,  he  conjec- 
tured, brother  and  sister.  The  stranger  wished 
to  know  if  that  was  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
Ambrose  Lisle  resided.  Jennings  said  it  was ; 
and  with  civil  alacrity  left  his  stall  and  rang  the 
front-door  bell.  .  The  summons  was  answered  by 
the  landlady's  servant,  who,  since  Esther  May's 
death,  had  waited  on  the  first-floor  lodger :  uid 
the  visitors  were  invited  to  go  up-stairs.  Caleb, 
much  wondering  who  they  might  be,  returned  to 
his  stall,  and  firom  thence  passed  into  his  eating 
and  sleeping  room  just  below  Mr.  Lislo's  apart- 
ments. He  was  in  the  act  of  taking  a  pipe 
from  the  mantle-shelf,  in  order  to  the  more  de- 
l^rate  and  satisfactory  cogitation  on  such  an 
unusual  event,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  loud 
shout,  or  scream  rather,  firom  above.  The 
quivering  and  excited  voice  was  that  of  Mr. 
Lisle,  and  the  outcry  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  explosion  of  unintelligible  exclamations 
from  several  persons.  Caleb  vras  up-stairs  in 
an  instant,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
strangely-perplexing  and  distracted  scene.  Mr. 
Lisle,  pale  as  his  shirt,  shaking  in  every  limb, 
and  his  eyes  on  fire  with  passion,  was  hurling 
forth  a  torrent  of  vituperation  and  reproach  at 
the  young  woman,  whom  he  evidently  mistook 
for  some  one  else ;  while  she,  extiemely  terrified, 
and  unable  to  stand  but  for  the  assistance  of  her 
companion,  was  tendering  a  letter  in  her  out- 
stretched hand,  and  uttering  broken  sentences, 
which  her  own  agitation  and  the  fuiy  of  Mr. 
Lisle's  invectives  rendered  totally  incomprehen- 
sible. At  last  the  fierce  old  man  struck  the  let- 
ter from  her  hand,  and  with  frantic  rage  ordered 
both  the  strangers  to  leave  the  room.  Caleb 
urged  them  to  comply,  and  accompanied  them 
down  stairs.  When  Uiey  reached  the  street,  he 
observed  a  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  much  older  apparent- 
ly, though  he  could  not  well  see  her  fiice  through 
the  thick  vail  she  wore,  than  she  who  had 
thrown  Mr.  lisle  into  such  an  agony  of  rage, 
apparently  waiting  for  them.  Te  her  the  young 
people  immediately  hastened,  and  after  a  brief 


eonferenee  the  three  turned  away  up  the  street, 
and  Mr.  Jennings  saw  no  more  of  them. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  the  house- 
servant  informed  Caleb  that  Mr.  Lisle  had  retired 
to  bed,  and  although  still  in  great  agitation,  and, 
as  she  feared,  seriously  indii^>osed,  would  not 
permit  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  sent  for.  So  sudden 
and  violent  a  hurricane  in  the  usually  dull  and 
drowsy  atmosf^ere  in  which  Jennings  lived, 
excited  and  disturbed  him  greatly:  the  hours, 
however,  flew  past  without  bringing  any  relief  to 
his  curiosity,  and  evening  was  falling,  when  a 
peculiar  knocking  on  the  floor  overhead  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Lisle  desired  his  presence. 
That  gentleman  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  in 
the  growing  darkness  his  face  coukLnot  be  very 
distinctly  seen ;  but  Caleb  instantly  observed  a 
vivid  and  unuraal  light  in  the  old  man's  eyes. 
The  letter  so  strangely  delivered  was  lying  open 
before  him;  and  unless  the  shoemender  was 
greatly  mistaken,  there  were  stains  of  recent 
tears  upon  Mr.  Lisle's  ftirrowed  and  hollow 
cheeks.  The  voice,  too,  it  struck  Caleb,  though 
eager,  was  gentle  and  wavering.  **It  was  a 
mistake,  Jennings,"  he  said;  ^*I  was  mad  for 
the  moment.  Are  they  gonel"  he  added  in  a 
yet  more  subdued  and  gentle  tone.  Caleb  in- 
formed him  of  what  he  had  seen ;  and  as  he  did 
so,  the  strange  light  in  the  old  man's  eyes  seemed 
to  quiver  and  sparkle  with  a  yet  intenser  emotion 
than  before.  Presently  he  shaded  them  with  his 
hand,  and  remained  several  minutes  silent.  He 
then  said  with  a  firmer  voice :  "  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  step  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  and  tell  him  I 
am  too  unwell  to  see  him  this  evening.  But  be 
sure  to  say  nothing  else,"  he  eagerly  added,  as 
Caleb  turned  away  in  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest ;  "  and  when  you  come  back,  let  me  see 
you  again." 

When  Jennings  returned,  he  found  to  his 
great  surprise  Mr.  Lisle  up  and  neariy  dressed : 
and  his  astonishment  increased  a  hundredfold 
upon  hearing  that  gentleman  say,  in  a  quick  but 
perfectly  collected  and  decided  manner,  that  he 
should  set  off  for  London  by  the  mailptrain. 

**For  London — and  by  night!"  exclaimed 
Caleb,  scarcely  sure  that  he  heard  aright. 

"Yes— yes,  I  shall  not  be  obser^  in  the 
dark,"  sharply  rejoined  Mr.  Lisle;  '*and  you. 
Caleb,  must  keep  my  secret  ftom  every  body, 
especially  from  Sowerby.  I  shall  be  here  in 
time  to  see  him  to-morrow  night,  and  he  will  be 
none  the  wiser."  This  was  said  vrith  a  slight 
chuckle ;  and  as  soon  as  his  simple  preparations 
were  complete,  Mr.  Lisle,  well  wrapped  up,  and 
his  face  ahnost  hidden  by  shawls,  locked  his 
door,  and  assisted  by  Jennings,  stole  furtively 
down  stairs,  and  reached  unrecognized  the  rail-, 
way  station  just  in  time  for  the  train. 

It  was  quite  dark  the  next  evening  when  Mr. 
Lisle  returned;  and  so  well  had  he  managed, 
that  Mr.  Sowerby,  who  paid  his  usual  visit  about 
half  an  hour  afterward,  had  evidently  heard  no- 
thing of  the  suspicious  absence  of  Ids  esteemed 
client  firom  Watley.  The  old  man  exulted  over 
the  success  of  his  deception  to  Caleb  the  next 
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morningi  but  dropped  no  hint  as  to  the  object  of 
hifl  sudden  journey. 

Three  days  passed  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  incident  tending  to  the  enlightenment  of 
Mr.  Jennings  upon  these  mysterious  events, 
which,  however,  he  plainly  saw  had  lamentably 
shaken  the  long-since  failing  man.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  Mr.  Lisle  walked,  or 
rather  tottered,  into  Caleb's  stall,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  only  vacant  stool  it  contained. 
His  manner  was  confused,  and  frequently  pur- 
poseless, and  there  was  an  anxious,  flurried  ex- 
pression in  his  face  which  Jennings  did  not  at 
all  like.  He  remained  silent  for  some  time,  with 
the  exception  of  partially  inaudible  snatches  of 
comment  or  questionings,  apparently  addressed 
to  himself  At  last  he  said:  **I  shall  take  a 
longer  journey  to-morrow,  Caleb — much  longer : 
let  me  see— where  did  I  say!  Ah,  yes!  to 
Glasgow ;  to  be  sure,  to  Glasgow !'' 

"To  Glasgow,  and  to-morrow!*'  exclaimed 
the  astounded  cobbler. 

"  No,  no — not  Glasgow ;  they  have  removed," 
feebly  rejoined  Mr.  Lisle.  "But  Lucy  has 
written  it  down  for  me.  True-^-true;  and  to- 
morrow I  shall  set  out.'* 

The  strange  expression  of  Mr.  Lisle's  face 
became  momentarily  more  strongly  marked,  and 
Jennings,  greatly  alarmed,  said :  "  You  are  ill, 
Mr.  Lisle ;  let  me  run  for  Dr.  Clartce." 

"No— no,"  he  murmured,  at  the  same  time 
striving  to  rise  firom  his  seat,  which  he  could 
only  accomplish  by  Caleb's  assistance,  and  so 
supported,  he  staggered  in-doors.  "I  shall  be 
better  to  morrow,"  he  said  faintly,  and  then 
slowly  added :  "  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow !  Ah,  me !  Yes,  as  I  said,  to-morrow, 
I — "  He  paused  abruptly,  and  they  gained  his 
apartment.  He  seated  himself,  and  then  Jen- 
nings, at  his  mute  solicitation,  assisted  him  to 
bed. 

He  lay  some  time  with  his  eyes  closed;  and 
Caleb  could  feel — ^for  Mr.  Lisle  held  him  firmly 
by  the  hand,  as  if  to  prevent  his  going  away — a 
convulsive  shudder  pass  over  his  frame.  At  last 
he  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  Caleb  saw  that 
he  was  indeed  about  to  depart  upon  the  long 
journey  from  which  there  is  no  return.  The  ]xpB 
of  the  dying  man  worked  inarticulately  for  some 
moments ;  and  then  with  a  mi^ty  efibrt,  as  it 
seemed,  he  said,  while  his  trembling  hand  pointed 
feebly  to  a  bureau  ehest  of  drawers  that  stood  in 
the  room :  "  There — there,  for  Lucy ;  there,  the 
secret  place  is — "  Some  inaudible  words  fol- 
lowed, and  then  after  a  still  mightier  struggle 
than  before,  he  gasped  out:  "No  word—no 
word — to — to  Sowerby — for  her — ^Lucy." 

More  was  said,  but  undistinguishable  by 
mortal  ear ;  and  after  gazing  with  an  expression 
of  indescribable  anxiety  in  the  scared  face  of  his 
awestruck  listener,  the  wearied  eyes  slowly  re- 
closed — the  deep  silence  flowed  past ;  then  the 
convulsive  shudder  came  again,  and  he  was 
dead! 

Caleb  Jennings  tremblingly  summoned  the 
house-servant  and  the  landlady^  and  was  still  con- 


fusedly pondering  the  broken  sentences  uttered 
by  the  dying  man,  when  Mr.  Sowerby  hurriedly 
arrived.  The  attorney's  first  care  was  to  assume 
the  direction  of  afiairs,  and  to  plaee  seals  upen 
every  article  containing  or  likely  to  contain  any 
thing  of  value  belonging  to  the  deceased.  This 
done,  he  wrat  away  to  give  directions  for  the 
funeral,  w^cn  took  place  a  few  days  afterward ; 
and  it  was  then  formally  annoui^ed  that  Mr. 
Sowerby  succeeded  by  will  to  the  large  property 
of  Ambrose  Lisle ;  under  trust,  however,  for  the 
family,  if  any,  of  Robert  Lisle,  the  deceased's 
brother,  who  had  gone  when  very  young  to 
India,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  many  years 
— a  condition  which  did  not  at  all  mar  the  joy  of 
the  crafty  lawyer,  he  having  long  since  instituted 
private  inquiries,  which  perfectly  satisfied  him 
that  the  said  Robert  Lisle  had  diied,  unmarried, 
at  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  in  a  state  of  great  dubiety 
and  consternation.  Sowerby  had  emptied  the 
chest  of  drawers  of  every  valuable  it  contained ; 
and  unless  he  had  missed  the  secret  receptacle 
Mr.  Lisle  had  spoken  of,  the  deceased's  inten- 
tions, whatever  they  might  have  been,  were 
clearly  defeated.  And  if  he  had  noi  discovered 
it,  how  could  he,  Jennings,  get  at  the  drawers  to 
examine  themt  A  fortunate  chance  brought 
some  relief  to  his  perplexities.  Ambrose  Lisle's 
furniture  was  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction, 
and  Caleb  resolved  to  purchase  the  bureau  chest 
of  drawers  at  almost  any  price,  although  to  do 
so  would  oblige  him  to  break  into  his  rent-money, 
then  nearly  due.  The  day  of  sale  came,  and  the 
important  lot  in  its  turn  was  put  up.  In  one  of 
the  drawers  there  were  a  number  of  loose  news- 
papers, ^md  other  valueless  scraps ;  and  Caleb, 
with  a  sly  grin,  asked  the  auctioneer  if  he  sold 
the  article  with  all  its  contents.  "  Oh  yes,"  said 
Sowerby,  who  was  watching  the  sale;  "the 
buyer  may  have  all  it  contains  over  his  bargain, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  him."  A  laugh  fol- 
lowed the  attorney's  sneering  remark,  and  the 
biddings  went  on.  "  I  want  it,"  observed  Caleb, 
"  because  it  just  fits  a  recess  like  this  one  in  my 
room  underneath."  This  he  said  to  quiet  a 
suspicion  *he  thought  he  saw  gathering  upon  the 
attorney's  bvow.  It  was  finally  knocked  down 
to  Caleb  at  £5, 10s.,  a  sum  omsiderably  beyond 
its  real  value ;  and  he  had  to  borrow  a  sovereign 
in  order  to  clear  his  speculative  purchase.  TJos 
done,  he  carried  off  his  prize,  and  as  soon  as  the 
closing  of  the  house  fot  the  ni^t  secured  him 
from  interruption,  he  set  eagerly  to  work  in 
search  of  the  secret  drawer.  A  long  and  patient 
examination  was  richly  rewarded.  Behind  one 
of  the  small  drawers  of  the  secretaire  portion  of 
the  piece  of  furniture  was  another  small  one, 
curiously  concealed,  which  contained  Bank-of> 
England  notes  to  the  amount  of  £200,  tied  up 
with  a  letter,  upon  the  back  of  which  was  written, 
in  the  deceased's  handwritmg,  "To  take  with 
me."  The  letter  which  Oalel^  although  he  read 
print  with  facility,  had  much  diOculty  in  making 
out,  was  that  which  Mr.  Lisle  had  struck  from 
the  yopng  wcmian^a  hand  a  few  weeks  before^ 
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and  proved  to  be  a  very  affecting  appeal  ftom 
Lucy  Stevens,  now  Lacy  Wainer,  and  a  widow, 
with  two  grown-up  children.  Her  husband  had 
died  in  insotrent  circumstances,  and  she  and  her 
sister  Emily,  who  was  still  single,  were  endeav- 
oring  to  cany  on  a  school  at  Bristol,  which 
promised  to  be  sufficiently  prosperous  if  the  sum 
of  about  £150  could  be  raised,  to  save  the  furni- 
ture from  her  deceased  husband*8  creditors.  The 
claim  was  pressing,  for  Mr.  Warner  had  been 
dead  nearly  a  year,  and  Mr.  Lisle  being  the  only 
xelatiye  Mrs.  Warner  had  in  the  world,  she  had 
ventured  to  entreat  his  assistance  for  her  mother*s 
sake.  There  could  be  no  moral  doubt,  therelbre, 
that  this  money  was  intended  for  Mrs.  Wamer^s 
relief;  and  early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Caleb 
Jennings  dressed  himself  in  his  Sunday^s  suit, 
•nd  with  a  brief  announcement  to  his  landlady 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  Watley  for  a  day  or 
two  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  set  off  for  the  railway 
station.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a 
difficulty  strack  him :  the  bank-notes  were  all 
twenties ;  and  were  he  to  change  a  twenty-poimd 
note  at  the  statbn,  where  he  was  weU  known, 
great  would  be  the  tattle  and  wcmderment,  if 
nothing  worse,  that  would  ensue.  So  Caleb 
tried  bis  credit  again,  borrowed  sufficient  for  his 
journey  to  London,  and  there  changed  one  of  the 
notes. 

He  soon  reached  Bristol,  and  blessed  was  the 
relief  which  the  sum  of  money  be  brought 
affiirded  Mrs.  Warner.  She  expressed  much 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Lisle,  uid  great 
gratitude  to  Caleb.  The  worthy  man  accepted 
with  some'  reluctance  one  of  the  notes,  or  at  least 
as  much  as  remained  of  that  which  he  had 
changed;  and  after  exchanging  promises  with 
the  i?ndow  and  her  relatives  to  keiep  the  matter 
seci«t,  departed  homeward.  The  young  woman, 
Mrs.  Wamer^s  daughter,  who  had  brought  the 
letter  to  Watley,  was,  Caleb  noticed,  the  very 
image  of  her  mother,  or  rather  of  what  her 
■rather  must  hame  been  when  young.  This  re- 
markable resemblance  it  was,  no  doubt,  whidi 
had  for  the  moment  so  confounded  and  agitated 
Mr.  Lisle. 

Nothing  occurred  for  about  a  fortnight  after 
Caleb's  return  to  disquiet  him,  and  he  had  begun 
to  feel  tderably  sure  that  his  discovery  of  the 
notes  would  remain  unsuspected,  when,  one 
afternoon,  the  sudden  and  impetuous  entrance 
•f  Mr.  Sowerby  into  his  stall  caused  him  to 
jump  up  firom  bis  seat  with  surprise  and  alarm. 
The  attomey*s  face  was  deathly  white,  his  eyes 
gUosd  like  a  wild  beast^s,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance exhibited  uncontrollable  agitation.  "A 
word  with  you,  Mr.  Jennings^''  he  gasped — "  a 
wovd  in  private,  and  at  once!"  Caleb,  in 
scarcely  less  constemation  than  his  visitor,  led 
the  way  mto  his  inner  room,  and  closed  the  door. 
**  Restore — give  back,*'  screamed  the  attorney, 
vainly  struggling  to  dissemble  the  agitation 
which  convulsed  him--"  that— that— which  you 
have  purlouied  from  the  chest  of  drawers  !'* 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  Celebes  face  and 
temj^ee ;  the  wild  vehemence  and  suddeness  of 


the  demand  confounded  him ;  and  certain  pre- 
vious dim  suspicions  that  the  law  might  not  only 
prononniie  what  he  had  done  illegal,  but  piossibly 
felonious,  returned  upon  him  with  terrible  force, 
and  he  quite  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 

"I  can*t— I  can't,**  he  stammered.  '*It*s 
gone— given  away — " 

"  Gone  !**  shouted,  or  more  correctly  howled, 
Sowerby,  at  the  same  time  flying  at  Caleb's 
throat  as  if  he  would  throttle  him.  "Gone— 
givoi  away!  You  lie — you  want  to  drive  a 
bargain  wiUi  me — dog  !-^liar ! — rascal !— thief  !'* 
This  was  a  species  of  attack  which  Jennings 
was  at  no  loss  how  to  meet.  He  shook  the 
attorney  roughly  off,  and  huried  him,  in  the 
midst  of  his  vituperatiott,  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room. 

They  then  stood  glaring  at  eadi  other  in 
silence,  till  the  attorney,  mastering  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  essayed  another  and  mere 
rational  mode  of  attaining  his  purpose. 

"  Come,  come,  Jennings,*'  he  said,  **  don't  be 
a  fool.  Let  us  understand  each  other.  I  have 
just  discovered  a  paper,  a  memorandum  of  what 
yoa  have  found  in  the  drawers,  and  to  obtain 
which  you  bought  them.  I  don't  care  for  the 
money---keep  it;  only  give  me  the  papers- 
documents.'* 

"  Papers— documents  !**  ejaculated  Caleb  in 
unfeigned  surprise. 

"  Yes — ^ycs ;  of  use  to  me  only.  You,  I  ro- 
member,  can  not  read  writing ;  but  they  are  of 
great  consequence  to  me — to  me  only,  I  tell  you.'* 
"You  can't  mean  Mrs.  Warner's  letter  1" 
"No— no;  curse  the  letter !  You  are  playing 
with  a  tiger !  Keep  the  money^  I  tell  you ;  but 
give  up  the  papers--documents — or  I'll  transport 
you !"  shouted  Sowerby  with  reviving  fury. 

Caleb,  thoroughly  bewildered,  could  only  me- 
chanically ejaculate  that  he  had  no  papers  or 
docmnents. 

The  rage  of  the  attorney  when  he  found  he 
could  extraot  nothing  from  Jennings  was  fright- 
ful. He  literally  fbamed  with  passion,  uttered 
the  wildest  threats ;  and  then  suddenly  changing 
his  key,  offered  the  astounded  cobbler  one — two 
— three  thousand  pounds :  any  sum  he  chose  to 
name,  for  the  papers-documents !  This  scene 
of  alternate  violence  and  cajolery  lasted  nearly 
an  hour;  and  then  Sowerby  rushed  from  the 
house,  as  if  pursued  by  the  furies,  and  leaving 
his  auditor  in  a  state  of  thorough  bewildennent 
and  dismay.  It  occurred  to  Caleb,  as  soon  as 
his  mind  had  settled  into  something  like  order, 
that  there  might  be  another  secret  drawer ;  and 
the  recollection  of  Mr.  Lisle's  journey  to  London 
recurred  spggestively  to  him.  Another  long  and 
eager  search,  however,  proved  fruitless;  and 
the  suspicion  was  given  up,  or,  more  correctly, 
weakened. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  next  morning, 
Mr.  Sowerby  was  again  with  him.  He  was  more 
guarded  now,  and  was  at  length  convinced  that 
Jennings  had  no  paper  or  document  to  give  up. 
"  It  was  only  some  important  memoranda,'*  ob- 
served the  attorney  carelessly,  "  that  would  save 
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ni&  a  world  of  trouble  in  a  lawsuit  I  shall  have 
to  bring  against  some  heavy  debtors  to  Mr. 
Lisle's  estate  ^  but  I  must  do  as  well  us  I  can 
without  them.  Good-morning.^*  Just  as  he 
reached  the  door,  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to 
strike  him.  He  stopped,  uid  said:  "By  the 
way,  Jennings*  in  the  huny  of  business  I  forgot 
that  Mr.  lisle  had  told  me  the  chest  of  drawers 
you  bought,  and  a  few  other  articles,  were  family 
relics  wMch  he  wished  to  be  given  to  certain  par- 
ties he  named.  The  other  things  I  have  got ; 
and  you,  I  suppose,  will  let  me  h^e  the  drawers 
for — say  a  pound  profit  on  your  bargain  1" 

Caleb  wa»  not  the  acutest  man  in  the  world ; 
but  this  sudden  proposition,  carelessly  as  it  was 
made,  suggested  curious  thoughts.  "No*"'  he 
answered;  "I  shall  not  part  with  it.  I  ^all 
keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Lisle.^' 

Sowerby*s  face  assumed,  as  Caleb  spoke,  a 
ferocious  e^fweision.  "Shall  jovlV*  said  he. 
"Then  be  sure,  my  line  fellow,  that  you  shall 
also  have  something  to  remember  me  by  as  long  as 
you  live !" 

He  then  went  away,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
Caleb  was  served  with  a  writ  for  the  recovery  of 
the  two  hundred  pounds. 

The  afiair  made  a  great  noise  in  the  place ; 
and  Caleb's  conduct  being  very  generally  ^ 
proved,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  U>  defray 
the  cost  of  defending  the  action — one  Haylixig,  a 
rival  attorney  to  Sowerby,  having  asserted  Uiat 
the  words  used  by  the  proprietor  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  at  the  sale  baned  his  claim  to  the  money 
found  in  them.  This  wise  gentleman  was  in- 
trusted with  the  defense;  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  jury — a  common  one — spite  of  the  direction 
of  the  judge,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant, 
upon  the  ground  that  Sowerby's  jocular  or  sneei^ 
ing  remark  amounted  to  a  serious,  valid  leave 
and  license  to  sell  two  hundred  pounds  for  &ve 
pounds  ten  shillings ! 

Sowerby  obtained,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
rule  for  a  new  trial;  and  a  fresh  action  was 
brought.  All  at  once  Hayling  refused  to  go  on, 
alleging  deficiency  of  iunds.  He  told  Jennings 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  give  in  to  Sewerby's  whim,  who  only 
wanted  the  drawers  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
testator^s  wishes.  "  Besides,"  remarked  Hayling 
in  conchision,  "he  is  sure  to  get  the  article, 
you  know,  when  it  comes  to  be  sold  under  a  writ 
of/ /a.'*  A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  it 
was  ascertained  that  Hayling  was  to  succeed  to 
Sowerby'^  business,  the  latter  gentleman  being 
about  to  retire  upon  the  fortune  bequeathed  him 
by  Mr.  Lisle. 

At  last  Caleb,  driv«i  nearly  out  of  his  senses, 
thougb  still  doggedly  obstinate,  by  the  h^ma^ng 
perplexities  in  whidi  he  feimd  himself  thought 
of  applying  to  us. 

"  A  very  cunous  afiair,  upon  my  word,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Flint,  as  soon  as  Caleb  had  unbur- 
dened Mmself  of  the  stoiy  of  his  woes  and  cares ; 
"  and  in  my  opinion  by  no  means  explainable  by 
Sowerby's  anxiety  to  fulfill  the  testator's  wishes. 
He  can  not  expect  to  get  two  hundred  pence  out 


of  you ;  and  Mrs.  Warner,  you  say,  is  equally 
unable  to  pay.  Very  odd  indeed.  Perlu^  if 
^e  could  get  tame,  something  might  turn  up.*' 

With  this  view  Flint  looked  over  the  papers 
Caleb  had  brought,  and  found  the  declaration 
was  in  trof>er — a  manifest  errors— the  notes  never 
admittedly  having  been  in  Sowerby's  actual  pos- 
session. We  accordingly  demurred  to  the  form 
of  action,  and  the  proceedings  were  set  aside. 
This,  however,  proved  oi  no  ultimate  benefit : 
Sowerby  persevered,  and  a  fresh  acUon  was  in- 
stituted against  the  unhwpy  shoemepder.  So 
utterly  overcrowed  and  msconsoUte  was  poor 
Caleb,  that  he  determined  to  give  up  the  drawer*, . 
which  was  all  Sowerby  even  now  required,  and 
so  wash  his  hands  of  the  unfortunate  business. 
Previous,  however,  to  this  being  done,  it  was  de- 
termined that  another  thorou^  and  scientififC 
examination  of  the  mysterious  piece  of  furniture 
should  be  made ;  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  FHnt 
obtained  a  workman  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of 
secret  contrivances,  from  the  desk  and  dressing- 
case  eetabUshment  in  King-etreet,  Holbom,  and 
proceeded  with  him  to  Wi^ley. 

The  man  performed  his  task  with  great  care 
and  skill :  evefy  depth  and  width  was  gauged 
and  measuredt  in  order  to  asc^tain  if  there  were 
any  felse  bottoms  or  backs ;  and  the  workman 
finally  pronounced  that  there  was  no  concealed 
receptacle  in  the  article. 

"  I  am  sure  there  is,**  persisted  Flint,  whom 
disappointment  as  usual  rendered  but  the  more 
obstinate ;  "  and  so  is  Sowerby :  and  he  kuiows, 
too,  that  it  is  so  cunningly  contrived  as  to  be  un- 
disooverable,  except  by  a  person  in  the  secret, 
which  he  no  doubt  at  first  imagined  Caleb  to  be. 
ril  tdl  you  what  we'll  do:  You  have  the 
necessary  tools  with  you*  Spht  the  confounded 
chest  of  drawers  into  shreds :  1*11  be  answerable 
for  the  consequences." 

This  was  done  carefiilly  and  methodically,  but 
for  some  time  without  result.  At  length  the 
large  drawer  next  the  floor  had  to  be  knocked  to 
pieces ;  and  a«  it  fell  apart,  one  section  of  the 
bottom,  whichj  like  all  the  others,  was  divided 
into  two  compartments,  droff>ed  asunder,  and 
discovered  a  parchment  laid  flat  between  the  two 
thin  leaves^  which,  when  pressed  together  in  the 
grooves  of  the  drawer,  presented  precise^  the 
same  appearance  as  the  rest.  Flint  snatched  up 
the  parchment,  and  his  eager  eye  had  scarcely 
restdi  an  instant  on  the  vniting,  when  a  shout 
of  triumph  burst  from  him.  It  was  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Ambrose  lisle,  dated  August 
21,  1838— the  day  of  his  iMt  hurried  visit  to 
London.  It  revised  the  former  will,  and  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  property,  in  equal  por- 
tions, to  his  cousins  Lncj  Warner  and  Emily 
Stevens;  vhth  rticodssion  to  their  children ;  but 
with  reservation  of  one-half  to  hu  brother  Robert 
or  children,  should  he  be  alive,  or  have  left  oflf- 
spring. 

Great,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  the  jubilation 
of  Caleb  Jeimings  at  this  discovery ;  and  all 
Wadey,  by  his  agency,  was  in  a  marveloualy 
short  space  of  time  in  a  very  nmilar  state  of  ex- 
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citement.  It  was  very  late  that  night  when  he 
reached  his  bed ;  and  how  he  got  there  at  all, 
and  what  precisely  had  happened,  except,  indeed, 
that  he  had  somewhere  picked  up  a  splitting 
headache,  was,  for  some  time  after  he  awoke  the 
next  morning,  veiy  confusedly  remembered. 

Mr.  Flint,  upon  reflection,  was  by  no  means 
80  exultant  as  the  worthy  shoemender*  The  odd 
mode  of  packing  away  a  deed  of  such  importance, 
with  no  assignable  motive  for  doing  so,  except 
the  needless  awe  with  which  Sowerby  was  said 
to  have  inspired  his  feeble-spirited  client,  together 
with  what  Caleb  had  said  of  the  shattered  state 
of  the  deceased's  mind  after  the  interview  with 
Mrs.  Warner's  daughter,  suggested  fears  that 
Sowerby  might  dispute,  and  perhaps  successfully, 
the  validity  of  this  last  will.  My  excellent  part- 
ner, however,  determined,  as  was  his  wont,  to 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter ;  and  first  clearly 
settling  in  his  own  mind  what  he  should  and 
what  he  should  not  say,  waited  upon  Mr.  Sowerby. 
The  news  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  at  once 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  the  nervous, 
crest-fallen  attorney  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
advantages  of  his  position.  On  condition  of  not 
being  called  to  account  fiir  the  moneys  he  had 
received  and  expended,  about  £1200,  he  destroy- 
ed the  former  will  in  Mr.  Flint's  presence,  and 
gave  up  at  once  all  the  deceased's  papers.  '  From 
these  we  learned  that  Mr.  Lisle  had  written  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Warner,  stating  what  he  had  done, 
and  where  the  will  would  be  found,  and  that 
only  herself  and  Jennings  would  know  the  secret. 
From  infirmity  of  purpose,  or  from  having  sub- 
sequently determined  on  a  personal  interview, 
the  letter  was  not  posted ;  and  Sowerby  subse- 
quently discovered  it,  together  with  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  numbers  of  the  bank  notes  found  by 
Caleb  in  the  secret  drawer^-the  eccentric  gentle- 
man appears  to  have  had  quite  a  mania  for  such 
hiding-places— of  a  writing-desk. 

The  affair  was  thus  happily  terminated :  Mrs. 
Warner,  her  children,  and  sister,  were  enriched, 
and  Caleb  Jennings  was  set  up  in  a  good  way 
of  business  in  his  native  place,  where  he  still 
flourishes.  Over  the  centre  of  his  shop  there  is 
a  Urge  nondescript  sign,  surmounted  by  a  golden 
boot,  which,  upon  close  inspection,  is  found  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  huge  bureau  chest 
of  drawers,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
which  may  be  heard,  for  the  asking,  and  in  much 
f\iHer  detail  than  I  have  given,  from  the  lips  of 
the  owner  of  the  establishment,  by  any  lady  or 
gentleman  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  a  journey 
to  Watley  for  that  purpose. 


VILLAGE  LIFE  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  CLUB. 

LESMONA  possesses  a  club.  Its  meetings  are 
suspended  during  summer,  but  are  resumed 
as  autumn  wanes.  Professedly,  it  is  a  whist 
dub ;  but  card-playing  is  in  reality  the  least  of 
its  objects,  its  chief  intention  being  to  cultivate  a 
kindly  feeling  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage and  the  neigfa^hood,  by  bringing  them 
periodically  together.     I  was  duly  Imlloted  for 


and  admitted.  On  the  Friday  evening  after  tlriv 
honor  was  conferred  on  me,  I  was  introduced. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  Meyerholz's  inn,  and 
in  the  same  apartment  which  had  served  as  a 
ball-room.  Here  I  found  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of 
the  notabilities  of  the  place  assembled.  In  a 
short  time  they  assorted  themselves,  and  sat 
down,  some  to  whist,  some  to  chess,  while  others 
contented  themselves  with  looking  on.  The  points 
at  whist  were  fixed  at  a  grote,*  about  equivalent  to 
a  halfpenny — any  higher  play  would  have  been 
considered  gambling,  and  would  have  been  re- 
garded with  extreme  disfavor.    Doctor  W 's 

phrase,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  was,  I  now  found, 
the  usual  signal  for  the  end  as  well  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game.  Wine,  and  still  more  com- 
monly beer,  were  imbibed  during  the  course  of  it. 
The  wine  usually  drank  in  that  part  of  the  worid 
is  French  wine — St.  Julian  or  some  other  Bor- 
deaux wine  is  the  commonest.  Rhenish  wine  is 
very  rare.  Some  indulged  in  what  they  called 
"  grogs" — a  "  grog"  is  a  small  tumbler  of  brandy- 
punch.  Almost  all  smoked ;  indeed  the  pastor 
of  the  village  was  the  only  person  in  it  who  never 
did.  The  pipe  was  much  preferred  to  the  cigar, 
the  smoke  from  the  latter  being  apt  to  be  trouble- 
some when  the  hands  are  engaged.  Of  course 
the  pipe  was  the  long  German  one,  consisting  of 
mouth-piece,  flexible  tube,  polished  or  cherry-tree 
stem,  schwauundose  or  receiver,  and  the  more  or 
less  ornamented  bead  or  bowl.  Since  I  am  speak- 
ing of  pipes,  I  may  mention  that  in  Gennany 
every  smoker  possesses  several — and  these,  of 
course,  vary  much  in  length,  calibre,  and  value. 
There  is  abundant  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
owner's  taste.  Some  have  their  armorial  bear- 
ings painted  on  the  bowl.  Among  students, 
again,  it  is  common  to  present  a  friend  with  a 
bowl  bearing  one's  likeness,  the  said  likeness 
being  a  silkouetie  or  shade  in  profile.  There  are, 
of  course,  all  the  other  varieties  of  bowl ;  some 
have  female  figures,  others  landscapes  or  pubUc 
buildings,  others  the  likenesses  of  well-known 
characters — John  Ronge  was  rather  a  favorite  at 
the  time  I  speak  of  As  to  the  stem,  the  most 
esteemed  are  those  of  the  cherry-tree,  brought 
from  the  Vistula.  These  stems  £sengage  a  pleas- 
ant odor. 

But  to  return.     "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  says 

Dr.  W as  he  rises.    The  rest  of  the  party 

finish  their  games,  and  think  of  supper.  It  is  a 
slight  repast ;  each  orders  what  he  chooses,  and 
there  is  no  set  table.  A  beefsteak  or  a  sandwich 
are  the  most  common  viands.  The  German  ex- 
pression for  sandwich,  by  the  way,  is  rather  cir- 
cumlocutory—the literal  translation  of  it  is,  "  a 
butter-bread-with-meat ;"  it  is  Uke  some  of  the 
other  composite  terms  in  that  language  which 
strike  a  beginner  as  being  so  odd — hmd-shocsy  for 
instance,  or  finger-hat j  for  gloves  and  a  thimble. 

The  club  used  to  meet  every  Friday.  Each 
altemate  week,  however,  we  had  what  was  called 
a  ladies'  club.  On  these  occasions,  the  female 
portions  of  the  families  of  members  were  entitled 
to  be  present.  The  only  other  difiference  was, 
that,  when  ladies  came,  the  gentlemen  abstained 
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from  fmoking  pipes,  and  confined  themBelves  to 
cigars. 

But  it  is  time  to  break  up.  Cloaks  and  great- 
coats are  donned.  There  is  a  lighting  of  lan- 
terns, for  the  roads  are  dark,  and  some  of  us 
have  a  considerable  way  to  go.  We  separate 
with  a  simultaneous  "  Good-night — ^maj  you  sleep 
well." 

A  TIMPBRANCE   MKKTINO. 

A  temperance  meeting  was  announced  as  being 
about  to  be  held  at  a  village  called  Blumenthal, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  I^esmona.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  I  proceeded  thither  with  some  firiends. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  place,  we  found  a  large  can- 
vas-covered booth  erected  on  the  border  of  an  ex- 
tensive wood ;  this  booth  was  open  on  every  side, 
being  meant  as  a  protection  only  against  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Adjacent  was  an  inn,  a  solitary 
house,  the  village  being  at  some  little  distance. 
Entering  here,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
the  majority  of  the  promoters  of  temperance 
drinking  wine.  It  was  just  ten  o'clock  of  the 
forenoon.-  The  fact,  however,  was,  first,  that 
many  had  come  fh>m  a  considerable  distance, 
and  stood  in  need  of  some  refireshment,  and 
secondly,  that  the  pledge  given  on  entering  the 
society  went  no  fulther  thim  a  promise  to  abstain 
from  ardent  spirits.  Total  abstinence  seems  not 
tor  find  much  fiivor  in  Germany,  and  the  efibrts 
of  Hie  Massigkeit-Verein  are  dkected  almost  en- 
tirely against  the  use  of  the  deadly  branntwein 
of  the  country.  This  branntwein  is  made  fh>m 
the  potato,  and  is  not  merely  intoxicating,  but, 
even  in  small  quantities,  is  of  a  most  pernicious 
effect  on  the  human  system,  destroying  the 
stomach,  and  affecting  the  nerves,  even  when  far 
from  being  indulged  in  to  any  thing  like  excess. 

At  last  the  meeting  began.  A  clergyman 
opened  it  with  a  short  prayer,  and  then  the  as- 
sembly sang  a  temperance  hynm.  The  air  to 
which  it  vras  adapted  was  no  other  than  our 
National  Anthem — which,  by  tiie  way,  the  Ger> 
mans  fondly  but  erroneously  claim  as  a  German 
composition.  Then  came  the  usual  succession 
of  speeches,  then  another  hymn,  and  then  the 
meeting,  it  being  past  noon,  adjourned  for  dinner. 
The  meal  was  served  in  the  inn,  and  also  in 
booths  similar  to  that  constructed  for  the  meet- 
ing ;  but  many  had  brought  their  provisions  with 
them,  and  stretched  themselves  on  the  turf  under 
the  shade  of  the  forest.  Altogether — and  espe- 
cially as  a  large  number  of  women  had  attended, 
and  these  of  all  classes,  from  the  peasant  in 
gaudy  colors  to  the  more  simply-dressed  lady — 
the  scene  was  most  picturesque :  it  looked  like 
a  pio-nic  on  a  great  scale.  After  dinner,  there 
were  more  speeches  and  more  musio.  The 
speeches  tired  me,  and  I  wandered  into  the  wood, 
where  I  found  the  music  much  improved  by  being 
heard  at  a  distance.  The  fiict  is,  that  the  coun- 
try-people in  this  part  of  Germany  ore  any  thing 
but  the  proficients  in  music,  vrhich,  according  to 
the  idea  commonly  entertained  on  the  subject  in 
Britain,  all  Germans  are.  They,  on  the  con^ 
traiy,  know  scarcely  any  thing  whatever  of  the 
art ;  even  in  the  churches,  part-singing  is  un» 


known.  While  I  was  at  Lesmona,  the  pastor 
of  that  place  had  indeed  begun  to  instruct  the 
children  of  his  parish  in  psalmody,  and,  as  he  is 
perfectly  competent  to  do  so,  a  change  may  ulti- 
mately be  effected ;  but  in  my  time  the  diurch 
music  was  absolutely  painful  to  listen  to;  the 
vocal  was  deafening  and  discordant,  and,  as  for 
the  instrumental,  I  shall  not  to  my  dying  day 
forget  the  inhuman  turn  which  old  Mr.  Miiller 
the  organist  introduced,  and  vrith  evident  com- 
placency, too,  at  the  end  of  eveiy  two  or  three 
bars.  Even  among  the  upper  classes  in  the 
countiy,  music  is  but  scantily  cultivated.  In 
Lesmona,  for  instance,  one  family,  and  one 
alone,  paid  any  attention  to  the  art.  That  fam- 
ily, howevei^^l  its  members  included — had  at- 
tained to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  in  it. 
In  the  large  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case 
is  very  different.  In  Bremen,  for  example,  I 
heard  the  Paulus  of  Mendelssohn  given  entirely 
by  amateurs,  and  both  in  the  choruses,  and  in 
the  solos,  the  finish  of  the  performance  was  per- 
fect. In  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  too,  I 
have  met  small  companies  of  workmen  from  the 
town  enjoying  a  short  walk  into  the  country, 
and  singing  in  parts  with  admirable  precision 
and  ensemble. 

But  to  return  to  Blumenthal.  The  meeting 
at  last  broke  up.  As  soon  as  it  did,  a  fire  bal- 
loon was  sent  up.  What  connection,  however, 
this  had  with  the  objects  of  the  assembly,  I  never 
was  able  to  ascertain. 

Since  I  have  introduced  the  word  Verein— 
union,  or  society — I  may  notice  one  of  another 
kind,  a  branch  of  which  had  its  head-quarters  at 
Lesmona.  I  mean  the  Gustavus-Adolphus  So- 
ciety. Its  object  is  to  unite  by  a  common  bond 
the  common  Protestantism  of  Gerinany.  I  have 
not  heard  lately  of  its  progress  and  success,  but 
I  always  greatly  doubted  of  its  possibility,  and 
am  convinced  it  can  not  endure,  on  its  origmal 
footing  at  least.  On  what  common  ground  (un- 
less it  be  a  negative  one,  and  that  is  worth  no- 
thing), can  the  evangelical  party  and  the  ration- 
alists take  their  standi  Even  while  I  was  in 
Lesmonia,  the  elements  of  discord  had  begun  to 
show  themselves ;  for  in  that  remote  nook  were 
found  keen  partisans;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
compromise  effected  vrith  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  Lesmona  branch  of  ^e  union  did  not 
fall  to  pieces  before  it  was  completely  established. 
And,  as  for  the  compromise,  such  things  never 
last  long. 

SVXKINO  PAKTIXS. 

I  found  the  inhabitants  of  Lesmona  exceed- 
ingly hospitable.  It  is  the  custom  in  that  part 
of  the  world  for  any  new-comer  to  pay  a  visit  to 
those  people  of  the  place,  to  whom  he  desires  to 
make  himself  known.  It  is  in  their  option  to 
return  the  visit  or  not.  If  the  visit  is  not  re- 
turned, it  is  understood  that  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure and  so  forth  of  your  visit  is  declined ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  even  a  card  is  left  for  you  within 
a  few  days,  you  may  count  on  the  friendship  of 
the  family. 

One  of  the  first  visits  I  made  was  to  Dr.  W— «-. 
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Ab  is  osaal,  I  was  oflered  coffee  and  a  cigar. 
When  they  were  finished^  and  my  small-talk  ex- 
hausted, I  took  my  leave,  after  what  I  thou^t 
a  somewhat  stiff  interview.  Indeed  I  almost 
regretted  I  had  gone.  So  much  for  first  impres- 
sions. I  changed  my  mind,  when  within  a  very 
few  days  I  received  a  kind  invitation  to  an  even- 
ing party  at  the  worthy  doctor's  house.    Doctor 

W ,  as  I  found  out  wjben  I  came  to  know 

him,  was  quite  a  character.  Bred  to  the  har,  he 
was  soon  found  totally  unqualified  for  his  pro- 
fession, from  the  ^ctraordinary  benevolence  of 
his  nature.  Instead  of  seeking  for  practice,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  prevent  his  clients  from  going 
to  law.  The  consequence  was,  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  rewards  of  his  conscience, 
his  profession  gave  him  but  few.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation, 
and  that  his  purse  remonstrated  strongly  against 
bis  continuing  in  the  pursuit  of  forensic  distinc- 
tion, he  wisely  abandoned  the  line  he  had  at  first 
chosen,  and  accepted  the  post  of  chief  cmitom- 
hojiise-officer  on  the  frontier  of  Hano^r  and 
Bremen.  Here,  modestly  but  comfortably  set- 
tled, he  gave  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
history,  and,  in  a  congenial  retirement,  soon 
found  himself  quite  happy.  He  soon  became 
remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  lus  information, 
and  more  especially  for  his  acquaintance  yrith 
minute  points  and  details.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  on  his  return  from  his  journey  to  Marien- 
bad,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  he  visited 
the  town  and  field  of  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  found 
himself  as  much  ^t  home,  with  regard  to  the 
topography,  as  did  the  very  guide  he  had  «n' 
gaged  to  point  out  the  places  rendered  famous 
by  the  great  fight. 

On  the  evening  appointed,  I  duly  made  my 
appearance  in  Madame  W 's  saloon  or  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  the  handsomest  I  saw  in  the 
country,  and  possessed  a  carpet.  In  general, 
this  article,  so  indispensable  to  English  comfort, 
is  represented,  and  that  indeed  but  barely,  by  a 
low  straw  mats  scattered  about.  Tea  was  hand- 
ed round.  This  the  Germans  drink  with  cream, 
or  wine,  or  neither.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  lux- 
ury, as  it  costs  dear,  but  they  make  it  so  weak, 
that  there  is  not  an  old  woman  in  England  who 
would  not  regard  it  with  contempt.  After  tea, 
we  began  to  play  at  what  they  call  company- 
games.  Many  of  these  are  identical  with  our 
own  inn-door  amusements.  Thus,  they  have 
hide-the-handkerchief,  blind-manVbuff  (which 
they  call  the  blind  cow),  and  many  others.  One, 
however,  seems  to  me  quite  peculiar,  not  merely 
to  Germany,  but  to  this  part  of  it.  It  is  called 
Luitye  lebt  noch — literally,  the  littUfeUowu  still 
alive.  Luitye  is  Plattdeutsch,  or  low  German, 
the  dialect,  as  I  have  already  said,  of  this  dis- 
trict. The  game  is  played  thus :  The  party  form 
a  circle.  Some  splints  of  wood,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  have  be^i  provided.  One  of  these 
is  lighted,  and  blown  out  again  in  a  few  seconds. 
This  is  ItUtye.  There  is,  of  course,  for  some 
little  time,  a  part  of  the  charcoal  which  remains 
red.    The  stick  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 


each  player,  as  he  gives  it  to  his  neighbor,  «x-' 
claiming,  "Luitye  lebt  noch!"  He  or  she  in 
whose  hands  it  is  finally  extinguished  has  to  pay 
a  forfeit.  No  one  can  refuse  it  when  offered ; 
and  one  of  the  most  amusing  parts  of  the  matter 
is  to  hold  luitye — the  little  fellow — till  he  is  on 
the  very  point  of  expiring,  and  then  to  force  him 
on  the  person  next  you,  so  that  he  goes  ou^ 
before  he  can  get  him  further.  It  is,  however, 
more  amusing  still,  when  he  who  would  thus 
victimize  his  friend  delays  too  long,  and  is  him- 
self caught. 

After  this,  and  some  other  German  games, 
wluch  I  did  not  much  enjoy,  as  they  consistsd 
chiefly  in  the  repetition  of  certain  formal  phrases, 
without  much  meaning,  we  acted  charades — not 
very  successfully,  I  must  admit.  Then  we  seated 
ourselves  round  a  table,  in  the  middle  of  which  a 
piece  of  light  cotton  was  placed.  At  this  we  all 
began  to  blow  fiercely,  and  a  tempest  arose,  on 
which  the  cotton  was  tossed  about  in  all  dirtc- 
tions.  When  it  finally  found  refuge  on  the  per- 
son of  any  of  us,  the  recipient  was  condemned 
to  a  forfeiti  This  game  is  entertaining  enough* 
and  was  carried  on  amidst  much  boisterous  puff- 
ing and  laughing,  till  suddenly  the  cotton  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  It  appear^  it  had  act- 
ually been  earned  into  the  open  mouth  of  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  powers  had  bsen  so  severely  taxed 
that  he  had  lost  his  wind.  This  put  an  end  to 
the  amusement,  and  we  proceeded  to  draw  the 
forfeits. 

Then  we  had  supper.  It  was  a  less  substan- 
tial and  more  judicious  meal  than  I  had  generally 
seen  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  also  a  more 
ambitious  one;  not  a  few  of  the  dishes  were  dis- 
guised with  the  artistic  skill  which  is  the  pride 
of  modem  cookery.  In  particular,  I  remember 
that  I  accepted  a  spoonful  of  what  I  thought  was 
a  composition  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  and 
red  currant  jelly.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  sort  df 
hashed  lobster  pickle.  Shortly  after  supper  we 
broke  up. 

In  such  parties,  I  should  remark  that  all  pres- 
ent took  part  in  them,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest.  What  distinguished  them  most,  be- 
sides this,  was  a  kind  of  homely  cheerfulness  that 
was  quite  delightful.  Evmy  one  came  in  good  hu- 
mor, and  Tssolved  to  ei\joy  himself.  And  in  this 
it  was  very  evident  all  succeeded.  I  never  saw 
any  dancing  at  a^y  of  these  soirees,  and  rarely 
was  there  any  music.  When,  however,  there 
was  any  of  the  latter,  it  was  excellent  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  way  in  which  the  music  of 
Schiller's  "  Founding  of  the  Bell"  was  performed 
by  some  of  my  Lesmona  and  Ritterhnde  friends. 


0 


A  PEEP  AT  THE  "  PERAHARRA." 
F  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon,  that  known  as  the  Peraharra  Is  the 
most  important.  It  is  observed  at  Kandy,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ceylon,  and  at 
Ratnapoera,  the  chief  town  of  the  Saffiagam 
district.  Few  good  Buddhists  will  be  absent 
firom  these  religious  observances;  and  whole  Ami- 
lies  may  be  seen  journeying  on  fix>t  ibr  many 
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milet,  <y9Bi  momitaiBS,  Uliough  dense  jungles 
and  unwholefome  iwampt,  across  rapid  and  dan- 
gerous streams,  along  hot  sandy  pathways,  load- 
ed with  their  pittance  of  food  and  the  more  bulky 
presents  of  frait,  rice,  oil,  and  flowers,  to  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  holy  shrina  of  Buddha,  to  be 
eventually  devoured  by  the  insatiable  priests. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1840, 1  had  a  peep  at 
the  celebrated  Peraharra  of  Ratnapoora,  where 
the  shrine  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Saman  rivals 
in  attraction  the  great  Dalad€  Mtdigawa  Of  Kan- 
dy .  Like  its  mountain  competitor;  it  h^  its  rtolic 
of  Buddha  enshrined  in  a  richly-jeweled  casket, 
which  is  made  an  object  of  especial  veneration  to 
the  votaries  of  that  god.  Samtm  was  the  brother 
of  the  famed  Rama,  the  Malabar  conqueror  who 
invaded  Ceylon  m  ages  long  past,  and  extirpated 
from  its  flowery  shores  Che  race  of  mighty  giants 
who  had  held  its  people  in  subjection  for  many 
centuries — a  sort  of  Oriental  King  Arthur.  To 
Saman  was  given  the  district  of  Saffmgam ;  and 
the  people  of  that  country  at  his  death,  promoted 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  deity,  as  a  slight  token 
of  their  regard. 

The  Ratnapoora  festival  is  the  mere  attractive 
by  reason  of  its  being  made  the  occasion  of  a 
large  traflic  in  preeiotts  stanes,  with  which  the 
neighborhood  abounds.  In  this  way  the  great 
part  of  the  Buddhists  manage  to  combine  com- 
merce with  devotbn. 

The  road  to  the  SafiVagam  district  was,  in  the 
time  at  which  I  traveled  it,  a  very  bsxbaroas  and 
dangerous  afifair,  difiering  widely  firora  the  ex<- 
cellent  traces  which  existed  through  most  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon.  It  was  then,  in 
fact,  little  more  than  a  mere  bulloek-tiack,  or 
bridle-path,  with  no  bridge  to  aid  in  crossing 
the  streams  whidi  intersect  it.  The  journey 
from  Colombo  to  Ratn^K)ora  may  now  be  easily 
performed  in  one  day :  at  that  time  it  required  a 
good  nag  and  cireflil  diligence  to  accomplish  it 
in  two. 

Day  dawned  as  I  got  clear  of  the  Pettah,  or 
Black  Town  of  Cdomho,  and  crossed  a  small 
stream  which  led  me  to  the  jungle,  or  village 
road,  I  was  to  foHow.  In  England,  we  shocdd 
call  such  a  muddy  lane ;  but  here  one  knows  lit- 
tle between  the  good  high  roads  and  the  buUock- 
track.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  home  travel- 
en,  one  is  often  glad  to  see  the  son  rise,  and 
feel  it  vrarm  the  heavy,  damp  air  in  the  tropica^ 
Before  me  lay  a  long  stragghng  line  of  low 
jungle,  indicating  the  road-:  iar  away  in  the 
distance  rose  the  high,  bhifT  hill  and  rodu  tow- 
ering over  the  once  royal  domain  of  iivitAdtoe/As. 
Around,  on  every  side,  was  watcir,  completely 
hiding  the  fields  fiom  view,  and  only  allowing  a 
bush,  or  a  tree,  or  a  hut-top,  to  be  seen  peeping  up 
through  the  aqueous  vailrdotting  the  wide  expanse 
like  daisies  in  a  field.  The  rains  had  flooded  the 
whole  of  the  low  country,  wludi,  inundated  by 
many  mountain  torrents,  eoald  not  discharge  the 
mass  of  streams  nearly  so  &st  as  it  received 
them.  Over  and  across  all  this  watery  wilder- 
ness huge  masses  of  misty  vapor  came  rolfing 
and  tumbling  along,  as  thongh  ^iroading  some 


Titanic  water-sprites  who  had  been  keeping  it  up 
rather  late  the  night  before,  and  were  not  quite 
sure  of  the  way  home.  One  might  have  im- 
agined, indeed,  that  it  was  some  universal  wadi- 
ing-day,  and  that  the  great  lid  of  the  national 
copper  had  just  been  lifted  up. 

As  the  sun  rose  above  the  line  of  bbck  rocks 
in  the  distance,  its  rays  lit  up  those  misty  mon- 
sters of  the  flood,  imparting  to  them  life-like 
tints,  which  gave  them  beauty,  and  fi>ims  they 
had  not  known  before.  As  these  sun-lit  fogs 
ro&ed  on,  a  thousand  shapes  moved  fitfully  among 
them :  troops  of  #ild  horsemen ;  crystal  palaces 
with  gilded  gates;  grim  figures  playing  at  bo- 
peep;  hills,  towns,  and  castles ;,  vrith  many  a 
•hip  at  sea,  and  lovely  cottages  in  quiet,  sunny 
glades;  all  these,  and  more,  seemed  there.  With 
thci  sea^bieeze,  all  that  array  of  cloudy  creatures 
departed,  leaving  the  air  hot  and  stifling  from 
the  reflectioii  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  endless 
flood  above  me.  But  where  were  the  poor  SinJ- 
galese  villagers,  their  fiunilies,  and  tfadr  goods* 
amidst  all  this  wreck  1  As  I  jogged  along,  the 
cry  of  a  child,  the  crowing  of  a  code,  the  bariL  of 
a  dog,  floated  across  the  ocean  of  mist,  but  whence 
came  theyt  I  looked  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left.  I  strained  my  eyes  straightforward,  but 
not  a  soul,  or  a  feather,  or  a  snout  was  to  be 
seen.  Presently  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  I 
could  see  oveihrad  into  the  trees.  There,  chairs^ 
t^le%  chatties,  paddy-poUnders,  boxes  of  clothes^ 
children  in  cols,  men,  women,  cats,  dogs,  aU 
were  there  in  one  strange  medley,  curiously  en- 
sconced among  the  wide-spreading  branches  of 
the  trees.  Over  their  heads,  and  on  each  side, 
mats  and  cocoa-mit  leaves  were  hung  to  keep 
off  rain  and  damp  fi>gs,  while  against  each  side 
of  the  tree  was  pla^  a  thick  notched  stick, 
which  served  as  a  ladder  for  the  whole  party. 
Here  and  there^canoes  were  to  be  seen  paddled 
across  the  fields  to  keep  up  communication  be- 
tween the  diffeorent  villages.  It  was  a  strange 
but  desolate  spectacle,  and  I  was  glad  to  find 
myself,  at  last,  firee  finom  the  watery  neighbor^ 
hood,  and  once  more  riding  on  terra  firma. 

During  the  heat  of  the  next  day  I  turned  aside 
to  a  shady  green  lane.  A  mile  along  this  quiet 
pathway  I  was  tempted  to  rest  myself  at  the 
mouth  of  a  dark-loddng  cave,  by  the  side  of  a 
running  stream  of  beautifVil  vrater.  Tying  my 
pony  to  a  bush,  I  entered  at  the  low  archway, 
and  found  myscdf  at  once  in  utter  darkness ;  but 
after  a  diort  time  I  began  to  distinguish  objects, 
and  then  saw,  close  to  ne,  one  whom  I  ^ould 
have  least  lodLed  for  in  diat  strange,  desolate 
spot.  It  was  a  Chineee,  tail  and  all.  My  first 
idea  was,  as  I  looked  at  the  figure  throng  the 
dim  light  of  the  cave,  that  it  was  nothii^  mers 
than  a  large  China  jar,  or,  peihaps  a  huge  tea- 
diest,  left  tiiere  by  some  traveler;  but,  when 
the  great,  round  face  relaxed  into  a  grin,  and 
the  fittle  pea-like  eyes  winked,  and  the  tail 
moved,  and  the  thick  lips  uttered  broken  En- 
glish, I  took  a  proper  view  of  the  matter,  and 
wished  n^  cavern  acquaintance  "  good-morning.'' 
I  soon  gathered  the  occupation  of  See  Chee  in 
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UuB  strange  place;  the  cave  we  were  then  in 
was  one  of  the  many  in  that  neighborhood,  in 
which  a  particular  kind  of  swallow  bunub  *he 
edible  nests  so  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  for  conversion  into  soups,  stews,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  into  tarts.  The  Chinaman 
told  me,  what  I  was  scarcely  prepared  to  learn, 
that  he  rented  from  the  Ceylon  government  the 
privilege  to  seek  these  birds*  nests  in  this  dis- 
trict, for  which  he  paid  the  yearly  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  seven  pounds,  ten  shillings. 
Procuring  a  chuU,  or  native  torch,  the  Chinese 
nest-hunter  showed  me  long  ledges  of  shelving 
rock  at  the  top  of  the  cavern,  whereon  whole 
legions  of  curious  little  gummy-like  excrescences 
were  suspended ;  some  were  perfect  nests,  others 
were  in  course  of  formation,  and  these  latter  I 
learned  were  the  most  valued ;  those  which  had 
had  the  young  birds  reared  in  them  being  indif- 
ferently thought  of,  and  were  only  bought  by  the 
lower  orders  of  soup-makers.  Having  rested 
myself  and  pony,  I  once  more  pushed  on  for 
Ratnapoora,  where  I  arrived,  heated,  jaded,  and 
dusty,  by  high  noon. 

A  chattie  bath  seldom  fails  to  refresh  the  In- 
dian traveler,  and  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  meal.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  strolled 
out  to  watch  the  preparations  for  the  nightly 
festivities.  These  continue  for  about  a  fortnight, 
chiefly  after  sunset,  though  devotees  may  be  seen 
lajring  tiieir  simple  offerings  at  the  foot  of  the 
shrine,  during  most  part  of  the  afternoon.  The 
little  bazaar  of  thetown  wa*  alive  with  business ; 
all  vestiges  of  its  wonted  filth  and  vnretchedness 
were  hidden  beneath  long  strips  of  white  linen, 
and  garlands  of  cocoa-nut  leaves  and  flowers 
hung  round  by  bands  of  bright  red  cloth.  Piles 
of  tempting  waxes  were  there ;  beads,  bangles, 
and  scarfs  to  decorate ;  rice,  jaggery,  and  sweet- 
meats to  eat,  and  innumerable  liquors  to  drink, 
were  placed  in  profuse  array,  llie  streets  and 
lanes  poured  forth  long  strings  of  human  beings, 
heated  with  the  sun,  Wished  with  drink,  and  be- 
dizened with  trumpery  jewelry  and  mock  finery. 
Poor  tillers  of  the  soil ;  beggarly  fishermen ;  men- 
dicant cinnamon  peelers;  half-starved  coolies; 
lean,  sickly  women,  and  poor,  immature  children, 
passed  onward  in  the  motley  throng,  burying 
their  every-day  misery  beneath  the  savage  mirth 
of  a  night  or  two  at  the  Peraharra. 

Following  the  living,  dark  stream,  as  closely 
as  the  heat,  dust,  and  strange  odors  would  allow 
me,  I  arrived,  at  length,  near  to  the  Temple  of 
Saman.  The  edifice,  of  which  I  caught  a  distant 
glimpse,  was  half  concealed  beneath  the  heavy, 
hizuriant  foliage  of  cocoa-nut  topes,  arekas,  planr- 
tains,  and  banyan  trees.  An  ocean  of  human 
heads  filled  up  the  space  around  the  building, 
from  which  proceeded  the  well-known  sounds  of 
the  reed  and  the  tom-tom.  Gay  flags  fluttered 
from  the  four  comers,  and  the  lofty  pinnacle  in 
the  centre ;  wreaths  of  flowers,  plaited  leaves 
and  ribbons  of  many  colors,  waved  jauntily  firom 
roof  to  door ;  while  round  the  pillars  of  the  walls 
and  door  posts  clustered  rich  bunches  of  most 
tempting  fruit. 


Close  by  this  busy  scene,  another  group  was 
forming  under  a  large  and  lofty  Pandahl,  or  open 
bungalow.  Forcing  my  way  to  one  comer  of  the 
shed,  I  found  a  company  of  Indian  jugglers  con- 
sisting of  two  men,  a  girl,  and  a  child  of  perhaps 
three  years.  The  men  were  habited  in  strange 
uncouth  dresses,  with  large  strings  of  heavy 
black  beads  round  their  necks ;  the  girl  was  sim- 
ply and  neatly  clad  in  white,  with  silver  bangles 
and  anklets,  and  a  necklace  of  native  diamonds. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  detail  all  their  extra- 
ordinary performancer,  which  &r  exceeded  any 
thing  I  had  ever  read  of  thehr  art.  The  quantity 
of  iron  and  brass  ware  which  they  contrived  to 
swallow  was  truly  marvelous ;  ten-penny  nails, 
clasp-knives,  gimlets,  were  all  treated  as  so  many 
items  of  pastry  or  confectionaiy,  and  I  could  but 
picture  to  myself  the  havoc  a  dozen  of  these 
cormorants  would  commit  in  an  ironmonger's 
shop.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  their  feats 
was  that  of  producing  a  sheet  of  water  upon  the 
sand  close  at  our  feet ;  and,  after  conjuring  upon 
its  clear  surface  half-anlozen  young  ducks  and 
geese,  suddenly  causing  it  to  freeze  in  such  a 
solid  mass  as  to  allow  of  our  walking  across  it 
without  causing  so  nrach  as  a  crack  in  its  crystal 
body.  One  more  feat  I  must  relate ;  which  was 
that  of  suspending  the  girl  while  seated  on  a 
sort  of  ottoman,  to  the  ridge-pole  of  the  shed ; 
and,  at  a  given  signal,  removing  the  rope  by 
which  she  hung,  leaving  her  still  suspended  in 
the  air — not  with  a  regular  apparatus,  such  as 
is  used  by  the  performers  of  a  similar  trick  in 
London  and  Paris,  but  apparently  vrith  no  ap- 
paratus at  all!  For,  to  my  exceeding  amaze- 
ment, a  sword  was  given  to  me,  as  the  only 
European  of  the  company,  and  I  was  told  to  cut 
and  slash  as  much  as  I  pleased  above  and  around 
the  giri.  After  some  hesitation,  I  hacked  and 
hewed  the  air  in  every  direction,  around  and 
dose  to  the  suspended  maiden  with  a  vigor 
which  would  inevitably  cut  asunder  any  means 
of  support ;  yet  there  she  swung  unmoved,  with- 
out any  sort  of  apparent  agent  of  suspension 
except  the  air  itself!  Snake-charming  and  dan- 
cing completed  the  entertainment.  When  I  left 
the  place  it  was  night. 

Near  the  temple,  all  was  nmse  and  confhsion, 
and  it  was  with  some  difikulty  that  I  forced  my 
way  through  the  dense  crowd,  and  reached  the 
steps  of  the  venerated  shrine.  The  priest  sta- 
tioned at  the  entrance  made  a  way  in  for  me  as 
well  as  he  could,  but  the  pressure  inside  was 
intense.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  pressed 
eagerly  forward  to  reach  the  flight  of  huge  stone 
stairs  which  led  op  to  the  sacred  depositaiy.  It 
was  as  bad  as  a  crush  to  get  into  the  Crystal 
Palace.  My  passage  was  so  slow  that  I  had 
time  to  examine  and  admire  the  fine  antique 
carved  work  on  the  pillars  and  ceiling  of  the  en- 
trance-hall, as  well  as  on  the  tail  pilasters  which 
lined  the  ample  staircase.  There  was  a  beauty 
of  style  and  a  high  degree  of  finish  about  this 
work  that  could  not  be  attained  in  Ceylon  in  the 
present  day.  Arrived,  at  length,  at  the  inner 
templ^  or  sacred  shiine  above,  I  passed  with  Um 
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Test,  between  a  ricfalj  brocaded  curtain  wbkb 
hung  in  folds  across  the  entrance  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  and  stood  before  the  famed  relic  of 
Buddha,  or  rather  the  jeweled  casket  which  con- 
tained it.  I  felt  disappointed  at  the  spectacle 
here,  arising,  perhaps,  from  my  taking  no  inters 
est  in  the  exhibition  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  looking  at  it  merely  as  an  empty  show,  not 
fiir  removed  from  the  status  of  Bartholemew 
Fair.  The  strong  glare  of  a  hundred  lights,  the 
heat  and  crbwd  of  so  many  in  so  small  a  place, 
the  sickly  perfume  of  the  piles  of  Buddha  flowers 
heaped  before  the  shrine  by  the  pUgrims,  the 
deafening,  discordant  din  of  a  score  of  tom-toms, 
and  vile  screeching  pipes,  made  me  glad  enough 
ta  descend  the  stairs,  and,  flinging  a  rupee  into 
the  poor-box  of  the  god,  to  escape  once  more 
into  the  fresh  air. 

From  the  yotariee  of  Saman  I  entered  another 
crowd,  assembled  round  a  gayly  decorated  build- 
ing, which  I  at  once  perceived  was  a  Hindoo 
temple.  Here,  to  the  sound  of  much  music,  and 
by  the  light  of  many  lamps,  a  group  of  young 
dancing-girls  were  delighting  the  motley  crowd. 
There  were  but  three  of  them,  one  a  finely-made, 
tall>  sylph-like  creature,  with  really  graceful 
movements;  the  others  younger,  stouter,  and 
far  less  pleasing.  A  good  deal  of  pains  had 
evidently  been  taken  with  their  dress,  which 
sparkled  at  all  points  with  what  I  was  assured 
were  precious  stones.  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  these  Nautch  girls  to  have 
jewelry  about  their  dress  to  the  value  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  The  graceful  little  jacket 
which  the  chief  dancer  wore  over  her  flowing 
white  robes  sparkled  and  glistened  with  some- 
thing which  was  quite  new  to  me  as  articles  of 
ornament :  along  the  edge  of  her  pure  white 
garment,  shone  a  whole  host  of  fire-flies,  which 
by  some  ingenious  arrangement  had  been  secured 
to  the  dress,  and  gave  a  strange  and  pleasing 
novelty  to  the  appearance  of  her  attire,  as  she 
swept  gracefully  round  in  slow  and  measured 
steps.  The  music  to  which  these  people  dance 
is  any  thing  but  pleasing  to  an  English  ear: 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  rhythm  in  it ; 
yet  they  contrive  to  measure  theit  mazy  and  dif- 
ficult dance  by  its  notes  with  admirable  precision. 
Long  custom  has  so  attached  them  to  their  empty 
meaningless  music  that  they  can  appreciate  no 
other.  I  am  certain  that  M.  Julien's  band  would 
scarcely  be  listened  to  by  the  Singalese  if  there 
were  a  few  tom-toms  within  hearing.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  the  districts  in  which  these 
Nautch  girls  are  brought  up,  education  is  so  rare, 
that  these  dancers  are  generally  the  only  lay 
persons  vrithin  many  days*  journey  who  can 
either  read  or  write.  The  priests  can  all  read, 
if  not  write,  and  they  take  care  to  instruct  the 
temple-girls  in  order  to  enable  them  to  learn  the 
various  songSx  and  legends  for  recital  at  their 
periodic  festivals.  The  rest  of  the  population 
they  keep  in  the  densest  ignorance. 

Leaving  the  dancers  and  priests,  I  strolled  to- 
ward the  river  Kaloo-ganga,  whose  quiet,  palm- 
shaded  banks  stood  out  in  sweetest  contrast  to 


the  noisy  revelry  I  had  just  beheld.  The  moon 
was  near  the  full,  and  rising  high  above  the 
many  rich  green  topes  of  palms,  and  gorgeous 
plantains,  lit  -up  the  peaceful  scene  with  radi- 
ance not  of  earth.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  magic  beauty  of  moonli^t  in  the  trop- 
ics; those  who  have  witnessed  it,  can  never 
fbrget  their  feelings  under  its  influence.  The 
master  hand  of  our  finest  painters  might  attempt 
to  depict  it,  but  the  afiair  would  be  a  dead  fail- 
ure ;*  and  did  it  succeed,  strangers  to  these 
climes  would  pronounce  it  an  unnatural  paint- 
ing. Even  in  its  reality,  it  bears  the  impress  of 
something  half  unearthly,  and  it  requires  tboe 
testimony  of  the  huge  fingeiy  leaves,  as  they 
wave  to  the  breeze,  to  assure  ono  that  the 
whole  scene  is  not  imaginary.  Fully  as  bright 
and  radiating,  though  softer  in  its  hue,  than  the 
broad  sunshbie,  the  moon  poured  down  in  living 
streams  its  gifts  of  ether-light.  The  monster 
palms,  the  sknder  arekas,  the  feathery  bamboos 
and  tamarhids,  revelBd  in  the  harmony  and  glow 
of  radiant  moonlight,  which  leaping  down  in 
phosphorescent  waves,  sprang  on  from  leaf  to 
flower,  from  bud  to  herb,  and  streaming  through 
the  waving  seas  of  giant,  emerald  grass,  died 
sparkling  at  its  feet. 

Some  of  the  topes  along  this  gentle  river  grew 
so  thickly  that  not  the  faintest  ray  of  light  found 
its  soft  way  among  them ;  the  deepest  shade 
was  there,  and  only  in  one  of  these  could  I 
trace  any  vestiges  of  living  beings.  A  little  hut 
was  buried  far  away  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  & 
tope — all  bright  above,  aU  gloom  below.  Ths 
door  was  open,  and  from  it  i^one  a  faintly  glim- 
mering light ;  so  tiny  was  the  ray  amidst  that 
heavy  shade,  so  distant  did  it  seem,  that  it  defied 
all  conception  of  space,  and  made  my  eyes  ache 
to  gaze  at  it.  I,  at  length,  distinguished  faint 
sounds  proceeding  firom  it.  They  were  those  of 
a  Tegular  harmony.  Strolling  nearer,  I  heard 
that  they  proceeded  from  cultivated  voices. 
What  a  sensation !  The  music  was  that  of  the 
**  Evening  Hymn  !*'  and  it  came  upon  me  with 
the  echoes  of  the  uncouth  Babel  of  Heathenism 
I  had  just  left  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  Uke  the 
sunlight  on  a  surging  sea.  When  I  recovered 
front  the  delightful  surprise,  I  found  that  the 
singers  were  the  family  of  a  native  missionary 
who  had  embraced  Christianity. 

The  next  day  the  bazaar  was  crowded  vnth 
dealers  in  and  diggers  for  precious  stones. 
Hundreds  of  Moormen,  Chitties,  Arabs,  Parsees, 
and  Singalese  were  busily  employed  in  barter ; 
and  a  most  noisy  openUion  it  was.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Ratnapoora  exist  many  tracts 
of  dayey  and  gravelly  land,  rich  in  rubies,  sap- 
phires, garnets,  turquoise,  and  cat*8-cyc«.  For 
the  privilege  of  digging  for  these,  or  of  sifting 
them  from  the  san^  of  some  of  the  rivers,  the 
natives  pay  heavy  rents  to  Government ;  often 
sub-letting  the  ground,  at  large  profits,  to  needy 
speculators.  Their  harvest  is  u^ally  ofiered  for 
sale  during  the  Perahanra ;  and,  be  their  gains 
what  they  may,  they'  are  generally  rid  of  the 
whole  amount  before  the  end  of  the  festival. 
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Tke  existence  of  this  source  of  wealth  is,  Jinfor- 
tonalelji  a  bane,  rather  than  a  blessing,  to  the 
district;  for  whole  villages  flock  to  the  mby- 
grounds,  delving  and  sifting  for  weeks  together, 
utterly  neglecting  their  rice-fields  aofl  gaordens. 
Arrack  taverns  have  multiplied,  intemperance 
has  increased,  long  tracts  of  fertile  land  have 
ceased  to  be  sown  with  paddy,  and  the  countiy- 
people  now  buy  their  food  fipora  strangers,  in 
place  of  growing  it,  as  formerly.  It  will  be  a 
hi^y  time  for  Safiragam  when  its  stores  of 
precious  stones  ahall  be  exhausted;  for  not 
till  then  will  peaceAil  industry  be  once  more 
sought. 

Struggling  and  forcing  a  way  throu^  (he 
-busy  crowd  were  to  be  seen  one  or  two  Hindoo 
fakeers,  most  repulsive  objects,  depending  for 
suboiafenee  on  the  alms  of  {nlgrims  aa^  others. 
One  of  these  wretched  creatures,  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  vow,  or  as  an  act  of  fancied  righteous- 
ness, had  held  his  left  arm  for  so  many  ysars 
erect  above  his  head,  that  it  cpuld  not  now  be 
moved — and  grew  transfixed,  emaciated,  and 
bony.  It  seemed  more  like  a  dxy,  withered 
stick  lied  to  th6  body  than  a  part  of  itself  The 
other  fokeer  1^  closed  his  hand*  so  long  that 
the  finger-nails  had  grown  quite  through  the 
-pahns,  and  projected  at  the  back  of  thera ;  these 
miserable-looking  objects  appeared  to  reap  a 
tcrferebie  harvest,  and  seemed  to  be  then  in  no 
pain. 

Under  the  shade  of  a  banyan  tree,  a  grave- 
looking  Moorman  was  amusmg  a  crowd  of  boys 
and  women  with  the  recital  of  some  wonderful 
or  ally  legend.  The  trade  of  story-telling,  in 
the  East,  is  still  a  profitable  one,  if  I  might  judge 
from  the  comfOTtable  appearance  of  this  well- 
dad  talker. 

When  I  left  Ratnapoora  crowds  were  still 
flocking  into  the  town,  for  on  the  morrow  the 
4iuge  temple  elephants  were  expected  to  march 
in  procession  tlm)Ugh  the  place,  decked  out  in 
sll  sorts  of  finery,  and  bearing  the  cadtet  and 
relic ;  but  it  was  a  wearisome  spectacle,  and  I 
was  heartily  gtad  to  find  myself  once  more  on 
my  pony,  quietly  winding  through  green  paddy- 
fielfb  and  under  shady  t<^8. 


A  TOBACCO  FACTORY  IN  SPAIN. 

THIS  is  the  most  immense  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  Spain,  and  is  devoted  exchistvely 
to  the  manufiusture  of  snuff  and  cigars.  ^  Chew- 
ing" is  a  habit  to  which  the  Spaniards  are  not 
addicted.  Tobacco,  being  a  govenunent  mono- 
V^^Ji  yields  an  enormous  revenue  to  the  crown ; 
the  fiictorics  being  the  most  extensive  in  the 
-world,  and  the  demand  for  the  weed  even  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  Fabrica  of  Seville,  tiiou^ 
utterly  -devoid  of  ardiitectural  merit,  is  only  sur- 
passed bk  size  by  the  famoua  nxmasteiy  of  the 
Esoniial.  It  is  nx  hundred  and  sixty-two  foet 
in  length,  by  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  in 
width :  having  been  erected  by  a  fat  Dutchman 
about  tfao  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  its  slight 
claims  to  symmetiy  and  elegance  are  in  no  degree 
to  be  wondered  at.    Its  substantiality,  however, 


and  excellent  adaptataon  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intei^ed,  render  it  well  worthy  of 
a  careful  examination,  either  by  the  fostidious 
cigar-smoker  or  indefiOigable  snuff-taker.  For 
the  edification  of  such  in  particular  have  we  un- 
dertaken this  brief  descriptbn  of  the  edifice. 

Within  its  walls  it  has  twoity-eight  courts, 
while  externally  the  building  is  encompassed  by 
a  deep  moat,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibili^  of  smuggling  on  the  part  of  the  operap 
tives.  The.  number  <>£  persons  usually  em- 
pl<^ed,  ranges  firom  five  to  six  thousand,  though 
several  thousand  additional  handvare  sometimes 
called  into  requiaitioii  in  years  of  extraordmary 
demand.  By  for  the  greater  proportiofi  of  tbom 
are  females,  perhaps  even  fbur-fifths.  Our  ap- 
plicaticm  for  admission  was  readily  granted,  and 
such  was  the  politeness  of  the  managers,  tiiat 
thisy  put  us  immediately  under  the  diaige  of 
a  young  Spaniard  connected  with  the  build- 
ing, vrith  instructions  to  him  to  show  tis  eVeiy 
part  of  the  establishment  wfai6h  we  might  de* 
sire  to  see.  This  mission  he  performed  to  our 
entire  satisfoction.  We  soon  dispatched  the 
snuff  department  which  oecsupies  the  ground 
floor,  and  which  gave  us  such  a  teniUe  fit  of 
sneezing,  that  we  were  somewhat  fearful  our 
nasal  organs  would  never  recover  from  the 
severe  shock  they  had  experienced.  None  but 
males  were  employed  in  the  snuff  rooms,  and 
more  wretched-looking  objects  I  think  I  never 
saw. 

They  were  fii^tfoUy  cadaverous  and  pale, 
showing  distinctly  in  th^  countenances  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  such  a  poisoned  and  tobacco- 
impregnated  atmosphere  upon  their  constitutions. 
Their  appearance  was  more  like  that  of  demons 
than  human  beings,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
the  deepest  aversion,  that  we  lefi  their  dafk  and 
dismal  quarters.  Ascending  to  the  upper  story, 
we  entered  an.  immense  hall,  running  nearly  ^ 
whole  length  of  the  building,  in  which  between 
three  and  four  thousand  females,  seated  at  tables, 
were  busily  engaged  in  the  manUfbcture  of 
cigars.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  spectacle.  Not 
a  man  was  to  be  seen  a^nong  the  enormous  con- 
course, and  even  had  there  been  half  a  dozen, 
well  might  we  have  exdatmed,  **  What  are  these 
among  so  many  1"  The  females  were  of  every 
age,  from  childhood  upward,  and,  as  a  genejral 
rule,  their  complexions  were  characterize  by  a 
sallow  and  unhealthy  look.  The  anmiation 
which  prevailed  among  them  on  our  sudden  ad- 
vent, was  perfectly  overwhelming:  such  a  din 
and  clattering  of  voices  were  absolutely  deafen- 
ing. Eveiy  mouth  was  in  nq;>id  motion,  and 
quite  rivaled  in  its  vibrations  the  meteoric  move- 
ments of  their  hands.  We  Were  evidently  the 
engrossing  subject  6f  conversation,  and  our 
vanity  was  consequently  on  the  alert  to  over- 
hear some  of  the  remarks  that  were  made,  and 
thus  discover  what  impression  our  appearance 
had  caused  upon  the  thickly-clustered  damsels 
ardund  us.  But  to  our  great  dismay,  we  heard 
but  little  of  a  complimentary  nature,  which 
aroused  our  indignation  to  such  a  height,  that 
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W9  werQ  half  inolined  to  make  a  teirific^  charge 
amid  ^e  mighty  throng,  and  ledt  revenge  bj 
loMing  in  torn  each  beautiful  culprit  upon 
whom  we  could  lay  our  handa.  But  Mriously, 
we  saw  yeiy  little  beauty  among  them,  whidi 
we  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  un- 
wholesome nature  of  thmi  occupation.  Cer- 
tainly I  never  eaw  such  a  striking  want  of  good 
looks  among  any  other  class  in  Spain.  In  Seville 
these  girls  are  termed  dgarrens,  and  they  have 
a  not  very  enviable  reputationi 

INFIRMITIES  OF  GENIUS. 

TE  must,  in  the  first  jdace,  deny  that  there  is 
any  neeestary  conneoiion  between  genius 
and  vice,  or  madi^Bss,  or  eccentricity.  Genius 
is  a  ray  ftom  beaten ;  and  is  nator^y  akin  to 
all  those  things  on  earth  ''which  are  lovely  and 
pure,  and  of  a  good  report*'  Ita  very  name 
shows  its  connection  with  ihe  genial  nature ;  its 
main  moral  element  is  love.  Men  are  now  in 
their  hearts  so  conscious  of  this,  that  when  they 
hear  of  instancei  of  diie<toiection  between  genius 
and  virtue,  it  is  with  a  start  of  surprise  and  hoi^ 
jror;  and  we  believe  that  though  all  the  men  of 
genhis  who  ever  lived  had  been  tainted  with 
vice,  still  the  thoughtful  would  have  been  slow 
of  drawing  the  horrible  inierence,  that  the  bright^ 
est  and  most  divine-.seemtng  power  in  the  human 
mind  was  a  fiend  in  the  giub  of  a  radiant  angel, 
and  would  h»?e  sou^t  elsewhere  for  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem.  But  when  we  reraem* 
her  that  so  many  of  this  gifted  order  hoot  been 
Vme  to  themselves  and  to  their  mission^  the  be- 
lief is  strengthened,  that  the  instances  of  a  con- 
trary kind  can  be  accounted  for  upon  principles 
or  facts  which  leave  intact  alike  the  sanity,  the 
health,  and  th^  morality,  of  genius  per  9e. 

Such  principles  and  facts  there  do  exist ;  and 
We  now  proceed  U>  enumerate  some  of  them. 
And  first,  some  of  the  most  flagrantly  bad  of 
literary  men  have  had  no  real  pvetensions  to 
genius.  Savage,  for  example,  Boyoe,  and  Der- 
mody,  were  men  ef  tolerable  talent,  and  intolera- 
|»le  impudence,  conceit,  and  profligacy.  Churchill 
watf  of  a  higher  order,,  but  has  been  ridiculously 
overrated  by  whoever  it  was  that  wrote  a  paper 
on  him,  not  long  dnce^  in  the  "  E&burgh  Re- 
view"— a  disgraceful  apology  for  a  dlsgraoefiil 
and  disgusting  life.  Swift  and  Chatterton,  with 
all  their  vast  tabnts,  wanted,  we  thhik,  the  flne 
differentia,  and  the  genial  element  of  real  poetu; 
genius.  And  time  Would  fail  us  to  enumerate 
the  hundreds  of  lesser  spirits  who  have  employed 
their  small  modica  of  light,  which  they  mistook 
for  genius,  as  lamps  allowing  them  to  see  their 
way  more  cleariy  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
Talent,  however  great,  is  not  genius.  Wit, 
however  refined,  is  not  genius.  Learning,  how- 
ever profound,  is  not  genius.  But  genius  has 
been  confounded  not  only  with  these  respectable 
and  valuable  powers,  but  vrith  glibness  of  speedi, 
$.  knack  of  rhyming,  the  &culty  of  echoing  others, 
elegance  of  language,  fury  of  excitation,  and  a 
hundred  oth^  qualities,  either  mechanical  or 
morbid,  and  then  the  faults  of  such  foeble  or 


diseased  |net«iders  have  been  gravely  laid  dowm 
at  the  door  of  the  insulted  genius  of  poetry. 

Secondly,  real  genius  has  not  always  received 
its  due  meed  from  the  world.  L2ce  real  religion, 
it  has  found  itself  in  an  enemy*s  land.  Resisted, 
as  it  has  often  been,  at  eveiy  step,  it  has  not 
been  able  uniformly  to  maintain  the  dignity,  or 
to  enjoy  the  repose,  to  which  it  was  entitled. . 
Men  of  genius  have  occasionally  soared  in  tem- 
per, and  this  has  bred  now  the  savage  satisfae- 
tion  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  and  printed, 
in  large  capitals,  the  line  in  his  *'  London" — 

••Blow dies  worth  bj  poverty  depresMd;** 
and  now  feelings  still  fiercer,  moire  aggressive, 
and  more  destructive  to  the  moral  balance  of  the 
BouL  It  is  a  painful  predicament  in  which  the 
man  of  genius  has  often  felt  himself  Wilfing 
to  give  to  all  men  a  portion  of  the  bread  of  life, 
and  unable  to  obtain  the  bread  that  perisheth-^ 
balked  in  completaig  the  unequal  bargain  of  light 
from  heaven  with  earthly  pelf— carrying  about 
firagments  of  God*s  great  general  book  of  truth 
from  reluctant  or  contemptuous  bookseller  te 
bookseller — subject  even  after  his  generous  and 
noble  thoughts  are  issued  to  the  worid,  to  the 
faint  praise,  or  chilly  silence,  or  abusive  fuxy  of 
oracular  dunces — ^to  the  apom  of  any  mean  riave 
who  6an  find  an  assassin's  cloak  in  the  *^Ano» 
n3rmou8,"  and  who  does  not  even,  it  may  be, 
tak^  the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  divine  thing  he 
stabs,  but  strikes  in  blind  and  brutal  ftiry ;  such 
has  been  and  is  the  experience  of  many  of  whom 
the  world  is  not  worthy ;  and  can  it  be  wondered 
at,  that  some  of  them  sink  in  ^e  strile,  and  that 
others,  even  while  triumphing,  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  of  the  bloom,  the  expansive  gen- 
erosity, the  all-embracing  sympathy  which  were 
their  original  inheritance!  Think  of  Byron's 
first  vohmie,  trampled  Hke  a  weed  in  the  dust — 
of  Shelley^s  magnificent  *'  Revolt  of  Islam,"  in- 
sulted and  chased  out  of  public  view— of  Keats's 
first  volume  and  its  judicial  murder — of  other 
attempts,  less  successful,  such  as  the  treatment 
of  Carlylc's  "French  Revolution,"  at  its  first 
a))pearance,  by  a  weekly  journal  (the  "Athe- 
meom**),  which  runo  follows  lus  proud  path  with 
its  feeble  and  unaccepted  adulation,  and  then 
speak  with  more  pity  of  the  aberrations  into 
which  the  weaker  aons  of  the  muse  have  been 
hurried,  and  with  more  respect  of  the  stem  in- 
sulation and  growing  indifierence  to  opinion  and 
firmness  of  antagonistic  determination  which 
chaxacterize  her  stronger  children. 

Thijdfy,  the  aberrations  of  genius  are  often 
unduly  magnified.  The  spots  in  a  star  are  in- 
visible— those  in  a  sun  are  marked  by  every 
telescope.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  ie 
ekttihAre-  And  the  reason  often  Is,  the  valet  is 
an  observant  but  malicioos  and  near-sighted  fool. 
He  sees  the  s^<M  without  seeing  their  small 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  orb.  Nay, 
he  cMiates  spots  if  he  can  not  see  them.  The 
servants  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  while  she  was  giving 
her  ibmous  private  rea&gs  from  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  thought  their  mistress  mad,  and 
used  to  say,  *'  There's  the  old  lady  making  as 
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much  noise  as  ever."  Manj  and  microscopic 
are  the  eyes  which  follow  the  steps  of  genius ; 
and,  too  often,  while  they  mark  the  mistakes, 
they  are  blind  to  the  motives,  to  the  palliations, 
to  the  resistance,  and  to  the  remorse.  The 
world  first  idolizes  genius — rates  it  even  beyond 
its  true  worth — calls  it  perfect — ^remembers  its 
divine  derivation,  but  forgets  that  it  must  shine 
on  us  through  earthly  vessels,  uid  then  avenges 
•n  the  earthly  vessels  the  disappointment  of  its 
own  exaggerated  expectations.  Hence  each 
careless  look,  or  word,  or  action  of  the  hapless 
son  of  publicity,  is  noted,  and,  if  possible,  mis- 
interpreted ;  his  occasional  high  spirits  are  traced 
to  physical  excitement ;  his  occasional  stupidity 
voted  a  sin ;  his  rapture  and  the  reaction  from  it 
are  both  called  in  to  vritness  against  him :  nay, 
an  entire  class  of  creatures  arises,  whose  instinct 
it  is  to  discover,  and  whose  trade  it  is  to  tell  his 
faults  as  a  writer,  and  his  failings  as  a  man.  It 
is  und^r  such  a  broad  and  searching  glare,  like 
that  of  a  stage,  that  many  men  of  warm  temperar 
ment,  strong  passions,  and  sensiUve  feelings, 
have  been  obliged  to  play  their  part.  And  can 
we  wonder  that — sometimes  sickened  at  the  ex^ 
ccssive  and  unnatural  heat,  sometimes  dazzled 
by  the  overbearing  and  insolent  light,  and  often 
disgusted  at  the  falsehood  of  their  position,  and 
the  cruelty  or  incompetence  of  their  self-consti- 
tuted judges — they  have  played  it  ludicrously  or 
woefully  iH  t 

But  again,  till  of  late,  the  moral  nature,  and 
moral  culture  of  genius,  were  things  ignored  by 
general  opinion,  by  critics,  and  even  by  men  of 
genius  themselves.  Milton  and  a  few  others 
were  thought  lucky  and  strange  exceptions  to 
tlie  general  rule.  The  general  rule  was  under- 
stood to  be  that  the  gifted  were  most  apt  to  go 
astray — ^that  the  very  light  that  was  in  them  was 
darkness — ^that  aberration,  in  a  word,  was  the 
law  of  their  goings.  One  of  their  own  ntunber 
said  that 

*'  The  U^t  that  led  astray. 
Wat  l%ht  from  heaven." 

Critics,  such  as  Hazlitt,  too  well  qualified  to 
speak  of  the  errors  of  the  genius  which  they 
criticised,  were  not  content  to  palliate  those  by 
circumstances,  but  defended  them  on  the  danger- 
ous principle  of  necessary  connection.  The 
powers  of  high  intellect  were  magnified '—its 
errors  excused — and  its  solemn  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities passed  over  in  silence.  The  text, 
**■  Where  much  is  given,  much  also  shall  be  re- 
quired," was  seldom  quoted.  Genius  was  re- 
garded as  a  chartered  libertine — ^not  as  a  child 
of  divine  law — guided,  indeed,  rather  by  the 
spirit  than  the  letter,  but  still  in  accordance 
with  law,  as  well  as  with  liberty — as  a  capricious 
comet,  not  a  planet,  brighter  and  swifter  than 
its  fellows.  Now,  we  think  all  this  is  changing, 
and  that  the  true  judges  and  firiends  of  the  poet, 
while  admitting  his  fallibility,  condemning  his 
faults,  and  forewarning  him  of  his  dangers,  are 
ever  ready  to  contend  that  his  gift  is  moral,  that 
his  power  is  conferred  for  holy  purposes,  that  he 
is  a  missionary  of  God,  in  a  lower  yet  lofty  sense 


— and  that  if  he  desecrate  his  powers,  he  is  a 
traitor  to  their  original  purposes,  and  shall  share 
in  the  condemnation  of  that  servant  who  **  was 
beaten  with  many  stripes."  But  must  not  the 
long — the  written — the  sung,  the  enacted  pre- 
valence of  a  contrary  opinion— of  a  false  and 
low  idea  of  genius,  as  a  mere  minister  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  child  of  impulse,  irresponsible  as  the 
wind,  have  tended  to  perpetuate  the  evils  it  ex- 
tenuated, and  to  render  the  gifted  an  easier  prey 
to  the  temptations  by  which  they  were  begirt, 
and  infinitely  less  sensible  to  the  mischiefs  which 
their  careless  or  vicious  neglect  of  their  high 
stewardship  was  certain  to  produce?  Must 
THKY  bear  the  whole  blame  1  Must  not  a  Urge 
portion  of  it  accrue  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  to  that  public  opinion  which  they 
breathed  like  an  atmosphere  t 

We  attribute  the  higher  and  purer  efforts 
which  genius  is  beginning  to  make,  both  in  art 
and  in  life,  to  the  growing  prevalence  of  a  purer 
opinion,  and  of  a  more  severe,  yet  charitable 
criticism.  The  puhlicy  indeed,  has,  as  we  have 
intimated  above,  much  to  learn  yet,  in  its  treat- 
ment of  its  gifted  (^dren ;  but  the  wiser  and 
better  among  the  critics  have  certainly  been 
taught  a  lesson  by  the  past.  Into  the  judgment 
of  literary  woHls  the  consideration  of  their  moral 
purpose  has  now  entered  as* an  irresistible  ele- 
ment. And  the  same  measure  is  also  fast  being 
applied,  mercifully,  yet  sternly,  to  our  literary 
men. 

Finally,  it  follows  firom  these  remariu,  that  we 
expe<it  every  year  to  hear  less  and  less  of  the 
aberrations  of  genius.  And  that  for  various 
reasons.  First,  fewer  and  fewer  will,  under  our 
present  state  of  culture,  claim  to  be  considered 
as  men  of  genius,  and  the  public  is  less  likely  to 
be  troubled  with  the  affected  oddities  of  pretend- 
ers, and  the  niaiseries  of  monkeys  run  desperate. 
Then,  again,^  the  profession  of  letters  is  now  less 
likely  to  be  chosen  by  men  of  gifts,  it  is  so  com- 
pletely overdone ;  and  need  we  eay,  that  as  a 
profession,  its  exceeding  precariousness  and  the 
indefinite  position  it  gives  to  the  literary  man 
have  been  very  pernicious  to  his  morals  and  his 
peace.     Then 

*'  The  old  world  i$  comfaig  right," 
and  as  it  rights,  is  learning  more  to  respect  the 
Uterary  chuacter,  to  understand  its  peculiar 
claims,  and  to  allow  for  its  sinliss  in&mities. 
Lastly — and  chief  of  all,  men  of  letters  are  ^- 
ginning  to  awaken — are  feeling  the  strong  in- 
spiration of  common  sense — are  using  literature 
less  as  a  cripple*s  crutch  and  more  as  a  man's 
staff — are  becoming  more  charitable  to  each 
other,  and  arc  sensible  with  a  profounder  con- 
viction that  literature,  as  well  as  life,  is  a  serious  / 
thing,  and  that  for  all  its  **idle  words''  they  must 
give  an  account  at  the  day  of  judgment.  May 
this  process  be  perfected  in  due  time.  And  may 
all,  however  humble,  who  write,  feel  that  they 
have  each  his  special  part  to  play  in  this  work 
of  perfectionment ! 

We  are  very  far  from  being  blind  worshipers 
of  Themas  Cariyle.     We  disapprove  of  much 
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that  lie  has  written.  We  think,  that  uninten- 
.  tionally,  he  has  done  deep  damage  to  the  realities 
of  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  "  shams''  of  hypocrisy. 
He  has  gone  oat  liom  the  one  ark  and  has  not 
returned  like  the  dove  with  the  olive  leaf— but 
rather,  like  the  raven,  strayed  and  croaked  hope- 
lessly over  the  carcasses  of  this  weltering  age. 
And  our  grief,  at  reading  one  or  two  of  his 
recent  pamphlets  (which  posterity  will  rank  with 
snch  sins  of  power,  as  the  wilder  works  of  Swift 
and  Byron),  resembled  that  of  a  son  whose  father 
had  disgraced  his  gray  hairs  by  a  crime  or  out- 
rage. But  even  in  the  depth  of  this  undiminished 
feeling  of  sorrow,  we  must  acknowledge  that  no 
writer,. save  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  has  done 
so  much  in  our  country  to  restore  the  genuine 
respectability,  and  to  proclaim  the  true  mission 
of  literature.  In  his  hands  and  on  his  eloquent 
tongue  it  appears  no  idle  toy  for  the  amusement 
of  the  lovesick  or  the  trifling — ^no  ment  excite- 
ment— but  a  profound,  as  well  as  beauti|ul  real- 
ity— to  be  attested,  if  necessary,  by  a  martyr's 
tears  and  blood,  and  at  all  events  by  the  Rfe  and 
conversation  of  an  honest  and  virtuous  man. 
And  he  has  hunself  so  aUested  it.  With  Scott, 
literature  was  a  great  money^making  machine. 
With  Byron  it  was  the  trunk  of  a  mad  elephant, 
through  which  he  squirted  out  his  spite  at  man, 
his  enmity  at  God,  and  his  rage  at  even  his  ovnfi 
shadow.  Carlyle  has  held  his  genius  as  a  trust 
— has  sought  to  unite  it  to  his  religion  (whatever 
thai  may  be) — has  expressed  it  in  the  language 
of  a  determined  life— and  has  made,  by  the  power 
of  his  example,  many  to  go  and  do  likewise.  If 
he  has  not  produced  a  yet  broader  and  more 
permanent  effect — ^if  Cariyleism,  as  a  system,  is 
fast  weakening  and  dying  away — ^if  the  young 
minds  of  the  age  are  beginning  to  crave  some- 
thing better  than  a  creed  wiUi  no  articles,  a 
gospel  of  negations,  a  faith  with  no  forms,  a 
hope  with  no  foundations,  a  Christianity  without 
facts  (like  a  man  with  life  and  blood,  but  without 
limbs) !  the  fault  lies  in  the  system,  and  not  in 
the  author  of  it.  Although,  to  this  also  we  are 
tempted  to  attribute  his  well-known  disgust  Uu- 
teriy  at  literature.  He  has  tried  to  form  his  own 
sincere  love  and  prosecution  of  it  into  a  religion, 
and  has  failed.  And  whyl  Literature  is  only 
a  subjective,  and  not  an  objective  reality.  It  is 
made  to  adorn  and  explain  religion — but  no  sin- 
cerity of  prosecution,  or  depth  of  insight  can 
change  it  into  a  religion  itself  That  must  have 
not  only  an  inward  significance,  but  an  outward 
sign,  more  vital  and  lasting  than  the  Nature  of 
the  Poet.  This  the  Christian  finds  in  Jesufe, 
and  the  glorious  facts  connected  vrith  him.  But 
Carlyle,  with  all  his  deep  earnestness,  and  purity 
of  life,  has  become,  we  fear,  a  worshiper  without 
a  €rod,  a  devotee  with  the  object  of  the  devotion 
extinct — a  strong  swimmer  in  a  Dead  Sea,  where 
no  arm  can  cleave  the  salt  and  sluggish  waters 
— and  although  he  seems  to  despise  the  mere 
adorer  of  beauty,  yet  nothing  else  does  he  adore, 
and  nothing  else  has  he  hitherto  taught,  but  this, 
that  one  may  worship  no  distinctly  objective 
Deity,  and  be,  nevertheless,  a  sincere,  worthy, 
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and  high-minded  man.  But  he  has  left  the 
questions  unanswered:  Will  such  a  faith  pro- 
duce results  on  the  generality  of  men — ^will  it 
stand?  and,  although  it  may  so  far  satisfy  the 
conscience  as  to  produce  in  one  man,  or  a  few 
like  unto  him,  the  satisfaction  of  sincerity,  can 
it  produce  the  perseverance  of  action,  ^e  pa« 
tience  of  hope,  and  the  energy  of  feith,  which 
have  worked,  and  are  working,  in  thousands  and 
millions  of  Christian  men — alike  high  and  hum- 
ble, rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  refined  1  Still, 
great  should  be  the  praise  of  a  man  who  has  re- 
deemed literature  fnun  degradation,  and  changed 
it  into  a  noble,  if  not  a  thoroughly  religious  thing, 
by  the  sheer  force  of  genius,  and  higged  sincerity. 
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IT  is  Monday— the  Monday  before  the  Derby 
Day,  and  a  railway  takes  us,  in  less  than  an 
hour,  from  London  Bridge  to  the  capital  of  the 
racing  world,  close  to  the  abode  of  its  Great 
Man,  who  is — need  we  add !  the  Cleric  of  the 
Epsom  Course.  It  is,  necessarily,  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  the  place ;  being — honor  to  liter- 
ature— a  flourishing  bookseller's  shop.  We  are 
presented  to  the  official.  He  kindly  conducts 
us  to  the  Downs,  to  show  how  the  horses  are 
temporarily  stabled ;  to  initiate  us  into  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  "  field ;"  to  reveal  to  us,  in 
fact,  the  private  life  of  the  race-horse. 

We  arrive  at  a  neat  ferm-hoose,  with  more 
outbuildings  than  are  usually  seen  iqypended  to 
so  modest  a  homestead.  A  s^irdy,  Well-drasB- 
ed,  well-mannered,  purpose-like,  sensible-looking 
man,  presents  himself  He  has  a  Yorkshire  ao^ 
cent.  A  few  words  pass  between  him  and  the- 
Clerk  of  the  Coune,  in  which  we  hear  the  latter- 
asseverate  with  much  emphasis  that  we  are,  in  a 
spoiling  sense,  quite  artless — we  rather  think 
'*  green,"  was  the  exact  expression — that  we 
never  bet  a  shilling,  and  are  quite  incapable,  if 
even  willing,  to  take  advantage  of  any  informa- 
tion, or  of  any  inspection  vouchsafed  to  us.  Mr. 
Filbert  (the  trainer)  hesitates  no  longer.  He- 
moves  his  hat  with  honest  pc^teness;  bids  us 
follow  him,  and  lays  his  finger  on  the  latch  of  a 
stable. 

The  trainer  opens  the  door  with  one  hand ;. 
and,  with  a  gentleman-like  wave  of  the  other* 
would  give  us  the  precedence.  We  hesitate. 
We  would  rather  not  go  in  first.  We  acknowl- 
edge an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  race- 
hone  ;  but  at  the  veiy  mention  of  a  race-horse, 
the  stumpy  animal  whose  portrait  headed  our 
earliest  lesson  of  equine  hist^,  in  the  chapters, 
of  the  *' Universal  Spelling  Book,"  vanishes- 
from  our  view,  and  the  animal  described  in  the- 
Book  of  Job  prances  into  our  mind's  eye :  '*  Th(^ 
glory  of  his  nostril  is  terrible.  He  mocketh  at 
fear  and  is  not  afinghted.  He  swalloweth  the- 
ground  with  the  fierceness  of  his  rage."  To  en- 
joy, therefore,  a  fine  racer — ^not  as  one  does  a 
work  of  art — we  like  the  point  of  sight  to  be  the 
point  of  distance.  The  safest  point,  in  case  of 
acddont  (say,  for  instance,  a  sudden  striking-out 
of  the  hinder  hoofs),  we  bold  to  be  the  vanishing: 
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point — a  point  by  no  means  attainable  on  the  in- 
side of  that  contracted  kind  of  stable  known  as 
a  **  loose-box.'* 

The  trainer  evidently  miBtakes  our  fears  for 
modesty.  We  boldly  step  forward  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  threshold,  but  uncomfortably  close 
to  the  hind-quarters  of  PoUybus,  a  **  favorite" 
for  the  Derby.  •  When  we  perceive  that  he 
has  neither  bit  nor  curb ;  nor  bridle,  nor  halter, 
that  he  is  being  V  rubbed  down"  by  a  small  boy, 
after  having  taken  bis  gallops ;  that  there  is 
nothing  on  earth — except  the  small  boy — to  pre- 
vent his  kicking,  or  plunging,  or  biting,  or  but- 
ting his  visitors  to  death ;  we  breathe  rather 
thiddy.  When  the  trainer  exclaims,  ^*  Shut  the 
door,  Sam !"  and  the  little  groom  does  his  mas- 
ter's bidding,  and  boxes  us  up,  we  desire  to  be 
breathing  the  fresh  air  of  Ihe  Downs  again. 

"  Bless  you,  ^ !"  says  our  good-tempered  in- 
formant, when  he  sees  us  shrink  away  from  Pol- 
lybus,  changing  sides  at  a  signal  from  his  clean- 
er ;  **  these  horses"  (we  look  round,  and  for  the 
first  time  perceive,  with  a  tremor,  the  heels  of 
another  high-mettled  racer  protruding  from  an 
adjoining  stall)  *'  these  horses  are  as  quiet  as 
you  are ;  and — I  say  it  without  offense — just  as 
well-behaved.  It  is  quite  laughable  to  hear  the 
notions  of  people  who  are  not  used  to  them. 
They  are  the  gentlest  and  most  tractable  creet- 
urs  in  creation.  Then,  as  to  shape  and  sym- 
metry, is  there  any  thing  like  themi" 

We  acknowledge  that  Pretty  Perth — the  mare 
in  the  adjoining  box — could  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  beauty. 

'*Ah,  can  you  wonder  at  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen laying  out  their  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand a  year  on  them  V^ 

"So  much!" 

''  Why,  my  gov'nor's  stud  costs  us  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  a-year,  one  year  with  another. 
There's  an  eye,  siri" 

The  Large,  prominent,  but  mild  optics  of 
Pretty  Pertjb  are  at  this  moment  turned  full  upon 
us.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  gentler  than  the 
expression  that  beams  from  them.  She  is  "  tak- 
ing," as  Mr.  Filbert  is  pleased  to  say,  **  meas- 
ure of  us."  She  docs  not  stare  vulgarly,  or  peer 
upon  us  a  half-bred  indifference ;  but,  having 
duly  and  deliberately  satisfied  her  mind  respect- 
ing our  external  appearance,  allows  her  attention 
to  be  leisurely  diverted  to  some  oats  with  which 
the  boy  had  just  supplied  the  manger. 

"  It  is  all  a  mistake,"  continues  Mr.  Filbert, 
commenting  on  certain  vulgar  errors  respecting 
race-horses ;  "  thorough-breds  are  not  nearly  so 
rampagious  as  mongrels  and  half-brods.  The 
two  horses  in  this  stall  are  gentlefolks,  with  as 
good  blood  in  their  veins  as  the  best  nobleman 
in  the  land.  They  would  be  just  as  backward 
in  doing  any  thing  unworthy  of  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man, as  any  lord  or  lady  in  St.  Jameses — such  as 
kicking,  or  rearing,  or  shying,  or  biting.  The 
pedigree  of  every  horse  that  starts  in  any  great 
race,  is  to  be  traced  as  regularly  up  to  James 
the  First's  Arabian,  or  to  Cromweirs  White 
Turk,  or  to  the  Darlcy  or  Godolphin  barbs,  as 


your  great  English  £unilies  are  to  the  Conqueror. 
The  worst  thing  they  will  do,  is  running  away 
now  and  then  with  their  jockeys.  And  what's 
thati  Why,  only  the  animal's  animal-spirit 
running  away  with  him.  They  are  not,"  adds 
Mr.  Filbert,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
*'  the  only  young  bloods  that  are  fond  of  going 
too  fast." 

To  our  question  whether  he  considers  that  a 
race-horse  could  go  too  fast,  Mr.  Filbert  gives  a 
jolly  negative,  and  remarks  that  it  is  all  owing 
to  high  feeding  and  fine  air ;  "  for,  mind  you, 
horses  get  much  i)etter  air  to  breathe  than  men 
do,  and  more  of  it." 

All  this  while  the  two  boys  an  sibillating 
lustily  while  rubbing  and  polishing  the  coats  of 
their  horses ;  which  are  as  soft  as  velvet,  and 
much  smoother.  Wlien  the  little  grooms  come 
to  the  fetlock  and  pastern,  the  chamois-leather 
they  have  been  using  is  discarded  as  too  coarse 
and  rough,  and  they  rub  away  down  to  the  hoofs 
with  their  sleek  ahd  their  plun^)  hands.  Every 
wish  they  express,  either  in  words  or  by  signs, 
is  cheerftilly  obeyed  by  the  horse.  The  terms 
the  quadruped  seems  to  be  on  with  the  small 
biped,  are  those  of  the  most  easy  and  intimate 
friendship.  They  thoroughly  understand  one 
another.  We  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  our  mis- 
trust of  so  much  docility,  and  leave  the  stable 
with  much  less  awe  of  a  race-horse  than  we  en- 
tered it. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Filbert,  one  delicate  question 
— ^What  security  is  there  against  these  horses 
being  drugged,  so  that  they  may  lose  a  racel" 

Mr.  Filbert  halts,  places  his  legs  apart,  and 
his  arms  akimbo,  and  throws  into  his  reply  a 
severe  significance,  mildly  tinged  with  indigna- 
tion. He  commences  with  saying,  "  Til  tell  yon 
where  it  is :  there  is  a  deal  more  said  about  foul 
play  and  horses  going  amiss,  than  there  need 
be." 

"  Then  the  boys  are  never  heavily  bribed !" 

"  Heavily  bribed,  sir !"  Mr.  Filbert  contracts 
his  eyes,  but  sharpens  up  their  expression,  to 
look  the  suspicion  down.  "  Bribed !  it  may  not 
be  hard  to  bribe  a  man,  but  it's  not  so  easy  to 
bribe  a  boy.  •  What's  the  use  of  a  hundred-pound 
note  to  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  1  Tiy 
him  with  a  pen'north  of  apples,  or  a  slice  of  pud- 
ding, and  you  have  a  better  chance ;  though  I 
would  not  give  you  the  price  of  a  sugar-stick  for 
it.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these  lads  would  not  have 
a  hair  of  their  horse's  tails  ruflied  if  they  coukl 
help  it ;  much  more  any  such  harm  as  cGrugs  or 
downright  poison.  The  boy  and  the  horse  aro 
so  fond  of  one  another,  that  a  racing  stable  is  a 
regular  happy  family  of  boys  and  horses.  When 
the  foal  is  first  bom,  it  is  turned  loose  into  the 
paddock;  and  if  his  mother  don*t  give  him 
enough  milk,  the  cow  makes  up  the  deficiency. 
He  scampers  about  in  this  way  for  about  a  year  : 
then  he  is  *  taken  up ;'  that  is,  bitted,  and  back- 
ed by  a  *  dumb-jockey' — a  cross  of  wood  made 
for  the  purpose.  When  he  has  got  a  little  used 
to  that,  we  try  him  with  a  speaking  jockey — a 
child  some  seven  or  eight  years  old,  who  has 
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been  born,  like  the  oolt,  in  tbe  stables.  From  that 
time  till  the  horse  retires  from  the  turf,  the  two 
are  inseparable.  They  eat,  drink,  sleep,  go  out 
and  come  in  together.  Under  the  directions  of 
the  trainer,  the  boy  tells  the  horse  what  to  do, 
and  he  does  it ;  for  he  knows  that  he  is  indebted 
to  the  boy  for  every  thing  he  gets.  When  he  is 
hungry,  it  is  the  boy  that  gives  him  his  com ; 
when  he  is  thirsty,  the  boy  hands  him  his  water ; 
if  he  gets  a  Mone  in  his  foot,  the  boy  picks  it 
out.  By  the  iime  the  cok  is  old  enough  to  ran, 
he  and  the  boyi  have  g6t  to  like  one  another  so 
well  that  they  vet  to  be  away  from  one  another. 
As  for  bribingi  Why,  you  may  as  well  try  to 
bribe  the  horse  io  poiscn  the  boy,  as  the  boy  to 
let  the  horse  be/injured.** 

**  But  the  thing  hoi  happened,  Mr.  FUbert  V 

"Not  so  much  as  is  talked  about.  Some- 
times a  likely  fosl  is  sent  to  a  training  stable, 
and  cracked  tip  as  something  wonderful.  He  is 
entered  to  run.  On  trial,  he  turns  out  to  be 
next  to  Bothing ;  and  the  backers,  to  save  their 
reputation,  put  it  about  that  the  horse  was  play- 
ed'tricks  with.  There  is  hard^  a  great  race, 
but  you  hear  something  about  horses  going  amiss 
by  foul  play." 

"  Do  many  of  these  boys  become  jockeys  t" 

"  Mostly.  Some  of  them  are  jockeys  already, 
and  ride  *  their  own*  horses  as  they  call  them. 
Here  comes  one." 

A  miniature  man,  with  a  horsewhip  neatly 
twisted  round  the  crop  or  handle,  opens  the 
gate. 

**  Well,  Tonuny,  how  are  you.  Tommy  t" 

*•  WeU,  sir,  bobbish.     Fine  day,  Mr.  Filbert." 

Although  Mr.  Filbert  tells  us  in  a  whisper 
that  Tonmiy  is  only  twelve  next  birth-day. 
Tommy  looks  as  if  he  had  entered  far  into  his 
teens.  His  dress  is  deceptive.  Light  trowsers 
terminating  in  buttons,  laced  shoes,  long  striped 
waistcoat,  a  cut-away  coat,  a  colored  cravat,  a 
collar  to  which  juveniles  aspire  under  the  name 
of  '*  stick-ups,"  and  a  Paris  silk  hat,  form  his 
equipment. 

"Let's  see.  Tommy;  what  stakes  did  you 
win  lastt" 

Tommy  flicks,  vrith  the  end  of  his  whip-crop, 
a  speck  of  dirt  from  the  toe  of  his  "  off"'  shoe, 
and  replies  carelessly,  "  The  Great  Northamp- 
tonshire upon  Valentine.  But  then,  I  have  won 
a  many  smaller  stakes,  you  know,  Mr.  Filbert." 

"  Are  there  many  jockeys  so  young  as  Tom- 
my !" 

**  Not  many  so  young,"  says  Tommy,  tying 
a  knot  in  his  whip  thong,  "  but  a  good  many 
smaller."  Tommy  then  walks  across  the  straw- 
yard  to  speak  to  some  stable  friend  he  has  come 
to  see.  Tommy  has  not  only  the  ^>pearance, 
but  the  manners  of  a  man. 

**  That  boy  will  be  worth  money,"  says  Mr. 
Filbert.  "  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  mas- 
ter to  give  a  lad  like  that  a  hundred  pound  when 
he  wins  a  race.  As  he  can't  spend  it  in  hard- 
bake, or  ginger-beer,  or  marbles  (the  young 
rogue  doe9f  occasionally,  get  rid  of  a  pound  or 
two  in  cigars),  he  saves  it.  I  have  known  a 
\ 


racing-stable  lad  begin  the  world  at  twenty,  vrith 
from  three  to  four  thousand  pound." 

Tommy  is  hopping  b^k  over  the  straw,  as  if  - 
he  had  forgotten   something.     "  O,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  not  asking  before,"  he  says,  "  but^ 
how  does  Mrs.  Filbert  find  herself  V* 

'*  Quite  well,  thank  you.  Tommy.'*  Tommy 
says  he  is  glad  to  hear  it,  and  walks  off  like  a 
family-man. 

Owt  interview  with  Mr.  Filbert  is  finished, 
and  we  pace  toward  the  race-course  vrith  its  in- 
defatigable clerk.  Presently,  he  points  to  a 
huge  white  object  that  rears  its  leaden  roof  on 
the  apex  of  the  highest  of  the  "  Dovms."  It  is 
the  Grand  Stand.  It  is  so  extensive,  so  strong, 
and  so  complete,  that  it  seems  built  for  eternity, 
instead  of  for  busy  use  during  one  day  in  the 
year,  and  for  smaller  requisitions  during  three 
others.  Its  stability  is  equal  to  St.  Paul's,  or 
the  Memnonian  Temple.  Our  astonishment, 
already  excited,  is  increased  when  our  cicerone 
tells  us  that  he  pays  as  rent  and  in  subscriptions 
to  stakes  to  be  run  for,  nearly  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  for  that  stand.  Expecting 
an  unusually  great  concourse  of  visitors  this 
year,  he  has  erected  a  new  wing,  extended  the 
betting  inclosure,  and  fitted  up  two  apartments 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  ladies. 

Here  we  are !  Let  us  go  into  the  basement. 
First  into  the  weighing-house^  where  the  jockeys 
"  come  to  scale"  after  each  race.  We  Uien  in- 
spect the  offices  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  him- 
self; wine-cellars,  beer-cellazs.  Larders,  sculle- 
ries, and  kitchens,  all  as  gigantically  ^>pointed, 
and  as  copiously  furnished  as  if  they  formed 
part  of  an  ogre's  castle.  To  furnish  the  refresh- 
ment-saloon, the  Grand  Stand  has  in  store  two 
thousand  four  hundred  tumblers,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  vrine-glasses,  three  thousand  plates 
and  dishes,  and  several  of  the  most  elegant  vases 
we  have  seen  out  of  the  Glass  Palace,  decorated 
with  artificial  flowers.  An  exciting  odor  of 
cookery  meets  us  in  our  descent.  Rows  of  spits 
are  turning  rows  of  joints  before  blazing  walls 
of  fire.  Cooks  are  trassing  fowls ;  confectioners 
are  making  jellies ;  kitchen-maids  are  plucking 
pigeons ;  huge  crates  of  boiled  tongues  are  being 
garnished  on  dishes.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
legs  of  lamb,  sixty-five  saddles  of  lamb,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  shoulders  of  lamb ;  in  short,  a 
whole  flock  of  sixty-five  lambs  have  to  be  roasted, 
and  dished,  and  garnished,  by  the  Derby  Day. 
Twenty  rounds  of  beef,  four  hundred  lobsters, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tongues,  twenty  fillets  of 
veal,  one  hundred  sirioins  of  bee^  five  hundred 
spring  chickens,  three  hundred  and  fifty  pigeon- 
pies  ;  a  countless  number  of  quartern  loaves,  and 
an  incredible  quantity  of  ham  have  to  be  out  up 
into  sandwiches;  eight  hundred  eggs  have  got 
to  be  boiled  for  the  pigeon-pies  and  salads.  The 
forests  of  lettuces,  the  acres  of  cress,  and  beds 
of  radishes,  which  will  have  to  be  chopped  up; 
the  gallons  of  *'  dressings'*  that  vrill  have  to  be 
poured  out  and  converted  into  salads  for  the  in- 
satiable Derby  Day,  will  be  best  understood  by 
a  memorandum  from  the  chief  of  that  depart- 
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raent  to  the  ch^e-^cuisine,  which  happened, 
accidentally,  to  fidl  under  our  notice :  **  Praj 
don't  forget  a  large  tuh  and  a  biich-broom  for 
mixing  the  salad  !*' 

We  are  preparing  to  ascend,  when  we  hear 
the  familiar  sound  of  a  printing  machine.  Are 
we  deceived  1  O,  no!  The  Grand  Stand  is 
like  the  kingdom  of  China — self-supporting,  self- 
sustaining.  It  scorns  foreign  aid ;  even  to  the 
printing  of  the  Racing  Lists.  This  is  the  source 
of  the  innumerable  cards  with  which  hawkers 
persecute  the  sporting  world  on  its  way  to  the 
Derby,  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  the 
Grand  Stand.  **  Dorling^s  Ust !  Dorling*s  cor- 
rect list!  with  the  names  of  the  horses,  and 
colors  of  the  riders !" 

We  ai^  now  in  the  hall.  On  our  left,  are 
the  pariors — refreshment  rooms  specially  de* 
voted  to  the  Jockey  Club ;  on  our  right,  a  set 
of  seats,  reserved,  from  the  days  of  Fl3ring 
Childers,  for  the  members  of  White's  Club- 
house. 

We  step  out  upon  the  lawn ;  in  the  midst  is 
the  betting-ring,  where  sums  of  money  of  fabul- 
ous amounts  change  hands. 

The  first  floor  is  entirely  occupied  with  a  re- 
freshment-room and  a  police  court.  Summioy 
justice  is  the  law  of  the  Grand  Stand.  Two 
magistrates  sit  during  the  races.  Is  a  pick- 
pocket detected,  a  thimble-rigger  caught,  a  po- 
liceman assaulted  1  The  delinquent  is  brought 
round  to  the  Grand  Stand,  -to  be  convicted,  sen- 
tenced, and  imprisoned  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
takes  to  run  a  mile  race. 

The  sloping  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  in 
steps ;  the  spectator  from  that  point  has  a  biidV 
cye  view  of  the  entire  proceedings,  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  beautifully  pic- 
turesque. When  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
is  brightened  and  broken  by  the  vast  multitude 
that  assembles  here  upon  the  Derby  Day,  it 
presents  a  whole  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
worid. 

On  that  great  occasion,  an  unused  spectator 
might  imagine  that  all  I^ndon  turned  out. 
There  u  little  perceptible  difierence  in  the  bus- 
tle of  its  crowded  streets,  but  all  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Epsom  Downs  are  so  thronged  and 
blocked  by  every  description  of  carriage,  that  it 
is  marvelous  to  consider  how,  when,  and  where 
they  were  all  made — out  of  what  possible  wealth 
they  are  all  maintained — and  by  what  laws  the 
supply  of  horses  is  kept  equal  to  the  demand. 
Near  the  favorite  bridges,  and  at  various  leading 
points  of  the  leading  roads,  clusters  of  people 
post  themselves  by  nine  o'clock  to  see  the  Derby 
people  pass.  Then  come  flitting  by,  barouches, 
phaetons,  Broughams,  gigs,  four-wheeled  chaises, 
four-in-hands.  Hansom  cabs,  cabs  of  lesser  note, 
chaise-carts,  donkey-carts,  tilted  vanH  made  ar- 
borescent with  green  boughs,  and  canying  no 
end  of  people,  and  a  cask  of  beer— equestrians, 
pedestrians,  horse-dealers,  gentlemen,  notabili- 
ties, and  swindlers,  by  tens  of  thousande-— 
gradually  thickening  and  accumulating,  until,  at 
last,  a  mile  short  of  the  turnpike,  they  become 


wedged  together,  and  are  very  slowly  filtered 
through  layers  of  policemen,  mounted  and  a-^oot, 
until,  one  by  one,  they  pass  the  gate,  and  skuny 
down  the  hill  beyond.  The  meet  singular  com- 
binations occur  in  these  turnpike  stoppages  and 
presses.  Four-in-hand  leaders  look  affection- 
ately over  the  shoulders  of  ladies,  in  bright 
shawls,  perched  in  gigs ;  poles  of  carriages  ap- 
pear, uninvited,  in  the  midst  of  social  parties  in 
phaetons ;  little,  &st,  short-stef^ping  ponies  run 
up  carriage-wheels  before  they  can  be  stopped, 
and  hold  on  behind  like  footmen.  Now,  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  unaccustomed  to  public  driving, 
gets  into  astonishing  perplexities.  Now,  the 
Hansom  cab  whisks  craftOy  in  and  out,  and 
seems  occasionalUy  to  fly  over  a  wagon  or  so. 
Now  the  post-boy,  on  a  jibbing  or  a  shjring 
horse,  curses  the  evil  hour  of  his  birth,  and  is 
ingl6riously  assisted  by  the  shabby  hostler  out 
of  place,  who  is  walking  down  with  seven  shabby 
companions,  more  or  less  equine,  open  to  the 
various  chances  of  the  road.  Now,  the  air  is 
fresh,  and  the  dust  flies  thick  and  fast  Now, 
the  canvas  booths  upon  the  cdurse  are  seen  to 
glisten  and  flutter  in  the  distance.  Now,  the 
adventurous  vehicles  make  cuts  across,  and  get 
into  ruts  and  gravel-pits.  Now,  the  heather  in 
bloom  is  like  a  field  of  gold,  and  the  roar  of 
voices  is  like  a  wmd.  Now,  we  leave  the  hard 
road  and  go  smoothly  rolling  over  the  soft  green 
turf,  attended  by  an  aimy  of  importunate  wor- 
shipers in  red  jackets  and  stable  jackets,  who 
make  a  very  Juggernaut  car  of  our  equipage, 
and  now  breathlessly  call  us  My  Lord,  and  now, 
Your  Honor.  Now,  we  pass  the  outer  settle- 
ments of  tents,  where  pots  and  kettles  are— 
where  gipsy  children  are — ^where  airy  stabling 
i»— -where  tares  for  horses  may  be  bought — 
where  water,  water,  water,  is  proclaimed — where 
the  Tumbler  in  an  old  pea-coat,  vrith  a  spangled 
fillet  round  his  head,  eats  oystera,  while  his 
wife  takes  care  of  the  golden  globes,  and  the 
knives,  and  also  of  the  starry  little  boy,  their  son, 
who  lives  principally  upside-down.  Now,  we 
pay  our  one  pound  at  the  barrier,  and  go  faster 
on,  still  Juggemautwise,  attended  by  our  de- 
votees, udtil  at  last  we  are  drawn,  and  rounded, 
and  backed,  and  sidled,  and  cursed,  and  com- 
plimented, and  vociferated,  into  a  station  on  the 
hill  opposite  the  Grand  Stand,  where  we  pres- 
ently find  ourselves  on  foot,  much  bewildered, 
waited  on  by  five  respectful  persons,  who  tcill 
brush  us  all  at  once. 

Well,  to  be  sure,  there  never  was  such  a 
Derby  Day,  as  this  present  Dertiy  Day !  Never, 
to  be  sure,  were  there  so  many  carriages,  so 
many  fours,  so  many  twos,  so  many  otiCBy  so 
many  horsemen,  so  many  people  who  have  come 
down  by  *'  rail,"  so  many  fbie  ladies  in  so  many 
Broughams,  so  many  of  Fortnum  and  Mason's 
hampers,  so  much  ice  and  champagne !  If  I 
were  on  the  turf,  and  had  a  horse  to  enter  foi 
the  Derby,  I  would  call  that  horse  Fortnum  and 
Mason,  convinced  that  with  that  name  he  would 
beat  the  field.  Public  opmion  would  bring  him 
in  somehow.     Look  where  I  will — in  some  con- 
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nactiop  with  Uie  carriagec — made  &st  upon  the 
top,  or  occupying  the  box,  or  tied  up  behind,  or 
dangKng  below,  or  peeping  out  of  window — I 
see  Fortnum  and  Maaon.  And  now.  Heavens  ! 
all  the  hampers  fly  wide  open,  and  the  green 
Downs  burst  into  a  blossom  of  lobster-salad ! 

As  if  the  great  Trafalgar  signal  had  been 
suddenly  displayed  from  the  top  of  the  Grand 
Stand,  every  man  proceeds  to  do  his  duty.  The 
weaker  spirits,  who  were  aahamed  to  set  the 
great  example,  follow  it  instantly,  and  all  around 
me  there  are.  table-cloths,  pies,  chickens,  hams, 
tongues,  rolls,  lettuces,  radishes,  shell-fish,  broad- 
bottomed  bottles,  clinking  glasses,  and  carriages 
turned  inside  out.  Amid  the  hum  of  voices  a 
bell  lings.  What's  that  ?  What's  the  matter  1 
They  are  clearing  the  course.  Never  mind. 
Try  the  pigeon-pie.  A  roar.  What*s  the  mat- 
ter! It's  only  the  dog  npon  the  course.  Is 
that  alii  Glass  of  wine.  Another  roar.  What's 
that  1  It's  only  the  man  who  wants  to  cross  the 
course,  and  is  intercepted,  and  brought  back.  Is 
that  all?  I  wonder  whether  it  is  always  the 
same  dog  and  the  same  man,  year  afler  year! 
A  great  roar.  What's  the  matter  ?  By  Jupiter, 
they  are  going  to  start. 

A  deeper  hum  and  a  louder  roar.  Every  body 
standing  on  Fortnum  and  Mason.  Now  they're 
off!  No.  iVoir  they're  off!  No.  iV<m>  they're 
off!     No.    iVow  they  are !    Yes! 

There  they  go !  Here  they  come  !  Where  t 
Keep  your  eye  on  Tottenham  Comer,  and  you'll 
see  *em  coming  round  in  half*  a  minute.  Good 
gracious,  look  at  the  Grand  Stand,  piled  up  with 
human  beings  to  the  top,  and  at  the  wonderful 
effect  of  changing  light  as  all  their  faces  and  un- 
covered heads  turn  suddenly  this  way !  Here 
they  are!  Who  isl  The  horses!  Wherel 
Here  they  come !  Green  first.  No :  Red  first. 
No  :  Blue  first.  No :  the  Favorite  first !  Who 
says  sot  Look!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  All  over. 
Glorious  race.  Favorite  wins!  Two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  lost  and  w<m.  You  don't  say 
so  t     Pass  the  pie ! 

Now,  the  pigeons  fly  away  with  the  news. 
Now,  every  one  dismounts  from  the  top  of  Fort- 
num and  Mason,  and  falls  to  work  with  greater 
earnestness  than  before,  on  carriage  boxes,  sides, 
tops,  wheels,  steps,  roofs,  and  rumbles.  Now, 
the  living  stream  upon  the  course,  dammed  for  a 
tittle  while  at  one  point,  is  released,  and  spreads 
like  parti-colored  grain.  Now,  the  roof  of  the 
Grand  Stand  is  deserted.  Now,  rings  are  formed 
upon  the  course,  where  strong  men  stand  in 
pyramids  on  ope  another's  h«»ds;  where  the 
Highland  lady  dances;  where  the  Devonshire 
Lad  sets-to  with  the  Bantam;  where  the  Tumbler 
throws  the  golden  globes  about,  with  the  starry 
little  boy  tied  round  him  in  a  knot 

Now,  all  the  variety  of  human  riddles  who 
propound  themselves  on  race-courses,  come  about 
the  carriages,  to  be  guessed.  Now,  the  gipliy 
woman,  with  the  flasUng  red  or  yellow  handker- 
chief about  her  head,  aad  the  strange  silvery- 
hoarse  voice,  appears.  My  pretty  gentleman,  to 
tcU  your  fortm,  sir ;  for  you  have  a  merry  eye, 


my  gentleman,  and  surprises  is  in  store  ibr  you, 
connected  with  a  dark  lady  as  loves  you  better 
than  you  love  a  kiss  in  a  dark  comer  when  the 
moon's  a-shining;  for  you  have  a  lively  'art, 
my  gentleman,  and  you  shall  know  her  secret 
thoughts,  and  the  first  and  last  letters  of  her 
name,  my  pretty  gentleman,  if  you  will  cross 
your  poor  gip«y*s  hand  with  a  little  bit  of  silver, 
fi>r  the  luck  of  the  fortin  as  the  gipsy  vrill  read 
tme,  from  the  lines  of  your  hand,  my  gentleman, 
both  as  to  what  is  past,  and  present,  and  to  come. 
NoWi  the  Ethiopians,  looking  unutterably  hideous 
in  the  sunlight,  play  old  banjoes  and  bones,  on 
which  no  man  could  perform  ten  years  ago,  but 
which,  it  seems,  any  man  may  play  now,  if  ho 
win  only  blacken  his  fiice,  put  on  a  crisp  vrig,  a 
white  waistcoat  and  wristbe^ds,  a  large  white  tie, 
and  give  his  mind  to  it.  Now,  the  sickly-looking 
ventriloquist,  with  an  anxious  fiice  (and  always 
with  a  wife  in  a  shawl)  teaches  the  alphabet  to 
the  puppet  pupil,  whom  he  takes  out  of  his 
pocket.  Now,  my  sporting  gentlemen,  you  may 
ring  the  Bull,  the  Bull,  the  Bull ;  you  may  ring 
the  Bull !  Now,  try  your  luck  at  Uie  knock-em- 
downs,  my  Noble  Swells — twelve  heaves  for  six- 
pence, and  a  pincushion  in  the  centre,  worth  ten 
times  the  money !  Now,  the  Noble  Swells  take 
five  shillings'  worth  oi  "  heaves,"  and  carry  off  a 
halfpenny  wooden  pear  in  triumph.  Now.  it 
hails,  as  it  always  does  hail,  formidable  wooden 
truncheons  round  the  heads,  bodies  and  shins  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  said  knock-em-downs, 
whom  nothing  hurts.  Now,  inscratable  creat- 
ures in  smock  frocks,  beg  for  bottles.  Now,  a 
coarse  vagabond,  or  idiot,  or  a  compound  of  the 
two,  never  beheld  by  mortal  off  a  race-course, 
minces  about,  with  ample  skirts  and  a  tattered 
parasol,  counterfeiting  a  woman.  Now,  a  shabby 
man,  with  an  overhanging  forehead,  and  a  slink- 
ing eye,  produces  a  small  board,  and  invites  your 
attention  to  something  novel  and  curious-T^hree 
thimbles  and  one  little  pea — ^with  a  one,  two, 
three-'and  a  two,  three,  one— and  a  one— and  a 
two — ^in  the  middle — bright  hand,  left  hand — go 
you  any  bet  from  a  crown  to  five  sovereigns  you 
don't  lift  the  thimble  the  pea's  under!  Now, 
another  gentleman  (with  a  stick)  much  interested 
in  the  experiment,  will  "  go'*  two  sovereigns  that 
he  does  lift  the  thimble,  provided  strictly  that  the 
shabby  man  holds  his  hand  still,  and  don't  touch 
'em  again.  Now,  the  bet's  made,  and  the  gentle- 
man with  the  stick,  lifts  obviously  the  wrong 
thunble,  and  loses.  Now,  it  is  as  clear  as  day  to 
an  innocent  bystander,  that  the  loser  must  have 
won  if  he  had  not  blindly  lifted  the  wrong  thmible 
— in  which  he  is  strongly  confirmed  by  another 
gentleman  witii  a  stick,  also  much  interested, 
who  proposes  to  "go  him"  halves — a  fifiendly 
sovereign  to  his  sovereign — against  the  bank. 
Now,  the  innocent  agrees,  and  loses;  and  so 
the  worid  turns  round  bringing  innocents  with  it 
in  abundance,  though  the  three  confederates  are 
wretched  actors,  and  could  live  by  no  other  trade 
if  they  couldn't  do  it  better. 

Now,  there  is  another  bell,  and  another  clear- 
ing of  the  course,  and  another  dog,  and  another 
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man,  and  another  race.  Now,  there  are  all  these 
things  all  over  again.  Now,  down  among  the 
carriage-wheels  and  poles,  a  scrubby  growth  of 
drunken  post-boys  and  the  like  has  sprung  into 
existence,  like  weeds  among  the  many-colored 
flowers  of  fine  ladies  in  Broughams,  and  so  forth. 
Now,  the  drinking-booths  are  all  full,  and  to- 
baoco-smoke  is  abroad,  and  an  extremely  ctvil 
gentleman  confidentially  proposes  roulette.  And 
now,  faces  begin  to  be  jaded,  and  horses  are 
harnessed,  and  wherever  the  old  gray-headed 
beggarman  goes,  he  gets  among  traces  and 
splinter-bars,  and  is  roared  at 

So,  now,  we  are  on  the  road  again,  going 
home.  Now,  there  are  longer  stoppages  than  in 
the  mpming ;  for  we  are  a  dense  mass  of  men 
and  women,  wheels,  horses,  and  dust.  Now,  all 
the  houses  on  the  road  seem  to  be  turned  inside 
out,  like  the  carriages  on  the  course,  and  the 
pe<^e  belonging  to  the  houses,  like  the  people 
belonging  to  the  carriages,  occupy  stations  which 
they  never  occupy  at  another  time-^^n  leads,  on 
housetops,  on  out-buildings,  at  windows,  in 
balconies,  in  doorways,  in  gardens.  Schools  are 
drawn  out  to  see  the  company  go  by.  The  acade- 
mies for  young  gentlemen  favor  us  with  dried 
peas;  the  Establishments  for  Young  Ladies 
(into  which  sanctuaries  many  wooden  pears  are 
pitched),  with  bright  eyes.  We  become  senti^ 
mental,  and  wish  we  could  many  Clapham. 
The  crowd  thickens  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
All  London  appears  to  have  come  out  to  see  us. 
It  is  like  a  trium{^ant  entry — except  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  rather  amuse  than  impress  the 
populAce.  There  are  little  love-scenes  among 
the  chestnut  trees  by  the  roadmde — young  gentle- 
men in  gardens  resentful  of  glances  at  young 
ladies  from  coach-tops— other  young  gentlemen 
in  other  gardens,  whose  arms,  encircling  young 
ladies,  seem  to  be  trained  like  the  vines.  There 
are  good  family  pictures — stout  fiithers  and  jolly 
mothers — ^rosy  cheeks  squeezed  in  between  the 
rails — and  infinitesimal  jockeys  winning  in  can- 
ters on  walking-sticks.  There  are  smart  maid- 
servants among  the  grooms  at  stable-doors,  where 
Cook  looms  large  and  glowing.  There  is  plenty 
of  smoking  and  drinking  among  the  tilted  vans 
and  at  the  public-houses,  and  some  singing,  but 
general  order  and  good-humor.  So,  we  leave 
the  gardens  and  come  into  the  streets,  and  if  we 
there  encounter  a  few  ruffians  throwing  flour  and 
chalk  about,  we  know  them  for  the  dregs  and 
refuse  of  a  fine,  trustworthy  people,  deserving 
of  all  confidence  and  honor. 

And  now  we  are  at  home  again — ^far  from 
absolutely  certain  of  the  name  of  the  winner  of 
the  Derby — knowing  nothing  whatever  about 
any  other  race  of  the  day — still  tenderiy  afiected 
by  the  beauty  of  Clapham^ — and  thoughtful  over 
the  ashes  of  Fortnum  and  Mason. 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

WHILE  reading  Hartley  Coleridge's  Ufe,  we 
have  been  often  grieved,  but  never  for  a  mo- 
ment have  been  tempted  to  anger.  There  is  so 
much  bonhomie,  so  much  unaffected  oddity,  he  is 


such  a  queer  being,  such  a  charadtrj  in  short,  that 
you  laugh  more  than  you  cry,  and  wonder  more 
than  you  laugh.  The  judge  would  bo  a  sevete 
one  who  could  keep  his  gravity  while  trjitig  hhn. 
One  mischief,  too,  which  often  attend*  ftidty 
men  of  genius  is  wanting  in  him.  He  btfl  not 
turned  his  "diseases  into  commodities** — parad- 
ed his  vices  as  if  they  were  virtues,  nor  sought 
to  circulate  their  virus.  He  is,  as  the  old  di- 
vines were  wont  to  say,  a  **  sensible  siimer,** 
and  lies  so  prostrate  that  none  will  have  the 
heart  to  trample  on  him.  His  vices,  too,  were 
so  peculiarly  interwoven  with  Ins  idiosyncrasy, 
which  was  to  the  last  degree  peculiar,  that  they 
can  find  no  imitators.  When  vice  seems  ludi- 
crous and  contemptible,  few  follow  it ;  it  is  only 
when  covered  with  the  gauzy  vail  of  sentiment- 
alism,  or  when  deliberately  used  as  a  foil  to  set 
oflf  brilliant  powers,  that  it  exerts  an  attraction 
dangerously  compounded  of  its  native  charm, 
and  the  splendors  which  shine  beside  it.  Men 
who  are  disposed  to  copy  the  sins  of  a  gifted, 
popular,  and  noble  poet  like  Byron,  and  who, 
gazing  at  his  sun-like  beams,  absorb  his  spots 
into  their  darkened  and  swimming  eyes,  can 
only  look  with  mockery,  pity,  and  avoidance 
upon  the  slips  of  an  odd  little  man,  driveling 
amid  the  hedgerows  and  ditches  of  the  lake 
country,  even  although  his  accomplishments 
were  great,  his  genius  undoubted,  and  his  name 
Coleridge. 

His  nature  was,  indeed,  intensely  singular. 
One  might  fancy  him  extracted  from  his  father's 
side,  while  he  slept,  and  dreamed.  He  was  like 
an  embodied  dream  of  that  mighty  wizard.  He 
had  not  the  breadth,  the  length,  or  the  height  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge's  mind,  but  he  had  much  of  his 
subtlety,  his  learning,  his  occasional  sweetness, 
and  his  tremulous  tenderness.  He  was  never, 
and  yet  always  a  child.  The  precocity  he  dis- 
played was  amazing — and  precocious,  and  no- 
thing more,  he  continued  to  the  end.  His  life 
was  a  perpetual  promise  to  be — a  rich  unexpand- 
ed  bud — while  his  father's  ^as  a  perpetual 
promise  to  do — a  flower  without  adequate  fruit. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  when  the  father  first  saw 
his  child  his  far-stretching  eye  was  clouded  vrith 
sorrow  as  he  thought.  If  I — a  whole,  such  as 
has  seldom  been  created,  have  had  difficulty  in 
standing  alone,  how  can  this  part  of  myself! 
If  a  frail  tendency,  running  across  my  being, 
has  damaged  me,  what  is  to  become  of  one 
whose  name  is  Frailty !"  Some  such  thought 
was  apparently  in  his  prophetic  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  sonnet  beginning  with 

**  Charlef.  my  slow  hoart  was  only  sad,**  &c. 
Nor  did  the  future  history  of  the  child  belie  the 
augury  of  this  poetic  sigh  of  a  fond,  yet  fearing 
parent,  over  the  extracted,  embodied  frailty  and 
fineness  of  his  own  being. 

Indeed,  a  circle  of  evil  auguries  surrounded 
the  childhood  of  little  Hartley.  The  calm,  quiet 
eye  of  Wordsworth  surveyed  the  sports  of  the 
child,  and  finding  them  those  of  no  common  in- 
fant, he  wrote  the  poem  to  "  H.  C,  six  years 
old,"  where  he  says — 
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**  Tboa  art  ft  dew>drop  which  ttie  mom  brings  forth, 
lU-fitted  to  tttftaiii  unkindly  shookt, 
Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth." 

His  power  of  youthful  foncy  and  bnguaj^  was 
wonderfoL  Not  even  Scott's  story-telling  facul- 
ty was  equal  to  his.  He  delighted  in  recounting 
to  his  brother  and  companions,  not  a.  series  of 
tales,  but  **  one  continuous  tale,  regularly  evolved, 
and  possessing  a  real  unity,  enchaining  the  at- 
tention of  his  auditors  for  a  space  of  years.'* 
**  This  enormous  romance^  far  exceeding  in 
length  the  compositions  oC  Calprenede,  Scudery, 
or  Richardson,  thou|^  delivered  without  pre- 
meditation, had  a  progressive  story  with  many 
turns  and  complications,  with  salient  points  re- 
curring at  intervals,  with  a  suspended  interest 
varying  in  intensity,  and  occasionally  wrought 
up  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  at  length  a  final 
catastrophe  and  conclusion."  While  construct- 
ing this  he  was  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age. 

A  curiosityt  Hartley  Coleridge  commenced 
life  by  being — and  a  curiosity,  somewhat  batter- 
ed and  soiled^  he  continued  to  the  end.  His 
peculiarity  lay  in  such  a  combination  of  wonder- 
ful powers  and  wonderful  weaknesses,  of  the 
mind  of  a  man,  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  the 
body  of  a  dwarf,  of  purposes  proud  and  high, 
and  habits  mean  and  low — as  has  seldom  b^ 
witnessed.  The  wild  disorganization  produced 
by  such  a  medley  of  contradictory  qualities,  no 
discipline,  no  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances, nothing*  perhaps,  but  death  or  miracle 
could  have  reconciled.  He  was  not  deranged — 
but  he  was  disarranged  in  the  roost  extraordina- 
ry degree.  And  such  darit  disarrangements  are 
sometimes  more  hopeless  than  ma^ess  itself 
There  is  nothing  for  them  but  that  they  be 
taken  down,  and  cast  into  the  new  mould  of  the 
grave. 

This  original  tendency  and  formation  are  thus 
described  by  his  brother :  '*  He  had  a  certain 
infirmity  of  will — the  specific  evil  of  his  life. 
His  sensibility  was  intense,  and  he  had  not 
wherewithal  to  control  it.  He  could  not  open 
a  letter  without  trembling.  He  shrank  from 
mental  pain — he  was  beyond  measure  impatient 
of  constraint.  He  was  liable  to  paroxysms  of 
rage,  often  the  disguise  of  pity,  self-accusation, 
or  other  painful  emotion — anger  it  could  hardly 
be  called — during  which  he  bit  his  arm  or  finger 
violently.  He  yielded,  as  it  were  unconscious- 
ly, to  slight  temptations,  slight  in  themselves, 
and  slight  to  him,  as  if  swayed  by  a  mechanical 
impulse  apart  from  his  own  volition.  It  kxAed 
lik»  an  organic  defect — a  congenital  imperfec- 
tion." 

"Of  luch  materialfl  wretched  men  are  made." 
And  so  it  fered  vrith  poor  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Up,  indeed,  to  the  time  (1814)  when  ho  left 
school,  he  seems  to  have  been  as  happy  as  most 
schoolboys  are — ^nay,  happier  than  most,  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  carry- 
ing on  his  English  studies  in  his  libraiy  at  Al- 
lanbank,  in  the  vale  of  Grasmere,  and  having 
become  acquainted  with  John  Wilson,  then  re- 
siding at  his  beautiful  seat,  Elleray,  on  the  banks 


of  Windermere,  who  became  from  that  time,  and 
continued  to  the  last,  one  of  his  kindest  friends. 
Through  Mr.  Southey's  active  intervention,  he 
was  sent  to  Merton  College,  Oxford.  His  curri- 
culum there  was  at  first  d^tinguished. '  If  infe- 
rior in  scholarship  to  many,  he  yielded  to  none 
in  general  knowledge,  in  genius,  and,  above  all, 
in  conversation.  Ultimately  he  gained  a  fellow- 
ship HI  Oriel,  with  high  distinction.  But  his 
powers  of  table-talk  became  snares  to  him,  and 
at  the  dose  of  his  probationary  year  he  **  was 
judged  to  have  forfeited  his  fellowship  on  the 
ground  mainly  of  intemperance."  Great  efforts 
were  made  by  his  father  and  others  to  reverse 
the  sentence— 4>ut  in  vain.  His  ruin  was  now 
only  a  question  of  time.  He  repaired  to  London, 
but  the  precarious  life  of  a  mah  of  letters  was 
fitted  to  nurse  instead  of  checking  his  morbid 
tendencies  and  unhappy  habits.  He  next  re- 
turned to  the  Lake  country,  commenced  a  school 
hi  conjunction  with  another  gentleman,  and  even 
talked  of  entering  into  holy  orders.  But  nothing 
would  prosper  with  him.  His  school  dwindled 
away,  and  he  was  reduced  to  make  a  scrambling 
livelihood  by  contributing  to  periodicals;  do- 
mesticated the  while  at  Grasmere,  in  the  house 
of  a  former's  widow.  Various  attempts  were 
made,  ever  and  anon,  to  make  him  useful — by 
taking  him  to  Leeds  to  edit  a  biographical  woric ; 
assisting  a  friend  in  teaching  school  at  Ledbergfa, 
dtc ;  but  all  in  vain.  To  Grasmere  he  as  imi- 
fbrmly  found  his  way  back,  to  resume  his  erratic 
existence.  In  1845,  his  toother's  death  brought 
him  an  annuity,  which  placed  him  on  a  footing 
of  complete  independence.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  employed  fitfully  in  literary  eflfort, 
wrote  poems,  contributed  papers  to  *'  Blackwood's 
Magazine,"  and  delivered  occasional  addresses 
to  literary  socities.  He  was  gentle,  amiable, 
frank;  and,  notwithstanding  1:^  oddities  and 
errors,  was  a  great  fiivorite  with  all  classes  in 
Cumberland.  He  was,  as  a  churchman  and 
politician,  liberal,  almost  radical,  in  his  opinions. 
He  was  a  daily  reader  of  his  Bible.  To  the 
last,  he  struggled  sore  to  unloose  the  accursed 
bands  of  indolence  and  sensualism  which  bound 
him ;  but  to  little  purpose. 

At  length,  in  die  beginning  of  1849,  he  de- 
parted this  life,  after  giving  various  evidences  of 
a  penitent  spirit.  He  fies  now  in  a  spot,  beside 
which,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  the  dust  of  one 
— aUke,  but  oh,  how  different! — ^Wordsworth, 
was  to  be  consigned.  He  was  in  his  fifty-sec- 
ond year.  "His  coffin,  at  the  funeral,  was 
light  as  that  of  a  child."  "  It  was,"  says  his 
brother,  "  a  winter's  day  when  he  was  carried  to 
his  last  earthly  home,  cold,  but  fine,  vrith  a  few 
slight  scuds  of  sleet  and  gleams  of  sunshine,  one 
of  which  greeted  us  as  we  entered  Grasmere, 
and  another  smiled  brightly  through  the  church- 
window.    May  it  rest  upon  his  memory !" 

THE  ORIENTAL  SALOONS  IN  MADRIR 
"  pOME,"  said  Don  Philippe  to  us  one  evon^ 


ing,  '*  come  with  me  to  a  ball  at  the  Salon 


de  Oriente,  where  you  will  see   a  picture  of 
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Madrilenian  life,  too  characteristic  to  be  over- 
looked-wi  miniature  of  its  beauty,  its  taste,  and 
its  profligacy  combined,  which  no  stranger  who 
visits  the  metropolis  should  fell  to  note,  and 
studiously  observe/^  Having  nothing  of  greater 
importance  before  us,  we  assented  forthwith  to 
the  proposal  of  our  entertaining  teacher,  who 
t*scorted  us  thither,  as  soon  as  we  could  put 
ourselves  in  proper  trim  for  the  occasion.  The 
Arst  glimpse  of  the  ball-room  was  like  a  fairy 
scene.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of  an  Oriental 
palace,  tastefully  painted  and  illuminated  with 
glittering  chandeUers,  in  the  most  brilliant  man- 
ner. The  hall  was  quite  thronged  with  persons 
of  both  sexes,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  dancing  the  ''  Polka  Mazurka,"  to 
the  inspiring  music  of  a  full  and  splendid  band. 
So  exciting  was  the  i^iectade,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  we  restrained  ourselves 
for  a  few  moments  from  rushing  into  the  midst 
of  the  throng,  and  finally  we  broke  from  all  re- 
straint, and  bade  defiance  to  the  counsels  of 
Don  Philippe,  who  evidently  regarded  us  in  the 
light  of  a  couple  of  hot  headed  youths,  whose 
harvest  of  wild  oats  had  not  yet  been  fully 
gathered.  Away  we  dashed  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  merxy  spoxt  as  if,  with  military  aidor,  we 
intended  to  carry  the  place  by  storm;  having 
secured  a  pair  of  female  prizes,  whose  brilliant 
eyes,  like  lodestones,  had  drawn  us  toward  than, 
while  under  our  sudden  spell  of  excitement  we 
mingled  with  the  concourse  of  laughing  dancers, 
and  became  ourselves  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 
The  bright  glances  which  gleamed  around  us, 
from  every  female  eye,  were  softer  than  the 
blushes  of  the  moonbeams !  Every  cheek  was 
flushed  with  pleasure ;  every  Up  was  red  with 
joy!  The  men.  were  wild  wkh  frolic,  and 
the  youthful  damsels  intoxicated  with  delight. 
Among  the  fortner,  whom  should  I  recognize, 
to  my  infinite  surprise  and  astonishment,  but 
my  faithful  guide  to  Segovia  and  the  Escurial. 
In  his  dress  he  was  completely  metamorphosed 
into  a  feshionable  gentleman,  with  white  waist- 
coat and  gloves,  and  the  remainder  of  his  suit 
of  fine  black  broadcloth.  In  manners,  he  had 
not  a  superior  in  the  room.  Approaching  me 
with  respect,  but  with  the  polished  ease  of  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  the  world,  he  saluted 
us  with  unaffected  cordiality,  and  then  invited 
us  to  partake  of  some  refits^unents  virith  him  in 
an  adjoining  apartment,  expressly  intended  and 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  We  did  not  wish  to 
offend  him  by  a  refrisal.  and  therefore  assented 
to  his  desire.  Seating  ourselves  at  a  table  to- 
gether, we  called  for  a  fiivorite  beverage  among 
the  Spaniards,  composed  of  small-beer  and  lemon, 
mixed  in  proportions  to  suit  the  taste  of  those 
desiring  it.  An  immense  bowl,  supplied  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  iced  lemonade,  was  first 
brought  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
before  us.  Two  or  three  bottles  of  beer  were 
then  opened  and  poured  into  this  general  re- 
ceptacle, the  contents  of  which  were  stirred 
up  briskly  with  a  kind  of  ladle  or  large  spoon. 


Each  of  us  then  helped  himself  to  the  frothy 
compound,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  does  not  produce 
Uie  slightest  inebriating  effect. 

Turning  to  me,  my  quondam  guide  asked  if  I 
had  passed  a  pleasant  evening.  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  told  him  I  had  been  much  struck 
with  his  skillful  performance  upon  "the  light 
fimtastic  toe.**  He  seemed  delighted  with  the 
compliment,  and  praised  us  highly  in  return,  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  had  conducted  our^ 
selves  throughout  the  entertainment.  "These 
saloons,**  said  he,  "  are  resorted  to  by  all  cUsses 
of  gentlemen  in  the  metropolis,  vnthout  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  station,  though  they  do  not  sus- 
tain so  high  a  public  reputation  now  as  they  pos- 
sessed in  former  years.  This  is  owing  to  the 
foct,  that  ladies  of  station  no  longer  honor  th«m 
with  thmr  presence,  save  daring  the  period  of 
the  *  masquerades,*  when  it  is  said  that  even  the 
queen  herself  has  mingled  among  the  genenl 
throng,  confident  that  her  disguise  would  se- 
cure her  frtmi  either  scrutiny  or  recognition. 
The  females  whom  you  have  seen  here  to- 
night,** continued  my  guide,  "notwithstanding 
their  modest  appearance  and  genteel  manners, 
are  most  of  them  either  kept-mistresses  or  public 
courtesans,  while  the  younger  ones,  apparently 
under  the  protection  of  their  mothers  and  aunts, 
by  vrhom  they  are  accompanied,  have  been 
brought  hither  as  to  a  market,  in  order  to  secure 
an  *  amante*  or  lover,  and  make  the  most  profit- 
able sale  of  their  charms !  -  This  may  sound  very 
horrible  to  your  ears,  yet  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
truth.  You  can  scarcely  have  any  conception 
of  the  extent  of  vice  which  prevails  in  Madrid, 
nor  of  the  lightness  and  indifference  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  community.  She  who 
would  be  called  by  an  evil  name  in  any  other 
country,  is  only  regarded  as  a  gay  and  lively 
girl  in  Spain,  so  low  is  the  general  standard  of 
women.  Absolute  penury,  and  the  want  of  re- 
spectable employment,  have  tended  to  produce 
this  deplorable  result,  which  must  necessarily 
ensue,  wherever  the  poverty  and  mismanage- 
ment of  a  Government,  and  the  consequent  in- 
activity of  industry  and  conuneree,  does  not 
create  sufficient  occupation  for  the  poorer  classes, 
to  keep  them  above  starvation,  without  having 
recourse  to  vice.  It  really  offends  me,**  con- 
tinued my  guide,  with  considerable  warmth,  "  to 
hear  a  noble  people  abused  for  the  existence  of 
faults  which  do  not  property  befong  to  them.** 
"Bravo,**  cried  Don  Philippe,  "good,  good, 
good !  Down  with  the  government !  Send  the 
cursed  ministers  to  the  infomals,  and  we*ll  have 
a  grand  Spanish  republic.  Then  you*ll  see  if 
the  Spaniards  are  not  as  industrious  and  brave, 
and  the  women  as  virtuous  and  chaste,  as  those 
of  any  other  land  under  the  sun.  Give  the  peo- 
ple a  fair  chance,  and  they  will  rise,  like  the 
bird  you  coU  a  phosnix,  and  become  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  Success,  I  say,  to  the 
glorious  cause  of  liberty  and  republicanism  in 
Spain!*' 
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PHANTOMS  AND  REALITIES.— AN  AU- 
TOBIOGRAPHY.* 
FART  THE  THl&D-NIGHT. 

IT. 

THE  interval  of  lospense  to  which  we  were 
doomed  before  we  received  any,  tidings  of 
Forrester  seemed  to  us  interminable ;  and  our 
speculations  on  the  cause  of  his  silence  did  not 
contribute  to  make  our  solitude  the  more  endur- 
able. We  clung  together,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was 
tike  people  on  a  raft,  with  our  heads  stretched 
out,  looking  apart  into  the  distance  for  succor. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  there  came  a 
note  in  Forrester*s  handwriting  (which  I  well 
remembered),  signed  only  with  an  initial  letter, 
re<iutring  to  see  me  alone  in  a  roadside  hostelrie 
about  h  Jf  a  mile  inland.  The  note  was  cautious- 
ly worded,  so  that  if  it  fell  into  other  hands,  its 
purport  would  be  unintelligible. 

I  thought  this  strange ;  but  Fonester  was  al- 
ways fond  of  a  little  mystery,  and  on  the  jHresent 
occasion  there  might  be  a  necessity  for  it.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  that  after  I  had  read  this  note 
two  or  three  times,  I  felt  some  hesitation  about 
giving  him  the  meeting.  The  doubt  was  un- 
'wortfay  of  us  both ;  yet  I  ooukl  not  help  asking 
myself,  over  and  over  again,  why  he  wished  me 
to  go  alone  1 — why  he  appointed  to  meet  me  at 
night! — why  he  should  act  under  a  mask  in  an 
affiur  which  demanded  the  utmost  candor  on  all 
sides? — and  a  hundred  other  uncomfoitable  ques- 
tions. Circumstances  had  made  me  anxious  and 
distrustful ;  and  I  was  so  conscious  of  the  irrita- 
ble state  of  my  nerves,  that,  even  while  these 
suspicions  were  passing  through  my  brain,  I 
made  an  effort  to  do  justice  to  my  friend  by  re- 
calling to  mind  the  incidents  of  our  former  inter- 
course, throughout  which  he  had  displayed  a 
fidelity  and  steadftistness  that  entitled  him  to  my 
most  implicit  confidence.  Even  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  trust  to  him ; 
it  was  indispensable  that  we  should  know  the 
determination  of  our  implacable  enemy,  and  it 
was  through  Forrester  alone  we  oould  obtain  that 
information. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stoimy.  The  solitary 
walk  to  the  little  inn  afforded  me  time  to  collect 
myself  for  an  interview  which  I  approached  with 
no  slight  uneasiness.  I  had  left  Astrea  behind 
me  in  a  depressed  and  fretful  mood.  She  could 
not  comprehend  why  she  was  excluded  from  our 
councils,  and  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 
conspiracy  to  £shonor  and  humiliate  her.  Every 
trifling  circumstance  that  affected  her  personally 
was  viewed  in  the  same  light,  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  PoorAstraa!  Her  life  was  already 
beginning  to  jar  with  mental  discords,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  future  were  foiling  thickly  upon 
her,  and  darkening  her  path. 

The  hostelrie  at  which  I  had  the  appointment 
with  Forrester  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  bleak  com- 
mon. In  that  part  of  Ae  country  there  are  many 
similar  wastes,  stretching  a  half  mile  or  more  into 
the  interior,  covered  i^th  a  seant  and  sickly 
herbage,  and  presenting  on  the  sur&ce  an  arid 


*  Concluded  firam  the  July  Number. 


picture  of  sand,  stones,  and  shells,  as  if  these 
great,  unprofitable  pastures  had  been  redeemed 
from  the  sea  without  being  converted  into  avail- 
able land.  There  is  a  salt  flavor  in  the  air  over 
these  wild  inland  stretches;  the  sea  seems  to 
pursue  you  with  its  saline  weeds,  its  keen  winds, 
and  measured  murmurs ;  and  the  absolute  soU- 
tude  of  a  scene  in  which  you  very  rarely  meet  a 
house  or  a  tree,  is  calculated  to  make  a  dismal 
impression  on  a  person  otherwise  out  of  humor 
with  the  world.  I  felt  it  forcibly  that  night.  1 
thought  the  northeast  wind  that  swept  diagonally 
across  the  common  was  more  wintry  and  biting 
than  usual ;  and  the  red  light  in  the  distant  win- 
dow of  the  "  Jolly  Gardeners"  (of  all  conceivable 
signs  for  such  a  spot !)  looked  as  if  it  were  dancing 
away  further  and  further  from  me  as  I  advanced 
across  the  heath. 

At  last  I  reached  the  inn — a  low  tiled  house, 
with  a  tattered  portico  jutting  out  upon  the  road 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  a  few  latticed  windows, 
and  a  narrow  passage,  lighted  by  a  single  candle 
in  a  sconce  jon  the  wall,  leading  into  a  sanded 
parlor  beyond  a  little  square  '^  bar"  that  looked 
like  the  inside  of  a  cupboard,  decorated  with  a 
variety  of  jugs,  teacups,  saucers,  and  other  ware 
hung  up  in  rows  all  round.  The  house  was  al- 
together a  veiy  tolerable  ^»ecimen  of  what  used 
to  be  called  an  ale-house  in  remote  country  dis- 
stricts ;  a  place  suggestive  of  the  strictest  caution 
about  liquors,  but  where  you  might  repose  with 
confidence  on  an  impromptu  entertainment  of 
rashers  and  eggs.  It  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
house  that  Forrester  would  have  preferred  to  a 
well-appointed  hostel  in  the  days  of  our  summer 
vagrancy,  when  we  used  to  wander  toward  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate,  avoiding  beaten  tracks  and 
crowded  localities,  and  seeking  out  for  ourselves, 
whenever  we  could  find  it,  a  secluded  "  Barley- 
Mow"  shut  up  in  a  nest  of  orchards.  He  had 
not  lost  his  early  tastes — nor  had  I !  That  little 
**bar,"  with  its  innumerable  samples  of  delft, 
threw  me  back  sundry  years  of  my  life,  to  the 
time  when  I  was  free  to  dream  or  idle,  to  go  into 
the  haunts  of  men,  or  to  desert  them  at  wiU. 
The  incident  was  a  trifling  one  in  itself;  but  it 
shot  tluough  my  heart  like  a  bolt  of  fire.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  gone  out  and  left  Astrea  alone 
behind  me.  I  thought  of  her,  seated  in  her  lonely 
room,  brooding  over  her  desolation,  and  torturing 
herself  with  speculations  upon  the  business  in 
which  I  was  engaged :  whfle  1 1 — I  was  out  again 
on  the  high  road,  exulting  in  a  man's  privilege 
to  act  for  myself,  with  her  destiny,  for  good  or 
evil,  at  my  disposal,  and  possessing  the  power 
of  retuniing  into  the  world  from  whence  I  had 
drawn  her,  and  in  which  she  could  never  again 
appear!  I! — I  was  at  large  once  more,  with 
the  memories  of  the  freedom  and  tranquillity  I 
had  relinquished  tempting  my  thoughts  into  re- 
bellion. And  she  1 — alas !  she  never  seemed  in 
my  eyes  so  foriom  and  lost  as  at  that  moment ! 

A  single  glance  at  the  boxed-up  "bar,"  and 
the  honest  round  fiuse,  with  a  skin-cap  over  it, 
that  gaped  at  me  bdiind  a  complete  breastwork 
of  pewter  and  glass,  awakened  me  from  the  state 
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of  reverie  in  which  I  had  entered  the  house.  I 
dare  say  I  looked  rather  bewildered,  like  a  man 
just  shaking  oflfa  fit  of  abstraction,  for  the  honest 
round  face  immediately  started  out  of  the  chair 
which  served  as  a  socket  for  the  body  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  me  ask 
any  questions,  instantly  proposed  to  conduct  me 
to  the  gentleman  up-stairs,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  expecting  my  arrival. 

I  found  Forrester  in  a  small  room  which  was 
reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  so  sharp  and  precip- 
itate, that  they  looked  as  if  they  were  inserted 
on  the  &ce  of  the  wall.  Having  lighted  me  into 
the  room,  the  honest  face  diiappeared,  and  left 
us  alone  together. 

Forrester  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  I  thought, 
somewhat  formally ;  then  motioning  me  to  a  seat 
opposite  to  him,  waited  in  silence  till  the  landlord 
had  left  the  room. 

**  You  are  surprised  I  should  have  asked  you 
to  come  here,**  he  said. 

"No,**  I  replied,  interrupting  him,  hastily; 
^*  but  I  am  surprised  we  did  not  hear  from  you 
sooner.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  can  have 
been  the  cause  of  your  silence  1** 

"  How  long  is  it  since  I  saw  you  1** 

"  How  longi  Upward  of  a  fortnight,  and  we 
expected  a  letter  every  day.  But  the  worid  for- 
gets us  when  we  forget  ourselves.** 

^  It  might  be  well  with  some  people,  if  the 
worid  did  forget  them,**  he  rejoined ;  *'  but  that 
is  no  aflair  of  mine.  /  have  not  forgotten  you, 
whatever  you  may  have  deserved  from  others.** 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  asperity  unusual 
with  Forrester.  But  I  felt  that  I  had  provoked 
it  by  the  unacknowledging  spirit  in  which  I  had 
met  him  after  all  the  trouble  he  had  taken  on  my 
account,  and  I  was  proceeding  to  make  the  best 
apology  I  could,  when  he  cut  me  short  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  entered  upon  the  business 
that  brought  us  together. 

"  You  were  aware  when  I  undertook  to  nego- 
tiate between  you  and  the  husband  of  Astrea, 
that  I  was  his  friend  as  well  as  youra.  He  had 
even  stronger  claims  upon  my  friendship ;  I  had 
known  him  in  our  boyhood ;  and  when  I  returned, 
after  an  interval  of  years,  and  found  him  bereaved, 
as  I  had  been  myself— and  by  the  same  person — 
you  can  not  be  astonished  that  I  should  feel  some 
interest  in  his  situation.** 

"  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that,'*  I  returned, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  said,  I  was  so  amazed  by 
the  tone  and  substance  of  this  unexpected  open- 
ing. 

**  Blame  me  t**  reiterated  Forrester.  **  Blame 
me  for  sympathizing  with  an  early  friend,  whose 
life,  like  my  own,  had  been  blasted  to  the  root  1 
You  must  suppose  my  nature  to  be  something 
different  from  that  of  other  men,  if  you  imagine 
I  could  witness  his  sufferings  unmoved.** 

**To  what  is  this  intended  to  lead?**  I  de- 
manded. **  When  I  saw  you  last,  your  sympa- 
thies were  not  so  exclusive.  You  were  then, 
Forrester,  the  friend  of  both  t" 

"  Am  I  not  so  still  1  What  brings  me  here ! 
It  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  weather  a  man  would 


select  for  a  trip  of  [rfeasare  into  the  country. 
What  brings  me  here?  Your  business.  Does 
this  look  like  a  failure  of  friendship  ?  You  are 
soured — ^isolation  and  self-reproaches,  which  pride 
will  not  suffer  you  to  acknowledge,  have  turned 
your  blood  to  acid.  You  are  ready  to  quarrel  for 
straws,  and  your  whole  care  is  how  to  escape  the 
responsibility  which  passion  and  selftshness'have 
brought  upon  you.** 

I  leaped  from  my  chair  at  these  words,  and 
looked  fiercely  at  Forrester.  He  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  continued  to  speak  in  a  voice  of  freez- 
ing quietness. 

'*  Pray,  resume  your  seat.'  It  is  sheer  waste 
of  time  to  lose  your  temper  with  me.  Either  I 
must  speak  candidly  to  you,  or  there  is  an  end 
to  our  intercourse.** 

"  Yea— candidly,  but  not  insultingly,**  I  re- 
plied, seizing  my  chair,  and,  after  giving  it  a 
very  ill-tempered  fling  upon  the  ground,  throwing 
myself  into  it. 

**  How  foolish  it  is  in  you  to  exhibit  this  humor 
to  me,**  he  resumed  after  a  short  pause.  '*  I 
imagine  I  have  a  right  to  speak  to  you  exactly 
what  I  think,  and  that  the  interest  I  have  taken 
in  your  concerns  ought  to  protect  me  from  the 
suspicion  of  desiring  to  insult  you.  Were  it  my 
cue  to  insult  you,  it  is  not  in  this  afi*air  I  should 
look  for  the  grounds  of  quarrel  But  let  that 
pass.  I  have  seen  the  man  whom  you  have 
made  your  mortal  enemy,  and  have  endeavored 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  break  the  marriage.  I 
have  fiuled.** 

"FaUed?  How?  Why?  \^Tiat  does  he 
say?    Hew  a  fiend!*' 

"  Strange  that  he  should  have  just  the  same 
opinion  of  you.  Beelzebub  is  rather  a  respecta- 
ble and  virtuous  person  in  his  estimation  com- 
pared vrith  you.  Just  possible  both  may  be 
right  !** 

I  never  saw  Forrester  in  this  sort  of  vein  be- 
fore. It  was  as  if  he  were  determined  to  lacerate 
my  feelings  and  lay  them  bare;  and  yet  there 
was  a  certain  eccentric  kindness  under  this  rough 
treatment,  which  helped  to  reconcile  me  to  it. 
At  all  events,  I  was  bound  to  endure  it ;  I  knew 
that  if  I  outraged  him  by  any  show  of  distrust  or 
violence,  his  lips  would  be  closed  forever.  I  felt, 
too,  that  I  had  given  him  some  provocation  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  temper  I  had  betrayed ;  and 
that  the  fiiult  was  at  least  as  much  mine  as  his. 

**  Well,**  I  cried,  **  you  must  forgive  me,  For- 
rester, if  I  am  a  little  chafed  and  ^lled,  and,  as 
you  say,  soured.  Circumstances  have  preMed 
hardly  upon  me.  Remember  how  long  I  have 
been  shut  out  from  communication  with  society 
— and  the  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense  in  which 
I  have  lived.  You  must  make  allowances  for 
me.** 

"  Exactly.  /  must  make  allowances  for  you. 
But  when  I  ask  y<m  to  make  allowances  for  Aim, 
who  has  gone  through  sufi*ering8  a  hundred-fold 
more  acute,  which  you  have  inflicted  upon  him, 
what  kind  of  response  do  I  receive  ?  No  matter. 
I  do  make  aUowanees  for  you.  If  you  are  nol 
entirely  absmbed  by  selfirii  considerations,  you 
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will  endeavor-to  comprehend  the  wrong  you  have 
committed,  and  do  what  you  can  to  avoid  making 
it  worse.'* 

"  Wrong !  Premeditated  wrong  I  never  will 
admit.  My  conscience  is  clear  of  that.  But  I 
will  not  argue  with  you.  What  would  you  have 
me  dol" 

**  Leave  the  country.  You  have  no  other  al- 
ternative." 

"Whati  Fly  from  this  demon,  who  first 
tempted  mc,  and  who  now  wants  to  triumph 
over  my  ruin  ?" 

*'  You  say  your  conscience  is  clear  of  wrong. 
You  have  a  happy  conscience.  But  it  deceives 
you.  It  is  true,  that  when  you  first  knew 
Astrca,  you  were  ignorant  of  his  rights ;  but 
you  were  not  ignorant  of  them  when  he  found 
you  together  and  claimed  her.  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment, you  might  have  had  some  excuse.  There 
was  yet  time  to  save  her,  yourself,  and  him. 
How  did  ydu  act,  then  ?  If  we  arc  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  any  hope  of  arriving  at  a  rational 
conclusion,  you  must  rid  yourself  of  the  flattering 
deception  that  you  have  been  doing  no  wrong. 
We  are  not  children,  but  grown-up  men  and 
responsible  agents.** 

*'  Well,  I  put  myself  in  your  hands.  But  that 
I  should  become  an  exile  because  this  man  chooses 
to  pursue  me  with  vindictive  feelings,  doea  seem 
something  monstrous.** 

"  From  your  point  of  sight,  I  dare  say  it  does. 
Just  change  places  with  Mm.  A  man  who  de- 
sires to  decide  justly  will  always  endeavor  to 
look  at  both  sides  of  a  question.  Put  yourself 
in  his  position.  He  loves  this  woman.  I  am 
satisfied  he  loves  her  more  truly  and  tenderly, 
and  less  selfishly  now  than  he  ever  loved  her 
from  the  beginning.  You  sneer  at  that.  You 
do  not  credit  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  It 
is  a  constitutional  fiUlacy  of  yours  to  believe  that 
no  man  loves  as  you  do — that  there  is  a  leaven 
of  earth  in  other  men  which  mixes  with  their  de- 
votion and  corrupts  it.  You  have  nursed  this 
creed  all  your  life,  and  it  has  grown  with  your 
growth.  You  alone  are  pure  and  spiritual.  I 
remember  you  had  that  notion  once  before.  I 
remember  how  jou  i?xiiUc<d  yourself  m\  (he  in- 
tensity and  endumtico  of  your  paaston.  Surely 
by  this  time  you  Mboutd  >uive  oulUvi?(l  that  delu- 
sion; for  even  then  yon  might  h^\t  m^fd  men 
with  hearts  a» —  But  I  tun  wandering  frum  the 
subject.** 

*^I  understand  you.  I  wa«  young,  supersti- 
tious, ignorant — " 

**  I  will  speak  plainly.  You  are  not  capable 
of  a  great  devotion.  Your  character  is  not  strong 
enough.  You  have  none  of  the  elements  of 
power  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  love.  In  a  nature  constituted  like 
yours,  passion  bums  up  fiercely,  and  goes  out 
suddenly.  I  have  heard  you  say — some  yean 
gone  by ! — that  you  were  consumed  by  a  love 
which  would  end  only  with  your  life.  I  was 
silent  I  loved,  too ;  but  I  vailed  my  eyes,  and 
spoke  not,  as  the  coffin  which  contained  all  I 
cherished  in  the  world  was  lowered  into  the 


grave.  Hcqie— affection — the  desire  of  life,  were 
buried  with  it.  You  see  me  now  wasted,  hag- 
gard, solitary,  a  wreck  upon  the  waters.  And 
you  1  I  find  you  plunged  into  the  ecstasies  of  a 
new  passion.  And  what  of  the  old  one  1  Where 
are  the  traces  of  it  now?  Some  men  can  not 
live  except  in  this  condition  of  excitement.  You 
are  one  of  them.  But  do  not  deceive  yourself 
into  the  belief  that  others  have  not  hearts,  be- 
cause they  do  not  show  them  in  spasms  such  as 
these.  Do  not  despise  the  faithful  agonies  even 
of  the  dwarf!'* 

I  felt  the  severe  justice  of  the  reproach  less  in 
Foirester's  words  than  in  his  pallid  fiice,  and 
the  pangs  he  struggled  to  conceal.  I  was  even 
secretly  compelled  to  admit  that  there  was  a 
miserable  truth  in  what  he  said  about  Mephisto- 
philes ;  yet  it  was  difiScult  for  me  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  expression  of  any  sympathy  in  the 
sufferings  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  directed 
his  whole  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  an  insane 
and  unprofitable  vengeance. 

"The  portrait  is  not  flattering,**  I  observed. 
**But  why  do  you  thus  put  me  on  the  nekt 
What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  matter  that  has 
brought  us  together?'* 

"  It  has  every  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  in- 
stability of  your  character — the  certainty  of  re- 
morse and  disappointment,  passion  sated  and 
exhausted,  romance  broken  up,  and  nothing  left 
but  mutual  reproaches,  which  will  not  be  the 
less  bitter  because  they  may  not  find  expression 
in  wordi — the  certainty  that  such  is  the  fate  to 
which  Astrea  is  doomed  under  your  protection, 
justifies  me  in  layiiig  before  you  those  secrets 
of  your  nature  which,  without  the  help  of  some 
friendly  monitor  like  me,  you  would  never  be 
able  to  discover.** 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm.  No  man 
knows  himself  With  much  modesty  and  hu- 
mility in  some  things  (springing,  perhaps,  from 
weakness  rather  than  discretion  or  reserve),  I 
had  always  overrated  myself  in  others.  I  had  a 
strong  faith  in  my  own  constancy  of  purpose — 
in  the  steadfastness  of  my  principles  and  feelings. 
But  it  was  true  that  I  was  self-deceived,  if  For- 
rester and  Astrea  had  read  my  character  accu- 
rately. Their  agreement  was  something  won- 
derful. They  used  almost  the  very  same  words 
in  describing  the  points  on  which  my  strength 
was  likely  to  break  down.  I  was  beginning  to 
fear  that  they  were  right ;  but  I  owed  a  grave 
responsibility  to  Astrea,  and  could  not  yet  be 
brought  to  admit,  even  to  myself,  that  it  was 
possible  I  should  fail  in  it. 

"  You  judge  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
not  from  me,  Forrester,"  I  replied.  *'  But  grant- 
ed that  it  is  as  you  say,  how  can  that  mend  the 
business  ?  Believe  me,  you  are  ignorant  of  A»- 
trea's  character  and  mine.  No  matter — let  that 
pass.  Suppose  we  should  hereafter  find  our  lives 
wearisome  and  joyless,  may  we  not  justly  trace 
the  cause  to  the  malice  that  will  not  suffer  us  to 
redeem  ourselves." 

.  "  Is  your  redemption,  by  the. strength  of  your 
own  efforts,  so  sure,  then?    Neither  he  whom 
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you  have  wronged,  nor  I,  hare  any  fiiith  in  your 
fortitude.  We  believe  that  if  you  were  firee  to 
marry  Astnea,  a  certain  aenee  of  justice  would 
induce  you  at  onco  to  make  her  your  wife ;  but 
we  believe  also,  that  the  endiantment  would 
perish  at  the  altar.  Attachments  that  begin  in 
one  form  of  selfishness  generally  end  in  another 
— even  with  people  of  the  most  amiable  inten- 
tions." 

There  was  a  scoff  in  his  voice  that  made  my 
blood  tingle;  hut  I  subdued  myself  **Pray, 
come  to  the  point,"  I  exclaimed,  impatiently. 

**The  point  is  simple  enough,"  he  returned. 
**  My  mission  has  failed.  He  will  make  no  terms, 
take  no  steps  for  a  divorce,  listen  to  no  expostu- 
lations until  a  separation  shall  have  taken  place 
between  you  and  Astrsa." 

"  A  separation  t" 

'*  It  is  dear  to  me  that,  in  looking  forward  to 
such  a  contingency,  it  is  not  because  he  hopes 
or  desires,  under  such  oirt^mstonces,  to  see  her 
again ;  but  because  it  would  enable  him,  with- 
out pain  or  humiliation,  to  become  the  guardian 
of  her  future  hfe.  It  is  the  passion  of  his  soul 
to  dedicate  himself,  unseen,  to  the  sacred  duty 
of  watching  over  her." 

"Preposterous.  He  watch  over  herl  The 
recollection  of  his  former  guardianship  is  not  so 
agreeable  as  to  induce  her  to  trust  herself  under 
it  again.  As  to  separation,  her  devotion  to  me 
would  make  her  spurn  such  a  proposition." 

"  H — m !  It  is  because  I  believed  her  pride 
would  make  her  spurn  it  that  I  recommended 
you  to  go  abroad." 

"  And  why  should  we  go  abroad  on  that  ac- 
count 1" 

**  Because  his  revenge,  sleepless  and  insatia- 
ble, will  render  it  impossible  for  you  to  remain 
in  England." 

"  His  revenge !  Pshaw !  I  am  sick  of  hear- 
ing of  it.  Believe  me,  the  word  has  lost  its  ter^ 
rors — if  it  ever  had  any." 

**  You  are  wrong.  My  advice  is  prudent,  and 
is  given  honestly,  for  both  your  sakes.  In  En- 
gland there  is  danger ;  abroad,  you  will  be  be- 
yond his  reach." 

**  Why,"  answered  I,  vnth  a  forced  smile, "  one 
would  suppose  that  you  were  speaking  of  the 
Chrand  Inquisition,  or  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
that  we  lived  in  a  country  where  there  was  i 
neither  law  nor  social  dvilization.  What  do  you 
imagine  I  can  possibly  have  to  Ibar  from  him  1"   ! 

"  A  vengeance  that  you  can  not  evade,  so  I 
subtle  and  unrelenting  as  to  leave  no  hour  of  ; 
your  existence  free  from  dread  and  misery.    Can  | 
you  not  understand  how  a  man  whose  life  you 
have  laid  waste  may  haunt  you  with  his  curse  ?  i 
Can  you  not  comprehend  the  workings  of  a  mor- 
tal hate,  ever  waiting  for  its  opportunity,  patient, 
silent,  untiring,  never  for  an  instant  losing  sight 
of  its  object,  and  making  all  things  and  all  seasons 
subservient  to  its  deadly  purpose  t     /  can  under- 
stand this  in  the  most  commonplace  natures, 
when  they  are  strongly  acted  upon ;  but  in  him, 
fieiy,  self-willed,  and  vindictive,  it  is  inevitable." 

'*  Is  this  an  inference  of  your  own,  drawn  fiom 


your  knowledge  of  his  diaractec,  or  has  he  cob- 
fided  his  intentions  to  you  1" 

"  Even  if  he  had  not  confided  his  intentions  to 
me,  I  know  him  too  well  not  to  foresee  the  course 
he  will  take ;  but  he  has  concealed  nothing  of  his 
designs  from  me,  except  the  mode  in  which  he 
intends  to  work  them  out.  Of  that  I  know 
nothing.  But  it  is  enough,  surely,  that  such  a 
man  should  swear  an  oath  of  vengeance  in  my 
presence,  to  justify  me  in  the  warning  I  have 
given  you." 

"I  thank  you.  And  this  wamiag — upon  which 
we  seem  to  put  very  different  valuations — is  the 
result  of  your  friendly  interference  1" 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  doubt  my  friendship ; 
but  I  will  not  leave  my  motives  open  to  miscon- 
struction. I  repeat  to  you  that  I  give  you  this 
warning,  for  his  sake  as  much  as  for  yours." 

"And  why  for  his  sake  ?" 

"  Because  if  you  avoid  him  you  may  save  him 
from  the  perpetration  of  a,  crime.  The  whole 
energies  of  his  mind  are  directed  to  one  end. 
He  Uvea  for  nothing  else,  and  will  pursue  it  at 
any  cost  or  peril  to  himself  I  know  him.  If 
you  are  wise,  you  will  heed  my  warmng.  If 
not,  take  your  own  course.  I  have  discharged 
my  conscience,  and  have  done." 

As  he  sp<^  these  words,  he  drew  his  chair 
toward  the  fire,  and  sat  musing  as  if  he  had 
dropped  out  of  the  conversation. 

"Forrester,"  I  exclaimed, "  one  question  more ! 
Why  did  you  not  communicate  this  to  Astrsa 
yourselfl  Why  did  you  leave  to  me  the  pain  of 
carrying  home  such  ill  news  1" 

"Home!"  repeated  Forrester,  involuntarily; 
then,  raising  his  voice,  he  went  on :  "  Why  did 
I  not  go  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  she  ought  to 
separate  from  you,  if  she  had  any  regaid  for  her 
own  future  security?  What  ^uld  you  have 
thought  of  my  friendship  if  I  had  dmie  that? 
Why,  you  distrust  me  as  it  is." 

"No — I  have  no  distrusts.  It  is  e^ent  on 
which  side  your  sympathies  are  engaged." 

"With  whom  should  I  sympathize— the 
wronged,  or  the  wrong-doer  1" 

"When  we  parted  last,  I  believed  that  you 
felt  otiierwise." 

"When  we  parted  last,  you  had  made  im- 
pressbns  upon  me  which  I  have  since  found  to 
be  deceptive.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that.  You 
told  your  story  in  your  own  way,  from  your  own 
point  of  sight :  I  believed  it  to  be  true.  Nor  had 
I  then  looked  into  this  man's  heart — this  suffer- 
ing man  in  his  agony,  whom  you  painted  as  a 
monster:  I  did  not  then  know  how  capable  he 
was  of  loving  and  of  suffering  for  love's  sake — 
the  noblest  and  the  most  sorrowful  of  all  suffer- 
ing !  nor  how  gently  that  heart,  crushed  and 
struck  to  the  core,  had  risen  again  to  life, 
strengthened  and  sweetened  by  the  injuries  it 
had  learned  to  forgive !  You  can  not  judge  of 
that  tenderness  of  soul,  out  of  which  a  happier 
fortune  and  a  prosperous  love  might  have  drawn 
a  life  of  kindliness  and  charity.  You— who, 
having  accomplished  your  desires,  are  now  re- 
posing in  the  hiU  of  your  sated  passions — you 
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cao  see  nothing  in  him  but  the  evil  which  you 
hmYe  helped  to  nouriah ;  hie  racrificee  and  mag- 
nanimity are  all  darkness  to  you." 

*'*'  I  will  listen  no  longer/'  I  said,  starting  up 
from  my  chair.  *'  I  see  distinctly  what  is  before 
me.  Old  friends  fall  from  us  in  our  adversities. 
Well !  new  ones  must  be  made.  It  is  some 
comfort  that  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  all, 
and  that  the  loss,  even  of  such  a  friend  as  you, 
is  not  irreparable.'* 

**  H — m !  a  successful  epitome  of  your  creed 
and  character !  You  can  cast  old  affections  and 
memories  from  you  with  as  little  emotion  as  a 
bird  moults  its  feathers ;  and  having  got  rid  of 
one  set  of  sensations,  you  can  begin  again,  and 
so  go  on,  destroying  and  renewing,  and  still 
thinking  yourself  misunderstood  and  injured, 
and  tal^g  your  revenge  in  fresh  indulgences." 

**  I  will  endure  no  more  of  this,"  I  exclaimed, 
seizing  my  hat  and  going  toward  the  door ;  **let 
us  part,  before  I  forget  the  ties  that  once  bound 
us  together." 

**  Forget  them  1"  he  echoed,  and  his  &ce  grew 
ghastly  pale ;  but,  forcibly  controlling  his  agita- 
tion, he  went  on,  in  a  low  voice:  **Have  you 
not  forgotten  them  already  1  Have  you  not 
shaken  them  off  like  dust  from  your  feet  1  Ay, 
let  us  part ;  I  am  unfit  to  be  your  friend  or  com- 
panion. Leave  me  to  mate  with  him  you  have 
bereaved,  and  whose  heart  is  desolate  like  mine ! 
lliere,  at  least,  I  shall  find  a  community  of  feel- 
ing on  <nie  point — the  blight  which  we  both 
owe  to  you.  Go !  Leave  me — ^no  words — no 
words  I" 

Had  I  spoken  it  would  have  been  angrily.  But 
although  my  pride  was  wounded,  and  I  was  bit- 
terly mortified  And  disappointed  at  the  result  of  a 
meeting,  which,  instead  of  alleviating  my  anxi- 
ety, had  only  k>aded  me  with  miseries,  I  felt  that 
it  would  have  been  barbarous  at  that  moment,  had 
I  given  way  to  my  own  feelings.  I  stood  and 
gazed  upon  htm  in  silence  while  I  held  the  half- 
opened  door  in  my  hand. 

The  old  feeling  was  all  at  once  revived,  and  as 
he  buried  his  head  in  his  broad,  shapeless' hands, 
and  bent  over  the  table,  the  night  when  he  re^ 
lated  to  me  the  singular  history  with  which  he 
prefaced  the  introduction  to  Gertrude,  came  back 
upon  me  with  all  its  agonies  and  terrors  as  freshly 
as  if  but  a  few  weeks,  instead  of  long  and  check- 
ered years,  had  elapsed  in  the  interval.  His  great 
anguish  on  diat  occasion,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  sacrifice  he  made  to  what  he  hoped  would 
have  been  the  foundation  of  the  Ufo-long  happi- 
ness of  her  he  loved,  returned  with  painful  dis- 
tinctness. He  was  changed  in  nothing  since, 
except  in  the  haggard  expression  of  his  face  and 
figure.  His  heart — his  strong,  manly  heart — 
was  still  the  same.  His  affections  were  in  the 
grave  with  Gertrude ;  he  had  traversed  half  the 
world,  had  been  thrown  into  trying  circum- 
stances, and  doubtless,  like  other  men,  had  been 
exposed  to  many  temptations,  yet  he  had  never  i 
swerved  from  his  early  attachment,  and  had  i 
brought  back  with  him  from  his  wanderings  the 
same  truthfuhiess  and  the  same  sorrow  he  had 


carried  vrith  him  into  exile.  How  strange  it  was 
that  he,  of  all  men,  should  be  cast  by  the  force 
of  accidental  occurrences  into  close  communion 
with  the  dwarf!  that  the  only  men  on  earth  who 
in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  could — whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  mattered  little — ^find  a  cause 
for  hating  and  denouncing  me,  should  be  drawn 
together,  not  by  any  sympathy  of  their  own,  but 
by  a  common  resentment  against  me !  these  two 
men,  so  utterly  unlike  each  other  in  every  thing 
else,  whose  natures  were  as  widely  different  and 
opposed  as  night  and  day}  And  then  in  the 
midst  of  this  rose  up  the  memory  of  Gertrude,  of 
whom  I  could  recollect  nothing  but  a  macilent 
figure,  stretched  upon  a  sofa  and  scarcely  breath- 
ing. The  lineaments  were  gone,  but  there  were 
the  i^irit  and  the  r^»roach,  and  the  gloom  that 
had  settled  on  the  opening  of  my  life,  making  all 
the  rest  wayward,  fentastical,  and  unreasoning. 
I  paused  at  the  door,  looked  for  the  last  time 
on  Forrester,  and  noiselessly  leaving  the  room, 
descended  the  stairs.  In  the  next  moment  I  was 
out  again  on  the  bleak  heath. 

V. 

On  my  return,  I  found  Astrea  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation  at 
my  long  absence.  Her  usual  self<»mmand  was 
broken  down.  The  grace  and  dignity  that  once 
imparted  to  her  an  aspect  of  calmness  and  plower, 
were  gone.  Isolation  was  doing  its  woik  upon 
her !  Isolation  and  the  .feeling  of  banishment 
and  disgrace  which  we  strug^ed  with  darkly  in 
our  mimls,  but  which  were  slowly  and  surely 
destroying  our  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  our 
trust  in  the  future. 

She  was  impatient  to  hear  what  I  had  to  relate 
to  her,  yet  was  so  ruffled  by  it,  that  she  constantly 
interrupted  me  by  exclunafions  of  scorn  and 
anger.  The  suggestion  of  our  separation,  and 
the  subse<iuent  guardianship  of  the  dwarf^  which 
I  stated  simply,  vrithout  coloring  or  comment, 
affected  her  differently.  She  looked  at  me  in 
silence,  as  I  slowly  repeated  the  words  of  For- 
rester, her  lips  trembled  slightly,  and  a  faint  flush 
spread  over  her  face  and  forehead.  There  was  a 
great  conflict  going  on,  and  I  could  see  that  her 
strength  was  unequal  to  it.  Gradually  the  flush 
deepened,  and  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes.  I 
shall  never  forget  it !  A  sob  broke  firom  her,  and 
crushing  up  her  face  in  her  outspread  hands 
with  a  wildness  that  abnost  terrified  me^  she  ex- 
claimed: 

*'  I  never  was  humiliated  till  now !  never  till 
now !  till  now !  O  God !  what  have  I  done  that 
this  bitterness  should  borne  upon  me  V* 

**  Astnea !  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  give  way 
to  these  violent  emotions.  Aft^  all,  what  does 
it  come  tol" 

She  threw  back  her  head  with  an  expression 
of  fierce  reproach  in  her  eyes,  and  replied  : 

"Disgrace!  You  do  not  feel* it.  You  arc 
safe,  free,  unscathed;  but  / — / — and  this  is 
what  women  suffer  who  sacrifice  themselves  as 
I  have  done !" 

"Come,  you  are  nervous  and  desponding, 
Astrsoa.  Why  do  you  talk  of  suffering!  No- 
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body  has  the  power  to  inflict  sufTering  upon  you 
now.** 

"  It  is  idle<— idle— 4dle  !*'  she  answered,  moving 
to  and  fro ;  '*  ydu  can  not  comprehend  it.  Men 
have  no  sense  of  these  things.  Happy  for  them 
it  is  so.  I  believe  you  mean  all  in  kindness^>I 
believe  your  manhood,  your  pride  would  not 
allow  you  to  see  me  unprotected,  lost,  degraded 
so  early!  No!  don't  speak!  Let  me  go  on. 
He  makes  a  condition  that  I  should  leave  you — 
that  I  should  violate  the  most  solemn  obligation 
of  my  life,  and  proclaim  myself  that  wfaidi  my 
soul  recoils  from,  and  my  lips  dare  not  utter; 
then,  when  I  shall  have  damned  myself,  he  will 
protect  me!  With  a  forbearance,  for  which  I 
ou^t  tar  be  thankful  he  will  watch  over  me  un- 
seen— provide  for  my  wants — take  care  that  I 
am  fed  and  housed ;  and  having  secured  my  de- 
pendence on  him,  and  broken  my  rebellious  heart, 
he  will  take  infinite  credit  to  himself  for  the 
delicacy  and  magnanimity  with  which  he  has 
treated  me.  Oh  man — man!  how  little  you 
know  our  natures,  and  how  superior  we  are  to 
you,  even  in  our  degradation!  I  ask  you,  in 
what  light  must  he  regard  me  who  could  presume 
to  make  such  a  proposition  1  And  in  what  light 
should  I  deserve  to  be  regarded  if  I  accepted 

itr* 

*'It  is  quite  true,  Astrea.  I  feel  the  whole 
force  of  your  observations.  The  prc^iosition  is 
an  insult.** 

**  Thank  you — thank  you,  for  that  word  !**  she 
exclaimed,  throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  and 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  "  There  is  some- 
thing yet  left  to  cling  to.  Thank  God,  I  am  not 
yet  so  lost  but  that  you  should  feel  it  to  be  an 
insult  to  me.  It  is  something  not  to  be  yet  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  insult.** 

*'  Astrsa,**  I  said,  folding  her  tenderly  in  my 
arms,  **  compose  yourself,  and  trust  to  me.  We 
must  trust  to  each  other.  There — there— 4ear 
Astrssa  !'* 

**What  a  wretch  should  I  be,**  she  replied, 
"  if  this  were  all — ^if  it  were  for  this  I  forfeited 
every  thing;  no,  no,  you  don*t  think  so.  it  is 
my  last  hold — self-respect! — and  it  is  in  your 
keeping.  For  you  I  gave  up  all< — and  would 
have  given  up  life  itself — it  would  bo  hard  if  I 
should  perish  in  my  sin  by  his  hands  for  whom 
I  sinned!**  Then  releasing  herself  from  me, 
she  grasped  my  arm,  and  looking  earnestly  into 
my  face,  she  demanded,  "  And  what  answer  did 
you  give  to  this  proposal  V* 

"Why,  what  answer  should  I  give,  but  that  I 
knew  you  would  spurn  iti** 

"That  was  right!**  she  cried;  "right— manly 
— ^honest.  We  must  let  him  know  that  I  am 
not  the  defenseless  outcast  he  supposes;  he 
must  see  and  feel  that  we  can  walk  abroad  as 
proudly  in  the  open  day  as  he  or  his.  His  ven- 
geance ?  What  have  we  to  fear  1  Let  us  cast 
the  shame  from  us  and  show  ourselves  to  the 
world.  We  make  our  own  disgrace  by  hiding 
and  flying  from  our  friends.  You  see  how  our 
forbearance  has  been  appreciated,  and  what  a 
charitable  construction  has  been  put  upon  our 


conduct.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  vindicate 
ourselves.  I  will  endure  those  dismal  whispers 
that  cany  a  blight  in  every  word  no  longer.  I 
would  rather  die !  Come-Uet  us  decide  once 
and  forever  our  future  course !" 

These  were  brave  words,  and  bravely  uttered. 
Toward  the  close,  Astrsa  had  regained  much  of 
her  original  power ;  the  strength  of  purpose  and 
towering  will,  which  I  remembered  so  well  in 
former  days,  and  which  gave  so  elevated  a  char- 
acter to  her  beauty,  came  back  once  more,  and 
lighted  up  her  fine  features. 

It  was  late;  but  what  were  hours  to  usi 
Day  or  night  made  little  difference.  We  had 
no  objects  to  call. us  up  eariy— we  had  no  occu- 
pations for  the  next  day-^it  was  immaterial 
whether  we  retired  or  sat  up ;  and  so  in  this 
listless  mode  of  life  we  always  followed  the  im- 
mediate impulse,  whatever  it  might  be.  When 
we  found  ourselves  weary,  we  betook  ourselves 
to  repose;  when  we  felt  inclined  to  talk  and 
maunder  over  the  fire,  we  never  troubled  our- 
selves to  ask  what  o*clock  it  was.  In  short, 
time  had  no  place  in  our  calendar,  which  was 
governed,  not  by  the  revolutions  of  the  earth, 
but  by  our  own  moods  and  sensations. 

We  discussed  a  great  question  that  night. 
No  theme  before  a  debating  club — such  as  the 
choice  between  Peace  and  War,  between  So- 
ciety or  Solitude,  or  any  of  those  grand  abstract 
antitheses  that  agitate  nations — ^was  ever  more 
completely  exhausted  in  all  its  details  than  the 
question — ^Whether  we  should  leave  England,  or 
remain  at  home,  and  go  boldly  into  public,  with 
the  determination  to  live  down  the  persecutions 
of  the  dwarf 

It  was  a  question  of  life  or  death  with  us. 
We  both  felt  that  any  fate  would  be  more  wel- 
come than  the  life  to  which  we  were  then  con- 
demned. We  pined  for  human  faces  and  human 
voices.  We  were  sick  at  heart  of  eternal  lone- 
liness. We  longed  for  free  intercourse  with 
educated  people  like  ourselves,  who  would  sym- 
pathize with  our  intellectual  wants,  and  talk  to 
us  in  our  own  language.  We  had  arrived  at  the 
discovery  that  the  solitude  we  had  colored  so 
brightly  in  those  happy  hours  of  romance  which 
love  takes  such  pains  in  filling  up  with  delusions, 
would  be  rendered  much  more  agreeable  by  an 
occasional  variety,  or  an  incidental  shock  from 
without — any  thing  that  would  stir  the  pulses 
and  awaken  the  life-blood  that  was  growing  stag- 
nant in  our  veins.  We  were  not  weary  of  each 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  anxiety  had  brought  our 
hearts  more  closely  together ;  but  we  had  drunk 
all  the  light  out  each  other's  eyes,  and  our  aspects 
were  becoming  wan  and  passionless  from  lack  of 
change  and  movement ;  we  yearned  for  the  pres- 
ence even  of  strangers,  to  break  up  the  dullness 
and  uniformity,  and  make  us  feel  that  we  had  an 
interest  in  the  living  worid,  and  that  our  love, 
sweet  as  it  was  in  seclusion,  was  sweeter  still  as 
a  bond  that  linked  us  to  the  great  family,  from 
which  in  our  desolate  retreat  we  felt  ourselves 
entirely  cut  off. 

I  need  not  detail  the  arguments  by  wliich  our 
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final  resolation  was  detennined.  To  go  abroad, 
aud  embrace  a  voluntary  banishment,  would  have 
looked  like  an  admission  of  guilt,  which  Astrsa 
persisted  in  repudiating.  Whatever  verdict  so- 
ciety might  choose  to  pronounce,  Astnea  would 
be  governed  only  by  her  own.  Her  justice 
adapted  itself  expressly  to  the  occasion,  setting 
aside  the  larger  views  which  laws  designed  for 
the  general  security  must  include.  But  such  is 
woman's  logic  ever ! — circumstantially  sensitive, 
clear,  and  narrow !  Her  voice  was  for  war.  I 
had  no  motive  for  opposing  her ;  my  pride  agreed 
with  her — my  reason  took  the  other  side ;  but,  in 
reality,  I  saw  no  great  choice  either  way.  I 
knew,  or  felt,  that  society  would  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  us.  Men  have  instincts  on  such  points ; 
but  women,  with  their  wild  sense  of  what  may 
be  called  natural  law,  never  can  see  these  things 
in  the  same  light.  This  was  a  matter  I  could 
not  argue  with  Astrsa.  I  merely  tqld  her  that 
in  our  anomalous  situation,  we  must  not  look  for 
much  s3rmpathy  or  consi4eration ;  that,  in  &ct,  I 
had  known  similar  cases  (perhaps  not  quite  so 
peculiar,  but  that  made  no  difibrence  in  the  eyes 
of  society),  and  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  to 
get  back  always  ended  in  increased  humiliation ; 
yet  I  was,  nevertheless,  ready  to  adopt  any  plan 
of  life  that  would  satisfy  her  feelings.  I  was 
bound  to  think  of  that  first,  and  perfectly  willing 
to  take  chance  for  the  rest. 

It  was  settled  at  last,  at  the  close  of  our  long 
council,  that  we  should  adopt  a  sort  of  middle 
course;  and  before  we  returned  to  London, 
which  we  now  fiiUy  resolved  to  do  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  seasoui  we  projected  a  visit  to  Brigh- 
ton, and  one  or  two  other  places  on  the  coast. 

VL 

Talk  of  the  sagacity  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
tho  reasonmg  faculties  of  man !  We  are  the 
most  inconsistent  of  all  creatures ;  we  are  per- 
petually contradicting  ourselves,  perpetually  in- 
volved in  anomalies  of  our  own  making.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  half  the  things  we  do  with 
the  exercise  of  that  reason  which  we  boast  of  as 
the  grand  distinction  that  elevates  us  above  the 
horse,  the  dog,  the  elephant.  We  never  find  any 
of  these  animals  doing  unaccountable  things,  or 
practically  compromising  their  sagacity. 

For  my  part,  looking  back  on  my  life,  I  feel 
that  it  is  fiill  of  contradictions,  which,  although 
apparent  to  me  Jiow,  wero  not  so  in  the  whirl  of 
agitation  out  of  which  they  surged.  Here,  for 
example,  after  a  flight  from  the  world,  and  nearly 
six  months*  burial  in  the  severest  solitude,  behold 
us  on  a  sudden  in  tho  midst  o(  the  gay  crowds 
of  Brighton.  The  transition  is  something  start- 
ling. It  was  so  to  us  at  the  time ;  and  I  confess 
that  at  this  distance  firom  the  excitement  which 
led  to  it,  I  can  not  help  regarding  it  as  an  act  of 
signal  temerity,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed. 

Astrsa's  spirits  grew  lighter;  she  cast  off  her 
gloom  and  reserve,  and  surrendered  herself  to 
the  full  tide  of  human  enjoyment  in  which  we 
were  now  floating.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  terror  or  misgiving  at  either  of  our  hearts, 


we  did  not  show  it  in  our  looks.  We  wore  a 
mask  to  each  other — a  mask  of  kindness,  each 
desiring  to  conceal  the  secret  pang,  and  to  con- 
vey to  the  other  a  notion  that  all  was  at  peace 
within!  We  were  mutually  conscious  of  the 
w^-meant  deception,  but  thought  it  wiser  and 
more  generous  on  both  sides  to  affect  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  gayety  we  assumed !  Upon  this 
hollow  foundation  we  set  about  building  the 
superstructure  of  our  future  lives. 

We  had  a  cheerfiil  lodging  facing  the  sea — 
rather  a  handsome  and  extravagant  lodging ;  for 
being  intent  upon  our  project  of  asserting  our- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  we  resolved  to 
test  any  friends  we  might  happen  to  meet,  by 
inviting  them  to  our  house.  The  landlady,  a  re- 
spectable widow,  was  one  of  the  most  civil  and 
obliging  persons  in  the  world.  Her  Whole  es- 
tablishment was  at  our  disposal,  and  she  never 
could  do  too  much  to  make  us  feel  perfectly  at 
our  ease.  Emerging  as  we  had  just  done  firom 
utter  loneliness,  with  a  strong  fear  that  the  hand 
of  the  world  was  against  us,  all  this  attention 
atid  kindness  touched  us  deeply.  Slight  an  in- 
cident as  it  was,  it  made  us  think  better  of  our 
species,  and  look  forward  more  hopefully  for  our- 
selves. There  was  yet  something  to  live  for! 
There  always  is,  if  we  will  only  suffer  our  hearts 
to  explore  for  us,  and  find  it  out. 

Any  person  who  has  moved  much  in  the  Lon- 
don circles  is  sure  to  find  a  numerous  acquaint- 
ance at  Brighton.  We  met  several  people  we 
had  known  in  the  great  maelstrom  of  the  West 
End.  It  was  pleasant  to  U9  to  exchange  salutes 
with  them.  It  was  like  coming  back  after  a  long 
voyage,  and  finding  one*s  self  at  home  again  among 
old  faces  and  household  scenes.  We  were  inti- 
mate with  none  of  these  people ;  and  as  our 
knowledge  of  them  did  not  justify  more  than  a 
passing  recognition,  which  was  generally  very 
cordial  on  both  sides,  we  used  to  return  from  our 
drive  every  day,  exulting  in  the  success  of  our 
experiment  upon  society.  The  world,  after  aO, 
was  not  so  bad  as  we  supposed. 

One  day,  sauntering  on  the  sands,  Astnea  saw 
a  lady  at  a.  distan<^  whose  figure  seemed  to  be 
familiar  to  her.  She  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
hers,  who  had  been  recently  married.  They 
flew  into  each  other's  arms.  The  meeting,  in- 
deed, was  marked  by  such  affectionate  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
me,  that  I  apprehended  she  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  our  story.  Almost  the  first  question  that 
passed  between  them  determined  that  fact ;  and 
as  they  had  a  great  deal  of  news  to  communicate 
to  each  other,  it  was  arranged  between  them 
that  they  should  meet  the  next  morning  for  a 
long  gossip. 

"  Astrsa  went  alone,  and  staid  away  half  the 
day.  She  returned  to  me  full  of  glee.  Her 
friend  had  listened  to  her  histcHry  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  entirely  agreed  with  her  that  she 
could  not  have  ^tod  otherwise,  adopting,  at  the 
same  time,  without  hesitation,  Astrca's  opinion 
of  the  sanctity  of  our  union.  It  was  not  our 
fault  that  we  had  not  been  married  in  a  chureh  ; 
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and  this  generous  lady,  seeing  the  embarrassment 
of  our  situation,  enthusiastically  declared  that 
the  world  might  take  its  own  course,  but  that 
itkej  .It  least,  would  never  abandon  a  friend  under 
such  circumstances.  This  was  very  cheering. 
I  must  remark,  however,  that  this  lady  was 
several  years  younger  than  Astrsv  under  whose 
protection  she  had  been  taken  at  school,  where 
Astrssa  had  been  a  resident  for  convenience, 
rather  than  a  pupilv  when  she  entered  it.  In  this 
way  their  attachment  originated.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  any  young  person  to  have  been 
placed  in  such  close  and  endearing  intimacy 
with  Astrsa,  and  not  to  have  acquired  an  enthu- 
siastic regard  for  her.  She  always  inspired  that 
sort  of  feeling — a  deep  and  passionate  love,  gfeat 
admiration  of  her  intellect,  implicit  respect  for 
her  judgment.  In  the  eyes  ef  her  schoolfellow 
she  was  the  model  of  all  human  excellence.  As 
easily  would  she  have  believed  in  an  error  of  the 
planetary  system,  as  that  Astrea  could  commit 
an  aberration  of  any  kind.  Whatever  Astrca 
did,  appeared  to  her  unimpeachable.  A  feeling 
of  veneration  like  this  carried  away  from  school 
will  stand  many  severe  shocks  in  the  mind  of  a 
true-hearted  girl  before  it  will  give  way. 

This  was  all  very  well  so  far  as  the  lady  her- 
self was  concerned ;  but  how  could  we  answer 
for  the  view  her  husband  might  take  of  the  mat- 
ter! She  volunteered  in  the  most  courageous 
way  to  take  all  that  upon  herself.  She  could 
answer  for  her  husband.  She  was  veiy  young, 
and  very  pretty,  and  very  giddy,  and  only  just 
married,  and  her  husband  never  denied  her  any 
thing,  and  she  ruled  him  with  as  queenly  an  in- 
fluence as  the  heart  of  the  most  imperious  little 
beauty  could  desire.  Nor  did  she  reckon  without 
her  host,  as  the  event  proved.  Her  husband,  in 
the  most  good-humored  way,  fell  into  her  view 
of  the  case.  He  was  one  of  those  easy-natured 
souls  who,  when  they  many  school-girls,  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  marry  the  whole  school, 
and  to  take  its  romps,  and  its  vows,  and  its 
bridesmaid  pledges,  to  heart  and  home  along 
with  their  wives.  He  had  heard  her  speak  of 
Astnea  a  thousand  times,  and  professed  to  be 
very  curious  to  see  her ;  and  so  it  was  arranged 
that  we  should  all  meet,  and  make  the  merriest 
double-bridal  party  in  the  universe.  The  re- 
union was  curious  between  these  open-hearted, 
innocent  young  people,  with  their  track  of  bright 
flowere  before  them,  and  those  who  sat  opposite 
to  them,  with  a  terrible  conviction  that  the  path 
which  lay  before  them  was  covered  with  ashes. 

Our  new  friends  had  a  large  acquaintance  at 
Brighton,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  company ;  yet 
they  were  always  glad  to  get  away  when  they 
could,  and  make  a  little  holyday  with  us.  Her 
husband  entered  into  our  meetings  with  an  ease 
and  friendliness  that  were  quite  charming.  He 
was  an  indolent  man,  taking  no  trouble  to  look 
afler  pleasure,  bat  ready  to  be  pleased  in  a  pas- 
sive way  with  any  thing  that  other  people  en- 
joyed. As  for  his  wife,  she  was  always  in  the 
highest  spirits  with  Astnea.  The  chatter  they 
made  together  was  quite  an  ecstasy.     It  seemed 


as  if  there  was  no  <md  to  the  things  they  had  to 
talk  about.  Poor  Astnea  had  been  shut  up  from 
her  own  sex  so  long,  that  the  delight  with  which 
the  companionship  of  this  young  creature  in- 
spired her  appeared  to  me  extremely  pathetic 
and  affecting. 

One  morning  we  were  walking  on  the  Parade 
as  usual.  Among  the  carriages  that  were  flying 
about,  we  recognised  the  open  phaeton  of  our 
friends.  It  passed  quite  close  to  us — so  close 
that  we  could  have  shaken  hands  with  them  as 
they  swept  by.  We  expected  that  they  would 
have  stopped  as  usual,  and  we  stood  and  put  out 
our  hands — but  the  carriage  went  on.  There 
was  a  hasty  bow  from  the  lady,  and  then  her 
head  was  quickly  turned  aside,  as  if  something 
had  suddenly  attracted  her  attention.  Astrca 
looked  at  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
it  1  I  evaded  her  question,  by  saying  that  they 
had  other  friends,  and  that  we  must  not  be  too 
exigeaiU.  Astrea  made  nd  remark,  but  merely 
shook  her  head  and  walked  on. 

In  the  afternoon  we  met  them  again.  There 
was  a  gay  crowd  of  people  walking,  and  our 
friends,  in  the  midst  of  a  group,  were  coming 
up  toward  us.  There  was  no  possibiUty,  at 
either  side,  of  avoiding  the  meeting,  for  the  place 
was  narrow,  and  we  were  compelled  to  pass  eacli 
other  slowly.  I  could  perceive,  from  the  way  in 
which  Astrsa^s  cheeks  kindled,  that  she  was  re- 
solved to  put  her  schoolfellow's  friendship  to  the 
proof  at  once.  I  anticipated  the  result,  but 
thought  it  best  not  to  interfere,  lest  Astnea 
might  suppose  I  shrank  from  the  ordeal.  We 
met  face  to  fiice.  The  lady  grew  very  white, 
and  then  red,  and  then  white  again,  and  caught 
her  husband  by  the  arm,  and  moved  her  lips  at* 
if  she  wished  to  appear  to  be  speaking  to  him. 
although  she  did  not  utter  a  word.  Astrasa 
looked  full  into  her  eyes.  Had  the  young  wife 
seen  a  spectre  from  the  grave,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  eflectnally  paralyzed.  That 
look  seemed  to  turn  her  to  stone.  Not  a  single 
expression  of  greeting  took  place  between  them. 
Upon  the  husband's  part,  the  feeling  was  even 
less  equivocal.  There  was  a  dark,  scowling 
frown  upon  his  face  as  we  came  up ;  he  looked 
straight  at  us — and  walked  on.  These  insouciant 
men,  who  take  the  worid  so  indiflfercntly  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  are  always  the  most  fierce  when 
roused.  They  hate  the  trouble  of  being  obliged 
to  act  with  decision,  and  when  compelled  to  do 
so,  they  cut  it  short  by  an  energetic  demonstra- 
tion, that  they  may  fall  back  the  sooner  upon 
their  habitual  lassitude. 

We  returned  to  our  lodging  with  a  clear  sense 
of  our  position.  Galled  as  I  was  on  my  own 
account,  I  felt  it  a  hundred  tunes  more  acutely 
on  account  of  Astnea.  Here  was  her  young 
friend  and  enthusiastic  disciple,  who  had  always 
looked  up  to  her  with  confidence  and  admiration, 
who  had  heard  her  story,  and  clung  all  the  more 
lovingly  and  protectingly  to  her  in  pity  for  tho 
unhappy  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed, 
and  this  friend  had  now  abandoned  and  disowned 
her ! — a  blow  under  which  some  women  would 
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have  sunk  at  once,  and  which  would  have  made 
others  reckless  and  desperate.  Upon  Astraa  it 
acted  slowly  and  painAilIy.  Externally  it  did 
not  seem  to  affect  her  much ;  but  I  could  per- 
ceive from  that  time  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  fits 
of  silence,  and  a  desire  to  be  alone,  which  I  had 
not  noticed  before.  Whenever  she  alluded  to 
her  friend,  she  spoke  of  her  as  a  weak  person, 
who  had  never  been  remarkable  for  much  charac- 
ter, with  a  kipd  heart  and  no  understanding,  and 
always  carried  away  by  the  last  speaker.  As- 
cribing her  inconsistency  on  this  occasion  to  the 
influence  of  her  husband,  we  agreed  to  dismiss 
the  subject — not  from  our  thoughts,  that  was 
impossible — but  from  our  conversation.  Astrsa 
was  bruised  and  hurt ;  and  through  all  her  efforts 
to  conceal  it,  I  saw  that  she  suffered  severely. 
It  was  the  first  touch  she  had  directly  experienced 
of  the  ice  of  the  world's  contumely,  and  it  h&d 
struck  in  upon  her  heart. 

A  few  days  passed  away,  and  we  were  recon- 
ciling ourselves  by  daily  practice  to  the  personal 
humiliation  of  pt^ing  and  being  passed  in  the 
streets  by  the  friends  with  whom  we  had  been 
recently  (m  terms  of  absolutely  hilarious  alliance ; 
when,  on  one  occasion,  on  returning  to  our  soli- 
tary lodging,  we  were  received  at  the  door  by 
our  obliging  landlady  in  a  manner  which  plainly 
showed  that  her  opinion  of  us  had  undergone  a 
most  singular  change  during  our  absence.  Her 
quiet,  sleepy  eyes  scintillated  with  anger;  her 
face  was  hot  with  excitement,  a^id  instead  of  the 
civility  she  had  hitherto  invariably  shown  us,  she 
all  at  once  broke  out  into  a  tirade  which  I  will 
spare  the  reader  the  unpleasantness  of  hearing : 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  guessing  wh^t  it 
was  all  about.  This  worthy  woman  had  heard 
our  history — falsified  in  detail,  and  blackened  by 
the  most  venomous  exaggeration;  and  being  a 
veiy  pure  lodging-house  keeper,  standing  upon 
the  whiteness  of  her  morals  and  her  caps,  and 
trusting  much  to  the  patronage  of  the  rector,  who 
allowed  her  to  refer  to  him  for  the  proprieties 
and  respectabilities  of  her  establishment,  she 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  vindicate  her  own 
reputation  was  to  assail  ours  in  the  most  open 
and  public  manner.  Accordingly,  she  took  care 
that  every  word  she  said  should  be  overheard  by 
eveiy  body  within  reach,  so  that  the  whole 
neighborhood  should  know  of  her  indignation, 
and  report  it  to  her  friend  the  rector.  There 
never  was  such  a  change  in  a  woman ;  it  was  a 
saint  turned  into  a  demon.  I  demanded  her 
authority  for  the  injurious  aspersions  she  cast 
upon  us,  and  threatened  her  with  a  variety  of 
tremendous,  though  exceedingly  vague,  legal 
consequences — but  to  no  effect.  She  desired  us 
to  leave  the  house,  and  take  our  remedy;  she 
would  give  us  no  satis^tion ;  she  had  good 
grounds  for  what  she  said  ;  that  was  enough  for 
her;  she  knew  what  "kind"  we  were;  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

We  were  deeply  aggrieved  at  discovering  that 
our  private  affairs  were  talked  of  in  this  scandal- 
ous way.  As  to  the  vulgar  violence  of  this 
woman,  we  thought  no  more  of  it  ^er  the  im- 
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mediate  irritation  of  her  assault  on  us  was  over. 
It  was  one  of  those  coarse  incidents,  which,  like 
striking  against  an  awkward  person  in  the  streets, 
happen  to  us  all  in  life,  and  are  forgotten  vrith 
the  momentary  annoyance.  But  these  reports 
of  our  situation  being  afloat,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  remain  in  Brighton ;  so  that  very  night 
we  moved  down  the  coast  to  Worthing.  In  this 
dull  little  watering-place,  where  the  people  always 
seem  bent  on  avoiding  each  other,  we  thought 
we  should  be  secure  from  evil  tongues. 

It  was  late  when  we  arrived,  and  we  put  up  at 
the  hotel,  which,  like  eveiy  thing  else  in  Worth- 
ing, has  an  air  of  languor  and  idleness  about  it. 
We  liked  the  tone  of  the  house.  An  eternal 
twilight  brooded  over  the  rooms  and  passages. 
Eveiy  chamber  was  occupied,  yet  the  place  was 
as  still  as  a  church.  If  you  heard  a  footstep,  it 
went  stealthily  as  if  it  were  muflBed,  or  "  shod 
with  fblt ;"  and  the  only  signs  of  life  you  caught 
from  the  adjoining  apartments,  were  when  some 
noiseless  lady  in  a  morning  dress  glided  into  the 
balcony,  and  af^  a  side-long  look  at  the  sea, 
glided  back  again.  Out  of  doors,  the  order  of 
the  day  was  vigorous  promenading,  but  even  this 
was  conducted  almost  speechlessly,  except  when 
a  friendly  group  hi^ened  to  collect  and  stop 
short,  and  then  you  couM  hear  an  occasional  joke 
and  burst  of  laughter.  The  promenade  was  the 
grand  thing.  It  was  not  sauntering  for  relaxa^ 
tion,  but  brisk  exercise,  that  threw  the  blood  into 
activity  and  exhilarated  the  spirits.  In  the 
course  of  a  week,  we  came  to  know  every  face 
in  Worthing  by  the  introduction  which  this  lusty 
amusement  afforded  us»  and  eveiy  body  in 
Worthing  knew  our  faces.  We  were  all  out  at 
a  given  hour,  tramping  up  and  down  at  a  swings 
ing  pace,  and  passing  and  repassing  each  other 
to  often,  that  we  were  as  familiar  with  the  whole 
guest  population  of  Uie  place,  and  the  whole 
guest  j>opulation  with  us,  as  if  we  had  known 
each  other  all  our  lives.  Eveiy  body  had  ac- 
quaintances there  except  ourselves.  We  could 
see  them  making  up  little  parties  for  excursions, 
soirees,  and  other  amqsements ;  trifles  that 
amused  us  as  lookers-on,  but,  neveitheless,  made 
us  feel  our  loneliness.  We  were  in  the  crowd, 
but  not  of  it.  Yet  it  w^  better  to  be  in  the  open 
air  among  strangers  than  to  dwell  in  the  desert. 

But  it  was  not  ta  be.  Our  story  followed  us. 
We  began  to  perceive,  after  a  little  time,  that  wr 
were  observed  and  noticed,  and  that  people  used 
to  turn  and  look -after  us.  This  was  the  first 
hint  we  received  of  what  was  now  becoming 
rather  an  alarming  fact  to  us — that  we  were 
known.  To  be  Imown  with  us,  was  to  be 
shuniied,  ^r  impertinently  gazed  at,  as  if  we 
were  either  great  criminals,  or  notorieties  of  no- 
veiy  respectable  order.  At  last,  it  became  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  walk  about,  frdm  the  universality 
of  the  notice  we  attracted ;  and  at  the  hotel  there 
was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  nature  of  the 
curiosity,  not  of  the  most  respectful  kind,  which 
tracked  us  up  the  stairs  and  down  the  stairs,  and 
penetrated  even  to  our  rooms,  in  the  person  of  a 
sinister-looking  waiter,  who  had  the  oddest  con- 
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ceivable  way  of  looking  at  ni  out  of  the  cofner 
of  one  eye,  which  he  pureed  up  and  concentrated 
into  a  focus  expressly  for  the  purpose.  This 
sort  qf  persecution,  was  wearing  us  out  It  was 
like  water  dropped,  drop  hy  drop,  upon  a  stone. 
The  whisper  of  shame  came  after  us  whererer 
W9  went.  There  was  no  escaping  it;  and  I 
hegan  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  mark 
upon  us  by  which  we  were  known  and  detected. 
I  believe  ^ere  is  more  truth  in  this  than  most 
people  imagine.  The  habit  of  evasion  and  re- 
serve, the  apprehension  of  bong  watched,  and 
the  secret  consciousness  of  having  something  to 
conceal,  doubtless  give  an  expression  to  one*s 
entire  action  and  physiognomy  which  is  likely  to 
suggest  unfavorable  speculations.  The  worid  is 
apt  to  think  ill  of  the  man  who  does  not  look  it 
straight  in  the  face ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  per- 
haps the  world  ia  right. 

This  doom  pursued  us  wherever  we  went 
We  tried  two  or  three  other  places  on  the  coast 
with  the  same  result  Within  a  week  we  were 
sure  to  be  found  out,  and  avoided  or  gased  at. 
The  sight  of  human  beings  enjoying  themsebres, 
and  the  right  of  looking  on  a!t  them,  were  deariy 
purchased  at  such  a  price  as  this.  Our  spirits 
were  beginning  to  give  way  under  it ;  our  nerves 
were  so  affected  by  the  minute  persecution  whidi 
we  daily  endured,  that  when  we  got  into  strange 
quarters,  -  where  we  were  as  yet  unknown,  we 
fancied  that  all  eyes  were  upon  us.  A  little 
more  of  this  sort  of  raddng  suspicion,  mixed 
with  fear  and  t^gt,  and  I  think  I  diould  have 
gone  mad. 

Astrsa  bore  it  more  heroicidly.  She  was  tol- 
erably calm,  and  used  to  smile  while  I  was  glow- 
ing over  with  anger.  I  frequently  felt  inclined 
to  rush  upon  some  of  the  people  who  stared  at 
us,  and  demand  of  them  what  they  meant ;  but 
Astrsa  always  checked  me,  and  reminded  me, 
that  in  these  small  watering-places  scandal  was 
the  entire  occupation — that  the  visitors  had,  in 
fact,  nothing  else  to  do  idl  day  bog ;  and  that  if 
every  peispn  who  was  tormented  by  their  vicious 
curiosity  were  to  indulge  in  resentment,  three- 
fburtht  of  the  time  of  the  community  would  be 
wasted  in  endeavoring  to  patch  up  the  reput»- 
iiooM  that  had  been  torn  to  bits  in  the  remaining 
fourth. 

Notvrithstanding  the  courage  with  which  she 
set  herself  against  the  waters  that  were  visibly 
dosing  round  us  on  all  sides,  and  the  light,  yet 
earnest  and  fearful  way  she  talked  about  it,  her 
health  was  rapidly  declining.  Her  color  was 
gone.  She  was  growing  thin ;  there  was  a  slight 
•cough  hovering  upon  her  nerves ;  and  she  had 
beccnne  so  fanciful,  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
go  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  evenings,  although  that 
was  the  only  time  when  we  could  walk  out  at 
«ur  ease. 

Tliese  changes  brought  others.  Her  temper 
was  altered ;  she  tried  to  sidgugate  herself,  but 
^lould  not ;  a  notion  seemed  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  her  that  die  was  a  weight  upon  me, 
and  that  the  necessity  of  sharing  disgrace  and 
exclusion  with  her  was  preying  upon  my  mind. 


In  the  first  few  months  she  was  jealous  of  every 
hour  I  was  absent  from  her,  and  used  to  consider 
it  a  slight,  and  a  proof  that  I  was  becoming  weary 
of  her.  Then  all  was  new,  and  the  gloss  of  nov- 
elty and  enthusiasm  was  yet  upon  her  feelings. 
Now  it  was  totally  different ;  she  had  no  longer 
any  care  about  herself;  it  was  all  for  me.  The 
dream  of  love  had  been  dreamed  out,  and  she 
had  ceased  to  regard  herself  as  the  object  of  a 
devotion-whicb  was  ready  to  incur  shame  and 
suffering  fbr  her  sake.  She  had  seen  that  de- 
lusion to  an  end ;  and,  having  a  real  fear  that, 
being  pent  up  contbiually  with  her,  contracting 
the  man^s  activity  within  the  sphere  of  the  wo- 
man*s  limited  range,  would  make  our  way  of  life 
hatefVil  to  me  at  last)  she  now  used  to  urge  me 
to  go  out  for  long  Walks  in  the  country,  or  to 
visit  the  reading-rooms,  and  keep  myself  au 
c4Mrant  with  the  events  of  the  day.  Exercise, 
mental  and  physical,  was  healthful  fbr  me,  and 
die  would  not  have  me  moped  to  death  in  the 
house.  For  her  own  part,  she  would  say  to  me, 
she  rather  liked  having  a  little  time  to  herself;  a 
wcmiaft  has  always  something  to  do,  and  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  occupation ;  and  while  I  was  out, 
she  hardly  missed  me  till  I  came  back — she  was 
so  busy !  These  professions  and  entreaties  were 
kindly  and  judiciously  meant,  but  the  difficult]^ 
was  to  act  upon  them.  She  could  not  endure 
solitude.  She  always  dreaded  to  be  left  alone, 
and,  only  that  it  was  a  greater  dread  to  her  to 
make  a  prisoner  of  me  at  the  risk  of  rendering 
my  existence  wretched,  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced her  to  go  through  the  hours  of  misery  she 
sufiered  in  my  absence.  This  conflict  made  her 
temper  unequal  and  sometimes  unreasonable; 
but  in  such  a  situation,  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected! We  were  haunted  by  shadows  that 
were  forever  falling  about  our  path ;  move  where 
we  would,  these  dark  phantoms  pursued  us. 

Our  fives  were  not  like  the  lives  of  other 
peq;>Ie :  we  had  no  kindred,  no  associations,  no 
stir  in  the  'Bad  stagnation  of  day  and  night. 
Time  seemed  to  be  mantling  over  us,  and  the 
breath  of  heaven  to  be  becoming  less  and  less 
peiceptible  in  our  dreariness.  Astrca  was  like 
"B.  penon  who  was  dying  from  the  heart ;  and 
with  all  the  fortitude  I  could  bring  to  my  help, 
I  felt  it  no  easy  task  to  lift  myself  out  of  the 
dismal  depression  which  occasionally  seized  upon 
me.  At  last  we  agreed  that  our  sdieme  of  trav- 
eling about  had  disappointed  our  expectations, 
and  that,  after  all,  London  was  the  best  of  all 
places  for  people  who  sought  either  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  society  or  seclusion.  And  so  to  Lon- 
don we  forthwith  repaired, 
vu. 

The  heart  of  the  town,  or  the  suburiis  1  The 
question  was  speedily  decided  in  favor  of  a  small 
detached  house,  not  veiy  far  from  the  Regent's 
Faxk.  We  had  the  whole  park  fbr  a  pleasure- 
ground,  a  little  scrap  of  verdure  of  our  own,  and 
an  open  sp4ce  and  airy  situation  to  regale  our 
lungs  in.  We  entered  upon  our  new  locality 
with  sensations  of  security  we  had  felt  nowhere 
else.    We  seemed  to  have  left  h^hind  us  ihe 
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gloom  and  terror  that  had  heen  so  long  dogging 
our  footsteps.  Even  Astrca  hrigfatened,  and 
grew  better;  her  fretfuhiess  was  disappearing, 
and  a  tone  of  contentment  and  cheerftdness 
supervening  upon  it.  We  were  each  of  us  more 
free  in  our  movements,  and  the  dr^ad  of  observa- 
tion which  had  so  long  kept  uii  m  a  state  of  per- 
petual alarm,  was  gradually  passing  away. 

But  what  had  become  all  this  time  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  dwarf!  Had  he  abandoned 
his  great  plan  of  revenge!  Had  he  thbu^t 
better-  of  it,  and,  finding  that  Astraea  was  im- 
movable, addressed  himself  to  some  more  sensi- 
ble pursuit  than  that  of  plaguing  us !  I  some- 
times touched  upon  the  subject  to  Astrsa,  but 
could  not  extract  from  her  what  her  suspicions 
were.  She  did  not  like  to  talk  about  him.  She 
seemed  to  be  ruled  by  a  superstitions  fear  of  re- 
viving the  topic.  It  was  like  the  old  wires* 
adage,  *'  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he'll  appear  P' 

I  can  not  exactly  remember  how  long  this 
lasted,  or  when  it  was  that  I  first  detected  in 
Astrsa  the  return  of  the  nervousness  which  had 
in  some  degree  abated  upon  our  arrival  in  town. 
It  could  not,  however,  have  been  more  than  two 
or  three  months  after  we  had  taken  this  house, 
that  I  observed  a  striking  change  in  her.  Hag- 
gard lines  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  have  been 
plowed  round  her  eyes  and  cheeks,  and  her  look 
had  become  wild  and  unsettled.  I  never  saw 
any  body  so  completely  shattered  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  the  transition  from  comparative  tran- 
quillity to  a  state  of  excessive  nervous  excite- 
ment was  so  alarming,  that  I  thought  there  must 
have  been  some  cause  for  it  beyond  that  of  mere 
physical  illness.  I  questioned  her  upon  it,  but 
always  got  the  same  un8atlsfru!tory  answers, 
ending  by  entreating  of  me  not  to  notice  her, 
but  to  let  her  go  on  in  her  own  way.  I  can  not 
recall  what  there  was  about  her  manner — some 
strangeness  in  the  way  she  looked  at  me  or  spoke 
to  me — that  aroused  the  most  painfiil  suspicions. 
I  confess  I  did  not  know  what  to  suspect ;  but 
there  was  a  mental  reservation  of  some  kmd, 
and  I  was  resolved  to  ascertain  what  it  vras.  I 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Astraa ;  love  with 
her  was  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations ;  and 
she  loved  me  sincerely — at  least,  she  had  loved 
me  enthusiastically  in  the  beginning.  What 
revolutions  had  since  taken  place  in  her  heart, 
I  could  not  answer  for.  She  had  passed  through 
a  chaos  in  the  interval  that  might  have  destroyed 
the  capacity  of  loving.  That  there  was  some- 
thing more  in  her  thoughts  than  she  had  revealed, 
I  felt  sure ;  and  the  first  shape  my  suspicions 
took — ^natural  enough  in  our  circumstances,  al- 
though not  the  more  just  on  that  account — ^was 
a  shape  of  jealousy.  My  alarm  immediately  flew 
to  the  defense  of  my  pride,  or,  as  Forrester  in 
his  cauterizing  way  would  have  called  it,  my 
selfishness ;  I  resolved  to  observe  her  closely, 
and  I  did  so  som^  time  without  being  able  to 
glean  any  thing  fiirther. 

At  last  the  secret  of  her  wasting  fnme  and 
pallid  face  was  suddenly  divulged. 

One  evening,  toward  the  close  of  the  fmnmer, 


she  remained  out  longer  and  later  than  usual. 
Her  walk,  sometimes  alone  and  scmietimes  with 
me,  was  through  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the 
park.  On  this  occasion,  the  twilight  was  setting 
in,  and  she  had  not  returned.  With  a  dark  and 
sulky  apprehension  brooding  in  my  mind,  I  re- 
solved to  go  out  in  seardi  of  her.  We  had  not 
been  confidential  with  each  other  of  late ;  the 
old  dreariness  had  come  back  upon  us,  embittered 
with  a  captiousness  and  acerbity  which  extracted 
all  the  sweets  from  ocur  intercourse.  A  new  ele^ 
ment  had  fimnd  its  way  between  us:  we  had 
thoughts  which  we  concealed  fitnn  each  other : 
my  distrust — ^her  secret,  whatever  it  was.  This 
was  ft  great  evil ;  it  filled  every  hour  of  the  day 
vrith  lurking  jealousies  on  both  sides,  which  one 
word  would  have  dispelled  forever. 

I  seized  my  hat,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
house,  when  I  heard  a  sudden  noise  at  the  street- 
door,  and  a  flurry  of  agitated  steps  up  the  stairs. 
Immediately  afterward,  the  door  of  the  room  was 
thrown  violently  open,  and  Astrsa  rushed  in,  pale 
and  disheveled.  She  was  evidently  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm  and  ^onstematton,  and  turning  wild- 
ly round,  beckoned  me  to  see  that  the  door  wae 
made  fast  She  eould  not  speak,  drawing  her 
breath  hysterically,  like  a  person  laboring  under 
the  eflects  of  a  serious  fright 

*' Tranquilize  yourself,  Astrsa,*'  I  cried; 
**  there  is  nothing  to  fear  here.  What  is  it  1 
What  has  alanned  yo|tr> 

**  It  ie  ke,"  she  lefAied,  fixing  her  eyes  wildly 
i^fMm  me—*'  he  vs  comipg." 

"Who!" 

**  He  who  has  been  upon  oui  track  ever  and 
ever — ^who  has  never  quitted  us — ^who  never  will 
leave  us  till  we  are  dead.'* 

I  did  not  dare  to  ask  in  words,  but  I  asked 
with  my  eyes  if  it  was  the  dwarf  she  meant. 

"  Ay,  it  is  he.  Be  calm.  It  is  year  turn  now 
to  show  your  strength  of  mind-^to  show  whether 
you  value  the  life  I  have  devoted  to  you.  I  hoped 
to  have  concealed  tins  fitMn  you.  We  have  suf- 
fered enough,  and  I  hoped  to  have  hidden  from 
you  what  I  have  sufifered.  But  it  is  tea  late 
now.  Hush !  O  God  ! — that  wae  his  voica 
You  do  not  hear  it — ^I  do!  It  rings  through 
and  through  my  brain.  He  is  here-rJae  has  fol- 
lowed me.  If  you  ever  loved  me — and  I  know 
yoii  did  once ! — ^prove  it  to  me  now.  Go  into 
the  next  room,  and  promise  me  to  stay  there 
whatever  happens.  listen ;  but  speak  not — stk 
not.  He  is  on  the  stairs  .'---will  you  not  give 
me  your  pronuse!  Trust  all  to  me — rely  on 
me — be  sure  of  me.  Let  go  the  door — ^he  is 
here!" 

I  made  no  answer,  but  conveying  to  Astrsa 
by  a  searohkg  look  that  it  was  my  pmpoee  to 
watch  the  issue,  I  withdrew  by  one  door,  while 
the  dwarf  entered  by  the  other.  His  voice,  as 
he  approached  her,  sounded  in  my  ears  like  the 
Use  of  a  serpeot 

**  I  have  found  you,  then,  at  last — and  alone, 
Astrsa!'' 

**  Why  do  you  follow  rae  thus!"  exclaiiDed 
Astrsa,  who  stood  motionless  in  the  o^tre  of     ^ 
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the  room,  making  a  great  effort  to  appear  bold 
and  calm,  but  shuddering  in  everj  fibre  be- 
neath. 

*'  Wliy  do  I  follow  you  1  What  thould  I  do 
elee!" 

"Live  like  other  men.  Seek  occupation — 
any  thing,  rather  than  plunge  your  own  life  and 
mine  into  this  eternal  horror.^' 

'*  Have  I  not  occupation  1  Am  I  not  attend- 
ing you  every  where  1  Have  I  not  enough  to 
do  in  waiting  upon  you  from  place  to  placet" 

*'  Abandon  that  fiendish  mockery,  and  speak 
like  a  human  being.     What  is  it  you  want  !^ 

The  dwarf  coiled  himself  up  at  this  question, 
as  if  he  were  distilling  all  the  venom  out  of  his 
black  heart  into  the  answer. 

"  Revenge !  It  was  for  my  revenge  I  hung 
upon  your  track,  showed  myself  to  you  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  letthig  you  know  that 
the  destroyer  was  at  hand,  so  that  you  might  go 
home  and  blast  hii  happiness  by  your  l^ken 
spirits  and  shattered  nerves.  I  have  seen  it 
work ;  I  see  it  now,  in  your  quivering  lip  and 
emaciated  hands.  Where  are  (he  holiday  roses 
now — the  exulting  lover — the  secret  blisses  V* 

Here,  then,  was  poor  Astraa's  secret !  The 
monster  had  been  upon  her  steps  wherever  we 
went ;  and,  as  I  afterward  learned,  used  to  start 
up  suddenly  before  her  in  her  solitary  walks,  to 
terrify  her  with  threats  of  sleepless  vengeance, 
knowing  that  her  fear  of  consequences  would 
prevent  her  from  revealing  to  me  the  persecution 
under  which  she  was  sinking.  This  ghastly  pur- 
suit of  us  (to  which  we  were  also  indebted  for 
the  scorn  and  obloquy  we  suffered)  had  gradually 
broken  up  Astrsa's  health,  and  made  the  strong 
mind  almost  weak  and  superstitious.  But  I 
must  hasten  on. 

"  And  this,"  cried  Astrca,  "  is  the  generosity 
I  was  to  have  received  at  your  hand»--this  the 
magnanimity  your  firiend  gave  you  credit  for !" 

**  There  was  a  condition  to  my  magnanimity 
which  you  have  forgotten.  Had  you  fulfilled  that 
condition,  I  would  have  poured  out  my  heart's 
Mood  at  yoiur  feet,  could  it  have  made  yon  more 
secure  and  happy.  Wliy  did  you  not  forsake 
him,  and  trust  to  my  generosity  1  No;  you 
clung  to  him.  You  maddened  me,  and  left  me 
nothing  but — ^revenge.  Did  you  suppose  he 
could  escape  me  1  I  have  no  other  life  but  this 
— to  follow  you  as  the  executioner  follows  the 
condemned  to  the  scafibUi  and  make  Am  lifo  a 
curse  to  Atm,  as  he  has  made  mine  to  nu.  There's 
justice  in  that — call  it  cruel,  if  you  please ;  'tis 
just-— just — just !" 

*'  'Tis  monstrous,  and  will  draw  down  the  pun- 
ishment of  Heaven  on  your  head." 

"  Heaven  will  judge  strictly  between  -us.  What 
am  1 1  What  have  I  to  live  for  1  You  have  poi- 
soned the  earth  for  me.  Every  spot  where  we 
have  been  together  is  accursed  to  me.  I  dare 
not  look  on  the  old  haunts.  I  dare  not  seek  new 
scenes,  for  my  soul  is  lonely,  and  no  pleasure 
or  delight  of  nature  can  reach  it.  I  should  gp 
mad  were  I  not  near  you ;  it  supplies  me  with 
work — something  to  employ  me— to  keep  my 


hands  from  self-destruction.  I  weave  stratagems 
all  night,  and  watch  my  time  all  day,  day  after 
day,  patiently,  to  execute  them.  I  have  but  one 
purpose  to  fulfill,  and  when  that  is  done,  life  is 
over.  If  I  live  long  enough  to  drive  him  mad, 
as  he  has  maddened  me,  I  shall  be  content,  an<i 
go  to  my  grave  happy.  And  I  will  do  it ;  every 
hour  gives  me  more  strength.  I  see  the  end 
nearer  and  nearer — it  grows  upon  me.  I  awaken 
to  my  business  early ;  it  is  my  first  thought — 
my  last ;  it  never  leaves  me.  Day  after  day  I 
have  watched  yoU)  and  have  tracked  you  .homo 
at  last.  And  here  it  is  you  live — you,  Astrea, 
whom  I  loved — whom  I  still — no,  not  that !  You 
live  here  with  him — his  wife !  You  call  yourself 
his  wifo  1  Ha !  ha !  That  is  good — ^his  wifo  ! 
I  wonder  to  see  you  living,  Astrsa.  I  should 
have  looked  for  your  corpse  in  this  room  rather 
than  the  living  Astrasa — the  proud,  soaring,  am- 
bitious Astrsa !,  Why  do  you  not  die  t  It  would 
be  happier  for  you  1" 

Durhig  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  Astrsa, 
who  had  made  a  great  struggle  throughout  to 
sustain  the  attitude  she  had  **  taken"  in  the  first 
instance,  grew  weak  from  terror  and  exhaustion, 
and  sunk  or  tottered  upon  a  chair.  The  inflec- 
tions of  voice  with  which  these  inhuman  taunts 
were  delivered,  ending  in  a  tone  that  came  ap- 
parently, if  I  may  so  express  it,  laden  with  tears 
firom  the  heart  of  the  speaker,  were  so  ingenious- 
ly varied  and  so  skillfiilly  employed,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  even  for  an  indifi*erent  lis- 
tener, to  have  heard  them  without  being  alter- 
nately agitated  and  enraged.  For  my  part,  a 
kind  of  firenzy  possessed  me.  I  restrained  my- 
self as  long  as  I  could.  I  tried  to  obey  poor 
Astrsa's  injunction,  for,  seeing  how  much  I  had 
virronged  her  in  my  thoughts,  and  what  misery 
she  must  have  sufifered  and  concealed  on  my  ac- 
count, I  felt  that  I  ought  to  spare  her  any  further 
alann  my  forbearance  could  avert.  But  the  hhx- 
rowing  scofis  of  the  fiend  were  beyond  my  en- 
durance— my  self-control  gave  way  at  last,  and 
bursting  open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I 
was  concealed,  I  rushed  out  upon  the  malignant 
wretch,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  courageously 
turned  upon  me,  and  met  me  with  his  eyes  glar- 
ing fiercely  as  of  old. 

"  Devil !"  I  exclaimed,  "  what  do  you  do  here ! 
What  do  you  want!  Revenge  1  Take  it — ^in 
any  shape  you  will.  Only  rid  me  of  your  pres- 
ence, lest  I  spurn  you  with  my  foot,  and  trample 
upon  you." 

**  You  should  have  told  me,"  he  said,  turning 
with  an  air  of  mockery  to  Astrsa,  *'  that  he  was 
listening  in  the  next  room.  I  would  have  dressed 
my  phrases  accordingly." 

**  Again,  I  ask  you  why  you  come  here!  An- 
swer me,  or  leave  the  room  at  once." 

,  **  Why  do  I  come  here  1  To  gladden  myself 
by  looking  at  your  wretchedness.  You  are  worse 
than  I  am — sunk  below  me  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep  in  degradation — every  finger  is  pointed  at 
you — ^you  are  steeped  in  scorn — despised  and 
loathed.  I  came  to  see  this.  It  makes  me  su- 
premely happy." 
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**  Go— there  is  the  door/'  I  cried,  the  blood 
tinglmg  in  my  ears,  and  in  the  tips  of  my  fingers. 
Astrsa  saw  that  the  excitement  was  rising,  and 
looked  at  me  imploringly ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
attend  to  her  scruples.  The  dwarf  looked  at  the 
door  superciliously,  and  almost  smiled  when  I 
repeated  my  wahdng. 

**  You  will  not  leave  the  room  1  Be  adyised. 
I  am  not  responsible  for  what  may  happen  after 
this.  I  am  not  master  of  myself.  Go — it  is  the 
last  time  I  will  utter  the  word.  Go-^or  I  will 
kill  you  on  the  spot !" 

He  did  not  move,  but  looked  at  me  wondering- 
ly  and  incredulously.  I  rushed  upon  him  ai^ 
grappled  him  by  the  neck.  Astrsa  sprang  up, 
and  begged  of  me  to  desist,  for  I  was  hanging 
over  him,  with  my  hand  upon  his  throat 

**Let  him  go--4et  him  go!"  she  exclaimed; 
'*  for  my  sake  do  not  commit  a  murder.  Loosen 
your  hold — there — there — have  mercy  on  him, 
for  my  sake — for  the  love  of  €^  spare  him — 
remember,  we  have  injured  him  enough  already 
^-remember  that !" 

I  would  not  loosen  my  hold;  passion  had 
given  me  the  power  and  the  cruelty  of  a  demon. 
There  was  a  brief  struggle,  in  which  I  flung  him 
heavily  to  the  ground.  I  had  seized  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  twisted  my  hand  in  it — he  was 
neariy  choked— his  foee  was  growing  black;  but 
I  was  hardly  conscious  of  idl  this,  for  the  room 
was  swimming  round  me  as  I  knelt  over  him. 
Astraea  saw  the  change  in  his  color,  and  with  a 
shriek  of  horror  fell  upon  my  arm.  This  action 
made  me  relax  my  hold.  She  had  fainted  on  his 
body. 

COWCLUSIOW. 

Why  should  I  dwell  ai\y  longer  on  these  pain- 
ful events  1  Had  I  known  then,  as  I  afterward 
discovered,  that  the  unh^>py  object  of  my  wrath 
and  hatred  had,  ever  since  the  flight  of  Astrea, 
betrayed  symptoms  of  aberration,  and  that  the 
scheme  of  vengeance  he  nurtured  so  relentlessly, 
was  the  stratagem  of  a  disordered  brain,  I  should 
have  treated  him  with  mercy  and  compassion. 
But  I  was  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  lus 
mind,  and  dealt  vrith  him  as  I  should  have  dealt 
with  a  responsible  being.  The  violent  excite- 
ment of  that  scene  brought  oa  a  crisis,  which 
ended  in  a  seizure  of  insanity.  He  still  lives ; 
if  that  may  be  called  living  in  which  all  memory 
of  the  past  is  extinguished,  and  the  present  is  a 
mere  tangled  skein  of  day-dreams. 

Astrsa's  health  was  utteriy  broken.  It  was 
not  her  physique  that  died,  but  her  heart,  her 
spirits,  her  self-reliance,  and  her  hope  of  the 
future.  She  felt  that  there  was  nothing  for  her 
in  this  worid  but  remorse.  The  desolation  that 
was  round  her  killed  her.  She  braved  it  earnest- 
ly at  first.  Her  noble  heart  and  her  true  love 
i^e  thought  were  proof  against  the  worid  and  its 
hollow  scorn.  Alas!  for  true  love  and  noble 
hearts !  They  can  not  stand  up  alone  in  ice 
and  storms.  They  must  be  out  in  the  sun  with 
their  allies  round  them,  like  frailer  loves  and 
meaner  hearts,  or  they  will  perish  in  their 
strength! 


THE  FEET-WASHING  ON  GOOD  FRIDAY 
IN  MUNICH. 

I  HAVE  just  witnessed  the  Ceremony  of  the 
Feet-washing,  which  has  been  announced  for 
this  month  past  as  one  of  the  great  sights  of  the 
season.  My  good  friend  at  Uie  Kreigs  Mini*' 
terium  kept  his  word  foithfully  about  procuring 
tickets  for  us.  Accordingly,  Myra  F.  and  I 
have  seen  the  whole  ceremony.  At  nine  o'clock 
M3rra  was  with  me,  and,  early  as  it  was,  Madame 
Thekla  advised  us  to  set  ofif  to  the  Palace,  as 
people  were  always  wild  about  places,  and  if 
we  came  late,  ^te  of  our  tickets,  we  should 
see  nothing.  The  good  old  soul  also  accom- 
panied us,  on  the  plea  that,  as  she  was  big  and 
strong,  she  could  push  a  way  for  us  throu^  the 
crowd,  and  keep  our  places  by  main  force.  She 
stood  guard  over  us— the  good  creature ! — ^for 
two  mortal  hours,  and  when  the  door  at  length 
was  opened  by  a  grand  lacquey,  had  the  satis- 
foction  of  seeing  us  step  through  the  very  first. 
But  before  this  happy  moment  arrived,  we  had 
to  wait,  as  I  said,  two  hours ;  and  leaving,  there- 
fore, the  patient  old  lady  as  our  representative 
before  the  little  door  which  led  into  the  gallery 
of  the  Hercules  Hall,  whither  our  tickets  ad- 
mitted us,  and  before  which  door  no  one  but 
ourselves  had  yet  presented  themselves,  Myra 
and  I  ranged  along  the  queer  whitewashed  gal- 
leries of  the  old  portion  of  the  palace  in  which 
we  were.  Can  not  you  see  these  vistas  of  white- 
washed ynXXy  with  grim  old  portraits  of  powder- 
ed la^es  and  gentlemen,  in  hoops,  ruffles,  gold 
lace,  and  ermine,  and  framed  in  black  frames, 
interspersed  amid  heavy  wreaths  and  arabesques 
of  stucco  ?— dazzlingly  white  walls,  dazzlingly 
white  arched  ceilings,  diminishing  in  long  per* 
spective !  Now  we  came  upon  a  strange  sort 
of  a  little  kitchen  in  the  thick  waU,  where  a 
quaint  copper  kettle,  standing  on  the  now  cold 
hearth,  told  of  coffee  made  for  some  royal  serv- 
ant some  hours  before ;  we  were  now  before 
the  door  of  some  Kammer-Jungfer;  now  in  the 
gallery  widi  the  whitewash,  but  without  the 
portraits,  where,  opposite  to  every  door,  stood  a 
large,  white  cupboud  v  a  goodly  row  of  them. 

Once  we  foimd  ourselves  below  stairs  and  in 
one  of  the  courts.  There,  on  passing  through 
the  door-way,  you  stood  on  a  sort  of  terrace, 
above  your  head  a  ceiling  rich  with  ponderous 
vrreaths  of  fruit  and 'flowers,  and  other  stucco 
ornaments  of  the  same  style,  which  probably  had 
once  been  gilt,  and  with  fading  frescoes  of  gods, 
goddesses,  and  Cupids ! 

This  old  part  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Munich 
is  quite  a  little  town.  We  discovered  also  a 
little  tiny  chapel,  now  quite  forgotten  in  the 
glory  of  Hess's  frestoes,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
new  Hcf'Kapelle.  To-day  this  old  chapel  was 
open,  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  illuminated 
with  numberless  Waxen  tapers,  and  the  altar 
verdant  with  shrubs  and  plants,  placed  upon  the 
altar  steps.  There  was,  however,  a  remarkably 
mouldy,  cold  smell  in  the  place ;  but  I  suppose 
the  royal  procession  visited  this  old  chapel  as 
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well  as  the  new  one,  on  its  way  to  the  Hercules 
Hall.  This  Cd/rtiget  with  the  king  and  his  brother 
walking  beneath  a  splendid  canopy,  and  attend- 
ed by  priests  and  courtiers,  went,  I  believe, 
wandering  about  a  considerable  time,  to  the 
edification  of  the  populace ,  out  of  all  this,  ex- 
cepting from  hearsay,  I  can  not  speak,  having 
considered  it  as  the  wiser  thing  for  us  to  return 
to  Madame  Thekla  and  our  door,  rather  than 
await  it. 

The  Hercules  Hall  is  rather  small ;  and  cer- 
tainly more  ugly  than  beautiful,  with  numbers 
of  old-fashioned  chandeliers  hanging  from  the 
ceiling;  a  galleiy  at  each  end  supported  by 
marble  pillars,  with  a  row  of  tall  windows  on 
either  side ;  a  dark,  inlaid  floor  of  some  brown 
wood ;  but  with  no  sign  whatever  of  Hercules 
to  be  seen.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  noticed 
all  this  at  a  glance,  we  observed,  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  a  small  altar  covered  with  white 
linen,  and  bearing  upon  it  golden  candlesticks, 
a  missal  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  a  vailed  cru- 
cifiz,  and  a  golden  ewer  standing  in  a  golden 
dish.  On  one  side  oif  the  altar  rose  a  tall  read- 
ing-desk, draped  with  sulphur-colored  cloth, 
upon  which  lay  a  large  open  book:  a  row  of 
low,  crimson  stools  stood  along  the  hall,  opposite 
the  altar;  on  the  other  side,  across  the  win- 
dows, ran  a  white  and  very  long  ottoman,  raised 
upon  a  high  step  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
and  chairs  of  state  were  arranged  at  either  end 
of  the  hall  bek>w  the  galleries.  The  arrival  of 
people  below  was  gradual,  althou^  our  gallery 
and  the  gallery  opposite  had  been  crowded  for 
hours.  We  at  length  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing something  conunence. 

The  door  at  the  further  end  opened,  and  in 
streamed  a  crowd.  Then  tottered  in  anciAit 
representations  of  the  twelve  **  i^>ostles,**  clothed 
in  long  violet  robes,  bound  round  the  waist  with 
white  bands  striped  widi  red,  and  wiUi  violet 
c^ps  on  their  heads :  on  they  tottered,  supported 
on  either  side  by  some  poor  relative,  an  old 
peasant-woman,  a  stalwart  man  in  a  black  vel- 
vel  jacket,  and  bright  black  boots  reaching  to  the 
kne«,  or  by  a  young,  buxom  girl  in  her  holiday 
costume  of  bright  apron  and  gay  boddice.  On 
they  come,  feeble,  wrinkled,  with  white  locks 
falling  on  their  violet  t^parel,  with  palsied  hands 
resting  on  the  strong  aims  that  supported  them 
—the  oldest  being  a  hundred  and  one,  the  youngs 
est  eighty-seven  years  old!  My  eyes  swam 
with  radden  tears.  There  was  a  deal  of  trouble 
in  mounting  them  upon  their  long  snowy  throne ; 
that  crimson  step  wa^  a  great  mountain  for  their 
foeble  feet  and  stiff  knees  to  climb.  But  at  last 
they  were  all  seated,  their  poor  friends  standing 
bel^nd  them.  A  man  in  black  marshaled  them 
like  little  school-children;  ho  saw  that  all  sat 
properly,  and  then  began  pulling  off  a  black  shoe 
and  stocking  from  the  right  foot  of  each.  There, 
with  drooped  heads  and  folded  withered  hands, 
they  sat  meekly  expectant  A  group  of  twelve 
little  girls,  in  lilac  print  frocks  and  silver  swal- 
low-t^ed  caps,  hooded  by  an  old  w(nnan  in 
similar  lilac  and  silver  costume,  took  its  place  to 


the  right  of  the  old  men  in  a  fittb  knot ;  they 
were  twelve  orphans  who  are  clothed  and  ado^ 
cated  by  the  queen,  and  who  rsceivc  a  present 
on  this  day. 

The  hall  at  the  further  end  was  by  this  time 
filled  with  bright  uniform»— blue,  soariet,  white, 
and  green.  In  front  were  seen  King  Max  and 
his  brothers,  also  in  their  uniforms ;  numbers  of 
ladies  and  children;  and  choristers  in  white 
robes,  who  flitted,  cloud-like,  into  a  small  raised 
seat,  set  apart  for  them  in  a  dark  comer  behind 
the  uniforms.  A  bevy  of  priests  in  gold,  violet, 
blue,  and  black  robes,  with  burning  tapers  and 
swinging  censers,  enter;  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  before  the  King 
of  Hosts,  as  typified  to  them  on  the  altar;  they 
chant,  murmur,  and  prostrate  themselves  again 
and  again.  Incense  fills  the  hall  with  its  warm, 
odorous  breath.  They  present  open  books  to 
the  king  and  princes.  And  now  the  long,  un- 
girding  his  sword,  which  u  received  by  an 
attendant  gentleman,  approaches  the  oldest 
**  apostle ;"  he  receives  the  golden  ewer,  as  it 
is  handed  from  one  brother  to  another;  he 
bends  himself  over  the  old  foot ;  he  drops  a  lew 
drops  of  water  upon  it ;  he  receives  a  snowy 
napldn  from  the  princes,  and  lays  it  daintily 
over  the  honored  foot ;  he  again  bows  over  the 
second,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  twelve ;  a 
priest,  with  a  cloth  bound  round  his  loins,  finish- 
ing the  drying  of  the  feet.  A  different  scene 
must  that  have  been  in  Jerusalem,  some  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago ! 

And  now  the  king,  with  a  gracious  smile, 
hangs  round  the  patient  neck  of  each  old  man  a 
blue  and  white  purse,  containing  a  small  sum  of 
money.  The  priests  retire ;  the  altar  and  read- 
ing-desk are  removed.  Six  tables,  covered  with 
snowy  cloths,  upon  each  two  napkins,*two  small 
metal  drinking-cups,  and  two  sets  of  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons,  are  carried  in,  and  joined  into 
one  long  table,  placed  before  the  crimson  step. 
In  the  mean  time  the  man  in  black  has  put  on 
the  twelve  stockings  and  the  twelve  dioes,  and, 
with  much  ado,  has  helped  down  the  twelve 
**  i^postles,'*  who  now  sit  upon  the  step  as  a 
seat.  Enter  twelve  footmen,  in  blue  and  white 
liveries,  each  bearing  a  tray,  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  upon  which  smoke  six  different 
meats,  in  white  wooden  bowls ;  a  green  soup- 
remember  it  is  green  Tkursday-'-two  baked  fish; 
two  brown  somethings ;  a  delicious-looking  pud- 
ding ;  bright  green  spinach,  upon  which  repose 
a  couple  of  tempting  eggs,  and  a  heap  of  stewed 
prunes.  Each  footman,  with  his  tray,  is  follow- 
ed by  a  fellow-footman,  carrying  a  large  bottle 
of  golden-hued  wine,  and  a  huge,  dark,  rich- 
looking  roll  on  silver  waiters.  The  twehre  foot- 
men, with  the  trays,  suddenly  veer  round,  and 
stand  in  a  line  opposite  to  the  table,  and  each 
opposite  to  an  **  apostle ;"  the  twelve  trays  held 
before  them,  with  their  seventy-two  bowls,  all 
forming  a  kind  of  pattern — soup,  fishes,  spinach ; 
soup,  fishes,  spinach ;  pudding,  prunes,  brown 
meats ;  puddings,  prunes,  brown  meats — all  down 
the  room.    Behind  stand  the  other  footmen,  with 
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their  twelve  bottles  of  wine  and  their  twelve 
rolls.  I  can  assure  you  that,  seen  firom  the 
gallery  above,  the  efiect  was  considerably  comic. 

A  priest,  attended  by  two  court-pages,  who 
cany  tall  burning  tapers,  steps  forth  in  front  of 
the  trays  and  footmen,  and  chants  a  blessing. 
The  king  and  his  brothers  again  t^proach  the 
'* apostles;"  the  choristers  burst  forth  into  a 
glorious  chant,  till  the  whole  hall  is  filled  with 
melody,  and  the  king  receives  the  dishes  from 
his  brothers,  and  places  them  before  the  M 
men.  Again  I  felt  a  thrill  rush  through  me ;  it 
is  so  graceful — though  it  be  but  a  mere  form,  a 
mere  shadow  of  the  true  sentiment  of  love*— any 
gentle  act  of  kindness  from  the  strong  to  the 
weak,  from  the  powerful  to  the  vevy  poor.  As 
the  king  bowed  himself  before  the  feeble  old  man 
of  a  hundred — though  I  kntow  it  to  be  but  a  mere 
deremony — it  was  impossible,not  to  recognise  a 
poetical  idea. 

It  took  a  long  time  before  the  seventy  and  two 
meats  were  all  placed  on  the  table,  and  then  it 
hands  could  convey  the  soup  to  the  old  lips ; 
took  a  very  long  time  beibre  the  palsied  old 
some  were  too  feeble,  and  were  fed  by  the  man 
in  black.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  poor  old  fellows  received  Uie 
ibod  from  the  king ;  some  slightly  bowed  their 
heads ;  others  sat  stolidly ;  others  seemed  sunk 
in  stupor. 

The  Court  soon  retired,  and  twelve  new 
baskets  were  brought  by  servants,  into  which 
the  five  bowls  of  untasted  food  were  placed ; 
these,  together  with  the  napkin,  knife,  fork, 
spoon  and  mug,  bottle  of  wine,  and  bread,  are 
carried  away  by  the  old  men ;  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  are  carried  away  for  them  by  their 
attendant  relatives.  Many  of  the  poor  old  fel- 
lows— I  see  by  a  printed  paper  which  was 
distributed  about,  and  which  contains  a  list  of 
their  names  and  ages— come  from  great  dis- 
tances ;  they  are  chosen  as  being  the  oldest 
poor  men  in  Bavaria.  One  only  is  out  of 
Munich,  and  he  is  ninety-three. 

We  went  down  into  the  hall  to  have  a  nearer 
view  of  the  "  apostles ;"  but,  so  veiy  decrepit 
did  the  greater  number  appear,  on  a  close  in- 
spection ;  their  faces  so  sad  and  vacant ;  there 
was  such  a  trembling  eagerness  after  the  food 
in  the  baskets,  now  hid<&n  from  their  sight ; 
such  a  shouting  into  their  deaf  ears;  such -a 
guiding  of  feeble  steps  and  blinded,  blear  eyes ; 
that  I  wished  we  had  avoided  this  paiilliil  part 
of  the  spectacle. 


A  PEDESTRIAN  IN  HOLLAND. 

¥HILE  pacing  al<mg  to  Meppel,  I  made  up  my 
mind  at  all  events  to  visit  Ommerschans ; 
instead,  therefbre,  of  halting  on  reachhig  the  town 
about  sunset,  I  left  the  main  thoroughfare  for  a 
by-road,  which,  as  usual,  formed  Uie  towing- 
path  of  a  canal.  With  the  aid  of  a  countryman 
going  in  the  same  direction,  I  passed  fbr  several 
miles  through  by-ways,  and  soon  after  dusk  ar- 
rived at  De  Wyk.  Ahnost  the  first  house  in  the 
village  was  a  herhergje ;  but  there  being  no  room, 


I  went  further,  and  presently  came  to  another— 
one  of  the  long,  low  edifices  which  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  rural  districts  in  the  northern 
provinces,  the  same  roof  ^eltenng  quadrupeds 
and  bipeds.  On  opening  the  door,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  large  kitchen,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single 
candle  standing  on  a  table,  round  which  sat  a 
dosen  rustics  finishing  their  supper.  Each  one 
laid  down  his  spoon,  and  stared  at  me  vigorously, 
and  for  some  time  my  question — '*  Kan  ik  bier 
ovemachtenr'  ("  Can  I  pass  the  night  here  ?*') 
remained  unanswered :  sundry  ejaculations  alone 
were  uttered.  By  and  by,  both  a  mistress  and 
maid  appeared  to  minister  to  my  needs,  and  tea 
and  eggs  were  quickly  in  preparation.  Mean* 
while,  the  men  at  the  table  were  making  me  the 
subject  of  discussion  among  themselves,  and 
eying  me  with  curious  looks.  At  length  one  of 
them  asked  me  whence  I  came,  and  i^y  I  was 
there;  which  queries  were  answered  to  their 
satisfaction,  when  another  rejoined, 

**  And  so  mynheer  comes  firom  Fredefi<^soord, 
and  is  going  to  Ommersdians  V — an  observation 
which  elicited  a  grunt  of  approval  from  the  whole 
company. 

'*  But  how  does  mynheer  find  his  way  t"  in- 
quired the  first  speaker. 

**  That  is  not  veiy  difiicuk.  With  a  map  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  tongue  in  his  head,  a  man  may 
go  all  over  the  world." 

'*  Ja,  that  is  good ;  but  it  is  not  easy  aometimes 
to  know  which  turning  to  take.  What  does  myn- 
heer do  then  1" 

**  I  generally  get  t4  know  the  direction  of  the 
place  I  want  to  go  td  befiire  starting,  and  then 
steer  my  way  by  the  sun  or  wind ;  and  seldom 
ful  to  arrive,  as  you  may  see  by  my  being 
here." 

This  explanation  sufiSoed  them  for  a  time  as 
a  topic  for  further  discussion,  and  left  me  free 
to  attend  to  my  personal  wants,  which  were  in 
the  imperative  mood.  Before  long,  however, 
one  of  them  began  again  by  asking,  "  What  has 
mynheer  to  selll" 

*^  Nothing :  my  knapsack  contains  only  articles 
fbr  my  own  use."  Here  a  brief  confabulation 
followed,  and  I  began  to  fsncj  the  Dutchmen 
not  less  expert  in  gathering  information  than 
the  New  Englanders,  when  the  question  came. 

**  Mynheer  travels,  then,  fbr  his  own  pleasure  **" 

"Why  not  1" 

**  Ah,  mynheer  says  why  not ;  but  when  one 
travels  for  pleasure,  he  must  have  so  much  money 
in  hand ;"  and,  as  he  said  this,  the  speaker  tap- 
ped significantly  the  palm  nf  one  of  his  hands 
with  the  fingers  of  the  otiier. 

Whether  it  was  that  they  voted  such  joumey- 
iags  an  unwholesome  extravagance,  or  that  their 
id^w  were  all  exhausted,  the  group  said  no  more ; 
and  diortiy  afterward  kicking  oi  theb  stained 
and  clumsy  sAbots,  they  retiredy  without  any 
further  process  of  undressingi  to  their  sleeping- 
lairs.  Some  crept  into  a  left,  others  into  beds 
contrived,  as  berths  in  a  ship,  in  recesses  in  the 
walls  of  the  kitchen,  two  into  each ;  and  before 
I  had  finished  my  tea,  a  concert  of  snores  was 
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going  on,  where  the  base  ceiUinly  had  the  best 
of  it. 

I  hsre  <^n  found  that  a  fatiguing  walk  on  a 
hot  day  takes  away  all  relish  iar  ordinary  food : 
the  appetite  seems  to  demand  some  novelty*^ 
and  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  accept- 
ed the  landlady's  offer  to  add  a  plate  offrambottt 
(raspberries)  to  my  repast ;  their  cool  and  agree- 
able flavor  rendered  them  even  more  refreshing 
than  the  tea. 

In  the  interrals  of  talking  and  eating  I  had 
taken  a  survey  of  the  apartment,  as  far  as  it  was 
illuminated  by  the  solitary  candle:  it  was  one 
that  carried  you  back  a  century  or  two.  The 
large  hearth  projected  seroral  feet  into  the  room, 
overhung  by  a  canopy  near  the  ceiling  of  equal 
dimensions ;  and  the  top  and  back  being  lined 
with  glazed  white,  blue,  and  brown  tiles,  glist- 
ened as  the  light  fell  upon  them  from  the  turf 
fire,  and  presented  a  cheerful  aspect.  A  wooden 
screen  fixed  at  one  side  kept  off  draughts  of  air, 
and  formed  a  snug  comer  for  cold  evenings.  The 
tables  and  chairs  had  been  fiaibricated  in  the  days 
when  timber  was  cheap,  and  strength  was  more 
considered  than  elegance.  They  had  little  to 
fear  from  contact  with  the  uneven  paved  floor. 
A  goodly  array  of  brighl  polished  cooking  uten- 
sils hung  upon  the  walls,  and  in  racks  overhead 
a  store  of  bacon  and  salt  provisions,  and  bags 
and  bundles  of  dried  herbs.  Although  rude  in 
its  appointments,  and  eoarse  in  its  accommoda- 
tions, the  dwelling  betrayed  no  marks  of  poverty ; 
it  was  perhaps  up  to  the  Standard  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  accordance  with  the  thrift  that 
considers  saving  better  than  spending.  The 
greatest  discomfort — to  me  at  least — was  the 
close,  overpowering  smell  of  cattle  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  place,  and  made  you  long  for 
an  inspiration  of  purer  air.  From  my  seat  I 
could  see  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  similar, 
but  better  in  character  to  the  one  described :  this 
was  to  be  my  slaap-kamcr.  I  requested  to  have 
the  window  left  partly  open  all  night,  and  im- 
mediately a  look  of  suspicion  came  over  the  old 
woman's  face  as  she  answered, 

"  Neen,  mynheer,  neen ;  best  not  to  have  the 
window  open;  thieves  will  come  in." 

**  Surely,"  I  replied,  "  there  are  no  thieves  in 
thir  little  village  1" 

'*  Ah,  but  there  were  some  thieves  at  Meppel 
last  week." 

The  landlady's  apprehensions  seemed  so  pain- 
ful to  her,  that  I  ceased  to  press  the  question, 
and  followed  her  into  the  room,  where  she  as- 
.  sured  me  I  should  find  the  air  sufficiently  respir- 
able,  and  bade  me  goede  nackt. 

In  this  room  there  were  several  wall-recesses, 
as  in  the  other,  bat  cleaner  and  better  fitted  up. 
A  bedstead  at  one  comer,  behind  a  narrow  screen 
'  extending  a  few  feet  from  the  door,  was  intended 
for  me ;  the  sheets  and  covetlids,  though  coarse, 
were  clean.  Three  wardrobes  or  presses  stood 
against  the  walls,  so  richly  dark  and  antique  in 
appearance,  and  of  such  tasteful  woriunanship, 
that  you  at  once  knew  the  date  to  be  assigned 
to  their  manufacture,  .probably  about  the  time 


that  the  Prince  of  Orange  fell  beneath  G«raart's 
pistol-shot ;  at  all  events,  when,  instead  of  work- 
ing by  contract,  artificers  interfused  a  portion 
of  th^  own  spirit  into  the  productions  of  their 
skin.  The  chairs.  1^  their  dimensions,  had  beeo 
clearly  intended  for  the  past  generations,  who 
wore  the  broad  skirts  at  which  we  so  often  smile 
in  prints  of  old  costumes.  The  projection  of  the 
largest  articles  of  furniture  produced  sundry  pic- 
turesque effects  of  light  and  shade,  relieved  and 
diversified  by  the  rows  of  pdished  pewter  dishes 
ranged  on  racks  against  the  wall  alternately  with 
dishes  of  rare  old  china,  that  would  have  glad- 
dened the  eyes  of  a  virtuoso.  There  were  rows 
of  spoons,  also,  of  shining,  solid  pewter,  all  be- 
tokening resources  of  substantial  comfort,  and 
assisting  to  give  effect  to  a  picture  which  fully 
occupied  my  attention  while  undressing. 

The  hostess,  when  she  went  out,  had  not 
closed  the  door ;  this  I  cared  little  about,  as  it 
afforded  some  facility  for  circulation  of  air ;  but 
her  remark  touching  the  thieves  made  me  take 
the  precau^n  to  i^ace  my  watch  and  purse  un- 
der ^e  pillow,  leaving  such  loose  florins  as  were 
in  my  pocket  for  any  prowler  who  mi^  think 
it  worth  while  to  pay  me  a  visit,  that,  finding 
some  booty,  he  might  there  cease  his  search  for 
more.  I  left  the  candle  burning  on  the  table, 
and  soon  afterward  the  giri  came  in  and  wished 
me  a  goed€  nacht  as  she  carried  it  away. 

P^sently  all  became  still  in  the  house,  and  as 
weariness  softens  the  hardest  bed,  I  was  soon 
asleep,  notwithstanding  the  annoyance  from  cer- 
tain insecu,  which  were  neither  bugs  nor  fleas, 
that  came  crawling  over  me.  I  had  lain  thus  in 
quiet  repose  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  I  was 
disturbed  by  a  light  shining  in  the  room,  and 
half-raising  my  eyelids,  I  saw  a  tall  figure  clothed 
in  white,  holding  a  candle  in  its  hand,  and  gaz- 
ing stealthily  at  me  from  behind  the  screen  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  did  not  start  up  or  cry 
out,  for  a  sufficient  reason — I  was  too  drowsy. 
The  figure  withdrew;  the  room  again  became 
dark;  I  tumed  round,  and  slept  soundly  until 
morning. 

I  was  up  soon  after  five,  being  desirous  to  re- 
commence my  walk  before  the  heat  came  on, 
and,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  found  all  my  prop- 
erty as  I  had  left  it.  The  old  presses  looked 
not  less  imposing  than  in  the  faintly-illuminated 
gloom  some  hours  previously;  and  I  could  see 
in  the  daylight  several  articles  which  had  then 
escaped  my  notice.  Among  them  was  the  grooU 
bijbcU  a  portly  folio  in  -black  letter,  and  in  good 
condition.  How  many  suffering  hearts  had  found 
support  and  consolation  in  those  ancient  pages ! 
When  I  went  into  the  next  room,  the  laborers 
had  taken  their  breakfast,  and  gone  to  their 
work,  and  the  old  lady  sat  near  the  window 
mending  stockings.  She  saluted  me  by  inquir- 
ing if  I  had  wel  geshapt^  and  what  I  would  take 
for  breakfast.  I  chose  raspberries  with  milk  and 
bread,  and  highly  enjoyed  the  fresh-gathered 
fruit  that  looked  so  tempting,  coated  with  its 
early  bloom.  It  was  the  most  acceptable  break- 
fast of  any  which  I  ate  in  Holland.    The  hostess 
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chatted  on  various  topics :  in  one  of  my  replies, 
I  chanced  to  mention  the  large  Bible  which  I 
had  seen  in  the  other  room — "Ah,"  she  said, 
"  it  is  the  best  of  books  :  what  should  we  do 
without  itV*  I  then  told  her  that  a  little  Bible 
was  part  of  the  contents  of  my  knapsack,  and 
on  hearing  this  her  manner  at  once  changed; 
the  suspicion  disappeared,  and  the  benevolent 
demeanor  resumed  its  place.  My  request  of  the 
night  before  concerning  the  window  had  made 
her  very  anxious ;  she  had,  it  seemed,  been  led 
to  regard  me  as  a  suspicious  character — as  one 
likely  to  let  in  a  confederate,  or  to  decamp  my- 
self surreptitiously.  From  this  I  at  once  under- 
stood it  was  she  who,  clad  in  white,  and  holding 
a  candle,  had  come  into  my  room  during  the 
night ;  perhaps  to  see  whether  her  guest  were 
lying  still  as  an  honest  traveler  ought.  We 
became,  however,  very  excellent  friends,  and  I 
regretted  not  having  time  to  stay  two  or  three 
days,  to  get  a  little  further  insight  into  village 
life,  and  the  pursuits  and  resources  of  its  inhab- 
itants :  but  that  could  noi  be.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  on  asking,  "  Hoe  veel  hctalen  V*  (How 
much  to  payl)  at  the  cheapness  of  my  lodging 
and  entertainment :  the  charge  was  only  eighteen 
stivers.  I  handed  a  florin  to  the  old  lady,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  two  stivers'  change  might 
go  to  the  maid  for  her  alacrity  in  raspberry 
plucking,  on  which  she  replied,  "DanJt  voor 
kaar^^^  with  much  emphasis.  Then  holding  out 
her  hand,  after  assisting  to  place  my  knapsack 
in  position,  she  bade  me  good-by,  with  many 
wishes  icpt  a  prosperous  journey. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  with  a  bright  sky 
and  a  hot  sun,  and  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  came 
over  me  as  I  left  the  close,  sickening  smell  of  the 
house  for  the  free  and  fresh  air  outside.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  was  again  diflerent  from 
that  which  I  had  already  traversed.  Willows, 
so  plentiful  m  the  southern  provinces,  are  rare 
on  the  diy  heath-lands  of  the  north,  while  small 
plantations,  and  woods  of  birch,  beech,  and  oak 
are  frequently  met  with.  At  times  the  route  led 
along  narrow,  vrinding  lanes,  between  tangled 
hedges  and  overhanging  trees,  where  the  shade 
and  coolness  made  you  feel  the  contrast  the 
greater  on  emerging  upon  the  unsheltered  and 
onfenced  fields.  Before  long,  I  came  to  another 
village,  where  the  houses  were  built  at  random 
around  a  real  village  green,  such  as  you  may  see 
in  some  parts  of  Berkshire  or  Hampshire,  with- 
tall  umbrageous  trees  springing  from  the  soft 
turf,  and  old  folk  lounging,  and  children  playing 
in  their  shadow.  The  post,  which  visits  the 
towns  of  Holland  every  day  throughout  the  year^ 
comes  to  such  villages  as  this  two  or  three  times 
a  week)  and  thus  keeps  up  its  coipmunications 
with  the  great  social  world  around.  In  another 
particular  they  are  well  provided  for — the  means 
of  instruction.  Here,  at  one  end  of  the  green, 
stood  the  schoolhouse,  built  of  brick,  well  lighted, 
and  in  good  condition,  decidedly  the  best  building 
in  the  place.  Indeed  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a  shabby  schoolhouse  in  Holland.  It  was 
too  ^arly  to  see  the  scholars  at  their  duties,  but 


I  looked  in  at  the  vrindows,  and  saw  that  the  in- 
terior was  perfectly  clean  and  well-ordered ;  fit- 
ted with  desks,  closets,  and  shelves,  with  piles 
of  books  placed  ready  for  use  on  the  latter,  ahd 
maps  hanging  on  the  walls.  How  I  vrished  for 
a  six  months'  holiday,  to  be  able  to  linger  at  will 
among  these  out-of-the-world  communities,  or 
wherever  any  thing  more  particularly  engaged 
my  attention !  Something  to  inform  the  mind 
or  instruct  the  heart  is  to  be  given  or  received 
wherever  there  are  human  beings.  Soon  after 
passing  the  village,  the  road  terminated  suddenly 
on  a  part  of  the  wild  heath,  where  the  sand  for 
nearly  a  mile  on  all  sides  lay  bare,  gleaming 
palely  in  the  sun,  and  no  sign  of  a  track  visible 
in  any  direction.  For  a  few  minutes  I  stood 
completely  at  fault,  but  at  last  bent  my  steps 
toward  some  scattered  trees  in  the  distance.  The 
deserts  of  Africa  can  hardly  be  more  dreary  or 
trying  to  the  wayfarer  than  that  mile  of  sand 
was  to  me.  On  reaching  the  trees,  I  again  found 
a  lane  leading  through  cultivated  grounds ;  now 
a  patch  of  grass,  then  barley,  or  wheat,  or  pota- 
toes, or  buckwheat — the  delicate  blossoms  of  the 
latter  scenting  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  alive 
with  *'  innumerable  bees."  While  standing  still 
to  listen  to  their  labor-inspired  hum,  I  heard  the 
cuckoo  telling  his  cheerfiil  name  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, although  past  the  middle  of  July.  Then 
followed  homely  farms,  standing  a  little  off  the 
road,  the  homestead  surrounded  by  rows  of  trees, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Normandy ;  and 
in  one  comer  of  the  inclosure  the  never-failing 
structure — ^four  tall  poles,  erected  in  a  parallelo- 
gram, with  a  square  thatched  roof  fitted  upon 
them,  sloping  down  on  each  side  to  form  a  cen- 
tral point.  The  poles  pass  through  the  comers 
of  this  roof,  which  thus  can  be  made  to  slide  up- 
and  down,  according  as  the  product  stored  be- 
neath it  is  increased  or  diminished.  Such  a 
contrivance  would  perhaps  be  useful  to  small 
farmers  in  England,  when  straitened  for  room  in 
their  bams.  Now  and  then  I  caught  glimpses 
of  haymakers  working  far  off  on  a  meadow  patch, 
and  more  than  once  the  signs  of  tillage  disap- 
peared, and  there  was  the  broad  black  heath  un- 
der my  feet,  and  stretching  away  to  the  horizon, 
here  and  there  intersected  by  a  series  of  drains, 
cut  smooth  and  deep  in  the  sandy  soil,  inclosing 
some  aeres  of  the  barren  expanse — the  prelim- 
inaries of  cultivation.  Then  would  come  a  mile 
or  80  of  woodland,  with  the  thinnings  and  lop- 
pings of  the  trees  cut  into  lengths,  imd  piled  in 
stacks  ready  for  the  maricet,  as  I  had  seen  on  the 
wharfs  at  Rotterdam,  where  firewood  sells  at 
eleven  cents  the  bundle.  A  party  of  woodcut- 
ter, with  their  wives  and  children,  were  en- 
camped at  the  entrance  of  a  eross-ivad,  disturb- 
ing the  general  stillness  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices  and  implements,  llie  men  and  women 
were  alike  tall  end  stout — ^remarkable  specimens, 
of  the  well-developed  population  of  the  provinc^e, 
and  reminding  you  of  the  peasantry  in  West- 
moreland. The  stacks  which  they  had  set  up 
were  so  long  and  high  as  to  resemble  a  street 
with  little  alleys  between,  where  the  children 
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played  while  their  fiithen  chopped  and  sawed, 
and  their  mothers  ti«d  the  bundles,  or  tended  the 
fire  over  which  the  round  pot  swung  with  the 
breakfast.  They  called  out  a  friendly  "Good- 
day,  mynheer,"  as  I  passed. 

As  the  day  advanced,  it  became  oppressiyely 
hot;  not  a  drop  of  drinkable  water  was  any 
where  to  be  seen.  I  went  to  a  cottage  near  the 
road  to  ask  for  a  draught,  when  a  pitcherful  was 
given  to  me  that  looked  like  pale  coffee,  and  was 
vapid  and  unrefreshing.  The  occupants  of  the 
cottage  told  me  that  they  were  always  obliged 
to  strain  it  before  drinking,  to  free  it  from  the 
fibres  of  turf  held  in  suspension.  These  people, 
their  child,  and  their  house  were  positively  dirty, 
and  looked  comfortless :  the  pigs  lay  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen,  and  the  domestic  utensils 
stood  about  in  apparently  habitual  disorder. 
They,  however,  were  kind  in  their  manner,  and 
wished  me  to  sit  down  for  a  time  and  rest. 

Besides  these  and  the  woodcutters,  I  scarcely 
met  a  soul  during  the  walk,  which  lasted  nearly 
four  hours,  by  which  time  I  came  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Ommerschans.  I  went  into  the  tavern 
that  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  straight 
road  leading  through  the  centre  o€  the  colony, 
where,  after  half-an-hour's  rest,  ten  minutes* 
sleep,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  I  felt  able  to  go  and 
present  myself  to  the  director. 


THE  LAST  PRIESTESS  OF  PELE. 

MY  erratic  habits  have  led  me  through  a  va- 
riety of  climes  and  scenes,  and,  on  two 
occasions,  to  the  distant  regions  of  Polynesia, 
even  to  the  shores  of  Hawaii,  memorable  as 
the  death-scene  of  our  famous  navigator,  Cook. 
Havraii  is  the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
a  group  not  exceeded  in  interest  by  any  which 
stud  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Padfic.  Their 
local  situation,  advantageous  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  is  highly  important ;  but  these  remote 
shores  present  various  subjects  of  interest  besides 
geographical  position.  The  primitive  race  who 
inh^it  them,  so  long  and  totally  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  enchanting  beauty  of 
their  scenery,  the  luxurious  productions  of  their 
salubrious  cfimate,  indicative  of  peace  and  plen- 
ty, furnish  subjects  worthy  of  investigation; 
while,  strangely  contrasted  with  these  bounties 
of  nature,  is  the  awftil  sublimity  of  theif  volcanic 
mountains,  that  too  often  burst  forth  into  erup- 
tions which  spread  frightftil  devaitation  over 
scenes  glowing  with  beauty,  particularly  the  vol- 
cano of  Kiranea,  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Even  the  first-  view  of  this  island  struck 
me  as  remarkable,  for  it  looks  like  congeries  of 
mountains  on  one  common  base,  heaving  their 
huge  cones  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  lower  grounds,  every  where  irregular,  were 
covered  with  trees  and  with  the  richest  verdure. 
We  were  hospitably  received  by  a  native  chief 
An  Englishman  who  had  long  resided  on  the 
island  acted  as  interpreter,  and  by  this  means, 
as  well  as  some  knowledge  which  we  had  ac- 
quired of  the  Polynesian  language  during  a  visit 


to  Tahiti,  my  bvoCher  offiovn  and  I  made  ftp- 
rangements  for  a  visit  to  the  great  volcano.  It 
is  well  I  should  here  remind  the  reader  of  am 
event  which  proved  to  be  an  infiuential  epoch  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  people  we  were  now  amon^ — 
the  abolition  of  their  ancient  and  cruel  system 
of  idolatry,  which  was  eflfected  in  the  year  1819, 
by  a  king  whose  natural  good  sense  had  enabled 
him  to  perceive  its  absurdity  and  m-consequcnces ; 
so  that  when,  some  months  after,  a  few  missiof»- 
aries  arrived  from  America  with  the  philanthropie 
intention  of  introducoag  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity among  them,  they  found,  by  what  was 
unquestionably  a  providential  interposition,  the 
nation  without  any  religion,  released  from  the 
trammels  of  their  ancient  stipcratitions,  and,  so 
far,  prepared  to  receive  ^  truths  %\dch  they 
were  come  to  proclaim.  These  missipnaries  had 
been  settled  in  the  islands  a  few  years  when  my 
visit  took  place,  and  had  many  cooreits. 

The  volcano  we  were  desirous  of  seeing  was 
thirty  nules  from  the  place  of  our  landing,  and 
we  set  out  for  it  on  the  following  day,  attended 
by  some  of  the  natives,  and  also  by  tiie  Englirii 
settler,  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  commence- 
ment of  ooir  journey  seemed  auspicious,  leadins- 
through  a  wood,  where  trees  afforded  a  giateftu 
shade  from  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  while 
gorgeous  birds  fluttered  among  their  boughs,  or 
regaled  us  with  the  melody  of  their  songs.  The 
fragrant  gardenia,  and  other  beautiful  flowers,  so 
highly  prized  in  our  own  country  as  hot-house 
plants,  profusely  adorned  our  path.  But  too 
soon  the  scene  began  to  change.  By  degrees, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  dl8appeared--all  traces 
of  vegetation,  except  an  occasional  oasis.  We 
were  traversing  a  traot  of  lava  that  looked  like 
an  inland  sea,  over  which  the  wand  of  an  en- 
dianter  had  suddenly  waved  while  it  was  agitated 
by  violent  undulations,  and  turned  it  into  stone. 
Not  only  were  the  swells  and  hollows  distinctly 
marked,  but  the  surface  of  the  billows  seemed 
covered  by  a  smaller  ripple.  Our  passage  over 
this  petrified  ocean  was  most  laborious,  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  reflection  of  its  light 
from  the  lava,  and  also  the  unevenness  of  the 
way,  which  was  as  slippery  as  glass. 

Just  as  day  declined,  we  hailed  with  pleasure 
the  residence  of  a  chiefi  where  we  were  to  pass 
the  night,  our  friend  at  the  harbor  having  com- 
missioned our  attendants  to  introduce  us  as 
strangen  in  need  of  the  owner's  hospitality, 
which  was  readily  accorded.  Our  host  and  his 
establishment  evinced  that  advancement  toward 
civilization  was  not  Umited  to  the  coast.  His 
dwelling  was  divided  into  separate  apartments 
by  screens  of  native  cloth,  and  we  were  ushered 
into  a  large,  airy,  reception-room,  where  we  re- 
posed our  weary  limbs  on  a  divan  covered  with 
mats,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
apartment.  A  feast  was  prepared  for  our  enter- 
tainment ;  but  I  refrain  from  an  account  of  the 
baked  dogs,  hogs,  and  other  dainties  which  adorn- 
ed the  board.  During  the  repast,  a  native  bard 
sang,  in  a  monotonous  but  sweet  voice,  "the 
deeds  of  the  days  of  other  years,"  accompanying 
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himself  by  heaiing  a  little  dram  formed  of  a  boau- 
tsfaQy  Btained  calabash;  and  then  a  group  of 
dancera  were  introduced  for  our  amusement. 
But  nothing  interested  me  so  much  as  our  host, 
who  sat  next  to  me  at  supper,  performing  the 
duties  of  hospitality  with  an  intuitive  good-breed- 
ing  and  tact  which  I  thought  quite  a  sufficient 
substitute  Ibr  the  conventional  usages  of  Euro- 
pean society.  He  was,  In  common  with  all  the 
aristocratic  race  of  Hawaii,  tall,  well-formed,  with 
fine,  muscular  limbs,  and  a  commanding  air ;  his 
complexion  clear  olive,  and  his  handsome  features 
wore  an  open  and  intelligent  expression.  To 
my  surprise,  he  ^poke  veiy  tolerable  English; 
this  was  aecoonted  for  by  long  intimacy  with 
oar  friend  the  interpreter,  and  with  the  mission- 
aries»  who,  since  their  settlement  in  the  island, 
had  taught  him  to  read.  I  was  gkd  when  he 
announced  his  intention  of  accompanying  us  to 
the  volcano,  our  journey  to  wludi  we  Tecom- 
meneed  the  following  morning.  A  toilsome  one 
It  proved,  but  Tol^o,  the  young  chief,  siw^k 
close  to  me,  and  from  such  snatches  of  conversa- 
tion as  I  could  hold  with  him,  while  we  scram- 
bled ctVBt  xnasses  of  vitrified  hiva  and  basaltic 
blocks  jumbled  together  in  wild  confusion,  the 
inteNst  I  had  felt  in  him  at  first  sight  was  con- 
siderably increased.  At  length  we  reached  the 
great  plain  of  the  volcano,  and  the  mountain  of 
Mauna  Loa  burst  upon  our  view  in  all  its  mag- 
nificence, like  an  immense  dome,  of  a  bronze 
color,  rising  firom  a  plain  twenty  miles  in  breadth ; 
its  head  was  covered  with  snow,  the  effect  of 
which  is  peculiar  when  beheld  under  a  tropical 
sun. 

Nearly  overcome  widi  heat  and  fatigue,  we 
sat  down  to  rest.  Through  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  there  grew  an  abundance  of  small  bushes 
bearing  fruit  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  which  we 
eagerly  gathered  to  allay  our  thirst.  To  this 
some  of  the  natives  objected,  asserting  that  the 
berries  belonged  to  Pele,  the  goddess  of  the  vol- 
cano, who  would  be  much  incensed  by  our  eat- 
ing them,  until  some  had  been  thrown  into  the 
crater  as  a  propitiatoiy  oblation.  The  English 
settler  who  accompanied  us,  set  about  proving 
the  absurdity  of  their  fears,  and,  while  the  point 
was  being  discussed,  I  observed  that  Toleho, 
who  was  seated  with  me  apart  from  the  others, 
was  quietly  refreshing  himself  with  the  forbidden 
fruit  I  inquired  why  he  also  did  not  fear  the 
wrath  of  the  formidable  goddess  t 

"  Toleho  knows  better,"  he  replied.  "  Toleho 
knows  that  there  is  but  one  God ;  without  His 
leave,  the  voleano  can  not  hurt  ns.  He  looketh 
on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth ;  he  toucheth  the 
hills,  and  they  smoke." 

I  now  learned  from  him  that,  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  missionaries,  he  had  been  led  to 
embrace  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

"I  have  lately  avowed  this  conviction,"  he 
said;  "and  were  I  to  remain  in  this  country, 
would  do  my  utmost  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  among  my  friends  and  people." 

"  And  have  you  any  idea  of  leaving  this  coun- 
try 1"  I  inquired,  with  surprise. 


"  Alas !  yes,  I  musi  leave  it,"  he  replied,  in  a 
voice  and  with  a  look  of  such  deep  dejection, 
that  I  understood  it  to  be  a  subject  of  too  dis- 
tressing a  nature  for  further  interrogatories,  and 
we  spoke  about  other  matters  imtil  the  party 
was  sufficiently  rested  to  proceed  to  the  crater 
of  Riranea.  I  expected  diat  we  were  for  tins 
purpose  to  ascend  the  mountain  which  stood  be- 
fore us  in  such  majestic  beauty,  and,  undaunted 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  I  longed  to  climb 
its  stupendous  sides,  and  to  inhale  the  pure  atmos- 
phere at  its  summit,  so  that  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  I  heard  myself  called  upon 
to  behold  Uie  crater  upon  the  very  plain  to  which 
we  had  already  attained.  At  first  view,  it  seemed 
to  be  nothing  but  a  huge  black  pit,  totally  diflfer- 
&al  from  all  we  had  imagined.  There  were  no 
jets  of  fire,  nothing  but  a  body  of  black  smoke, 
rising  high  to  the  clear  blue  heavens,  and  then 
spreading  vndely  over  the  hemisphere.  We  jour- 
neyed onward,  till  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  precipioe  inclosing  a  sunken 
plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  crater. 
Our  guides  led  to  a  part  of  the  precipice  where 
descent  was  practicable,  and,  with  some  falls  and 
bruises,  we  all  reached  the  basin  beneath,  which 
sounded  hi^w  tmder  our  tread,  giving  evidence, 
by  smoking  fissures  here  and  there,  of  subter- 
ranean burnings.  As  we  advanced,  the  impres- 
sion of  vastness  and  grandeur  increased  at  every 
step ;  but,  when  we  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the 
great  crater,  the  sight  was  appalling.  There 
we  stood,  nmte  with  astonishment  and  awe, 
transfixed  like  statues,  our  eyes  riveted  on  the 
abyss  below,  a  vast  flood  of  burning  matter  roll- 
ing to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  frightful  ebullition. 
I  JEnow  not  how  long  we  thus  gazed,  in  speech- 
lees  wonder;  but  the  natives  had,  meanwhile, 
employed  themselves  in  constructing,  of  branches 
'of  trees,  ferns,  and  rushes,  which,  nourished  by 
the  moisture  of  vapors,  grew  in  chasms  of  lava, 
huts  to  shelter  us  during  the  night,  now  fast 
approaching,  and  to  them  we  were  glad  to  re- 
pair, when  our  emotion  had  somewhat  subsided. 
The  attendants  now  cooked  our  supper  in  a 
crevice  from  which  steam  issued,  and,  after  doing 
ample  justice  to  their  labors  in  this  volcanic  cup- 
tifu,  I  again  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  crater, 
accompanied  by  Toleho. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  truly  it  has  been 
said,  that  what  is  wonderful  in  the  day  becomes 
ten  times  more  so  at  night.  Now  was  the  time 
for  viewing  the  volcano  in  all  its  magnificence. 
We  seated  ourselves  at  a  height  of  four  or  five 
hundred  feet,  directly  over  that  lake  of  fire :  its 
cherry-colored  waves  were  rolling  below,  with 
billows  crested  and  ^ken  into  sheets  and  spray 
of  fire,  like  waters  when  the  hurricane  sweeps 
them  over  a  reef  of  rocks.  There  was  a  low 
murmuring  n(Hse,  and  occasionally  masses  of 
red-hot  matter  were  ejected  seventy  feet  into  the 
air,  which  fell  back  into  the  lake  with  a  hissing 
sound.  My  companion,  though  accustomed  frmn 
childhood  to  these  wonders,  seemed  fully  to  par- 
ticipate in  my  feelings.  He  evidently  possessed 
a  soul  susceptible  of  the  sublime  ai^^beautifuL 
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and  the  Mccnt  on  wbieh  we  gaxed  wm  ztaodated  ' 
in  hi*  aiodi  z»  J  aii«rwaid  learned,  with  early 
and  endearing  recoOectUHU.     He  waa  gratified 
\rf  my  admiration  of  it,  and  this  congeniality  ci  * 
taate  toon  led  him  to  treat  me  with  the  confi-  . 
dence  of  an  old  friend.     Presuming  upon  this,  , 
I  ventured  to  recur  to  the  hint  he  had  dropped  , 
that  morning  of  an  intention  to  quit  his  natire  < 
island,  inquiring  whether  his  profession  of  Chris-  • 
tianity  had  subjected  him  to  any  kind  of  perse- 
cution t     He  told  me  in  reply,  that  Hawaiian 
converts  were  nearly  exempted  from  this  ordeal 
of  sincerity  by  the  edict  which  had  abolished 
idolatry  before  the  missionaries*  arrival     *'  But,*' 
he  added,  with  intense  feeling,  '*Toleho  found 
the  change  hard,  notwithstanding.     No  fear  of 
Pele;   even  were  there  any  such,  what  could 
that  cruel  goddess  do  to  one  who  trusted  in 
Jesus  t     Out  Pele's  priestess — the  last  she  will 
ever  have,  but  the  loveliest,  the  dearest  of  women 
— it  was  that  Toleho  found  so  hard."    My  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  elicited  his  iiill  confidence, 
and,  in  a  conversation  which  followed,  interrupt^ 
ed  as  our  colloquial  intercourse  necessarily  was 
by  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  each  other's 
language,  I  became  possessed  of  an  outline  of 
Toloho's  previous  history,  which  subsequent  in- 
formation enabled  me  to  fill  up,  as  I  shall  now 
give  it  in  detail. 

The  young  Hawaiian  chief  had,  when  a  child, 
been  betrothed  to  the  hereditary  priestess  of  Pele, 
the  Goddess  of  Fire,  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
volcano  of  Kiranea.  Whether  this  redoubtable 
deity  be  in  any  way  related  to  Bel,  the  Oriental 
god  of  the  same  terrible  element,  greater  scholars 
and  antiquarians  than  I  am  must  determine; 
hut  it  seems  to  me  that  the  similarity  of  the 
names  is  a  curious  coincidence,  which  would  be 
not  an  uninteresting  subject  of  investigation. 
The  young  priestess  was  the  only  child  of  the 
khan,  or  steward  of  Pele,  an  office  of  honor  and 
emolument,  his  duty  being  to  provide  materials 
for  the  sacrifices,  such  as  cloth,  hogs,  fowls',  and 
fruit,  with  which  he  was  abundantly  furnished 
by  her  worshipers.  The  young  lovers  were  con- 
stant companions  during  their  childhood,  and 
were  linked  together  by  the  endearing  bonds  of 
eariy  affection,  which  grew  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  their  strength.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  devotion  of  Toleho  had  never 
been  so  ardently  rendered  to  the  imaginary  god- 
dess as  to  her  beiiutiful  young  priestess,  for  his 
natural  acuteness  often  led  him  to  skeptical  con- 
clusions when  he  considered  the  national  system 
of  theology;  nor  had  his  superior  mind  long 
dwelt  upon  such  subjects,  when,  in  the  words  of 
a  poet  who  has  well  described  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar case,* 

"  Tho  gndi  whom  bis  deluded  oountrymen 
Acknowledged,  were  no  godi  to  him ;  he  Kora'd 
Tho  lm)>otGnco  of  iklll  thnt  carved  suolt  flgnrea, 
And  pitied  this  fiitulty  of  tbo«e 
Who  iHW  not  in  the  itliortiont  of  their  hands, 
Tho  abortiont  of  their  mind*." 

It  was,  in  truth,  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of 

•  J.  Montgomery,  in  the  ••Pelican  UlRiidT^ 


-^Tbia  tek.  eaavBMM'd  gpinc  nwcd 


Emandpalcd  from  the  tiammds  of  aupciatJUou, 
yoa  will  not  wonder  to  bear  that  his  mind  joy- 
frilly  received  the  tiuths  whidi  God  has  iwealed 
to  mankind,  when,  zfttr  the  arrival  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, he  had  an  opportunity  of  bearing  thean : 
and  I  had  reason  to  befieve,  that  not  only  was 
his  understanding  enfight^ned,  bat  his  heart 
deeply  imbaed  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
Toieho*s  first  wish  was,  to  lead  her  he  loved  to 
the  )oy  and  peace  in  believing  which  he  now 
experienced.  After  a  rumor  of  the  young  chiefs 
apostasy  from  the  religion  of  his  fethers  had 
gone  forth,  on  retmning  one  day  firtnn  a  visit  to 
the  missionary  station,  he  hastened  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  khan. 

Oani  was  seated  nnder  the  shade  of  a  large 
eugenia  tree,  where  she  had  often  before  awaited 
his  arrival,  but  she  did  not  now  spring  forward 
to  meet  him;  her  eyes  were  no  longer  lit  up 
with  joy  when  she  beheld  his  approach,  and, 
after  one  look,  expressive  of  deep  sorrow,  were 
turned  away.  Toleho  eageriy  inquired  if  any 
misfortune  had  occurred !     Was  her  lather  ill ! 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  repUed,  "No — ^I 
weep  because  Oani  must  not  love  Toleho  any 
longer." 

He  soon  discovered  that  his  change  had  awak- 
ened in  the  breast  of  the  khan  feelings  of  oppo- 
sition beyond  any  he  had  anticipated.  Ancestral 
pride — the  office  of  khan  being  hereditary — early 
prejudices,  strengthened  by  time  and  self-inter- 
est, often  too  influential  over  the  actions  of  those 
who  possess  a  better  faith,  exercised  combined 
power  on  the  old  man's  mind.  Perhaps  he  was 
also  stimulated  by  the  more  generous  and  roman- 
tic sentiment  with  which  we  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  decay  of  what  has  been  hallowed  by 
antiquity ;  and  he  stigmatized  those  who  forsook 
the  ancient  idolatries  as  meanly  subservient  to 
the  wUl  of  the  great,  endeavoring  to  imbue  the 
mind  of  his  daughter  with  similar  feelings. 

Poor  Oani  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination 
for  controversial  disquisitions.  AVhen  her  lover 
tried  to  lay  before  her  the  truths  which  had 
influenced  him  to  the  change  she  deplored,  a 
knowledge  of  which  would  enable  her  to  appre- 
ciate his  motives,  she  would  only  weep,  and  say, 
^*  Toleho,  I  am  sad — sleep  has  gone  from  me, 
and  my  food  has  lost  its  sweetness.  If  you  do 
not  worship  Pele,  her  priestess  must  try  not  to 
love  you.  No  more  may  I  sing  for  you  when 
you  are  weary ;  no  more  gather  summer  fruits 
to  refresh  you ;  nor  bind  sweet  flowers  in  a  chap- 
let  for  your  brow." 

When  the  chief  remarked,  that  by  her  embrac- 
ing Christianity  these  objections  to  their  union 
would  be  obviated,  her  only  answer  was,  "  Could 
I  leave  my  father]  He  never  will  forsake  Pele. 
Could  I — the  only  light  of  his  eyes — the  last 
flower  left  to  gladden  the  winter  of  his  life — 
could  I  leave  his  old  age  desolate!" 

The  separation  of  these  Polynesian  lovers  was 
now  inevitable,  and  it  was  a  sore  trial,  for  they 
were  fondly  attached.     It  was  at  this  era  of  their 
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story  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  young 
chief,  and  great  was  the  interest  with  which  I 
liBtened  to  his  simple  narration,  heightened, 
probably,  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
under  which  I  heard  it,  seated  together  as  we 
were,  at  midnight,  upon  the  brink  of  the  fiery 
abyss,  contemplating  a  scene  so  stupendous,  so 
^'  horribly  beautiful,"  that  probably  no  other  in 
(his  world  can  compete  with  it. 

I  could  now  understand  the  cause  of  poor 
Toleho's  intended  expatriation.  Oani  would 
probably  be  given  to  another.  Could  he  bear 
to  witness  iti  to  see  her  miserable  1  No;  he 
would  quit  the  scenes  of  his  happy  days,  and, 
far  away  from  objects  which  might  agitate  his 
mind,  and  interfere  with  duty,  would  spend  his 
-  life  in  the  service  of  Him  who  had  graciously 
**  called  him  from  darkness  to  light. "  His  friends 
at  the  mission-house  had  already  arranged  the 
matter  with  a  captain,  who  would  give  him  a 
passage  in  his  ship  to  the  American  States, 
where  he  was  to  use  every  exertion  in  his  power 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Polynesian  mission.  Toleho  then 
informed  me,  that  on  the  following  morning 
would  take  place  a  great  annual  feast  in  honor 
of  Pele,  designed  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the 
volcanic  goddess,  and  secure  the  country  from 
earthquakes  or  inundations  of  lava,  at  wMch,  of 
course,  the  khan  and  the  young  priestess  would 
preside.  This  would  afibrd  him  an  opportunity 
of  once  more  beholding  the  latter  before  he  left 
the  islands — the  last  time  he  could  ever  hope  to 
do  so;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  enjo3ring  this 
melancholy  pleasure,  he  had  joined  our  party  to 
the  volcano. 

We  now  returned  to  the  hut,  and  I  went  to 
repose,  rejoicing  that  I  should  have  an  occasion 
of  witnessing  some  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
natives  before  their  final  aboUtion. 

Next  morning,  while  my  companions  prepared 
to  examine  the  various  natural  phenomena  of  the 
place,  I  put  myself  under  the  giridance  of  my  new 
friend,  who  took  me  across  the  lava  plain  to  the 
heiau,  or  temple,  dedicated  to  Pele,  an  inclosure, 
with  several  stone  idols  standing  in  the  midst  of 
it.  Yotrtrics  had  alri?ai]y  riri>:embled  around  the 
shritiG,  adorning  Ihc8€  fn'j-htful  images  with 
wreaths  af  lowers ;  ami  intiumerable  offerings 
were  laid  before  them.  As  the  devotees  con- 
tinupd  to  arrive^  my  ctimpnuion  stood,  watching 
every  new  coiner^  wilh  an  expression  of  anxiety 
and  ^gitatUm.  At  length  the  sound  of  music 
wa^  heard.  Tncl  a  rir,>t.>^'-i  in  approached,  for 
which  the  crowd  opened  an  avenue  to  the  tem- 
ple. At  its  head  was  an  old  man,  attired  in 
what  I  supposed  were  the  pontifical  robes,  lead- 
ing by  the  hand  a  young  female.  Over  their 
heads  was  borne  a  canopy,  and  they  were  foli 
lowed  by  a  train  of  attendants,  each  carrying  a 
staff  of  state,  ornamented  with  polished  tortoise- 
shell,  the  upper  ends  being  of  feathers.  The 
sage  was  the  khan,  and  his  companion  the  priest- 
ess of  Pele,  whose  beauty,  I  soon  perceived  had 
not  been  exaggerated  in  her  lover's  glowing  de- 
scription.   Never  had  I  beheld  a  form  of  more 


exquisite  symmetry,  set  off  by  the  simple  ele- 
gance of  the  native  costume — a  robe  of  white 
cloth  confined  round  the  waist  with  a  cincture 
of  flowers ;  her  head-dress  was  only  **  an  od'rous 
chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds,"  binding  her  dark 
tresses ;  while  round  her  neck,  arms,  and  slender 
ankles,  were  wreaths  of  the  snowy  and  fragrant 
gardenia.  The  feattgres  of  this  young  creature 
were  faultless,  but  wore  an  expression  of  thought- 
ful abstraction,  strikingly  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  persons  who  surrounded  and  gazed  upon 
her,  all,  even  the  old  khan's,  evincing  a  state  of 
excitement. 

After  some  ceremonies  had  been  performed  in 
the  temple,  the  various  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple were  taken  to  the  volcano,  to  be  presented  to 
the  goddess.  Thither  the  procession  moved,  and 
Toleho  and  I  followed  in  the  crowd.  Arrived  at 
the  crater,  the  khan  made  an  oration  in  praise  of 
Pele,  deploring  the  national  apostasy  from  her 
worship,  until  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  in  which  his  auditors  seemed  to 
participate,  except  the  beautiful  priestess,  who, 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  gulf,  still  wore  her 
look  of  calm  dejection,  while  she  received  small 
specimens  of  the  various  offerings  from  the  vota- 
ries, and  threw  them  into  the  volcano,  saying, 
in  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness,  **  Accept  these 
offerings,  Pele.  Restrain  thy  wrath,  and  pour 
not  the  floods  of  vengeance  over  our  land.  Save 
us,  O  Pele  1" 

Toleho  darted  from  the  crowd,  and  stood  be- 
side her.  His  stately  form  was  drawn  up  to  its 
full  height ;  from  hi^  shoulders  nung  a  splendid 
mantle  of  green  and  sc^irle".  feathers ;  his  right 
arm  was  extended,  and  in  it  ho  held  a  small 
book. 

**  Oani !  beloved  Oani !"  he  exclaimed ;  **  call 
not  upon  Pele  to  save  you.  There  is  but  on« 
Saviour,  and  to  know  Him  is  life.'* 

*'  Recreant,''  cried  the  khan,  "  you  have  for- 
saken the  great  goddess  yourself,  and  you  would 
now  draw  away  her  priestess." 

"Khan,  and  thou  beloved  Oani,  listen,"  the 
chief  replied,  in  a  solenm  tone.  **  If  there  be 
such  a  deity  as  Pele,  is  she  worthy  of  your 
adoration  1  Is  she  not  ever  busy  in  woriu  of 
mischief— destroying  the  people,  devastating  our 
hills,  and  filling  up  our  fruitful  valleys  with 
floods  of  laval  Are  they  not  cruel  gods,  who 
even  require  human  sacrifices.  1  Could  such  be* 
ings  have  created  that  bright  pure  sky  -over  our 
heads,  or  that  glorious  sun  which  sends  light 
and  heat  to  ripen  our  com  and  our  fruit  1  No ! 
The  Creator  of  all  must  be  good,  as  well  as  great 
— an  object  of  love  as  well  as  of  fear.  Friends, 
countrymen,  this  book  can  tell  you  of  Him." 

This  seemed  to  make  some  impression  on  the 
people,  but  the  khan  was  even  more  exasperated 
than  before. 

"  Traitor,"  he  cried,  "  would  you  persuade  us 
to  disown  our  gods,  while  we  stand  gazing  on 
their  terrible  abode]  They  dwell  in  yonder 
fiery  lake;  behold  thdr  houses!"  pointing  to  the 
black  conical  craters  which  rose  here  and  there 
above  the  waves,    '*  Do  you  not  hear  the  roar- 
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big  and  crackling  of  the  flames  1  That  ia  the 
music  to  which  ti^ey  dance ;  and  in  jonder  red 
•urge  they  often  play,  sporting  in  its  rolling  bil- 
lows. Pele  is  a  great  goddess ;  acknowledge 
her  power,  Toleho,  and  Oani — her  priestess,  the 
playmate  of  your  childhood,  the  betrothed  of 
your  youth — shall  be  yours,  for  she  pines  in 
secret  for  her  loved  one.  Reject  Pele,  and  part 
with  Oani  forever.** 

As  he  said  this,  a  bright  smile  tit  up  the 
countenance  of  the  young  priestess,  as  if  hope 
had  suddenly  revived  in  her  bosom.  She  turned 
toward  her  lover  with  a  look  of  imploring  affec- 
tion, laying  her  small  hands  on  his  arm,  and 
said,  **  Toleho  will  not  leave  me ;  we  may  love 
one  another  still.** 

He  made  a  movement  as  if  instinctively  about 
to  clasp  her  to  his  breast,  but  seemed,  vHth  a 
strong  effort,  to  resist  the  impulse ;  a  convulsive 
motion  passed  over  his  manly  features ;  his  strong 
frame  trembled ;  and,  in  a  voice  half-chdied  by 
eontending  feelings,  he  said,  **  Oani,  I  must — I 
must  leave  you.  There  is  but  one  Ood,  and 
Him  only  will  I  serve.  Beloved  muden,  trust 
to  Him — not  to  senseless  idols.** 

She  withdrew  her  hands,  and  clasped  them 
together  in  mute  despair.  Her  father  exclaimed, 
"  Heed  him  not.  Great  is  the  power  of  Pele. 
My  daughter,  you  are  her  priestess ;  and,  though 
you  flung  yourself  from  that  shelving  rock  on 
which  you  stand,  into  the  gulf  below,  Pele  could 
save  you.**  He  was  ih>w  in  a  state  of  frenzy. 
**  She  could  and  she  tpmUd  save  you ;  prove  to 
them  her  povrer.** 

"I  vrill,  I  will,"  cried  the  unfortunate  giri. 
"  And  I  want  her  not  to  save  me  if  she  can. 
Toleho  forsakes  me,  and  I  wish  not  for  life.** 

Ere  the  outstretched  hand  of  her  lover  could 
prevent  it,  she  had  turned  and  sprung  down  the 
precipice. 

A  yell  of  horror  burst  from  the  crowd,  and 
there  was  a  general  rtish  toward  the  spot,  so 
great,  that  for  several  minutes  I  could  not  ap- 
proach it.  Minutes  of  intense  anxiety  they  were. 
I  heard  one  voice  ei^claim,  "He  will  perish — 
Toleho— the  pride  of  Hawaiian  chiefs." 

"  No,**  cried  another,  "he  has  almost  reached 
the  spot  where  she  Kes.** 

An  interval  of  silence  followed.  The  people 
evidently  watched  some  critical  event  in  breath- 
less suspense.  Then  there  was  a  shout  of  joy 
— ^Toleho  and  his  loved  one  were  both  in  safety. 
There  was,  as  I  afterward  learned,  a  crag  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall-faced  cliff  over  which  the 
young  priestess  had  flung  herself;  on  that  spot 
she  had  fallen,  the  elastidty  of  some  shrubs  and 
herbs  vrith  which  it  was  covered  preserving  her 
from  any  serious  injury.  Toleho,  with  wonder- 
ful presence  of  mind  and  activity^  had  succeeded 
in  descending  to  that  place,  and,  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  ropes  flung  to  him  from  the  summit,  re- 
ascended,  and,  pale  as  death,  but  still  firm  and 
composed,  had  laid  his  almost  senseless  burden 
in  the  arms  of  her  fiither. 

The  scene  which  followed  would  be  difficult 
to  describe.    "When,  after  some  time,  a  flood  of 


tears  had  relieved  the  old  khan,  and  enabled  him 
to  speak,  he  tried  to  express  gratitude  to  the 
deliverer  of  his  daughter,  but  could  not  say 
much.  "Toleho,**  he  cried,  "you  have  saved 
her  Hfe.  We  can  not  forsake  the  gods  to  whom 
our  ancestors  have  been  priests  for  hundreds  of 
years,  to  learn  the  religion  of  strangers  who 
oome  from  distant  lands  whence  originate  the 
winds,  but  can  not  Oani  minister  to  Pele,  and 
still  be  your  vrifet" 

Here  was  a  trying  offer  to  my  poor  friend. 
Again  Oani  turned  on  him  that  bright  smile, 
that  beseeching  look,  which  were  hard  to  be 
withstood ;  but,  though  there  were  symptoms  of 
yielding,  of  a  violent  internal  struggle,  he  soon 
regaiuMl  composure,  and  said,  "  It  must  not,  can 
not  be — it  is  foibidden  here,*'  holding  up  the 
book.  "  Farewdl,  Oani.  Never  will  I  forget 
you.  I  go  to  distant  lands,  but  I  will  love  you 
stin.  Keep  this  book :  in  it  are  the  words  of  life. 
In  OUT  happy  days,  I  was  teaching  you  to  read. 
Get  some  other  teacher,  and,  for  Toleho's  sake, 
learn  all  this  book  teaches,  and  we  may  yet  meet 
where  there  is  no  sorrow.** 

One  embrace,  and  he  darted  away.  I  followed 
with  difllculty,  keeping  by  his  side,  as  rapidly 
and  silently  he  walked  to  the  place  where  we 
had  agreed  to  meet  our  companions. 

In  a  few  days,  we  sailed  fh>m  Hawaii,  but  not 
before  we  had  seen  the  young  Hawaiian  chief 
bid  adieu  to  his  native  land,  and  sail  for  America. 

Years  passed  away.  Constant  change  of 
scene  and  variety  of  events  had  nearly  obliterated 
fWnn  my  memory  the  story  of  the  priestess  and 
her  lover,  when  my  wanderings  once  more  brought 
me  among  the  Polynesian  islands,  and  again  to 
the  shores  of  Hawaii.  We  were  to  remain  but 
for  a  few  days,  and,  having  visited  the  great 
volcano  before,  I  now  directed  my  steps  to  the 
next  object  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  what 
my  informant  called  "  the  Cascade  of  the  Rain- 
bow." This  is  a  waterfall  in  the  river  Wairuku, 
and  surpassed  in  beauty  all  my  anticipations. 
The  water,  projected  from  a  rock  over  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  falls  into  a  circular  basin,  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  except  where  the  stream 
plunges  in,  and  from  its  bright  bosom  reflects 
the  enchanting  scenery  which  surrounds  it; 
while  trees  and  shrubs,  laden  with  blossoms  of 
various  hues,  adorn  its  banks.  Nor  was  the 
poetical  appellation  of  this  romantic  valley  inap- 
propriate, for,  on  the  silver  spray  flung  up  by  the 
fall  of  waters^  "  an  Iris  sat'*  in  its  variegated 
beauty.  "What  a  spot  to  spend  the  evening  of 
one's  days  in  after  a  life  of  turmoil,'*  I  exclaimed. 
**  But  probably,  I  have  been  anticipated  in  this 
idea,  as  there  is,  I  see,  a  cottage  beyond  that 
green  lawn,  and  a  tasteful,  picturesque  edifice  it 
appears.'*  I  walked  toward  it,  and  the  neatness 
and  comfort  of  every  thing  were  a  new  proof  of 
the  wonderful  improvement  which  I  had  already 
observed  among  the  islanders,  arising  from  the 
spreod  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  TTie 
lady  of  the  mansion,  holding  by  one  hand  a 
child  who  walked  at  her  side,  while  with  the 
other  she  supported  a  baby  in  her  arms,  ad- 
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Yiacad  to  meet  and  invite  me  in.  She  had,  to  a 
high  degree,  the  air  of  dignity,  I  had  ahnost  said 
of  graeefol  elegance,  which  characterises  the 
aristocracy  of  the  island ;  and,  when  she  bade 
me  welcome,  the  tones  of  her  voice  and  the  con- 
tour of  her  featores  ieemed  familiar.  **  Oani  !'* 
thought  I ;  **  Oani,  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Poor 
Tol^o!  So  much  for  woman's  conrtancy." 
But  I  wronged  hei^-4  wnnged  that  sex  who,  if 
inferior  in  other  things,  surpass  os  in  depth  and 
unchangeableness  of  afie«tion.  We  entered  the 
sitting-room ;  her  husband  roee  to  i«omv»  me — 
it  was  Toleho. 

After  the  departure  of  the  chief;  Oani  had 
found  no  comfbit  in  any  thing  but  in  trying  to 
fulfill  his  last  request.  One  of  the  missionaries 
assisted  her,  and  she  was  soon  able  to  read  the 
Testament,  which  had  been  his  parting  gift. 
C<myiction  of  its  truth,  and  a  profession  of 
Christianity  followed,  in  which  she  was  unin- 
fluenced by  interested  motiTes,  as  «he  had  not 
the  most  remote  hope  of  ever  seeing  Toleho 
again,  but  the  missionaries,  who  held  communi- 
cation with  him  through  the  American  Society, 
informed  him  of  the  chaage,  and  he  returned  to 
Hawau,  and  claimed  her  as  his  own.  I  found 
them  a  loving  and  happy  pair,  and  left  them  so. 

A  SPANISH  BULL  FIGHT. 
NE  day  Don  Philippe  insisted  upon  taking 
us  to  witness  a  bull-fight,  which  was  about 
to  take  place,  and  which  it  was  reported,  the 
queen  herself  was  expected  to  attend.  This 
was  a  ^»ectacle  vre  had  never  yet  beheld,  and 
our  curiosity  was  therefore  aroused  to  the  high- 
est possible  pitch  of  ezctteraent.  Visions  of  Mood 
floated  before  our  fancy,  and  flashing  steel 
gleamed  across  our  right.  Anxiety  stood  on 
tip-toe,  and  the  moments  flew  slowly  by,  until 
the  wished-for  hour  arrived.  We  left  the  buri- 
ness  of  securing  seats  in  the  arena  to  Philippe, 
who,  by  early  application,  succeeded  in  ob- 
Ipining  for  us  as  eligible  positions  for  witness- 
ing the  spectacle  as  vre  coukl  reasonably  de- 
sire. The  critical  moment  was  now  at  hand, 
our  hearts  almost  leaped  firom  our  mouths,  so 
deeply  were  we  excited  in  contemplation  of  the 
sanguinary  event.  At  length  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  fordiwith  entered,  in  martial  array, 
the  entire  body  of  combatants,  gayly  dressed, 
and  presenting  together  a  most  striking  and 
brilliant  effect  Marching  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ring,  they  respectftilly  bowed  to  the'  ap- 
pointed authorities,  and  then  took  their  places, 
in  complete  readiness  for  action.  At  a  given 
signal,  a  small  iron  gate  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
in  an  instant  a  furious  bull  bounded  f^tically  into 
the  arena ;  and  then,  as  if  petrified  vrith  astonish- 
ment at  the  wonderful  scene  around  him,  he 
stood  motionless  for  a  few  seconds,  staring  wildly 
at  the  immense  assembly,  and  pawing  vehement^ 
the  ground  beneath  his  feet.  It  was  a  solemn 
and  critical  moment,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
never  before  experienced  such  an  intense  degree 
of  curiosity  and  interest  My  feelings  were 
wound  ttfx  to  the  Mghest  pitch  of  excitement, 


and  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  even  that  terri«> 
ble  human  tragedy,  a  bloody  gladiatorial  scene, 
could  have  affected  me  more  deeply.  The  eom^ 
pressed  fUiy  of  the  bull  bated  but  an  instant: 
suddenly  his  glaring  eye  caught  the  sight  of  a 
red  flag,  which  one  of  the  ekulof^  or  foot  com- 
batants, had  waved  before  him,  and  immediately 
he  rushed  after  his  nimble  adversary,  who  evaded 
Ms  pursuit  by  jumping  skillfully  over  the  lower 
indosure  of  the  ring.  The  herculean  animal, 
thus  balked  in  his  rage^  next  plunged  despe- 
rately toward  one  of  the  jnctdorts,  or  mounted 
horsemen,  who  calmly  and  feuiessly  awaited 
his  approadi,  and  then  turned  off  his  attack  by 
the  masteriy  management  of  his  long  and  steel- 
capped  pike.  Thwarted  once  more  in  his  pur- 
pose, he  became  still  more  frantic  than  before, 
while  his  low  and  suppressed  roar,  expressive  of 
the  concentrated  passion  and  rage  which  burned 
within  him,  sounded  like  distant  thunder  to  my 
ears.  Half  closing  his  eyes,  and  lowering  hk 
formidable  horns,  he  darted  again  at  one  of  the 
picadores,  and  vrith  such  tremendous  powier, 
that  he  completely  unhorsed  him.  Then  shouts 
of  applause  firom  the  spectators  filled  the  arena  i 
"Bravo  toro!"  "Viva  toro!"  and  other  ex- 
clamations of  mcouragement  for  the  bull  broke 
ftom  every  mouth.  Tbe  picador  lost  no  time  in 
springing  to  his  feet  and  re-mounting  his  horse, 
which,  however,  could  scarcely  stand,  so  weak 
was  the  poor  creature  firom  the  stream  of  blood 
issuing  from  die  deep  wound  in  his  breast.  As 
soon  as  the  enraged  bull,  whose  attention  had 
been  pu^MMely  vrithdrawn  by  the  diulos,  beheld 
his  former  adversaiy  now  crimsoned  with  gore, 
he  rushed,  at  him  with  the  most  terrific  fiiry, 
and,  thrusting  his  horns  savagely  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  tottering  animal,  he  almost  raised 
him  firom  his  feet,  aiKl  so  lacerated  and  tore  open 
his  abdomen,  that  his  bowels  gushed  out  upon 
the  ground.  Unable  any  longer  to  sustain  him- 
self, the  pitiable  animal  foil  down  in  the  awful 
agonies  of  death,  and  in  a  few  moments  expired. 
Two  other  horses  shortly  shared  the  same  miser- 
able fate,  and  their- mangled  bodies  were  lying 
covered  with  blood,  in  the  centre  of  the  arena. 
The  bull  himself  was  now  becoming  perceptibly 
exhausted,  and  his  own  end  was  dravring  nigh. 
Tot  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  arousing  into 
momentary  action  his  rapidly-waning  strength, 
the  assailMits  on  foot  attacked  him  with  barbed 
darts,  called  banderUloSy  which  they  tlffust  with 
skill  into  each  side  of  his  brawny  neck.  Some- 
times these  little  javelins  are  charged  with  a 
prepared  powder,  v?hich  explodes  the  instant 
that  the  sharp  steel  sinks  into  the  flesh.  The 
torture  thus  produced  drives  the  wretched  animal 
to  the  extreme. of  madness,  who  bellows  and 
bounds  in  his  agony,  as  if  endued  with  the  en- 
ergy of  a  new  life. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  arrows  used  were 
not  of  an  explosive  character,  yet  they  serred 
scarcely  less  effectually  to  enrage  the  fturions 
monster.  But  hark !  the  last  trumpet  is  sound- 
ixkg  the  awful  death-knell  of  the  warrior-beast. 
The  ring  becomes  instsntly  cleared,  and  the 
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foaming  animal  ftanda  motionlcM  and  alone, 
sole  monarch  of  the  arena.  But  the  fiat  has 
gone  forth,  and  the  doom  of  death  is  impending 
over  him.  llie  maUuUr  enters  the  ring  bj  a 
secret  door,  and  after  bowing  to  the  president, 
and  throwing  down  his  cap  in  token  of  respect, 
slowly  and  deliberately  approaches  his  terrific 
adversary,  who  stands  as  if  enchained  to  the 
spot  by  a  consciousness  of  the  fearful  destiny 
that  awaits  him.  The  matador,  undismayed  by 
the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  bull,  cautiously  ad- 
vances, with  his  eyes  fixed  firmly  and  magnet- 
ically upon  him ;  a  bright  Toledo  blade  glistens 
in  his  right  hand,  while  in  his  left  he  carries  the 
tnuUUif  or  crimson  flag,  with  which  to  exasperate 
the  declining  spirit  of  his  foe.  An  intense  still- 
ness reigns  throughout  the  vast  assemblage,  the 
most  critical  point  of  the  tragedy  is  at  hand, 
«nd  every  glance  is  riveted  upon  the  person  and 
movements  of  the  matador.  A  single  fatal 
thrust  may  launch  him  into  eternity,  yet  no 
expression  of  fear  escapes  him  ;  cool,  and  self- 
possessed,  he  stands  before  his  victim,  studious 
of  every  motion,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
apy  chance. 

It  is  this  wonderful  display  of  skill  and  bravery 
that  fascinates  the  attention  of  a  Spanish  audi- 
ence, and  not  the  shedding  of  blood  or  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  animal,  which  are  as  much  lost 
sight  of  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  as  the 
gasping  of  a  fish  or  the  quivering  of  a  worm 
upon  the  hook  is  disregarded  by  the  humane 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton.  The  bull  and  matador, 
as  motionless  as  if  carved  in  marble,  present  a 
fearfully  artistic  efifect.  At  length,  like  an  elec- 
tric flash,  the  poUshed  steel  of  the  matador  flies 
in  the  air,  and  descends  with  tremendous  force 
into  the  neck  of  the  doomed  animal,  burying  it- 
self in  the  flesh,  even  up  to  the  hilt.  The  blow 
is  well  made,  and  firom  the  mouth  of  the  bull  a 
torrent  of  blood  gushes  forth  in  a  crimson  stream ; 
he  staggers,  drops  on  his  knees,  recovers  him- 
self for  an  instant,  and  then  falls  dead  at  the 
feet  of  his  conqueror,  amid  the  tumultuous 
plaudits  of  the  excited  throng  of  spectators. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight. 
The  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by  the 
first  representation  was  so  deeply  tinctured  with 
horror  that  we  resolved  never  to  attend  another, 
though  it  is  but  fair  to  state  tha^  this  good  reso- 
lution, like  many  others  we  have  made  in  our 
lives,  was- eventually  overcome  by  temptations. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

A  NOVEL  COUNCIL  OP  WAR. 

HAD  scarcely  finished  my  breakfast,  when  a 
group  of  ofificers  rode  up  to  our  quarters  to 
visit  me.  My  arrival  had  already  created  an 
immense  sensation  in  the  city,  and  all  kinds  of 
rumors  were  afloat  as  to  the  tidings  I  had 
brought.  The  meagreness  of  the  information 
would,,  indeed,  have  seemed  in  strong  contrast 
*  CoQtinued  ttom  tbe  July  Number. 
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to  the  enterprise  and  hazard  of  ^e  escape,  had 
I  not  had  the  craft  to  eke  it  out  by  that  process 
of  suggestion  and  spMCCuIation  in  which  I  was 
rather  an  adept. 

Little  in  substance  as  my  information  was, 
all  the  younger  officers  were  in  favor  of  acting 
upon  it.  The  English  are  no  bad  judges  of  our 
position  and  chances,  was  the  constant  argu-. 
ment.  Thty  see  exactly  how  we  stand ;  they 
know  the  relative  forces  of  our  army,  and  the 
enemy's ;  and  if  the  **  cautious  islanders" — such 
was  the  phrase — advised  a  coup  de  nuun^  it  surely 
must  l^ive  much  in  its  favor.  I  lay  stress  upoa 
the  remark,  trifling  as  it  may  seem ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  know,  that  with  all  the  immense  suc^ 
cesses  of  England  on  sea,  her  reputation,  at  that 
time,  among  Frenchmen,  was  rather  for  prudent 
and  well-matured  undertakings,  than  for  those 
daring  enterprises  which  are  as  much  the  char- 
acter of  her  courage. 

My  visitors  continued  to  pour  in  during  the 
morning,  officers  of  every  arm  and  rank,  some 
from  mere  idle  curiosity,  some  to  question  and 
interrogate,  and  not  a  few  to  solve  doubts 
in  their  minds  as  to  my  being  really  French, 
and  a  soldier,  and  not  an  agent'  of  that  perfide 
AlbioTif  whose  treachery  was  become  a  proverb 
among  us.  Many  were  disappointed  at  my 
knowing  so  little.  I  neither  could  tell  the  date 
of  Napoleon's  passing  St.  Gothard,  nor  the 
amount  of  his  force ;  neither  4uiew  I  whether 
he  meant  to  turn  eastward  toward  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  or  march  direct  to  the  relief  of 
Genoa.  Of  Moreaifs  success  in  Germany,  too, 
I  had  only  heard  vaguely;  and,  of  course,  could 
recount  nothing.  I  could  overiiear,  occasionally, 
around  and  about  me,  the  murmurs  of  dissatis- 
faction my  ignorance  called  forth,  and  was  not 
a  little  grateful  to  an  old  artillery  captain  for 
saying  **  That's  the  very  best  thing  about  the 
lad ;  a  spy  would  have  had  his  whole  lesson  by 
heart.** 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  cried  I,  catching  at  the 
words  ;  "  I  may  know  but  little,  and  that  little, 
perhaps,  valueless  and  insignificant;  but  mj 
truth  no  man  shall  gainsay.'* 

The  boldness  of  this  speech  from  one  wasted 
and  miserable  as  I  was,  'with  tattered  shoes  and 
ragged  clothes,  caused  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which, 
as  much  from  policy  as  feeling,  I  joined  myself. 

"  Come  here,  mon  <jher,"  said  an  infantry 
colonel,  as,  walking  to  the  door  of  the  room,  he 
drew  his  telescope  from  his  pocket, "  you  tell  us  of 
a  coup  de  fnata— on  the  Monte  Faccio,  is  it  not  1'* 

"  Yes,"  repli^  I,  promptly,  "  so  I  understand 
the  name." 

"  Well,  have  you  ever  seen  the  place  V* 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  there  it  is  yonder,"  and  he  handed  me 
his  glass  as  he  spoke ;  *'  you  see  that  large 
beetling  cliff,  with  the  oUvcs  at  the  foot.  There, 
on  the  summit  stands  the  Monte  Faccio.  The 
road — ^the  pathway  rather,  and  a  steep  one  it  is 
— leads  up  where  you  see  those  goats' feeding, 
and  crosses  in  front  of  the  crag,  directly  beneath 
the  fire  of  the  batteries.    There's  not  a  spot  on 
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the  whole  ascent  where  three  men  could  march 
abreast,  and  wherever  there  is  any  shelter  from 
fire,  the  guns  of  the  *  Sprona,'  that  small  fort  to 
the  right,  take  the  whole  position.  What  do 
you  think  of  your  counsel  now  t" 

**You  forget,  sir,  it  is  not  my  counsel.  I 
merely  repeat  what  I  overheard.** 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  men  who 
gave  that  advice  were  serious,  or  capable  of 
adopting  it  themselves?" 

**  Most  assuredly ;  they  would  never  recom-^. 
mend  to  others  what  they  felt  unequal  to  them- 
selves. I  know  these  English  well,  and  so  much 
will  I  say  of  them." 

**  Bah  V*  cried  he,  with  an  insolent  gesture 
of  his  hand,  and  turned  away;  and  I  could 
plainly  see  that  my  praises  of  the  enemy  were 
very  ill-taken.  In  fact,  my  unlucky  burst  of 
generosity  had  done  more  to  damage  my  credit, 
tiian  all  the  dangerous  or  impracticable  features 
of  my  scheme.  Every  eye  was  turned  to  the 
bold  precipice,  and  the  stem  fortress  that  crown- 
ed it,  and  all  agreed  that  an  attack  must  be 
hopeless. 

I  saw,  too  late,  the  great  fimlt  I  had  com- 
mitted, and  that  nothing  could  be  more  wanting 
in  tact  than  to  suggest  to  Frenchmen  an  enters 
prise  which  Englishmen  deemed  practicable, 
and  which  yet,  to  the  former,  seemed  beyond  all 
reaph  of  success.  The  insult  was  too  palpable 
and  too  direct,  but  to  retract  was  impossible, 
and  I  had  now  to  sustain  a  proposition  which 
gave  offense  on  every  side. 

It  was  very  mortifying  to  me  to  see  how  soon 
all  my  personal  credit  was  merged  in  this  un- 
happy theory.  No  one  thought  more  of  my 
hazardous  escape,  the  perils  I  encountered,  or 
the  sufferings  I  had  undergone.  All  that  was 
remembered  of  me  was  the  affront  I  had  offered 
to  the  national  courage,  and  the  preference  I  had 
implied  to  English  braveiy. 

Never  did  I  pass  a  more  tormenting  day ;  new 
arrivals  continually  refreshed  the  discussion,  and 
always  with  the  same  results;  and  although 
some  were  satisfied  to  convey  thetr  opinions  by 
a  shake  of  the  head  or  a  dubious  smile,  others, 
more  candid  than  civil,  plainly  intimated  that  if 
I  had  nothing  of  more  consequence  to  tell,  I 
might  as  well  have  staid  where  I  was,  and  not 
added  one  more  to  a  garrison  so  closely  pressed 
by  hunger.  Very  little  more  of  such  reasoning 
would  have  persuaded  myself  of  its  truth,  and  I 
almost  began  to  wish  that  I  was  once  more  back 
in  **  the  sick  bay"  of  the  frigate. 

Toward  evening  I  was  left  alone;  my  host 
went  down  to  the  town  on  duty;  and  afler 
the  visit  of  a  tailor,  who  dame  to  try  on  me  a 
staff  uniform — a  distinction,  I  afterward  learned, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  this  class  of  costume, 
and  not  to  any  claims  I  could  prefer  to  the  rank 
*-I  was  pei^Botly  free  to  stroll  about  where  I 
pleased  unmolested,  and,  no  small  blessing,  un- 
questicmed. 

On  following  along  the  walls  for  some  dis- 
tance, I  came  to  a  part  where  a  succession  of 
deep  ravines  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  bastions, 
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conducting  by  many  a  tortuous  and  rocky  glen 
to  the  Apennines.  The  sides  of  these  gorges 
were  dotted  here  and  there  with  wild  hollies  and 
fig  trees ;  stunted  and  ill-thriven  as  the  nature  of 
the  soil  might  imply.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  berries,  or  the  sapless  fruit  they  bore,  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  accustomed  to  creep 
from  the  embrasures,  and  descend  the  steep  cliffs, 
a  peril  great  enough  in  itself,  but  terribly  in- 
creased by  the  risk  of  exposure  to  the  enemy's 
*'  Tirailleurs,"  as  well  as  the  consequences  such 
indiscipline  would  bring  down  on  them. 

So  frequent,  however,  had  been  these  infrac- 
tions, that  little  footpaths  were  worn  bare  along 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  traversing  in  many  a  zigzag 
a  surface  that  seemed  like  a  wall.  It  was  almost 
incredible .  that  men  would  brave  such  peril  for 
so  little;  but  famine  had  rendered  them  indif- 
ferent to  death ;  and  although  debility  exhibited 
itself  in  every  motion  and  gesture,  the  men 
would  stand  unshrinking  and  undismayed  be- 
neath the  fire  of  a  battery.  At  one  spot,  near 
the  angle  of  a  bastion,  and  where  some  shelter 
from  the  north  winds  protected  the  place,  a  little 
clump  of  orange  trees  stood,  and  toward  these, 
though  fully  a  mile  off,  many  a  foot-track  led« 
showing  how  strong  had  been  Uie  temptation  in 
that  quarter.  To  reach  it,  the  precipice  should 
be  traversed,  the  gorge  beneath  and  a  consider- 
able ascent  of  the  opposite  mountain  accom- 
plished, and  yet  all  these  dangers  had  been 
successfully  encountered,  merely  instigated  by 
hunger! 

High  above  this  veiy  spot,  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  eight  hundred  feet,  stood  the  Monte 
Faccio — the  large  black  and  yellow  banner  of 
Austria  floating  from  its  walls,  as  if  amid  the 
clouds.  I  could  see  the  muzzles  of  the  great 
guns  protruding  from  the  embrasures;  and  I 
could  even  catch  glances  of  a  tall  bearskin,  as 
some  soldier  passed  or  repassed  behind  the  par- 
apet, and  I  diought  how  terrible  would  be  the 
attempt  to  storm  such  a  position.  It  was,  in- 
deed, true,  that  if  I  had  the  least  conception  of 
the  strength  of  the  fort,  I  never  should  have 
dared  to  talk  of  a  coup  de  main.  Still  I  was  in 
a  manner  pledged  to  the  suggestion.  I  had 
periled  my  life  for  it,  and  few  men  do  as  much 
for  an  opini<m ;  for  this  reason  I  resolved,  come 
what  would,  to  maintain  my  ground,  and  hold 
fast  to  my  conviction.  I  never  could  be  called 
upon  to  plan  the  expedition,  nor  could  it  by  any 
possibility  be  confided  to  my  guidance ;  respons- 
ibility could  not,  therefore,  attach  to  me.  AU 
these  were  strong  arguments,  at  least  quite 
strong  enough  to  decide  a  wavering  judgment. 

Meditating  on  these  things,  I  strolled  back  to 
my  quarters.  As  I  entered  the  garden,  I  found 
that  several  oflicers  were  assembled,  amoi^ 
whom  was  Colonel  de  Barre,  the  brother  of  the 
general  of  that  name,  who  afterward  fell  at  the 
Borodino.  He  was  Chef  d'Etat  Major  to  Mas- 
sena,  and  a  most  distinguished  and  brave  soldier. 
Unlike  the  fashion  of  the  day,  which  made  the 
militaiy  man  aflect  the  rough  coarseness  of  a 
savage,  seasoning  his  talk  with  oaths,  and  corses, 
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lence  yofider  would  loarcely  feel  it  a  flatterj, 
were  you  to  tell  him  to  tmke  a  leteon  fVom  them." 

"I  have  just  been  speaking  to  Colonel  de 
Vallence,  general,"  said  Colonel  de  Barre.  "  He 
confinns  erery  thing  Mona.  de  Tieraay  telle  ua 
of  the  practicable  nature  of  these  paths ;  his  fel- 
lows have  tracked  them  at  all  hoars,  and  neither 
want  guidance  nor  direction  to  go." 

"  In  that  case  I  may  as  well  offer  my  services," 
said  Giorgio,  tightening  his  belt;  **bat  I  most 
tell  you  that  it  is  too  late  to  begin  to-night — we 
must  start  immediately  after  nightfall.  It  will 
take  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  to  descend  the 
cliff,  a  good  two  hours  to  climb  the  ascent,  so 
that  you*ll  not  have  much  time  to  spare  before 
daybreak." 

Giorgio*s  opinion  was  backed  by  several  others, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  upon  that  the  attempt 
■hould  be  made  on  the  following  evening.  Mean- 
while, the  dwarf  was  committed  to  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  a  sergeant,  affectedly  to  look  to  his  proper 
care  and  treatment,  but  really  to  guard  against 
any  imprudent  revelations  that  he  might  make 
lospecting  the  intended  attack. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
GENOA  DURING  THE   SIXGB. 

Ir  the  natural  perils  of  the  expedition  were 
sufficient  to  suggest  grave  thoughts,  the  sight 
of  the  troops  that  were  to  form  it  was  even  a 
stronger  incentive  to  fear.  I  oould  not  believe 
my  eyes,  as  I  watched  the  battalions  which  now 
deployed  before  me.  Always  accustomed,  what- 
ever the  hardships  they  were  opposed  to,  to  see 
Freneh  soldiers  light-hearted,  gay,  and  a^le, 
performing  their  duties  in  a  spirit  of  sportive 
pleasure,  as  if  soldiering  were  but  fun,  what 
was  the  shock  I  received  at  sight  of  these  care- 
worn, downcast,  hollow-cheeked  fellows,  drag- 
ging their  legs  wearily  along,  and  scarcely  seem- 
ing to  hear  the  words  of  command ;  their  clothes 
patched  and  mended,  sometimes  too  big,  some- 
times too  little,  showing  that  they  had  changed 
wearers  without  being  altered;  their  tattered 
shoes,  tied  on  with  strings  round  their  ankles ; 
their  very  weapons  dirty  and  uncared  for;  they 
resembled  rather  a  horde  of  bandits  than  the 
troops  of  the  first  army  of  Europe.  There  was, 
besides^  an  expression  of  stealthy,  treacherous 
ferocity  in  their  faces,  such  as  I  never  saw  be- 
fore. To  thb  pitiable  condition  had  they  been 
brought  by  starvation.  Not  alone  the  horses 
had  been  eaten,  but  dogs  and  caX»;  even  the 
vermin  of  the  cellars  and  sewers  was  consumed 
as  food.  Leather  and  skins  were  all  eagerly 
devoured ;  and  there  is  but  too  terrible  reason 
lo  believe  that  human  fiesh  itself  was  used  to  pro- 
long for  a  few  hours  this  existence  of  misery. 

As  they  defiled  into  the  "  Piazza,"  there  seemed 
a  kind  of  effort  to  assume  the  port  and  bearing 
of  their  craft ;  and  although  many  stumbled,  and 
some  actually  fell,  from  weakness,  there  was  an 
evident  attempt  to  put  on  a  militaiy  appearance. 
The  manner  of  the  adjutant,  as  he  passed  down 
the  Une,  revealed  at  once  the  exact  position  of 


affairs.  No  longer  inspecting  every  little  dt/taS 
of  equipment,  criticising  this,  or  remarking  on 
that,  his  whole  attention  was  given  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  musket,  whose  lock  he  closely  scra- 
tinized,  and  then  turned  to  the  caitouch-box 
The  ragged  uniforms,  the  uncouth  shakos,  the 
belts  dirty  and  awry,  never  called  forth  a  word 
of  rebuke.  Too  glad,  as  it  seemed,  to  recognize 
even  the  remnants  of  disciplihe,  he  came  back 
from  his  inspection  apparently  well  satisfied  and 
content. 

**  These  felkms  turn  out  weD,"  said  Colonel 
de  Barre,  as  he  looked  along  the  line;  and  I 
started  to  see  if  the  speech  were  an  unfeeling 
jest.  Far  irmn  it ;  he  spoke  in  all  seriousness ! 
The  terrible  scenes  he  had  for  months  been  wit- 
nessing ;  the  men  dropping  from  hunger  at  their 
posts ;  the  sentries  fabiting  as  they  carried  arms, 
and  borne  away  to  the  hospital  to  die ;  the  bursts 
of  madness  that  would  now  and  then  break  forth 
from  men  whose  agony  became  unendurable,  had 
so  steeled  him  to  horrors,  that  even  this  poor 
shadow  of  miUtaiy  display  seemed  orderiy  and 
imposing. 

**They  are  the  S3d,  colonel,"  replied  the  ad- 
jutant, proudly,  "a  corps  that  always  have  main- 
tained their  character,  whether  on  parade  or  un- 
der fire!" 

**^Ah !  the  S2d,  are  they!  They  have  eome 
up  from  Ronco,  then  t" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  that  General  Soult 
couM  spare  us." 

"  Fine-looking  fellows  they  arc,"  said  De  Barre, 
scanning  them  through  his  glass.  '*  The  third 
company  is  a  little,  a  very  little  to  the  rear — 
don^t  you  perceive  it  t — and  the  flank  is  a  thought 
or  so  restless  and  unsteady." 

*'  A  sergeant  has  just  been  carried  to  the  rear 
ill,  sir,"  said  a  young  officer,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  The  heat,  I  have  no  doubt ;  a  *  coipo  di  toU,* 

as  they  tell  us  every  thing  is,"  said  De  Barre. 

"  By  the  way,  is  not  this  the  regiment  that  boast* 

the  pretty  vivandiere  t  What's  this  her  name  is  T" 

"Lela,sir." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Lela.  I'm  sure  Tve  heard 
her  toasted  often  enough  at  cafes  and  restau- 
ranU." 

''There  she  is,  sir,  yonder,  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  the  fountain ;"  and  the  officer  made  a  sign 
vrith  his  sword  for  the  giri  to  come  over.  She 
made  an  effort  to  arise  at  the  order ;  but  tottered 
back»  and  would  have  fallen  if  a  soldier  had 
not  caught  her.  Then  suddenly  collecting  her 
strength,  she  arranged  the  folds  of  her  short 
scariet  jupe,  and  smoothing  down  the  braids  of 
her  fair  hiur,  came  forward,  at  that  sliding,  half- 
skipping  pace  that  is  the  wont  of  her  craft. 

The  exertion,  and  possibly  the  excitement  had 
flushed  her  cheek ;  so  that  as  she  came  forward 
her  look  was  brilliantly  handsome ;  but  as  the 
cdknr  died  away,  and  a  livid  pallor  spread  over 
her  jaws,  kmk  and  drawn  in  by  famine,  her  ex- 
pression was  dreadful.  The  large  eyes,  lustrous 
and  wild-looking,  gleamed  vrith  the  fire  of  fever, 
while  her  thin  nostrils  quivered  at  each  respira- 
tion. 
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Poor  girl,  even  then,  with  famine  and  fever 
eating  within  her,  the  traits  of  womanly  vanity 
•till  survived,  and  as  she  carried  her  hand  to  her 
cap  in  salute,  she  made  a  faint  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

**  The  22d  may  indeed  be  proud  of  their  vivan- 
diere,"  said  Da  Barre,  gallantly. 

"What  hast  in  the  ^tonnelet,*  Lelat"  con* 
tinued  he,  tapping  the  little  silver-hooped  faurel 
she  carried  at  her  back. 

**  Ah,  qu€  vcuUz  vans  V*  cried  she,  laughing, 
with  a  low,  husky  sound,  the  laugh  of  famine. 

"  I  must  have  a  glass  of  it  to  your  health,  ma 
belle  Lela,  if  it  cost  me  a  crown  piece,'*  and  he 
drew  forth  the  coin  as  he  spoke. 

"  For  such  a  toast,  the  liquor  is  quite  good 
enough,"  said  Lela,  drawing  back  at  the  offer  of 
money ;  while  slinging  the  little  cask  in  front, 
she  unhooked  a  small  silver  cup,  and  filled  it 
with  water.  ^ 

"No  brandy,  I^lat" 

"  None,  colonel,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head, 
*'  and  if  I  had,  those  poor  fellows  yonder  would 
not  like  it  so  well." 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  significantly,  "theirs 
is  the  thirst  of  fever." 

A  short,  dry  cough,  and  a  barely  perceptible 
nod  of  the  head,  was  all  her  reply ;  but  their 
eyes  met,  and  any  so  sad  an  expression  as  they 
interchanged  I  never  beheld !  it  was  a  confession 
in  lull  of  all  each  had  seen  of  sorrow,  of  suffer- 
ing, and  of  death.  The  terrible  events  three 
months  of  famine  had  revealed,  and  all  the  ago- 
nies of  pestilence  and  madness. 

"  That  is  delicious  water,  Tiemay,"  said  the 
eolonel,  as  he  passed  me  the  cup,  and  thus  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  the  sad  theme  of  his 
thoughts. 

"  I  fetch  it  from  a  well  outside  the  walls  every 
morning,"  said  Lela,  '*  ay,  and  within  gun-shot 
of  the  Austrian  sentries  too." 

"  There's  coolness  for  you,  Tiemay,"  said  the 
colonel ;  *^  think  what  the  33d  are  made  of  when 
their  vivandiere  dares  to  do  this." 

"  They'll  not  astonish  Atm,"  said  Lela,  looking 
steadily  at  me. 

"  And  why  not,  ma  belle !"  cried  De  Barre. 

*'  He  was  a  Tapageur,  one  of  the  *  Naughty 
Ninth,'  as  they  called  them." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  Lela!  Have  we 
ever  met  before  1"  cried  I  eageriy. 

"I've  seen  you,  sir,  said  she,  sHly.  "They 
used  to  call  you  the  corporal  that  won  the  battle 
of  Kehl.     I  know  my  fi&ther  always  said  so." 

I  would  have  given  worids  to  have  interrogated 
her  further;  so  ^scinating  is  selfishness,  that 
already  at  least  a  hundred  questions  were  pre- 
senting themselves  to  my  mind.  Who  eould 
Lela  bel  and  who  was  her  father!  and  what 
were  these  reports  about  me!  Had  I  really  won 
fame  without  knowing  it  ?  and  did  my  comrades 
indeed  speak  of  me  with  honor!  All  these,  and 
many  more  inquiries,  were  pressing  for  utterance, 
as  General  Massena  walked  up  with  his  staff. 
The  general  fully  corrobarated  De  Barre's  opin- 
ion of  the  "  39d."    They  were,  as  he  expressed. 


a  "  magnificent  body."  "  It  was  a  perfect  pleasure 
to  see  such  troops  under  arms."  "  Those  fellows 
certainly  exhibited  few  traces  of  a  starved-out 
garrison."  Such  and  such  like  were  the  jesting 
observations  bandied  from  one  to  the  other,  in  all 
the  earnest  seriousness  of  truth !  What  more 
terrible  evidence  of  the  scenes  they  had  passed 
through,  than  these  convictions!  What  more 
stunning  proof  of  the  condition  to  which  long 
suffering  had  reduced  them ! 

"  Where  is  our  pleasant  friend,  who  talked  to 
us  of  the  Black  Forest  last  night !" 

"  Ah,  there  he  is ;  well,  Monsieur  Tiemay,  do 
you  think  Greneral  Moreau's  people  turned  out 
better  than  that  after  the  retreat  from  Donaues- 


There  was  no  need  for  any  reply,  since  the 
soomful  burst  of  laughter  of  the  staff  already 
gave  the  answer  he  wanted ;  and  now  he  walked 
forward  to  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  while  the 
troops  proceeded  to  march  past. 

The  band,  a  miserable  group,  reduced  firom 
fifty  to  thirteen  in  number,  struck  up  a  quick 
step,  and  the  tnx^s,  animated  by  the  sounds, 
and  more  still,  perhaps,  by  Massena's  presence, 
made  an  effort  to  step  out  in  quick  time ;  but  the 
rocking,  wavering  motion,  the  clinking  muskets, 
and  uncertain  gait,  were  indescribably  painful 
to  a  soldier's  eye.  Their  colonel,  De  Vadlence, 
however,  evidently  did  not  regard  them  thus,  for 
as  he  joined  the  staff,  he  received  the  general's 
compliments  with  all  the  good  faith  and  com- 
posure in  the  world. 

The  battalions  were  marched  off  to  barracks, 
and  the  group  of  ofiicers  broke  up  to  repair  to 
their  several  quarters.  It  was  the  hour  of  din- 
ner, but  it  was  many  a  day  since  that  meai  had 
been  heard  of  among  them.  A  stray  cafe  here 
and  there  was  open  in  the  city,  but  a  cup  of  cof> 
fee,  without  milk,  and  a  small  roll  of  black  bread, 
a  horrid  compound  of  rye  and  cocoa,  was  all  the 
refreshment  obtainable ;  and  yet,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  that  a  murmur  or  a  complaint  was  unheard 
against  the  general  or  the  government.  The 
heaviest  reverses,  the  gloomiest  hours  of  ill-for- 
tune never  extinguished  the  hope  that  Genoa 
was  to  be  relieved  at  last,  and  that  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  hold  out  for  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte. 
To  the  extent  of  this  coitviction  is  to  be  attributed 
the  wide  disparity  between  the  feeling  displayed 
by  the  military  and  the  townsfolk. 

The  latter,  unsustained  by  hope,  vrithout  one 
spark  of  specul^ion  to  cheer  their  gloomy  des- 
tiny, starved,  and  sickened,  and  died  in  masses. 
The  very  requirements  of  discipline  were  useful 
in  averting  Uie  despondent  vacuity  which  comes 
of  hunger.  Of  the  sanguine  confidence  of  the 
soldiery  in  the  coming  of  their  comrades,  I  was 
to  witness  a  strong  illustration  on  the  very  day 
of  whidi  I  have  been  speaking. 

It  vras  about  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  the 
weather  had  been  heavy  and  overcast,  and  the 
heat  excessive)  so  that  all  who  were  free  from 
duty  had  either  lain  down  to  sleep,  or  were 
quietly  resting  within  doors,  when  a  certain  stir 
and  movement  in  the  streets,  a  rare  event  during 
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tlie  houra  of  the  siesta,  drew  man  j  a  head  to  the 
windows.  The  report  ran,  and  Hke  wildfire  it 
•pread  through  the  city,  that  the  advanced  gfuaid 
of  Bonaparte  had  reached  Ronco  that  morning, 
and  were  ah«ady  in  march  on  Genoa !  Although 
nobody  could  trace  this  story  to  any  direct  source, 
each  belieTed  and  repeated  it ;  the  tale  growing 
more  consistent  and  fbller  at  ereiy  repetition.  I 
need  not  weary  my  reader  with  all  the  additions 
and  corrections  the  narrative  received,  nor  re- 
count how  now  it  was  Morean  wkh  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine ;  now  it  was 
Kellermann^s  brigade;  now  it  was  Maodooald, 
who  had  passed  theTicino,  and  last  of  all  Bona- 
parte. The  controversy  was  often  even  an  an- 
gry one,  when,  finally,  all  speculation  was  met 
by  the  oflicial  report,  that  all  that  was  known 
lay  in  the  simple  &ct,  that  heavy  guns  had  been 
heard  that  morning,  near  Ronco,  and  as  Utic 
Austrians  held  no  position  with  artillery  there, 
the  firing  must  needs  be  French. 

This  very  bare  announcement  was,  of  course, 
a  great  "  come  down*'  for  all  the  cireumstantial 
detail  with  which  we  had  been  amusing  onr- 
selves  and  eac^  other,  but  yet  H  nourished  hope, 
And  the  hope  that  was  nearest  to  aH  mn  hearts, 
too  I  The  streets  were  soon  filled ;  offieers  and 
soldiers  hastily  dressed,  and  with  many  a  Ikolt 
of  costume,  were  all  commingled,  exchanging 
opinions,  resolving  doubts,  and  even  bandying 
congratulations.  The  starved  and  hungry  hces 
were  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  savage 
glee.  It  was  liko  the  last  dickering  gleam  of 
passion  in  men,  whose  whole  vitality  was  the 
energy  of  fever  I  The  heavy  debt  they  owed 
their  enemy  was  at  last  to  be  paid,  and  all  the 
insulting  injury  of  a  besieged  and  fiamne^stricken 
garrison  to  be  avenged.  A  surging  movement  in 
the  crowd  told  that  some  event  had  occurred ;  it 
was  Massena  and  his  staff,  who  were  proceeding 
to  a  watch-tower  in  the  bastion,  from  whence  a 
wide  range  of  country  could  be  seen.  This  was 
reassuring.  The  general  himself  entertained  the 
story,  and  here  was  proof  that  there  was  **  some- 
thing in  it."  All  the  population  now  made  for 
the  walls ;  every  spot  from  which  the  view  to- 
ward Ronoo  could  be  obtained  vras  speedily 
crowded,  every  window  filled,  and  all  the  hoiMo- 
tops  crammed.  A  dark  mass  of  inky  doud  oov- 
end  the  tops  of  the  Apennines,  and  even  de- 
scended to  some  distance  down  the  sides.  With 
what  shapes  and  forms  of  military  splendor  did  our 
imaginations  people  the  space  bjdihid  that  sombre 
curtain !  What  oolnmns  of  stem  warrion,  what 
prancing  squadrons,  what  eart]>-shaking  masses 
of  heavy  artillery!  How  longingly  each  eye 
grew  weary  watching^-^waiting  for  the  vaii  to  be 
rent,  Mid  the  glancing  steel  to  be  seen  gMstenmg 
bright  in  the  sun-rays ! 

As  if  to  torture  oor  anxielies,  the  lowering 
mass  grew  darker  and  heavier,  and  rolling  lazily 
adown  the  mountain,  it  illed  up  the  valley, 
wrapping  earth  and  sky  in  ono  nuirky  mantle. 

**  There,  ^  you  hear  that  V  cried  one,  *'  that 
was  artillery." 

A  pause  followed,  eadi  ear  was  bent  to  listen, 


and  not  a  word  was  uttered,  for  Ml  a  minote  or 
more ;  the  immense  host,  as  if  virayed  by  the  oae 
impulse,  strained  to  catch  the  sounds,  when  sod- 
denly,  from  the  direction  of  tiie  monntain  top, 
there  came  a  rattling,  crashing  noise,  followed 
by  the  dull,  deep  booming  that  every  soldier's 
heart  responds  to.  What  a  cheer  then  bunt 
forth  f  never  did  I  hear  never  may  I  hear  such 
a  cry  as  that  was — it  was  like  the  wild  yell  of  m 
shipwrecked  crew,  as  some  distant  sail  hove  in 
sight ;  and  yet,  through  its  cadenee,  there  rang 
the  mad  lust  for  vengaanee !  Yes,  in  all  the 
agonies  of  sinking  strength,  with  fover  in  their 
hearts,  and  the  deaith  sweat  en  their  cheeks;, 
their  cry  was.  Blood !  The  pony  shout,  for  sndi 
it  seemed  now,  was  drowned  in  the  deafening 
crash  that  now  was  heard;  peal  after  peal  shook 
the  air,  the  same  rattling,  pepperii^  noise  of 
musketry  continuing  through  all. 

That  the  French  were  in  strong  force,  as  well 
as  the  enemy,  there  could  now  be  no  doubt. 
Nothing  but  a  serious  afiair  and  a  stubborn 
resistance  conld  wamat  such  a  fine.  It  had 
every  semblance  of  an  attack  with  aH  armai. 
The  roar  of  the  hesvy  guns  made  the  air  vibrate, 
and  the  clatter  of  small  arms  was  mcessani 
How  each  of  us  filled  up  the  picture  from  the 
impulses  of  his  own  iancy!  Seme  said  that  the 
Freneh  were  stfll  behind  the  mountain,  and 
stocmmg  the  heights  of  the  Borghetto;  others 
thonght  that  they  had  gained  the  snmmit,  but 
not  *'  en  force,"  and  were  only  contesting  their 
position  there;  and  a  fow  more  sanguine,  of 
whom  I  was  one  myadi;  imagined  Uiat  they 
were  driving  the  Austrians  down  the  Apennines, 
cleaving  their  ranks  as  they  weak,  widi  their 
artiUery. 

Each  new  crash,  every  momentary  diange  of 
direction  of  the  sounds,  fovored  this  opinion  or 
that,  and  the  excitement  of  partisanriiip  roee  to 
an  immense  height.  What  added  indescribably 
to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  was  a  group  of 
Austrian  offioen  on  horseback,  who,  in  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  tidings,  had  ridden  beyond 
thor  hues,  and  were  now  standing  almost  vrithin 
musket  range  of  us.  We  could  see  that  their 
telescopes  were  turned  to  the  eventful  spot,  and 
we  gloried  to  think  of  the  effect  the  scene  must 
be  producing  on  them. 

"  They've  seen  enough !"  cried  one  of  our  fel- 
lows, laughing,  while  he  pointed  to  the  horsemen, 
who  suddenly  wheeling  about,  galloped  back  to 
their  camp  at  full  speed. 

^  You*U  have  the  drums  beat  to  arms  now  ; 
there's  little  time  to  lose.  Our  cuirassiers  will 
soon  be  upon  them,"  cried  another,  in  ecstasy 

**No,  but  the  rain  will,  and  upon  us,  too," 
said  Giorgio,  who  had  now  oome  up;  "don't 
you  see  that  it*s  not  a  battle  yonder,  it's  a 
^  beraaoo.'  There  it  comes."  And  as  if  the  out- 
stretched finger  of  the  dwarf  had  been  the  wand 
of  a  magician,  the  great  cloud  was  suddenly  torn 
open  with  a  crash,  and  the  rain  descended  like  a 
deluge,  swept  along  by  a  hurricane  wind,  and 
came  in  vast  sheets  of  water,  while  high  over 
our  heads,  and  moving  onward  towaid  the  sea, 
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growled  the  diitant  thunder.  The  great  mount- 
ain was  now  visible  from  base  to  sommit,  but  not 
a  soldier,  not  a  gun  to  be  seen !  Swollen  and 
yeHow,  the  gushing  torrents  leaped  madly  from 
crag  to  crag,  and  crashing  trees,  and  felling 
rocks,  added  their  wild  sounds  to  the  tumult. 

There  we  stood,  mute  and  sorrowstruck,  re- 
gardless of  the  seething  rain,  unconscious  of  any 
thing  save  our  disappointment.  The  hope  we 
built  upon  had  left  us,  and  the  dreary  scene  of 
storm  around  seemed  but  a  type  of  our  own 
future !  And  yet  we  could  not  turn  away,  but 
with  eyes  strained  and  aching,  gazed  at  the  spot 
from  where  our  succor  should  have  oome. 

I  looked  up  at  the  watch-tower,  and  there  was 
Massena  still,  his  arms  folded  on  a  battlement ; 
he  seemed  to  be  deep  in  thought.  At  last  he 
arose,  and  drawing  his  cloak  across  his  face,  de- 
scended the  winding-stair  outside  the  tower.  His 
step  was  slow,  and  more  than  once  he  halted,  as 
if  to  think.  When  he  reached  the  walls,  he 
walked  rapidly  on,  his  suite  following  him. 

"  Ah,  Mons.  Tiemay,"  said  he,  as  he  passed 
me,  ^*  you  know  what  an  Apennine  storm  is  now ; 
but  it  will  cool  the  air,  and  give  us  delicious  weatbr 
er  ;**  and  so  he  passed  on  with  an  easy  smile. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
MOlfTB  DI  FAOCIO. 

Thb  disappointment  we  had  suffered  was  not 
the  only  circumstance  adverse  to  our  expedition. 
The  rain  had  now  swollen  the  smallest  rivulets 
to  the  size  of  torrents ;  in  many  places  the  paths 
would  be  torn  away  and  obliterated,  and  eveiy 
where  the  diAculty  of  a  night  march  enormously 
increased.  Giorgio,  however,  who  was,  perhaps, 
afraid  of  forfeiting  his  reward,  assured  the  gen- 
eral that  these  mountain  streams  subside  even 
more  rapidly  than  they  rise ;  that  such  was  the 
dryness  of  the  soil,  no  trace  of  rain  would  be 
seen  by  sunset,  and  that  we  should  have  a  calm, 
starry  night ;  the  very  thing  we  wanted  for  our 
enterprise. 

We  did  not  need  persuasion  to  believe  all  he 
said,  the  opinion  chimed  in  with  our  own  wishes, 
and  better  still,  was  verified  to  the  very  letter  by 
a  glorious  afternoon.  Landward,  the  spectacle 
was  perfectly  enchanting ;  the  varied  fohage  of 
the  Apennines,  refreshed  by  the  rain,  glittered 
and  shone  in  the  sun*s  rays,  while  in  the  bay, 
the  fleet,  with  sails  hung  out  to  dry,  presented 
a  grand  and  an  imposing  sight.  Better  than  all, 
Monte  Faccio  now  appeared  quite  near  us ;  we 
could,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  perceive  all  the 
defenses,  and  were  able  to  detect  a  paity  of  sol- 
diers at  work  outside  the  walls,  clearing,  as  it 
seemed,  some  water-course  that  had  been  im- 
peded by  the  storm.  Unimportant  as  the  labor 
was,  we  watched  it  anxiously,  fbr  we  thought 
that  perhaps  before  another  8un|^  many  a  brave 
fellow's  blood  might  dye  that  earth.  During  the 
whole  of  that  day,  from  some  cause  or  other,  not 
a  shot  had  been  fired  either  from  the  land-bat- 
teries or  the  fleet,  and  as  though  a  truce  had  been 
agreed  to,  we  sat  watching  each  other's  move- 
ments peacefully  and  calmly. 


**  The  Austrians  would  seem  to  have  been  as 
much  deceived  as  ourselves,  sir,"  said  an  old  ar- 
tillery sergeant  to  me,  as  I  strolled  along  the 
walls  at  nightfall.  **The  pickets  last  night 
were  close  to  the  glacis,  but  see  now  they  have 
fallen  back  a  gun-shot  or  more." 

*'  But  they  had  time  enough  since  to  have  re- 
sumed their  old  position,"  said  I,  half-doubting 
the  accuracy  of  the  surmise. 

"Time  enough,  parbleu;  I  should  think  so, 
too !  but  when  the  whitecoats  manceuvre,  they 
vrrite  to  Vienna  to  ask,  ^Wliat's  to  be  done 
next?'" 

This  passing  remark,  in  which,  with  all  its 
exaggeration,  there  lay  a  germ  of  truth,  was  the 
universal  judgment  of  our  soldiers  on  those  of 
the  Imperial  army ;  and  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
notion  may  be  ascribed  much  of  that  fearless 
indifference  with  which  small  divisions  of  ours 
attacked  whole  army  corps  of  the  enemy.  Bona- 
parte was  the  first  to  point  out  this  slowness, 
and  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  If  our  general  ever  intended  a  sortie,  this 
would  be  the  night  for  it,  sir,"  resumed  he; 
"the  noise  of  those  mountain  streams  would 
mask  the  sounds  of  a  march,  and  even  cavah^, 
if  led  with  caution,  might  be  in  upon  them  bcr 
fore  they  vrere  aware." 

This  speech  pleased  me,  not  only  for  the  judg- 
ment it  conveyed,  but  as  an  assurance  that  our 
expedition  was  still  a  secret  in  the  garrison. 

On  questioning  the  sergeant  further,  I  was 
struck  to  find  that  he  had  abandoned  utteriy  all 
bope  of  #ver  seeing  France  again ;  such  he  told 
me  was  the  universal  foeling  of  the  soldieiy. 
"  We  know  well,  sir,  that  Massena  is  not  the 
man  to  capitulate,  and  we  can  not  expect  to  be 
relieved."  And  yet  with  this  stem,  comfortless 
conviction  on  their  minds — ^with  hunger,  and 
famine,  and  pestilence  on  every  side — they  never 
uttered  one  word  of  complaint,  not  even  a  mur- 
mur of  remonstrance.  What  would  Moreau*s 
fellows  say  of  ur  1  What  would  the  Army  of 
the  Meuse  think  1  These  were  the  ever  present 
arguments  against  surrender  *,  and  the  judgment 
of  their  comrades  was  far  more  terrible  to  them 
than  the  grape-shot  of  the  enemy. 

*'  But  do  you  not  think  when  Bonaparte  crosses 
the  Alps  he  will  hasten  to  our  relief?" 

"  Not  he,  sir !  I  know  him  well.  I  was  in 
the  same  troop  with  him,  a  bombardier  at  the 
same  gun.  Bonaparte  will  never  go  after  small 
game  where  there's  a  nobler  prey  before  him. 
If  he  does  cross  the  Alps  he'll  be  for  a  great 
battle  under  Milan ;  or,  mayhiq[>,  march  on  Ven- 
ice. He*9  not  thinking  of  our  starved  battalions 
here:  he's  planning  some  great  campaign,  de- 
pend on  it.  He  never  faced  the  Alps  tu  succor 
Genoa." 

How  true  was  this  appreciation  of  the  great 
gtoeral's  ambition,  I  need  scarcely  repeat ;  but 
so  it  was  at  the  time ;  many  were  able  to  guesp 
the  bold  aspirings  of  one  who,  to  the  nation, 
seemed  merely  one  among  the  numerous  candi- 
dates for  fame  and  honors. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  my  conversation 
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with  the  sergeant,  that  an  orderly  came  to  sum- 
mon me  to  Colonel  de  Barrels  qaarters;  and 
with  all  my  haste  to  obey,  I  only  arrived  as  the 
column  was  formed.  The  plan  of  attack  was 
simple  enough.  Three  Voltigeur  companies  were 
to  attempt  the  assault  of  the  Monte  Faccio,  un- 
der De  Barre;  while  to  engage  attention,  and 
draw  off  the  enemy's  force,  a  strong  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  was  to  debouch  on.  the  Chia- 
vari  road,  as  though  to  force  a  passage  in  that 
direction.  In  all  that  regarded  secrecy  and 
dispatch  our  expedition  was  perfect :  and  as  we 
moved  silently  through  the  streets,  the  sleeping 
citizens  never  knew  of  our  march.  Arrived  at 
the  gate,  the  column  halted,  to  give  us  time  to 
pass  along  the  walls  and  descend  the  glen,  an 
<^ration  which,  it  was  estimated,  would  take 
fozty-five  minutes ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  they 
were  to  issue  forth  to  the  feint  attack. 

At  a  quick  step  we  now  pressed  forward 
toward  the  angle  of  the  bastion,  whence  many 
a  path  led  down  the  clifl'in  all  directions.  Half- 
a-dozen  of  our  men  well-acquainted  with  the 
spot,  volunteered  as  guides,  and  ^e  muskets 
being  slung  on  the  back,  the  word  was  given  to 
''  move  on,"  the  rallying-place  being  the  plateam 
of  the  orange  trees  I  have  already  mentioned. 

**  Steep  enough,  this,"  said  De  Barre  to  me. 
as,  holding  on  by  briars  and  brambles,  we  slowly 
descended  the  gorge ;  "  but  few  of  us  will  ever 
climb  it  again." 

*'  You  think  so  1"  asked  I,  in  some  surprise. 

**  Of  course,  I  know  it ;"  said  he.  "  Vallence, 
who  commands  thtf  battalions  below,  always 
condemned  the  scheme ;  rely  on  it,  he's  not  the 
man  to  make  himself  out  a  false  prophet.  I 
don't  pretend  to  tell  you  that  in  our  days  of 
monarchy  there  were  neither  jealousies  nor  party 
grudges,  and  that  men  were  above  all  small  And 
ungenerous  rivalry ;  but,  assuredly,  we  had  less 
of  them  than  now.  If  the  field  of  competition  is 
more  open  to  every  one,  so  are  the  arts  by  which 
success  is  won;  a  pre-eminence  in  a  republic 
means  always  the  ruin  of  a  rival.  If  we  ^,  as 
fail  wc  must,  he'll  be  a  general." 

"  But  why  must  we  fail  1" 

"  For  every  reason  ;  we  are  not  in  force ;  we 
know  nothing  of  what  we  are  about  to  attack ; 
and,  if  repulsed,  have  no  retreat  behind  us." 

"Then,  why— 1"  I  stopped,  for  already  I 
saw  the  impropriety  of  my  question. 

"  Why  did  I  advise  the  attack  1"  said  he,  mild 
ly,  taking  up  my  half-uttered  question.  **  Sim- 
ply because  death  outside  these  walls  is  quicker 
and  more  glorious  than  within  them.  There's 
scarcely  a  man  who  foUows  us  has  not  the  same 
sentiment  in  his  heart.  The  terrible  scenes  of 
the  last  five  weeks  have  driven  our  fellows  to  all 
but  mutiny.  Nothing,  indeed,  maintained  disci- 
pline but  a  kind  of  tigerish  thirst  for  vengeance 
— a  hope  that  the  day  of  reckoning  would  come 
round,  and  one  feariiil  lesson  teach  th^se  same 
whitecoats  how  dangerous  it  is  to  drive  a  brave 
enemy  to  depair." 

De  Barre  continued  to  talk  in  this  strain  as 
we  descended,  every  remark  he  made  being  ut- 


tered with  all  the  coolnesf  of  one  who  talked  of 
a  matter  indifferent  to  him.  At  length  the  way 
became  too  steep  for  much  converse,  and  slip- 
ping and  scrambling,  we  now  only  interchanged 
a  chance  word  as  we  went.  Although  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  men  were  around  and  about  us,  not 
a  voice  was  heard;  and,  except  the  occasional 
breaking  of  a  branch,  or  the  occasional  fall  of 
some  heavy  stone  into  the  valley,  not  a  sound 
was  heard.  At  length  a  long,  shrill  whistle  an- 
nounced that  the  first  man  had  reached  the  bot- 
tom, which,  to  judge  firoro  the  faintness  of  the 
sound,  appeared  yet  a  considerable  distance  off. 
The  excessive  darkness  increased  the  difficulty 
of  the  way,  and  De  Barre  continued  to  repeat, 
**that  we  had  certaiidy  been  misinformed,  and 
that  even  in  daylight  the  descent  would  take  an 
hour.'* 

It  was  full  half  an  hour  after  this  when  we 
came  to  a  small  rivulet,  the  Uttle  boundary  line 
between  the  two  steep  cliffs.  Here  our  men 
were  all  assembled,  refreshing  themselves  with 
the  water,  still  muddy  from  recent  rain,  and 
endeavoring  to  arrange  equipments  and  arms, 
damaged  and  displaced  by  many  a  &11. 

"  We've  taken  an  hour  and  twenty-eight  min- 
utes," said  De  Barre,  as  he  placed  a  fire-fly  on 
the  glass  of  his  watch  to  see  the  hour.  *'  Now, 
men,  let  us  make  up  for  lost  time.  En  avant  /" 
*'  En  avant !"  was  quickly  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  never  was  a  word  more  spirit-stir- 
ring to  Frenchmen!  With  all  the  alacrity  of 
men  fresh  and  "  eager  for  the  fray,"  they  began 
the  ascent,  and,  sudi  was  the  emulous  ardor  to 
be  first,  that  it  assumed  all  the  features  of  a  race. 
A  close  pine  wood  greatly  aided  us  now,  and, 
in  less  time  than  we  could  believe  it  possible, 
we  reached  the  plateau  appointed  for  our  ren- 
dezvous. This  being  the  last  spot  of  meeting 
before  our  attack  on  the  fort,  the  final  disposi- 
tions were  here  settled  on,  and  the  orders  for 
the  assault  arranged.  With  daylight  the  view 
from  this  terrace,  for  such  it  was  in  reality, 
would  have  been  magnificent,  for  even  now,  in 
the  darkness,  we  could  track  out  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  follow  the  windings  of 
the  bay  and  harbor,  and,  by  the  lights  on  board, 
detect  the  fleet  as  it  lay  at  anchor.  To  the  left, 
and  for  many  a  mile,  as  it  seemed,  were  seen 
twinkling  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  Austrian  army ; 
while,  directly  above  our  heads,  glittering  like 
a  red  star,  shone  the  solitary  gleam^that  marked 
out  the  "  Monte  Faccio." 

I  was  standing  silently  at  De  Barrel  side, 
looking  on  this  sombre  scene,  so  full  of  terrible 
interest,  when  he  clutched  my  arm  violently,  and 
whispered — 

"Look  yonder ;  see,  the  attack  has  begun." 
The  fire  of  the  artillery  had  flashed  as  he 
spoke,  and  noy,  with  his  very  words,  the  deaf- 
ening roar  of  the  guns  was  beard  firom  below. 

"  I  told  you  he'd  not  wait  for  us,  Tiemay.  I 
told  you  how  it  would  happen !"  cried  he ;  then, 
suddenly  recovering  his  habitual  composure  of 
voice  and  manner,  he  said,  ''now  for  our  part, 
men,  forward." 
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And  away  went  the  brave  fellows,  tearing  up 
the  steep  mountain  side,  like  an  assault  party 
at  a  breach.  Though  hidden  from  our  view  by 
the  darkness  and  the  dense  wood,  we  could  hear 
the  incessant  din  of  large  and  small  arms ;  the 
roll  of  the  drums  summoning  men  to  their  quar- 
ters, and  what  we  thought  were  the  cheers  of 
charging  squadrons. 

Such  was  the  mad  feeling  of  excitement  these 
sounds  produced,  that  I  can  not  guess  what  time 
elapsed  before  we  found  ourselves  on  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,  and  not  above  three  hundred 
paces  from  the  outworks  of  the  fort.  The  trees 
had  been  cut  away  on  either  side,  so  as  to  offer 
a  species  of  "  glacis,"  and  this  must  be  crossed 
vnder  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  before  an  attack 
could  be  commenced.  Fortunately  for  us,  how- 
ever, the  garrison  was  too  confident  of  its  security 
to  dread  a  coup  de  math  from  the  side  of  the 
town,  and  had  placed  all  their  guns  along  the 
bastion,  toward  Borghetto,  and  this  De  Barre 
immediately  detected.  A  certain  "alert"  on 
the  walls,  however,  and  a  quick  movement  of 
lights  here  and  there,  showed  that  they  had  be- 
come aware  of  the  sortie  from  the  town,  and 
gradually  we  could  see  figure  after  figure  ascend- 
ing the  walls,  as  if  to  peer  down  into  the  valley 
beneath. 

**You  see  what  Vallance  has  done  for  us,' 
said  De  Barre,  bitterly ;  "  but  for  him  we  should 
have  taken  these  fellows,  en  flagrant  delitf  and 
(.arried  their  walls  before  they  could  turn  out  a 
captain*8  guard." 

As  he  spoke,  a  heavy,  crashing  sound  was 
heard,  and  a  wild  cheer.  Already  our  pioneets 
had  gained  the  gate,  and  were  battering  away 
at  it ;  another  party  had  reached  the  walls,  and 
thrown  up  their  rope  ladders,  and  the  attack  was 
(^ned !  In  fact,  Giorgio  had  led  one  division 
by  a  path  somewhat  shorter  than  ours,^  and  they 
had  begun  the  assault  before  we  issued  horn  the 
pine  wood. 

We  now  came  up  at  a  run,  but  under  a  smart 
fire  from  the  walls,  already  fost  crowding  with 
men.  Defiling  close  beneath  the  wall,  we  gained 
the  gate,  just  as  it  had  fallen  beneath  the  as- 
saults of  our  men ;  a  steep  covered  way  led  up 
from  it,  and  along  this  our  follows  rushed  madly, 
tut  suddenly  from  the  gloom  a  red  glare  flashed 
out,  and  a  terrible  discharge  of  grape  swept  all 
befinre  it.  "  Lie  down !"  was  now  shouted  fit>m 
front  to  rear,  but  even  before  the  order  could  be 
obeyed,  another  and  more  fotal  volley  followed. 

Twice  we  attempted  to  storm  the  ascent ;  but, 
wearied  by  the  labor  of  the  mountain  pass — 
worn  out  by  fatigue — and,  worse  still,  weak  from 
actual  starvation,  our  men  faltered !  It  vras  not 
fear,  nor  was  there  any  thing  akin  to  it;  for 
even  as  they  fell  under  the  thick  fire,  their  shrill 
cheers  breathed  stem  defiance.  They  were  ut- 
terly exhausted,  and  failing  strengt}h<;ouId  do  no 
more  1  De  Barre  took  the  lead,  sword  in  hand, 
and  with  one  of  those  wild  appeals,  that  soldiers 
never  hear  in  vain,  addressed  them ;  but  the  next 
moment  his  shattered  corpse  was  carried  to  the 
fear.     The  scaling  party,  alike  repi'lsed,  had 


now  defiled  to  our  support ;  but  the  death-deal- 
ing artillery  swept  through  us  without  ceasing. 
Never  was  there  a  spectacle  so  terrible,  as  to  see 
men,  animated  by  courageous  devotion,  burning 
with  glorious  zeal,  and  yet  powerless  firom  very 
debility — actually  dropping  from  the  weakness  of 
famine!  The  staggering  step — the  faint  shout 
— the  powerless  charge — all  showing  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  and  want ! 

Some  sentiment  of  compassion  must  have  en- 
gaged our  enemies*  sympathy,  for  twice  they 
relaxed  their  fire,  and  only  resumed  it  as  we 
returned  to  the  attack.  One  fearful  discharge 
of  grape,  at  pistol  range,  now  seemed  td  have 
closed  the  struggle;  and  as  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  the  earth  was  seen  crowded  with  dead 
and  dying.  The  broken  ranks  no  longer  showed 
discipline — men  gathered  in  groups  around  their 
wounded  comrades,  and,  to  all  seeming,  indiffer- 
ent to  the  death  that  menaced  them.  Scarcely 
an  officer  survived,  and,  among  the  dead  beside 
me,  I  recognized  Giorgio,  who  still  knelt  in  the 
attitude  in  which  he  had  received  his  death- 
wound. 

I  was  like  one  in  some  terrible  dream,  power- 
less and  terror-stricken,  as  I  stood  thus  amid  the 
slaughtered  and  the  wounded. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,"  said  a  gruff-looking 
old  Croat  grenadier,  as  he  snatched  my  sword 
from  my  hand,  by  a  smart  blow  on  the  wrist, 
and  I  yielded  without  a  word. 

"  Is  it  over?"  said  I ;  "is  it  over!" 

"  Yes,  parbleu,  I  think  it  is,"  said  a  comrade, 
whose  cheek  was  hanging  down  from  a  bayonet 
wound.  "  There  are  not  twenty  of  us  remain- 
ing, and  they  will  do  very  little  for  the  service 
of  the  *  Great  Republic*  *' 

(to  be  continukd.) 
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I  HAD  frequently  remarked  a  neat  little  old 
woman,  in  a  clean,  stiff-starched,  quilted  cap, 
going  to  and  from  a  neighboring  chapel,  without 
however  its  ever  coming  into  my  head  to  ask 
who  she  was;  until  one  day  a  drove  of  oxen 
alarmed  her  so  visibly,  that  I  opened  the  gate  of 
my  little  garden,  and  begged  her  to  remain  there 
in  safety  till  the  cattle  had  passed  by. 

"Madame  is  very  polite;  she  has  no  doubt 
been  in  France  1*' 

"Yes,**  answered  I  in  her  native  language, 
"  I  resided  there  many  years,  and  perceive  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  Frenchwoman.** 

"  I  was  bom  in  England,  madame ;  but  ^t  eight 
years  of  age  went  with  ray  father  to  Honfieur, 
where  I  married,  and  continued  to  reside  until 
four  years  ago,  when  my  poor  husband  followed 
the  remains  of  his  last  remaining  child  to  the 
grave,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  died  of 
the  grippe  himself  I  had  no  means  of  living 
then,  being  too  old  to  go  out  as  a  femme  de  jouT' 
nee^  my  only  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  so 
I  returned  to  the  place  where  I  was  bom,  and 
my  mother's  youngest  brother  allows  me  thirty- 
five  pounds  a  year,  upon  condition  that  I  am 
never  more  than  a  month  out  of  England  again.** 
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We  soon  became  great  friends,  and  by  degrees 
I  learned  her  history.  This  uncle  of  hers  was  a 
year  younger  than  herself — a  thorough  John  Bull» 
who  hated  the  French,  and  ridiculed  every  thing 
that  was  foreign.  His  heart,  however,  was  kind 
and  generous,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
destitute  condition  in  which  his  aunt  was  lefl, 
than  he  hastened  across  the  channel  for  her, 
bought  in  her  clothes  and  furniture,  which  she 
was  forced  to  sell  to  enable  her  to  satisfy  her 
creditors,  and  then  made  her  a  present  of  them 
all  again,  ofiering  to  convey  her  to  her  native 
country,  and  settle  upon  her  enough  to  enable 
her  to  live  there  decently  ;  which  allowance, 
however,  was  to  cease  if  she  was  ever  known  to 
be  more  than  a  month  out  of  England.  **  Time 
enough  for  her  to  pray  over  her  French  friends' 
graves,  poor  benighted  Catholic  that  she  be ! 
but  I  won't  have  more  of  my  money  spent  among 
them  foreign  frog-eaters  nor  I  can  help."  The 
poor  woman  had  no  other  choice ;  but  it  was 
several  years  before  she  reconciled  herself  to 
habits  so  different  from  those  to  which  she  had 
been  so  long  accustomed ;  and  to  the  last  she 
preserved  the  French  mode  in  dressing,  eating, 
and  manner.  At  the  topmost  story  of  a  high 
house  she  took  two  unfurnished  rooms;  the 
lagest  contained  her  bed,  secretaire^  commode^ 
p&ndiUej  prie-dieUf  and  whatever  was  best  and 
gayest  of  her  possessions.  The  room  behind 
was  conaacree^  as  she  called  it,  to  pots  and  pans, 
basins  and  baskets,  her  night-quilt  and  pillow, 
and  whatever  else  was  not ''  convenable"  to  dis- 
play to  "Ic  monde;"  but  the  front  apartment 
was  where  she  lived,  slept,  cooked,  ate,  and 
prayed ;  and  a  nice,  clean,  cheerful,  well-fur- 
nished room  it  was,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour 
have  I  spent  in  it  with  the  old  lady,  conversing 
upon  cookery  and  politeness — two  requisites  she 
found  the  English  quite  deficient  in,  she  said.  I 
confess  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  agree  witli 
her,  especially  as  to  the  former ;  and  those  who 
agree  with  me  in  opinion  will  perhaps  be  glad 
to  have  her  recipes  for  the  inexpensive  French 
dishes  which  fine  cooks  despise  too  much  to  print 
in  cookery-books. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  pot  au  feu,  in  Madame 
Miau*s  own  words : — **  Get  from  the  butcher  a 
nice,  smooth,  pretty  piece  of  beef,  with  as  little 
skin,  fat,  strings,  and  bones,  as  possible:  one 
pound  does  for  me,  but  for  a  family  we  shall  say 
~  three  pounds.  Put  this  into — ^not  an  iron  pot, 
not  a  brass  pot,  not  a  tin  pot^ — but  an  earthen 
pan  with  a  close-fitting  lid,  and  three  quarts  of 
filtered  water,  and  some  salt.  This  you  most 
put,  not  on  the  fire,  but  on  the  top  of  the  ovei), 
which  is  heated  from  the  fire,  and  which  will  do 
just  the  same  as  a  hot  hearth :  let  it  boil  up ; 
skim  and  deprive  it  of  all  grease.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  take  three  large  carrot*,  cut  in 
three  pieces — three,  remember ! — one  large  pars- 
nip cut  in  two,  two  turnips,  as  many  leeks  as 
possible — you  can't  have  too  many ;  two  cloves 
ground,  and  the  least  little  idea  of  pepper,  and 
onions  if  you  like — ^I  only  put  a  burnt  one  to 
color.     Now  cover  up,  and  let  it  stay,  going  tic- 


tic-tic  !  for  seven  hours ;  not  to  boil,  pray.  When 
I  hear  my  bouillon  bubble,  the  tears  are  in  my 
eyes,  for  I  know  it  is  a  filat  manque.  When 
ready,  put  the  beef— what  we  countiy  people 
call  bouillie — ^which  word,  they  say,  is  vulgar — 
never  mind ! — ^put  it  on  a  dish,  and  with  tasteful 
elegance  dispose  around  the  carrots,  pannip,  and 
turnip.  Then  on  slices  of  bread  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bowl  pour  your  soupi  and  thank  God  for 
your  good  dinner. 

"  I  sometimes  tie  the  white  part  of  my  leeks 
in  bundles,  like  asparagus,  and  serve  on  roasted 
(she  never  would  say  toasted)  bread.  Next  daj 
I  warm  the  soup  again,  introducing  /ue,  vermi- 
celli,  or  fresh  carrots  cut  in  shapes,  as  my  fancy 
may  lead  me,  and  eat  the  beef  cold  with  tarragon 
vinegar.  Madame  Fouache,  ray  sister-in-law, 
puts  in  celeiy,  parsley,  and  ^  hundred  other 
things;  but  that  is  modem — mine  is  the  old. 
respectable  pot  au  feu ;  and  I  never  have  Donplus, 
what  all  the  Fouaches  are  so  fond  of,  which  is 
properly  a  Spanish,  not  ^.  Freofch  dish,  called 
oila  podrida — very  extravagant.  Not  only  have 
they  beef,  but  a  fowl,  a  ham,  or  piece  of  one ;  a 
Bologna  or  Spanish  sausage ;  all  the  vegetaUes 
nam^  above ;  pot*  chichi*  (large  hard  peat), 
which  must  be  soaked  a  night;  a  cabbage,  a 
hard  pear,  and  whatever  they  can  gather,  in  the 
usual  proportion  of  a  small  quart  to  a  large 
pound  of  meat ;  and  not  liking  oil,  as  the  Span- 
iards do,  Madame  Fouache  adds  batter  and  flour 
to,  some  of  the  soup,  to  make  sauce.  The  fowl 
is  browned  before  the  fire,  and  served  with  pear, 
peas,  celery,  and  the  ham  with  tJie  cablMige; 
the  beef  with  the  carrots,  leeks,  and  parsnips ; 
the  sausage  by  itself;  and  the  soup  in  a  tureen 
over  a  crouton.  This  takes  nine  boors  of  slow 
cooking;  but  mipe,  the  veritable  pot  au  feu 
Fran^ais,  is  much  better,  as  well  as  simpler  and 
cheaper." 

'*  Thank  you,  Madame  Miau,"  said  I ;  "  hew 
it  is  all  written  down.  Is  that  batter-pudding 
you  have  arranged  for  frying  t" 

"No,  madame;  it  is  tarroMn.  It  was  my 
dinner  yesterday,  en  bouillie ;  to-day  I  fry  it,  and 
with  a  gurnet  besides,  am  well  dined." 

**  How  do  you  cook  it  1" 

*'  In  France  I  take  half  a  pint  of  water  and  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  milk ;  but  here  the  milkmaii 
saves  me  the  trouble :  so  I  take  two  pints  of  his 
milk,  and  by  degrees  mix  in  a  good  half  pint  of 
buckwheat  flour,  salt,  an  egg  if  you  have  it,  bat 
if  not,  half  an  hour's  additional  boiling  will  do 
as  well.  This  mess  must  boil  long,  till  it  is 
quite,  quite  thick:  you  eat  some  warm  with 
milk,  and  put  the  remainder  into  a  deep  plate, 
where,  when  cold,  it  has  the  appearance  you  see, 
and  is  very  nice  fried." 

**  And  the  gurnet  ?" 

"  I  boil  it,  skin  U,  and  kme  it,  and  pour  ova 
it  the  following  sauce:  A  dessert-spoonful  of 
flour  rubbed  smooth  into  a  half  tumbler  of  water ; 
this  you  boil  till  it  is  thick,  and  looks  dear;  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pray  don't  put  it  on  again, 
to  spoil  the  taste,  and  pop  in  a  good  lump  of 
Dutch  butter,  if  you  can't  afiord  heak^  whidi  is 
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mucb  better,  and  a  nnaU  tea-ipoonful  of  vinegar ; 
pour  this  over  your  fish :  an  egg  is  a  great  im- 
pflovement.  I  can't  afford  that,  but  I  sometimes 
add  a  UtUe  drop  of  milk,  if  I  have  it." 

**  I  am  sure  it  must  be  very  good :  and,  by-the- 
by,  can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a  mis«rable, 
half-starved  chicken  that  the  dogs  killed,  to  make 
IQ  eatable  V* 

**  Trass  it  neatly,  stuff  it  with  sausage  and 
bisiud^crumbs ;  mix  some  flour  and  batter,  taking 
««fe  it  does  not  color  ia  the  pian,  for  it  must  be 
fk  wbite  rout ;  plump  your  chicken  in  tins,  and 
^dd  a  little  water,  or  soup  if  you  have  it ;  take 
four  little  onions,  two  small  carrots  cut  in  half; 
tie  in  a  bundle  the  tops  of  celery,  some  chives,  a 
bay-4caf^  and  seme  parsley ;  salt  to  taste,  with  a 
bit  of  mace— will  be  all  you  require  more ;  cover 
close,  so  that  the  air  is  excluded,  and  keep  it 
simqiering  two  hours  and  a  quarter:  it  will 
turn  out  white  and  plump;  place  the  vegetables 
round  it ;  stir  in  an  egg  to  thicken  the  sauce, 
off  the  fire,  and  your  <tish  will  not  make  you 
blush."  I  did  us  she  directed,  and  found  it  very 
good. 

I  went  very  often  to  Madame  Miau's,  and  in- 
variably found  her  reading  her  prayer-book,  and 
she  as  invariably  put  it  down  unaffBctedly  with- 
out remark,  and  entered  at  once  into  eonversa- 
tion  upon  the  subject  I  introduced,  never  alhid- 
ing  to  her  occupation. 

"  I  fear,"  said  I,  one  day,  "  I  interrupt  your 
devotions." 

"/}»  iout,  madame,  they  are  finished;  I  am 
so  fiir  from  chapel  I  can  only  get  there  upon 
Sundays,  or  on  the  very  great  saints'  days ;  but 
I  have  my  ^oed  eormr  here,"  pointing  to  the 
prii-dieu,  which  stood  before  what  I  had  always 
imagined  shelves,  protected  from  the  dust  by  a 
green  baize  curtain;  '^and  you  see  I  have  my 
Uttle  remembrances  behind  this,"  added  she, 
pulling  the  curtain  aside,  and  displaying  a  cruci- 
fix, '*  the  ATirgin  mild  and  sweet  St.  John"  stand- 
ing by,  her  string  of  beads,  the  crowns  of  ever^ 
lastings  from  her  parents',  husband's,  and  chil- 
dren's graves,  several  prints  of  sacred  subjects, 
and  a  shell  containkig  holy  water. 

Her  simple  piety  was  so  sincere  that  I  felt  no 
desire  to  cavil  at  the  little  harmless  superstitions 
mixed  with  it,  but  said,  "  You  must  have  many 
sad  and  solitary  hours ;  but  you  know  where  to 
look  for  consolation,  I  find." 

'*Yes,  indeed,  madame.  Without  religion 
bow  could  I  have  lived  through  my  many  sor- 
rows t  but  God  sustains  me,  and  I  am  not  un- 
happy, although  wearing  out  my  age  in  poverty 
and  in  a  strange  land,  without  one  of  those  I 
loved  left  to  comfort  me ;  for  if  the  longest  life 
be  short  the  few  years  I  have  before  nu  are 
shorter  still,  and  I  thank  Him  daily  for  the  com- 
fort I  derive  from  my  Christian  education." 

She  was  too  delicate-minded  to  say  Catholic, 
which  I  knew  she  meant,  and  I  changed  the 
subject,  lest  our  ideas  might  not  agree  so  well 
if  we  pursued  it  much  further.  "  Pray,  Madame 
Miau,  what  ia  the  use  of  that  odd-looking  iron 
stand!" 


*'  It  is  for  stewing  or  boiling :  the  baker  sells 
me  the  burnt  wood  out  of  his  oven  (we  call  it 
braise  in  France),  which  I  mix  with  a  little  char- 
coal ;  this  makes  a  capital  fire,  and  in  summer  I  . 
dress  my  dinner.  You  see  there  are  three  pots, 
one  above  the  otiier ;  this  saves  me  the  heat,  and 
dirt,  and  expense  of  a  fire  in  the  grate,  for  it 
stands  in  the  passage  quite  well,  and  stewed 
beefsteak  is  never  so  good  as  when  dressed  by 
it" 

"  How  do  you  manage  t" 

**  I  make  a  rout,  and  put  to  it  a  quantity  of 
onions  minced  small,  and  a  bit  of  garlic,  when 
they  are  quite  soft ;  I  add  salt,  «  little  pepper, 
and  some  flour  and  water,  if  I  have  no  gravy  or 
soup.  Into  this  I  put  slices  of  beef,  and  let  it 
stew  slowly  tiU  quite  done,  and  then  thicken  the 
sauce  with  polder  starch.  The  neighbors  dovm 
stairs  like  this  so  much,  that  we  often  go  halves 
in  both  the  food  and  firing,  wbich  greatly  reduces 
the  cost  to  both ;  and  it  keeps  te  well,  and  heats 
up  90  nicely !  They  eat  it  with  boiled  rice,  which 
I  never  before  saw  done,  and  like  very  much ; 
but  I  boil  my  rice  more  than  they  do,  and  beat 
it  into  a  paste,  with  salt  and  an  egg,  and  either 
brown  it  before  the  fire  or  fty  it,  which  I  think 
an  improvement ;  but  neighbor  Green  likes  it  all 
natural." 

"  Oh,  do  teU  me  about  soupe  d  k  graUse ;  it 
sounds  very  uninviting." 

**  I  seldom  take  it  in  this  country,  where  vege- 
tables are  so  dear,  and  you  must  prepare  your 
graisse  yourself." 

**  How  do  you  pr^are  it  1" 

'*By  boiling  dripping  with  omons,  garlic,  and 
B|Nces ;  a  good  table-spoonfiil  of  this  gives  a  nice 
taste  to  water,  and  you  add  every  kind  of  vegor 
table  you  can  obtain,  and  eat  it  with  brown  bread 
steeped  in  it.  The  very  poor  abroad  ahnpst  live 
on  it,  and  those  who  are  better  off  take  a  sou 
from  those  who  have  no  fire,  pmtr  tremper  Uur 
soupe  f  and  surely  on  a  cold  day  this  hot  me«s  is 
more  acceptable  to  Uie  stomach  than  cold  bread 
and  cheese." 

'*  You  seem  very  fond  of  onioiis  with  every 
thing." 

"  Yes ;  they  make  every  thing  taste  well :  now 
crevetiesy  what  you  call  shrimps,  how  good  they 
are  with  onions !" 

**  How !  onions  with  shrimps ! — ^what  an  odd 
combination !  Tell  me  how  to  dress  this  curious 
dish." 

"When  the  shrimps  are  boiled,  shell  them, 
take  a  pint  or  a  quart,  acooiding  to  your  femily ; 
make  a  rout,  adding  pepper ;  jump  {sautez)  them 
in  it,  adding,  as  they  warm,  ininced  parsley; 
when  quite  hot,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  stir 
round  among  them  a  good  spoonful  of  sour 
cream.  Pou  de  prui'iummt  and  p^u  mange' 
ioui  are  dressed  the  same,  leaving  out  the  flour 
and  pepper." 

"  I  don't  know  what  pois  yon  mean." 

"  The  pnuCkommes,  when  they  first  come  in, 
are  like  lupin-pods,  and  contain  little  square 
white  beans.  You  do  not  shell  them  till  they 
are  quite  old,  and  then  they  are  good  also,  but 
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not  nearly  bo  good  or  ao  wholesome  as  in  the 
gseen  pods.  The  poi*  tirer  or  mangC'ttnUM  are 
just  like  every  other  pea — only  a«  you  can  eat  the 
pods,  you  have  them  full  three  weeks  before  the 
others  are  ready,  and  a  few  handfuls  make  a 
good  dish :  you  must  take  the  string  off  both,  as 
you  do  with  kidney-beans,  unless  when  young.'' 

**  I  suppose  you  eat  the  white  dry  beans  which 
are  to  be  bought  at  the  French  shop  here." 

"No,  never:  they  don't  agree  with  me,  nor 
indeed  are  they  very  digestible  for  any  but  strong 
workers." 

"  How  should  they  be  dressed  1" 

"Steeped  from  five  to  twelve  hours;  boiled 
till  tender ;  then  jumped  with  butter  and  parsley 
in  a  pan  after  draining  well ;  and  milk  and  an 
egg  stirred  in  them  off  the  fire,  or  what  is  much 
better,  a  little  sour  cream  or  thick  buttermilk. 
They  eat  well  with  roast  mutton,  and  are  much 
more  delicate  than  the  red  beans,  which,  how- 
ever, I  have  never  seen  sold  in  this  country." 

"Do  you  drink  teal" 

"  I  would  do  so  were  I  confined  to  the  wishy- 
washy  stuff  people  of  my  rank  in  England  call 
coffee — bad  in  itself,  and  worse  prepared." 

**How  do  you  manage  1" 

"  I  buy  coffee-beans,  ready  coasted  or  not :  a 
coffee-mill  costs  me  Is.  6(2.,  and  I  grind  it  every 
BOW  and  then  myself;  but  I  always  freshen  my 
beans  by  jumping  them  in  a  clean  frying-pan, 
with  a  little  new  butter,  till  quite  dry  and  crisp 
— ^very  easy  to  do,  and  the  way  to  have  good 
coffee.  I  do  a  little  at  a  time,  and  use  that  small 
coffee-biggen,  which  is  now  common  even  in 
this  country :  two  well-heaped  tea-spoonfuls  serve 
me ;  but  were  I  richer,  I  should  put  three.  Upon 
these  two  spoonfuls  I  pour  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
and  while  it  is  draining  through,  heat  the  same 
quantity  of  milk,  which  I  mix  with  the  clear 
coffee,  and  I  have  my  two  cups.  Ohiccory  I 
don't  like,  spite  of  the  doctor,  who  says  it  is 
wholesome.  All  French  doctors  preach  against 
coffee ;  but  I,  who  have  drunk  it  all  my  life,  am 
of  opinion  they  talk  nonsense.  You  may  take 
it  stronger  or  weaker ;  but  I  advise  you  always 
to  make  it  this  way,  and  never  try  the  foolish 
English  practices  of  boiling,  simmering,  clearing, 
and  such  like  absurdities  and  fussings.  I  gen- 
erally, however,  breakfast  upon  soupt  d  la  citron- 
iUcy  which  is  very  nice." 

"  Tell  me  how  to  make  it." 

"  You  cut  your  citronille  (pumpkin,  I  believe 
you  call  it)  in  slices,  which  you  boil  in  water  till 
soft  enough  to  press  through-  a  cullender  into 
hot  milk ;  add  salt  and  pepper,  stir  smooth,  and 
give  one  boil,  and  it  is  ready  to  pour  upon  your 
bread  as  a  puree.  A  little  white  wine  improves 
it,  or  you  may  make  it  au  grtu^  mixing  a  little 
white  meat  gravy ;  but  to  my  mind  the  simple 
soup  is  the  best,  although  I  like  a  bit  of  butter 
in  it,  I  confess.  Turnips  and  even  carrots  eat 
very  well  prepared  this  way,  many  think ;  but  I 
prefer  the  latter  prepared  d  la  Crecy^  which  you 
do  very  well  in  England." 

"  You  use  a  great  deal  of  butter,  which  at  one 
time  of  the  year  is  very  dear  in  England." 


"  And  in  France,  also ;  therefore  I  bay  it  at 
the  cheap  seasons,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  give  it 
a  boil,  skimming  it  well ;  then  I  let  it  settle,  and 
pour  off  all  that  is  clear  into  bottles  and  pots, 
and  it  keeps  until  the  dear  time  b  past,  quite 
well  for  cooking.'* 

"And  eggs." 

"Nothing  so  simple,  when  quite  new  laid; 
butter  them  well  with  fresh  butter;  remember 
if  a  pin's  point  is  passed  over,  the  egg  spoiI»» 
rub  it  well  into  them,  and  place  in  jars,  shaking 
over  them  bran  or  dry  sand ;  wash  when  about 
to  use  them,  and  you  would  say  they  had  been 
laid  two  days  back  only." 

"  Do  you  eat  your  prepared  butter  upon  bread  f  ** 

"  I  never  do  any  thing  so  extravagant  as  to 
eat  butter  upon  bread :  I  prefer  to  use  it  in  my 
cookery ;  but  I  don't  think  bmled  batter  would 
taste  well  so,  though  it  fries  beautifully  on 
maigre  days;  and  on  others  I  use  lard  to  my 
potato." 

"  Does  one  satisfy  you  ?"  asked  T,  laughing. 

"  Oh  yes,  if  it  is  of  a  tolerable  size.  I  cut  it 
in  pieces  the  ftize  of  a  hazel-nut,  dry,  and  put 
them  into  a  conmnon  saucepan,  with  the  least 
bit  of  butter,  shaking  them  about  every  few  min- 
utes ;  less  than  half  an  hour  does  them ;  they 
are  eaten  hot,  with  some  salt  sifted  over." 

"  I  suppose  you  often  have  an  omelet  1" 

"  Not  often ;  but  let  me  offer  you  one  now." 

I  had  scarcely  assented,  when  the  frying-pan 
was  on  the  fire  to  heat^  three  eggs  broken,  some 
chives  and  parsley  minced,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  pepper  and  salt  all  together — ^Madame 
Miau  throwing  in  a  drop  of  milk,  because  she 
happened  to  have  it,  in  order  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  omelet,  although  in  general  she  seldom 
used  it — and  flour  never.  It  was  thrown  upon 
the  boiling  fat,  and  a^  it  hardened,  lifted  up  with 
two  wooden  forks  round  and  round,  and  then 
rolled  over,  never  turned — the  upper  part,  which 
was  still  slightly  liquid,  serving  for  sauce,  as  it 
were.  This  was  all,  and  very  good  I  found  it. 
Another  time  she  put  in  grated  cheese,  which 
was  also  excellent. 

"I  can't  comprehend  how  you  contrive  to 
make  every  thing  so  good  at  so  little  expense," 
said  I. 

"  There  is  no  merit  in  making  good  things  if 
you  are  extravagant :  any  one  can  do  that." 

"  No,  indeed,  not  every  one." 

"Cookery,  in  a  little  way,"  continued  Ma- 
dame Miau,  "appears  to  me  ao  simple.  To 
fry  well,  the  fat  must  boil  before  putting  what 
you  wish  fried  into  it ;  and  this  you  ascertain  by 
throwing  in  a  piece  of  bread,  which  should  gild 
immediately  :  the  color  should  be  yellow  or  light- 
brown — never  darker.  To  tteic,  the  only  rule  is 
to  let  your  meat  simmer  gently  for  a  long  time, 
and  keep  in  the  steam,  and  all  sorts  should  be 
previously  sauted  in  a  rout,  which  keeps  in  the 
juice :  the  look,  also,  is  important,  and  a  burnt 
onion  helps  the  color." 

Madame  Miau,  however,  could  cook  more 
elaborate  dishes  than  those  she  treated  herself 
to,  and  I  shall  subjoin  some  of  her  recipes,  all 
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of  which  I  have  tried  mys^f ;  and  if  the  preced- 
ing very  economical  but  thoroughly  French  dishes 
please  as  a  foundation,  I  may  give  in  a  future 
number  plot*  of  a  rather  higher  description. 


STUDENT  LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

THE  first  impression  of  the  Student  of  Stu- 
dents in  Paris  i»  one  of  curiosity.  **  When 
do  the  students  find  time  to  study  V*  is  the  nat- 
ural inquiry.  The  next  impression  solves  the 
mystery,  by  leading  to  the  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, that  the  students  do  not  find  time  to  study. 
To  be  sure,  eminent  physicians,  great  painters, 
and  acute  lawyers,  do  occasionally  throw  sufficient 
light  upon  society  to  render  its  intellectual  dark- 
ness visible.  And  the  probabilities  are  that 
these  physicians  are  not  bom  with  diplomas,  as 
children  are,  occasionally,  with  cauls;  nor  the 
painters  sent  into  the  worid  with  their  pencils  at 
their  fingers*  ends;  nor  the  lawyers  launched 
into  existence  sitting  upon  innate  woolsacks. 
The  inference,  then,  is,  that  education  has  done 
something  toward  their  advancement,  and  that 
they,  necessarily,  have  done  something  toward 
their  education. 

But  the  lives  of  great  men  are  the  lives  of 
individuals,  not  of  masses.  And  with  these  I 
have  nothing  now  to  do.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Quartier  Latin  contains  at  the  present  moment 
more  than  one  "mute  inglorious**  Moliere,  or 
Paul  de  Kock,  guiltless,  as  yet,  of  his  readers* 
demoralization.  Many  a  young  man  who  now 
astonishes  the  Hotel  Comeille,  less  by  his  brains 
than  his  billiards,  may  one  day  work  hard  at  a 
barricade,  and  harder  still,  subsequently,  at  the 
galleys!  But  how. are  we  to  know  that  these 
young  fellows,  with  their  long  legs,  short  coats, 
and  &ce8  patched  over  with  undecided  beards, 
are  geniuses,  unless,  as  our  excellent  friend,  the 
English  plebeian  has  it,  they  **  behave  as  suchV* 
Let  us  hope,  at  any  rate,  that,  like  glow-worms, 
they  appear  mean  and  contemptible  in  the  glare 
of  society,  only  to  exhibit  their  shining  quaUties 
in  the  gloom  of  their  working  hours. 

It  is  only,  then,  with  the  outward  life  of  the 
students  that  I  have  to  deal.  With  this,  one 
may  become  acquainted  without  a  very  long  resi- 
dence in  the  Quartier  Latin — that  happy  quarter 
where  every  thing  is  subservient  to  the  student*s 
taste,  and  accommodated  to  the  student*s  pocket 
— ^where  amusement  is  even  cheaper  than  knowl- 
edge—where braces  are  unrespected,  and  blushes 
uiJmown — ^where  ^oves  are  not  enforced,  and 
xespectability  has  no  representative. 

If  the  student  be  opulent — that  is  to  say,  if 
he  have  two  hundred  francs  a  month  (a  mag- 
nificent sum  in  the  quarter)  ho  lives  where  he 
pleases — probably  in  the  Hdtel  Comeille ;  if  he 
be  poor,  and  is  compelled  to  vegetate,  as  many 
are,  upon  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  that 
amount,  he  lives  where  he  can — ^no  one  knows 
where,  and  very  few  know  how.  It  is  prinoipally 
firom  among  this  class,  who  are  generally '^the 
sons  of  peasants  or  ouvrierst  that  France  derives 
her  great  pjunters,  lawyers,  and  i^ysidans. 
They  study  more  than  their  richer  comrades; 


not  only  because  they  have  no  money  to  spend 
upon  amusement,  but  because  they  have,  com- 
monly, greater  energy  and  higher  talents.  In- 
deed, without  these  qualities  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  ignoble  occupations  to  which  they  were 
probably  bom;  imlike  the  other  class  of  stu- 
dents, with  whom  the  choice  of  a  profession  is 
guided  by  very  different  considerations. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  a  man  fresh  from  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  to  observe  these  poor  students 
sunning  thonselyes,  at  mid-day,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg— with  their  sallow,  bearded 
faces,  bright  eyes,  and  long  hooded  cloaks, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
"  circumstances**  have  not  yet  enabled  them  to 
discard.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
there  really  be  any  thing  "  new  under  the  son," 
it  may  be  certainly  assumed  that  the  garments 
in  question  could  not  be  included  in  the  categoiy. 
If,  however,  they  are  heavy,  their  ovmers*  hearts 
are  light,  and  their  laughter  merry  enough — 
even  to  their  last  pipe  of  tobacco.  After  the  last 
pipe  of  tobacco,  but  not  till  then,  comes  despair. 

The  more  opulent  students  resemble  their 
poorer  brethren  in  one  respect :  they  are  early 
risers.  Some  breakfast  as  early  as  seven  o*clock : 
others  betake  themselves  by  six  to  their  atdters, 
or  lectures — or  pretend  to  do  so — ^retumirkg,  in 
two  or  three  hours,  to  a  later  meal.  TMs  is 
of  a  substantial  character,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  courses,  with  the  eternal  vin  crdinturt. 
When  living  in  a  hotel,  the  student  breakfasts 
in  the  midst  of  those  congenial  delights;  the 
buzz  of  conversation,  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and 
the  click  of  the  billiard-balls.  By  means  of  these 
amusements,  and  sundry  semi  teuses  and  petUs 
verres,  he  contrives  to  kill  the  first  two  or  three 
hours  after  breakfast.  Cards  and  dominoes  are 
also  in  great  request  from  an  eariy  hour,  and 
present  to  an  Englishman  a  curious  contrast 
with  his  own  national  customs.  In  England,  he 
is  accustomed  to  find  card-playing  in  the  morn- 
ing patronized  only  by  the  most  reckless;  in 
France  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world 
to  see  a  pair  of  gentlemen  with  gray  hairs  and 
^eveiy  attribute  of  respectability,  employed,  at 
nine  o*clock,  upon  a  game  of  ecari€,  enlivened 
by  little  glasses  of  brandy  and  the  never-ftdling 
pipe.  If  a  young  Englishman  in  I/mdon,  instead 
of  an  old  Frenchman  in  Paris,  was  to  addict 
himself  to  such  untimely  recreations,  he  would 
probably  be  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 

When  the  heat  and  smoke  of  the  eafi  become 
too  much  even  for  French  students,  they  drop 
off*  by  twos  and  threes,  and  seek  the  fresh  air. 
The  Luxembourg  Gardens  are  close  by,  and 
here  they  principally  congregate.  Amusing  fig- 
ures they  look,  too,  in  their  present  style  of  cos- 
tume, which  is  a  bnriesque  upon  that  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  which  is  a  burlesque  upon  that 
of  Hyde  PariL.  The  favorite  covering  for  the 
head  is  a  very  large  white  hat,  with  very  long 
nap ;  which  I  believe  it  is  proper  to  brosh  the 
wrong  way.  The  coat  is  of  the  paletot  descrip- 
tion, perfectly  straight,  without  shape  or  make, 
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and  reaching  as  little  below  the  bipa  as  the 
wearer  can  persuade  himself  is  not  utterly  ab- 
surd. The  remainder  of  the  costume  is  of  va- 
rious shades  of  eccentricity,  according  to  the 
degree  of  madness  employed  upon  its  manufac- 
ture. As  for  the  beard  and  mustaches,  their 
arrangement  is  quite  a  matter  of  fancy :  there 
are  not  two  persons  alike  in  this  respect  in  the 
whole  quarter:  it  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  shaving  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  Luxembourg  Garden  is  principally  re- 
markable for  its  statues  without  fingers,  almond 
trees  without  almonds,  and  griteUea  without 
number.  Its  groves  of  horse-chestnuts  would 
be  very  beautiful  if,  in  their  cropped  condition, 
they  did  not  remind  the  unprejudiced  observer — 
who  is  of  course  £ngliBh--^f  the  poodle  dogs, 
who  in  their  turn  are  cropped,  it  would  seem,  to 
imitate  the  trees.  The  queens  of  France,  too, 
who  look  down  upon  you  from  pedestals  at  every 
turn,  were  evidently  the  work  of  some  secret  re- 
publican; and  the  lions  that  flank  the  terraces 
on  either  side,  are  apparently  intended  as  a 
satire  upon  Britain.  However,  if  one  could 
utrish  these  animals  somewhat  less  sweet  and 
smiling,  one  could  scarcely  wish  the  surrounding 
scene  more  so  than  it  is,  vrith  its  blooming  shrubs 
and  scarcely  less  blooming  damsels,  gayly  dec- 
orated parterres,  and  gayly  attired  loungers,  the 
occasional  crash  of  a  military  band,  and  the  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  military  manoeuvres. 

Just  outside  the  gates,  near  the  groves  of  tall 
trees  leading  to  the  Barriere  d*£nfer,  thera  is 
always  something  **  going  on*' — more  soldiers, 
of  course,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  in  Paris, 
besides  various  public  exhibitions,  all  cheap,  and 
some  gratuitous.  On  one  side,  you  are  attracted 
by  that  most  irresistible  of  attractions — a  crowd. 
Edging  your  way  through  it,  as  a  late  arrival 
always  does,  you  find  yourself,  with  the  body  of 
students  whom  you  followed  from  the  hdtel, 
*' assisting"  at  the  exhibition  of  a  wonderfVd 
dog,  who  is  doing  nothing,  under  the  direction 
of  his  master,  in  general  a  most  ropulsive-look- 
ing  rascal,  bearded  and  bloused  as  if  hot  for  a 
barricade.  The  dog,  by  doing  nothing,  is  not 
obeying  orders;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  proving 
himself  a  most  sagacious  animal  by  having  his 
own  way  in  defiance  of  all  authority.  This  the 
master  attributes,  not  to  the  stupidity  of  the  dog, 
but  to  the  absence  of  contributions  from  the 
spectators.  A  few  sous  are  showered  down 
upon  this  hint;  which  proceeding,  perhaps, 
brings  out  the  dog's  talents  to  a  slight  extent ; 
that  is  to  say*  he  is  induced  to  lie  down  and  pre- 
tend to  be  asleep ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  at  the  same 
time,  whether  his  compliance  is  attributable  to 
the  coppers  of  his  audience,  or  the  kicks  of  his 
spirited  proprietor.  This  is  probably  the  only 
performance  of  the  wonderful  animal ;  for  it  is 
reinarkablc  that  whatever  the  sum  thrown  into 
the  circle,  it  is  never  sufficient,  according  to  the 
exhibitor,  to  tqduce  him  to  show  ofl*  his  grand 
tricks,  so  high  a  value  does  he  place  upon  his 
own  talents. 

Who,  among  a  different  class  of  the  animal 


creation,  does  not  know  vrfaat  is  called  a  **  gen- 
ius," who  sets  even  a  higher  value  upon  his 
talents,  who  is  equally  capricious,  and  who  cer- 
tainly has  never  yet  been  persuaded  to  show  off 
his  "grand  trick!" 

You  are  probably  next  attracted  by  a  crowd  at 
a  short  distance,  surrounding  an  exhibition,  dear 
to  every  English  heart — that  of"  Punch."  The 
same  &miliar  sentry-box,  hung  with  the  same 
green  baize,  hides  the  same  mysteries  which  are 
known  to  every  body.  But  the  part  of  "  Ham- 
let"— that  is  to  say,  "  Punch" — though  not  ex- 
actly omitted,  is  certainly  not  "first  business." 
His  hunch  has  lost  its  fullness ;  his  nose,  its 
mbicundity ;  and  his  profligacy,  its  point  He 
is  a  feeble  wag  when  translated  into  French, 
and  has  a  successfhl  rival  in  the  person  of  one 
Nicolet — who,  by  the  way,  gives  its  name  to  the 
theatre — and  who  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
wonderfVil  white  hat,  and  a  head  wooden  enough, 
even  for  a  low  comedian. 

Nicolet  is  supposed  to  be  a  fost  man.  His 
enemies  are  not  policemen  and  magistrates,  as  in 
the  case  of  "  Punch,"  but  husbuids — for  the 
reason  that  his  friends  are  among  the  Wives. 
This  seems  to  be  the  "  leading  idea"  of  the 
drama  of  Nicolet,  in  common,  indeed,  with  that 
of  every  other  French  juece  on  record.  If  it 
were  not  considered  impertinent  in  the  present 
day  to  draw  morals,  I  might  suggest  that  some- 
thing more  than  amusement  is  to  be  gained  by 
contemplating  the  young  children  among  the 
crowd,  who  enjoy  the  delinquencies  of  this 
Fanhhu  for  the  million,  with  most  precocious 
sagacity.  It  is  delightful,  in  fact,  to  see  the 
gusto  with  which  they  anticipate  inuendoes,  and 
meet  improprieties  half  way,  with  all  the  well- 
bred  composure  of  the  most  fkshionable  audience. 

It  is  not  customary  among  the  students  to 
wait  for  the  end  of  Nicolet*8  performances.  The 
fiMhionable  hour  for  departure  varies ;  but  it  is 
generally  about  the  period  when  the  manager's 
wife  begins  to  take  round  the  hat 

Any  one  who  accompanies  a  party  of  students 
in  their  morning  rambles,  vrill  most  probably  find 
himselC  before  long,  in  the  "Closerie  dcs  Lilacs," 
which  is  close  by  the  same  spot.  The  "  Close- 
rie" is  associated  in  name  with  lilacs,  probably 
from  the  fiict  that  it  contains  fewer  flowers  of 
that  description  than  any  other  place  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  garden  somewhat  resem- 
bling Vauxhall ;  and  at  dusk  there  is  an  attempt 
made  at  lighting  it  up,  especially  on  certain  even- 
ings in  the  week  which  are  devoted  to  balls. 
These  balls  do  not  vary  materially  from  any 
other  twopenny  dances,  either  in  London  or 
Paris ;  but  as  k  morning  lounge,  the  place  is 
not  without  attractions.  One  of  them,  is  the 
fiict  that  there  is  no  charge  for  admission,  the 
proprietor  merely  expecting  his  guests  to  eon- 
vemu  something — a  regulation  which  is  gener- 
ally obeyed  without  much  objection. 

Throughout  the  whole  day  may  here  be  seen 
numerous  specimens  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
the  quarter — students  and  grisettes,  some  smok- 
ing, and  drinking  beer  and  brandy  in  pretty  little 
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bosquets,  others  disporting  themselyes  on  a  very 
high  swing,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pressly constructed  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
somebody's  neck,  and  to  have  &iled  in  its  ob- 
ject, somehow,  like  many  other  ^reat  inventions. 
Ecarte  is  also  very  popular ;  but  the  fact  that  its 
practice  requires  some  little  exertion  of  the  in- 
telligence, so  vexy  inconvenient  to  some  persons, 
will  always  prevent  it  from  attaining  entire 
supremacy  in  a  place  so  polite  as  Paris.  To 
meet  this  objection,  however,  some  ingenious 
person  has  invented  an  entirely  different  style  of 
game ;  an  alteration  for  which  the  Parisians  ap- 
pear deeply  gratefld.  A  small  toad,  constructed 
of  bronze,  is  placed  upon  a  stand,  and  into  its 
open  moufh  the  player  throws  little  leaden 
dumps,  with  the  privilege  of  scoring  some  high 
nun^r  if  he  succeeds,  and  of  hitting  the  legs  of 
the  spectators  if  he  Ms.  At  this  exciting  game 
a  party  of  embryo  doctors  and  lawyets  will 
amuse  themselves  at  the  "  Closerie"  for  hours, 
and  moreover  exhibit  indications  of  a  most  lively 
interest.  The  great  recommendation  of  the 
amusement,  I  believe,  is,  that  the  phiyers  migfa 
be  doing  something  wotse ;  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  reasoning  which  will  apply  to  most  diver- 
sions— ^from  pitch-and-toss  to  manslaughter. 

A  few  hours  of  this  amusement  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  give  the  student  that  sometimes 
inconvenient  instinct — an  appetite.  Accordingly, 
at  about  five,  he  begins  to  think  about  dining ; 
or  rather,  he  begins  to  perform  that  operation, 
for  he  has  been  thinking  about  it  for  some  time. 

Dining,  in  the  weak  imagination  of  conven- 
tional persons,  usually  induces  visions  of  Vefour, 
and  is  suggestive  of  Provencal  fraternity.  But 
the  student  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  if  he  indulges 
in  any  such  visions,  or  is  visited  by  any  such 
suggestions,  finds  their  end  about  as  substantial 
as  their  beginning.  His  dreamy  dinners  have, 
alas !  no  possibility  of  realieation.  Truffles  to 
him  are  tasteless,  and  his  "  trifles"  are  literally 
"  light  as  air."  Provence  provides  him,  unfor- 
tunately, with  more  songs  than  suppers,  and 
the  fraternal  associations  with  which  he  is  best 
acquainted  are  those  of  the  Cuisiniers  in  the  Rue 
Racine  or  Rue  des  Mathurins. 

It  is,  very  probably,  with  one  of  these  "  Fra- 
ternal Associations  of  Cooks"  that  the  student 
proceeds  to  dine.  These  societies,  which  are 
fast  multiplying  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  are 
patronized  principally  by  Republicans  who  are 
red,  and  by  Monarchists  who  are  poor.  The 
fohner  are  attracted  by  sympathy,  the  latter  are 
driven  by  necessity.  Indeed,  a  pUu  at  six  sous, 
which  is  the  Usual  price  at  these  establishments, 
is  a  very  appropriate  reward  for  the  one,  or  ref- 
uge for  the  other.  At  these  establishments — 
which  had  no  existence  before  the  last  revolution 
— every  body  is  equal ;  there  are  no  masters, 
and  there  ate  no  servants.  The  gar^ona  who 
wait  upon  the  guests  are  the  proprietors,  and 
the  guests  themselves  are  not  recognized  as 
having  any  superior  social  position.  The  guest 
•who  addresses  the  waiter  as  "^arfon"  is  very 
probably  insulted,  and  the  garfon  who  addresses 


a  guest  as  "  ftumsieur**  is  liable  to  be  expelled 
from  the  society.  In  each  case,  **  citoyen^*  is  the 
current  form  of  courtesy,  and  any  person  who 
objects  to  the  term  is  free  to  dine  elsewhere. 
Even  the  dishes  have  a  republican  savor.  "  Mac- 
aroni d  la  RejmbUqtUy^  **  Fricandeau  a  la  Robes- 
pierre^*^  or  "  Filet  a  la  Ckarrier"  are  as  dear  to 
republican  hearts  as  they  are  cheap  to  r^ublican 
pcx^ets. 

A  dinner  of  this  kind  costs  the  student  little 
more  than  a  franc.  If  he  is  more  ostentatious, 
or  epicurean,  he  dines  at  Risbec's,  in  the  Place 
de  rOdeon.  Here,  for  one  franc,  sixty  centimes, 
he  has  an  entertainment  consisting  of  four  courses 
and  a  dessert,  inclusive  of  half  a  bottle  of  vin  ar^ 
ditudre.  If  he  is  a  sensible  man,  he  prefers  this 
to  the  Associated  Cooks,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, even  by  republicans  of  taste,  are  not  quite 
what  might  be  expected,  considering  the  advanc- 
ing principles  they  profess. 

After  dinner,  the  student,  if  the  Prado  or  some 
equally  congenial  establishment  is  not  open,  usu- 
ally addicts  himself  to  the  theatre.  His  fiivorite 
resort  is,  not  the  Odeon,  as  might  be  supposed, 
from  its  superior  importance  and  equal  cheap- 
ness, but  the  "  Theatre  du  Luxembourg,"  famfl- 
iariy  called  by  its  frequenters — ^why,  is  a  mystery 
— **  Bobineau's."  Here  the  student  is  in  his 
element.  He  talks  to  his  acquaintance  across 
the  house ;  indulges  in  comic  demonstrations  of 
ecstasy  whenever  Mademoiselle  Hermance  Bip- 
pears  on  the  scene,  and,  in  short,  makes  himself 
as  ridiculous  and  contented  as  can  be.  Made- 
moiselle Hermance,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  is  the 
goddess  of  the  quarter,  and  has  nightly  no  end 
of  worshipers.  The  theatre  itself  is  every  thing 
that  could  be  desired  by  any  gentleman  of  ad- 
vanced principles,  who  spurns  propriety,  and  ia* 
clines  himself  toward  oranges. 

After  the  theatre  the  student  probably  goes 
home,  and  there  I  will  leave  him  safely.  My  ob* 
ject  has  been  merely  to  indicate  the  general  char« 
acteristics  of  his  ordinary  life,  from  which  he  sel- 
dom deviates,  unless  tempted  by  an  unexpected 
remittance  to  indulge  in  more  costly  recreations, 
afforded  by  the  Bal  Mobile  or  the  Ch&teau  Rouge. 


A  FAQUIRS  CURSE. 

AMONG  the  many  straiige  objects  which  an 
Englishman  meets  with  in  India,  there  are 
few  which  tend  so  much  to  upset  his  equanimity 
as  a  visit  from  a  wtodering  foquir. 

The  advent  of  one  of  these  gentry  in  an  En- 
glish settlement  is  regarded  with  much  the  same 
sort  of  feeling  as  a  vagrant  cockroach,  when  he 
makes  his  appearance  unannounced  in  a  modem 
drawing-room.  If  we  could  imagine  the  afore^ 
said  cockroach  brandishing  his  horns  in  the  face 
of  the  horrified  inmates,  exulting  in  the  disgust 
vrhich  his  presence  creates,  and  intimating,  with 
a  conceited  swagger,  that,  in  virtue  of  his  ugH- 
ness,  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  some  cake 
and  wine,  perhaps  the  analogy  would  be  mort 
complete. 

The  faquir  is  the  mendicant  firiar  of  India. 
He  owns  no  superior ;  wears  no  clothing ;  per- 
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fonns  no  work ;  defpisei  erery  body  and  every 
thing ;  sometimes  pretends  to  perpetual  Ua/ting ; 
and  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

There  is  this  much,  however,  to  be  said  for 
him,  that  when  he  does  mortify  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  he  does  it  to  some  par- 
pose.  A  lenten  fast,  or  a  penance  of  parched 
peas  in  his  shoes,  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to 
him.  We  have  seen  a  faquir  who  was  never 
**  known"  to  eat  at  all.  He  carried  a  small  black 
stone  about  with  him,  which  had  been  presented 
to  his  mother  by  a  holy  man.  He  pretended 
that  by  sucking  this  stone,  and  without  the  aid 
of  any  sort  of  nutriment,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
mature  age  of  forty  ;  yet  he  had  a  nest  of  sup- 
plementary chins,  and  a  protuberant  paunch, 
which  certainly  did  great  credit  to  the  fattening 
powers  of  the  black  stone.  Oddly  enough,  his 
business  was  to  collect  eatables  and  drinkables ; 
but,  like  the  Scottish  gentleman  who  was  contin- 
ually begging  brimstone,  they  were  *'  no  for  his- 
sel,  but  for  a  neebor.'*  When  I  saw  him  he  was 
soliciting  ofierings  of  rice,  milk,  fish,  and  ghee, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  patron  Devi.  These  offer- 
ings were  nightly  laid  upon  the  altar  before  the 
Devi,  who  was  supposed  to  absorb  them  during 
the  night,  considerately  leaving  the  fragments  to 
be  distributed  among  Uie  poor  of  the  parish.  His 
godship  was  very  discriminating  in  the  goodness 
and  freshness  of  these  offerings ;  for  he  rejected 
such  as  were  stale,  to  be  returned  next  morning, 
with  his  maledictions,  to  the  fraudulent  donors. 

Sometimes  a  faquir  will  take  it  into  his  head 
that  the  community  will  be  benefited  by  his 
trundling  himself  along,  like  a  cart-wheel,  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  or  so.  He  ties  his 
wrists  to  his  ankles,  gets  a.  tirCi  composed  of 
chopped  straw,  mud,  and  cow-dung,  laid  along 
the  ridge  of  his  backbone ;  a  bamboo-staff*  passed 
through  the  angle  formed  by  his  knees  and  his 
elbows,  by  way  of  an  axle,  and  off*  he  goes ;  a 
brasen  cup,  with  a  bag,  and  a  hubble-bubbUi  hang 
like  tassels  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  axle. 
Thus  accoutred,  he  often  starts  on  a  journey 
which  will  occupy  him  for  several  years,  like 
Milton's  fiend, 

**  O'er  bof  ,  or  steep,  through  ttraight,  roui^  dense,  or 
rare, 
With  head,  hands,  feet,  or  wings,  pursues  his  way.** 

pn  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village,  the  whole 
population  turn  out  to  meet  and  escort  him  with 
due  honors  to  the  public  well  or  tank ;  the  men 
beating  drums,  and  the  women  singing  through 
their  noses.  Here  his  holiness  unbends,  washes 
off*  the  dust  and  dirt  acquired  by  perambulating 
several  miles  of  dusty  road ;  and,  after  partaking 
of  a  slight  refreshment,  enters  into  conversation 
with  the  assembled  villagers  just  as  if  he  were 
an  ordinary  mortal ;  making  very  particular  in- 
quiries concerning  the  state  of  their  larders,  and 
alight  investigations  as  to  their  morals.  Of 
course  every  one  is  anxious  to  have  the  honor  of 
entertaining  a  man  so  holy  as  to  roll  to  their 
presence  doubled  up  into  a  hoop ;  and  disputes 
get  warm  as  to  who  is  to  have  the  preference. 
Whereupon  the  faquir  makes  a  speech,  in  which 


be  returns  thanks  iof  the  atteotiam  i 
and  intimates  that  be  intends  taking  up  ham  qotf- 
ters  with  the  man  who  is  most  capable  of  taaCi- 
fying  his  appreciation  of  the  honor.  Alter  some 
higgling,  he  knocks  himself  down,  a  decided 
bargain,  to  be  the  guest  of  the  highest  bidder,  in 
whose  house  he  remains,  giving  good  advice  to 
the  community,  and  diffusing  an  odor  of  sanctity 
throughout  the  whole  village.  Whm  the  sop- 
plies  begin  to  fail,  he  ties  his  hands  to  his  heeds 
again,  gets  a  fresh  tire  put  on,  and  is  escorted 
out  of  the  village  vrith  the  same  formalities  as 
accompanied  his  entrance. 

Like  other  vermin  of  his  class,  he  is  most  mpt 
to  attach  himself  to  the  **  weaker  vessels'*  of 
humanity,  with  whom  he  is  generally  a  prodig- 
ious fiivorite.  He  is  not,  certainly,  indebted  to 
his  personal  advantages  for  this  favor,  for  a  more 
hideously  ugly  race  of  men  is  seldom  met  with. 
As  if  nature  had  not  made  him  sufficiently  re- 
pulsive, he  heightens  his  hideousness  by  encir- 
cling his  eyes  with  bands  of  white  paint ;  daub- 
ing his  cheeks  a  rich  mustard  yellow :  a  white 
streak  runs  along  the  ridge  of  his  nose,  and 
another  forms  a  circle  round  his  mouth :  his  ribs 
are  indicated  by  corresponding  bars  of  white 
paint,  which  give  a  highly  venerable  cross-bones 
efiect  to  his  breast.  When  I  add,  that  he  wears 
no  clothes,  and  that  the  use  of  soap  is  no  part 
of  his  religion,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
effect  the  first  view  of  him  occasions  in  the  mind 
of  a  European.  ..■«  . 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  very  sultry  day  in  June. 
I  had  got  a  table  out  in  the  veranda  of  my  bun- 
galow, and  was  amusing  myself  with  a  galvanic 
apparatus,  giving  such  of  my  servants  as  had  the 
courage,  a  taste  of  what  they  called  Wulaiee 
baiujee  (English  lightning),  when  a  long  gaunt 
figure,  with  his  hair  hanging  in  disordered  mass- 
es over  his  face,  was  observed  to  cross  the  lawn. 
On  arriving  within  a  few  paces  of  where  I  stood, 
he  drew  himself  up  in  an  imposing  attitude — 
one  of  his  arms  akimbo,  while  the  other  held  out 
toward  me  what  appeared  to  be  a  pair  of  tongs, 
with  a  brass  dish  at  the  extremity  of  it. 

"  Who  are  you !"  I  called  out. 

**  Faquir,"  was  the  guttural  response. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"Bheek"(ahn8). 

**  Bheek !"  I  exclaimed,  "  surely  you  are  jok- 
ing— a  great  stout  fellow  like  you  can't  be  want- 
ing bheek  1" 

The  faquir  paid  not  the  slightest  attention, 
but  continued  holding  out  his  tongs  with  the 
dish  at  the  end  of  it. 

"You  had  better  be  off*,"  I  said ;  "I  never 
give  bheek  to  people  who  are  able  to  work." 

"  We  do  Khooda's  work,"  replied  the  faquir, 
with  a  swagger. 

"  Oh !  you  do— then,"  I  answered,  "  you.  had 
better  ask  Khooda  for  bheek."  So  saying,  I 
turned  to  the  table,  and  began  arranging  the  ap- 
paratus  for  making  some  experiments.  Happen- 
ing to  look  up  about  five  minutes  after,  I  observed 
that  the  faquir  was  standing  upon  one  leg,  and 
itruggling  to  assume  as  much  majesty  as  was 
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fBOnsistent  with  his  eqaiUbkimi;  The  tongs  and 
^h  were  still  extended — while  his  kft  hand 
sustained  his  right  foot  acrossL  his  abdOrac^i.  I 
turned  to  the  table,  and  tnQd  -to  ga  on  with  j^ 
work;  but  I  bluadjered  awfully,  bteke  k.  gloss 
jar,  cat  my  fing;ers,  and  wado  »  mea^,  oa  th« 
iabl^..  I  had  a^-^u^nsjpioqtfnMs  of  the  iaquirls 
•tajnog  at  me  with  his  ^ziende^  dislw  and  could 
not  get  the  fellow  out  of  my  head. .  1  look^  up 
at  Um  again-  Th^re  he  VFas  m  gnn^  as  ever, 
on  'his  one  le^,  and  with  his  eyfs  meted  on 
mme.  He  cootinaed  thin  porfoicna&co  for  near-' 
ly  an  hour,  jet  thera^did  not  seam  to  he  the 
faintest  JtwIicatioiK  of  his  nnlialding^  himself^ 
mther  «  piQtnre^quo  ornament  to  tfie  lawn,  if 
hii  Aottid  lake  it  into  his  heaid^-^  thesn  ie}lo,ws 
^ometimei  6aT-\o  remain  in.  (he  -s^ine  poskion 
Sat  m  tMr^Temonth.  " I^'  ,1  -saidfT  '*you  stand 
ihdremnch  longer,  ni-gife^otk  such  a  Itoe  of 
hoii^ee-  (lightning)  as  will  soon^make  you  glad 
toge."    -      .  ' 

Tha  o^y  aoMwiw  4o  this  throiot  was  a  smile 
of  derision  that  seat  his  mustaghe  bristling  up 
against  his  nose,     k  •  ^       <       ' 

**  Li^ktping  !^'  he  stieeved— '^yoor  fightning 
can't  Umeh  a  fequir — the  gods  take  car«  of  him.'* 

Witt^ttt  BUteft  >do^  I  charged  the  battery  and 
conn^ctied it  t^Hha eoil  machine^ which, as  those 
who  have  tried  it- are  a^iar^  is.eapab(e  of  rack' 
in^the  nefircs  in  such  a  way  an  few  people  care 
to  try  r  a^  which  note  UT^  capable  Qf  Toluntarily 
enduring  beyojMl  a  iew  seconds    - 

Tlie  fequir  seemed  rather  amlued  at  the  queer- 
loolping'  implements  on  the  taUe,  but  othei^Krise- 
maintained  •  look  oi  lofty-stoicism ;  ner  did  he 
seem  in  i^y  way  alarmed  when  i  appcoAched 
with  the  conductors.  <   /.  . . 

Some  of.  my  servants  who  had  already  ex- 
perienced the  process,  now  came  dnsteiing 
about  with  k)oks  of  iU-suppressed'  merriment,  t» 
witness  the  fe<|Bir'ii  ordeaL  I  festened  en^  wire' 
to  his  jtill  extended  toagtf,  and  the  other  la  the 
feet  on  the  ground.  .      '  ^     ,  '       . 

•  AJi.ihe  ceil  machine  was  not  yet  in  action, 
beyond  i^sconcerting  him  a  little,  the  attat^unent 
of  the  wires  did  not<  otherwise  aff^t  him.  But 
when.  I  poshed  the  magnet  into  the  coil*  and' 
gave  him  the  full  strength  of  ihe  battery^  h9 
howled  like  a  demon ;  the  tongs'— to  which  his 
hand^jwas  m>w  festened  by  a  ferce  beyond  his 
will — quivered  in  his  unwilling  grafp  as  if  it  ^ 
were  homing  the  flesh  from-  Ins  bones.  He 
threw  hiBMelf  on  the  ground,.yelling  and  gnash- 
ing his  teeth,  the  tengs  clanging  an  irregular 
aooompanimient  Never -was  human  pride  so 
abrupt^  cast  down.  He  was  rolHng  about  in 
4U0h  a  frantic  waythat  I  began  to  fear  he  would 
do  himself  mischief ;  and,  thinlting  he  Imd  nOw 
had  ds  much  aa  was  gQod  for  him,  I  stopped  the 
machine  andjreleasecT him. 

For. some  minutes  he  lay  quivering  on  the 
ground,  as  if  not  ^(Uite  sure  that  the  horrible 
spell  was  broken^;  then  gathering  himself  op, 
he  flung  the  tongs  fi:om  him,  botmded  across  the 
Uwttf^UMlqyer  the  fence  like  an  axttelope.  .When 
he  had  got  to  what  he  reckoned  eomngdist^nce^ 
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'  he  turned  round,  shook  hi»  fists  at  me,  and  fell 
to  work — pouring-  out  a.  torrent  of  imprecations 
'^-^sheutw^  screeching,  and  tossing  his  aims 
alMHit  in  a  mammr  fearful  to  behold. 

^heeo  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  ebuse  of  an 
Orbdntal,  that,  beyoml  wishing  the  object  of  it  a 
libettd  endowment  oi  blisters,  boils,  and  ulcers 
(qd'inefll^eRt  curses  in  a  hot  ccmntry),  he  d6e8 
not-  otherwises  alludd  to  him  pw^naUy ;  hui  di- 
rects the  main  buiden  of  his  wxath  against  his 
female  relatives — from  his  grandmother  Ui  his 
-grmnd-daughter-^wivei,  d^ghiers,  sisters,  aunts, 
and  grand-aunts  inolusiva  These  hp  impreiicates, 
individually  and  coUectivelyjthrough  every  danse^ 
of  ^  prescribed  formulary,  which  1ms  been  handed 
dpWB  by  <his  ancestoie;  and  which,  ih  searching': 
nese  of  detaO,  and  comprehensiveness  qf  male- 
diction, leaves  small  scopes  to  additions  or  im- 
provements.' 

Leaving  me,  then^  to  ^>t  and  wither  iiom  tW 
face  of  the  earthy  itnd  eqnsigwng  all  my  female 
kindred  tp  utter  and'ineyitable  death  and  desti^io* 
tMHV  he  walked  ofl*  to  a  neigU>oring -village  te 
gite  vitot~to  his  feelings  and  compose  his  ruffled 
dignity. 

It  ^  happened,  that  a  shOTt-  time  «fter  the 
faquir  had  ^ne,  I  ikicauti<wsly  held  .my  head^ 
wMlo  'watcliing  the  result  o/  some  experiments, 
ovor  a  di^  of  fuming  acid,  and  eonsequently  be- 
came to  all  as  to'be  olHiged  4o  xoQre  to  my  bed- 
room and  lie  down.  ,  In  about  an  hour,  I  called 
to  my  bearer  to  fetch  me  a  glass  of  water;  but» 
althou^  I  heard  hhn  and  some  of  thp  other 
servants  whispering  together  behind  the  punla,> 
or  door-QOitatn,  no  attention  was  paid  to-  my 
summons.  After  repeating  the  call  pwo  or  thr^ 
times  with  the  s^me  result,  I  got  \:tp  to  see  what 
was  the  matter),  On  drawing  aside  the  puida,  I  ' 
beheld  the  whole  establishment  seated  in  iuU 
conclave  on  their  haunches  round  the  door.  On 
seeing  me,  they  all  got  i^;^  aqd  took  to  their 
heels,  like  a  covey  of  frightened  partridges.  The 
old  kidmudgar  was  tpo  fat  to  mn  fer;  so  I 
aeize4  him  just  as*  he  was  making  his  exit  by  iv 
gap  in  the  gigrden  feiice.  He.  was,  at' first,  quite 
ineapable  of  giving  any  account  -of  hunself ;  so  I 
made  him  sit  e  minute  f^mong  the  Umi  grass  to 
leoover  his  wind,  when  he  broke  out  wit]^  "  01) ! 
re-bab-r^bah  /"  and  hegan  to  bkibber»  9»  only  a 
fet  kidmudgspr  can,  imploring  me  to  semi  instant- 
ly for  the  fequir^  and.  make  liim  a  present ;  if  I  ' 
did  BotyScl  would  certainly  be  a  ^ead  man  before  , 
tD<manoW?B  sun;  '^For,"  said  he,  ''a  fequir's 
eurse  is  good  as  kitw^UhobaC^  (a  nHUtei  of  fate^ 
Some  of  his  fellows  now  itecing  that  Um  mujder 
was  out,  ventured  to"  come  back,  and  joined  in 
requesting  me  to  save  my  life  while  there  was- 
yet  time. 

A  laugh  was  the  only  ^answer  I  could  make. 
This  somewhat  reassured  them,  but  it  was  easy 
to  spe  that  I  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  doomed 
man.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  told  them  I 
wai^  now  qnite  well,  and  endeavored  to  explaiii 
the  diuse  of  my  sickness.  They,  would  have  i^ 
fhat  I  ytzM  in  a  dymg' state,  i^d  tha(  my  oidjr  . 
sakatioD  lay  in  sending,  ofl*  a  messsngef  with  a 
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kid  and  a  bog  of  rupoM  to  the  &qiiir.  The 
dtndzee  (tdlQr),  who  h«d  Just  come  trdto  ihtf 
village  where  the  faqbir  had  tAken  refuge,  told 
me,  that  as  doon  as  the  faqoir  heaid  that  I  was 
ilK  he  performed  a  p<u  seul  of  a  moM  impresBivie 
character,  shouting  tnd  threatening  to  curse 
creiy  bddy  in  the  pillage  as  he  had  cursed  me 
and  mine.  The  consequence  Wa^  that  p^ce, 
cowries,  rice,  and  ghee  weire  showered  upon 
him  with  overwhelming  liberality. 

Without  sayihg  a  w6rd,  I  armed  mytfelf  with 
li  horsewh^,  set  out  for  the  village,  and  found  the 
faqmr  stlrrounded  by  a  dense  crowd  of  men  and 
women ;  to  whom'  he  Was  jabbering  with  ire.» 
mendous  solubility;  telling  them  how  he  had 
withered  me  up  root  and  branchy  and  expressing 
a  hope  that  I  wduld  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  other 
diil^n  of  Sheitan  who  ventured  to  take  Uber^- 
ti^s  with  a  faquir.  The  crowd  hid  me  firom  him 
tin  I  broke  in  ujpon'his  dntoms  with  a  slight 
taste  of  my  Tvhip  acfofts  his  shoulders.  His 
eyes  neady  leaped  out  of  &eir  sockets  when  lie 
turned  round  and  saw  me.  Another  intimation 
fhmi  my  thong  sent  him  off  with  a  yell,  leairing 
the  rich  npoil  he  had  collected  from  the  simple 
villagers  behiild.  What  became  of  him  I  chn  not 
teU.    I  heaijd  no  more  of  him. 

A  few  such  adventures  as  these  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  gross,  and,  to  them;  expensive  supa^ 
Btitions  under  which  (he  natives  of  India  at  pres* 
cnt  labor 


LOVE  AND  SMUGGLING.— A  STORY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  COAST. 

MY  name  is  Wamefotd— at  least  it  is  not  very 
unlik6  that — and  I  was  bom  at  Itchen,  a 
village  distant  in  those  days  about  a  mile  and  a 
half^  by.  land  and  ferry,  from  Southampton.  How 
much  nearer  the,  as' I  hear  and  redd,  rapidly- 
increasing  town' has  iince  iqipro&ched  I  caA  not 
say,  ai  it  will  be  twenty-nine  years  *iiext  July 
since  I  finally  quitted  the  nei^borhood.  The 
village,  at  that  tune,  c)»ofly  iidiabited  by  ferry 
and  fishermen,  crept  in  a  straggling  sort  of  tvay 
up  a  declivity  from  the  margin  *of  the  Itchen 
river,  which  there  reaches  and  joins  the  South- 
ampton estuary,  till  it  arrives  at  FeBt-Tne  Green, 
a^  euunence  commanding  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  varied  land-and-water  views  the  eye  of  man 
h^  I  think,  ever  rested  upon.  My  fether,  a 
retired  lieutenant  of  the  royal  navy,  was  not  a 
native  of  the  place,  as  his  name  alone  wtmld 
sufficiently  indicate  to  a  person,  acquainted  Xvith 
the  then  Itchen  peopIe--^most  every  one  of 
whom  was  either  a  DiUc  W  a  Diaper — but  he 
had  been  many  years  settled  there,  and  Pear- 
Tree  church-yard,  contained  the  dust  of  his  wife 
and  five  dhildren-^I  and  my  sister  Jane,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  myself,  bemg  all  of  his 
numerous  family  who  survived  their  childhood. 
W«J  were  in  fkir  circumstances,  as  my  father,  in 
addition  to  his  half-pay,  possessed  an -income  of 
something  above  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Jane 
and  I  were  carefully,  thou^  of  course  not  highly 
or  expcvvnvely  educated ;  and  as  ifoon  slb  I  had- 
Attaihed  the  warrior-age  of  fifteen,  I  was  dis-" 


patt^ed  to  sea  to  figfal  ttiy  country's  battles  ■ 
Sir  Joseph  Yoike  having,  at  my  father's  request, 
kindly  obtained  a  mtdshipnan's  warrant  for  ne ; 
and  nc^  many  weeks  after  joining  the  shq>  to 
whiph .  I  was  appointed,  I  found  myself,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  doubling  the  French  Jine  aft 
the  Nile-'^an  exploit  which  I  have*  since  read  of 
with  fKt  more  satisfaction  than  I  iemend)er  to 
have  experienced  during  its  performance^ 

Four  yean.passed  before  I  had  an  oppoftunitj 
of  revisiting  home ;  -and  it  was  wit^  a  beating'  as 
well  as- joj^l  heart,  apd*  light,  dastic  st^,  tliai 
I  set  off  to  walk  the  dlstsnce  from  -Go^oft-  to 
Itchen.  I  ii6ed  hafdly  say  that  \  vras'welosmod 
by  J&ne  with  tears  of  l<lve'  and  happiness.  It 
v^as  liot  long,  however,  before  certtin  eiream- 
'  stances  occurred  which  induced  my  ifatOif  hut 
peremptory  fatheir  to  cut  my  leave  of  absence 
suddenly  and  unmerciftilly  short  I  hfive  befiMe 
noticed  that  the  dwrismes  of  my  native  ]^laee 
were  for  the  most  part  Dibles  or  Diapers.  Wc!ll, 
it  happened  fha*  among  the  fbrmcr  was  one 
Ellen  bible,  th«  daughter  of  a  fisherman  ^khdo- 
what  more  prosperous  than  many  of  lus  fieUows. 
This  young  lady  was  a  slim,  active,  blue-eyed, 
bright-hair^  g^^f"  about  two  years  yottigcr 
than  myself  but  somewhat  taU  and  womanly^  Ibr 
her"  age,  of  a  light,  charming  figure,  and  rather 
gented  mannecs;  v^hich  latter  q^^tiKty,  by-the- 
by,  m^t  have  eome  by-  nature, '  fbr  but  iittle 
education  of  any  kind  had  fiUlen  'to  her  -share. 
She  was,  it  may  be>  supposed,  the  belU  ef  the 
place,  and'  Vciy  numerous  were  her  raitic  ad- 
mirers; but'  they  all  vanished  in  a  twinkling; 
awestruck  by  my  utiiform,  and  especially  by  tbt 
dangling  dirk,  which.  I  occasional^  handled  in  a 
very  alanning  manner ;  and  I,  sentimental  mooD- 
calf  that  I  was,  fdt,  as  it  is  termed,  deeply  and 
earnestly  in  love  with  the  village  beau^!  It 
must  have  been  her' personal  graces  alone — her 
conversation  it  could  not  be — which  thus  entan- 
gled me ;  fbr  she  seldom  spoke,  and  then  in  ro* 
ply  only,  and  in  monDS3rllables ;  but  sho  listened 
divinely,  and  as  we  strolled  in  the  ervening 
through  the  fields  and  woods  between  Itchen 
and  N^ey  Abbfiy,  gazed  with  such  enchanting 
eloquence  in  my  face,  as  I  poured  fbiih  the  pop- 
ular love  and  nonsense  poetiy  of  the  time,  that 
it  is  yery  possible  I  might  have  been  sooner  or 
later  entrapped  into  a  ruinous  marriage— not  by 
her,  poor  giri !  she  was,  I  am  sure,  os  guileless 
as  infancy,  but  by  her  parents,  who  were'schem- 
ing,  artfiil  people — had  not  my  father  discovered 
what  was  going  jon,  and  in  his  rough  way  dis- 
pelled my  silly  day-dreams  a^  once  imd  fraever. 

The  church-yard  at  the  sunmut  of  Pear-Treo 
Green,  it  used  to  be  ooramonly  said,  was  that  in 
wfaloh  Gray  composed  his  famous  *'  Elegy,"  or 
at  all  events  which  partially  inspired  it.  I  know 
not  if  this  be  correct ;  but  I  remember  thinking, 
as  I  sM  one  fine  September  evening  by  the  side 
of  Ellen  Dible  upon  the  fiat  wooden  railing  which 
then  inclosed  it,  that  the  tradition  had  gi«at  IBceli- 
hood.  Thebroad  and  tranquil  waters  of  the  South* 
ampton  and  Itchim  rivers--;bomided  in  the  faf 
diiMimcc  by  the  New  Forest,^  with  its  wavy  masses 
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of  Tuying  light  and  shade,  aAd  tm  the  left  by 
the  leafy  woods,  iirom  out  of  which  I  often  think 
the  gray  ruins  of  the  old  abbey  must  ih  these 
days  look  grimly  and  spectre-like  forth  upon  the 
teeming,  restless  life  which  moeks  its  "koaiy 
sotitnde'^were  at  the  ftiH  of  a  spnng  tide.  It 
was  just,  too,  the  hour  of  **  parting  day  ;**  and 
as  t^  sun-tipped  spires  of  the-  Southampton 
churdies  faded  gradually  into^  indistinctness,  alid 
the  earlier  stars  looked  out,'the  curfew,  mellbwed 
by  distance  into  music,  came  to  us  upon  the 
l4[ht  ^  which  giintly  stirred  fair  £llen's  glossy 
ringletSk  AS  she,*  with  her 'bonnet  in  her  hand — 
for'  our  walk  had  tired  her-^ooked  with  her 
dove-innocent^  'transpo^nt  eyes  in  mine,  whUe 
I -repeated  Ghray's  melodious  lines. .  The  Elegy 
was-  conoludedr  and  I  was  japturizing  even  more 
i^hemeiltly  than  was  my  wont^  when,  whack ! 
I  received  a  Mow  on  my  shoulder^  which  sent 
us  both  off  the  rail ;  for  Elleii  held  me  by  the 
arm,  and  H,  was  ^quite  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  my  feet  whe^  J  reaahed  them.  1  turned 
i)6icely  round,  only  to  encounter  the  i^gry  and 
sardonic  countenance  of  my  fadier..  '*  PU  have 
no  more  of  this  nonsense,  Bob,'*  ho  grufOy  ex- 
claimed. "  Be  off  home  with  you,  and  to-morrow 
ril  see  you  safe  on  board  your  sh^),  depend  upon 
it.  As  for  this  pretty  aunx,"  he  continued,  a^ 
dressing  Ell^  who  so  trembled  wilh  confusion 
and  dismay  that  she  could  scaroely  tie,  her  bonnet- 
stxings,  *^l  should  think  shd  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  mendihg  her  fatiier*s  shirts,  or  truing 
her  brother's  stoddngs,  than  in-  gossiping  her 
time  aw«y  with  a  br^kdess  young  lubber  like 
you.*'  I  was,  of  4iourse,  aWftilly  incensed,  but 
present  resistance)  I  kne#,  waf  useless;  and 
after  contriving  to  exchange  a  mute  gesture  wi^ 
£UeV\  of  eternal  love,  constancy,  and  desp^,  we 
took  our  several  ways  homewaiid.  P^ore  twelve 
o'clock  the  next  day  I  was  posting  to  Gosport, 
accompanied  by  my  father,  but  not  till  after  I 
had  obtained,  through  the  agency  of  my  soft- 
hearted sister,  a  &rewell  interview  with  Ellen, 
when  we  of  course  made  fervent  vows,  of  mutual 
fidelity — affirmed  and  consecrated,  at  Ellen's 
spggestion,  by  the  mystical  ceremony  of  break- 
ing a  crooked  sixpence  in  halves — a  moiety  to 
be  worn  by  each  of  us  about  our  nock^,  as  an 
eteriMd  memorial  and  pendant  protest  against 
^  flinty  hearts  of  fathers. 

This  boyish  &ncy  faded  but  slow^  and  linger- 
ingly  away  with  the  busy  and  tumultuous  years 
which  passed  over  my  head,  tiU  the  peace  of 
\B16  cast  me  an  almost  useless  sea-waif  upon 
the  land,  to  take  root  and  vegetate  there  as  I 
best  might  upon  ^  lieutenai^t's  half-pay..  My 
father  had  died  about  two  years  before,  and  the 
hundred  a  year  he  left  us  was  scarcely  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  my  sis^,  v^hose 
chances  of  an  eligible  marriage  had  vanished 
with  her  comelanesfi,  which  a  virulent  attack  of 
small^pox  had  utterly  destroyed,  though  it  hlul  in 
nothing  changed  the  patient  sweetness  x>f  her 
disposition,  and  the  gentle  loving  spirit  that 
lihone  through  all  its  disfiguring  scars  and  seams, 
i  bad  never  heaid  direot^  6om  Ellen  IHMe,  al- 


though, during  the  first  iponths  sf  separation,  I 
had  written  to  her  many  times ;'  the  reason  of 
which  was  partially  explained  by  a  few  lines*^ 
one  of  Jane's"  letters,  announcing  EUea  DibWs 
marriage^-it  seeined  under  some  kind  of  moral 
compulsion — to  a  person  of  their  own  grade,  and 
their  removal  fVom  Ucben.  This  happened  about 
six  months  aft^r  my  last  interview  with  her.  I 
made  no  fhrther  UKpiiries,  and,  Jane  thinking 
the  subject  might  be  a  painful  one,  it  happened 
that^  by  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding,  it  wa# 
never  Afterward  aUuded  to  between  uk. 

'The  utter  weariness  of  an  idle  shore  Mfe  soon, 
became  insupportable*  and  I  determined  to  soKolt 
the  good  offices  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  yntii  the 
Admiralty.  The  gallant  adiniral  had  now  taken 
up  his  permanent  residence  near  Hamble,  a  vtl* 
lage  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  issues  into 
the  Southampton  water  not  Very  ftr  frsm  oppo-' 
site  Calshot  Castle.  JSir  Joseph  was-  drowned 
there  about  eight  or  nine  yefu«  after  I  left  the' 
station.  .  A  more  perfect  gei^tleman,  let  me  pause 
a  moitient  to  say,  or  a  better  seamahi  than  Sir 
Joseph,  nevei^  I  believe,  existed ;  ^d  of  a  hand- 
some, commanding  presence  too*»-**  half-way  up 
a  hatdiway^'  at  least,  to  use  his  own  humorous 
self^description,  his  legs  scarcely  corresponding 
fai  vigorous  outline  to  the  rest  of  his  person. 
He  received  me  with  his  usual  frank  urbanity, 
and  I  left  him  provided  with  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty— the  ultimate  and  not 
long-delayed  result  of  which  was  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  the  Rose  r« venue-cut^., 
ter,  the  duties  attached  to  which  consisted  in 
carefully  watching,  in  the  interest  of  Has  Majes- 
ty's customs,  the  shores  -of  the  Beuthaihpton 
river,  the  Solent  sea,  the  Wight,  and  other  con- 
tiguous portions  of  the  seaboard  of  Hants  and 
Dorset. 

The  ways  of  smugglers  were  of  course  now 
to  mo ;  but  we  had  several  experieticed  hands  on 
board,  and  as  I  sealously  applied  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  axt  of  contraband,  I  yraa  not  long 
in  acquiring  a  competent  Imowledge  of  the  tra- 
ditional <^ntrivances  ..employed  to  ^fraud  the 
revenue,  little  of  interest  occurred  during  the 
first  three  or  four  weeks  of  my  novel  command, 
except  that  by  the  sharpened  vigilance  of  our 
look-out,  certain  circumstances  came  to  light, 
strongly  indicating  that  Barmaby  Diaper,  the 
owner  of  a  coftter-rigged  fishing-vessel  of  rather 
large  burden,  living  near  Hamble  Creek,  wa^  - 
extensively  engaged  in  the  then^nttfitable  prac*- 
tice  of  running  moonshine,  demurely  and  indus- 
triously as,  when  ashore,  he  appetfred  to  be  jsver- 
lastingly  mending  his  nets,  or  cobbling  the  bottom 
of  the  smadt's  boat.  ]^e  ffM  a  hale,  wify  fel- 
low this  Bamaby— Old  Bamaby,  as  he  was 
femiliarly  called,  surnames  'in  those  locatities 
being  seldom  used — with  a  wooden  stolidity  of 
countenance  which  utteriy  defied  scrutiny,  if  it 
did  not  silence  suspicion.  His  son,  who  vfas  a 
partner  in  the  cutter,  lived  at  Westoo,  a  beautK 
fully-situated  hamlet  between  Itchen  and  Netley. 
A  vigilant  watch  was  eonseqoanlly  kept  upon 
the^xoovements  of  tiioBamabys,  £i^r,aDD,  and 
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grandson — thU  last  A  smart,  pfxecocioiis  joufig- 
stez,  I  undenrtood,  of  about  six^^en  ynan  of  a^, 
by  which  family  trio  the  suspicious  Bhie-^ed 
MaiA  was,  with  occasional  assistance,  maonedt 
sailed,  and  worked.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  was 
the  Blue-eyed  Maid  observed  to  be  engaged  in 
her  ostensD>le  occupation,.  She  Would  suddenly 
disappear,  stnd.  #s  suddenly  return,  and  always, 
we  soon  came  to  notice,  on  the  nights  when  the 
Rose  h^pened  to  be  abseil  from  the  Bouth- 
arapton  waters. 

We  had  missed  her  for  upward  of  a  week, 
when  iAfbrmktion  rteched  us  that  a  laigc  lugger 
We  had  chased  without  success  a.  few  nights 
previously  would  attempt  to  run  a  cargo  at  a 
spot  not  fu  from  LjrmingtoD,  soon  after  mid- 
mght.  I  accordingly,  as  soon  as  darkness  had 
&Hen,  ran  down,  and  stood  off  and  on,  within 
signal-distance  of  the  shore-men  with  whom  I 
had  eommunica^ed,  till  dawn,  in  vain  expectation 
^the  pmmised  prize.  I  strongly  suspected tbat 
we  had  been  deceived ;  and  on  rounding  Calshot 
Castle  on  our  return,  I  had  no  doubt  of  it,  ibr 
theiOf  sure  enough*  was  tbe  Blue-eyed  Maid 
riding  lightly  at  ancjior  off  Hamble  C^ek,  and 
fipon  her  slight  dritught  of  water  it  wa^  quite 
eridentthat  her  cargo,  whatever  it  might  have 
eonsisted  of,  had  been  landed,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  They  had  been  smart  with  their  work, 
for  the  summer  night  and  our  absence  had  lasted 
but  a  few  hours  o^.  I  boarded  her,  and  found 
Old  Bamaby,  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  and  his 
two  descendants,  whom  I  had  not  before  seen,' 
blisily  engaged  swabbing  the  cutter*s  deck,  and 
getting  matters  generally  into.'  order  and  ship- 
shape. The  son  a  good  deal  resembled  the  old 
man,  except  that  his  features  wore  a  much  more 
intelligent  and  good-humored  expression ;  and 
the  boy- was  an  active,  bold-eyed,  curly-headed 
youngster,  whose  Countenance,  but  for  a  pro- 
voking sauciness  of  expression  apparently  bar 
bitual  to  him,  would  have  been  quite  handsome. 
I  thought  I  had  seen  Ms  face  somewhere  before, 
and  he;  I  noticed,  suddenly  stopped  £rom  his 
work  on  hearing  my  name,  and  looked  at  me 
with.&smiling  bvet  earnest  cuibsity.  The  morn- 
ing's work  had,  I  saw,  been  thoroughly  performed, 
and  as  I  was  in  no  -humor  for  a  profitless  game 
of  cross  questions  and  crooked  answers^  I,  after 
oxchanging  one  or  two  colloquial  courtesies,  in 
which  I  had  by  no  means  the  advantage,  returned 
to  the  Rose  more  than  ever  satisfied  ihat  the  in- 
teresting family  I  had  left  required  and  would 
probably  repay  the  closest  watchfulness  and 
oare., 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Blue-eyed 
Maid  again  vanished:  a  fortnight  slipped  by, 
and  she  had  not  re-appeared ;  when  the  Rose, 
having  klightly  graced  her  bottom  in  going  over 
the  shifting  shingle  at  the  northwest  of  the 
Wight,  went  into  Portsmouth  barbor  to  be  ex- 
amined. Some  of  her  copper  was  found  to  be 
stripped  off;  there  were  other  trifling  dhmagos ; 
and  two  or  three  days  would  elapse  before  she 
ooold  be  got  K»dy  ibr  service.  This,  interval  I 
•pent  with  my  sister.    The  evening  after  I  ar- 


rived at  Itchen,  Jane  and  I  visited  Southampton, 
and  aocorapanied  an  ancient  female  acquaintance 
residing  in  Bugle-street — a  dull,  grass-gipwa 
place  in  those  days,  whatever  it  may  be  now — to 
the  theatre  in,  I  believe,  the  same  street.  The 
performances  were  not  over  tiU  near  twelve 
o'clock,  and  alter  escorting  the  ladies  home,  I 
wended  my  way  toward  the  Sun  Inn  en  the 
quay,  where  I  was  to  sleep^^^tiy  sister  remaining 
for  the  night  with  our  fii^id.  The  wesiher, 
which  had  been  dark  and  squally  an  hour  or  two 
before,  wafl  now  remarkably  fine  and  cahn ;  and 
the  porfer  of  the  inn  telling  me  thiQr  Aould  not 
close  the  house  for  tome  time  longer,  I  stroUed 
toward  the  Platform  Battery,  nxnmted  by  a  single 
piece  of  bmss  ordnance  overiooldngthe  river, 
and  pointing  menacingly  toward  the  village  of 
Hythe:  The^tide  was  at  the  fbU,  and  a  6int 
breeze  slightly  rippled  the  magnificent  expanse 
of  water  which  glanoed  and  sparkled  in  the  bright 
moon  and  starlight  of  a  cloudless  autumn  sky 
My  attention  Vas  not  long  absorbed  by  the 
bcAuty  of  (he  scene,  peerless  as  I  deemed  it ; 
for  unless  my  eyes  strangely  deceived  me,  the 
Blue-eyed  Maid  had  retun^,  and  quietly  an- 
chored  off  Weston.  She  appeared  to  have  hot 
just  brought  vp ;  fbr  the  mainsail^  three  new 
patches  in  which  chiefly  enabled  me  to  recognize 
her,  was  still  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  it  appeared 
to  me->-though  from  the  distance,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  dark  back-ground  of  woods  in  which  riie 
lay,  it  was  difilicult  to  speak  with  certainty — that 
she  was  deeply  laden.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost ;  and  fortunately.  Just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  a  boat  with  two  watermen  approached  the 
platform  steps.  I  tendered  them  a  guinea  to  put 
me  on  board  the  smack  off  Weston — an  offer 
which  they  eageriy  acc^ted;  and  I  was  soon 
speeding  over  the  waters  to  lier.  My  uniform 
must  have  apprised  the  Bamsbys  of  1^  nature 
of  the  visit  about  to  be  paid' them ;  for  whoi  we 
were  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their 
vessel,  two  figures,  which  I  easily  recognised  to 
be  Old  fiam{d)y  and  his  grandson,  jun^ped  into 
a  boat  that  had  been  loading  akmgside,  and 
rowed  desperately  for  the  shore,  but  at  a  point 
considerably  further  up  the  river,  toword  Itchen. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  one  left  on  board  the 
BbfLc-cyai  Maid^  and  the  shore-confederates  of 
the  smugglers  did  not  show  themselves,  conjeo- 
turihg,  doubtless,  as  I  had  calculated  they  vsould, 
upon  my  having  plenty  of  help  within  signal  csdl. 
I  therefore  determined  to  capture  the  boat  first, 
and  return  with  her  to  the  cutter.  The  vrater- 
men,  excited  by  the  chase,  pulled  vrith  a  will, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  we  ran  alongside  the 
Bamaby *s  boat,  jumped  in,  and  found  hef  kiaded 
to  the  gunwale  with  brandy  kegs. 

"Fairly  caught  at  last,  old  fellow!"  I  ox- 
claimed  exukingly,  in  reply  to  the  maledictions 
he  showered  on  us.  **  And  now  pull  the  boat*s 
head  round,  and  make  for  the  Blue-eyed  Maid,  or 
I'll  run  you  through  the,  body." 
-  "  Pull  her  head  rounid  yourself,"  he  suHenly 
rejoined,  as  he  rose  fhmi  the  thwart  and  un- 
shipped his  oar.     *'  It*s  bad  enough  to  be  robbed 
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of  <m0*s  hard  aroings  ai^hout  lielping  the  thieves 
todoit." 

His  refWsal  wat  of  no  oonteqaqnce :  the  watep- 
meB'a  light  skiff  was  made  fast  astern,  and  in  a 
'  few  nunutes  we  were  pulling  steadily  toward  the 
still  motionless  cutter.    lOld  Bamaby  was  Axm^ 
bling  am^ig  the  tubs  in  'search,  as  he  growled 
out,  of  his  pea-jacket ;  his  hopeful  grandson  was 
seaCed  at  the  stem  whistling  the  then  populav 
air  of  the  ^*  Woodpecker"  with  great  energy  and 
perfect  cookiess ;  and  I  was  standing  wiUi  my 
back  toward  th<m  ih  the  bow  of  the  boat,  when 
the  stroke-oarsman  suddenly  exclaimed :  **  What 
are  you  at  witlr  the  boat's  painter,  yoa  young 
devil*s  cub  V*    The  quick  mocking  iaugh  of  the 
b<^,  snd  the  words,  "  Now,  grandfer,  now !"  re- 
plied to  him.    Old  fiamaby  sprang  into  the  boat 
which  the  lad  had  brought  close  up  to  the  stem, 
pushing  her. off  aaiie  did  so  with  all  his  strength; 
and  then  the  boy,  holding  the  painter 'or  beat- 
sope,  which  he  had  detached  from  the  ring  ilt  had 
been  fastenM  to,,  in  his  hand,  jumped  orer  the 
side ;  in  another  instant  ^  was  hauled  out  of 
the  water  by  Old  Bamaby,  and  both  were  seated 
^nd  pulling  lustily,  and  with  .oiulting  shouts, 
round  in  the  direction  of  the  Blue-eyed  Maidy 
before  we  had  recovered  frcxn  the  surprise  which 
the.  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  trick  we 
had  been  played  excited.     We  were,  however, 
very  speedily  in  vigo^us  chase ;  and  as  th^  wind, 
though  fayorablCr  and  evidently  rising,  was  still 
.  light,  we  had  little  doubt  of  success,  especially 
as  some  precious  minutes  must  be  lost  to  the 
smuggler  in  gettii^  under  weigh,  neither  jib  nor 
feresaU  being  as  yet  set.    The  watermen  bent 
fiercely  to  their  oars ;   and  heavily  laden  as  the 
6oat  was,  we  were   beginning  to  slip  freely 
through  the  water,  when  an  exclamation  from 
one  of,  the  men  announced  another  and  more 
perilous  trick  that  the  Bamabys  had  {^ayed  us. 
Old  Bamal^,  in  pretending  to  fumble  about  for 
his  jacket,  had  contrived  to  unship  a  large  plug 
expressly  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
the  boat  whenever  the  exigences  of  ^ir  voca- 
.  tion  might  render  such  an  operation  advisable ; 
and  '^he  wafer  Was  coming  in  like  a  sluice. 
There  was  no  he^  for  it,  and  the  boat^s  head 
was  immediately  tumed  toward  the  shore.    An- 
other vociferous  shout  rang  in  our  cars  as  the 
full  suecess  of  their  schem^^  was  observed  by  the 
Bamabys,  replied  to  of  course  by  the  'furious  but 
impotent  execrations  df  the  watermen.     The 
boat  sank  rapidly ;   and  we  were  itill  about  a 
hundred  yards  fh>m  the  shore  when  we  found 
ourselves  splashing  about  in  the  water,  which 
fortunately  was  not  more  than  up  to  the  armpits 
of  the  shortest  of  us,  but  so  full  of  strong  and 
'  tangled  seaweed,  that  .swimming  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  we  had  to  wade  slowly  and  pain;- 
fully  through  it,  a  step  on  a  spot  of  ibore  than 
usually  soft  mud'  plumping  us  down  every  now 
and  then  over  head  and  ears.     After  reaching 
tbe^shore  and  shaking  ourselves,  we  found  leisure 
to  look  in  the  direction  of  Ihe  Blne^ed  Maid^ 
f(Dd  had  thi  exquinte  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
glide  gracefully  through  the  water  as  she  ^tood 


down  the  rivers  impdted  by  the  fast-freshening 
breeze,  and  towing  the  watermen's  boat  steUrely 
atlibrstero. 

There  were  no  means  Of  pursuit ;  and  afier 
indulging  in  sundxy  energetic  vocables  hardly 
worth  repeating,  wo  retreated  in  savage  discoiu- 
fiture  toward  Westoti,  plentiihlly  sprinkling  the 
grass  and  gravel  as  we  slowly  passed  along; 
knocked  up  the  landlord  of  a  public  house,  and 
turning  in  as  soon  as  possible,  happily  exchanged 
our  dripping  attire  for  %arm  blankets  and  clean 
sheets,  beneath  the  soothing  influence  of  whidi 
X,  for  one,  was  soon  sound  adeep. 

Day  had  hardly  dawned  when  We  were  all 
three  up,  and  overhauling  the  mud  and  weeds-^ 
the  tide  was  quite  gone  out — for.  the  captured 
boat  and  tubs.  They  had  vanished  utterly :  the' 
fairies  about  Weston  had  spirited  them  away 
while  we  slept,  leaving  no  vestige  whatever  of 
the  spoil  to  whidi  we  had  naturally  looked  as 
some  trifling  oompensatioa  for  the  night's  nus- 
hap,  and  the  loss  of  the  watermen's  bmit,  tosay 
nothing  ef  the  sousing  we  had  got  It  was  a 
bad  business  certainly,  and  toy  promise  to  pro- 
vide my  helpmates 'with  another  boat,  should' 
their  owil  not  be  recovered,  soothed  but  very 
slightly  their  sadly-naified  tempers.  But  lament- 
atiohs  were  useless,  knd,  after  the  lugubrious 
expression  of  H  dismal  hope  for  better  luck  next 
time,  wo  separated. 

This  pleasant  incident  did  not  in  the  least 
abate  my  anxiety  to  get  once  more  within  haiHUg 
distance  of  the  Bamabys ;  but  for  a  long  time  toy 
eflR>rts  were  Entirely  fruitless,  and  I  had  begun 
to  think  that  the  Biue-^yed  Maid  had  been  per- 
manently transferred  to  another  ind  less  vigilant* 
ly  watched  station,  when  a  slight  inkling  of  in- 
telligence dispelled  that  fear.  My  plan'was  soon 
formed  I  caused  it  to  be  carelessly  given  out 
on  shore  that  the  Rcse  had  spmng  her  bowsprit 
hi  the  gale  a  day  or.  two  before,  and  was  going 
the  next  afternoon  into  Portsmouth  to  get  an- 
other. In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  the  Rote 
soon  after  noon  slipped  her  moorings,  and  sailed 
for  that  port ;  nmained  quietly  there  till  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  came  out 
under  close-reefed  storm  canvas,  for  it  was  blow* 
ing  great  guns  tfom  the  northward,  and  steered 
for  the  Southampton  river.  The  night  was  as 
black  as  pitch ;  and  but  for  the  ccmtinuous  ^and 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  no  object  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  vessel  could  have 
been  discemed.  We  ran  up  abeam  of  HyAe 
without  perceiving  the  object  of  our  search,  then 
tacked,  stood  across  to  the  other  side,  and  then 
retraced  our  courso^  We  were  within  a  short 
distance  of  Hamble  River,  when  a  prolonged 
fldsh  threw  a  ghastly  light  upon  the  ragfaig 
waters,  and  plainly  revealed  the  Blue-eyed  Maid, 
lymg-to  undet  the  lee  of  the  north  shOre,  and  it 
may  be  about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  us.  Unfortu- 
nately she  saw  us  at  the  same  moment,  and  as 
soon  as  way  could  be  got  upon  her  she  fluffed 
sharply  up,  and  a  minute  afterward  was  flying 
through  the  wa!tOr  in  the  hope  of  yet  esci^>ing 
her  unexpected  enemy.    By  edging  away  to  lc«- 
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ward  I  contriTed  to  cut  her  off  effectaally  from 
running  into  the  channel  by  tiie  Jfeedles  parage ; 
but  nothing  daunted,  she  held  boldly  on  without 
attempting  to  reduce  an  inch  of  caaras,  although, 
(roin  the  press  she  carried,  fairly  buried  in  the 
sea.  Right  in  the  course  she  was  steering,  the 
Donegal,  a  huge  ei^ty-gun  riiip,  was  riding  at 
anchor  off  Spithead.  Old  Bamaby,  who,  I  could 
discern  by  fals  streaming  white  hairs,  was  at  the 
helm,  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  as  weU  to  windward 
of  us  as  possible,  determined,  I  suppose,  to  pass 
as  closely  as  he  prudently  could  under  the  stem 
of  the  line-of-battle  ship;  Unfortxmately,  just  as 
the  little  cutter  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a 
furious  blast  of  wind  tore  away  her  jib  as  if  it 
h^  be^n 'Cobweb;'  and,  pressed  by<her  large 
mainsail,  the  slight  Tessel  flew  up  into  the  widd, 
meetii^  the  Donegal  as  the  huge  ship  drove  back 
from  a  strain  which  had  brought  her  halfway  to 
her  anchors.  The  crash  was  decisive',  end  caused 
the  instant  disappearance  of  the  unfortunate 
smuggler,  'thu  cry  of  the  drowning  men,  if  they 
had  time  to  utter  one,  was  lost  amid  the  raging 
of  the  tempest ;  and  although  we  threw  overboard 
every  loose  spar  we  could  lay  hands  on,  it  was 
with  scarcely  the  slightest  hope  that  such  aid 
could  avail  them  in  thai  wild  sea.  I  tacked  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  repassed  the  spot ;  but 
the  white  foam  of  the  waves,  as  they  leaped  and 
dashed  about  the  leviathan  bulk  of  the  Donegal^ 
was  alt  that  could  be  perceived,  eageriy  as  we 
peered  over  the  surface  of  the  angiy  waters. 
Tlie  Rose  th^  stood  on,  and  a  little  more  than 
an  hour  afterward  was  safely  anchored  off  Hy  the. 
The  boy  Bamaby,  I  was  glad  to  hear  a  day  or 
two  ailerward,  had  not  accompanied  his  father 
cmd  grandfather  in  the  last  trip  made  by  the 
Blue-eyed  Maid,  and  had  consequently  escaped 
ttie  fate  which  had  so  suddenly  overtaken  them, 
and  for  which  it  appeared  that  the  smuggling  com- 
munity held  me  morally  accountable.  This  was 
to  >e  expected ;  but  I  had  too  often  and  too 
lately  been  familiar  with  death  at  sea  in  every 
al^pe,  by  the  rage  of  man  as  well  as  that  of  the 
elements,  to  be  more  thanjslighUy  and  tempora- 
rily affected  by  such  an  incident ;  so  that  all  re- 
membrance of  it  would  probably  have  soon  passed 
away  but  for  an  occurrence  which  took  place 
about  a  month  subsequently.  One  of  the  officers 
of  the  shore-force  received  information  that  two 
l^ige  luggers,  laden  with  brapdy  and  tobacco 
from  Guernsey,  were  expected  the  following 
night  on  some  poiut^of  the  coast  between  Ham- 
ble  and  Weston ;  and  that  as  the  cargoes  Were 
very  valuable,  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  coast- 
guard, in  the  event  of  detection,  had  been  organ- 
ized. Our  plan  was  soon  arranged.  The  Rose 
was  sent  away  with  barely  enough  men  to  handle 
her,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  I,  as 
soon  as  night  fell,  took  up  a  position  a  little 
above  Netley  A})bey.  Two  other  det^hmenU 
of  the  coast-guard  were  posted  along^  the  shore 
at  intervals  of  about  a  mile,  all  of  coune  con- 
nected by  signal-men  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  apart.  There  was  a  faint  starlight,  but 
the  moon  would  not  rise  till  near  midnight ;  and 


from  this  droumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  aCattf 
of  the  tides,  we  could  pretty  well  calculate  when 
to  expect  our  friends,  should  they  come  at  all. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  quite  -satisfied, 
from'  the  steAlthy  movements  of  a  number  of 
persons  about  the  spot,  that  the  inforhiation  we 
bad  reoeired  was  correct.  Just  afler  eleven 
o'clock  a  low,  peculiar  whistle,  taken  up  frocn 
distance  to  distance,  was  heard ;  and  by  placisg 
our  ears  to  the  grooid,  the  quick  jerk  of  oars  in 
the  rullocks  was  quite  apparent.  After  about 
five  minutes  of  eager  restlessness,  T  gave  the 
impatiently-expeoted  order ;  we  all  emerged  froni 
our  places  of  concealment,  dnd  with  cauUous  but 
rapid  feteps  advanced  upon  the  by  this  time  busy 
smugglers.  The  two  luggers  were  beached  upon 
the  soft  sand  or  mud,  and  IxAween  forty  and  fifty 
men  were  each  receiving  two  three-gallon  kegs, 
with  which  they  speeded  off  to  the  carts  in  wait- 
ing at  a  little  distance.  There  were  alto  about 
twenty  fellows  ranged  as  a  guard,  aU  armed  as 
eflUciently  as  ourselvte.  I  gave  the  word ;  hut 
before  we  could  close  with  the  astonished  des- 
peradoes, they  fired  a  pistol  volley,  by  which  one 
seaman,  John  Batley,  a  fine,  athletic  young  man, 
was  killed,  and  two  others  seriously  wounded. 
This  done,  the  scoundrels  fled  in  all  directions, 
hotly  pursued,  of  course.  I  w^  getting  near  one 
of  them,  when  a  lad,  who  was  running  by  his 
side,  suddenly  turned,  and  raising  a  pistol,  di»- 
charged  it  at  my  head.  He  fortunately  missed 
his  mark,  though  the  whistle  of  the  bullet  was  . 
unpleasantly  close.  I  closed  with  and  caught 
the  young  rascal,  who  strug^ed  desperately, 
and  to  my  extreme  surprise,  I  had  almost  written 
dismay,  discovered  that  he  was  young  Bamaby  I 
It  was  not  a  time  for  words,  and  hastily  consign- 
ing the  boy  to  the  custody  of  the  nearest  seaman, 
with  a  brief  order  to  take  care  of  him,  I  resumed 
the  pursuits  A  bootless  one  it  proved.  Favored 
by  their  numbers,  thejr  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  hedge-and-ditch  neighborhood,  the  contra- 
bandists all  contrived  to  escape.  The  carts  also 
got  off,  and  our  only  captures  were  the  boy,  the 
luggers,  which  there  had  been  no  time  to  get  off, 
and  their  cargoes,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
kegs  that  had  reached  the  carts. 

The  hunt  after  the  dispersed  smugglers  was 
continued  by  the  different  parties  who  came  in 
subsequently  to  our  brush  with  them,  so  that 
after  the  two  wounded  seamen  had  been  carried 
off  on  Utters,  and  a  sufiicient  guard  left  in  Che 
captured  boats,  only  two  men  remained  with  me. 
The  body  of  John  Batley  was  deposited  for  tho 
present  in  one  of  the  luggers,  and  then  the  two 
sailors  and  myself  moved  forward  to  Itch'en  with 
the  prisoner,  where  I  intended  td  place  him  in 
custody  for  the  night. 

The  face  of  the  lad  was  deadly  pale,  anc|  I 
noticed  that  he  had  been  painfully  affected  by 
the  sight  of  the  corpse ;  but  when  I  addressed 
him,  lus  expressive  features  assumed  a  scornful, 
defying  expression.  First  ordering  the  two  men 
to  drop  astern  out  of  hearihg,  I  said :  "  You  will 
be  hanged  for  your  share  in  this  night's  woric, 
young  man,  depend  upon  it." 
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**  Hanged !''  he  exdaimed  in  a  quick,  nervous 
lone  i  **  hanged !  Y9U  say  that  to  fiighten  me ! 
It  was  not  I  who  shot  Uie  man!  You  know  that ; 
or  perhaps/'  he  added  with  a  kind  of  hysterical 
ciy.  *'  perhaps  you  want  to  .kill  me  as  you  did 
&ther.'» 

''  I  haye  no  more  inclination,  my  poor  )K>y,''  I 
answered,  *'  to  ii^ure  you  than  I  had  to-  harm 
your  father.  .  Why,  indeed,  should  I  l^ve  borne 
him  any  ill-will  r' 

**  Why  should  you  t    Oh,  I  know  very  well !" 

*'  You  kno^  more  then  I  do  then ;  but  enough 
of  this  IbUy.  I  wish,  I  hardly  know  why,  to 
save  you.  It  was  not  you«  I  am  quite  aware, 
that  ^ed  the  &tal  shot,  but  that  makes  no  differ^ 
ence  as  to  your  legal  guilt.  But,  I  think  if  you 
could  put  us  on  the  track  of  your  associates,  you 
might  yourself  escape. '  * 

The  lad's  fine  eyes  perfectly  lightened  with 
scorn  and  indignation;  *^Tum  informer!''  he 
exclaimed.  **  Betray  them  that  loVed  and  trusted 
me  1  Never — ^if  they  could  hang,  me  a  thousand 
times  over !" 

I  made  no  answer,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
till  we  had  reached  apd  were  passing  the  Abbey 
luins.  The  boy  then  abruptly  stopped,  and  with 
quivering  voice,  while  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
said :  "  I  should  like  to  see  my  mother." 

"See  your  mother!  There  can  be  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  that ;  but  she  lives  further 
en  at  Weston,  does  she  nott" 

**No,  we  have  sold  off,  and  moved  to  Aunt 
Diaper's,  at  Netley,  up  yonder.-  In  a  day  or  two 
we  should  have  started  for  Hull,  where  mother's 
father's  brother  lives,  ^d  I  was  to  haye  been 
'prenticed  to  the  captain  of  a  Greenli^lder ;  but 
now,"  he  continued  with  an  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  ^ef  and  terror,  "Jack  Ketch  will,  you 
say,  be  my  master,  and  I  shall  be  only  'prenticed 
to  the  gallows." 

V  Why,  if  this  be  so,  did  your  mother  permit 
you  to  join  the  lawless  desperadoes  to  whom  you 
owe  your  present  unhappy  and  degraded  posi- 
tion!" 

"  Mother  did  not  know  of  it ;  she  thinks  I  am 
gone  to  Southampton  to  inquire  about  the  day 
the  vessel' sails  for  Hull.  Mother  will  die  if  I 
am  hanged !"  exdaimed  the  lad  with  a  renewed 
burst  of  passionate  grief;  "  and  surely  you  would 
noilill  her r 

"  It  is  not  very  likely  I  should  wish  to  do  so, 
considering  that  I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  Oh  yes — ^yes,  you  have !"  he  sharply  rejoin- 
ed. "  Then  perhaps  you  do  not  know !  Untie 
or  cut  these  cords,"  he  added,  approaching  close 
to  me  and  speaking  in  a  low,  quick  wldsper; 
"  give  me  a  chance :  mother's  girl's  naipe  was 
EUenDible!" 

Had  the  lad's  fettered  arm  been  free,  and  .he 
had  suddenly  dealt  mo  a  blow  with  a  knife  or 
dagger,  the  stroke  could  npt  have  been  more 
sharp  or  terrible  than  these  words  conveyed. , 

"  God  of  mercy !"  I  exclaimed,  as  the  moment- 
ly-arrested blood  again  shot  through  my  heart 
with  reactive  violence,  "  can  this  be  true  t"  ' 

''  Yes,  yes — true,  quite  true !"  continued  the 


boy,  with  the  same  ectmest  look  and  low,  hurrie4 
speech.  "  I  saw,  when  your  waistcoat  flew  open 
in  the  struggle  just  now,  what  was  at  the  end 
of  the  black  ribbon.  You  will  give  me  ^  chance 
for  mother's  sake,  won't  you '" 

A  storm  of  grief,  regret, -remorse,  was  sweep- 
ing through  my  brain,  and  I  could  no^  for  a  while 
make  any  answer,  though  the  lad's  burning  eyes 
contproed  fixed  with ,  fevered  anxiety  upon  my 
face. 

'At  last  I  said — gasped  rather:  "I  can  i^ot 
rdea^e  you — ^it  is  impossible ;  but  all  that  can  be 
done — all  that  can — can  legally  be  done,  shall 
be — "  The  boy's  countenance  fell,  and  he  yvwt 
again  deadly  pale.  .  '*  You  shaO  see  your  mother," 
I  added.  *'  Toll  Johnson  where  to  seek  her ;  1^ 
is  acquainted  with  Netley."  This  was  done,  and 
the  man  walked  briskly  ofi"  upon  his  errand. . 

"  Come  this  way,"  I  said,  after  a  few  minutes' 
reflection,  and  directing  my  steps  toward  the  old 
ruined  fort  by  the  shore,  built,  I  suppose,  as  a 
defense  to  the  abbey  agaifist,  pirates.  There  was 
but  oAe  flight  of  steps  to  the  summit,  and-ao 
mode  of  egress  save  by  the  entrance  fiom  whence 
they  led.  "  I  will  relieve  you.  of  these  cords 
while  your  mother  is  with  you.  Go  up  to  the 
top  of  the  fort.  You  will  be  unobserved,  and 
we  can  watch  here  against  any  foolish  attempt  . 
at  escape.*' 

Ten  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  the  mother, 
accompanied  by  Johnson,  and  sobbing  convul- 
sively, appeared.  Roberts  hailed  her,  and  after 
a  brief  explanation,  she  ascended  the  steps  with 
tottering  but  hasty  feet,  to  embrace  her  son.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour,  she  had  been  told,  would  be 
allowed  for  the  interview. 

The  aUotted  time  had  passed,  and  I  was  gel- 
ting  impatient,  when  a  cry  from  the  summit  of 
the  fort  or  tower,  as  if  for  help  to  some  one  at  a 
distance,  roused  and  startled  us.  As  we  stepped 
out  of  the  gateway,  and  looked  upward  to  ^scer; 
tain  the  meaning  of  the  sudden  ciy,  the  lad 
darted  out  and  sped  off  with  surprising  speed. 
One  of  the  men  instantly  snatched  a  pistol  from 
his  waist-belt,  but  at  a  gesture  from  me  put  it 
back.  **  He  can  not  escape,"  I  saidv  **  Foltow 
me,  but  use  no  unnecessary  violence."  Finding 
that  we  gained  rapidly  upon  him,  the  Ud  darted 
through  a  low,  narrow  gateway,  into  the  interior 
of  the  abbey  ruins,  trusting,  I  imagined,  to  baffle 
us  in  the  darkness  and  intricacy  of  the  place.  I 
just  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  disappeared  up  a 
long  flight  of  crumbling,  winding  steps,  from 
which  he  issued  through  a  narrow  aperture  upon 
a  lofty  wall,  some  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  over- 
grown with  grass  and  weeds.  I  followed  in  ter- 
rible anxiety,  for  I  feared  that  in  his  desperation 
he  would  spring  off  and  destroy  himself.  I 
shouted  loudly  to  him  for  God's  sfike  to  stop. 
He  did  so  within  a  few  feet  of  the  end  o^  the 
walL  I  ran  quickly  toward  him,  and  as  I  neared 
him  he  fell  on  his  knees,  threw  away  his  hat,  and 
revealed  the  face  of— Ellen  IXble  1 

I  stopped,  bewi]dered,dizzy,  paralyzed.  Doubt- 
less the  mellowing  radiance  of  the  night  softened 
or  concealed  the  ravages  which  time  must  have 
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imprinted  on  har  ftttana ;  lor  as  I  ^azed  upon 
the  vpirit-beatity  of  ber  fiptiinted«  beceechisg 
ooant«nanee,  the  old  tinw  came  back  npon  roe 
with  a  power  and  intensity  which  an  hour  before 
I  coald  not  have  bettered  pesriUe.  Tlie  men 
hailed  repeatedly  from  below,  bat  I  wat  too 
bewildered,  too  eiEcited,  to  answer :  their  ahoats, 
and  the  young  mother^s  aapplkating  soba^-ahe 
seemed  scarcely  older  than  when  I  parted  from 
her-:-aounded  in  my  ears  like  the  far-off  cries 
and  mnmmrs  of  a  bewildering,  chaotic  dream. 
She  must  hare  gathered  hope-  and  confidence 
from  the  emotion  I  doubtless  exhibited,  for  as 
soon  as  the  confusion  and  ringing  in  my  brain 
had  partially  subsided,  I  could  hear  her  say : 
•*  You  wiH  save  my  boy — my  only  son :  for  my 
sake,  you  will  save  him  1" 

Another  shout  from  the  men  below  demanded 
if  I  had  got  the  prisoner.  **  Ay,  ay,**  I  mechan- 
ieaBy  replied,  and  they  immediately  hastened  to 
joinns. 

"Which  way-^-^frhich  way  is  he  gonel"  I 
ak^d  as  the  seamen  approached. 

She  instinctively  caugbi  my  meaning :  '*  By 
the  shore  to  Weston,**  she  hurriedly  answered ; 
'^he  will  find  a  beat  there.** 

The  men  now  came  up :  "  The  chase  has  led 
Hi  astray,**  I  said :  **  look  there." 

**  His  mother,  byjingo!**  cried  Johnson.  "They 
must  have  ehanged  clothes  !** 

"  Yes :  the  boy  is  oflT— to— to  Hamble,  I  have 
no  doubt.  You  both  follow  in  that  4h'ection : 
I'M  pursue  by  the  Weston  and  Itchen  road.** 
'  The  men  started  off  to  obey  this  order,  and  as 
they  did  so,  I  heard  her  broken  murmur  of 
"  Bless  yoUr  Robert — bless  you  !'*  I  turned  away, 
fbint,  reeling  with  excitement,  muttered  a  hasty 
&rewell,  and  with  disordered  steps  and  flaming 
pulse  hurried  homeward.  The  mother  I  never 
saw  again :  the  son  at  whose  escape  firom  justice 
I  thus  weakly,  it  may  be  criminally,  connived,  I 
OMt  a  few  years  ago  in  London.  He  is  the  cap- 
tain of  a  first-claas  ship  in  the  Australian  trade, 
and  a  smatter  sailor  I  think  I  never  beheld.  His 
mother  is  still  alive,  and  lives  with  her  daughter- 
{n-Iaw  at  Chelsea. 
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YBOriSSOB   AOASSIZ. 

THIS  very  distinguished  man — one  of  the  great 
contributors  to  the  world's  stores  of  science 
and  knowledge — is  an  extremely  agreeable  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  a  very  popular  one.  His 
manners  are  particulariy  frank,  pleasing,  cordial, 
and  simple ;  and  though  deeply  absorbed,  and 
intensely  interested  in  his  laborious  scientific 
researches,  and  a  most  thorough  enthusiast  in 
his  study  of  natural  philosophy,  yet  he  rattled 
merrily  away  on  many  of  the  various  light  topics 
of  the  day  vrith  the  utmost  gayety,  good-humor^ 
and  spirit. 

He  has  succeeded,  after  great  trouble  and  per- 

^  From  Traveli  in  ibe  Unified  States,  sto.    By  Lady 
Emmcline  Stuiut  Wortley.    Just  pablifbe^  bj  Harper 
■  sod  Bro^hon. 


'  severing  indefritigable  «aie,  in  preserving  alrw 

!  some  coral  insects,  Che  first  thai  haive  ever  beoB 

I  so  preserved,  and  he  kindly  promised  me  am  is»- 

troduetion  to  theae  distinguiahed  arehitects.    Wm 

accordingly  went,  acoooipaniod  by  Mr.  Ererrtt^ 

,  the  following  day.    M.  Agassiz  was  Qp-atau« 

very  much  occupied  by  some  scienttAc  investiga^ 

!  tionof  importance,  and  he  ooold  not  come  down^ 

bat  he  allowed  us  to  enter  the  all  but  hallowed 

I  precincts  devoted  to  the  much-cherished  eocii 

insects. 

M.  Agassiz  had  been  away  a' little  while  pre- 
viously, and  left  these  treasnres  of  his  heart 
under  the  charge  vul  superintendence  of  his 
assistant.  TIQ*  poor  care-worn  attendant,  we 
were  told,  almost  lost  his  own  fifb  in  prcMrring 
the  Taluable  existence  of  these  little  moving 
threads,  so  much  did  he  feel  the  weighty  respon- 
sibility that  devolved  upon  him,  and  with  su^ 
intense  anxiety  did  he  watch  the  complexloii% 
the  contortions,  all  the  twistings  and  twirling*, 
and  twitchings,  and  flingings  and  writhlngs  oC 
the  wond|ous  little  creatures,  most  assidnoaaly 
marking  any  indications  of  petite  staui  among 
them.  They  were  kept  in  water  carefully  and 
frequently  changed,  and  various  precautions  were 
indispensably  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
guard  their  exquisitely  delicate  demi-sehii  ex- 
istences. 

Glad  enough  was  the  temporary  gentleman-hi- 
waiting,  and  8quire-of>the-body  to  thesfe  interest- 
ing zoophytes  to  see  M.  Agassiz  return,  and  to 
resign  his  charge  into  his  hands.  With  hiai 
this  exceeding  care  and  watchfulness  was  indeed 
nothing  but  a  labor  of  love,  and  probably  no  nurse 
or  mother  ever  fondled  a  weakly  infant  with  mors 
devoted  tenderness  and  anxious  attention  than 
M.  Agassiz  displayed  toward  his  dearly-beloved 
coral  insects. 

As  to  me,  I  hardly  dared  breathe  while  looking 
at  them  for  fear  I  should  .blow  their  precioue 
lives  away,  or  some  catastrophe  should  happen 
while  we  were  there,  and  we  should  be  suspect- 
ed of  coralicide  !  However,  the  sight  was  most 
interesting.  We  watched  them  as  they  flung 
about  what  seemed  their  fire-like  white  anna, 
Kke  microscopic  opera  dancers  or  windmills ;  but 
these  apparent  arms  are,  I  believe,  all  they  pos- 
sess of  bodies.  How  wonderful  to  think  of  th» 
mighty  works  that  have  been  performed  by  the  >' 
fellow-insects  of  these  little  restless  laborers. 
What  are  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  to  them  ? 
What  did  the  writers  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights" 
imagine  equal  to  their  more  magical  achieve- 
ments 1 

Will  men  ever  keep  coral  insects  by  them  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  few  islands  and  conti- 
nents when  the  population  grows  too  large  for 
the  earthy  portion  of  earth  1  People  keep  silk- 
worms to  epm  that  beautiful  fabric  for  them ; 
and  M.  Agassiz  has  shown  there  is  no  impracti- 
cability. I  looked  at  the  large  bowl  containing 
the  weird  woricers  with  unflagging  interest,  till 
I  could  almost  fancy  minute  reefs  of  rocks  were 
rising  t^>,in  the  basin. 
\^liat  a  world  of  marvels  we  live  in,  and  alas 
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Uiat  the  splendid  wcmders  of  science 'BhoQld  be 
shut  oui  i>om  so  many  myriads  of  mankind ;  for 
that  the  marvelous  is  inalienably  dear  to  human 
nature,  witness  all  the  iaiiy  tales,  ghost  stories, 
and  supersUtions  of  all  kinds  that  have  abounded 
a|id  been  popular  from  age  to  age.  Penny  Mag- 
azines and  such  works  havAA  done  much,  but 
much  there  reipains  to  be  done  to  bring  the  sub- 
jects not  only  within  reaeh,  but  to  make  them 
more  universally  popular  and  attractive,  and  less 
technical 

At  last  wo  took  leave  of  those  marine  ouriosir 
ties,  and  wended  our  way  back,  sorry  not  to 
have  seen  M.  Agassiz  (who  was  still  absoibed  in 
dissecting  or  pickKng  for  immortality  some  ex- 
traordinary fii^  that  he  had  discovered),  but  de- 
lighted to  haye  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  hi* 
froUges. 

**M.  Agassiz  ought  indeed  to  have  an  ex- 
tensive museum,*'  said  — : — ,  **  for  I  believe  every 
body  in  the  States  makes  a  point  of  seading  off 
to  him^  pjMt  haste,  every  imaginable  reptile,  and 
ihonster,  and  nondescript  that  they  happen  to 
find."  I  should  assuredly  not  like  to  have  ihe 
(^>ejung  of  his  letters  and  parcels  if  that  is  the 
ease. 

MA.  AND  MBS.  PH£8C0TT  AT  NIHANT. 

To-day  we  went  and  dhied  early  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prescott  at  Nahant,  where  they  are 
staying  for  the  sumqier.  They  have  a  chantaing 
country  villa  on  the  beauUiiil  pen^ula  of  Na- 
hanjt.  The  town  of  Nahant  is-  a  very  pleasaQt 
watering-^lace,  about  twelve  miles  from  Boston 
by  water,  and  sixteen  by  land.  Near  Mr.  Pres- 
cott*s  house  is  a  magnificent>looking  hotel  with 
numerous  piazzas ;  the  sea-coast  view  fVom  his 
villa  is  boundless,  and  the  perpetually  high  and 
dashing  waves  fling  their  fantastic  foam,  without 
ceasing,  against  the  wild  jagged  rocki^,  which 
abound  in  every  directimi. 

We  started  by  railroad  to  go  there,  and  very 
near  us  in  the  car  was  a  respectable  looking 
negro.  Mr.  C.  S  ,  who  was  in  the  same 
ear  with  us  (also  going  to  dine  at  Mr.  Prescott's)^ 
pointed  this  man  out  to  me,  at  the  same  time 
saying,  that  this  oould  not  by  possibility  have 
happened  two  years  ago  in  this  State,  se  strong 
then  were  the  prejudices  against  any  approach 
to,  or  appearance  of  amalgapiation  with  the  black 
race.  No  one  could  certainly  appear  more  hum- 
ble and  quiet,  less  presuming  or  forward  in  his 
new  position,  than  did  this  c^ored  individual. 
^  On  our  way  to  Mr.  Prescott's,  we  stopped  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Page,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  F. 
Webster.  She  has  a  very  pretty  little  country 
bouse  at  Nahant:  she  made  many  inquiries, 
with  much  kind  feeling,  after  those  friends  whom 
she  remembers  at  Bclveir  Castle,  where  she  was 
staying  wiUi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Prescott  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  people  I  ever  met  with 
—as  delightful  as  his  own  most  delightful  books : 
he  talks  of  going,  to  Europe  next  year.  He  tells 
me  he  has  never  visited  either  Mexico  or  Peru. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  interest  he  must  have 
felt  in  his  own  matchless  works  did  npt  impd 


him  to  go  to  both.  Mrs.  Prescott  is  veiydeli- 
catci  with  most  gentle  and  pleasing  manners. 
One  of  the  guests  was  a  niece  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  her  mother  heing  Lord  Lyndhurat*s  sister. 

After  a  most  interesting  and  agreeable  visit, 
we  returned  by  water  to  Boston.-  The  sea  was 
blue  as  a  frfain  of  sparkling  sapphire — quite 
Mediterraneanic !  Nahant  is  certainly  a  delight- 
ful place  of  summer  residence,  though  it  wants 
shade ;  trees  in  general  most  positively  refuse  to 
grow  there,  and  there  are  but  a  few,  which  an 
taken  as  much  care  of  as  if  they  were  the  most 
precious  exotics;  but  Nahant  and  they  do  not 
agree.  They  hare  quite  a  pouting  su&y  look ; 
and  it  is  almost  as  fad  to  loojc  at  them  as  it  is  to 
see  the  girdled  trees,  which  look  )ik6  fkeletons 
of  malefecUnn  bleaching  in  the  wind.  At  des- 
sert, at  Mr.  Prescott*s,  there  was  a  huge  mag- 
nifioent  water^nelon,  that  almost  might  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Cochituate  Pond,  and 
supplied  Boston  with  the  crystal  element  for  a 
day.  > 

In  returning  through-  the  harbor  of  Boston 
fironi  Nsdiant,  we  -^ere  full  of  admiration  of  its 
scenery :  the  many  lovely  island's  with  which  it  ia 
beautifully  studded,  and  the  superb  view  of  Bos- 
ton itself  so  nobly  surmounted  l^  its  crowii*lika. 
State  H»use,  enchanted  us. 

MH.  ANB  MRS.  J.  ORINNBLL. — NSW  BBDFOBO  AND 
>mT8K0tf. 

Since  I  wrote  this,  we  have  had  a  Tery  agree- 
able little  tour»  We  have  received*  through  Mrl. 
W — r^  1  kind  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jj 
Qrinnell  to  visit  them  at  New  Bedford.  That 
town  is  'galled  "  the  City  of  Palaces,^'  from  the 
beautiful  buildings  it  contains:  it  is  also  the 
great  whaling  metropolis  of  the  North.  It  is 
about  fifty-six  milek  ^m  hence. 

The  American^  give  theit  cities  most  poetical 
and  significant  desigUations,  and  sometimes  one 
town  will  have  a  variety  of  these.  For  instance, 
this,  I  beUeve,  is  not  only  called  the  Oranite  City, 
but  the  Trimountain  City.  PhiladMphia  is  tito 
city  of  Brotherly  Love,  or  the  Iron  City.  Buf- 
fiUo/  the  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes ;  New  Haven, 
the  City  of  Ehns,  dtc.  I  think  the  American 
imagination  is  more  florid  than  ours.  I  agi 
afraid  matter-of-fact  John  Bull,  if  he  attempted 
such  a  fanciful  classification,  would  make  s«d 
work  of  it  Perhaps  we  should  have  Birming- 
ham, the  City  of  Buttons  or  Warming-pans; 
Nottingham,  the  City  of  Stockings;  Sheffield, 
the  Ci^  of  Knives  and  Forks,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiUis,  and  Mr.  WiUis*s  musical 
brother,  were  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Grinneirs  bean* 
tiful  mansion.  We  paid  i|  visit  to  an  immense 
whale-ship  that  is  in  the  course  of  busy  prepare* 
tion  for  her  voyage — to  the  South  Seas,  I  believe. 
The  whale-fishery  is  very  extensively  carried  on 
at  New  Bedford.  The  pofKilation  is  about  fifteen 
thousand,  almost  all  engaged  directly  or  indirect 
ly  in  this  trade.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery, 
which  is  said  to  be  continuxdiy  increasing. 

The  system  on  which  they  conduct  their  whal* 
ing  operations,  seems  to  be  a  very  judicious  one. 
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Every  one  of  the  crew  has  a  share  in  the  profits 
or  losses  of  the  expedition ;  it  becomes,  there- 
Sore,  his  interest  to  do  all  he  possibly  can  to 
render  the  voyage  a  prosperous  one.  All  are 
eager,  all  on  the  look-out,  all  are  quite  sure  to 
•xert  their  energies  to  the  utmost,  and  perhaps 
this  is  one  secret  of  the  success  that  attends  the 
American  whaling-sHps. 

Mrs.  Grinnell  had  a  little  convertasione  the 
other  evening,  and  among  Ae  visitors  was  a 
beautiful  young  Quaker  lady,  a  descendant  of 
WiUiam  Penn.  She  was  an  extremely  pleasing 
person,  and  her  conversation  was  veiy  animated 
and  interesting.  Imagining  that  perhaps  I  had 
never  been  in  the  society  of  Quakers  before,  she 
cleverly  contrived  to  converse  in  {he  most  pleas- 
ant and  delightful  manner,  without  once  bringing 
in  either  "thee,"  or  "thou,"  or  "you,"  though 
she  was  talking  to  me  almost  all  the  evening. 

I  remarked  this  omission,  and  was  afterward 
certain  of  it  when  Mrs.  Willis  told  me  the  lady 
informed  her  of  the  fact  before  going  away,  and 
gave  her  that  reason  for  her  delicate,  scrupulous 
abstinence.  She  would  not  say  "  you"  in  short ; 
ahd  "  thee"  and  "  thou"  she  thought  would  ap- 
pear strange  to  me.  I  was  told  her  family  are 
in  possession  of  a  splendid  silver  tea-service 
which  belonged  to  their  celebrated  ancestor, 
William  Penn. 

We  went  fVom  New  Bedford  to  Martha^s  Vine- 
yard, an  island  in  the  Atlantic  not  far  from  New 
Bedford.  Th«re  we  staid  a  few  days  at  an  un- 
pretending, neat  hotel,  of  small  dimensions — ^not 
the  chief  hotel,  where  the  mistress,  we  found, 
was  unaccommodating  ahd  dispbligiilg — a  very 
rare  thing  in  America.  On  taking  refuge  at  the 
other  hotel,  we  found  we  had  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate ourselves,  for  a  more  kind-hearted,  atten- 
tive person  I  never  found  than  our  new  hostess. 
She,  poor  soul,  was  in  affliction  at  the  time ;  for 
her  son  was  about  to  go  off  to  California — indeed 
his  departure  took  place  for  that  distant  region 
the  morning  after  our  arrival. 

What  misery  has  this  Califomian  emigration 
brought  on  thousands  of  families — ^unknown,  in- 
calculable wretchedness  !  There  was,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  melancholy  chorus  of  wailing  and 
■obs  when  the  dreaded  moment  actually  arrived ; 
but  her  domestic  sorrows  did  not  make  the  ex- 
cellent mother  of  the  family  neglect  her  guests. 
Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  conduce  to  our 
comfort ;  and  her  daughter's  attention  and  her 
own  were  unremitting. 

Her  daughter  was  a  smart  intelligent  lassie. 
One  day,  when  she  was  in  the  room,  her  mother 
htirried  in  to  ask  some  question  relative  to  dinner, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  She  had  previously^ 
been  baking,  and  her  hands,  and  arms  too,  I  be- 
lieve, were  white  with  flour.  This  very  much 
annoyed  her  neat,  particular,  and  precise  daugh- 
ter, who  kept  dustkig  her  daintily,  and  trying  to 
wipe  it  off,  and  drawing  her  mother^s  attention 
to  it  with  groat  pertinacity.  At  last  the  mother 
said  she  hadn't  had  time  to  get  rid  of  it — ^hoped 
the  lady  would  excuse  it,  with  other  apologies, 
and  the  daughter  was  a  little  pacified.     One 


&ould  hardly  have  expected  so  much  susoeptt- 
bility  in  such  matters  in  a  little  out^f-the-wmy 
town  on  an  island  like  Martha's  Vineyard. 

When  we  came  away  I  felt  it  was  quite  a 
firiend  I  was  taking  leave  of,  though  we  had 
been  there  so  short  a  time,  so  good  and  kind  did 
We  find  her.  On  the  table  in  her  little  parior, 
instead  of  the  horrid  novels  so  commonly  to  be 
seen  in  America,  were  ^e  "  Penny  Magazine," 
and  other  works  of  that  species. 

From  Martha's  Vineyard  we  went  to  Wood«- 
ville,  a  quiet  httle  village  by  the  sea.  I  had 
promised  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  J.  Grinnell,  at 
the  residence  of  a  friend  of  hers,  situated  on  an 
island  very  near  tiiis  place  (to  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Grinnell  had  lately  gone  from  New  Bed- 
ford), We  were  at  a  very  nice  little  hotel,  in- 
deed, at  Woodsville,  the  master  of  which  was  a 
Mr.  Webster,  who  had  called  one  of  his  sons 
Daniel,  after  the  famous  statesman,  the  pride  of 
old  Massachusetts. 

At  this  hotel  there  was  an  admirable  specimen 
of  an  American  female  waiter  and  housemaid : 
in  short,  a  domestic  factotum.  She  was  exces- 
sively civil,  obliging,  active,  and  attentive,  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  forward  or  intrusive,  always 
willing  to  do  whatever  one  require  of  her.  AU 
together  a  very  prepossessing  personage  is  Ma- 
demoiselle Caroline — not  the  fiunous  female 
equestrian  of  Paris,  but  the  excellent  and  ac- 
complished Waitress  and  chambermaid  at  Woods- 
ville, whom  I  beg  to  introduce  to  the  reader,  and 
to  immortality.  The  mistress  of  the  hotel  cooked 
far  us  herself,  and  she  W&s  quite  a  eordon-bleu^  I 
assure  you.  Her  chicken  pies  and  her  puddings 
were  of  the  sublimest  description. 

The  morning  was  lovely,  the  sea  spariding 
with  a  myriad  lustres,  the  air  of  Ausonian  clear- 
ness and  purity,  when  we  went  to  Nausbon,  an 
exquisite  little  island  (one  of' a  cluster  of  the 
islands  called  the  Elizabeth  Group).  We  start- 
ed in  a  small  boht  manned  by  the  twe  sons  of 
our  host,  and  before  very  long  we  entered  a  little 
creek,  and  soon  landed  on  the  beautiful  shore  of 
fairy-like  Nausbon.  (This  is  of  course  its  old 
Indian  name,  and  long  may  it  retain  it). 

We  found  Mr.  Grinnell  kindly  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us  and  drive  us  to  the  island  palace  of  the 
proprietor  of  Nausbon,  for  to  Mr.  S  ,  the 
whole  beauteous  island  belongs. — ^What  an  en- 
viable possession !  Though  not  given  to  pilfer- 
ing propensitiesi  I  should  like  to  pick  Mr.  S- *8 

pocket  of  this  gem !  We  started  in  a  somewhat 
sledge-like  vehicle  d  lafliche  (as  our  old  Belgian 
courier  Marcotte  used  to  say),  for  the  house,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  seated  in  a  large  cool  apart- 
ment with  Mrs.  Grinnell,  and  the  kindly,  cor- 
dial Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Isle,  whose  welcome 
hod  much  of  unworldly  heartiness  about  it.  I 
longed  to  explore  the  beautiful  island,  and  when 
I  did  so,  my  anticipations  wero  not  disappointed. 

Nausbon  is  a  little  America  in  itself  There 
are  miniatures  of  her  wild,  illimitable,  awful  old 
forests — a  beautiful  little  diamond  edition  of  her 
wonderful  lakes,  a  fiiiry  representation  of  her 
variety  of  scenerjr,  a  page  torn  from  hfer  ancient 
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Itidiim  aMociations  and  remains.  There  too  are 
her  customs,  her  manners^  her  spirit,  and  char- 
acter ;  in  short,  k  is  a  Httle  pocket  America  (and 
enough  to  make  the  chief  superintendent  of  any 
police  himself  a  pick-pocket),  a  Lilipatian  WeM^ 
em  World,  a  compressed  Colombia.  But  its 
^ees  are  not  liliputian,  they  are  magnificent. 

^We  drove^  under  a  Taried  shtde  for  a  long 
time,  and  saw  lovely  views  through  openings  in 
the  woods.  At  last  after  tearing  and^crackling 
Hkmg  through  a  thick  growth  of  timber  and  un- 
derwood, we  emerged  upon  a  truly  magnificent 
prospect.  We  were  on  a  height,  and  on  either 
side  were  lovely  woods,  valleys,  and  gentle  emi- 
nences ;  and  in  front  the  glorious  Atlantic.  After 
enjoying  this  beauteous  view  for  some  time,  the 
Lord  of  Naushon  took  us  to  see  a  still,  secluded 
part  of  the  forest,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  sunny 
clearing,  surrounded  by  partly  overshadowing 
trees  in  the  heart  of  a  sequestered  island,  em- 
bosomed in  the  mighty  ocean,  was  a  single  grave, 
that  of  the  only  and  adored  son  of  our  itin^able 
hosts.;'  indeed,  their  only  child.  Almost  close 
to  this  simple  grave  was  a  semi-circular  seat. 

"There  often,"  said  Mr.  S ,  "we  oome  fai 

the  summer  time  and  spend  the  evening,  and 
frequently  bring  our  friends,  too,  with  us,  and  it 
is  a  melancholy  happiness  to  foel  he  is  near 
almost,  as  it  were,  with  us." 

Here  we  all  remained  for  some  time :  the  birds 
were  singing,  the  sea  so  cafan  you  could  scarcely 
just  then  at  that  distanpe  hear  its  everlasting 
resounding  voice.  You  might  look  through  the 
opening  in  the  woods,  up  and  up,  and  the  clear 
cloudless  sky  would  seem  almost  receding  from 
your  gaze  (like  the  horizon  when  you  are  ad- 
vancing toward  it),  yet  bluer-  and  bluer,  brighter 
and  brighter.  All  was  beauty  and  enchantment ! 
and  there  lay  the  lonely  dead — ^who  could  daie 
to  say  in  unconsecrated  ground  1  where  Nature 
was  so  wild  and  beautifrd,  and  Nature*s  Creator 
seemed  so  nigh — and  where  that  grand  untrodden 
ground  with  nothing  to  desecrato  it,  was  ever 
bathed  hy  the  tears  of  hallowed  parental  afiec- 
tion  1  How  blessed  and  sacred  it  appeared !  To 
think,  in  contrast  with  this  grave,  of  our  dead  in 
crowded  city  church-yards!  But  I  trust  that 
unutterably  detestable  system  will  soon  be  done 
away  with. 

If  what  I  have  related  seems  strange  to  you, 
you  must  recollect  that  in  America  it  is  often 
the  case;  at  least,  I  have  frequently  heard  so 
before  I  came  here.  In  the  quiet  gsurden,  or  in 
the  wood  near  the  house,  .often  sleep  in  their 
last  slumber  the  beloved  members  of  the  family, 
not  banished  from  the  every-day  associations  of 
the  survivors,  and  almost  seeming  to  have  still 
some  participation  in  their  feelings,  in  their  woes, 
and  their  pleasures.  I  could  almost  fhncy,  after 
seeing  that  B^en  for  the  dead,  Mount  Auburn, 
and  remembering  this  affectionate  custom,  that 
is  one  reason  why  death  does  not  seem  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded  or  deplored  in  America,  as  with  us. 
If  I  recollect  correctly,  the  only  words  on  the 
modest  head-stone  were,  "  'Bo  our  beloved  Son." 

After  willingly  remaining  some  time  hefe,  be- 


side this  simple  Christian  tomb,  we  went  to  see 
a]i  ancient  place  of  Indian  sepulture.  The  corpses, 
I  believe,  had  mostly  been  dug  up— ^poor  Indians ; 
hardly- allowed  to  rest  in  ^eir  graves!    Mrs. 

S told  me  that  the  first  time  Naushon  had 

passed  into  white  men*s  hands  from  those  of  the 
red  chiers,  this  exquisite  island,  with  all  ite 
lovely  and  splendid  woods,  iU  herds  of  wild 
deer,  and  all  ito  fair  lands,  it  had  been  sold  for 
an  old  coat  (I  think  a  little  fire-water  must 
have  entered  into  the  bargain).  After  hearing 
this,  I  began  to  think  feu  squire  and  squaw 
Naushon  oC  the  olden  time  and  their  clan  hardly 
deserved  to  rest  in  tiieir  graves. 

Our  excellent  hosts  most  kindly  pressed  us  to 
stay  at  Naushon,  but  my  plans  dM  not  adipit  of 
this ;  so,  enchanted -with  their  delectable  island, 
and  full  of  gratitude  for  all  their  cordial  firiendli- 
ness  and  truly  American  hospitality  toward  n% 
we  took  leave  of  them  and  Mrs.  Grinnell,  in  the 
evening,  and  returned  to  the  main  land:  The 
weather  became  veiy  unpropitious,  and  it  blew 
and  rained  heavily.  However,  we  arrived  in 
damp  safety  at  our  hotel. 

OI^BAL  TAYLOS. 

Genera]  Taylor  received  us  most  kindly.  Hr 
had  had  two  councils  to  preside  over  that  mom* 
ing,  and  when  we  first  arrived  at  the  White 
House,  he  was  actually  engaged  in  an  extn 
Session  of  Council — in  short,  overwhelmed  with 
business,  which  rendered  it  doubly  kind  imd 
amiable  of  him  to  receive  us.  Mrs.  Bliss, 'the 
charming  daughter  of  the  President,  /was  in  the 
drawing-room  when  we  first  went  in.  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor'has  delicate  health,  and  does  not  do  the  hon* 
ors  of  the  Presidential  mansion.  Mrs.  BUss  re* 
ceived  us  most  cordially  and  courteously,  saying 
her  fethe^  would  come  as  soon  as  his  presenoo 
eould  be  dispensed  with.  Presently  after  tiie 
President  made  his  appearance :  his  manners  are 
winningly  frank,  simple,  and  kind,  and  though 
characteristically  distinguished  by  much  straights 
forwardness,  there  is  not  the  slightest  roughness 
in  his  address.  There  was  a  quick,  keen,  eagle- 
like expression  in  the  eye  which  reminded  me  a 
little  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington's. 

He  commenced  an  animated  conversation  with 

Madame  C  de  la  B and  us :  among  other 

things,  speaking  of  the  routes,  he  recommended 
me  to  follow,  steam  navigation,  Mexico,  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  6lc. 

Ho  was  so  exceedin^y  good-natured  as  to 
talk  a  great  deal  to  my  little  giri  about  roses  and 
lilies,  as  if  he  had  been  quite  a  botanist  all  his 
life.  This  species  of  light,  dafiydown-dilly  talk 
was  so  particularly  and  amiably  considerate  and 
kind  to  her,  that  it  overcame  her  shyness  at  once, 
and  the  (freed  she  had  entertained  of  not  undep> 
standing  what  he  might  say  to  her. 

I  was  quite  sorry  when  the  time  came  for  us 
to  leave  the  White  House.  General  Taylor 
strongly  advised  me  not  to  leave  America  with<> 
out  seeing  St.  Louis :  he  said  he  considered  4t 
altogether  periiaps  the  most  interesting  town  in 
the  Umted  States :  he  said  he  recollected  the 
greater  part  of  it  a  deep  dense  forest.   He  spoke 
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very  kindly  of  England,  and  adveiting'to  the 
approaching  acceleration  and  extenaion  of  steam 
communication  between  her  and  America  (the 
oon(emplated  competition  about  to  be  establi^ed 
by  **  CoOina's  line")  he  exclaimed,  **  TTie  voyage 
wiH  be  made  shorter  and  shorter,  and  I  escpect 
England  and  America  will  foon  be  quite  along- 
side of  each  other,  ma'am.'* 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  sir,"  I  most  hearty 
responded,  at  which  he  bowed  and  smfled. 

**We  are  the  same  people,"  he  condnuedi 
*^  and  it  is  good  for  both  to  see  more  of  each 
other." 

*  "  Yes,*  I  replied,  "  and  thus  all  detestable  old 
prejudices  will  die  away." 

"I  hope  so,"  he  said,  **it  will  be  for  the  ad- 
Tantageofbolh." 

He  continued  in  this  strain,  and  spoke -so 
nobly  of  England,  that  it  made  one's  heart  bound 
to  hear  him.  And  he  evidently  felt  what  he  said ; 
indeed,  I  am  suit  that  honest,  high-hearted,  true- 
as-steel,  old  hero  could  not  say  any  thing  he  did 
not  feel  or  think. 

A  little  while  before  we  took  leave  he  said,  **I 
hope  you  will  visit  my  farm  near  Natchez :  Cy- 
press Grove  is  the  name — a  sad  name,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  ^*  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  inter- 
esting." I  thanked  him,  and  promised  so  to  4o. 
A  short  time  previously,  after  talking  about  the 
beauties  of  Mature  in  the  South,  General  Taylor 

had  said  to  V ,  that  he  longed  to  return  to 

that  farm,  and  to  his  quiet  home  near  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  added,  that  he  was  sorely 
tired  of  public  life;  and  the  harassing  responsi- 
bilities df  his  high  office.  The  President  insist- 
ed most  courteously  on  conducting  us  to  our 
carriage,  and  bareheaded  he  hand^  us  in,  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  till  we  drove  off,  and  cordially 
reiterating  many  kind  and  friendly  wishes  for 
oar  prosperous  journey,  and  health,  and  safety. 


THE  HUNTER'S  WIFE. 

TOM  COOPER  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
North  American  trapper.  Slightly  but  pow- 
erfully made,  with  a  hardy,  weather-beaten,  yet 
handsome  face,  strong,  indefatigable,  and  a  crack 
•hot,  he  was  admirably  adapted  for  a  hunter's 
Kfe.  For  many  years  he  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  have  a  home,  but  lived  like  the  beasts  he 
hunted-^wandering  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  in  pursuit  of  game.  AH  who  knew 
Tom  were  much  surprised  when  he  came,  with 
a  pretty  young  wife,  to  settle  within  three  mfles 
of  a  planter*s  farm.  Many  pitied  the  poor  young 
creature,  who  would  have  to  lead  such  a  solitary 
life;  while  others  said :  **  If  she  was  fool  enough 
to  marry  him,  it  was  her  own  look  out."  For 
nearly  four  months  Tom  remained  at  home,  and 
employed  his'  time  in  making  the  old  hut  he  had 
fixed  on  fbr  their  residence  more  ctoifortable. 
He  cleared  and  tilled  a  small  spot  of  land  around 
it,  and  Susan  began  to  hope  that  for  her  sake  be 
would  settle  down  quietly  as  a  squatter.  But 
these  visions  of  happiness  were  soon  dispelled, 
for  as  soon  as  this  work  was  fimshed  be  recom- 
Bieneed  liis  old  erratic  mode  of  lifo,  and  was 


often  absent  for  weeks  together,  leaving  his  wifo 
alone,  yet  not  unprotected,  for«ince  his  marriage 
old  Nero,  a  favorite  hound,  was  always  left  at 
home  as  her  guaidian.  He  was  a  noUe  dog — a 
cross  between  the  old  Scottish  deerhound  and 
the  bloodhound,  and  would  hunt  an  Indian  as 
well  as  a  deer  or  bear,  which  Tom  said,  **  vtMM  a 
proof  they  Ingins  was  a  sort  o^  waimint,  or  why 
should  the  brute  beast  take  to  hunt  'cm^  nat'ral 
like— him  that  took  no  notice  o'  white  men !" 

One  clear,  cold  morning,  about  two  yean  after 
their  marriage,  Susan  was  awakened  by  a  loud 
crash,  immediately  succeeded  by  Nero's  ^Mp 
baying.  She  recollected  that  she  had  shut  him 
in  the  house  as  usual  the  night  before.  Suppos- 
ing he  had  winded  some  solitary  wolf  or  bear 
prowling  around  the  hut^  and  effected  hb  escape, 
she  took  little  notice  of  the  circumstance ;  but  a 
few  moments  after  came  a  shrill  wild  cry,  which 
made  her  blood  run  cold.  To  spring  fronr  her 
bed,  throw  on  her  clothes,  and  rush  fimn  the  hut, 
was  the  worit  of  a  minute.  She  no  longer  doubted 
what  the  hound  was  in  pursuit  of  Fearful 
thoughts  shot  through  her  brain:  she  called 
wildly  on  Nero,  and  to  her  joy  he  came  darling 
through'  the  thiok  underwood.  As  the  dog  drew 
nearer  she  saw  that  he  galloped  heavily,  and 
carried  in  has  mouth  some  large  dark  creature. 
Her  brain  reeled ;  she  felt  a  cold  and  sioklj 
shudder  dart  throu|^  her  limbe.  But  Susan  was 
a  hunter's  daughter,  and  all  her  life  had  been 
accustomed  to  witness  scenes  of  danger  and  of 
horror,  and  in.  this  school  had  learned  to  subdue 
the  natural-  timidity  of  her  character.  With  a 
powerful  effort  she  recovered  herself^  just  as  Nero 
dropped  at  her  feet  a  Uttle  Indian  child,  appa- 
rently between  three  and  four  years  old.  She 
bent  down  over  him,  but  there  was  no  sound  or 
motion ;  she  placed  her  hand  on  his  little  naked 
chest ;  the  heart  within  had  ceitsed  to  beat — he 
was  dead !  The  deep  marks  of  the  dog's  fangs 
were  visible  on  the  neck,  but  the  body  was  mn 
torn.  Old  Nero  stood  with  his  large  bright  eyes 
fixed  on  the  fkce  of  his  mistress,  fawning  on  her, 
as  if  he  expected  to  be  praised  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  seemed  to  wonder  why  she  looked  so 
terrified.  But  Susan  spumed  him  from  her, 
and  the  fierce  animal,  who  would  have  pulled 
down  an  Indian  as  he  would  a  deer,  crouched 
humbly  at  the  young  woman's  feet.  Susan  car- 
ried the  little  body  gently  in  her  arms  to  the  hut, 
end  laid  it  en  her  own  bed.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  seize  a  loaded  ride  that  hung  over  the  fire- 
place, and  shoot  the  hound ;  and  yet  she  felt  she 
oould  not  do  it,  for  in  the  lone  life  she  led  tlie 
fiiithfiil  animal  seemed  like  a  dear  and  valued 
friend,  who  loved  and  watched  over  her,  as  if 
aware  of  the  precious  charge  intrusted  to  him. 
She  thought  also  of  what  her  husband  would  say, 
when  on  his  return  he  should  find  his  old  com- 
panion dead.  Susan  had  never  seen  Tom  roused. 
To  her  he  had  ever  shown  nothing  but  kindness ; 
yet  she  feared  as  wiell  as  Ipvcd  him,  fbr  there  was 
a  fire  in  those  dark  eyes  which  told  of  deep,  wild 
passions  hidden  in  his  breast,  and  she  knew  that 
the  Uvee  of  a  Whole  tribe  of  Indians  would  be 
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Ii|^  in  the  balance  against  that  of  his  faverite 
limind. 

Having  Securely  fastened  up  Nero,  Susan, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  proceeded  to  examine  the 
ground  around  the  hut  In  several  places  she 
observed  the  impression  of  a  small  moccasined 
foot,  but  not  8  child's.  The  track?  were  deeply 
marked,  unlike  the  usual  light,  elastic  tread  o^ 
an  Indian.  From  this  circumstance  Susan  easily 
-inferred  that  the  woman  had  been  carrying  her 
child  when  attacked  by  the  dog-  There  was 
nothing  to  show  why  she  had  come  so  near  the 
hut:  most  probably  the  hopes  of  some  petty 
plunder  had  been  the  inducement.  Susan  did 
not  dare  to  wander  far  from  home,  fearing  a  band 
of  Indians  might  be  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
returned -sorrowfully  to  the  hut,  and  employed 
herself  in  blocking  up  the  window,  or  rather  the 
hole  where  the  window  had  been,  for  the  powev- 
fiil  hound  had  in  liis  leap  dashed  out  the  entire 
frame,  and  shattered  it  to  pieces.  When  this 
was  finished,  Susan  dug  a  grav«,  and  in  it  laid 
the  little  Indian  boy.  She  made  it  elose  to  the 
hut,  for  she  could  not  bear  that  wohres  should 
devour  those  delicate  limbs,  and  she  knew  that 
there  it  would  be  safe.  The  next  day  Tom  re- 
Ufmed.  He  had  been  very  unsuccessful  and 
intended  sotting  out  again  in  a  few  days  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction. 

"  Susan,"  he  said,  when  he  had  heard  her  sad 
story,  **  I  wish  you'd  lef '  the  child  where  the  dog 
killed  him.  The  squaw's  high  sartain  to  come 
back  a^seekin'  for  the  body,  and  *tis  a  pity  the 
poor  crittur  should  be  disi^inted.  Besides,  ^e 
Ingins  will  be  high  sartain  to  put  it  down  to  us ; 
whereas  if  so  be  as  they'd  found  the  body  'pQn 
the  spot,  maybe  thoyM  onderstand  as  'twas  an 
accident  like,  for  they're  unkimmon  cunning 
warmint,  though  they  an't  got  sense  like  Chris- 
tians." 

"Why  do  you  think  the  poor  woman  came 
here  1"  said  Susan.  **  I  never  knew  an  Indian 
squaw  so  near  the  hut  before." 

She  fancied  a  dark  shadow  flitted  across  her 
husband's  brow.  He  made  no  reply ;  and  on  her 
repeating  the  question,  said  angrily — ^how  should 
be  knowl  'Twas  as  well  to  ask  for  a  beitf's 
reasons  .as  an  Ingin's. 

Tom  only  staid  at  home  long  enough  to  mend 
the  broken  window,  and  plant  a  small  spot  of 
Indian  com,  aild  then  again  set  out,  telling 
Susan  not  to  expect  him  home  in  less  than  a 
month.  "  If  that  squaw  comes  this  way  agin," 
he  said,  "as  maybe  she  will,  jist  put  out  any 
broken  victuals  you've  a-got  for  the  poor  crittur; 
though  maybe  she  won't  come,  for  they  Ingins 
be  onkimmon  skeary,"  Susan  wondered  at  his 
taking  an  interest  in  the  woman,  and  often  thought 
of  that  dark  look  she  had  noticed,  and  of  Tom's 
unwillingness  to  speak  on  the  subject.  She 
never  knew  that  on  his  last  hunting  expedition, 
when  hiding  Some  skins  which  he  intended  to 
fetch  on  his  return,  he  had  observed  an  Indian 
watching  him,  and  had  shot  him  with  as  Uttle 
mercy  as  he  would  have  shown  a  wolf  On 
Tom's  return  to  the  spot  the  body  was  gone ; 


and  in  the  aofi  damp  soil  ^as  the  mark  of  an 
Indian  squaw's  foot,  pnd  by  its  side  a  little 
child's.  He  was  sonr  then  for  the  deed  he  had 
done :  he  thought  of  the  grief  of  the  poor  widow, 
and  how  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  live  until 
she  could  reach  her  tribe,  who  were  far,  far  dis-- 
tant,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and 
new  tq  feel  that  through  his  n)e§ns,  too,  she  had 
lost  her  child,  put  thoughts  into  his  mind  that 
had  never  before  found  a  place  there.  Ha 
thought  that  one  God  had  formed  the  Red  Man 
as  well  as  the  White — of  the  souls  of  the  ma^y 
Indiana  hurried  into  eternity  by  his  unerring 
rifle ;  and  they  perhaps  were  more  fitted  for  their 
"  happy  hunting-grounds"  than  he  for  the  whit^ 
man*s  Heaven.  In  this  state  of  mind,  every 
word  his  wifb  had  said  to  hitn  seemed  a  reproaeh, 
and  he  was  glad  again  to  be  alone  in  the  forest 
with  his  rifle  and  Us  hounds. 

The  afternoon  of  the  third  day  after  Tom's  do- 
paiti^e,  as  Susan  was  sitting  at  work,  she  heaid 
something  scratching  and  whining  at  the  doox: 
Nero,  who  was  by  her  side,  evinced  no  signs  of 
anger,  but  ran  to  the  door,  showing  his  white 
teeth,  as  was  his  custom  when  pleased.  Susao 
unbarred  it,  when  to  her  astonishment  thib  two 
deerhoimds  her  husband  had  taken  with  him 
.walked  into  the  hut,  looking  weaiy  and  toiled 
At  first  she  thought  Tom  might  have  kiUed  a 
deer  not  far  from  home,  and  had  brou^t  her  a 
fresh  supply  of  venison ;  but  no  one  was  there. 
She  rushed  from  the  hut,  and  soon,  breathless 
and  terrified,  reached  the  squatter's  cabin.  John 
Wilton  and  his  three  sons  were  just  returned 
from  the  clearings,- when  Susan  ran  into  their 
comfortable  kitchen ;  her  long  black  hair  stream- 
ing on  her  shoulders,  and  her  wild  and  bloodshot 
eyast  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  maniac.  In 
a  few  unconnected  words  she  explained  to  them 
the  cause  of  her  terror,  and  implored  them  to  set 
off  inmiediately  in  search  of  her  husband.  It 
Was  in  vain  they  told  her  of  the  uselessness  of 
going  at  that  time — of  the  impossibility  of  follow- 
ing a  trail  in  the  dark.  She  said  she  would  go 
herself;  she  felt  sore  of  finding  him  (  and  at  last 
they  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  prevent  her 
leaving  the  house. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  Wilton  and  his 
two  sons  were  mounted,  and  ready  to  set  out,  in- 
tending to  take  Nero  with  them ;  but  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  leave  his  mistress :  he  re- 
sisted passively  for  some  time,  until  one  of  the 
you^g  men  attempted  to  |>ass  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  to  drag  him  away :  then  his  forbcaranqs 
vanished;  he  sprung  on  his  tormentor,  threw 
him  dovm,  and  would  have  strangled  him  if 
Susan  had  not  been  present  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  make  Nero  accompany  them,  they  Icfk 
without  him,  bnt  had  not  proceeded  many  mika 
before  he  and  his  mistress  were  at  their  side. 
They  begged  Susan  to  return,  told  her  of  the 
hardships  she  must  endure,  and  of  the  incon- 
venienee  she  would  be  to  them.  It  was  of  no 
avail ;  she  had  but  one  answer :  "  I  am  a  hnnt- 
er's  daughter,  and  a  hunter's  wife."  She  toU 
them  that  knowing  bdw  oseful  Nero  would  be  to 
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them  in  their  seaich,  she  had  vecretlj  taken  a 
horse  and  followed  them. 

The  paity  rode  first  to  Tom  Cooper^s  hut,  and 
there  hating  dismounted,  leading  their  horses 
through  the  forest,  followed  the  trail,  as  only 
men  long  accustomed  to  a  savage  life  can  do. 
At  night  they  lay  on  the  ground,  covered  with 
their  thidL  bear-skin  cloaks :  for  Susan  only  they 
heaped  up  a  bed  of  dried  leaves ;  but  she-  re^s^ 
to  occupy  it,  sayidg  it  was  her  duty  to  bear  the 
same  hardships  they  did.  Ever  since  their  de- 
parture she  had  shown  no  sign  of  sorrow.  Al- 
though slight  and  delicately  formed,  she  never 
appeared  fatigued :  her  whole  soul  was  abkoibed 
m  one  longing  desire — to  find  her  husband's 
body ;  fot  from  the  first  she  had  abandoned  the 
hope  of  efer  again  seeing  him  in  life.  This  de- 
sire supported  her  through  every  t^g.  f  arly 
the  next  morning  they  were  again  on  the  trai}. 
About  noon,  as  they  were  crossing  a  small  brook, 
the  hound  suddenly  dashed  away  ftom  them,  and 
was  lost  in  the  thicket.  At  first  they  fancied 
they  might  have  crossed  the  track  of  a  deer  or 
wolf;  but  a  long  mournful  howl  soon  told  the 
•ad  truth,  for  not  far  from  the  brook  lay  the 
faithful  dog  on  the  dead  body  of  his  master,  which 
was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  an.  Indian  arrow. 

The  murderer  had  apparently  been  afraid  to 
hpproath  on  account  of  the  dogs,  for  the  body 
Dvas  left  as  it  had  feUen>-:not  even  the  rifle  was 
gone.  No  sign  of  Indians  could  be  discovered 
save  one  small  footprint,  which  was  instantly 
pronounced  to  be  that  of  a  squaw.  Susan  showed 
no  grief  at  the  sight  of  the  body ;  she  maintained 
the  same  forced  calmness,  and  seemed  comforted 
that  it  was  found.  Old  Wilton  staid  with  her 
to  remove  all  that  now  remained  of  her  darling 
husband,  and  his  two  sons  again  set  out  on  the 
trail,  which  soon  led  them  into  the  opch  prairie, 
where  it  was  easily  trac^  through  the  tall  thick 
grass.  They  continued  riding  all  that  afternoon, 
and  the  next  morning  by  daybreak  were  again 
on  the  track,  which  they  followed  to  the  banks 
«f  a  wide  but  shallow  stream.  There  they  saw 
the  remafais  of  a  fire.  One  of  the  brothers  thrust 
his  hand  among  the  ashes,  which  were  still  warm. 
They  crossed  the  river,  and  in  the  soft  sand  on 
the  opposite  bank  saw  again  the  print  of  small 
moccasined  footsteps.  Here  they  were  at  a 
loss ;  for  the  rank  prairie  grass  had  been  con- 
sumed by  one  of  those  fearful  fires  so  common 
in  the  prunes,  and  in  its  stead  grew  short  sweet 
heibage,  where  even  an  Indian's  eye  could  ob- 
serve no  trace.  They  were  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  the  pursuit,  when  Richard,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  called  his  brother's  attention 
to  Nero,  who  had  of  his  own  accord  left  his  mis- 
tress to  accompany  them,  as  if  he  now  under- 
stood what  they  were  about  The  hound  was 
trotting  to  and  fro,  with  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
as  if  endeavoring  to  pick  out  a  cold  scent.  Ed- 
ward laughed  at  his  brother,  and  pointed  to  the 
track  of  a  deer  that  had  conie  to  drink  at  the 
river.  At  last  he  agreed  to  follow  Neto,  who 
was  now  cantering  slowly  across  the  prairie. 
The  pace  gradually  increased,  until,  on  a  spot 


where  the  grass  bad  grown  more  luxuriantly 
than  elsewhere,  Nero  threw  up  his  nose,  gave  a 
deep  bay«  and  started  off  at  so  furious  a  pace, 
that  although  well  mounted,  they  had  great  di^ 
ficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him^  He  soon  brought 
them  to  the  bordets  of  another  forest,  where, 
finding  It  impossible  to  take  their  horses  further, 
they  tethered  them  to  a  tree,  and  set  off  again 
on  foot.  They  lost  sight  of  the  hound,  but  still 
from  time  to  time  heaid  his  loud  baying  far 
away.  At  last  they  fkncied  it  sounded  nearer 
instead  of  becoming  less  distinct ;  and  of  this 
they  were  soon  convinced.  They  still  went  on 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
until  they  saw  Nero  sitting  with  his  fore-paws 
agaunst  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  no  longer  mouthing 
like  a  well-trained  hound,  but  yellii^  like  a  fury. 
They  looked  up  in  the  tree,  but  coukl  see  no- 
thing; until  at  last  Edward  espied  a  large  hol(ow 
about  half  way  up  the  trunk.  **  I  was  right,  you 
see,"  he  said.  ^  After  all,  it's  nothing  but  a 
bear ;  but  we  may  as  well  shoot  the  brute  that 
has  given  us  so  much  trouble." 

They  set  to  work  immediately  with  th^  axes 
to  fell  the  tree-  It  began  to  totter,  when  a  dark 
object,  they  could  not  tell  what  in  the  dim  twi- 
light, crawled  from  its  place  of  conceahnent  to 
the  extremity  of  a  branch,  and  from  thence 
sprung  into  the  next  tree.  Snatching  up  their 
rifles,  they  both  fired  together ;  when,  to  their 
astonishment,  instead  of  a  bear,  a  young  Indian 
squaw,  with  a  wild  yell,  fell  to  the  ground. 
They  ran  to  the  spot  where  she  lay  motionless, 
and  carried  her  to  the  borders  of  the  wood  where 
they  had, that  morning  dismounted.  Richard 
lifted  her  on  his  horse,  and  springing  himself 
into  the  saddle,  carried  the  almost  lifeless  body 
before  him.  The  poor  creature  never  spoke. 
Several  times  they  stopped,  thinking  she  was 
dead:  her  pulse  only  told  the  spirit  had  not 
flown  from  its  earthly  tenement.  When  they 
reached  the  river  which  had  been  crossed  by 
them  before,  they  washed  the  wounds,  and 
sprinkled  water  on  her  face.  This  appeared  to 
revive  her;  and  when  Richard  again  lifted  her 
in  his  arms  to  place  her  on  his  horse,  he  fancied 
he  heard  her  mutter  in  Iroquois  one  word — "  re- 
venged!" It  was  a  strange  sight,  these  two 
powerful  men  '  tending  so  carefolly  the  being 
they  had  a  few  hours  before  sought  to  slay,  and 
endeavoring  to  stanch  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
wounds  which  they  had  made  !  Yet  so  it  was. 
It  would  have  appeared  to  them  a  sin  to  leave 
the  Indian  woman  to  die ;  yet  they  felt  no  re- 
morse at  having  inflicted  the  wound,  and  doubt- 
less would  have  been  better  pleased  had  it  been 
mortal ;  but  they  would  not  have  murdeied  a 
wounded  enemy,  ev^n  an  Indian  warrior,  still 
less  a  squaw.  The  party  continued  their  jour- 
ney until  midnight,  when  they  stopped  to  rest 
their  jaded  horses.  Having  wrapped  the  squaw 
in  their  bear^skins,  they  lay  down  themselves 
with  no  covering  save  the  clothes  they  wore. 
They  were  in  no  waiit  of  provisions,  as  not 
knowing  when  they  might  return,  they  had  taken 
a  good  supply  of  bread  and  dried  venison,  not 
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wiihing  to  lose  any  precious  time  in  seeking 
Ibod  while  on  the  tndl.  The  brandy  still  te- 
nyuping  in  their  flasks  they  presenred  for  the 
use  of  their  entire.  The  erening  of  the  follow- 
ing day  they  reached  the  trapper's  hut,  where 
they  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  Susan. 
She  told  them  that  although  John  Wilton  had 
lagged  her  to  live  with  them,  she  oouldnot  bear 
to  leave  the  spot  where  every  thing-  reminded 
her  of  one  to  think  of  whom  was  now  her  only 
consolation,  and  that  while  she  had  Nero, 
she  fieared  nothing.  They  needed  not  to  tell 
their  mournful  >tale — Susan  already  understood 
it  but  too  clearly.  She  begged  them  to  leave 
the  Indian  woman  with  her.  "You  have  no 
one,"  she  said,  '*  to  tend  and  watch  her  as  I  can 
do ;  besides,  it  is  not  right  that  I  should  lay  such 
a  burden  on  you."  Although  unwilling  to  im- 
pose on  her  the  painful  task  of  nuning  her  hus- 
band's murderess,  they  could  not  but  allow  that 
she  was  right;  and  seeing  how  earnestly  she 
desired  it,  at  last  consented  to  leave  the  Indian 
woman  with  her. 

For  many  long  weeks  Susan  nursed  her  charge 
as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  her  sister.  At 
first  she  lay  almost  motionless,  and  rarely  spoke ; 
then  she  grew  delirious,  and  raved  wildly.  Su- 
san fortunately  could  not  understand  what  she 
said,  but  often  turned  shudderingly  away  when 
the  Indian  woman  would  strive  to  rise  from  her 
bed,  and  move  her  arms  as  if  drawing  a  bow;  or 
yell  wildly,  and  cower  in  terror  beneath  the 
,  clothes,  reacting  in  her  delirium  the  fearful 
scenes  through  which  she  had  passed.  By  de- 
grees reason  returned ;  she  gradually  got  better, 
but  seemed  restless  and  unhappy,  and  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  Nero.  The  fint  proof  of  re- 
toming  reason  she  had  shown  was  to  shriek  in 
terrer  when  he  once  accidentally  followed  his 
mistress  into  the  room  where  she  lay.  One 
morning  Susan  missed  her ;  she  searched  around 
the  hut,  but  she  was  gone,  without  having  taken 
farewell  of  her  kind  benefactress. 

A  lew  years  after  Susan  Cooper  (no  longer 
"pretty  Susan,"  for  time  and  grief  had  done 
their  work)  heard  late  one  night  a  hurried  knock, 
which  was  repeated  several  times  before  she 
could  unfasten  the  door,  each  time  more  loudly 
than  before.  She  called  to  ask  who  it  was  at 
that  hour  of  the  night.  A  few  hurried  words  in 
Iroquois  were  the  reply,  and  Susan  congratulated 
herself  on  having  spoken  before  unbarring  the 
door.  But  on  listening  again,  she  distinctly 
heard  the  same  voice  say,  "  Quick— quick !" 
and  recognized  it  as  the  Indian  woman's  whom 
she  had  nursed.  The  door  was  instantly  opened, 
when  the  squaw  rushed  into  the  hut,  seized 
Susan  by  the  arm,  and  made  signs  to  her  to 
come  away.  She  was  too  much  excited  to  re- 
member then  the  few  words  of  English  she  had 
picked  up  when  living  with  the  white  woman. 
Expressing  her  meaning  by. gestures  with  a 
clearness  peculiar  to  the  Indi^  she  dragged 
rather  than  led  Susan  from  the  hut.  They  had 
just  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest  when  the 
wild  yells  of  the  Indians  sounded  in  their  ears. 


Having  gone  with  Susan  a  little  way  into  the 
forest  her  guide  left  her.  For  nearly  four  hours 
she  lay  there  half-dead  with  cold  and  terror^  not 
daring  to  move  from  her  place  of  conceahnent. 
She  saw  the  flames  of  the  dwelling  where  so 
many  lonely  hours  had  betn  passed  rising  above 
the  trees,  and  heard  the  shrill  "  whoops"  of  the 
retiring  Indians.  Nero,  who  was  lying  by  her 
side,  suddenly  rose  and  gave  a  low  growl.  Si- 
lently a  dark  figure  came  gliding  among  the 
trees  directly  to  the  spot  ^here  she  lay.  She 
gave  herself  up  for  lost ;  but  it  was  the  Indian 
woman  who  came  to  her,  and  dropped  at  her 
feet  a  bag  of  money,  the  remains  of  her  lake  hus- 
band's savings.  The  grateful  creature  knew 
where  it  was  kept ;  and  while  the  Indians  wers 
busied  examining  the  rifles  and  other  objects 
more  interesting  to  them,  had  carried  it  off  un- 
observed. Waving  her  arm  around  to  show  that 
all  was  now  quiet,  she  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  Wilton's  house,  and  was  again  lost  among  the 
trees. 

Day  was  just  breaking  when  Susan  reached 
the  squatter's  cabin.  Having  heard  the  sad 
story,  Wilton  and  two  of  his  sons  started  im- 
mediately for  the  spot.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
save  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  party  had  apparently 
consisted  of  only  three  or  four  Indians ;  but  a 
powerful  tribe  being  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
saw  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  follow  them. 
From  this  time  Susan  lived  vnth  the  Wiltons. 
She  was  as  a  daughter  to  the  old  man,  and  « 
sister  to  his  sons,  who  often  sud :  "  That  as  for 
as  they  were  concerned,  the  Indians  had  never 
done  a  kindlier  action  than  in  burning  down 
Susan  Cooper's  hut." 


THE  WARNINGS  OF  THE  PAST. 

FAINT  dream-like  voices  of  the  spectral  Past 
Whisper  the  lessons  of  departed  ages  ; 
Each  gathering  treasured  wisdom  from  the  last, 
A  long  succession  of  experienced  sages. 

They  steal  upon  the  statesman  as  he  'sleeps. 
And  chant  in  Fancy's  ear  their  warning  num- 
bera; 

When  restless  Thouglit  unceasing  vigil 'keeps, 
Trimtning  her  taper  while  the  body  slumberi. 

They  bid  him  listen  to  the  tales  they  tell 
Of  nations  perish'd  and  embalm'd  in  story ; 

How  inly  rotting  they  were  sapped  and  fell. 
Like  some  proud  oak  whilome  the  forest's  glory. 

Sepulchral  ruins  crumble  where  a  maze 
Of  busy  streets  once  rang  with  life's  commotion ; 

Where  sculptured  palaces  in  bygone  days 
Were  gorged  with  spoils  of  conquer'd  earth 
and  ocean. 

For  Faction  rent  the  seamless  robe  of  Peace, 
And,  parting  children  of  a  common  mother, 

Bade  fefdty  and  loving  concord  cease 
To  link  the  hearts  he  80ver*d  from  each  other. 

Such  is  the  burden  of  those  solemn  notes 
That  issue  fVom  the  haunted  graves  of  nations ; 

WherOf  spread  by  Time,  a  vailing  shadow  floats 
0*er  spirits  preaching  from  their  ruin'd  stiUions. 
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THE  PIE  SHOPS  OF  LONDON. 

FROM  ivms  immemoriBl  the  wundering  pie- 
man was  a  prominent  chaxactur  in  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  London.  Ho  was  generally 
a  'merry  dog,  and  was  always  found  where  mer- 
riment wsiB  going  Qn.  5'urnished  with  a  tray 
about  a  yard  square,  either  carried  upon  his 
head  or  suspended  by  a  strap  in  front  of  his 
breast,  he  scrupled  not  to  force  his  way  through 
the  thickest  crowd,  knowing  that  the  very  centre 
of  action  was  the  best  market  for  his  wares. 
He  was  a  gambler,  both  from  inclination  and 
principle,  and  would  toss  with  his  customers, 
either  by  the  dallying  shilli-shally  process  of 
**be^t  five  in  nine,'*  the  tricksy  manoeuvre  of 
"best  two  in  three,"  or  the  desperate  dash  of 
^  sudden  death !"  in  Which  latter  ease  the  first 
toss  was  destiny — a  piQ  for  a  halfpenny,  or  your 
halfpenny  gone  for  nothing ;  but  he  invariably 
declined  the  mysterious  process  of  "the  odd 
man ;"  not  being  altogether  free  from  suspicion 
on  the  subject  of  collusion  between  a  couple  of 
hungry  customers.  We  meet  with  him  fre- 
quently in  old  prints ;  and  in  Hogarth's  "March 
to  Finchlcy,"  there  he  stands  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  crowd,  grinning  with  delight  at  the  adroit- 
nest  of  one  robbery,  while  he  is  himself  the  vic- 
tim of  another.  We  learn  from  this  admirable 
figt^re  by  tho  greatest  painter  of  English  life, 
that  tho  pieman  of  the  last  century  perambulated 
the  streets  in  professional  costume;  and  we 
gather  further,  from  the  burly  dimensions  of  his 
wares,  that  he  kept  his  trade  alive  by  the  laudable 
practice  of  giving  "a  good  pennyworth  for  a 
penny."  Justice  compels  us  to  observe,  that  his 
successors  of  a  later  generation  have  not  been 
very  conscientious  observers  of  this  maxim.  The 
varying  price  of  fiour,  alternating  with  a  sliding- 
scale,  probably  drove  some  of  them  to  their  wit's 
end;  and  perhaps  this  cause  more  than  any 
other  operated  in  imparting  that  complexion  to 
their  productions  which  made  them  resemble  the 
dead  body  of  a  penny  pie,  and  which  in  due 
time  lost  them  favor  with  the  discerning  portion 
of  their  customers.  Certein  it  is  that  the  per- 
ambulating pie  business  in  London  fell  very 
much  into  disrepute  and  contempt  for  several 
years  before  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  and 
the  advent  of  free  trade.  Opprobrious  epithets 
were  hurled  at  the  wandering  merchant  as  he 
paraded  the  streets  and  alleys— epithets  which 
were  in  no  small  degree  justified  by  the  clammy 
and  clay-like  appearance  of  his  goods.  By  de- 
grees the  profession  got  into  disfavor,  and  the 
pieman  either  altogether  disappeared,  or  merged 
in  a  dealer  in  foreign  nuts,  fruits,  and  other 
edibles  which  barred  the  suspicion  of  sophistica- 
tion. 

Still  the  relisti  foT  pics  survived  in  the  public 
taste,  and  the  willing  penny  was  as  ready  as 
ever  to  guerdon  the  jtian  who,  on  fair  grounds, 
would  meet  the  general  desire^  No  sooner, 
therefore,  was  the  sliding-scale  gone  to  the  dogs, 
and  a  fair  prospect  of  permanence  offered  to  the 
speculator,  in  the  guarantee  of  something  like  a 


fixed  cost  in  the  chief  ingredient  used,  than  op 
sprung  almost  simultaneously  in  every  district 
of  the  metropolis  a  new  description  of  pie-shops, 
which  rushed  at  once  into  popularity  and  pitw- 
pfrity.  Capital  had  recognized  the  leading  want 
of  the  age,  apd  brought  the  appliances  of  wealth 
and  energy  to  supply  it.  Avoiding,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  glitter  and  pretension  of  the  conliBO- 
tioner,  and  on  the  other  the  employment  o^  adul- 
terated or  inferior  materials,  they  pioduced  an 
article  which  the  populace  devoured  with  uni- 
versal oommendaticjoi,  to  the  gradual  but  certain 
profit  of  the  projectors.  The  peripatetic  mei<- 
chant  was  pretty  generally  driven  out  of  the 
field  by  the  superiority  of  the  article  with  which 
he  had  to  compete.  He  could  not  mannfactiue 
on  a  small  scale  in  a  style  to  rival  his  new  an- 
tagonists, and  he  could  not  purchase  of  them 
to  sell  again,  because  thc^  would  not  allow  him 
a  living  margin — boasting,  as  it  would  appear 
with  perfect  truth,  tiiait  they  sold  at  a  small  send 
infinitesimal  profit,  which  would  not  bear  divi- 
sion. 

These  pehny-pie  ^hops  now  form  one  of  the 
characteristic  featuies  of  the  London  trade  in 
comestibles.  That  they  are  an  immense  con- 
venience as  well  as  a  luxury  to  a  very  large 
sectipn  of  the  population,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
It  might  be  imagined,  at  first  view,  that  they 
would  naturally  seek  a  cheAp  locality  and  a  low 
rental.  This,  Ivdwever,  is  by  no  means  the  uni- 
versal practice,  in  some  of  the  chief  lines  of 
route  they  ar^  to  be  found  in  full  operation ;  and 
it  is  jare  indeed,  unless  at  seasons  when  the 
weather  is  very  imfavorable,  that  they  are  t^ot 
seen  well  filled  with  customers.  They  abound 
especially  in  tho  immediate  neighborhood  of 
omnibu»  and  cab  stations,  and  very  much  in  the 
thoroughfares  and  short^cnts  most  frequented  by 
tho  middle  and  lower  classes.  But  though  the 
window  may  be  of  plate-glass,  behind  which 
piles  of  the  finest  firuit,  joints  and  quarters  of 
the  best  meat,  a  large  dish  of  eilver  eels,  and  a 
portly  china  bowl  charged  with  a  hbcroi  heap  of 
minced-oneat,  with  here  and  there  a  few  pies,  lie 
temptingly  arranged  upon  napkins  of  snowy 
whiteness,  yet  there  is  not  a  chair,  stool,  or  seat 
of  any  kind  to  be  found  within.  No  dallying  is 
looked  for,  nor  would  it  probably  be  allowed. 
"  Pay  for  your  pje,  and  go,"  seems  tho  order  of 
the  day.  True,  you  may  eat  it  there,  as  thou- 
sands do;  but  you  must  eat  it  standing,  and 
clear  of  the  counter.  We  have  more  than  once 
witnessed  this  interesting  operation  with  mingled 
mirth  and  satisfiiction ;  nay,  what  do  we  caTe  t 
— take  the  confession  for  what  it  is  worth — para 
ipsi  fuimus — ^we  have  eaten  our  pies  (and  paid 
for  them  too,  no  credit  being  given) — in  loco^  and . 
arc  therefore  in  a  condition  to  guarantee  the 
truth  of  what  wc  record.  With  few  exceptions 
(we  include  ourselves  among  the  number),  there 
are  no  theoretical  philosophers  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  penny-pie  shop.  The  philosophy 
of  bun-eating  may  be  very  profound,  and  may 
present,  as  we  think  it  does,  some  difficult  points ; 
but  the  philosophy  of  penny-pie  eating  is  abso- 
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hiUly  next  to  niL  The  costomer  of  the  pie-shop 
IS  a  man  (if  he  is  not  a  boy)  with  whom  a  penny 
is  a  penny,  and  a  pie  is  a  pie,  who,  when  he  has 
the  filmier  to  spend  or -the  latter  to  eat,  goes 
through  the  ceremony  like  one  impressed  with 
the  settled  'conviction  that  he  has  business  in 
hand  which  it  behoves,  him  to  attend  to.  Look 
at  him  as  he  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
erect  as  a  grenadier,  taming  his  busy  month  full 
upon  the  living  tide  that  rushes  along  Ho^bom ! 
Of  shame  or  confusion  of  face  in  connection 
with  the  enviable  position  in  i»vhich  he  stands  he 
has  not  the  remotest  conception,  and  could  as 
soon  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  differential 
calculus  as  to  entertain  a  thought  of  it.  What, 
we  ask,  would  philosophy  do  for  him  1  Still 
every  customer  is  not  so  happily  organized,  and 
so  blissfully  insensible  to  the  attacks  of  false 
shame ;  and  for  such  as  are  unprepared  fo)r  the 
public  gaze,  or  constitutionally  averse  from  it,  a 
benevolent  proviiion  is  made  by  a  score  of  old 
play-bills  stuck  against  the  adverse  walV  or 
swathing  the  sacks  of  flour  which  stand  ready 
fi)r  use,  and  which  they  may  peruse,  or^flect  to 
peruse,'' in  silence,  munching  their  pennyworths 
the  while.  The  main  body  of  the  pie-eaters  are, 
however,  perfectly  at  their  ease,  and  pass  the 
very  few  minutes  necessaiy  fot  the  discussion 
of  their  purchases  in  bandying  compliments  with 
three  or  four  good-iooking  lasses,  the  very  in- 
carnations of  goodrtemper  and  cleanly  tidiness, 
who  from  mom  to  night  are  as  busy  as  bees  in 
extricating  the  pies  from  their  metallic  moulds, 
IS  they  are  demanded  by  the  customers.  These 
assistants  lead  no  lazy  hfe,  hni  they  are  without 
ezo^tlon  plump  and  healthy-looking^  and  would 
seem. (if  we  are  to  believe  the  report  of  an  em- 
ployer) to  have  an  astonishing  tendency  td  the 
parish  church  of  the  district  in  which  they  of- 
ficiate, our  informant  having  been  bereav^  of 
three  by  marriage  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months.  Relays  are  necessary  in  most  estab- 
lishments on  the  main  routes,  as  the  shops  are 
open  all  night  long,  seldom  closing  much  before 
three  in  the  morning  when  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  theatre  or  a  cab-stand.  Of  the 
amount  of  business  done  in  the  course  of  a  jear 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate.  Some  pie- 
houses  are  known  to  consume  as  much  flour  as 
a  neighboring  baker  standing  in  the  same  track. 
The  baker  makes  ninety  quartem  loaves  from  the 
sack  of  flour,  and  could  hardly  make  a  living 
upon  less  than  a  dozen  sacks  a  week ;  but  as  the 
proportion  borne  by  the  crast  of  a  peimy-pie  to 
a  quartem  loaf  is  a  mystery,  which  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  penetrating,  we  are  wanting  in 
the  elements  of  an  exact  calculation. 

The  establishment  of  these  shops  has  by  de- 
grees prodigiously  increased  the  number  of  pie- 
eaters  and  the  consumption  of  pies.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  would  decline  the 
handling  of  a  scalding  hot  morsel  in  the  public 
street,  will  yet  steal  to  the  comer  of  a  shop,  and 
in  front  of  an  old  play-bill,  delicately  dandling 
the  tit-bit  on  their  finger-tips  till  it  cools  to  the 
precise  temperature  at  which  it^is  so  delicious  to 
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swallow-—"  snatch  a  fearful  joy.*'  l^e  trades- 
man, too,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  soon  learns 
to  appreciate  the  propinquity  of  the  pie-shop,  m 
the  addition  it  furnishes  to  a  cold  dinner,  and 
for  half  the  sum  it  would  have  cost  him  if  pre- 
pared in  his  own  kitchen.  Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  we  dropped  in,  upon  the  strength  of  a  gen- 
eral invitation,  at  the  dinner-table  of  an  indulgent 
bibliopole,  and  recognized  the  undeniable  patet 
of  "  over  \hB  way"  following  upon  the  heels  of 
the  cold  sirloin.  With  artisans  out  of  work,  and 
with  town-travelers  of  small  trade,  the  pie-shop 
is  a  halting-place,  its  productions  preseiiting  a 
cheap  substitute  for  a  dinner.  Few  purchases 
are  made  before  twelve  o*dock  in  the  day ;  in 
fact  the  shutters  are  rarely  pulled  down  much 
before  deven ;  yet  even  then  business  is  carried 
OB  for  nearly  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  About  no<m  the  current  of  custom  sets  in, 
and  all  hands  are  busy  tiU  four  or  five  o'clock  ; 
after  which  there  is  a  pause,  or  rather  a  relaxa^ 
tion,  until  evening,  when  the  various  bands  of 
operatives,  as  they  are  successively  released  from 
work,  again  reilew  the  tide.  As  these  disappear, 
the  numberless  nightly  exhibitions,  ledture-rooms, 
mechanics*  institutes,  concerts,  theatres,,  and  ca- 
sinos, pour  forth  their  motley  hordes,  of  ^om  a 
large  and  hungry  section  &id  their  n^ay  to  the 
pie-house  as  the  only  available  resource — the 
public-houses  being  shut  up  for  the  night,  and  the 
lobster-rooms,  oyster  saloons,  **  shades,**  "coal- 
holes,** and  "cider-cellars,*'  too  expensive  for 
the  multitude.  After  these  come  the  cab-driver^ 
who,  having  conveyed  to  Uieir  homes  the  more 
mdneyed  classes  of  sight-seers  and  play-goers, 
return  to  their  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shop, 
and  now  consider  that  they  may  conscientiously 
indulge  in  a  refreshment  of  eel-pies,  winding  up 
with  a  couple  of  "  fruiters,^  to  the  amount  at 
least  t>f  the  sum  of  which  they  may  have  been 
able  to  cheat  their  fiires. 

Throughout  the  summer  months  the  pie  trade 
flourishes  with  unabated  vigor.  Each  successive 
fruit,  as  it  ripens  and  comes  to  market,  adds  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  traffic.  As  autumn  waxes 
eveiy  week  supplies  a  new  attraction  and' a  de- 
licious variety ;  a^  it  wanes  into  winter,  a  good 
store  of  apples  are  laid  up  for  future  use ;  and 
so  soon  as  Jack  Frost  sets  his  cold  toes  upon  tlie 
pavement,  the  delicate  odor  of  mince-meat  assails 
the  passer-by,  and  reminds  him  that  Christmas 
is  coming,'  and  that  the  pieman  is  ready  for  him. 
It  is  only  in  the  eariy  spring  tiiat  the  pie-shop  is 
under  a  temporaxy  cloud.  The  sppXes  of  the 
past  year  are  well-nigh  gone,  and  the  few  that 
remain  have  lost  their  succulence,  and  are  dry 
and  flavorless.  This  is  the  precise  season  when, 
as  the  pieman  in  "Pickwick** 'too  candidly  oh- 
served,  "fruits  is  out,  and  cats  is  in.*'  Now 
there  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  against  cats 
among  the  pie-deVouring  population  of  the  me- 
tropolis: we  are  superior  to  it  ourselves,  and 
csk  therefore  afford  to  mention  it  dispiissionately, 
and  to  «xpre8S  e«ir  regret  that  any  species  of 
commerce,  much  more  one  so  grateful  to  the 
palate,  and  so  oooveoient  to  the  purse,  shovM 
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periodicaUy  tufier  declensioD  through  Um  preva- 
lence of  an  unfounded  prejudice.  Certain  it  is 
that  penny-pie  eating  does  materially  decline 
about  the  early  taring  season  ;  and  it  is  certain 
too,  that  of  late  years,  about  the  same  season,  a 
succession  of  fine  Tabbies  of  our  own  have  mya- 
teriously  disappeared.  Attempts  are  made  with 
rhubarb  to  combat  the  depression  of  business ; 
but  success  in  this  matter  is  very  partial — the 
generality  of  consumers  being  impressed  with 
the  popular  notion  that  rhubarb  is  physic,  and 
that  physic  is  not  fruit.  3ut  relief  is  at  hand ; 
the  showers  and  simshine  of  May  brmg  the 
gooseberry  to  market;  pies  resume  their  import- 
ance ;  and  the  pieman  backed  by  an  inexhausti- 
ble store  of  a  fruit  grateful  to  every  English 
palate,  commenced  the  campaign  with  renewed 
energy,  and  bids  defiance  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
\o  the  mutations  of  fortune. 

W^  shall  close  this  sketch  with  a  legend  of 
the  day,  for  the  truth  of  which,  however,  we  do 
not  personally  vouch.  It  was  related  and  re- 
ceiveid  with  much  gusto  at  an  annual  supper 
lately  given  by  a  large  pie  prbprietor  to  his 
assembled  "hands. 

Some  time  since,  so  runs  the  current  narra- 
tive, the  owner  of  a  thriving  mutton-pie  concern, 
which,  after  much  difficulty,  he  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  with  borrowed  capital,  died  before 
he  had  well  extricated  himself  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  debt.  The  widow  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness after  his  decease,  and  throve  so  well,  that 
«  speculating  baker  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  made  her  the  offer  of  his  hand.  The  lady 
refused,  and  the  enraged  suitor,  determined  on 
reseoge,  immediately  converted  his  baking  into 
an  opposition  pie-shop ;  and  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple universal  among  London  bakers,  of  doing 
business  for  the  ^rst  month  or  two  at  a  loss, 
made  his  pies  twice  as  big  as  he  could  honestly 
afford  to  make  them.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  widow  lost  her  custom,  and  was  hasten- 
ing fast  to  ruin,  when  a  friend  of  her  late  hus- 
band, who  was  also  a  small  creditor,  paid  her  a 
visit.  She  detailed  her  grievance  to  him,  and 
lamented  her  lost  trade  and  fearful  prospects. 
V  Ho,  ho !"  said  her  friend,  **  that  *ere's  the  move, 
is  it  1  Never  you  mind,  my  dear.  If  I  don't  git 
your  trade  agin,  there  aint  no  snakes,  mark  me 
-^that's  all  I"    So  saying,  he  took  his  leave. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  when 
the  baker's  new  pie-shop  was  crammed  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  principal  was  below  superiik- 
.tending  the  production  of  a  new  batch,  in  walks 
,the  vndow's  friend  in  the  costume  of  a  kennel- 
raker,  and  elbowing  his  way  to  the  counter  dabs 
down  upon  it  a  brace  of  hugp  dead  cats,  vocifer- 
ating at  the  same  time  to  the  astonished  damsel  in 
attendance,  **  Tell  your  master,  my  dear,  as  how 
them  two  makes  six-and-thirty  this  wt  •  k,  and  say 
I'll  bring  t'other  four  to-morrerartcrrj.>on !"  With 
that  he  swaggered  out  and  went  his  way.  So 
powerful  was  the  prejudice  against  cat^mutton 
among  the  population  of  that  neighborhood,  that 
the  shop  was  clear  in  an  instant,  and  the  floor  was 
seen  covered  with  hastily-abandoned  qtecimens 


of  every  variety  of  segments  of  a  circle.  The 
spirit-shop  at  the  comer  of  the  street  experienced 
an  unusually  large  demand  for  '*  gees"  of  brandy, 
and  interjectional  ejaculations  not  purely  gram- 
matical were  not  merely  audible,  but  visible,  too, 
in  the  district.  It  is  averred  that  the  ingenious 
expedient  of  the  widow's  friend,  founded  as  it 
was  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  pre- 
judices, had  the  desiped  effect  of  restoring  ^  the 
balan<;e  of  trade."  The  widow  recovered  her 
•commerce;  the  resentful  baker  was  done  as 
brown  as  if  he  had  been  shut  up  in  his  own 
oven;  and  the  friend  who  brought  about  this 
measure  of  justice  received  the  hand  of  the  lady 
as  a  reward  for  his  interference. 


MY  NOVEL;    OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 

GLISH  LIFE.* 

Book  VI.-INITUL  OHAPTER- 

**  T  IPE,"  said  my  father,  in  his  most  dogmat- 

JJ  ical  tone,  "is  a  certain  quantity  in  time, 
which  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways — 1st,  as 
life  Integral;  2d,  as  life  Fractional.  Life  in- 
tegral is  that  complete  whole,  expressive  of  a 
certain  value,  large  or  small,  which  each  man 
possesses  in  himself.  Life  fractional  is  that 
same  whole  seized  upon  and  invaded  by  other 
people,  and  subdivided  among  theni.  They  who 
get  a  large  slice  of  it  say,  *  a  very  valuable  life 
this !'  those  who  get  but  a  small  handful  say, 
*8o,  so,  nothing  very  great!'  those  who  get 
none  of  it  in  the  scramble  exclaim,  *  Good  for 
nothing  I* " 

"  I  don't  understand  a  word  you  are  saying," 
growled  Captain  Roland. 

My  father  surveyed  his  brother  with  com- 
passion— **  I  will  make  it  all  clear  even  to  your 
understanding.  When  1  sit  down  by  myself  in 
my  study,  having  carefully  locked  the  door  on 
all  of  you,  alone  with  my  "books  and  thoughts, 
I  am  in  full  possession  of  my  integral  life.  I 
am  fofta,  feres,  atqnt  rotundus — a  whole  human 
being— equivalent  in  value  we  will  say,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  to  si  fixed  round  sura— £100, 
for  example.  But  when  I  come  forth  into  the 
common  apartment,  each  of  those  to  whom  I 
am  of  any  worth  whatsoever,  puts  his  fingers 
into  the  bag  that  contains  me,  and  takes  out  of 
me  what  he  wants.  Kitty  requires  me  to  pay 
a  bill;  Pisistratus  to  save  him  the  time  and 
trouble  of  looking  into  a  score  or  two  of  books ; 
the  children  to  tell  them  stories,  or  play  at  hidis 
and  seek;  the  carp  for  bread-crumbs;  and  so 
on  throughout  the  circle  to  which  I  have  in>> 
cautiously  given  myself  up  for  plunder  and  sob- 
division.  The  £100  which  I  represented  in  my 
study  is  now  parceled  out ;  I  am  worth  ^40  or 
£50  to  Kitty,  £20  to  Pisistratus,  and  perhaps 
30f.  to  the  carp.  This  is  life  fractional.  And 
I  cease  to  be  an  integral  till  once  more  return- 
ing to  my  study,  and  again  closing  the  door  on 
an  existence  but  my  own.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that,  to  those  who,  whether  I 
am  in  the  study,  or  whether  I  am  in  the  commot 
*  Contlaued  from  the  July  Nomber. 
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ntting-roo«,  get  nothing  at  all  oat  of  me,  I  am 
not  vorth  a  farthing.  It  romt  be  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  a  native  of  Kamtschatka  whether  Aastih 
«Caxton  be  or  be  not  rased  out  of  the  great  ae» 
coant-book  of  human  beings. 

"Hence,"  continued  my  father — "hence,  it 
follows  that  the  more  fractional  a  life  be — id  ett, 
the  greater  the  number  of  persons  among  whom 
it  can  be  subdivided — why,  the  more  there  are 
to  say,  'a  very  valuable  life  that!'  Thus,  the 
leader  of  a  political  party,  a  conqueror,  a  king, 
an  author  who  is  amusing  hundreds  or  thousands, 
or  millions,  has  a  greater  number  of  persons 
whom  his  worth  interests  and  afleots  than  a 
Saint  Simon  Stylites  could  have  when  he  perch- 
ed himself  St  the  top  of  a  colunm  j  although,  re- 
garded ^each  in  himself.  Saint  Simon,  in  his  grand 
mortification  of  flesh,  in  the  idea  that  he  thereby 
pleased  his  Divine  Benefactor,  might  represent 
«  larger  sum  of  moral  value  per  st  than  Bona^ 
parte  or  Voltaire." 

PisisTEATUs. — "  Perfectly  clear,  sir,  but  I  don't 
see  what  it  has  to  do  with  My  Novel." 

^E.  Caxton.—"  Every  thing.  Your  novel, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  full  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  *  quicquid  agtmt  kominei^  (which  it  ought  to 
be,  considering  the  length  and  breadth  to  which 
I  foresee,  from  the  slow  development  of  your 
story,  yoH  mediute  extending  and  expanding 
it),  will  embrace  the  two  views  of  existence, 
the  integral  and  the  fractional.  You  have^own 
us  the  former  in  Leonard,  when  he  is  sitting  in 
his  mother's  cottage,  or  resting  from  his  work 
by  the  little  fount  in  Riccabocca's  garden.  And 
in  harmony  with  that  view  of  his  life,  you  have 
surrounded  him  with  comparative  integrals,  only 
subdivided  by  the  tender  hands  of  their  immedi- 
ate families  and  neighbors — ^yoor  Squires  and 
Parsons,  your  Italian  Exile  and  his  Jemima. 
With  all  these,  life  is  more  or  less  the  life  Nat- 
ural, and  this  is  always  more  or  less  the  life 
integral.  Then  comes  the  life  Artificial,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  the  life  fractional.  In 
the  life  Natural  wherein  we  are  swayed  but  by 
our  ovni  native  inpnlses  and  desires,  subservient 
only  to  the  great  silent  law  of  virtue  (whicli  has 
pervaded  the  universe  since  it  swung  out  of 
chaos),  a  man  is  of  worth  from  what  he  is  in 
himself— Newton  was  as  worthy  before  the  ap- 
ple fell  from  the  tree  as  when  k\\  Europe  ap- 
plauded the  discoverer  of  the  Principle  of  Grav- 
ity. But  in  the  life  Artificial  we  are  only  of 
worth  inasmuch  as  we  aflfect  others.  And, 
relative  to  that  life,  Newton  rose  in  value  more 
than  a  million  per  cent,  when  down  fell  the 
apple  from  which  ultimately  sprang  up  his  dis- 
covery. In  order  to  keep  civilization  going, 
and  spread  over  the  world  the  light  of  human 
intellect,  we  have  certain  desires  within  us,  ever 
swelling  beyond  the  ease  and  independence 
which  belong  to  us  as  integrals.  Cold  man  as 
Newton  might  be  (he  once  took  a  lady's  hand 
in  bis  own,  Kitty,  and  used  her  fore-finger  for 
his  tobacco-stopper;  great  philosopheirI)^-cold 
as  he  might  be,  he  was  yet  moved  into  giving 


his  discoveries  to  the  world,  and  that  from  mo- 
tives very  little  differing  in  their  quality  from 
the  motives  that  make  Dr.  Squills  communicate 
articles  to  the  Phrenological  Journal  upon  the 
skulls  of  Bushmen  and  wombats.     For  it  is  the 
property  of  light  1q  travel.    When  a  man  has 
light  in  him,  forth  it  must  go.     But  the  first 
passage  of  Genius  from  its  integral  state  (in 
which  it  has  been  reposing  on  its  owji  wealth) 
into  the  fractional,  is  usually  through  a  hard 
and  vulgar  pathway.    It  leaves  behind  it  the 
reveries  of  solitude,  that  self-contemplating  rest 
which  may  be  called  the  Visionary,  and  enters 
suddenly  into  the  state  that  may  be  called  the 
Positive  and  Actual.    There,  it  sees  the  opera- 
tions of  money  on  the  outer  life-~sees  all  the 
ruder  and  commoner  springs  of  action — sees 
ambition  without  nobleness — ^love  without  ro- 
mance— is  bustled  about,  and  ordered,  and  tram- 
pled, and  cowed — in  short,  it  passes  an  appren- 
ticeship with  some  Richard  Avenel,  and  does 
not  yet  detect  what  good  and  what  grandeur, 
what  additioh  even  to  the  true  poetry  of  the 
social  universe,  fractional  existences  like  Rich- 
ard AvenePs  bestow;  for  the  pillars  that  support 
society  are  like  those  of  the  Court  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle — ^they  are  of  brass  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  filleted  with  silver.    From  such  inter- 
mediate state  Genius  is  expelled  and  driven  on 
in  its  way,  and  would  have  been  so  in  thia  case 
had  Mrs.  Fairfield  (who  is  but  the  representa- 
tive of  the  hon^ely  natural  affections,  strongest 
ever  in  true  genius — for  light  is  VKrm)  never 
crushed  Mr.  Avenel's  moss-rose  on  her  sisterly 
bosom.    Now,  forth  from  this  passage  and  de- 
file of  transition  into  the  larger  world,  must 
Genius  go  on,  working  out  its  natural  destiny 
amidst  things  and  forms  the  most  artificial. 
Passions  that  move  and  influence  the  world  are 
at  work  around  it.    Often  lost  sight  of  itself, 
its  very  absence  is  a  silent  contrast  to  the 
agencies  present.    Merged  and  vanished  for  a 
while  amidst  the  Practical  World,  yet  we  our- 
selves feel  all  the  while  tl^t  it  is  there;  is  at 
work  amidst  the  workings  around  it.     This 
practical  vrorld  that  eflaoes  it,  rose  out  of  some 
genius  that  has  gone  before;  and  so  each  roan 
of  genius,  though  we  never  come  across  him, 
as  his  operations  proceed  in  places  remote  from 
our  thoroughfares,  is  yet  influencing  the  practi- 
cal world  that  ignores  him,  forever  and  ever. 
That  is  oENius  I    We  can't  describe  it  in  books 
— ^we  can  only  hint  and  suggest  it,  by  the  acces- 
saries which  we  artfully  heap  about  it.    The 
entrance  of  a  true  Probationer  into  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  Practical  Life  is  like  that  into  the 
miraculous  cavern  by  which,  legend  informs  us, 
St.  Patrick  converted  Ireland." 

Blanchx. — "What  w  that  legend?  I  never 
heard  of  it." 

Mr.  Caxton . — "  My  dear,  you  will  find  it  in 
a  thin  folio  at  the  right  on  entering  my  study, 
written  by  Thomas  Messingham,  and  called 
*  Florilegium  Insulas  Sanctorum,*  &c.  The  ao- 
count  therein  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  an 
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honest  soldier,  one  Louis  Ennius,  who  had  acta* 
ally  entered  the  cavern.  In  short,  the  truth  of 
the  legend  is  undeniable,  unless  you  mean  to  say, 
which  I  can't  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  Louis 
Ennius  was  a  liar.  Thus  it  runs:  *  St.  Patrick, 
finding  that  the  Irish  pagans  were  incredulous 
as  to  his  pathetic  assurances  of  the  pains  and 
torments  destined  to  those  who  did  not  expiate 
their  sins  in  this  world,  prayed  for  a  miracle  to 
convince  them,  His  prayer  was  heard;  and  a 
certain  cavern, 'so  small  that  a  man  could  not 
atand  up  therein  at  hb  ease,  was  suddenly  con- 
verted  into  a  Purgatory,  comprehending  tortures 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  incredulous.  One 
unacquainted  with  human  nature  might  conjec- 
ture that  few  would  be  disposed  to  venture  vol- 
untarily into  such  a  place ;— on  the  contrary, 
pilgrims  came  in  crowds.  Now,  all  who  entered 
from  vain  curiosity,  or  with  souls  unprepared, 
perished  miserably ;  but  those  who  entered  with 
deep  and  earnest  faith,  conscious  of  their  faults, 
and  if  bold,  yet  humble,  not  only  came  out  safe 
and  sound,  but  purified,  as  if  from  the  waters  of 
a  secohd  baptism.'  See  Savage  and  Johnson,  at 
night  in  Fleet-street ; — and  who  shall  doubt  the 
troth  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  I"  Therewith 
my  father  sighed — closed  bis  Luoian,  which  had 
lain  open  on  the  table,  and  would  read  nothbg 
but  ^^  good  books"  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  their  escape  flrom  the  prison  to  which  Mr. 
Avenel  had  condemned  them,  Leonard  and  his 
mother  found  their  way  to  a  small  public-hotise 
that  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and 
<xk  the  outskirts  of  the  high-road.  With  bis  arm 
round  his  mother's  waist,  Leonard  supported  her 
steps,  and  soothed  her  excitement.  In  fact,  the 
poor  woman's  nerves  were  greatly  shaken^  and 
she  felt  an  uneasy  remorse  at  the  injury  her  in- 
trusion  had  inflicted  on  the  young  man's  woiidly 
prospects.  As  the  shrewd  reader  has  guessed 
ahready,  that  infamous  Tinker  was  the  prime 
agent  of  evil  in  this  critical  turn  in  the  affairs 
of  his  quondam  customer.  For,  on  his  return  to 
his  haunts  around  Hazeldean  and  the  Casino,  the 
Tinker  had  hastened  to  apprise  Mrs.  Fairfield 
of  his  interview  with  Leonard,  and  on  finding 
that  she  was  not  aware  that  the  boy  was  under 
the  roof  of  his  uncle,  the  pestilent  vagabond 
(perhaps  from  spite  against  Mr.  Avenel,  or  per- 
haps from  that  pure  love  of  mischief  by  which 
metaphysical  critics  explain  the  character  of 
lago,  and  which  certainly  formed  a  main  ele- 
ment in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Mr.  Sprott)  had  so 
impressed  on  the  widow's  mind  the  haughty 
demeanor  of  the  uncle  and  the  refined  costume 
of  the  nephew,  that  Mrs.  Fairfield  had  been 
seized  with  a  bitter  and  insupportable  jealousy. 
There  was  an  intention  to  rob  her  of  her  boy ! — 
he  was  to  be  made  too  fine  for  her.  His  silence 
was  now  accounted  for.  This  sort  of  jealousy, 
always  more  or  less  a  feminine  quality,  is  often 
very  strong  among  the  poor;    and  it  was  the 


more  strong  in  Mrs.  Fairfield,  because,  lonft 
woman  that  she  was,  the  boy  ^^as  all  in  all  to 
her.  And  though  she  was  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  his  presence,  nothing  eould  reconcile  he* 
to  the  thought  that  bis  afl*eotions  should  be 
weaned  from  her.  Moreover,  there  were  in  her 
mind  certain  impressions,  of  the  justice  of  which 
the  reader  may  better  judge  hereafter,  as  to  the 
gratitude — more  than 'ordinarily  filial — which 
Leonard  owed  to  her.  In  short,  she  did  not  like, 
as  she  phrased  it,  **to  be  shaken  off;"  and  after 
a  sleepless  night  she  resolved  to  judge  for  her- 
self,  much  moved  thereto  by  the  malicious  sug- 
gestions to'that  effect  made  by  Mr.  Sprott,  who 
mightily  enjoyed  the  idea  of  mortifying  the  geiK 
tleman  by  whom  he  had  heen  so  disrespectfully 
threatened  with  the  treadmill.  The  widow  i^lt 
angry  with  Parson  Dale,  and  with  the  Ricoa- 
boccas :  she  thought  they  were  in  the  plot  against 
her ;  she  communicated,  therefore,  her  intentioo 
to  none — and  ofl*  she  set,  performing  the  journey 
partly  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  partly  on  foot. 
No  wonder  that  she  was  dusty,  poor  woman. 

"And,  oh!  boy!"  said  she,  half-sobbings 
"  when  I  got  through  the  lodge-gates,  came  on 
the  lawn,  and  saw  all  that  power  o'  fine  folk— I 
said  to  myself,  says  I— (for  I  felt  fritted)— I'll 
just  have  a  look  at  him  and  go  back.  But,  ah, 
Lenny,  when  I  saw  thee,  looking  so  handsome 
— and  when  thee  turned  and  cried  ^  Mother,'  my 
heart  was  just  ready  to  leap  out  o'  my  mouth— 
and  so  I  could  not  help  hugging  thee,  if  I  had 
died  fbr  it.  And  thou  wert  so  kind,  that  I  forgot 
all  Mr.  Sprott  had  said  about  Dick's  pride,  or 
thought  he  had  just  told  a  fib  about  that,  as  he 
had  wanted  me  to  believe  a  fib  about  thee. 
Then  Dick  came  up— and  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  so  many  years — and  we  come  o'  the  same 
father  and  mother;  and  so— and  so — "  The 
widow's  sobs  here  fairly  choked  her.  "Ah," 
she  said,  after  giving  vent  to  her  passion,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  Leonard's  neck,  as 
they  sate  in  the  little  sanded  parlor  of  the  public- 
house^"  ah,  and  I've  brought  thee  to  this.  Go 
back,  go  back,  boy,  and  never  mind  me." 

With  some  difficulty  Leonard  pacified  poor 
Mrs.  Fairfield,  and  got  her  to  retire  to  bed;  for 
she  was,  indeed,  thoroughly  exhausted.  He 
then  stepped  forth  into  the  road,  musingly.  All 
the  stars  were  out;  and  Youth,  in  its  troubles, 
instinctively  looks  up  to  the  stars.  Folding  his 
arms,  Leonard  gazed  on  the  heavens,  and  ha 
lips  murmured. 

From  this  trance,  for  so  it  might  be  called,  be 
was  awakened  by  a  voice  in  a  decidedly  London 
accent;  and,  turning  hastily  round,  saw  Mr. 
Avenel's  very  gentlemanlike  butler.  Leonard's 
first  idea  was  that  his  uncle  had  repented,  and 
sent  in  search  of  him.  But  the  butler  seemed 
as  much  surprised  at  the  rencounter  as  himself: 
that  personage,  indeed,  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
being  over,  was  accompanying  one  of  Mr.  Gun- 
ter's  vniiters  to  the  public-house  (at  which  the 
latter  had  secured  his  lodging),  having  discovered 
an  old  friend  in  the  waiter,  and  proposing  to  re- 
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gale  himself  With  a  cheerful  glass,  and — (that 
of  oourse) — abuse  of  his  present  sitiration. 

"  Mr.  Fairfield  I"  exolaimed  the  butler,  while 
the  waiter  walked  discreetly  on. 

Leonard  looked,  and  said  nothing.  The  butler 
began  to  think  that  some  apology  was  due  for 
leaving  his  plate  and  his  pantry,  and  that  he 
might  as  well  secure  Leonard's  propitiatory  in- 
fiuenoe  with  his  master — 

'*  Please,  sir,''  said  he,  touching  bis  hat,  "  I 
was  just  a-showing  Mr.  Giles  the  way <  to  the 
Blue  Bells,  where  he  puts  up  for  the  night.  I 
hope  my  roaster  will  not  be  offended.  If  you 
are  a-going  back,  sir,  would  you  kindly  men- 
tion it  ?" 

"I  am  not  going  back,  Jarvis^"  answered 
Leonard,  after  a  pause;  ''I  am  leaving  Mr. 
Avenel's  house,  to  aoconpany  iny  mother; 
rather  suddenly.  I  should  be  yery  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  bring  some  things  of  mine 
to  me  at  the  Blue  Bells.  I  will  give  you  the 
list,  if  you  will  step  back  with  me  to  thr  inn." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Leonard  then 
turned  toward  the  inn,  and  made  his  humble  in- 
ventory ;  item,  the  clothes  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  Casino;  item,  the  knapsack  that 
had  contained  them ;  item,  a  few  books  ditto ; 
item.  Dr.  Ricoabooca's  watch;  item,  sundry 
MSS.,  on  which  the  young  student  now  built  all 
bis  hopes  of  fame  and  fortune.  This  list  ho  put 
into  Mr.  Jarvis's  hand. 

*^Sir,"  said  the  butler,  twirling  the  paper  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  '^you  are  not  a-going 
for  long,  I  hope;"  and  as  he  thought  of  the 
scene  on  the  lawn,  the  report  of  which  had 
vaguely  reached  his  ears,  he  looked  on  the  face 
of  the  young  man,  who  bad  always  been  "  civil 
spoken  to  him,'*  with  as  much  cariosity  and  as 
much  compassion  as  so  apathetic  and  princely 
a  personage  could  experience  in  matters  aflect- 
ing  a  family  less  aristocratic  than  he  had  hither- 
to condescended  to  serve. 

**Yes,"  said  Leonard,  simply  and  briefly; 
"  and  your  master  will  no  doubt  ^cuse  you  for 
rendering  me  this  service."    • 

Mr.  Jarvis  postponed  for  the  present  his  glass 
and  chat  with  the  waiter,  and  went  back  at 
once  to  Mr.  Avenel.  That  gentleman,  still 
seated  in  his  library,  had' not  been  aware  of 
the  butler's  absence ;  and  when  Mr.  Jarvis  en- 
tered, and  told  him  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Fair- 
field, and,  conununioating  the  conunission  with 
which  h»  was  intrusted,  asked  leave  to  execute 
it,  Mr.  Avenel  felt  the  man's  inquisitive  eye 
was  on  him,  and  conceived  new  wrath  against 
Leonard  for  a  new  humiliation  to  his  pride.  It 
was  awkward  to  gi^e  no  explanation  of  his 
nephew's  departure,  still  more  awkward  to 
explain. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Avenel  said  sullenly, 
'*My  nephew  is  going  away  on  business  for 
some  time— do  what  he  tells  you;"  and  then 
turned  his  back,  and  lighted  his  cigar. 

"  That  beast  of  a  boy,"  said  he,  soliloquizing, 
"ttther  means  this  as  an  aflront,  or  an  overture; 


if  an  affront,  he  is^  indeed,  well  got  rid  of;  if  aa 
overture,  he  will  soon  make  a  more  respectful 
anc|  proper  one.  After  all,  I  can't  have  too  lit- 
tle of  relations  till  I  have  fairly  secured  Mrs. 
M'Catohly.  An  Honorable  1  I  wonder  if  that 
makes  me  an  honorable  too?  This  cursed 
Bebrett  contains  no  practical  information  on 
these  points." 

The  next  morning,  the  clothes  and  the  watch 
with  which  Mr,  Avenel  had  presented  Leonard 
were  returned,  with  a  note  meant  to  express 
g;ratitude,  but  certainly  written  witK  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  so  full  of  (hat  some- 
what over-resentful  pride  which  had  in  earlier 
life  made  Leonard  fly  from  Hazeldean,  and  re- 
fuse all  apology  to  Randal,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Mr.  Avenel's  last  remorseful 
reelings  evaporated  in  ire.  ''I  hope  he  will 
starve  !"  said  the  uncle,  vindictively. 


QHAPTER  III. 

*'  LisTSM  to  me,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Leon- 
ard the  next  morning,  as  with  his  knapsack  on 
his  shoulder  and  Mrs.  Fairfield  on  his  arm,  he 
walked  along  the  high  road;  *'I  do  assure  you, 
from  my  heart,  that  I  d6  not  regret  the  loss  of 
favors  which  I  see  plainly  would  have  crashed 
out  of  me  the  very  sense  of  independence.  But 
do  not  fear  for  me;  I  have  education  and  energy 
^-I  shall  do  well  for  myself,  trust  me.  No ;  I 
can  not,  it  is  true,  go  back  to  our  cottage— I 
can  not  be  a  gardener  again.  Don't  ask  me — 
I  should  be  discontented,  miserable.  But  I  will 
go  up  to  London !  That's  the  place  to  make  a 
fortune  and  a  name :  I  will  make  both.  O  yes^ 
trust  me,  I  will.  You  shall  ^oon  be  proud  of 
yoor  Leonard ;  and  then  we  will  always  live 
together — always  I    Don't  cry." 

**Bat  what  can  you  do  in  Lunnon — such  a 
big  place,  Lenny  ?" 

"  What !  Every  year  does  not  some  lad  leave 
our  village,  and  go  and  seek  his  fortune,  taking 
with  him  but  health  and  strong  hands  ?  I  have 
these,  and  I  have  more:  I  have  brains,  and 
thoughts,  and  hopes,  that — again  I  say,  No,  no 
— ^never  fear  for  me  I" 

The  boy  threw  back  his  head  proudly ;  there 
was  something  sublime  iA  his  young  trust  in  the 
future. 

"  Well— Sut  you  will  write  to  Mr.  Dale,  or 
t9  me  ?  I  will  get  Mr.  Dale,  or  the  good  Moan- 
seer  (now  I  know  they  were  not  agin  me)  to 
read  your  letters." 

"IwUl,  indeed  I" 

"  And,  boy,  you  have  nothing  in  your  pockets. 
DiTe  h&sre  paid  Dick ;  these,  at  least,  are  my  own, 
after  paying  the  coach  fare."  And  she  would 
thrust  a  sovereign  and  some  shillings  into  Leon- 
ard's waistcoat  pocket. 

After  some  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
sent. 

**  And  there's  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it 
Don't  part  with  that,  Lenny;  it  will  bring  thee 
good  luck." 

Thos  talking,  they  gained  the  inn  where  the 
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three  roads  met,  and  from  wbich  a  coach  went 
direct  to  the  Casino.  And  here,  without  enter- 
ing  the  inn,  they  sate  on  the  green  sward  by  the 
hedge-row,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  coach^ 
Mrs.  Fairfield  was  much  subdued  in  spirits,  and 
there  was  evidently  on  her  mind  something  i;in- 
easy — some  struggle  ¥rith  her  conscience.  She 
not  only  upbraided  herself  for  her  rash  visit;  but 
she  kept  talking  of  her  dead  Mark.  And  what 
would  he  say  of  her,  if  he  could  see  her  in 
heaven? 

"  It  was  so  selfish  in  me,  Lenny." 

^'  Pooh,  pooh !  Has  not  a  mother  a  right  to 
her  child  ?*' 

"Ay,  ay,  ay  I"  cried  Mrs.  FairfieW.  "I  do 
love  you  as  a  child — my  own  child.  But  if  I 
wa^  not  your  mother  after  all,  Lenny,  and  cost 
you  all  this— oh,  what  would  you  say  of  me 
then?" 

"Not  my  own  mother!"  said  Leonard,  laugh- 
ing, as  be  kissed  her.  "Well,  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  say  then  differently  from  what  I 
say  now — that  you  who  brought  me  up,  and 
nursed  and  cherished '  me,  had  a  right  to  my 
home  and  my  heart,  wherever  I  was." 

"Bless  theel"  cried  Mrs.  Fairfield,  as  she 
pressed  him  to  her  heart.  -  "  But  it  weighs  here 
— it  weighs" — she  said,  starting  up. 

At  that  instant  the  coach  appeared,  and  Leon- 
ard ran  forward  to  inquire  if  there  was  ah  out- 
side place.  Then  there  was  a  short  bustle  while 
the  horses  were  being  changed ;  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
field was  lifted  up  to  the  roof  of  the  vehicle.  So 
all  further  private  conversation  between  her  and 
Leonard  ceased.  But  as  the  coach  whirled 
away«  and  she  waved  her  hand  to  the  boy,  who 
stood  on  the  road-side  gazing  after  her,  she  still 
murmured — "  It  weighs  here — it  weighs — !" 

CHAPTER  IV.' 
LxoiiA&D  walked  sturdily  on  in  the  high-road 
to  the  Great  City.  The  day  was  calm  and  sun- 
lit,  but  with  a  geatle  breeze  from  gray  hills  at 
the  distance;  and  with  each  mile  that  he  passed, 
his  step  seemed  to  grow  more  firm,  and  his 
front  more  elate.  Oh  1  it  is  such  joy  in  youth 
to  be  alone  with  one's  day-dreams.  And  youth 
feels  so  glorious  a  vigor  in  the  sense  of  its  own 
strength,  though  the  world  be  before  and — 
against  it !  Removed  from  that  chilling  coant- 
ing-house — from  the  imperious  will  of  a  patron 
and  master— Hill  friendless,  but  all  independent 
— the  young  adventurer  felt  a  new  being— felt 
Us  grand  nature  as  Man.  And  on  the  Man 
rushed  th&  genius  long  interdicted— «nd  thrust 
aside — ^rushing  back,  with  the  first  breath  of 
adversity  to  console — no  I  the  Man  needed  not 
consolation — to  kindle,  to  animate,  to  rejoice  1 
If  there  is  a  being  in  the  world  worthy  of  our 
envy,  after  we  have  grown  wise  philosophers  of 
the  fireside,  it  is  not  the  palled  voluptuary,  nor 
the  care-worn  statesman,  nor  even  the  great 
prince  of  arts  and  letters,  already  crowned  with 
the  laurel,  whose  leaves  are  as  fit  for  poison  as 
for  garlands ;  it  is  the  young  child  of  adventure 


and  hope.  Ay,  and  the  emptier  his  purse,  ten 
to  one  but  the  richer  his  heart,  and  the  wider 
the  domains  which  his  fancy  enjoys  as  he  goes 
on  with  kingly  step  to  the  Foture. 

Not  till  toward  the  evening  did  our  adventurer 
slacken  his  pace,  and  think  of  rest  and  refre^- 
ment.  There,  then,  lay  before  him,  on  either 
side  the  road,  those  wide  patches  of  uninclosed 
land,  which  in  England  often  denote  the  entrance 
to  a  village.  Presently  one  or  two  neat  cottages 
came  in  sight — then  a  small  farm-house,  with 
its  yard  and  barns.  And  some  way  further  yet, 
he  saw  the  sign  swinging  before  an  inn  of  sodm 
pretensions — the  sort  of  inn  often  found  on  a 
long  stage  between  two  great  towns,  commonly 
called  "The  Half-way  House."  But  the  inn 
stood  back  from  the  road,  having  its  own  separ- 
ate  sward  in  front,  whereon  were  a  great  beech 
tree  (from  which  the  sign  extended)  and  a  rustic 
arbor — so  that,  to  gain  the  inn,  the  coaches  that 
stopped  there  took  a  sweep  from  the  main  thor-- 
oughiare.  Between  our  pedestrian  and  the  inn 
there  stood  naked  and  alone,  on  the  common 
land,  a  church ;  ov^r  ancestors  never  would  have 
chosen  that  site  for  it ;  therefore  it  was  a  mod- 
em church — modern  Gothic — handsome  to  an 
eye  not  versed  in  the  attributes  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture — very  barbarous  to  an  eye  that 
was.  Somehow  or  other  the  church  looked 
cold,  and  raw,  and  uninviting.  It  looked  a 
church  for  show — much  too  big  for  the  scat- 
tered hamlet^ — and  void  of  all  the  Tenerable  as- 
sociations which  give  their  peculiar  and  unspeak- 
able atmosphere  of  piety  to  the  churches  in 
which  succeeding  generations  have  knelt  and 
worshiped.  Leonard  paused  and  surveyed  the 
edifice  with  an  unlearned  but  poetical  gaze — it 
dissatisfied  him.  And  he  was  yet  pMidering 
why,  when  a  young  girl  passed  slowly  before 
him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  opened  the 
little  gate  that  led  into  the  church-yard,  and 
vanished.  He  did  not  see  the  child's  face ;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  movements  so  utter- 
ly  listless,  forlorn,  and  sad,  that  his  heart  was 
touched.  What  did  she  there  ?  He  approached 
the  low  wall  with  a  noiseless  step,  and  looked 
over  it  wistfully. 

There  by  a  grave  evidently  quite  recent,  with 
no  wooden  tomb  nor  tombstone  like  the  rest,  the 
little  girl  had  thrown  herself,  and  she  was  sob- 
bing loud  and  passionately.  Leonard,  opened 
the  gate,  and  approached  her  with  a  soft  step. 
Mingled  with  her  sobs,  he  heard  broken  sen- 
tences, wild  and  vain,  as  all  hnman  sorrowings 
over  graves  must  be. 

"  Father !  oh,  father !  do  you  not  really  hear 
me  ?  I  am  so  lone — so  lone !  Take  me  to  you 
— take  me !"  And  she  buried  her  face  in  the 
deep  grass. 

"Poor  child!"  said  Leonard,  in  a  half  whis- 
per— »"  he  is  not  there.    Look  above !" 

The  girl  did  not  heed  him—he  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist  gently — she  made  a  gestdre  of 
impatience  and  anger,, but  she  would  not  turn  her 
face— and  she  clung  to  the  grave  with  her  hands. 
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After  dear  sunny  days  the  dews  fell  more 
heavily;  and  now,  at  the  son  set,  the  herbage 
was  bathed  in  a  vaporoos  haze — a  dim  mist 
rose  around.  The  young  man  seated  himself 
beside  ber^  and  tried  to  draw  the  child  to  hi» 
breast.  Then  she  tamed  eagerly,  indignantly, 
and  pushed  him  ^ide  with  jealous  arms.  He 
profaned  the  grave  1  He  understood  her  with 
his  deep  poet-heart,  and  rose.  There  was  a 
pause. 

Leonard  was  the  first  tb  break  it. 

*^  Come  to  your  home  with  me,  my  child,  and 
we  will  talk  of  him  by  the  way.'' 

"  Him !  Who  are  you  ?  You  did  not  know 
him  1"  said  the  girl,  still  with  anger.  **  Go 
away — why  do  you  disturb  me  ?  I  do  no'  one 
harm.    Go — go  1" 

^  You  do  yourself  harm,  and  that  will  grieve 
him  if  he  sees  you  yonder  1    Come  !'' 

The  child  looked  at  him  through  her  blinding 
tears,  and  his  face  softened  and  soothed  her. 

*^  Go !"  she  said  very  plaiiitively,  and  in  sub- 
dued accents.  "  I  ^ill  but  stay  a  minute  more. 
I — ^I  have  so  much  to  say  yet  J' 

Leonard  left  the  church-yard,  and  waited 
without}  and  in  a  short  time  the  child  came 
forth,  waved  him  aside  as  he  approached  her, 
and  hurried  away.  He  followed  her  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  saw  her  disappear  within  the  inn. 

CHAPTER  V. 

*'Hip — ^Hip — ^HVRiuH  1"  Saoh  was  the  sound 
that  greeted  our  young  traveler  as  he  reached 
the  inn-door— a  sound  joyous  in  itself^  but  sadly 
out  oL  harmony  with  the  feelings  which  the 
child  sobbing  on  the  tombless  grave  had  left  at 
his  heart.  The  sound  came  from  within,  and 
was  followed  by  thumps  and  stamps,  and  the 
jingle  of  glasses.  A  strong  odor  of  tobacco 
was  wafted  to  his  olfactory  sense.  He  hesitated 
a  moment  at  the  threshold.  Before  him  on 
benches  under  the  beech-tree  and  within  the 
•  arbor,  were  grouped  sundry  athletic  forms  with 
''  pipes  m  the  liberal  air."  The  landlady,  as  she 
passed  across  the  passage  to  the  tap-room, 
caught  sight  of  his  form  at  the  doorway,  and 
came  forward.  Leonard  still  stood  irreselate. 
He  would  have  gone  on  his  way,  but  for  the 
child ;  she  had  interested  him  strongly. 

"You  seem  full,  ma'am,"  said  he.  "Can  I 
have  accommodation  for  the  night?" 

"  Why,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  civilly, 
**  I  can  give  you  a  bed-room,  but  I  don't  know 
where  to  pot  you  meanwhile.  The  two  parlors 
and  the  tap-room  -and  the  kitchen  are  all  choke- 
ful.  There  has  been  a  great  cattle-fair  in  the 
neighbornood.  and  I  suppose  we  have  as  many 
as  fifty  farmers  and  drovers  stopping  here." 

'*  As  to  that,  ma'am,  I  can  sit  in  the  bed«room 
you  are  kind  enough  to  give  me ;  and  if  it  does 
not  cause  you  much  trouble  to  let  me  have  some 
tea  there,  I  should  be  glad  j  but  I  can  wait  your 
leisure.  Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  for 
me." 

The  landlady  was  touched  by  a  consideration 


she  was  not  niuoh  habituated  to  receive  from  het 
bhiff  customers. 

^*  YoQ  speak  very  handsome,  sir,  and  we  will 
do  our  best  to  serve  you,  if  you  will  excuse  all 
(aults.  This  way,  sir."  Leonard  lowered  his 
knapsack,  stepped  into  the  passage,  with  some 
difficnlty  forced  his  way  through  a  knot  of  sturdy 
grants  in  top-boots  or  leathern  gaKers,  who  were 
swarming  in  and  out  the  tap-room,  aiid  followed 
his  hostess  up-staira  to  a  little  bed-room  at  the 
top  of  the  house. 

"  It  is  small,  sir,  and  high,"  said  the  hostess, 
apologetically.  "  But  there  be  four  gentlemen- 
farmers  that  have  come  a  great  distance,  and  aU 
the  first  floor  is  engaged ;  you  will  be  more  oat 
of  the  noise  here." 

"Nothing  ean  suit  me  better.  But,  stay — 
pardon  me ;"  and  Leonard,  glaneing  at  the  garb 
of  the  hostess,  observed  she  was  not  in  mourn- 
ing. "  A  little  girl  whom  I  saw  in  the  churcb- 
yaSd  yonder,  weepmg  very  bitterly — is  she  a  re- 
lation of  your^?  Poor  child,  she  seems  to  have 
deeper  feelings  than  are  common  at  her  age." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  putting  the  cor- 
ner of  hor  apron  to  her  eyes,  "  it  is  a  very  sad 
story — I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Her  ^ther 
was  taken  ill  on  his  way  to  Lunnun,  and  stopped 
here,  and  ba^  been  buried  four  days.  And  the 
poor  little  girl  seems  to  have  no  relations— and 
where  is  she  logo?  Laryer  Jones  says  we 
must  pass  her  to  Marybone  parish,  where  her 
father  lived  last ;  and  what's  to  become  of  b^ 
then  ?  My  heart  bleeds  to  think  on  it."  Here 
then  rose  such  an  uproar  from  below,  thdt  it 
was  evident  some  quarrel  had  broken  out ;  and 
the  hostess,  recalled  to  her  duties,  hastened  to 
cairry  thither  her  propitiatory  influences. 

Leonard  seated  himself  pensively  by  the  Ihtle 
lattiee.  Here  was  some  one  more  alone  in  the 
world  than  he.  And  she,  poor  orphan,  had  no 
stout  man's  heart  to  grapple  with  fate,  and  no 
golden  manuscripts  that  were  to  be  as  the  "Open 
Sesame"  to  the  treasures  of  Aladdin.  By-and- 
by,  the  hostess  brought  him  up  a  tray  with  tea 
and  other  refreshments,  and  Leonard  resumed 
his  inquiries.  "No relatives?"  said  he;  "sure- 
ly the  child  must  have  some  kinsfolk  in  London? 
Did  her  father  leave  no  directions,  or  was  he  in 
possession  of  his  faculties  ?"  • 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  quite  reasonablelike  to  the 
last.  And  I  asked  him  if  he  h^  not  any  thing 
on  his  mind,  and  he  said,  *  I  have.'.  And  I  said, 
'  your  little  girl,  sir  ?'  And  he  answered  me, 
*  Yes,  ma'am  3'  and  laying  his  head  on  his  pil- 
low,  he  wept  very  quietly.  I  could  not  say 
more  myself,  lor  it  set  me  off*  to  see  him  cry  so 
meekly ;  but  my  husband  is  harder  nor  I,  and  he 
said,  *■  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Digby  i  had  not  you  better 
write  to  your  friends  ?' " 

"^Friends!'  said  the  gentleman,  in  such  a 
voice !  *  Friends,  I  have  but  one,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  Him  I  ,  I  can  not  take  her  there !'  Then 
he  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  hisself,  and 
called  for  his  clothes,  and  rummaged  in  the 
pockets  as  if  looking  for  9ome  address,  and 
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could  not  find  it.  He  seemed  a  forgetful  kind 
of  gentleman,  and  bis  hands  were  what  I  call 
hMlpUm  hands,  sir  I  And  then  he  gasped  out, 
'Sto]>— stop!  I  never  had  the  address.  Write 
to  Lord  Les— '  something  Tike  Lord  Lester — ^but 
we  eonld  not  make  out  the  name.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  finish  it,  for  there  was  a  rash  of  blood  to 
his  lips ;  and  though  he  seemed  sensible  when 
he  recovered  (and  knew  us  and  his  little  girl  too, 
till  he  went  ofi"  smiling),  he  never  spoke  #ord 
more." 

>*PooT  man,"  said  Leonard,  wiping  his  eyes. 
*^  Bat  his  IRtle  girl  surely  remembers  the  name 
that  he  did  not  finish?'' 

^^  No.  She  says,  he  must  have  meant  a  gen- 
tleman whom  they  had  met  in  the  Park  not 
long  ago,  who  was  very  kind  to  her  father,  and 
was  Lord  something ;  but  she  donH  remember 
the  name,  for  she  never  saw  him  before  or  since, 
and  her  father  talked  very  little  about  any  one 
lately,  but  thought  he  should  find  some  kind 
friend?  at  Screwstown,  and  traveled  down  there 
with  her  from  Lnnnon.  Bat  she  supposes  he 
was  disappointed,  for  he  went  out,  came  back, 
and  merely  told  her  to  put  up  the  things,  as 
they  must  go  back  to  Lunnon.  And  on  his 
way  there  be-Mlied.  Hush,  what's  that?  I 
bo'pe  she  did  not  overhear  us.  No,  we  were 
talking  low.  She  has  the  next  room  to  your*n, 
sir.    I  thought  I  heard  her  sobbing.    Hash  !" 

"  In  the  next  room  ?  I  hear  nothing.  Well, 
with  your  leave,  I  will  speak  to  her  before  I 
quit  you.  And  had  her  father  no  money  with 
him?" 

"  Yes,  a  few  sovereigns,  sir ;  they  paid  for 
his  funeral,  and  there  is  a  little  ]eti  still,  enough 
to  take  her  to  tovhi ;  for  my  husband  said,  says 
he,  *  Hannah,  the  widow  gave  her  mite,  and 
we  must  not  take  the  orphan's ,'  and  my  hus- 
band is  a  hard  man,  too,  sir.    Bless  him  ?" 

"  Let  me  take  your  hand,  ma'am.  God  re- 
ward you  both." 

"La,  sir! — ^why,  even  Dr.  Dosewell  said, 
rather  grumpily  thoagh,  *' Never  mind  my  bill ; 
but  don't  call  me  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing again,  without  knowing  a  little  more  about 
people.'  And  I  never  afore  knew  Dr.  Dose- 
well  go  without  his  bill  being  paid.  He  said  it 
was  a  trick  o'  the  other  Doctor  to  spite  him. 

"  What  other  Doctor  ?'* 

"Oh,  a  very  good  gentleman,  who  got  out 
with  Mr.  Digby  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
staid  till  the  next  morning;  and  our  Doctor 
says  his  name  is  Morgan,  and  he  lives  in — Lun- 
non, and  is  a  homy— something." 

"  Homicide,"  suggested  Leonard  ignorantly. 

"  Ah — homicide ;  something  like  that,  only  a 
deal  longer  and  worse.  But  he  left  some  of  the 
tiniest  little  balls  you  ever  see,  sir,  to  give  the 
child ;  but,  bless  you,  they  did  her  no  good— how 
should  they?" 

"Tiny  balls,  oh — homeopathist — I  under- 
stand. And  the  Doctor  was  kind  to  her;  per- 
haps he  may  help  her.  Haye  you  written  to 
him?" 


"  But  we  don't  know  his  address,  and  Limnoii 
is  a  vast  place,  sir." 

"  I  am  g6ing  to  London,  and  will  find  it  out" 

^  Ah,  sir,  you  seem  very  kind ;  and  sin'  she 
must  go  to  Lunnon  (for  what  can  we  do  with 
her  here  ?— «he's  too  genteel  fo«  service),  I  with 
she  was  going  with  you." 

"With  me  I"  said  Leonard)  startled;  "^iUi 
mel    Well,  why  not?" 

"I  am  sure  she  comes  of  good  blood,  sir. 
You  would  have  known  her  father  was  quite 
the  gentleman,  only  to  see  him  die,  sir.  He 
went  off  so  kind  and  civil  Hke,  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  to  give  so  much  trouble— quite  a  geo- 
tleman,  if  ever  there  was  one.  And  so  are  you, 
sir,  I'm  sure."  said  the  landlady,  oourtesying ; 
"I  know  what  gentlefolk  be.  I've  been  a 
honsekeeper  in  the  first  of  families  in  this  very 
shire,  sir,  thoagh  I  can't  say  I've  served  in  Lun- 
non; and  so,  as  gentlefolks  know  each  other, 
I've  DO  doubt  you  could  find  out  her  relations. 
Dear— dear !    Coming,  coming  !" 

Hero  there  were  loud  cries  for  the  hostess, 
and  she  hurried  away.  The  farmers  and  drov- 
ers were  beginning  to  depart,  and  their  bills 
were  to  be  made  out  and  paid.  Leonard  saw 
his  hostess  no  more  that  night.  The  last  hip — 
bip^hurrab,  was  heard;  some  toast,  perhaps, 
to  the  health  of  the  county  members  ;— and  the 
chamber  of  woe,  beside  Leonard's,  rattled  with 
the  shout.  By-and-by  silence  gradually  suc- 
ceeded the  various  dissonant  sounds  below. 
The  carts  and  gigs  rolled  away  ;  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  on  the  road  ceased;  there  was  then  a 
dumb  dull  sound  as  of  locking-up,  and  low  hum- 
ming of  voices  below,  and  footsteps  mounting 
the  stairs  to  bed,  with  now  and  then  a  drunken 
hiccup  or  maudlin  laugh,  as  some  conquered 
votary  of  Bacchus  was  fairly  carried  up  to  his 
domicile. 

All,  then,  at  last,  was  silent,  just  as  the  clock 
from  the  church  sounded  the  stroke  of  eleven. 

Leonard,  meanwhile,  had  been  looking  over 
his  MSS.  There  was  first  a  project  for  an  im- 
provement on  the  steam-engine — a  project  that 
had  long  lain  in  his  mind,  begun  with  the  first 
knowledge  of  mechanics  that  he  bad  gleaned 
from  his  purchases  of  the  Tinker.  He  put  that 
aside  now — it  required  too  great  an  eflfort  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  to  re-examine.  He  glanced 
less  hastily  over  a  collection  of  essays  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  some  that  he  thought  iodiflerent, 
some  that  he  thought  good.  He  then  lingered 
over  a  collection  of  verses,  written  in  his  best 
hand  with  loving  care — verses  first  inspired  by 
his  perusal  of  Nora's  melancholy  memorials. 
These  verses  were  as  a  diary  of  his  heart  and 
bis  fancy — those  deep  unwitnessed  struggles 
which  the  boyhood  of  all  more  thoughtful  na- 
tures has  passed  in  its  bright  yet  murky  storm 
of  the  cloud  and  the  lightning  flash ;  though 
but  few  boys  paused  to  record  the  crisis  from 
which  slowly  emerges  Man.  And  these  first 
desultory  grapplings  with  the  fugitive  airy  im- 
ages that  flit  through  the  dim  chambers  of  the 
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brain,  bad  become  with  each  eflbrt  more  sus- 
tained and  vigoro^^  till  the  phantoms  were 
speUed,  the  flying  ones  arrested,  the  Immaterial 
seijted,  and  clothed  with  Form.  Gazing  on  his 
last,  effort,  Leonard  felt  tha|  there  at  length 
spoke  forth  the  Poet.  It  was  a  work  which, 
though  as  yet  but  half  completed,  came  from  a 
strong  hand ;  not  that  shadow  trembling  on  un- 
steady  waters,  which  is  but  the  pale  reflex  and 
imitation  of  some  bright  mind,  sphered  out  of 
reach  and  afar ;  but  an  original  substance — a 
life — a  thing  of  the  Creatioe  Faculty — ^breathing 
back  already  the  breath  it  had  receiyed.  This 
work  had  paused  during  Leonard's  residence 
with  Mr.  Avenel,  or  had  only  now  and  then,  in 
stealth,  and  at  night,  received  a  rare  touch. 
Now,  as  with  a  frmh  eye,  he  re-perused  it;  and 
with  that  strange,  innocent  admiration,  not  of 
self— (for  a  man's  work  is  not,  alas  I  himself--- 
it  is  the  beatified  and  idealized  essence,  extract- 
ed he  knows  not  how  from  his  own  human  ele- 
ments of  clay)-^dmiration  known  but  to  poets 
— their  purest  delight,  often  their  sole  reward. 
And  then,  with  a  warmer  and  more  earthly  beat 
of  his  Xull  heart,  he  rushed  in  fancy  to  the  Great 
City,  where  all  rivers  of  Faroe  meet,  but  not  to 
be  merged  and  lost — sallybg  forth  -again,  indi- 
vidualized and  separate,  to  flow  through  that 
one  vast  Thought  of  God  which  we  call  Ths 

WoELD. 

He  put  np  his  papers ;  and  opened  his  win- 
dow, as  was  his  ordinary  custom,  before  he  re- 
tired to  rest — for  be  had  many  odd  habits ;  and 
he  loved  to  look  out  into  the  night  when  he 
preyed.  His  soul  seemed  to  escape  from  the 
body — td  mount  on  the  air — ^to  gain  more  rapid 
access  to  the  far  Throne  in  the  Infinite — ^when 
his  breath  went  forth  among  the  winds,  and  his 
eyes  rested  fixed  on  the  stars  of  Heaven. 

So  the  boy  preyed  silently ;  and  al^er  his  pray- 
er he  was  al>eut  lingeringly  to  close  the  lattice, 
when  he  heard  distinctly  sobs  close  at  hand. 
He  paused,  and  held  his  breath ;  then  looked 
gently  out ;  the  casement  next  his  own  was  also 
9  opeo.  Some  one  was  also  at  watch  by  that 
casement — perhaps  also  praying.  He  listened 
yet  more  intently,  and  caught,  soft  and  low,  the 
words,  "  Father — ^father— do  you  hear  me  notp .?" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Lkonard  opened  bis  door  and  stole  toward 
that  of  the  room  adjoioing  ;  for  his  first  natural 
impulse  had  been  to  enter  and  console.  But 
when  his  touch  was  on  the  handle,  he  drew 
back.  Child  though  the  mourner  was,  her  sor- 
rows werfe  rendered  yet  more  sacred  from  in- 
trusion by  her  sex.  Something,  he  knew  not 
what,  in  his  young  ignorance,  withheld  him 
from  the  threshold.  To  have  crossed  it  then 
would  have  seemed  to  him  profanation.  So  he 
returned,  and  for  hours  yet  he  occasionally  heard 
the  sobs,  till  they  died  away,  and  childhood 
wept  itself  to  sleep. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  he  heard  his 
neighbor  astir,  he  knocked  gently  at  her  door : 


there  was  no  answer.  He  entered  softly,  and 
saw  her  seated  very  listlessly  in  the  centre  of 
the  room — as  if  it  had  no  familiar  nook  or  corner 
as  the  rooms  of  home  have — her  hands  drooping 
on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  gazing  desolately  on 
the  floor.    Then  he  approached  and  spokcto  her. 

Helen  was  very  subdued,  and  very  silent. 
Her  tears  seemed  dried  up :  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore she  gave  sign  or  tpken  that  ^be  heeded  him. 
At  length,  however,  he  gradually  succeeded  in 
rousing  her  interest ;  and  the  first  symptom  of 
his  success  was  in  the  quiver  of  her  lip,  and  the 
overflow  of  the  downcast  eyes. 

By  little  and  little  he  wormed  himself  into  her 
confidence ;  and  she  told  him,  in  broken  whis- 
pers, her  simple  story.  But  what  moved  him 
the  most  was,  that,  beyond  her  aenie  of  kmefi* 
ness,  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  her  own  unpro* 
tooted  state.  She  mourned  the  object  she  bad 
nursed,  and  heeded,  and  cherished ;  for  she  had 
been  retber  the  protectress  than  the  protected  to 
the  helpless  dead.  He  could  not  gain  from  her 
any  more  satisfactory  information  than  the  land- 
lady had  already  imparted,  as  to  her  friends  and 
prospects ;  but  she  permitted  him  passively  to 
look  among  the  efiects  her  father  had  left — save 
only  that  if  his  hand  touched  something  that 
seemed  to  her  as^looiations  espeoiaDy  hoty,  she 
waved  him  back,  or  drew  it  quickly  away» 
There  were  many  bills  receipted  in  the  nauM  of 
Captain  Digby— rold  yellow  faded  music-scores 
for  the  flute— extracts  of  Parts  from  Prompt 
Books — gay  parts  of  lively  comedies,  in  which 
heroes  have  so  noble  a  contempt  for  money — fit 
heroes  for  a  Sheridan  and  a  Farqnhar ;  close  by 
these  were  severel  pawnbroker's  tickets ;  and, 
not  arranged  smoothly,  but  crumpled  up,  as  if 
with  an  indignant  nervous  dutch  of  the  old 
helpless  hands,  some  two  or  three  letters.  H* 
asked  Helen^  permiseion  to  glanee  at  these,  for 
they  might  give  a  clew  to  friends.  Helen  gave 
the  permission  by  a  silent  bend  of  the  head. 
The  letters,  however,  were  hot  short  and  freez- 
ing answers  from  what  appeared  to  be  dii^tant 
connections  or  former  friends,  or  persons  to 
whom  the  deceased  had  applied  for  some  situa- 
tion.  They  were  all  very  disheartening  in  their 
tone.  Leonard  next  endeavored  to  refresh 
Helen's  memory  as  to  the  name  of  the  nobleman 
which  had  been  last  on  her  (ather's  lips;  but 
there  he  failed  wholly.  For  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Lord  L*£strange,  when  he  pressed 
his  loan  on  Mr.  Bigby,  and  subsequently  told 
tnat  gentleman  to  address  to  him  at  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's,  had,  from  a  natural  delicacy,  sent  the  child 
on,  that  she  might  not  hear  the  charity  bestowed 
on  the  father;  and  Helen  said  truly,  that  Mr. 
Digby  had  sunk  into  a  habitual  silence  on  all  his 
afiairs  latterly.  She  might  have  heard  her  father 
mention  the  name,  but  she  had  not  treasured  it 
up ;  all  she  could  say  was,  that  she  should  know 
the  strenger  again  if  she  met  him,  and  his  dog 
too.  Seeing  that  the  child  had  grown  calm, 
Leonard  was  then  going  to  leave  the  room,  in 
order  to  confer  with  the  hosteM ;  when  she  rosa 
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suddenly,  though  noiselessly,  and  put  her  little 
hand  in  his,  as  if  to  detain  him.  She  did  not  say 
a  word — the  action  said  all-r-said  ^'Do  not  desert 
me."  And  Leonard's  heart  rushed  to  his  lips, 
and  he  answered  to  the  action,  as  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  her  cheek,  ^*  Orphan,  will  you  go  with 
me  ?  We  have  one  Father  yet  to  both  of  us, 
and  He  will  guide  us  on  earth.  I  am  fatherless 
like  you."  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his — looked 
at  him  long — and  then  leant  her  head  confidingly 
on  his  strong  young  shoulder. 


tJHAPrPER  VII. 

At  noen  that  same  day,  the  young  man  and 
the  child  were  on  their  road  to  London.  The 
host  had  at  first  a  little  demurred  at  trusting 
Helen  to  s6  young  a  companion ;  b^  Leonard, 
in  his  happy  ignorance,  had  talked  so  sanguinely 
of  finding  out  this  lord,  or  some  adequate  pro- 
tection  for  the  chil(i ;  and  in  so  grand  a  strain, 
though  with  all  sincerity — had  spoken  of  his  oWn 
great  prospects  in  the  metropolis  (he  did  not  say 
what  they  were !) — ^that  had  k  been  the  craftiest 
impostor  he  could  not  more  haye  taken  in  the  rustic 
host.  And  while  the  landlady  still  cherished  the 
illusive  (ancy,  that  all  gentlefolks  must  know 
each  other  in  London,  as  they  did  in  a  county, 
the  landlord  bislieved,  at  least,  that  a  young  man 
so  respectably  dressed,  although  but  a  foot- 
traveler — who  talked  in  so  confident  a  tone,  and 
who  was  so  willing  to  undertake  what  might  be 
rather  a  burdensome  charge,  unless  he  saw  how 
to  rid  himself  of  it — would  be  sure  to  have 
friends,  older  and  wiser  than  himself,  who  would 
judge  what  could  best  be  done  ^or  the  orphan. 

'And  what  was  the  host  to  do  with  her? 
Better  this  volunteered  escort,  at  least,  than 
vaguely  passing  her  on  (torn  parish  to  parish, 
and  leaving  her  friendless  at  last  in  the  streets 
of  London.  Helen,  too,  smiled  for  the  first  time 
on  being  asked  her  wishes,  and  again  put  her 
lumd  in  Leonard's.    In  short,  so  it  was  settled. 

The  little  girl  made  up  a  bundle  of  the  things 
she  most  prized  or  needed.  Leonard  did  not  feel 
the  additional  load,  as  he  slung  it  to  his  knap^ 
sack :  the  rest  of  the  luggage  was  to  be  sent  to 
London  as  soon  as  Leonard  wrote  (which  he 
promised  to  do  soon),  and  gave  an  address. 

Helen  paid  her  last  visit  to  the  ohuroh-yard ; 
and  she  joined  her  companion  as  be  stood  on  the 
road,  without  the  solemn  precincts.  And  now 
they  had  gone  on  some  hours;  and  when  he 
asked  if  she  were  tired,  she  still  answered, 
*^No."  But  Leonard  was  merciful,  and  made 
their  day's  journey  short ;  and  it  took  them  some 
days  to  reach  London.^  By  the  long  lonely  way, 
they  grew  so  intimate^  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  they  called  each  other  brother  and  sister; 
and  Leonard,  to  his  delight,  found  that  as  her 
grief,  with  the  bodily  movement  and  the  change 
of  scene,  subsided  from  its  first  intenseness  and 
its  insensibility  to  other  impressions,  she  devel- 
oped a  quickness  of  comprehension  far  beyond 
her  years.  Poor  child!  that  had  been  forced 
upon  her  by  Necessity.    And  she  understood 


him  in  his  spiritual  consolations — ^half-poetioal, 
half-religious ;  and  she  listened  to  his  own  tale, 
and  the  stc^  of  his  self-education  and  solitary 
struggles —those,  too,  she  understood.  But 
when  he  burst  out  with  bis  enthusiasm,  his  glo- 
rious hopes,  his  confidence  hi  the  fate  before 
them,  then  she  would  shake  her  head  very  quiet- 
ly and  very  sadly.  Did  she  comprehend  them  ? 
Alas!  perhaps  too  well.  She  knew  more  as  to 
real  life  than  he  dfd.  Leonard  was  at  first  their 
joint  treasurer ;  but  before  the  second  day  was 
over,  Helen  seemed  to  discover  that  he  wtLs  too 
Uivish;  and  she  told  him  so,  with  a  prudent, 
grave  look,  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  an  inn  to  dine ;  and  the  grav- 
ity  would  have  been  comic,  but  that  the  eyes 
through  their  moisture  were  so  meek  and  grate- 
ful. She  felt  he  was  about  to  incur  that  ruinous 
extravagance  on  her  ^account  Somehow  or 
other,  the  purse  found  its  way  into  her  keeping, 
and  then  shd  looked  proud  and  in  her  natural 
element. 

Ah !  what  happy  meals  under  her  care  were 
provided :  so  much  more  enjoyable  than  in  dull, 
sanded  inn-parlors,  swarming  with  flies  and 
reeking  with  stale  tobacco.  She  would  leave 
him  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  bound  forward, 
and  cater,  and  return  with  a  little  basket  and  a 
pretty  blue  jug — which  she  had  bought  on  the 
road — ^the  last  filled  with  new  milk;  the  first 
with  new  bread  and  some  special  dainty  in  rad- 
ishes or  water-oresses.  And  she  had  such  a 
talent  for  finding  out  the  prettiest  spot  whereon 
to  halt  and  dine :  sometimes  in  the  heart  of  a 
wood — so  still, 'it  was  like  a  forest  in  fairy  tales, 
the  hare  stealing  through  the  alheys,  or  the 
squirrel  peeping  at  theiti  from  ^he  boughs; 
sometimes  by  a  little  brawling  stream,  with  the 
fishes  seen  under  the  clear  wave,  and  shooting 
rotmd  the  crumbs  thrown  to  them.  They  made 
an  Arcadia  of  the  dull  road  up  to  their  dread 
Thermopylffi — the  war  against  the  million  that 
waited  them  on  the  other  side  of  their  pass 
through  Tempo. 

*^  Shall  we  be  as  happy  when  we  are  great .'" 
said  Leonard,  in  his  grand  simplicity. 

Helen  sighed,  and  the  wise  little  head  was 
shaken. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
At  last  they  came  within  easy  reach  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  Leonard  had  resolved  not  to  enter  the 
metropolis  fatigued  and  exhausted,  as  a  vean- 
derer  needing  refuge,  but  fresh  and  elate,  as  a 
conqueror  eoming  in  triumph  to  take  possession 
of  the  capitaK  Therefore  they  halted  early  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  this  imperial 
entry,  about  six  miles  from  the  metropolis,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ealing  (for  by  that  route 
lay  their  way).  They  were  not  tired  on  arriv- 
ing at  their  inn.  The  weather  was  singularly 
lovely,  with  that  combination  of  softness  and 
brilliancy  which  is  only  known  to  the  rarQ  true 
summer  days  of  England :  all  below  so  green, 
above  so  blue — days  of  which  we  have  about  six 
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in  the  year,  add  recall. vaguely  when  we  read 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  of  Damsel  and 
Knight,  in  Spenser's  golden  Si^nmer  Bong,  or 
of  Jacques,  dropped  under  the  oak  tree,  watch- 
ing the  deer  amidst  the  dells  of  Ardennes.  So, 
after  a  little  paose  in  their  inn,  they  strolled 
forth,  not  for  travel,  but  pleasure,  toward  the 
oool  of  sunset,  passing  by  the  grounds  that  once 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  shrubs  and  lawns  of  that  beauti- 
ful domain  through  the  lodge-gates;  then  they 
crossed  into  some  fields*,  and  came  to  a  little 
rivulet  called  the  Brent.  Helen  had  been  more 
sad  that  day  than  on  any  during  their  journey. 
Perhaps,  because,  on  approaching  London,  the 
memory  of  her  father  became  more  vivid ;  per- 
haps from  her  precocious  knowledge  of  life,  and 
her  forebodfng  of  what  was  to  befall  them,  chil- 
dren that  they  both  were.  But  Leonard  was 
selfish  that  day ;  be  could  not  be  influenced  by 
his  companion's  sorrow,  he  was  so  full  of  his 
own  sense  of  being,  and  he  lUready  caught  from 
the  atmosphere  the  fever  that  belongs  to  anxious 
Capitals. 

^*  Sit  here,  sister,"  said  he  imperiously  throw- 
ing himself  under  the  shade  of  a  pollard  tree  that 
overhung  the  winding  brook,  **  sit  here  and  talk." 

He  flung  ofi*  his  hat,  tossed  back  his  rich  curls, 
and  sprinkled  his  brow  from  the  stream  that 
eddied  round  the  roots  of  the  tree  that  bulged 
out,  bald  and  gnarled,  from  the  bank,  and  delved 
into  the  waves  below.  Helen  quietly  obeyed 
him,  and  nestled  close  to  his  side. 

**  And  so  this  London  is  really  very  vast  ?-^ 
VEEY?"  he  repeated  inquisitively. 

*^  Very,"  answered  Helen,  as  abstractedly  she 
plucked  the  cowslips  near  her,  and  let  them  fall 
into  the  running  waters.  **  See  how  the  flowers 
are  carried  down  the  stream  1  They  are  lost 
now.  London  is  to  us  what  the  river  is  to  the 
flowers — very  vast — ^very  strong  j"  and  she  add- 
ed, after  a  pause,  "very  cruel ?'^ 

"Cruel I  Ah,  it  ha$  been  so  to  you;  but 
now/ — now  I  will  take  care  of  you !"  he  smiled 
triumphantly ;  and  his  smile  was  beautiful  both 
in  its  pride  and  its  kindness.  It  is  astonishing 
how  Leonard  had  altered  since  he  had  left  his 
uncle's.  He  was  both  younger  and  older ;  for 
the  sense  of  genius,  when  it  snaps  its  shackles, 
makes  us  both  older  and  wiser  as  to  the  world 
it  soars  to— younger  and  blinder  as  to  the  world 
it  springs  from. 

"  And  it  is  not  a  very  handsome  city  either, 
you  say  ?" 

"Very  ugly)  indeed,"  said  Helen,  with  some 
fervor;  "at  least  all  I  haVe  seen  of  it." 

^'But  there  must  be  parts  that  are  prettier 
than  others?  You  «ay  there  are  parks;  why 
should  not  we  lodge  neav  them,  and  look  upon 
the  green  trees?" 

"That  would  be  nice,"  said  Heleo,  almost 
joyously ;  "  but — "  and  here  the  head  was 
shaken — "  there  are  no  lodgings  for  us  except 
in  courts  and  alleys." 

"Why?" 


"Why?"  echoed  Helen,  with  a  smile,  a^ 
she  held  up  the  purse. 

"  Pooh !  always  that  horrid  purse ;  as  if,  too, 
we  were  not  going  to  fill  it.  Did  I  not  tell,  you 
the  story  of  Fortunio  ?  .  Well,  at  all  events,  we 
will  go  first  to  the  neighborhood  where  you  last 
lived,  and  learn  there  all  we  can ;-  and  then  the 
day^after  to-morrow,  I  will  see  this  Dr.  Morgan^ 
and  find  out  the  Lord — " 

The  tears  started  to  Helen's  soft  eyes.  % "  Yon 
want  to  get  rid  of  me  soon,  brother." 

"II  ah,  I  feel  so  happy  to  have  you  with  me, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  pined  for  you  all  my 
life,  and  yon  had  come  at  last ;  for  I  never  had 
brother,  nor  sister,  nor  any  one  to  love^  that  was 
not  old^r  than  myself,  except — " 

"  Except  the  young  lady  you  told  me  of,"  said 
Helen,  turning  away  her  face ;  for  children  are 
very  jealous. 

"  Yes,  I  love^  her,  love  her  still.  But  that 
was  different,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  heightened 
color.  "  I  could  never  have  talked  to  her  as  tQ 
you ;  to  you  I  open  my  whole  heart ;  you  are  my 
little  Muse,  Helen.  I  confesa  to  you  ray  wild 
whims  and  fancies  as  frankly  as  if  I  were  writ- 
ing poetry."  As  he  said  this,  a  step  was  heard, 
and  a  shadow  fell  over  the  stream.  A  belated 
angler  appeared  on  the  margin,  drawing  his 
line  impatiently  across  the  water,  as  if  to  worry 
some  dozing  fish  into  a  bite  before  it  finally  weU 
tied  itself  for  the  night.  Absorbed  in  his  occu- 
pation, the  angler  did  not  observe  the  young 
persons  on  the  sward  under  the  tree,  and  he 
halted  there,  close  upon  them. 

"  Curse  that  perch  I"  said  he  aloud. 

"  Take  care,  sir,"  cried  Leonard ;  for  the  man 
in  stepping  back,  nearly  trod  upon  Helen. 

The  angler  turned.  "  What's  the  matter  ? 
Hist!  you  have  frightened  my  perch.  Keep 
still,  can't  you?" 

Helen  drew  herself  out  of  the  way,  and  Leon- 
ard remained  motionless.  He  remembered 
Jaokeymo,  and  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  angler. 

"It  is  the  most  extraordinary  perch,  thati" 
muttered  the  suanger^,  soliloquizing.  "It  has 
the  devil's  own  luck.  It  must  have  been  bom 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  its  mouth,  that  damned 
perch !  I  shall  never  catch  it-*never  1  Ha  I — 
no— only  a  weed,  I  give  it  up."  With  this,  be 
indignantly  jerked  his  rod  from  the  water,  and 
began  to  disjoint  it.  While  leisurely  engaged  in 
this  occupation,  he  tutned  to  Leonard. 

"Humph!  are  you  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  stream,  sir?" 

"No,"  answered  Leonard.  "I  never  saw  it 
before." 

Akolbr  (solemnly). — "Then,  young  man, 
take  my  advice,  and  do  not  give  way  to  its 
fascinations.  Sir,  I  am  a  martyr  to  this  streadi ; 
it  has  been  the  Dalilah  of  my  existence." 

Lkoiul&d  (interested,  the  last  sentence  seemed 
to  him  poetical) .— "  The  Dalilah. !  Sir— the  Da- 
laahl" 

Amolsr. — "  The  Dalilah.  Young  man,  listen, 
and  be  warned  by  example.    When  I  was  aboni 
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your  age,  I  first  isame  to  this  stream  to  fish, 
Sir,  on  that  fata)  day,  about  3,  p.m.,  I  hooked  up 
a  fish — SQoh  a  i>ig  ooe,  it  most  have  weighed  a 
poood  and  a  half.  Sir,  it  was  that  length ;"  and 
the  angler  pat  finger  to  wrist.'  "  And  jnst  when 
I  bad  got  it  nearly  ashore,  by  the  very  plaoe 
where  you  are  sitting,  on  that  shelving  bank, 
young  man,  the  line  broke,  and  the  perch  twisted 
himself  among  those  roots,  and^— caco^flamon 
that  he  was--ran  off*,  hook  and  all.  Well,  that 
fish  haunted  me ;  never  before  had  I  seen  such 
a  fifih.  Minnows  I  had  caught  in  the  Thames 
and  elsewhere,  abo  gudgeons,  and  occasionally 
a  daoe.  £ut  a  fish  like  that— a  PERCH— all 
his  fins  up  like  the  sails  of  a  man-of-war — a 
monster  perch — a  whale  of  a  perch ! — No,  never 
till  then  bad  I  known  what  leviathans  lie  hid 
within  the  deeps.  I  could  not  sleep  till  I  had 
returned ;  find  again,  sir — I  caught  that  peroh. 
And  this,  time  I  pulled  him  fairly  out  of  the 
water.  He  escaped;  and  how  did  he  escape? 
Sir,  he  left  his  eye  behind  him  on  the  hook. 
Years,  kwg  years,  have  passed  since  then ;  but 
•ever  shall  1  forget  the  agony  of  that  moment^" 

LvoicAED.— ^*  To  the  peroh,  sir  ?" 

AiiGLUt. — **  Perch  1  agony  to  him  1  He  en- 
joyed it  :-^Higony  to  me.  1  gated  on  that  eye, 
and  the  eye  looked  as  sly  and  as  wicked  as  if  H 
ytn»  laughing  in  my  face.  Well,  sir,  1  had  heard 
that  there  is  no  better  bait  for  a  peroh  than  a 
peroh's  eye.  I  adjusted  that  eye  on  the  hook, 
and  dropped  in  the  line  gently.  The  water  was 
unusually  clear;  in  two  minutes  I  saw  that  perch 
return.  He  approached  the  hook ;  he  recognized 
his  eye — frisked  his  tail — ^made  a  plunge — and, 
as  I  live,  carried  off  the  eye,  safe  and  sound ; 
and  I  saw  him  digesting  it  by  the  side  of  that 
water  lily.  The  mocking  fiend !  Seven  times 
•inoe  that  day,  in  the  course  of  a  varied  and 
eventful  life,  have  I  caught  that  perch,  and  seven 
times  has  that  perch  escaped." 

LaoNABD  (astonished) : — **  It  can't  be  the  same 
peroh ;  perches  are  very  tender  fish — a  hook  in- 
side of  it,  and  an  eye  hooked  oat  of  it — no  perch 
oould  withstand  such  havoo  in  its  constitution.*' 

Anolbr  (with  an  appearance  of  awe). — "It 
does  seem  supernatural.  But  it  is  that  perch ; 
for  harkye,  sir,  there  is  only  ohb  perch  in  the 
whole  brook !  All  the  years  I  have  fished  here, 
I  have  never  caught  another  perch  here;  and 
this  solitary  inmate  of  the  watery  element  I 
know  by  sight  better  than  I  know  my  own  lost 
&ther.  For  each  time  that  I  have  raised  it  out 
of  the  water,  its  profile  has  been  turned  to  ooe, 
and  I  have  seen,  with  a  shudder,  that  it  has  had 
only — One  Eye !  It  is  a  most  mysterious  and  a 
most  diabolical  phenomenon,  that  perch !  It  has 
been  the  ruin  of  my  prospects  in  life.  I  was* 
offered  a  situation  in  Jamaica;  I  could  not  go, 
with  that  peroh  *left  here  in  triumph.  I  might 
afterward  have  had  an  appointment  in  India,  but 
I  could  not  put  the  ocean  between  myself  and 
that  perch  :  thus  have  I  frittered  away  my  exist- 
ence in  the  fatal  metropolis  of  my  native  land. 
And  once  a- week,  from  February  to  Deoember, 


I  come  hither— Good  Heavens !  if  I  should  catch 
the  peroh  at  last,  the  occupation  of  my  existence 
will  be  gone.') 

Leonard  gazed  curiously  at  the  angler,  as 
the  last  thus  mournfully  concluded.  The  ornate 
turn  of  his  periods  did  not  suit  with  his  costume. 
He  looked  woefully  threadbare  and  shabby — a^ 
genteel  sort  of  shabbiness  too— shabbiness  in 
black.  There  was  humor  in  the  ooruers  of  his 
lip;  and  his  hands,  though  they  did  not  seeta 
very  olean^-indeed  his  ocoupatiph  was  not 
friendly  to  such  niceties — ^were  those  of  a  man 
who  had  not  known  nuinual  labor.  His  face 
was  pale  and  puffed,  but  the  tip  of  his  nose  was 
red.  He  did  not  seem  as  if  the  watery  element 
was  as  familiar  to  himself  as  to  his  Dalilah — ^the 
perch. 

"Such  is  Life !"  recommenced  the  angler  in  a 
moralizing  tone,  as  he  slid  his  rod  into  its  canvas 
case.  "Ha  man  knew  what  it  was  to  fish  all 
one's  life  in  a  stream  that  has  only  one  perch ! — 
to  catch  that  one  peroh  nine  times  in  all,  and 
nine  times  to  see  it  fall  back  into  the  vrater, 
plump; — if  a  man  knew  what  it  was — why, 
then" — Here  the  angler  looked  over  hjs  shoulder 
full  at  Leonard — "  why  then,  young  sir,  he  would 
know  what  human  life  is  to  vain  ambition.  Good 
evening." 

Away  he  went,  treading  over  the  daisies  and 
king  cups.    Helen's  eyes  followed  him  wistfully. 

*^What  a  stitange  person  1"  said  Leonard, 
laughing. 

"  I  think  he  is  a  very  wise  one,''  murmured 
Helen ;  and  she  oame  close  up  to  Leonard,  and 
took  his  hand  in  both  hers,  as  if  she  felt  already 
that  he  vras  in  need  of  the  Comforter — the  line 
broke,  and  the  perch  lost  I 


CHAPTER  IX. 

At  noen  the  next  day,  London  stole  upon 
them,  through  a  gloomy,  thick,  oppressive  atmoa- 
phere.  For  where  is  it  that  we  can  say  London 
6yrfl«  on  the  sight  ?  It  stole  on  them  through 
one  of  its  fairest  and  most  gracious  avenues  of 
approach — by  the  stately  gardens  of  Kensington 
—along  the  side  of  Hyde  Park,  and  so  on  toward 
Ctunberland  Gate. 

Leonard  was  not  the  least  struck.  And  yet, 
with  a  very  little  money,  and  a  very  little  tsiste, 
it  would  be  easy  to  render  this. entrance  to  Lo»> 
don  as  grand  and  imposing  as  that  to  Paris  from 
the  ChampM  Elysies.  As  they  came  near  the 
Edgeware  Road,  Helen  took  her  new  brother  by 
the  hand  and  guided  him.  For  she  knew  all  that 
neighborhood,  and  she  was  acquainted  with  a 
lo<Jging  near  that  occupied  by  her  father  (to  that 
lodging  itself  she  could  not  have  gone  for  the 
world),  where  they  might  be  boused  cheaply. 

But  just  then  the  sky,  so  dull  and  overcast 
since  morning,  seemed  one  mass  of  black  cloud. 
There  suddenly  oame  on  a  violent  storm  of  rain. 
The  boy  and  girl  took  refuge  in  a  covered  mews, 
in  a  street  running  out  of  the  Edgeware  Road. 
This  shelter  soon  became  crowded;  the  two 
young  pilgrims  crept  dose  to  the  wall,  apart 
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from  the  rest  9  Leonard's  arm  romid  Helen's 
waist,  sheltering  her  from  the  rain  that  the 
strong,  wind  contending  with  it  beat  in  through 
the  passage.  Presently  a  young  gentleman,  of 
better  mien  and  dress  than  the  other  refugees, 
entered,  not  hastily,  but  rather  with  a  slow  and 
proud  step,  as  if,  though  iie  deigned  to  tal^e 
shelter,  he  scorned  to  run  to  it.  He  glanced 
somewhat  haughtily  at  the  assembled  group- 
passed  on  through  the  midst  of  it— came  near 
Leonard — ^took  off  his  hat,  and  shook  the  rain 
from  its  brim.  His  head  thus  uncovered,  left 
all  his  features  exposed ;  and  the  village  youth 
recognized,  at  the  first  glance,  his  oki  .victorious 
assailant  on  the  green  at  Hazeklean. 

Yet  Randal  Leslie  was  altered.  His  dark 
cheek  was  as  thin  as  in  boyhood,  and  even  yet 
more  wasted  by  intense  study  and  night  vigils ; 
but  the  e2q)ressk>Q  of  his  (ace  was  at  once  more 
refined  and  oaanly,  and  there  was  a  steady  con- 
centrated light  in  his  large  eye,  like  that  of  one 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  all  his 
thoughts  to  one  point.  He  looked  older  than  he 
was.  He  was  dressed  simply  in  black,  a  odor 
which  became  him ;  and  idtogetber  his  aspect 
and  figure  were  not  showy  indeed,  but  distin- 
guished. He  looked,  to  the  common  eye,  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  to  the  more  observant,  a  scholar. 

Helter-skelter  I — ^peil-mell  I  the  group  in  the 
passage — now  pressed  each  on  each — now  scat- 
tered on  all  sides — making  way — rushing  down 
the  mews — against  the  wall»---as  a  fiery  horse 
darted  under  shelter,*  the  rider,  a  young  man, 
with  a  very  handsome  laoe,  and  dressed  with 
that  peculiar  care  which  we  commonly  call 
dandyism,  cried  out,  good-homoredly,  **  Don't  be 
afraid ;  the  horse  shan't  hurt  any  of  you — a  thou- 
sand pardons — so  ho!  so  ho!"  He  patted  the 
horse,  and  it  stood  as  still  as  a  statue,  filling  up 
t^e  centre  of  the  passage.  The  groups  resettled 
— ^Randal  approached  the  rider. 

"Frank  Hazeldean!" 

"  Ah — is  it  indeed  Randal  Leslie  !'^ 

Frank  was  off  his  horse  in  a  moment,  and  the 
bridle  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  sHm  pren- 
tice-boy holding  a  bupdle. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yon. 
How  lucky  it  was  that  I  should  turn  in  here. 
Not  like  me  either,  for  I  don't  much  care  for  a 
ducking.    Staying  in  town,  Randal  ?" 

'^Yes,  at  your  uncle's,  Mr.  Egerton.  I  have 
left  Oxford." 

"For  good?" 

"For  good." 

"But  yoo  have  not  taken  your  degree,  I 
think  ?  We  Etonians  all  considered  you  booked 
for  a  double  first.  Oh !  we  have  been  so  proud 
of  your  fame — you  carried  off  all  the  prizes." 

"  Not  all ;  but  some,  certainly.  Mr.  Egerton 
offered  me  my  choice — to  stay  foe  my  degree, 
or  to  enter  at  once  into  the  Foreign  Office.  I 
preferred  the  end  to  the  means.  For,  after  all, 
what  good  are  academical  honors  but  as  the  en- 
trance to  life  ?  To  enter  now,  is  to  save  a  step 
in  a  long  way,  Frank." 


"Ah!  you  were  always  ambitious,  and  yim 
vrill  make  a  great  figure,  I  am  sure." 

"  Perhaps  so— if  I  work  for  it.  Knowledge  is 
power  !*• 

Leonard  started. 

"And  you,"  resumed  Randal,  looking  with 
some  curious  attention  at  his  old  school-feUow. 
"  You  never  came  to  Oxford.  I  dfd  hear  yon 
were  going  into  the  army.'' 

"I  am  in  the  Guards,"  said  Frank,  trying  hard 
not  to  look  too  conceited  as  he  mstde  that  ac- 
knowledgment. "  The  Governor  pished  a  little, 
and  would  rather  I  had  come  to  live  with  him 
in  the  old  Hall,  and  take  to  farming.  Time 
enough  for  that--eb?  By  Jove,  Randal,  how 
pleasant  a  thing  is  life  in  London  ?  Do  you  go 
to  Almaok's  to-night?" 

"  No ;  Wednesday  is  a  holiday  in  the  House ! 
There  is  a  great  parliamentary  dinner  at  Mr. 
Egerton^s.  He  is  in  the  Cabinet  now,  you  know } 
but  you  don't  see  much  of  your  uncle,  1  think." 

"  Our  sets  are  difiierent,"  said  the  yoong  geiw 
tleman,  in  a  tone  of  voice  worthy  of  Bmmmel. 
"All  those  parliamentary  fellows  are  devilish 
dull.  The  rain's  over.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  Governor  would  like  me  to  call  at  Grosvenor- 
square ;  but  pray  come  and  see  me ;  here's  my 
card  to  remind  you ;  yon  must  dine  at  our  mess. 
Such  nice  fellows.    What  day  will  you  fix?" 

"I  will  call  and  let  you  know.  Don't  yon 
find  it  rather  expensive  in  the  Guards?  I  re- 
member that  yon.  thought  the  Governor,  as  yen 
call  him,  used  to  chafe  a  little  when  you  wrote 
for  more  pocket-money;  and  the  only  time  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  yen  with  tears  in 
your  eyes,  was  when  Mr.  Hazeldean,  in  sending 
you  £5,  reminded  you  that  his  estates  were  not 
entailed — were  «t  his  own  disposal,  and  they 
should  never  go  to  an  extravagant  spendthrift. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  threat,  that,  Frank." 

"  Oh !"  cried  the  young  man  coloring  deefdyy 
"  It  was  not  the  threat  that  pained  me^  it  was 
that  my  Ikther  coukl  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to 
fancy  that-*well — well,  but  those  were  school- 
boy d^rs.  And  my  father  was  always  more 
generous  than  I  deserved.  We  nmst  see  a  good 
deal  of  each  other,  Randal.  How  good-natured 
you  were  at  Eton,  making  my  longs  and  shorts 
for  me;  I  shall  never  forget  it.    Do  call  soon.'* 

Frank  swung  himself  into  his  saddle,  and  re- 
vrarded  the  slim  youth  with  half-a-crown ;  a 
largess  four  times  more  ample  than  his  father 
would  have  deemed  sqfiicient.  A  jerk  of  tbf 
rein  and  a  touch  of  the  heel — off  bounded  the 
fiery  horse  and  the  gay  young  rider.  Randal 
mused;  Mid  as  the  rain  hud  now  ceased,  the 
passengers  under  shelter  dispersed  and  went 
their  way.  Qnly  Randal,  Leonard,  and  Helen 
remained  behind.  Then,  as  Randal,  still  musing, 
lilted  his  eyes,  they  fell  full  upon  Leonard's  face. 
He  started,  passed  his  hand  quioxly  over  his 
bro^ — looked  again,  hard  and  piercingly;  and 
the  change  in  his  pale' cheek  to  a  shade  still 
paler— a  quick  compression  and  nervous  gnaw- 
ing  of  Ida  lip— ahowed  that  he  too  recognised 
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«n  old  foe.  Then  his  glance  rftn  over  Leonardos 
dress,  which  was  somewhat  dust-stained,  hat 
far  above  the  class  among  which  the  peasant 
was  born.  Randal  raised  bis  brows  in  Surprise, 
and  with  a  smile  slightly  soperoilious — the 
smile  stung  Leonard:  and  with  a  slow  step 
Randal  left  the  passage,,  and  took  his  way 
toward  Grosvenor-square.  The  Entrance  of 
Ambition  was  clear  to  Aim. 

Then  the  little  girl  once  more  took  Leonard 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  through  rows  of  hum- 
ble, obscure,  dreary  streets.  It  seemed  almost 
like  an  allegory  personified,  as  the  sad,  silent 
child  led  on  the  penniless  and  low-bom  adven- 
turer of  genius  by  the  squalid  shops,  and  through 
the  withling  lanes^  which  grew  meaner  and 
meaner,  till  both  their  forms  vaoished  from  the 
view. 


CHAPTER  X. 

*'BtT  do  come;  change  your  dress,  return 
and  dine  with  me;  yoa  will  have  just  time, 
Harley.  Tou  will  meet  the  roost  eminent  men 
of  our  j[)arty ;  surely  they  are  worth  your  study, 
philosopher  that  yon  affect  to  be." 

Thus  said  Audley  Egerton  to  Lord  L'Estrange, 
with  whom  he  had  been  riding  (after  the  toils  of 
his  office).  The  two  gentlemen  were  in  Aud- 
ley's  llbrai^.  Mr.  Egerton,  as  nsual,  buttoned 
up,  seated  in  his  chair,  in  the  erect  posture  of  a 
man  who  scorns  '*  inglorious  ease."  Harley,  as 
usual,  thrown  at  length  on  a  sofa,  his  long  hair 
in  careless  curls,  his  neckcloth  loose,  his  habili- 
ments  flowing — nmpUx  munditiis,  indeed—his 
grace  all  his  own ;  seemingly  negligent,  never 
slovenly;  at«ease  every  where  and  with  every 
one,  even  with  Mr.  Audley  Egerton,  who  chill- 
ed or  awed  the  ease  out  of  most  people. 

**Nay,  my  dear  Audley,  fbrgive  me.  But 
your  eminent  men  are  all  men  of  one  idea,  and 
that  not  a  diverting  one — ^politics  f  politics  1  poli- 
tics I    The  storm  in  the  saucer." 

"  But,  what  is  your  life,  Harley  ? — ^ihe  saucer 
without  the  storm?" 

"  Do  you  know,  that's  very  well  said,  Andley ; 
I  did  not  think  yoti  had  so  much  liveliness  of 
repartee.  Life--4ife  1  it  is  insipid,  it  is  shallow. 
No  launching  argosies  in  the  saucer.  Audley, 
I  have  the  oddest  fancy — " 

"  That  of  course,"  said  Audley  drily ;  "  you 
never  have  any  other.    What  is  the  new  one  ?" 

HARI.ET  (with  great  gravity).  —  "Do  you 
believe  in  Mesmerism  ?" 

AuDLBT. — "  Certainly  not." 

Harlbt. — "If  it  were  in  the  power  of  an 
animal  magnetizer  to  get  me  out  of  iny  own 
skin  into  somebody  else's !  T/uWs  my  fancy  I  I 
am  so  tired  of  myself— so  tired !  I  have  run 
through  all  my  ideas — ^know  every  one  of  them 
by  heart;  ^hen  some  pretentious  impostor  of 
an  idea  perks  itself  up  and  says,  *  Look  at  mc, 
I'm  a  new  acquaintance' — I  just  give  it  a  nod, 
and  say,  'Not^t  all,  you  have  only  got  a  new 
ooat  on ;  you  are  the  same  ohi  wretch  that  has 
bored  me  these  last  twenty  years;  get  away.' 


But  if  one  could  be  in  a  new  skin !  if  I  could  be 
for  half-an-honr  your  tall  porter,  or  one  of  your 
eminent  matter-of-fact  men,  I  should  then  really 
travel  into  a  ^new  world.*  Every  man's  brain 
must  be  a  world  in  itself,  eh  ?  if  I  could  but 
make  a  parochial  settlement  even  in  yours, 
Audley — run  over  all  your  thoughts  and  sensa^ 
tions.  Upon  my  life,  I'll  go  and  talk  to  that 
French  mesmenzer  about  it."  , 

AuDLET  (who  does  not  seem  to  like  the  notion 
of  having  his  thoughts  and  sensations  rummaged, 
even  by  his  friend,  and  even  in  fancy). — "  Pooh, 
pooh,  pooh  1    Do  talk  like  a  man  of  sense.'* 

Harley — "Man  of  sense!  Where  shall  I 
find  a  model  ?  I  don't  know  a  man  of  sense ! — 
never  met  such  a  creature.  Don't  believe  it 
ever  existed.  At  one  time  I  thought  Socrates 
must  have  been  a  man  of  sense ; — a  delusion ; 
he  would  stand  gazing  into  the  air,  and  talking 
to  his  Genius  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Is  that 
like  a  man  of  sense?'  Poor  Audley,  how  puz- 
zled he  looks !  Well,  I'll  try  and  talk  sense  to 
oblige  you.  And  first — (here  Harley  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow) — first,  is  it  true,  as  I  have 
heard  vaguely,  that  you  are  paying  court  to  tho 
sister  of  that  infamotis  Italian  traitor  ?" 

"Madame  di  Negra?  No;  I  am  not  paying 
court  to  her,"  answered  Audley  with  a  eoid 
smile.  "  But  she  is  very  handsome ;  she  is  very 
clever ;  she  is  useful  to  me — I  need  not  say  how 
nor  why ;  that  belongs  to  my  mitier  as  politician. 
But,  I  think,  if  yoa  will  take  my  advice,  or  get 
your  friend  to  take  it,  I  could  obtain  from  her 
brother,  through  my  influence  with  her,  some 
liberal  concessions  to  your  exile.  She  b  very 
anxious  to  know  where  he  is." 

"You  have  not  told  her?" 

"No;  I  promised  you  I  would  keep  that 
secret." 

"  Be  sure  yon  do;  it  is  only  for  some  mischief, 
some  snare,  that  she  could  desire  such  informa- 
tion. Concessions !  pooh  1  This  is  no  qdestion 
of  concessions,  but  of  rights." 

"  I  think  you  shotild  leave  your  friend  to  judge 
of  that." 

"Well,  I  will  write  to  him.  Meanwhile, 
beware,  of  this  woman,  I  have  heard  much  of 
her  abroad,  and  she  has  the  character  of  her 
brother  for  duplicity  and — " 

"Beauty,"  interrupted  Audley,  turning  the 
conversation  with  practiced  adroitness.  "  I  am 
told  that  the  Count  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  Europe,  much  handsomer  than  his  sister 
still,  though  nearly  twice  her  age.  Tut — tut — 
Harley !  fear  not  for  me.  '  I  am  proof  against  all 
feminine  attractions.    This  heart  is  dead." 

"  Nay,  nay ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  speak  thus — 
leave  that  to  me.    But  even  /  will  not  say  it. 

*  If,  at  flio  date  in  which  Lord  L'Ertrange  held  this 
coDTcnation  with  Mr.  Egerton,  Alfred  da  Mnuet  bad 
written  his  comediea,  we  ahould  foapect  that  hia  lordship 
had  plagiarised  from  one  of  them  the  whimaioal  idea 
that  he  here  Tenta  upon  Audley.  In  repeating  it,  the 
author  at  least  can  not  eacape  from  the  charge  of  obliga- 
tion  to  a  writer  whoae  homor,  at  least,  is  iuffidoatly 
opulent  to  justify  the  loan. 
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Tl)e  heart  never  dies.  And  yoa;  what  have 
you  Io9t? — ^a  wife;  tnie:  an  excellent  noble- 
hearted  woman.  Bat  was  it  love  that  yon  felt 
for  her  ?  Enviable  roan,  have  you  ever  loved  ?" 
"Perhaps  not,  Harley,"  said  Aadley,  with  a 
sombre  aspect,  and  in  dejected  accents ;  "  very 
few  men  ever  have  loved,  at  least  as  you  mean 
by  the  word.  But  there  are  other  passions  than 
love  that  kill  the  heart,  and  reduce  us  to  mechan- 
ism." 

While  Egerton  spoke,  Harley  turned  side,  and 
his  breast  heaved.  There  was  a  short  silence ; 
Audley  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Speaking  of  my  lost  wife,  I  am  sorry  that 
you  do  not  approve  what  I  have  done  for  her 
young  kinsman,  Randal  Leslie." 

Hamlet  (recovering  himself  with  an  effort). — 
"Is  it  true  kindness  to  bid  him  exchange  manly 
independence,  for  the  protection  of  an  official 
patron  ?" 

AuDLiT. — "  I  did  not  bid  him.  I  gave  him 
his  choice.  At  his  age  I  should  have  chosen  as 
he  has  done." 

Harlbt.— "  I  trust  not ;  I  think  better  of  you. 
But  answer  me  one  question  frankly,  and  then  I 
will  ask  another.  Do  you  mean  to  make  this 
young  man  your  heir  7" 

AuDLKT  (with  a  slight  embarrassment). — 
"  Heir,  pooh  I  I  am  young  still.  I  may  live  as 
long  as  he— time  enough  to  think  of  that." 

Haelet. — "  Then  now  to  my  second  kfaea- 
tion.  Have  you  told  this  youth  plainly  that 
he  may  look  to  you  for  influence,  but  not  for 
wealth?" 

AuDLjT  (firmly). — "I  think  I  have;  but  I 
shall  repeat  it  more  emphatically." 

HariiET. — "  Then  I  am  satisfied  as  to  your 
conduct,  but  not  as  to  his.  For  he  has  too  acute 
an  intellect  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  forfeit  in- 
dependence ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  he  has  made 
his  calculations,  and  would  throw  you  into  the 
bargain  in  any  balance  that  he  could  strike  in 
his  favor.  You  go  by  your  experience  in  judg- 
ing men ;  I  by  my  instincts.  Nature  warns  us 
as  it  does  the  inferior  anup^ls— only  we  are  too 
conceited,  we  bipeds,  to  heed  her.  My  instincts 
of  soldier  and  gentleman  recoil  from  that  old 
young  man.  He  has  the  soul  of  the  Jesuit.  I 
see  it  in  his  eye^I  hear  it  in  the  tread  of  his 
foot;  volto  McioltOj  he  h^  not;  i  pentieri  ttretti 
he  has.  Hist  I  I  hear  now  bis  step  in  the  hall. 
I  should  know  it  from  a  thousand.  That's  his 
very  touch  on  the  handle  of  the  door." 

Randal  Leslie  entered.  Harley — who,  de- 
spite  his  disregard  for  forms,  and  his  dislike  to 
Randal,  was  too  high-bred  not  te  be  polite  to 
his  junior,  in  age  or  inferior  in  rank — ^rose  and 
bowed.  But  his  bright  piercing  eyes  did  not 
soften  as  they  caught  and  bore  down  the  deeper 
and  more  latent  fire  in  Randal's.  Harley  then 
did  not  resume  his  seat,  but  moved  to  the  mantle- 
piece,  and  leant  against  it. 

Randal. — "I  have  fulfilled,  your  commissions, 
Mr.  Egerton.  I  went  first  to  Maida-Hill,  and 
saw  Mr.  Burley.    I  gave  him  the  check,  but 


he  said  ^  it  was  too  much,  and  he  should  return 
half  to  the  banker ;'  he  will  write  the  article  as 
you  suggested.    I  then — " 

AuDLET. — "Enough,  Randkl!  we  will  not 
fatigue  Lord  L'Estrange  with  these  little  details 
of  a  life  that  displeases  him — ^the  life  political." 

Harlet. — "But  the$e  details  do  not  displease 
me ;  they  reconcile  me  to  my  own  life.  Go  on, 
pray,  Mr.  Leslie." 

Randal  had  too  much  tact  to  need  the  caution- 
ing glance  of  Mr.  Egerton.  He  did  not  con- 
tinue, but  said,  with  a  soft  voice,  "  Do  you  think, 
Lord  L'Estrange,  that  the  contemplation  or  the 
mode  of  life*  pursued  by  others  can  reconcile  a 
man  to  his  own,  if  he  had  before  thought  it  need* 
ed  areoonoiler?" 

Hafley  looked  pleased,  for  the-  question  was 
ironical ;  and,  if  there  was  a  thing  in  the  world 
he  abhorred,  it  was  flattery. 

"  Recollect  your  Lucretius,  Mr.  Leslie,  Suave 
marty  Sec,  *  pleasant  from  the  clifi*  to  see  the 
mariners  tossed  on  the  ocean.'  Faith,  I  think 
that  sight  reconciles  one  to  the  cIifir--though, 
before,  one  might  have  been  teased  by  the  splash 
from  the  spray,  and  deafened  by^the  scream  of  the 
sea-gulls.  But  I  leave  you,  Audley.  Strange 
that  I  have  heard  no  more  of  my  soldier.  Re- 
member 1  haye  your  promise  when  I  come  to 
claim  it.  Crood-by,  Mr.  Leslie,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Buriey's  article  will  be  worth  the— check." 
.  Lord  L'Estrange  mounted  his  horse,  which 
was  still  at  the  door,  and  rode  through  thePark. 
But  he  was  no  longer  now  unknown  by  sight. 
Bows  and  nods  saluted  him  on  every  side. 

"Alas,  I  am  found  out  then,"  said  he  to  him- 
self. "  That  terrible  Duchess  of  Knaresborough, 
too— I  must  fly  my  country."  He  pushed  his 
horse  into  a  canter,  and  was  noon  out  of  the 
Park.  As  he  dismounted  at  his  father's  seques- 
tered house,  you  would  have  hardly  supposed 
him  the  same  whimsical,  fantastic,  but  deep  and 
subtle  humorist  that  delighted  in  perplexing  the 
material  Audley.  For  his  expressive  face  was 
unutterably  serious.  But  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  his  parents  the  countenance 
was  again  lighted  and  cheerful.  It  brightened 
the  whole  room  like  sanshine. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"Me.  Leslie,"  said  Egerton,  when -Harley 
had  left  the  library,  "  you  did  not  act  with  your 
usual  discretion  in  touching  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  politics  in  the  presence  of  a  thir4 
p«ty." 

"I  feel  that  ahready,  sir;  my  excuse  is  that  I 
held  Lord  L'Estrange  to  be  your  most  intimate 
friend." 

"  A  public  matt,  Mr.  Leslie,  would  ill  serve 
his  country  if  he  were  not  especially  reserved 
tbward  his  private  friends^-when  they  do  not 
belong  to  his  party." 

"  But,  pardon  me  my  ignorance.  Lord  Lans- 
mere  is  so  well  known  to  be  one  of  your  sup- 
porters, \\Jk  I  fancied  his  sota  must  share  bis 
sentiments,  and  be  in  your  confidence." 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  ICAGAZINB. 


£gorton'»  brows  slightly  ooiitradted,  and  gave 
A  ttarn  expression  to  a  oonntenaooe  always  firm 
and  deoidod.  He,  boweveri  answered  in  a  mild 
tone. 

**  At  the  entrance  into  ^litioal  life,  Mr.  Les- 
lie, there  is  nothing  in  which  a  young  man  of 
your  talents  should  be  more  on  his  guard  than 
thinking  for  himself  i  he  will  nearly  always  think 
wrong.  And  1  believe  that  is  one  reason  why 
young  men  of  talent  disappoint  their  friends,  and 
—remain  so  long  out  of  office.' ' 

A  haughty  Hush  passed  over  Randal's  brow, 
and  faded  away  quickly ;  he  bowed  in  silence. 

Kgerton  resumed,  as  if  in  explanation,  and 
even  in  kindly  apology— 

''  Look  at  Lord  L'Estrange  himself.  What 
young  man  oould  come  into  life  with  brighter 
auspices  ?  Rank,  wealth,  high  aminal  spirits  (a 
great  advantage  those  same  spirits,  Mr.  Leslie), 
oourage,  self-possession,  scholarship  as  brilliant 
perhaps  as  your  own ;  and  now  see  how  his  life  is 
wasted!  Why?  He  alwaya  thought  fit  to  think 
for  hinuelf.  He  could  never  bp  broken  in  to 
harnMs,  and  never  will  be.  The  State  coach, 
Mr.  Leslie,  requires  that  all  the  horses  should 
pull  together.'* 

'^With  submission,  sir,"  answered  Randal, 
**  I  shoukl  think  that  there  were  other  reasons 
why  Lord  L*Kstrange,  whatever  be  his  talents— 
and  indt^  of  these  you  must  be  an  adeqoate 
judire— would  never  do  any  thing  in  public  life.'' 

''Ay,  and  what?"  said  Egerton,  quickly. 

*'  First/'  said  Randal,  shrewdly,  '*  private  life 
has  dene  too  much  for  him.  What  could  public 
lilo  give  to  oae  who  needs  nothing  ?  Bom  at 
the  top  of  the  social  ladder,  why  should  be  put 
hinwelf  voluntarily  at  the  last  step,  for  the  sake 
of  climbing  up  again?  And  secondly,  Lord 
L'£slrange  seenss  to  me  a  man  in  whose  organ- 
isation tniiimmi  oturps  too  largo  a  share  for 
practical  existence/* 

''  You  have  a  keen  eye.''  said  Aadler,  with 
sooM  admirmtioBi  ''keen  for  one  so  young. — 
4\»or  HarWy  !^ 

Mr.  KjT^MrtoB^  ksC  words  were  said  to  him- 
aelf.    He  resumed  quickly— 

''  Thi^rv  is  something  ca  my  asind«  W  yoong 
frtiMid,     Let  u$  be  liaak  wiih  each  other.     I  • 
I^Ueed  befv^re  rim  t4uriy  the  adrmataj^es  and  dis-  . 
aiA«aat«a^>$  (4^  the  chiMce  1  cave  you.    To  take 
vx^MT  degree  viiih  snc^  honors  as  a<»  doubt  you 
wvuM  haxe  wvMik  to  obtain  yo«r  ficllowship.  to 
fo  to  the  Wr,  wtth  thoaae  ere^ieattaJs  in  fisvor  o^ 
vo«r  tales t^ , — tha  was  ooe  career.     To  cc^ne 
at  «»oe  aito  pui^se  Ute.  to  prodt  bv  my  exj^h- ' 
t«K<ew  avail  vt^MrseU'  ol'  my  laterest*  to  take  the  * 
ehutOM  W  it:f«  or  tsll  wt:h  a  party :  th^  was 
aaotber.     W^  eKxse  i^  kasc    Bat  ia  so  ^k-^u^:. 
ihetT  was  a  c\'es;ideffatJoa  whK^i  asi^^t  we^ct 
>«txa  t\^ ,  MMi  oa  «  kvK  M  staUK^  Tv>«tr  reasoas 

^  Twu  w.^:»  as\«  oiaasaiaamy  ion«ae  «h««ld 
the  c4a».-y»  v>  purty  is±^  tou .    ♦ysah — aad  «-i:h- 
«f .  u  «iMuiii  he  sacural  a  a  yv«ag 


man,  who  comes  firom  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  whose  heiress  was  my  wife." 

*^  Ton  wound  me,  Mr.  £gerton,"  said  Randal, 
turning  away. 

Mr.  Egerton's  cold  glance  followed  Randalls 
movement ;  the  faoe  was  hid  from  the  glance^ 
it  rested  on  the  figure,  which  is  often  as  «elf-be- 
traying  as  the  countenance  itself.  Randal  bsif- 
fled  Mr.  Egerton's  penetration — the  young  man's 
emotion  might  be  honest  pride,  and  pained  and 
generous  feeling ;  or  it  might  be  something  else. 
Egerton  continued  slowly. 

^*  Once  for  all  then,  distinctly  and  emphaticaDj, 
I  say — never  count  upon  that ;  count  upon  aU 
else  that  I  can  do  for  you,  and  forgive  me,  when 
I  advise  harshly  or  censure  coldly ;  ascribe  this 
to  my  interest  in  your  career.  Moreover,  before 
decision  becomes  irrevocable,  I  wish  you  to  know 
practioldly  all  ^hat  is  disagreeable  or  evea  hu- 
miliating in  the  first  subordinate  steps  of  him  who, 
without  wealth  or  station,  would  rise  in  public 
lfle«  I  will  not  oonsider  yoor  choice  settled,  till 
the  end  of  a  year  at  least — your  name  wifi  bo 
kept  on  the  college  books  tiU  then ;  if^  on  expe- 
rience, jrou  should  prefer  to  return  to  OxfiMnd, 
and  pursue  the  slower  but  surer  path  to  inde- 
pendenoe  and  distinction,  you  can.  And  now 
give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Leslie,  in  sign  that  you  , 
forgive  my  bluntness ; — it  is  time  to  dress." 

Randal,  with  his  face  still  averted,  extended 
hts  band.  Mr.  Egerton  held  it  a  moment,  then 
dropping  it  left  the  room.  Randal  turned  as  thn 
door  closed.  And  there  was  in  his  dark  face  n 
power  of  sinister  passion,  that  justified  all  Har- 
ley*s  warnings.  His  lips  moved,  bat  not  an- 
dibly ;  then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sadden  thought,  bn 
followed  Egerton  into  the  ball. 

"Sir,*'  said  be,  *'I  forgot  to  say  that  on  t». 
turning  from  Maida-HiD,  I  took  shelter  from  the 
rain  under  a  covered  passage,  and  there  F  met 
unexpectedly  with  your  nephew,  Frank  Haxel- 
deanJ' 

""Ah!"  said  Egerton  iadifiereBilr,  "a  fine 
yonng  man ;  in  the  Guards.  It  is  a  pity  that  mr 
brother  has  such  aatiqunted  political  aocions;  bn 
should  put  kts  son  into  parliament,  and  under  my 
gnidance ;  I  could  push  him.  Well,,  nad 
said  Frank?' 

"  He  iavited  me  to  cnl  on  him.    I  \ 
that  yon  once  rather  cnatmed  n 
iatimnte  an  acqnaictaace  with  those  vho  havn 
iMH  co(  their  ibrtane  to  mnke.*^ 

**  Bec-scse  they  are  idle,  and  idleness  is  oen- 
ta^-.ons.  Richt — better  not  be  icbmaie  with  a 
ycna^  Gtiani:  man  " 

*^  Then  yvw  wocjd  net  hnve  me  eaE  en  him. 
sir?  We  vcre  raiher  friends  a:  Eroo;  and  iTI 
vhoCy  rr«ee:  his  weitnMesk.  m^tc  he  act  t 
thalyvn — ^*^ 

•*  I !"  nuermpsed  E^rtcm.     -  Ak  i 
hfft«her  mvhi  th.ak  I  b^ km afTw.^ :  ahsvi 
call  thea.  and  ask  the  yenste  asan  here.    Tat 
sua.  1  ^  nst  ndrt^  ia'imncT. " 

£j:«rS0ntBCW^  rvht«d^TSc<«^.rcc«B  •Sir,'' 
sasi  Ws  vmC  whi»  vas  in  wa.:.j:c-  '  jIt,  Lery 
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is  here — ^he  says,  by  appoiotment ;  and  Mr. 
Grioders  is' also  just  come  from  the  oonntry." 

*'TeU  Mr.  Grinders  to  come  in  first,*'  said 
Egerton,  seating  himself.  "  You  need  not  wait ; 
I  can  dress  witboat  yon.  Tell  Mr.  Levy  I  will 
see  him  in  fire  minutes.** ' 

Mr.  Grinders  was  steward  to  Andley  Egerton. 

Mr.  Levy  was  a  handsome  man,  who  wore  a 
oamelia  in  his  button-hole— drove,  in  bis  cabriolet, 
a  high-stepping  horse  that  had  cost  X200  :  was 
well  known  to  young  men  of  fashion,  and  con- 
sidered by  th^ir  fathers  a  very  dangerous  ac- 
quaintance. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

As  the  company  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  Mr.  Egerton  introduced  Randal  Leslie 
to  his  eminent  friends  in  a  way  that  greatly  con- 
trasted the  distant  and  admonitory  manner  which 
he  had  exhibited  to  him  in  private.  The  pre- 
sentation was  made  with  that  cordiality,  and 
that  gracious  respect  by  which  those  who  are  in 
station  command  notice  for  those  who  have  their 
station  yet  to  vrin. 

*'  My  dear  lord,  let  me  introduce  to  yon  a 
kinsman  of  my  late  wife's  (in  a  whisper) — ^the 
heir  to  the  elder  branch  of  her  family.  Stran- 
more,  this  is  Mr.  Leslie  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you. 
You,  who  were  so  distinguished  at  Oxford,  vrill 
not  like  him  the  worse  for  the  prizes  he  gained 
there.  Duke,  let  me  present  to  you  Mr.  Leslie. 
The  duchess  is  angry  with  me  for  deserting  her 
balis  •  I  shall  hppe  to  make  my  peace,  by  pro- 
viding myself  with  a  younger  and  livelier  substi- 
tute. Ah,  Mr.  Howard,  here  is  a  young  gen- 
tleman just  fresh  from  Oxford,  who  will  tell  us 
all  about  the  new  sect  springing  up  there.  He 
has  not  wasted  his  time  on  billiards  and  horses.** 

Leslie  was  received  with  all  that  charming 
courtesy  whieh  is  the  7b  Kalonot  an  aristocracy. 

After  dinner,  conversation  settled  on  politics. 
Randal  listened  with  attention,  and  in  silence, 
till  Egerton  drew  bioi  gently  out ;  just  enough, 
and  no  more— just  enough  to  make  his  intelli- 
gence evident,  without  subjecting  him  to  the 
charge  of  laying  down,the  law.  Egerton  knew 
how  to  draw  out  young  men — a  difficult  art.  It 
was  one  reason  why  he  was  so  peculiarly  popu- 
lar with  the  more  rising  members  of  his  party. 

The  party  broke  up  early. 

**  We  are  in  time  for  Almack's,'*  said  Egerton, 
glancing  at  the  clock,  **  and  I  have  a  voucher 
for  you;  come.** 

Randal  followed  his  patron  into  the  carriage. 
By  the  way,  Egerton  thus  addressed  him — 

**  I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  principal  leaders 
of  society;  know  them  and  study  them;  I  do 
not  advise  you  to  attempt  to  do  more— that  is, 
to  attempt  to  become  the  fashion.  It  is  a  very 
expensive  ambition ;  6om0  men  it  helps,  most 
men  it  ruins.  On  the  whole,  you  have  better 
cards  in  your  hands.  Banee  or  not  as  it  pleases 
you— <ion't  flirt.  If  you  flirt,  people  will  inquire 
into  your  fortune — an  inquiry  that  will  do  yon 
little  good ;  and  flirting  entangles  a  Toans  man 
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into  marrying.    That  would  never  do.     Here 
we  are.** 

In  two  minutes  more  they  were  in  the  great 
ball-room,  and  Randal's  eyes  were  dazzled  with 
the  lights,  the  diamonds,  the  blaze  of  beauty. 
Aadley  presented  him  in  quick  succession  to 
some  dozen  ladies,  and  then  disappeared  amidst 
the  crowd.  Randal  was  not  at  a  loss 4  he  was 
without  shyness ;  or  if  he  had  that  disabling  in* 
firmity,  he  concealed  it.  He  answered  the  lan- 
guid questions  put  to  him,  with  a  certain  spirit 
that  kept  up  talk,  and  left  a  favorable  impression 
of  his  agreeable  qualities.  But  the  lady  with 
whom  he  got  on  the  best,  was  one  who  had  no 
daughters  out,  a  handsome  and  witty  woman  of 
the  world — Lady  Frederick  Corners. 

"  It  is  your  first  ball  at  Almack*s,  then,  Mr. 
Leslie?** 

"My  first." 

"  And  you  have  qot  secured  a  partner  ?  Shall 
I  find  you  one?  What  do  you  think  of  that 
pretty  girl  in  pink  ?** 

"  I  see  her-— but  I  can  not  think  of  her." 

"  You  are  rather,  perhaps,  like  a  diplomatist 
in  a  new  court,  and  your  first  object  is  to  know^ 
who  is  who.** 

"  I  confess  that  on  beginning  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  my  own  day,  I  should  like  to  distinguish 
the  portraits  that  illustrate  the  memoir.** 

"  Give  me  your  arm  th^,  and  we  will  oome' 
into  the  next  room.  We  shall  see  the  difierent 
notabilUU  enter  one  by  one,  and  observe  without 
being  observed.  This  is  the  least  I  can  do  for 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Egerton*s.'* 

*'  Mr.  Egerton,  then,**  said  Randal — (as  they 
threaded  their  w^y  through  the  space  without 
the  rope  that  protected  the  dancers)'— »"  Mr. 
Egerton  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  your 
esteem,  even  for  his  friends,  however  obscure  ?** 

"  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  think  no  one  whom  Mr. 
Egerton  calls  his  friend  need  long  remain  ob- 
scure, if  he  has  the  ambition  to  be  otherwise. 
For  Mr.  Egerton  holds  it  a  maxim  never  to  for- 
get a  friend,  nor  a  service.** 

"  Ah,  indeed  !**  said  Randal,  surprised. 

"  And,  therefore,**  continued  Lady  Frederick, 
"  as  he  passes  through  life,  friends  gather  round 
him.  He  will  rise  even  higher  yet.  Gratitude, 
Mr.  Leslie,  is  a  very  good  policy.*' 

"Hem,**  muttered  Mr.  Leslie. 

They  had  now  gained  the  room  where  tea 
and  bread-and-butter  were  the  homely  refresh- 
ments to  the  habittUs  of  what  at  that  day  was 
the  most  exclusive  assembly  in  London.  They 
ensconced  themselves  in  a  comer  by  a  window, 
and  Lady  Frederick  performed  her  task  of  cice- 
rone with  lively  ease,  accompanying  each  no- 
tice of  the  various  persons  who  passed  panoram- 
ically  before  them  with  sketch  and  anecdote, 
sometimes  good-natured,  generally  satirical,  al- 
ways  graphic  and  amusing. 

By-and-by,  Frank  Hazeldean,  having  on  his 
arm  a  young  lady  of  haughty  air,  and  with 
high  though  delicate  features,  came  to  the  tea- 
table.  ^  I 
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«*  The  4ast  newGaardsmau,"  said  Lady  Fred- 
erick; "very  handsome,  and  not  yet  quite 
spoiled.    Bat  he  has  got  iato  a  daogerous  set." 

Ramdal. — "  The  young  lady  with  him  is  hand- 
some eoough  to  be  dangerous." 

Lai>t  FasDSaicK  (laughing). — "No  danger 
for  him  there— as  yet  at  least.  Lady  Mary 
(the  Duke  of  Knaresborough's  daughter)  is  only 
la  her  seoood  year.  The  first  year,  nothing  un- 
der an  earl ;  the  seoood,  nothing  under  a  baron. 
It  will  be  fall  ibnr  years  before  she  eomes  down 
to  aoommoaer.  Mr.  Hakeldean's  danger  is  of 
anotiier  kind.  He  liftti  much  with  jnen  who 
an  not  ezaoUy  mmnaii  ton,  but  certainly  not 
of  ^  hast  taste.  Yet  be  is  very  young;  hti 
may  extricate  himself— leaving  half  his  fortune 
belundhim.  What,  he  nods  to  you!  You  know 
him?" 

"Very  well;  he  is  nephew  to  Mr.  Egerton." 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  that.  Haaeldean  w  a 
■aw  name  in,  London.  I  heard  his  father  was  a 
plain  country  gentleman,  df  good  fortune,  but 
net  that  be  was  related  to  Mr.  Egertoa." 

"Hatf-brother." 
,    "WiU  Mr.  EgertoQ  pay  the  young  gentle- 
man's debts?    He  has  no  sons  himself." 

Ranbai.. — '"  Mr<  Egrerton's  fortune  comes 
ftom  his  wife,  from  my  family— from  a  Leslie, 
not  from  a  Haseldean." 

Lndy  Frederick  turned  sharply,  looked  at 
RandaFs  countenance  with  more  attention  than 
ike  had  yet  voochsafod  to  it,  and  tried  to  talk 
of  the  Leslies.    Randal  was  very  short  there. 

An  hour  afterward,  Randal,  who  had  not 
danced,  was  still  in  the  refreshment  room,  but 
Lady  Frederick  had  long  quitted  him.  He  was 
talking  with  some  old  Etonians  who  had  recog. 
ntsed  him,  when  there  entered  a  lady,  of  very 
remarkable  appearance,  and  a  murmur  passed 
through  the  room  as  she  appeared. 

She  might  be  three  or  four-and-twenty.  She 
was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  which  contrasted 
witb  tha  alabaster  ^whiteness  of  her  throat  and 
the  clear  paleness  of  her  complexion,  while  it 
set  off  the  diamonds  with  which  she  was  profuse- 
ly  covered.  Her  hair  was  of  the  deepest  jet, 
•nd  irora  simply  braided.  Her  eyes,  too,  were 
dark  and  brilliant,  her  features  regular  and 
striking :  but  their  expression,  when  in  repose, 
was  not  prepossessing  to  such  as  love  modesty 
and  softness  in  the  lodes  of  woman.  But  when 
she  spoke  and  smiled,  there  was  so  much  spirit 
and  vivacity  in  the  countenance,  so  much  fasci- 
nation in  the  smile,  that  all  which  might  before 
have  marred  the  effect  of  her  beauty,  strangely 
and  suddenly  disappeared. 

"  Who  is  that  very  handsome  woman?"  ask- 
ad  Randal. 

"  An  Italian — a  Marohesa  something,"  said 
one  of  the  Etonians. 

"Di  Negra,"  suggested  another  who  had 
been  abroad ;  "  she  is  a  widow ;  her  husband 
was  of  the  Genoese  family  of  Negra — a  younger 
branch  of  it." 

Several  men  now  gathered  thickly  around 


the  fair  Italian.  A  few  ladies  of  the  highest 
TfLuk  spoke  to  her,  but  with  a  more  distant 
courtesy  than  ladies  of  high  rank  usaaHy  show 
to  foreigners  of  such  quality  as  Madame  di  Ne 
gra.  Ladies  of  a  rank  less  elevated  seemed 
rather  shy  of  her ; — that  might  be  from  jealousy. 
As  Randal  gazed  at  the  Marchesa  with  more 
admhration  than  any  woman,  perhaps,  bad  be- 
fore excited  in  him,  he  heard  a  voice  near  him 
say — 

"  Oh,  Madame  di  Negra  is  resolved  to  settle 
among  us,  and  marry  an  Englishman." 

"  If  she  can  find  one  sufficiently  courageous," 
returned  a  female  voice.. 

"  Well,  she  is  trying  bard  for  Egerton,  and  he 
has  courage  enough  for  any  thing." 

The  female  voice  replied  with  a  laugh,  "  Mr. 
Egerton  knows  the  world  too  well,  and  has  re-  * 
sisted  too  many  temptations,  to  be—" 

"H^shl— ihereheis." 

Egerton- came  into  the  room  with  his  .usual 
firm  step  and  erect  mien.  Randal  observed 
that  a  quick  glance  was  exchanged  between 
him  and  the  Marohesa;  but  the  Minister  passed 
her  by  with  a  bow. 

Still  Randal  watobed,  and  ten  minutes  after- 
ward, Egerton  and  the  Marchesa  were  seated 
apart  in  the  very  same  convenient  nook  that 
Randal  and  Lady  Frederick  had  occupied  an 
hour  or  so  before. 

"  Is  this  the  reason  why  Mr.  Egerton  so  in- 
sultingly warns  me  against  counting  on  his  for- 
tune ?"  muttered  Randal.  "  Does  he  mean  to 
marry  again?" 

Unjust  suspicion  ! — for  at  that  moment,  these 
were  the  words  that  Audley  Egerton  was  drop- 
ping forth  from  his  lips  of  broi&e — . 

"Nay,  dear  Madam,  do  not  ascribe  to  my 
frank  admiration  more  galkintry  than  it  merits. 
Your  conversation  charms  me,  your  beauty  de- 
lights me;  your  society  is  as  a  holiday  that  I 
look  forward  to  m  the  fatigues  of  my  life.  But  I 
have  done  with  love,  and  J  shall  never  marry 
again." 

"  You  almost  pique  me  into  trying  to  win,  in 
order  to  reject  you,"  said  the  Italian,  with  a 
flash  from  her  bright  eyes. 

"I  defy  even  you,"  answered  Audley,  with 
his  cold,  hard  smile.  "But  to  return  to  the 
point :  You  have  more  influence  at  least  over 
this  subtle  Embassador;  and  the  secret  we 
speak  of  I  rely  on  you  to  obtain  me.  Ah,  Ma- 
dam, let  us  rest  as  friends.  You  see  I  have  con- 
quered the  unjust  prejudices  against  you ;  you 
are  received  ^ndy'etee  every  where,  as  becomes 
your  birth  and  your  attractions.  Rely  on  me 
ever,  as  I  on  you.  But  I  shall  excite  too  much 
envy  if  I  stay  here  longer,  and  am  vain  enough 
to  thinic  that  I  may  injure  you  if  I  provoke  the 
gossip  of  the  ill-natured.  As  the  avowed  friend 
I  can  serve  you — as  the  supposed  lover.  No — " 
Audley  rose  as  he  said  this,  and,  standing  by 
the  chair,  added  carelessly,  "  Apropos,  the  sum 
you  do  me  the  honor  to  borrow  will  be  paid  to 
your  bankers  to-morrow." 
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"  A  tboustfnd  thanks  I — my  brother  will^hastcn 
to  repay  you." 

Aadley  bowed.  **  Your  brother,  I  hope,  wfll 
repay  me  in  person,  not  before.  When  does  he 
come  ?" 

'*  Ob,  he  has  again  postponed  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don; he  is  so  much  needed  in  Vienna.  3nt 
while  we  are  talking  of  him,  allow  ine  to  ask  if 
your  friend,  Lord  L'Estrange,  is  indeed  still  so 
bitter  against  that  poor  brother  of  mine?" 

"StUl  thesame.^' 

"It  is  shameful,"  cried  the  Italian,  with 
warmth;  *'what  has  my  brother  done  to  him, 
that  he  should  actually  intrigue  against  the 
Count  in  his  own  court  ?" 

*^  Intrigue  1  I  think  you  wrong  Lord  L^Es- 
trange ;  he  bot  repreeented  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth,  in  defense  of  a  ruined  exile." 


"And  you  will  not  tell  me  where  that  exile  ia, 
or  if  his  daughter  still  lives  ?" 

*'  My  dear  Marchesa,  I  have  called  you  friend, 
therefore,  I  will  not  aid  L'Estrange  to  injure 
you  or  yours.  But  I  call  L'Estrange  a  friend 
also;  and  I  can  not  violate  the  trust  that — " 
Audley  stopped  short,  and  bit  his  lip.  '^Yon 
anderstand  n^,"  he  retumed,  with  a  more  genial 
smile  than  usual ;  and  he  took  his  leave. 

The  Italian's  brows  met  as  her  eye  followed 
him ;  then,  as  she  too  rose,  that  eye  encounter, 
ed  Randal's.  Each  surveyed  the  other — each 
felt  a  certain  strange  fascination-^^  sympathy — 
not  of  affection,  but  of  intellect. 

*'  That  youag  man  has  the  eye  of  an  Italian," 
said  the  Marohesa  to  herself ;  and  as  she  passed  by 
bim  into  the  balUroom,  she  turned  and  smiled. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  political  intelligence  for  the  last  few  weeks 
is  of  remote  and  secondary,  rather  than  of  imme- 
diate and  primary  interest.  The  political  parties 
have  begun  to  hold  State  Conventions,  the  proceed- 
ings and  resoluticms  of  which  are  of  some  importance, 
as  indicating  the  temper  and  policy  which  may  be 
expected  to  characterize  the  ensuing-electiona. 

In  Vemumt  the  Whig  State  Convention  convened 
at  Bellowa  Falls,  Jane  25th.  Resohitions  Were 
passed  expressive  of  continued  adherence  to  the 
principles  by  which  the  party  has  been  heretofore 
guided,  among  which  are  specified  a  tariff  of  specific 
duties — so  levied  as  to  afford  protection  to  American 
industry ;  appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  improvement  of  hoihors  and  rivers,  and  a  lib- 
eral policy  toward  actual  settlers  in  the  disposition 
of  the  TpnbUc  lands.  Slavery  is  represented  as  a 
**  moral  and  poUtical  evil,"  for  the  existence  of  which 
in  the  Slaveholding  States,  the  people  of  Vermont 
are  nowise  responsible,  but  to  the  extension  or  con- 
tinuation  of  which  undey  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Oovenunent,  they  are  opposed.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
law  is  declared  to  be  **  a  matter  of  ordinary  legisla- 
tion, open  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  for  dis- 
cussion, and  liable  to  be  modified  or  repealed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  their 
representatives  '"  that  it  is  '*  objectionable  in  some 
of  its  provisions,  and  while  they  cheeHully  admit 
their  obligations  to  obey  it  as  a  law  of  the  land  de- 
ngned  to  fulfill  a  requirement  of  the  Constitution,** 
they  insist  upon  the  right  of  making  modifications  of 
it^  as  time  and  experience  shall  show  to  be  proper. 
Other  resolntions  were  passed  expressive  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Union,  and  of  hostility  to  all  doctrines 
of  secession  or  disunion,  in  whatever  quarter  mani* 
feeted ;  and  of  concurrence  in  the  "  moderate,  end 
discreet,  and  practicable  measures  recommended  to 
Congress  in  the  present  National  Administration.'* 
Hon.  Crablsb  K.  Williams  was  nominated  for  re- 
election as  Governor.  The  Free  Soil  State  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Burlington,  May  29th.  Resolu- 
tions were  (>assed  denying  the  power  of  the  General 
Government  to  make  appropriations  for  purposes  of 
Internal  Improvement,  unless  of  a  strictly  national 
diaracter;  in  opposition  to  a  National  Bank;  rso- 
eounending  an  equality  of  pioteetion  to  all  interests ; 


in  favor  of  free  grants  to  actual  settlexa  of  the  poUie 
lands  ;  denying  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  States,  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
can  not  claim  to  be  legalized  beyond  the  limits  of 
State  lines ;  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  ad- 
verse to  the  admission  of  any  new  Slave  States  into 
the  Union ;  declaring  the^unconstitutionahty  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law;  approving  of  the  law  of  the 
State,  enacted  at  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature, 
granting  the  privilege  of  habe^u  eorpua  to  alleged 
^gitives  from  labor;  and,  finally,  professing  devotion 
to  the  Union,  until  perverted  to  an  engine  of  oppres- 
sion to  the  States.  A  speech,  arguing  strenuously 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fugitive  SlaVe 
law,  was  made  by  John  Van  B(Trbn,  Esq.  Hon. 
Lucius  B.  Peck  was  nominated  for  Governor ;  be 
has  declined  to  accept  the  nomination  on  the  ground 
that  he  can  not  assent  to  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Convention,  inasmuch  as  he  believes  the  FNigi- 
tive  Slave  law  to  be  constitutionalt  and  does  not 
consider  the  act  passed  by  the  late  Legislature, 
authorising  the  State  courts  to  take,  by  habetu  corputt 
a  slave  out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States  officers, 
to  be  a  just  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  State.  The 
Democratic  State  Convention,  held  in  May,  passed 
resolntions  decidedly  approving  of  the  Compromtse 
measures,  which  were  declared  to  be  a  pledge  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  States  to  each  other,  and  reconunend- 
ing  the  observance  of  them  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
and  good  faith.  Hon.  John  S.  Robinson  was  nom- 
inated for  Governor. 

In  New  Hampshirt  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion met  at  Concord  on  the  0th  of  June.  Resolutione 
were  passed  expressive  of  firm  attachment  to  the 
Union ;  of  acquiescence  in  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures ;  and  affirming  the  duty,  on  the  part  of  all  citi- 
zens, of  unconditional  submission  to  the  laws.  Hon. 
Levi  Woodbury  was  unanimously  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Baltimore. 

In  PemuylvaHta  the  State  Convention  for  the 
nomination  of  Executive  officers  was  held  at  Read- 
ing, June  4th.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor 
of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitotion ;  affirm- 
ing the  obligation  of  Congress  to  lefrain  from  all  ex- 
ercise of  doubtful  powers ;  declaring  thiSt  the  rig^ 
of  the  individual  States  ought  to  be  scrupulously  ro-T 
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garded,  and  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  any 
other ;  that  all  appropriations  made  by  the  General 
Government  should  be  strictly  confmed  to  national 
objects.  Resolutions  were  passed,  fully  endorsing 
the  Compromise  measures  of  the  last  session ;  and 
odndemning  the  State  law  of  March  3,  1647,  with- 
holding the  use  of  the  State  jails  for  the  detention 
of  alleged  fugitives  from  service,  as  inteiposing  ob- 
stacles on  the  part  of  the  State  to  the  execution  of  a 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  an  infringement 
of  the  principles  of  the  Codspromise.  It  was  like- 
wise declared  that  the  Convention  was  in  favor  "  in 
levying  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  of  a  reciprocal 
interchange  of  our  products  with  other  nations,^ 
while  "  recognising  clearly  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
enunent  to  maintain  and  preserve  in  full  vigor  and 
safety  all  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of  the  coun- 
try." Hon.  WiLtiAM  BiGLBB  was  nominated  for 
Governor.  No  candidate  was  formally  presented  for 
nomination  as  President  at  the  ensuing  election, 
although  it  was  universally  understood  that  the  pref- 
erences of  the  Convention  were  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  Convention  for  the 
nomination  of  Judicial  officers  met  at  Hanisburg'  on 
the  ilth  of  June.  On  the  28th  of  that  month  a  rati- 
fication meeting  was  held  at  Lancaster,  at  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  made  a  speech,  forcibly  advocating 
the  principles  of  the  resolutions  proposed.  They 
embraced  a  recommendation  of  a  tariff  based  upon 
the  md  valorem  system,  and  expressed  a  cordial  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  adopted  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  hekl  at  Baltimore  in  1648.  A  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Gompromise  measures  vras  recom- 
mended ;  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  and  the  duty  of  its  enforcement  on  the  part  of 
the  North,  were  affirmed.  The  course  of  Governor 
Johnston  in  neglecting  to  sign  the  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  March  3,  1647,  was  declared  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  wishes  of  a  laige  minority  of  the 
people  of  the  Sute.  The  Whig  State  Convention 
met  at  Lancaster  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  series 
of  resolutions  presented  and  adopted,  advocate  the 
principle  of  protection  to  American  industry,  and 
declare  the  tariff  of  1846  to  be  unequal  in  its  tenden- 
cies, and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  attachment  of  the  citizens  of  that  State  to  the 
Constitution  is  warmly  insisted  upop ;  and  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  Compromise  measures  is  promised 
The  general  policy  of  the  State  and  J^ational  ad- 
ministrations is  fully  endorsed.  A  special  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  way  of  amendment,  in  favor  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  was  cut  off  by  the  previous 
question,  and  the  series  of  resolutions,  as  presented, 
was  adopted.  A  resolution  was  carried,  "That 
General  Winfikld  Scott  is  beyond  question  the 
choice  of  the  Whigs  of  Pennsylvania  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  1652,  and  that  we  earnest- 
ly recommend  him  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Union  as 
the  most  deserving  and  available  man  for  that  hi^ 
office."    Gov.  Johnston  was  re-nominated. 

In  Ohio  the  Whig  State  Convention  assembled  at 
Columbus,  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  resolutions  pass- 
ed affirm  that  the  Conventions  of  1648  and  1850  *'  de- 
clare the  position  of  the  Whigs  of  Ohio  on  State  and 
national  policy :  That  protection  to  American  Indus- 
try, a  sound  currency,  the  improvement  of  our  rivers 
and  harbors,  an  unyielding  opposition  to  all  encroach- 
ment by  the  Executive  Power,  and  a  paramount  re- 
gard to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,"  are  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  policy  of  the  party.  All 
(he  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  declared  to  be 
equally  binding.    The  course  of  the  present  Nation- 


al Administration  is  unqualifiedly  sanctioned.  la 
respect  to  the  Compromise  measures,  and  the  next 
Presidency,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed: ''That  as  the  Compromise  measures  were  ncA 
recommended  by  a  Whig  Administration,  and  were 
not  passed  as  party  measures  by  Congress,  perfect 
toleration  of  opinion  respecting  these  measures 
shcMild  be  accorded  to  Whigs  every  where."  "  That 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Whigs  of  Ohio  that  Gin. 
WiNf  IBLD  Scott  should  be  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  for  President  of  the  United  States  at 
the  election  of  A.  D.  1852 :  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Union  as  the  most 
deserving  and  suitable  candidate  for  that  office." 
Hon.  Samuel  F.  Vinton  was  nominated  as  candi- 
date for  Governor. 

In  MUaisgtppi  the  State  Rights  Convention  was 
held  June  16th,  at  Jackson.  lUsolutions  were  pass- 
ed reaffirming  the  policy  indicated  by  the  Conven* 
tion  of  October,  18^,  which  was  in  the  main  as  fol- 
lows :  A  devoted  and  cheri^ed  attachment  to  th« 
Constitution,  *'  as  it  was  formed  and  not  as  an  en- 
gine of  oppression ,"  was  expressed.  The  insti  tution 
of  slavery  was  declared  to  be  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  States  in  which  it  exists ;  and  **  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  others  to  inter- 
fere with  this  subject,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  dangerous  to  the 
rights  and  safety  of  the  South,  and  ought  to  be 
promptly  resisted."  The  right  of  Congress  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  prohibit 
the  slave-trade  between  the  several  States,  or  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  is  denied.  The  Wilmot 
Proviso  is  declared  to  be  '*  an  unjust  and  insulting 
discrimination,  to  which  these  States  can  not  with- 
out degradation  submit."  The  Legislature  is  re- 
quested to  pass  laws  to  encourage  emigration  of 
citizen^  of  the  slave-holding  States  into  the  new 
Territories.  The  resolutions  of  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention of  1850  are  sanctioned  and  approved.  The 
Convention  declare  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  Union  to  be  the  "enactment  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  in  another  form,"  as  set  forth  in  a  letter 
from  the  Congressional  delegation  of  the  State,  under 
date  of  June  21, 1850.  The  Compromise  measures 
are  disavowed,  particularly  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  division  of  Texas,  the  action  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slavs-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  the  course  of  the  southern  members  of  Congress 
who  voted  for  those  measures  is  most  warmly  con- 
demned. While  the  ''  right  of  a  State  peaceably  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  without  dental  or  obstruc 
tion,"  is  affirmed,  the  Convention  "consider  it  the 
last  remedy,  the  final  alternative,  and  also  declare 
that  the  exeroise  of  it  by  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
under  existing  cireumstances,  would  be  inexpedient, 
and  is  a  pioposition  which  does  not  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  this  Convention."  The  platform  of  the 
Union  party,  as  adopted  by  common  consent,  de- 
clares "  The  American  Union  secondary  in  importanea 
only  to  the  rights  and  principles  it  was  designed  to 
perpetuate."  It  is  represented  that  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise  which  enabled  the  original  thirteen 
States  to  found  the  Union,  and  which  the  present 
thirty-one  must  exercise  to  perpetuate  it,  they  have 
ccmsidered  the  whole  series  of  the  Compromise 
measures,  "  and  while  they  do  not  wholly  approve, 
they  will  abide  by  it  as  a  permanent  adjustment  of 
this  sectional  controversy."  It  is  declared  that,  as  a 
last  resort,  Mississippi  ought  to  resist  to  the  disnip* 
tion  of  the  Union  any  action  by  Congress  upon  the 
subject  of  slaveiy  in  the  District  oLQDlumbia  of  in 
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pbees  sabject  to  the  junsdiction  of  Congress  w^ch 
should  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  or  honor  of 
the  Shivehelding  States ;  or  the  prohibition  of  the 
inter-state  slave-trade;  or  the  rcftisal  to  admit  a 
new  State  on  acconnt  of  the  existence  of  slavery- ;  or 
the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  into- 
Utah  or  New  Mexico ;  or  any  act  repealing  or  ma- 
terially modifying  the  Fugitive  Slave  law ;  upon  the 
faithful  execution  of  which  depends  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

In  California  the  Whig  State  Convention  recom- 
mend the  extension  of  the  pre-emption  laws  over  all 
except  the  mineral  lands  of  the  State ;  Uie  dohation 
to  each  head  of  a  family  actually  settled  upon  it,  of 
160  acres ;  liberal  granU  for  educational  purposes ; 
^propriations  for  public  improvements ;  ihe  adoption 
of  measures  to  construct  a  railroad  to  connect  that 
State  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  communication  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  with  China.  The  Compromise  measures 
are  also  cordially  commended. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  with  more  than 
usual  enthusiasm  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country.  In  Washington,  upon  the  oceasion  of  lay- 
ing, by  the  President,  the  comer  stone  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Wsbstek  delivered  an 
oration  which  will  rank  with  his  noost  eloquent 
speeches.  He  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  Republic,  from  the  time  when 
Berkeley  prophesied  that  the  star  of  empire  was 
about  to  take  its  westward  way.  He  then  portrayed 
the  distinctive  nature  of  American  liberty,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  of  modem 
Europe,  and  altogether  peculiar  in  its  character.  Its 
prpminent  and  distinguishing  characteristic  he  stated 
to  consist  in  the  capacity  for  self-government,  devel- 
oping itself  in  the  establishment  of  popular  govern- 
ments by  an  equal  representation ;  and  in  giving  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  fairly  expressed  through  its 
representatives,  the  binding  force  of  law ;  and  in  the 
formation  of  written  constitutions,  founded  upon  the 
will  of  the  people,  regulating  and  restraining  the 
powers  of  Government;  added  to  the  strong  and 
deep-settled  conviction  of  all  intelligent  persons 
among  us  that  in  order  to  support  a  useful  and  wise 
government  upon  these  popular  principles,  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  people,  and  the  wide  diffusion 
of  pure  morality  and  true  virtue  are  indispensable. 
Mr.  Webster  then  proceeded  to  deposit  under  the 
comer  stone  a  document  written  by  his  own  hand, 
which,  after  reciting  the  circumstances  of  the  cere- 
mony, thus  concludes:  "If,  therefore,  it  shall  be 
hereafter  the  will  of  God,  that  this  structure  shall  fall 
from  its  base,  that  its  foundations  be  upturned,  and 
the  deposit  beneath  this  stone  brought  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  be  it  then  ktiown  that,  on  this  day,  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm^-that 
their  Constitution  still  exists  unimpaired,  and  with 
aU  its  original  usefulness  and  glory,  growing  every 
day  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people,  and  attracting 
more  and  more  the  admiration  of  the  world.  And 
all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to  public  life 
or  to  private  life,  with  hearts  devoutly  thankful  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and  feirent 
prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  wolls  and  arches, 
the  domes  and  towers,  the  columns  and  entablatures, 
now  to  be  erected  over  it,  may  endure  forever. — God 
save  the  United  States  of  America.**  After  which 
he  presented  some  statements  setting  forth  in  sevend 
aspects  the  comparative  state  of  the  country  upon 
that  day,  and  upon  the  same  day,  fifly-eight  years 


before,  when  the  comer  stone  of  the  original  Capitol 
was  laid  by  the  hand  of  Washington. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  closed  its  extra 
session  on  the  11th  of  July.    The  skirmishing  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Canal  Enlargement  Bill  was  sharp 
and  protracted ;  but  the  large  majority  ip  its  favor  in 
both  Houses  pressed  it  steaidily  on.    Previous  to  the 
final  passage,  a  protest  was  presented,  signed  by  32 
representatives.    In  the  House  the  vote  stood  81  for 
and  36  against  the  Bill.  In  the  Senate  the  numbers  are 
22  to  8.    The  majority  in  the  Senate  was  augmented 
by  awarding  the  scat  in  the  district  in  which  a  tie  was 
returned,  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  candidate  in  favor  of 
enlaigement,  on  the  ground  of  illegal  votes  cast  for 
his  opponent ;  and  by  the  death  of  Hon.  William  H. 
Brown,  Senator  from  the  first  district,  who  died  a 
fbw  days  before  the  close  of  the  session.    As  under 
the  next  appropriation  New  York  loses  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  new 
division  of  the  State  into  Congressional  districts. 
Of  the  33  members  to  which  the  Sute  will  be  en- 
titled, taking  the  vote  for  Governor  at  the  late  elec- 
tion as  a  criterion,  the  Whigs  will  elect  20,  Ae 
Democrats  13.     The  Whig'  majority  for'  Goremor 
was  but  262.    In  the  present  Congress  the  members 
are  equally  divided  between  the  parties.    The  gain 
to  the  Whigs  has  been  effected  by  classing  together^ 
in  several  cases^  into  one  district,  counties  in  which 
the  Democratic  majority  is  large.     At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  a  speech  was  made  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
Senator-elect,  in  which  he  defined  his  position  with 
respect  to  the  leading  political  question  of  the  day. 
It  will  be  home  in  mind  that  his  refusal  to  do  so. 
while  he  Iras  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  was  the  ground  of  the  determined  opposition 
made  to  his  election.    He  said  that  while  Uie  Com- 
promise measures  were  under  consideration,  they 
did  not  meet  his  approval ;  one  in  particular  he 
thought  open  to  exception  as  well  on  the  ground  of 
omission  as  enactment.    But  they  had  been  enacted, 
as  he  believed,  constitutionally ;  and  from  the  mo- 
ment that  they  became  laws,  he  had  avowed  his  ao^ 
quiescence  in  them ;  and  though  he  hoped  for  a  mod- 
ification of  some  of  their  provisions,  he  thought  diat' 
the  present  was  not  the  time  for  wise  and  pradent' 
action.    In  a  word,  while  he  did  not  approve,  he 
fully  and  unreservedly  acquiesced.    He  offered,  as 
a  toast,  these  fundamental  principles :   "  An  inces- 
sant attention  to  preserve  inviolate  those  exalted 
rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature  for  which  they 
have  fought  and  bled,  and  without  which  the  high 
rank  of  a  rational  being  is  a  curse  mstead  of  a  bless- 
ing."— "  An  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and 
cherish,  between  the  respective  States,  that  union 
and  national  honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their 
happiness,  and  the  future  dignity  of  the  American 
Empire." 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  hhmd  adjourned  on  the 
21st  of  June,  after  a  session  of  four  and  a  half  days. 
Among  the  acts  passed  was  one  for  re-organizing  the 
Common  School  system  of  the  State ;  and  one  pro- 
viding for  secret  ballots  at  elections. 

In  Ohio  the  new  Constitution,  a  synopsis  of  which 
we  gave  in  our  Number  for  May,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  popular  vote,  by  a  decided  majority.  The 
article  prohibiting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits,  which  was  separately  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, was  also  adopted,  though  by  a  majority  less  than 
that  in  favor  of  the  other  artieles. 

By  a  recent  law  of  Kentuckyt  widows  having  chil- 
dren of  an  age  suitable  for  attending  common  schools, . 
are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  apbool  tritfteec.. 
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The  Governor  of  South  CaroUna  has  issued  his 
proclamation  for  the  election  of  representatives  to 
the  Southern  Congress.  He  recoouneiids  the  choice 
of  two  delegates  from  each  Congressional  district. 
The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie  was 
celebrated  at  aind  near  Charleston,  on  the  28th  of 
June.  An  address  to  the  Moultrie  Guards  was  de- 
livered  by  Thomas  M.  Hanckel,  Esq.,  in  the  eourse 
of  which  he  declared  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
grievances  of  the  South  *'  was  to  be  found  in  an  in- 
dexible determination  to  dissolve  this  Union — a  de- 
tennination  which  would  accept  of  no  indemnity  ibr 
the  past,  listen  to  no  concessions  for  the  present, 
and  rely  on  no  guarantee  for  the  future ;  but  which 
would  ask  and  accept  nothing  but  the  sovereign 
right  of  self-government  and  Southern  Independ- 
ence," Among  the  toasts  given  wero  the  following : 
**  The  Compromise — A  breach  of  ^dth,  a2id  a  viola- 
lation  of  the  Constitution.  Resistance  is  all  that  is 
lef^to  freemen,"—*'  Separate  State  Action— the  test 
of  patriotism."— "  Our  sister  State,  Georgia— Wo 
will  take  all  the  com  she  can  raise,  but  beg  of  her 
<o  keep  the  Cobb  at  home." — **  Federal  threats  and 
federal  guns— The  first  none  of  us  fear,  the  last,  if 
pointed  at  us,  we  vrill  take." 

In  Alabama  Senator  CI4KMENS  is  vigorously  ean- 
vivsing  the  State  in  support  of  the  Union  party  and 
in  defense  of  the  Compromise  measures.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  he  made  a  speech  at  Florence,  in  which 
he  commended  the  entire  series  of  measures,  and 
defended  his  own  course  in  relation  to  them  from 
attacks  made  by  members  of  his  party.  Senator 
Kino  has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  announces 
his  decided  hostility  to  the  Compromise-  measures. 
He  pronounces  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union  an  act  of  injustice.  Under  no  contingency 
could  he  have  sanctioned  the  bill  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  certain  ciroum>- 
stances ;  and  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  emandpation  clause,  whenever 
proposed.  He  would  vote  again,  as  he  did  at  the 
last  Congress,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mexican  law  pro- 
hibiting sfavery  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  adjourned  on  the 
2d  of  July,  without  having  made  any  ohoiee  of 
United  States  Senator.  In  the  House,  a  series  of 
resolutions  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  113  to  35,  de- 
claring the  duty  of  a  cheerfhl  submission  to  Uw,  en- 
dorsing the  Compromise  measures  as  constituting  a 
fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  whole  vexed 
questions  at  issue,  and  meeting  the  full  approbation 
of  the  Assembly ;  pronouncing  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  oon- 
taining  merely  enactments  to  cany  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  that  instrument,  and  calling  upon  all 
good  citizens  to  sustain  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  re^cdutions  were  sent  to  the  Senate  at  a  late 
period  of  the  session,  where  various  motions  of  unend- 
ment  were  made,  all  of  which  were  lost  Before 
they  could  be  finally  acted  upon,  the  hour  fixed  upon 
for  adjournment  arrived,  when  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  for  their  indefinite  posQMmement.  The 
resolutions  were  returned  to  the  House,  and  entered 
upon  the  journal. 

^  The  Legislature  of  Michigan,  at  its  late  session, 
divided  the  State  into  four  Congressional  districts, 
as  rendered  necessary  by  the  results  of  the  late 
census.  These  districts  are  so  arranged  that  it  is 
supposed  the  Democrats  will  secure  the  entire  dele- 
gation in  Congress.  A  number  of  Mormons,  who 
had  settled  on  Beaver  Island,  in  Lake  Michigan, 
have  been  arrested  on  charge  of  various  crimes. 
Among  the  number  was  James  J.  Strong,  who  claims 


and  is  believed  by  his  followers  to  be  endowed  with 
special  divine  inspiration.  They  have  been  tried  on 
an  indictment  for  obstructing  the  United  States  mail, 
and  acquitted  by  the  jury  after  a  rery  brief  con- 
sultation. 

In  Virginia  the  Convention  is  laboriously  engaged 
in  framing  the  new  Constitution.  In  our  last  Reeoid, 
by  a  clerical  error,  we  reversed  the  terms  of  the  com- 
promise on  the  sufilrage  question.  In  the  House  the 
West  are  to  have  82  members  and  the  East  68.-  In 
the  Senate  30  members  are  to  be  chosen  from  the 
East  and  20  from  the  West,  giving  the  West  a  ma- 
jority of  four  on  joint  ballot  This  seulement  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Convention,  who  have  stricken 
out  the  clause  reported  by  the  committee  prohibiting 
the  Legislature  from  passing  laws  for  the  emancipa^ 
tion  of  slaves,  and  inserted  a  provision  that  an  eman- 
cipated slave  remaining  in  the  State  more  than  twelve 
months  shall  be  sold.  A  public  dinner  was  given  to 
Mr.  Wb^ster  on  the  28th  of  June,  at  Capon  Springs, 
in  Western  Vii^ginia,  at  which  he  made  a  speech, 
which  was  most  enthusiastically  refceivcd.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  said :  "  I  make  no  tegument  against 
resolutions,  conventions,  secession  speeches,  or  proc- 
lamations. Let  these  things  go  on.  The  whole  mat- 
ter, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  blow  over,  and  mep  will 
return  to  a  sounder  mode  of  thinking.  But  one 
thing,  gentlemen,  1>e  assured  of— the  first  step  taken 
in  the  programme  of  secession,  which  shall  be  an 
actual  infringement  of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws, 
will  be  promptly  met.  And  I  would  not  remain  an 
hour  in  any  administration  that  should  not  immedi- 
ately meet  iby  such  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  law  effectually  and  at  once ;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  all  with  whom  I  am  at  present 
associated  in  the  government,  entertain  the  same  de- 
cided purpose."  He  concluded  with  the  following 
sentiment :  "  The  Union  of  the  States — May  Aose 
ancient  friends,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  con- 
tinue to  uphold  it  as  long  as  the  wave^  of  the  At- 
lantic shall  beat  on  the  shores  of  the  one,  or  the 
Alleghanies  remain  firm  on  their  basis  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other."  The  British  Embassador^  Sir 
Hbnrt  Lytton  BuLrWER,  made  an  eloquent  speech, 
which  vraa  received  with  warm  cheers,  and  elicited 
the  following  toast :  "  England  and  the  United  States 
— One  language — one  creed — one  mission." 

From  CaUfomia  our  dates  are  to  May  31.  On  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  a  great 
fire  of  last  year,  a  destructive  conflagration  took  place 
in  San  Francisco,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
business  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  The  num- 
ber of  buildings  burned  is  set  down  at  1500 ;  the  loss 
was  at  first  stated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions, 
which  is  probably  three  or  four  times  the  actual 
amount.  A  number  of  lives  were  also  lost.  In  one 
case  six  persons  undertook  the  care  of  a  store  sup- 
posed to  be  fire-proof;  the  iron  doors  and  window- 
shutters  became  expanded  by  the  heat  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  was  impossible  to  open  them,  and  the 
iiunates  were  all  burned  to  death.  The  work  of  re- 
building was  commenced  and  carried  forward  with 
such  characteristic  rapidity,  that  within  ten  days 
afler  the  fire  357  buildings  were  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, of  which  the  greater  part  were  already  occupied. 
At  the  close  of  the  month  it  is  stated  on  reliable 
authority,  that  the  number  of  buildings  actually  tem- 
antaUe  was  greater  than  before  the  conflagration. 
The  city  of  Stockton  suffered  severely  by  a  fire  on 
the  12th  of  May.  The  amount  of  gold  produced 
continues  to  be  very  great.  The  gold  blufll's  of  the 
Trinity  River,  the  reported  discovery  of  which  caused 
such  an  excitement  a  few  months  sinc^,  prove 
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of  little  or  no  value ;  but  the  extraction  of  gold  from 
the  auriferous  quarts  is  rapidly  dereloping  itself  as 
experience  points  out  new  ^d  improved  methods  of 
procedure.  This  promises  to  become  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  mining  operations  in  California. 
It  is  evident  that  the  market  is  altogether  overglutted 
with  goods,  the  large  amount  destroyed  at  the  fires^ 
apparently  producing  no  effect  upon  prices  in  gen- 
eral. Political  excitement  runs  high:  party  Unes 
beginning  to  be  strictly  drawn.  The  nominations  for 
State  officers  of  both  parties  have  been  made.  The 
depredations  and  outrages  of  the  Indians  have  not 
altogether  ceased.  The  severe  code  of  Lynch  law 
still  continues  in  practical  force,  though  instances  of 
its  execution  are  somewhat  less  frequently  given. 
Large  numbers  of  emigrants  from  China  are  arriving ; 
a  British  vessel  from  Hong  Kong  lately  brought  381 
Celestials  to  San  Francisco.  They  promise  to  out- 
number the  emigrants  from  any  other  foreign  people, 
and  manifest  a  most  unexpected  facility  in  acquiring 
the  language,  manners,  and  modes  of  thought  and 
life  of  their  new  homes.  An  expedition  raised  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading the  Mexican  province  of  Lower  California, 
appears  to  have  miscairied. 

In  Oregon  a  treaty  has  recently  been  concluded 
with  portions  of  the  Callapooya  and  Twallaty  tribes 
of  Indians,  who  cede  to  the  United  States  a  large 
tract  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  valley  of  the 
Willamette.  These  Indians  refuse  to  leave  that 
portion  of  the  country,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
reside  within  the  limits  of  the  reservations.  Unlike 
the  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they 
are  desirous  of  adopting  the  habits  of  civilized  life, 
many  of  them  being  now  in  the  service  of  the  whites 
as  laborers. 

In  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  great  damage  has 
been  done  by  an  unusual  and  long-continued  flood 
of  that  river.  Many  towns  of  considerable  size  have 
been  quite  overflowed.  At  St  Louis,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  of  June,  the  levee  was  en- 
tirely submerged,  and  all  the  stores  upon  Front-street 
filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  For  a 
vast  extent  along  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  their 
tributaries  the  bottom  lands  have  been  submerged  for 
so  long  a  time  as  to  destroy  the  growing  crops.  It  is 
the  most  disastrous  inundation  which  has  occurred 
for  several  years.  Three  distinct  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake were  felt  at  St.  Louis  on  the  2d  of  July.  The 
morning  was  somewhat  cool  and  cloudy,  followed 
not  long  after  by  a  slight  rain,  with  thunder.  In  the 
afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  so  remained 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  cholera  has  ap- 
peared at  several  places  in  the  West,  more  especially 
on  the  line  nf  the  Mississippi.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  assumed  a  decidedly  epidemic 
character.  The  troops  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Sumner,  on  their  way  to  New  Mexico,  have  suffered 
severely ;  as  well  as  the  trains  of  traders.  The 
small  pox  has  committed  terriUe  ravages  among  the 
Sioux  and  other  Indian  tribes  on  the  plains  of  the 
Northwest.  In  January  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold,  and  some  40  or  50  of  the  Indians  in  exposed 
situations  were  frozen  to  death.  Affirays  have  taken 
place  among  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota.  A  steamer  has  recently  set 
out  from  St.  Louis,  with  about  100  voyagers  bound 
for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  steamer  is  destined 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  about  two  thousand 
miles  up  the  Missouri,  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion. From  this  point  the  passengers  will  proceed  in 
Mackinaw  boats  to  the  falls  of  the  Missouri.    Most 


of  the  passengers  are  employees  of  the  American 
Fur  Company.  Dr.  Evans,  U.  S.  Geologist,  is  of  the 
number;  and  two  Jesuit  missionaries.  Fathers  De 
Smcdt  and  Hseken,  take  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
wild  tribes  of  Indians  near  the  Mountains,  among 
whom  they  intend  to  remain  for  two  or  three  years. 

Brevet  General  Ggoroe  TALCOTT,of  the  Ordnance 
Department  has  been  tried  by  a  Court  Martial  for  vio- 
lation of  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  for  diso- 
bedience of  orders  and  instructions ;  and  for  conduct 
unbecoming  a  gentleman.  He  was  found  guilty  of 
all  the  charges,  and  upon  all  the  specifications  with 
two  exceptions,  and  by  sentence  of  the  court,  witti 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  been,  dismissed  from  the  service. 

M».  Charles  L.  Brack,  the  "  Pedestrian  Cor- 
respondent'* of  the  Independent  newspaper  has  been 
arrested  at  Grosswardein,  in  Transylvania,  upon  a 
charge  of  complicity  in  some  democratic  plots.  The 
only  evidehce  against  him  seems  to  be  his  having  let- 
ters of  introduction  which  were  thought  suspicious, 
ftd  being  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  Pulzky 's  **  Rights 
of  Hungary.*'  Mr.  Brace  is  a  young  man  of  decided 
literary  talent,  who  has  been  for  many  months  per- 
forming a  pedestrian  tour  through  Eurc^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  by  personal  inspection  the  condition 
of  the  people.  His  letters  from  Europe  are  auKmg 
the  most  valuable  that  have  been  published  in  this 
country.  He  is  the  writer  of  an  appreciative  and 
thoughtful  critique  upon  Emerson  which  appeared 
some  months  since  in  the  Knxckerhocker  Magazine. 

The  London  Economiat^  in  noticing  the  translation 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Colonization  of  America**  by 
Tdtvi  (Mrs.  Robinson),  gives  some  information  in  re^ 
spect  to  the  author  which  will  be  new  upon  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  says  that  **  Mr.  Talvi  gives  a  suc- 
cinct and  carefully  compiled  history  of  the  event, 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  many  readers.  He  is  a 
German,  probably  settled  in  the  States,  and  his  book 
displays  the  pains-taking  character  of  his  country- 
men.** 

Mr.  B.  A.  GoTTLD,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  receiv- 
ed a  tender  of  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  vacated  by 
the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Goldschmidt. 

During  the  past  month  have  been  celebrated  the 
Annual  Commencements  of  a  number  of  the  colleges 
of  the  country.  Apart  from  the  exercises  of  the  can- 
didates for  collegiate  honors^  much  of  the  best  talent 
of  the  country  is  usually  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
literary  societies  connected  with  the  institutions. 
First  in  order  oi  time,  this  year,  we  believe,  stands 
the  one  hundred  and  fourth  aimivevsaiy  of  Ntatm 
Hall  College f  in  New  Jersey.  The  address  before  the 
Literary  Societies  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Vbicablr,  of  North 
Carolina,  on  "  The  claims  of  our  common  country 
on  the  citizen  scholar,**  is  characterized  as  an  able 
and  eloquent  performance.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  fifty-four.  T%e  Unhereity  of  New  Yorh 
held  its  commencement  on  Wednesday,  July  2.  Oh 
the  Monday  evening  previous,  a  characteristieallj 
brilliant  oration  was  delivered  before  the  Literary  So- 
cieties by  Rev.  Dr.  Bethunb,  of  Brookljm.  John  G. 
Saxe,  Eisq.,  of  Vermont,  pronounced  a  poem,  which 
elicited  great  admiration.  The  annual  oration  before 
the  Alumni  was  delivored  by  Howard  Crosby,  Esq. 
The  number  of  graduates  was  twenty-two.  The 
commencement  of  Diekinaon  College^  at  Carlisle, 
Penn.,  was  held  June  25th.  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  the 
President,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at 
the  close  of  the  next  academic  year.  Rev.  O.  H.  Tif- 
fany, of  Baltimore,  was  elected  Professor  of  Math 
ematics.    The  graduates  numbered  sixteen.    Miama 
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Untveraiiyt  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  held  its  commencement 
June  28th,  when  eleven  students  graduated.  The 
different  Societies  were  addressed  by  Rev.  W.  B. 
Spencb,  of  Sidney ;  Rev.  Dr.  Rick,  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  topic  of  "  Revelation  the  source  of  all  true  phi- 
losophy ;"  and  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Fishkr,  of  Cincinnati, 
in  a  very  able  manner.  The  oration  before  the 
Aiumni  was  delivered  by  Wm.  Denni^ON,  £Isq.,  of 
Columbus.  The  eighty-third  anniial  commencement 
of  Brofwn  Univeraity,  at  Providence,  R.  l^  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  July.  The  graduating  class  numbered 
thirty-two.  N.  W.  Grbkne,  Elsq.,  of  Cincinnati,  de- 
livered before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Society  an  oration 
of  great  power  and  vigor,  discussing  in  an  earnest 
and  vigorous  manner  some  of  the  great  social  and  po- 
litical problems  of  the  day.  The  address  beforv  the 
Literary  Societies  was  by  Abraham  Patnb,  Esq., 
of  Providence.  His  subject  was  ^  Common  Sense." 
A  very  interesting  discourse  was  delivered  before  the 
Society  for  Missionary  Inquiry,  by  Rev.  R  Tubn- 
auLL,  of  Hartford,  upon  the  subject  of  the  •*  Unity  of 
the  hupoan  race."  The  unity  advocated  was  not  tM 
much  that  arising  from  a  common  origin  as  the  deeper 
unity  of  a  common  nature,  capacities,  requirements, 
and  destiny.  The  newly-founded  University  ofRoch- 
uttr  held  its  first  commencement  exercises  on  the 
9th  of  July.  The  graduating  class  numbered  thirteen. 
Rev.  Hbnby  Wabd  Bebcher,  of  Brooklyn,  deliver- 
ed before  the  Literary  Societies  his  oilen-repeated  and 
brilliant  discourse  on  "  Character."  Pabk  Bbnja- 
Mlff,  Esq.,  recited  a  sparkling  poem,  keenly  satiriz- 
ing the  all-prevailing  passion  of  the  love  of  money. 
On  the  10th  the  aimiversary  of  the  Theological  De- 
partment of  the  University  was  held.  The  gradu- 
ating class  was  addressed  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Maoinnis  ; 
and  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  as  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Biblical  Criticism, 
and  Interpretation.  The  subject  of  his  address  was 
**  The  claims  of  sacred  learning."  It  was  amply 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  reputation  of  the 
distinguished  Professor. 

SOUTHEEN  AMERICA. 
In  Mexico  the  extra  session  of  Congress  was  opened 
on  the  Ist  of  June.  Senor  Lacunza  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Sefior  Alcosta  of  the 
Chamber.  On  the  second  day,  several  financial  pro- 
jects were  broached.  Among  the  means  proposed 
for  the  support  of  Government,  was  the  application  to 
immediate  use  of  the  remainder  of  the  indemnity, 
if  there  should  be  any ;  a  general  duty  on  consump- 
tion i  a  tax  upon  cotton  manufactures ;  an  increase 
of  the  duty  on  the  circulation  and  export  of  coin. 
The  Chambers  have  agreed  to  allow  the  Government 
to  use  the  S  1*600,000,  said  to  remain  of  the  American 
indemnity,  at  the  rate  of  $250,000  a  month,  although 
this  money  had  been  specially  appropriated  to  the 
interior  creditors.  An  order  has  been  issued  for  the 
discharge  of  any  official  who  shall  speak  against  the 
Government.  The  number  of  police  in  the  capital 
has  been  augmented,  and  they  are  allowed  to  arm 
themselves  with  pistols.  Brigandage  does  not  appear 
to  be  diminished.  One  of  the  engineers  of  the  Te- 
huantcpec  survey  states  that  a  line  for  a  railroad 
from  the  Coatzocoalcos  River  to  the  Pacific  has  been 
examined,  in  no  part  of  which  will  there  be  an  ascent 
of  more  than  sixty  feet  to  the  mile.  The  prosecution 
of  the  survey  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Government, 
and  all  Americans  engaged  in  it  ordered  to  leave  the 
country.  Some  disturbances  have  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  this  order,  which  it  is  said  the  Company 
intend  to  disregan).  Subsequently  to  the  issuing  of 
the  order  they  advertised  at  New  Orleans  for  500 
additional  laborers,  and  two  steamboats  which  they 


wished  to  dispatch  immediately.  The  Mexican  con- 
sul  at  New  OrleiMis  refused  a  clearance  to  a  steamer 
which  the  Company  wished  to  send. 

The  disturbances  in  Chili  and  Peru  seem  to  hare 
been  effectually  suppressed,  though  in  the  latter 
Republic  some  uneasiness  yet  prevails,  owing  to  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  partisaiui  of  Vivanca. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  small  States 
in  its  neighborhood,  the  same  singular  state  of  affairs 
prevails  that  has  existed  for  some  years.  Rosas* 
though  nominally  only  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is 
in  reality  supreme  (Uctator  of  the  whole  Argentine 
Republic.  The  elements  of  discontent  against  his 
administration  have,  however,  so  far  increased  that 
there  is  a  probability  that  his  overthrow  may  be  ef- 
fected. General  TJrquiza,  Governor  of  the  province 
of  Entrcrios,  has  taken  up  arms  against  Rmss,  and 
caUs  upon  the  other  provinces  for  aid.  He,  however, 
does  not  ask  for  militaiy  assistance,  affirming  that  his 
own  troops  are  amply  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
**  fictitious  power"  of  Rosas,  which  he  affirms  to  be 
based  solely  upon  '*  terror,"  although  he  acknowledges 
that  it  has  been  maintained  with  "  execrable  ability.** 
It  is  quite  probable  that  Lopez,  the  successor  of 
Franc  ia,  in  Paraguay,  may  be  induced  to  join  TJr- 
quiza ;  for  Rosas  has  always  avowed  that  Paraguay 
was  an  integral  portion  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  has  ever  cherished  the  design  of  its  invasion, 
although  more  urgent  occupations  have  never  allowed 
him  the  opportunity  to  cany  the  purpose  into  execu- 
tion. It  has  long  been  the  wish  of  Lopez  to  secure 
the  recognition  by  other  nations  of  the  independence 
of  Paraguay,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  lately  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  President  of  France,  designed 
to  effect  this  object.  Brazil  has  also  a  pretext  for 
engaging  against  Rosas,  owing  to  his  having  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  certain  aggressions  upon  the 
Brazilian  provinces,  committed  by  General  Oribc. 
If  all  these  separate  interests  can  be  combined  at  the 
same  moment  against  Rosas,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  can  maintain  himself,  notwithstanding  his  un- 
doubted ability. 

Urugwy  still  maintains  its  singular  position.  The 
nominal  government  is  without  power  beyond  the 
walls  of  Montevideo,  the  capital,  which,  as  for  the 
last  dozen  years,  is  held  in  a  state  of  siege  by  Gen- 
eral Oribe,  supported  by  aid  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  Bolivia  Government  has  issued  the  programi^e 
of  a  new  Constitution,  based  upon  the  following 
articles :  "  1st.  The  Government  will  defend  and 
uphold  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  re- 
public abroad,  and  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home. 
2d.  The  Catholic  religion  shall  be  that  of  the  State. 
3d.  The  best  relations  shall  be  maintained  with 
other  American  and  European  States,  and  all  trea- 
ties strictly  observed,  as  well  as  neutrality  in  discus- 
sions arising  between  them.  4th.  The  civil  liberty 
of  citizens,  and  the  rights  of  all  shall  be  respected  in 
conformity  with  the  laws.  5th.  The  crimes  of  con- 
spiracy and  sedition  shall  be  judged  by  verbal  courts 
martial.  6th.  The  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  guar- 
anteed. 7th.  Foreigners  shall  be  respected  and  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  their  trade  and  commercial 
pursuits.  8th.  A  National  Convention  shall  be  con- 
voked. 0th.  The  independence  of  the  judicial  au- 
thority shall  be  respected,  10th.  Official  appoint- 
ments are  conferments.  1 1  th.  The  political  opinions 
of  all  citizens  shall  be  respected.  12th.  The  Minis- 
ters of  State  shall  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
administration."  A  convention,  consisting  of  fifty- 
three  delegates,  is  summoned  to  meet  on  the  16th  of 
July. 

In  the  Republics  to  the  North,  there  are  discon- 
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tents.  In  New  Qranada  there  has  been  an  insnnec- 
tion  in  the  soathem  juoTinces,  aided  by  forces  £rom 
Equador.  The  insnigenta  were  defeated  in  two  bat- 
tles, but  in  a  third  gained  some  success.  A  law  has 
been  passed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  take  effect 
en  the  1st  of  January,  1652. 

A  plot  has  been  brought  to  light  in  Venezudoy  the 
design  of  which  was  to  make  way  with  l^e  President 
and  chief  officers  of  goremment.  A  portion  of  the 
conspirators  belong  to  the  principal  families  in  Ca- 
raccas.  Some  have  been  arrested ;  others  have  fled. 
The  President  has  been  clothed  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  meet  the  crisis. 

In  Central  America  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a 
federal  confederacy  is  about  to  be  established  between 
several  States  upon  a  model  not  unlike  our  own  gov- 
ernment, and  under  auspices  which  give  hope  of  its 
maintaining  a  permanent  existence.  The  baaia  of  a 
confederation  between  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador, 
and  Honduras  was  formed  in  November,  1848,  and 
agreed  to  by  representatives  from  those  states,  in 
December,  1850.  A  General  Congress,  called  to 
meet  in  December  next,  is  to  complete  the  details 
of  the  Confederacy.  These  three  States  embrace  a 
territory  of  145,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  a  little  more  than  a  million.  Guatemala  and  Costa 
Rica,  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  are  invited  to 
become  members  of  the  Confederacy.  These  States 
have  a  territory  of  68,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  somewhat  more  than  a  million.  If  all  these 
States  can  be  united,  they  will  possess  an  area  of 
territory  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  France.  If 
the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  be  given  up  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  as  there  is 
reason  to  anticipate,  the  new  State  will  have  the 
control  of  the  most  important  commercial  port  in  the 
world.  And  even  if  surrendered  with  the  guarantee 
of  its  being  a  free  port,  according  to  the  Bulwer  and 
Clayton  treaty,  the  State  must  derive  great  advant- 
nge  from  it. 

In  Jamaica  the  cholera  has  broken  out  with  a  fresh 
access  of  violence.  A  vessel  from  Sierra  Leone  has 
recently  brought  208  Africans,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured from  a  French  slaver ;  they  were  distributed 
among  the  planters  of  the  interior. 

In  Cuba  the  alarm  excited  by  the  proposed  invasion 
has  passed  away.  The  number  of  negroes  brought 
to  the  island  from  Africa  within  the  last  fourteen 
months,  is  stated  to  be  14,500.  Count  Villanueva, 
for  twenty-five  years  the  able  Intendant,  or  chief 
fiscal  officer  of  the  bland,  has  resigned  his  pbat^ 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
reasons  assigned  are  hie  own  advanced  age,  and  the 
delicate  state  of  the  health  of  his  wife.  But  the  real 
cause  is  supposed  to  be  the  absohite  impossibility  of 
making  the  revenue  of  the  island  adequate  to  meet 
the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  mother 
oountiy.  He  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  sending 
out  the  last  re-enforcement  of  troops,  on  the  ground 
that  if  the  people  were  loyal  no  more  were  needed ; 
if  they  were  not  loyal,  five  times  as  many  would  be 
of  no  avail.  The  expense  arising  from  this  last  ad- 
dition of  troops  is  stated  at  $2,500,000,  whieh  has 
totally  exhausted  the  treasury. 

In  Santa  Crux  the  new  Danish  Governor  was  daily 
expected  from  Copenhagen.  It  was  supposed  that 
upon  his  arrival  some  important  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  laws*  relating  to  the  colored  population. 
A  partial  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  after  the  1st 
of  October  has  been  provided  for  by  law. 

In  Hajfti  hostilities  between  the  Haytians  and 
Dominicans  have^taken  place.  The  former  advanced 
beyond  the  advanced  posts  of  the  latter  on  the  29th 


of  May,  but  were  repulsed  with  some  loss ;  the  Do- 
minicans not  losing  a  man,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
bulletin  of  the  President,  Baez. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Beyond  the  continued  and  triumphant  success  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  there  is  little  of  interest  to  re- 
cord. The  daily  number  of  visitors  upon  the  shilling 
days  fluctuates  ^m  50,000  to  70,000,  depending  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  very  warm  days, 
when  the  building  is  crowded,  the  heat  is  almost  in- 
supportable. The  Queen  continues  her  almost  daily 
visits,  and  the  absurd  i^rehension  of  violence  to  the 
royal  person  has  passed  away.  The  Russian  depart- 
ment, the  opening  of  which  was  delayed  by  the  de- 
tention by  ice  of  the  contributions,  is  now  opened, 
and  astonishes  every  one  by  its  splendor,  giving  an 
idea  of  the  state  of  art  and  manufactures  in  that  em- 
pire much  higher  than  had  before  been  entertained. 
There  is  now  no  talk  of  removing  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition ;  the  disposition  most 
likely  to  be  n^de  of  it  being  to  convert  it  into  a  win- 
ter garden  and  conservatory. 

The  Kaffir  war  proves  even  more  serious  than  was 
anticipated.  A  number  of  chiefo,  upon  whose  fidelity 
to  the  English  reliance  had  been  placed,  and  whoso 
followers  are  at  least  jnutially  supplied  with  fire-arms, 
have  joined  their  countrymen. 

In  Parliament  nothing  of  more  than  local  interest 
has  transpired,  except  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Cobdkn, 
praying  the  Queen  **  to  enter  into  communication  with 
the  Government  of  France  to  endeavor  to  prevent  in 
fbture  the  rivalry  of  warlike  preparations,  in  time  of 
peace,  which  hais  hitherto  been  the  policy  of  the  two 
Governments,  and  to  promote,  if  possible,  a  mutual 
reduction  of  armaments."  Lord  PALMsmsroN,  in  be- 
half of  the  Ministers,  expressed  a  general  concurrence 
in  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  motion ;  but  wished  Mr. 
Cobden  would  not  press  it  to  a  division,  as  those  who 
might  vote  against  it  would  be  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood to  be  opposed  to  the  object  of  the  motion,  rather 
than  to  the  means  proposed  to  accomplish  it.  The 
mover  withdrew  the  motion,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends. 

An  abstract  of  the  census  has  been  published,  show- 
ing that  the  peculation  of  Great  Britain,  including  the 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  not  including  Ireland,  is 
20,P19,531,  being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  2,263,550, 
or  12*13  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  has  regularly 
diminished,  with  a  single  exception,  during  each  suc- 
cessive decennial  period  within  the  century.  The 
returns  froin  Ireland  have  not  been  made  up ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  indicate  a  marked  de- 
crease of  population.  London  has  increased  from 
1,948,369  to  2,363,141,  or  21*33  per  cent,  almost 
double  the  rate  of  the  country  generally.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  that  the  number  of  houses  has  not  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  population,  showing 
that  the  population  is  continually  crowding  into  closer 
quarters. 

Great  exertions  have  been  put  forth  in  Ireland  to 
have  some  port  in  that  island  selected  as  one  of  the 
places  of  departure  for  the  transatlantic  steamers. 
The  steamer  North  America,  which  had  been  aik- 
nounced  to  sail  from  New  York  to  Galway,  was  ex- 
pected with  great  anxiety,  under  the  impression  that 
her  passage  would  prove  the  precursor  of  a  regular 
communication  between  the  two  ports.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  complete  the  railway,  so  that  the  pas- 
sengers might  be  forwarded  without  loss  of  time. 
The  steamer,  it  will  be  recollected,  did  not  sail  ax 
advertised,  having  been  sold  at  the  very  moment 
when  her  departure  was  announced.  The  Conunis- 
sioneis  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  s^^ 
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lection  of  an  Irish  port  for  a  ti^ansatUntic  packet  star 
tion,  presented  a  report  strongly  adverse  to  the  pro* 
jcct. 

At  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goapel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  Prince  Albxrt  made  a  speech  which  must 
hf  ve  sounded  somewhat  strangely,  coming  from  such 
an  individual,  in  the  ears  of  I^h-Churchmen  and 
tUtra-monarcbists.  He  characterized  William  III. 
as  the  "  greatest  sovereign  the  country  had  to  boast 
of ;"  and  said  that  "  by  his  sagacity  and  eneigy  were 
secured  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Protestant  faith."  The  American  colo- 
nies, he  said,  were  "  originally  peopled  chiefly  by 
British  subjects,  who  had  left  Uieir  homes  to  escape 
the  yoke  of  religious  intolerance  and  oppression,  and 
who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  coun- 
try in  defense  of  civil  aiul  religious  rights."  An 
opinion  which  hardly  accords  with  the  views  of 
Judge  Halibubton  ("  Sam  Slick"),  in  his  forthcom- 
ing work,  "  The  English  in  Amehoa."  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Earl  Grky  were  also  speakers  at  the 
anniversary  of  this  society. 

A  disastrous  balloon  ascent  has  been  made  from 
London  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grahanu  Owing  to  a 
violent  vnnd  the  balloon  became  unmanageable,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  dashed  against  the  Crystal 
Palace.  It  finally  struck  against  a  chimney;  the 
aeronauts  were  flung  out  insensible,  and  the  balloon 
destroyed. 

FRANCE. 

The>question  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
overshadows  every  other.  Apcut  from  its  mere  par- 
tisan aspects,  it  is  of  grave  and  vital  moment  to  the 
cause  of  tranquillity  and  public  order.  By  what 
would  seem  almost  an  oversight,  the  functions  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government 
expire' so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  at  the  period 
of  the  election  there  is  practically  an  interregnum. 
The  election  of  the  new  Assembly  must  take  place 
between  the  45th  and  the  dOth  day  preceding  tk^ 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present  legislative  body. 
The  term  of  the  present  Assembly  expires  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1652,  so  that  the  new  election  must 
occur  between  the  13th  and  the  29th  of  April.  The 
term  pf  the  President  ceases  on  the  second  Sunday 
in  May,  so  that  within  a  month  at  furthest,  possibly 
within  a  fortnight,  both  branches  of  the  Government 
have  to  be  renewed.  It  is  this  which  renders  the 
coming  election  so  critical  Thb  peciidiar  state  of 
the  sufirage  question  furnishes  another  element  of 
discord.  The  present  Government  wa^  elected  by 
universal  suffirage,  every  Frenchmen,  of  the  age  of 
21  years,  being  entitled  to  vote  at  the  place  of  his 
residence.  But  last  year,  by  the  law  of  May  31,  it 
was  enacted  that  a  legal  residence  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  continuous  habitation  of  three  years.  By 
this  law  the  number  of  voters  was  reduced  from 
9,d36,004  to  6,809,281,  disfranchising  3,126,723  elect- 
ors who  had  the  right  of  voting  for  the  present  Gov- 
onment.  The  validity  of  this  law  is  wamly  con- 
tested ;  and  in  particular  it  is  affirmed  that  at  most 
it  can  only  apply  to  the  election  of  representatives, 
which,  in  certain  aspects,  is  a  local  affair ;  but  can 
ikot  refer  to  the  chqice  of  President  It  is  said  that 
at  the  election  these  3,000,000  disfranchised  voters 
will  present  themselves,  and  the  responsibility  of  de- 
cidug  as  to  the  admissibility  of  their  votes  will  fall 
upon  the  officials  of  a  Government  whose  term  of 
office  is  about  to  expire ;  and  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  law  will  devolve  upon  an  executive  who  is  sup- 
posed to  b«  hostile  to  it     Add  to  these  the  different 


factions  among  the  people,  each  seeking  to  carry  out 
its  own  plans,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  pressing  is  tlw 
necessity  of  some  strong  and  penaanent  autheri^  in 
the  Government  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  \hm 
Bonapartists  press  the  absolute  necessity  of  prolong- 
ing the  tenure  of  the  President  *,  and  with  this  view 
they  have  urged  to  the  utmost  the  presentation  of 
petitions  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  desiring 
simply  that  the  article  which  renders  him  ineligible 
for  inunediate  re-election  should  baaimulled.  These 
petitions  have  not  been  as  numerously  signed  as  was 
anticipated ;  from  present  appearances,  the  nun^wr 
of  signatures  will  not  exceed  a  million,  of  which  not 
more  than  one  half  are  in  favor  of  the  re-eligibility  of 
the  President.  These  have  all  been  referred  to  a 
conmiittee  of  fifteen,  of  whom  nine  are  for  and  six 
against  a  revision.  Of  this  corrunittee  M.  deTocqus- 
▼ILLS  has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  the  report 
He  has  announced  himself  in  favor  of  a  revision  ae- 
complished  in  the  msnner  pointed  out  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  provided  that  the  law  of  May  31  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  elections  be  by  universal- suffrage. 
This,  however,  from  the  constitution  of  the  Assnn- 
bly,  is  noanife^y  impossible. 
,  At  Dijon,  on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  seetkn 
of  the  Pans  and  Lyons  Railway,  the  President  made 
a  speech  reflecting  severely  upon  the  Assembly, 
which  he  charged  with  a  failure  to  support  him  in 
carrying  out  the  popular  improvements  which  he  de- 
sired to  effect  Though  considerably  moderated  ss 
published,  the  speech  caused  great  excitement  in  the 
Assembly.  General  Changamier  evidently  assumed 
it  to  be  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
an  intention  to  disregard  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Assembly,  should  that  body  prove  adverse  to  his 
plans.  He  assured  the  members  that  in  any  case 
they  might  rely  upon  the  army,  who  would  implicitly 
obey  their  officers.  The  debates  in  the  Amembly 
continue  to  be  very  bitter  and  acrimonious,  some 
times  hardly  stopping  short  of  personal  violence. 

GERMANY,  Etc 

From  the  remaining  portion  of  Europe  there  is 
little  of  special  interest.  The  Frankfort  Diet  has 
resumed  its  regular  sittings,  but  nothing  of  import- 
ance has  been  proposed.  At  Hamburg,  an  aJBTray 
occurred  between  the  populace  and  a  party  of  Aus- 
trian troops,  in  which  lives  were  lost. 

In  Portugal,  the  Ministry  of  the  Marquis  of  Sal- 
danha  seems  likely  to  maintain  its  place. 

In*  Italy  there  is  the  same  hostility  to  the  Austrian 
rulers,  manifesting  itself  as  it  best  may.  In  Milan, 
not  only  is  tobacco  proscribed  by  the  people,  as  a 
govenmient  monopoly,  but  the  purchase  of  tickets  in 
the  state  lotteries  is  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  treason 
to  the  popular  cause.  At  Pavia,  the  Count  Gyulay, 
the  Military  Governor  of  Lombardy,  appearing  in  the 
theatre,  almost  all  the  audience  rose  and  left  the 
house;  and  the  few  who  remained  were  received 
with  hisses  by  the  6rowd  when  they  finally  came 
out  At  Florence,  the  Count  Guiociaidini,  and  five 
others  have  been  sentenced  to  six  months'  banish- 
ment for  being  found,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  pro^ 
verbal^  "sitting  round  a  small  table,"  upon  which 
"  occasion  Count  Piero  Guicciardini  read  and  com- 
mented upon  a  chapter  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,** 
in  the  Italian  translation  of  Diodati,  under  circum- 
stancea  &at  **  offer  valid  and  sufficient  proof  that  this 
reading  and  comment  had  no  other  purpose  thsn 
mutually  to  insinuate  into  the  parties  religious  senti- 
ments and  principles  contrary  to  those  prescribed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Religion." 
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The  Parthenon  is  the  tiUe  of  a  serial  work  on  a 
new  plan,  published  by  Loomis,  Griswold,  and  Co., 
the  first  number  of  which  has  just  been  issued  in  a 
Bty\e  of  uncommon  tjrpographical  elegance,  and  con> 
taining  original  articles  from  seycral  distinguished 
American  writers.  It  is  intended  to  present,  in  this 
publication,  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  literary 
talent  and  cultivation  of  the  United  States,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  productions  of  our  most  eminent  living 
authors.  Among  the  contributors,  whose  pens  are 
enlisted  in  the  proposed  enterprise,  we  find  the  most 
eelebrated  names  in  the  field  of  American  letters, 
together  with  a  host  of  lesser  lights,  who  have  yet 
distinction  to  achieve.  The  contents  of  this  number 
are  of  a  high  order,  and  give  a  rich  promise  of  the 
future  excellence  of  the  work.  It  opens  with  an 
Indian  Legend,  by  Cooper,  called  "The  Lake  Gun," 
which  is  followed  by  poetical  contributions  from  Mrs. 
Sigoumey,  Miss  Gould,  Dugannc,  and  Ross  Wallace. 

Narrative  of  TVavelt  in  America^  by  Lady  Emmb- 
LiNB  Stuaet  WomTLBY  (published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  a  perpetual  effusion  of  astonishment 
and  admiration  at  the  natural  resources  and  the  so- 
cial developments  of  the  Western  Continent.  Lady 
Wortley  is  npt  a  travder  of  the  regular  English 
stamp,  judging  every  thing  American  l^  the  standard 
of  the  Old  World,  and  giving  vent  to  Uie  disappoint- 
ment of  absurd  anticipations  by  ridiculous  con^ari- 
sons.  She  has  no  doubt  gone  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, and  presented  a  too  rose-colored  picture  of 
her  impressions  of  America.  With  the  quickness  of 
observation,  and  gayety  of  temperament  with  which 
she  mingled  in  all  classes  of  American  society,  she 
oould  not  fail  to  catch  its  most  important  features ; 
but  we  think  she  often  mistakes  the  courtesy  and 
deference  which  her  own  frankness  and  intelligence 
called  forth  for  a  more  decidedly  national  character- 
istic than  is  warranted  by  facts.  On  questions  at 
issue  between  her  own  country  and  the  United 
States,  she  uniformly  takes  sides  with  the  latter. 
She  shows  a  warm  American  heart  every  where, 
without  tlie  slightest  disposition  to  flatter  English 
prejudices.  Evidently  her  nature  is  strongly  mag- 
netic ;  she  wears  her  foreign  habits  like  a  glove,  and 
throws  them  off  at  pleasure ;  adapting  herself  with 
cordial  facility  to  the  domestic  life  of  New  England, 
or  the  brilliant  far  niente  of  Mexico.  This  disposition 
gives  her  book  a  highly  personal  and  often  gossiping 
character.  She  talks  of  the  acquaintances  she  forms 
with  the  delight  of  a  joyous  child,  who  has  foimd  a 
new  amusement,  and  generally  with  as  little  reserve 
No  one  can  complain  of  her  fastidiousness,  or  of  her 
unwillingness  to  be  pleased,  indeed,  the  whole  vol- 
ume gives  you  the  idea  of  a  frank,  impulsive,  high- 
hearted Englishwoman,  rejoicing  to  escape  ibr  a  while 
from  the  restraints  of  conventional  etiquette,  and  ex- 
pressing herself  wilh  the  careless  ease  of  a  perfectly 
natural  character,  among  scenes  of  constant  novelQr 
and  excitement  So  completely  does  she  throw  her- 
self into  the  mood  of  the  passing  moment,  that  she 
adopts  all  sorts  of  American  colloquialisms,  with  as 
much  readiness  as  if  she  had  been  to  "  the  manner 
bom,'*  embroidering  her  pages  with  a  profusion  of 
familiar  expressions,  caught  from  the  rebellious  vol- 
ubility of  Brother  Jonathan,  and  which  most  shock 
the  "  cars  polite"  in  every  drawing-room  in  England. 
It  will  be  seen  that  her  work  belongs  to  the  amusing 
order  of  travels,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  intense 
gravity  or  profound  wisdom.  You  read  it  as  yon 
wouhl  listen  to  the  rattling  talk  of  the  author,  pleased 


with  its  vivacity  and  unstarched  grace,  with  its  off- 
hand descriptions  of  comicd  adventures,  and  its 
glowing  pictures  of  natural  scenes,  while  you  forgive 
a  good  deal  of  superfluous  loquacity  to  her  irrepress^ 
ible  good-humor  and  evident  kindness  of  heart. 

James  Munroe  and  Co.  have  issued  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  new  edition  of  The  Work*  of  Shakepearej 
edited  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson.  In  its  external  ap- 
pearance, this  edition  is  intended,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  celebrated  Chiswick 
edition,  while  the  numerous  errors  and  corruptions, 
with  which  that  edition  abounds,  have  been  removed 
by  die  diligence  and  sagacity  of  the  present  editor. 
Every  line,  every  word,  every  letter,  and  every  point 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  with  the  determinaticm 
to  present  nothing  but  the  genuine  text  of  Shakspeare. 
This  volume  contains  The  Tempest,  The  Meny 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and 
The  Twelfth  Night,  with  introductions  by  the  Edit- 
or, written  with  his  usual  acuteness,  and  more  than 
his  usual  mod^ty.  His  Shakspearian  learning,  and 
enthusiastic  reverence  of  the  author,  admirably  quali- 
fy him  to  superintend  an  edition  of  his  works,  and 
we  shall  look  with  cdnfldence  to  these  successive 
volumes  as  an  important  aid  to  the  eidightened  ap- 
preciation of  the  immortal  Poet. 

The  History  of  Josephine^  by  John  S.  C.  Abbott 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  lively  and 
beautiful  portraiture  of  the  romantic  career  of  the 
fsscinating  and  nnfortunate  Empress.  Without  pre- 
senting any  new  incidents  in  her  extraordinary  life, 
Mr.  Abbott  has  related  her  well-known  history  with 
such  dramatic  effect,  that  his  worii  has  all  the  cbann 
of  novelty.  It  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  even 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject. 

A  new  edition  of  Freeh  OUanings,  by  Ik.  Maktbl, 
has  been  issued  by  Charles  Seribner.  It  will  be  read 
with  a  new  zest  of  delight  by  those  whose  hearts 
have  vibrated  to  the  rich  touches  of  feeling  in  the 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor^  or  who  have  rejoiced  in  the 
refined,  delicious  humor  of  the  Lorgnette^  now  ac- 
knowledged as  the  production  of  the  same  versatile 
pen.  The  author,  Donald  Mitcbell,  under  all  his 
amusing  dilguises,  can  not  quite  conceal  the  exquis- 
ite refinement  of  his  imagination,  nor  his  manly  sym- 
pathy with  the  many-colored  phases  of  life,  wh^ 
will  make  his  name  a  '* household  word**  among  th« 
lovers  of  a  chaste  and  elevated  literature.  This  edi- 
tion is  introduced  with  a  dainty  preface. 

LossiNO's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  RevobOian, 
now  publishing  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  has  reached 
the  fifteenth  number,  and  fully  sustains  the  char- 
acter which  has  won  for  it  such  a  welcome  reception 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  historical  narrative 
is  agreeably  diversified  by  a  copious  and  well-authen- 
ticated collection  of  anecdotes,  and  the  illustrations, 
taken  from  drawings  on  the  spot,  give  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  many  of  the  most  important  localities4 
which  have  now  become  classical  by  their  associa- 
tion with  the  Revolution. 

The  Daughter  of  Night,  by  S.  W.  Pullom  (published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  recent  English  novel, 
which  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  leaves 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  present  day,  and  the  principal 
materials  are  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  population 
in  the  mining  districts  of  England.  Among  other 
incidents,  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  among  the  la- 
boring classes  are  described  with  frightful  efifect, 
showing  a  rare  power  of  tragic  representation.         | 
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¥£  hftve  forgotten  (or  never  knew)  who  it  is  that 
speaks  of  the  "  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life,'* 
but  the  term  is  as  true  as  it  is  felicitous.  There  are 
such  courtesies,  and  the  habitual  employment  of 
them  is  the  surest  evidence  of  a  good  heart  as  well 
as  refined  manners.  "  I  never  look,"  said  a  benevo- 
lent lady  to  a  friend  walking  down  Broadway  one 
morning,  "  at  a  deformed  person  in  the  street,  ex- 
cept directly  in  the  face.  How  many  a  pang  has 
been  caused  to  the  physically  unfortunate  by  a  lin- 
gering glance  at  a  deformed  limb,  a  "  marked*'  face, 
or  other  physical  defect,  to  a  scrutiny  of  which  the 
afflicted  are  so  painfully  sensitive !"  There  was  a 
tenderness,  a  humanity  in  this  remark,  and  therefore 
it  was  recorded  at  the  time,  as  being  worthy,  not 
only  of  remembrance,  but  of  heedful  regard  and  emu- 
lation. Yes ;  and  that  woman  would  leave  the  arm 
of  her  husband  in  the  street,  and  push  from  oflf  the 
side-walk  with  her  little  foot  a  piece  of  orange-peel, 
a  peach-skin,  or  other  the  like  slippery  obstruction, 
lest  aomebody  should  step  upon  it,  slide,  fall,  and 
break  or  dislocate  a  limb.  "  These  are  little  things 
to  speak  of,"  the  reader  may  say,  and  they  are ;  but 
still,  they  are  "close  devotements,  working /rom  the 
heart'*  that  with  such  an  one,  a  too  conunon  selfish- 
ness, or  indifference  to  the  good  of  others,  "  does  not 


Omk  of  our  "  bold  peasantry,  a  nation  s  pride," 
<fisdaining  California  and  its  temptations,  thus  sig- 
nifies his  contentment  with  his  little  mountain-farm 
in  "  dear  old  New  England :" 
**  Let  others,  dazzled  by  the  shining  ore. 
Delve  In  the  soil  to  gather  golden  store ; 
Let,  others,  patient  or  the  menial  toil, 
And  dally  suflTering,  seek  the  precious  spoil ; 
111  work  instead,  exempt  fVom  (bar  er  harm, 
The  (hiitfhl  "placers"  of  my  mountain  farm ; 
Where  the  bright  plow-share  opens  richest  veins. 
From  whence  shall  issue  countless  golden  grains. 
Which  in  the  fUlness  of  the  year  shall  come. 
In  bounteous  sheaves  to  Mess  my  harrest-home." 


It  was  well  said  by  an  eminent  man,  that,  during 
the  prevalence,  or  expected  prevalence,  of  any  un- 
usual epidemic,  **  cheerful-minded  persons  and  cheer- 
ful looks,  are  more  to  be  valued  than  all  the  dru^  of 
the  city."  His*  farther  remarks  are  worthy  of  heed 
just  now,  in  an  anticipated  or  predicted  '*  cholera- 
time  :**  "  A  great  portion  of  mankind  have  a  wonder- 
ful proclivity  to  groan,  repine,  whine,  snarl,  and  find 
fault  with  every  body  and  every  thing,  making  other 
people  miserable,  and  rendering  themselves  intoler- 
able nuisances.  At  a  time  when  all  excitement, 
alarm,  and  panic  are  to  be  studiously  avoided,  as 
promotive  or  incitive  of  diseases,  these  groaners, 
these  incessant  predicters  of  more  trouble,  more 
sickness,  and  more  deaths ;  these  persons  with  rue- 
ful countenances,  should  be  shut  up,  kept  out  of 
sight.  They  fret,  aimoy,  and  disgust  all  healthy, 
sensible  people,  and  are  'sure  death'  to  persons 
of  diseased  body  and  mind;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cheerful-minded  man  or  woman,  with 
pleasant  aspect,  rejuvenates  and  fortifies  the  minds 
of  all ;  filling  the  soul  of  the  sick  and  desponding 
with  hope,  confidence,  and  courage.  A  cheerful- 
minded  physician,  who  can  inspire  his  patients  with 
a  firm  faith  and  hope  of  rccoveiy,  is  to  b^  preferred, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  physician  of  gloomy 
misgivings  and  lugubrious  cotmtenance."  This  is 
good  advice.    We  know  an  old  weather-croaker  who 


at  all  times  "  never  expects  any  more  really  pleasant 
weather."  If  it  happens  to  be  pleasant,  he  says : 
"Ah!  my  young  friend,  we  shall  pay  for  this  —  a 
mere  weather-breeder — a  weather-breeder,  sir."  If 
it  is  not  pleasant,  he  reverses  his  grumbling.  "  Aht 
sir, just  as  I  told  you— just  as  I  expected!" 


When  the  development  of  what  are  termed  "  Spir- 
itual Raftings"  was  first  made  in  this  city,  we  were 
of  a  party  who  visited  the  exhibitors  of  the  phenom- 
ena, or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called.  Surprised, 
amazed,  yet  not  satisfied,  we  returned  home.  In  the 
evening,  at  a  friend's  house,  Uie  conversation  turned 
upon  the  scene  we  had  witnessed.  Some  importing 
deception,  collusion,  &c. ;  while  others  avowed,  al- 
most with  "  fear  and  trembling"  their  full  belief  in 
the  operation  of  a  spiritual  agency  in  producing  the 
sounds.  "  I  know  nothing  whatever,"  said  a  gentle- 
man who  chanced  to  be  present,  and  who  had  remain- 
ed entirely  silent  during  the  discussion,  which  how- 
ever he  seemed  to  be  regarding  very  attentively,  "  I 
know  nothing  whatever  about  these  '  Spiritual  Rap- 
pings,'  for  I  have  not  heard  them,  nor  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  al- 
leged they  may  be  produced ;  but  if  you  will  permit 
me,  and  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  inflicting  a  story 
upon  your  company,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen, 
and  which  I  think  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  those  mysterious  spiritual  communications  of 
which  you  have  been  speaking. 

"  I  presume  that  many  of  you  remember  the  case 
of  Rachel  Bakes,  the  Somnambulist-preacher,  who, 
some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  one  of  the 
interior  counties  of  this  State,  attracted  so  much  the 
wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  public.  She  was  an  ig- 
norant, unlettered  girl,  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.  Her  parents  were  poor,  and  were  un- 
able to  give  her  any  education.  She  could  read  the 
Bible  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  even  that  little 
with  apparently  but  small  understanding  of  the  force 
and  extent  of  its  moral  and  religious  teachings.  Al- 
though indigent  and  ignorant,  her  character,  however 
humble  and  undeveloped,  was  unblemished.  She 
was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  was  a  regular 
attendant  of  the  Methodist  meetings,  which  were  only 
occasionally  held  in  the  sparsely-populated  neighbor- 
hood where  she  resided. 

**  Such  was  the  young  girl  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  theme  of  almoet  every  journal  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  whose  fame,  or  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly notoriety,  extended  to  England  and  France; 
aw^ening  in  each  country  elaborate  psychological 
and  physiological  discussions  ccmceming  the  nature 
of  the  peculiar  case  of  '  Rachel  Bakbb,  the  Ameri- 
can Somnambulist*  But  I  am  getting  a  little  before 
my  story. 

"  One  hot  evening,  about  midsummer,  somewhat 
earlier  than  was  usual  with  her,  Rachel  took  a  can- 
dle and  ascended  the  ladder  which  served  as  stairs 
to  lead  to  the  open  chamber  or  garret  which  contain- 
ed her  humble  bed.  A  short  time  after  midnight,  her 
mother,  being  accidentally  awake,  and  talking  with 
her  father,  heard  her,  as  she  expressed,  '  gabbling  to 
herself  in  a  dream.'  She  called  aloud  to  her  daugh- 
ter, but  received  no  answer ;  but  her  talk,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  continued  as  before.'  The  mother  now 
awoke  her  husband,  and  lighting  a  candle,  they  as- 
cended together  to  Rachel's  apartment. 

•*  She  lay  upon  her  bed  on  her  back,  her  face  turn- 
ed to  the  raflers  and  shingled  roof  of  the  rude  dwell- 
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ing.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open ;  her  hands  clasped 
convulsively  over  her  bosom ;  and  she  was  pronounc- 
ing a  prayer.  After  finishing  her  prayer,  she  lay  si- 
lent for  a  few  moments^  and  then  awakening  with  a 
start,  and  gazing  wildly  around  her,  she  demanded  to 
know  of  her  wonder-stricken  and  agitated  parents, 
why  they  wore  there,  an4  *  what  that  Ugfit  was  for  V 
** '  You  waked  your  father  and  me,  by  talking  in 
your  sleep,  Rachel;  when  we  called  to  you,  you 
did  not  answer,  and  we  came  up  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  You've  been  dreaming,  haven't  you,  Ra- 
diel?' 

"  *  No,  mother,  I've  had  no  dream ;  you  have  wak- 
ened me  from  a  sound  and  sweet  sleep.' 

**  The  parents  retired,  went  down  the  ladder  to  their 
own  apartment,  and  Rachel  fell  into  a  sound  sleep, 
and' slept  until  morning.  All  the  following  day,  how* 
ever,  she  was  indisposed ;  her  eyes  were  heavy,  her 
step  faltering,  and  her  whole  manner  indolent  and 
ennuyie.  The  same  somnambulism  occurred  every 
night  for  a  week ;  untU  at  length  the  rumor  of  the 
phenomena  was  noised  about  the  country,  and  excit- 
ed a  wide  and  general  curiosity.  And  when  inquiry 
was  made  of  the  mother  as  to  the  character  of  Ra- 
chel's *talk  in  her  sleep,'  she  said,  *It  was  first- 
rate  preaching — as  good  as  any  minister's ;  and  her 
prayers,'  she  added,'  was  beautiful  to  hear.' 

"  About  this  time  Mr.  W G ,  a  man  of  rare 

self-attainments  in  practical  science  and  philosophy, 
and  of  the  highest  reputation  for  general  intelligence 
— (an  omalhent,  moreover,  to  the  agriculturists  of 
New  York,  toward  whose  interests  no  man  in  the 
State  subsequently  more  efficiently  contributed)— in- 
vited Rachel  to  pass  a  short  time  at  the  house  of  his 

&ther,  an  opulent  farmer  in  the  little  town  of  O » 

in  the  county  of  Onondaga. 

*'  She  came  afler  some  considerable  persuasion ; 
and  here  it  was,  being  at  that  time  on  a  tour  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  that  I  first  saw  the  remark- 
able spiritual  development  of  which  I  spoke  a  while 
«go.  Rachel  had  already  spoken  three  nights,  ut- 
terly unconscious  to  herself,  although  surrounded  by 
gradually-increasing  numbers,  who  had  been  attracted 
by  a  natural  curiosity  to  hear  her.  Up  to  this  time 
sh£  had  not  herself  been  made  aware  of  the  continu- 
ance of  her  '  sleep-talking.'  During  the  day  she  would 
assist  the  family  in  various  domestic  matters ;  and 

she  was  given  to  undentand  by  Mr.  G ,  that  it  was 

intended  to  assist  her  to  attain  such  proficiency  in  a 
common  education  as  would  enable  her  to  read  the 
Bible  freely,  to  understand  its  plainest  precepts,  to 
write  and  to  speak  with  grammatical  correctness. 
She  seemed  anxious  to  avail  herself  of  such  an  op- 
portunity, and  was  thus  entirely  deceived  as  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  visit  which  she  was  induced  tQ 
make. 

"The  house  of  Mr.  G contaiiied  upon  the 

ground-floor  four  apartments ;  an  *  east'  and  *  west 
room,'  the  first  of  which  contained  the  library  of  the 

younger  Mr.  G ,  an  organ,  &c. ;  and  the  second 

was  the  *  spare  room,'  par  exeeUencej  in  other  words, 
the  best  parlor :  these  were  connected  by  an  *  entiy ' 
or  passage-way ;  and  opening  into  this  parlor  was  an- 
other large  room,  where  the  &mily  took  their  meals, 
held  family  worship,  &c.  Adjoining  this  room  viras 
a  large  kitchen.  But  let  me  describe  the  scene  on 
the  first  night  in  which  I  saw  Rachel  Baker. 

"  It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  hot  day  in  summer. 
I  had  been  permitted  to  come  into  the  dining-room 
with  the  family,  and  was  seated  accidentally  near 
the  unconscious  somnambulist.  Conversation  turned 
upon  various  matters,  as  it  was  intended  purposely  to 
prevent  the  least  suspicion  of  there  being  any  curi- 


osi^  concerning  her.  The  '  men-folks'  talked  of  har- 
vesting and  other  agricultural  matters,  and  the '  wom- 
en-kind' of  their  domestic  affairs.  Meanwhile  twi- 
light wasileepening ;  the  *  east  room'  was  filling  with 
the  neighbors,  who  approached  in  a  direction  whence 
they  coiild  not  be  seen  by  any  of  us  who  were  in  the 
sitting-room.  I  was  saying  something  to  Raehel  of 
an  indififerent  nature,  when  I  thought  I  saw  a  slight 
twitching  about  the  eyelids,  and  an  unwonted  heavi-* 
ness  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes.  The  conversa- 
tion was  now  vigorously  renewed,  but  she  seemed  to 
be  gradually  losing  all  interest  in  it ;  and  presently 
she  observed,  *  I  am  tired  and  sleepy,  and  I  guess  III 
go  to  bed.*    *  Certainly,  Rachel,  if  you  wish,'  said 

Mrs.  G ;  *  take  a  candle  with  you.' 

"  She  left  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been  sitting 
by  my  side,  took  up  a  candle,  bade  us  *  good-night/ 
left  tlie  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"  All  was  now  expectation.  Wo  heard  the  sub^ 
dued  rustling  of  the  crowd  in  ^e  *east  room,' 
while  we  in  the  sitting-room  were  awaiting  the  in- 
voluntary signal  which  would  render  it  proper  to 
enter  the  parior  where  the  bed  of  the  somnambulist 
was  placed.  Presently  a  subdued  groan  was  heard. 
We  seized  the  candles  which  had  been  lighted  after 
she  had  retired,  and  entered  her  apartment,  into 
which  also  was  pouring  a  crowd  of  persons  firom  the 
*  east  room.' 

**  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  that  was  now  pre- 
sented. The  face  of  the  somnambulist,  which,  with- 
out being  handsome,  was  extremely  interesting,  was 
turned  toward  the  ceiling ;  her  large  blue  eyes  were 
wide  open,  and  their  pupils  seemed  to  fill  the  entire 
eye-balls,  giving  her  what  the  Germans  call  an  **  in- 
terior" or  soul-look.  Her  hands  were  crossed  upon 
her  bosom  over  the  bed-clothes ;  nor  did  she  once 
move  them,  or  her  eyes,  so  much  even  as  to  wink, 
during  the  whole  evening.  And  so  ti^tly  did  she 
press  them,  that  the  blood  settled  for  the  time  under 
her  nails,  and  at  length  grew  black  like  the  fingers 
of  a  corpse.  She  lay  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes 
motionless  and  silent.  She  then  began  a  short 
prayer  in  a  voice  calm  and  solenm,  which,  although, 
not  at  all  loud,  could  be  heard  plainly  in  all  the 
apartments,  while  the  hushed  attention  of  the  hearers 
kept  the  house  as  still  as  the  grave.  I  remember 
that  the  prayer  was  fervent,  brief,  and  beautiful,  and 
in  language  simple  and  pure. 

"After  the  prayer,  she  lay  for  some  time  silent 
and  motionless ;  affording  space,  as  some  supposed, 
for  the  singing  of  a  hjrmn,  as  in  the  regular  exercises 
of  the  sanctuary.  'Then  she  began  her  discourse, 
which  usually  continued  about  half  an  hour.  It  was 
not  a  discourse  from  any  particular  text,  although  it 
was  connected,  regular,  and  nobly  illustrated  by  the 
most  apposite  quotations  from  the  Bible.  If  inter- 
rupted by  any  questions,  she  would  pause,  make 
answer,  and  immediately  resume  the  broken  chain 
of  her  remarks.  The  evening  I  was  present,  a  dis- 
tinguished clerg3nnan  of  this  city,  who  had  come  ex- 
pressly to  visit  her,  interrupted  her  with : 

"  •  Rachel,  why  do  you  consider  yourself  called 
upon  to  address  your  fcUow-sinners,  and  by  what 
authority  do  you  speak.' 

"  *I  even  I,'  she  answered,  *  a  woman  of  the  dust, 
am  moved  by  the  Spirit  which  liveth  and  moveth 
all  things.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  for  I  speak 
through  Him  who  hath  said,  *  IJpon  my  young  men 
and  maidens  will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit,  and  the  young 
men  shall  see  visions  and  the  young  maidens  dream 
dreams.'  The  passage  quoted  was  to  this  purport 
Although  the  somnambulist  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
correct  language,   never  speaking,  when  awake, 
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without  the  grossest  blunden  in  grnmmar,  yet  in  all 
passages  and  discourses  which  she  delivered  in  her 
«omnambulent  state,  in  all  the  answers  to  questions 
which  were  propounded  to  her  she  never  committed 
the  slightest  error.  I  wish  I  could  remember  a  pas- 
sage of  her  discourse  the  second  night  I  heard  her. 
It  was  replete  with  the  most  admirable  imagery,  mad 
its  pathos  was  infinitely  touching.  She  was  visited 
at  the  house  of  Mr,  G by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent clergymen  and  savana  of  New  York,  and  other 
cities ;  among  others,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Samubl  L.  Mitchsll.  After  her 
discourse  was  finished,  she  would  be  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, as  before  she  began  it,  than  pronounce  a 
prayer ;  and  at  last  relapse  into  a  disturbed  slumber, 
from  which  she  would  gradually  arouse,  groaning  as 
if  in  pain,  her  hands  relaxing  and  falling  by  her  aide, 
and  her  frame  trembling  as  if  '  rent  with  moital 
agony.* 

"  Her  somnambulism  continued  for  some  two  or 
three  months  afterward ;  all  physical  remedies  were 
tried,  but  without  avail.  She  died  in  about  a  year 
afterward,  her  case  bafflijig  to  the  last  all  attempts 
at  explanation  of  the  mysterious  agency  by  which  it 
was  produced. 

JDb.  OLivsm  Wendkll  Holmes  tells  us  how  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  feel  when  the 
'*  poison-chalice"  of  their  prescriptions  is  commend- 
ed to  their  own  lips ;  in  other  words,  when  the  visit- 
or becomes  the  visitee : 
**  Just  change  the  time,  the  person,  and  the  place 
And  be  youraelf  the  *  interesting  case ;' 
Youll  gain  some  knowiedge  which  it's  well  to  learn ; 
In  Aiture  practice  it  may  serve  your  turn. 
Leeches,  Ibr  instance-^pleastng  creatures  quite ; 
Try  them,  and«  bless  you !  dout  you  think  they  bite? 
You  raise  a  blister  for  the  smallest  cause. 
And  be  yourself  the  great  sublime  it  draws ; 
And,  trust  my  statement,  yon  will  not  deny 
The  worst  of  draughtsmen  is  your  Spanish  Fly. 
It's  mighty  easy  ordering  when  you  please, 
*  Jnflui  Senna,  a^iat  uneiiu  tret ; 
It's  mighty  different  when  you  quackle  down 
Yonr  own  three  ounces  of  the  liquid  brown. 
'  PUula  Fitfoi*'— pleasant  words  enough. 
When  ocAer  jaws  receive  the  shocking  stuff; 
But  oh !  what  flattery  can  disguise  the  groan, 
That  meets  the  gulp  which  sends  it  through  your  own !" 


"  Ah  !  they  are  very  busy  and  bustling  here  noir, 
but  they  will  all  be  still  enough  by-and-l^,"  said  a 
clergyman  from  the  coimtry,  as  he  passed  whh  his 
friend,  for  the  first  time,  through  Cortlandt-street 
into  crowded  Broadway,  at  its  most  peopled  hour. 
**And,"  said  our  informant  (the  friend  alluded  to, 
who  had  lived  in  the  Great  Metropolis  all  his  life), 
*'  I  never  before  felt  so  forcibly,  so  sudden  was  the 
observation,  and  so  fervent  the  expression  of  the 
speaker,  the  truth  of  his  remark.  To  me,  the  scene 
before  us  was  an  every -day  one ;  to  himy  spending 
his  days  in  the  calm  retirement  of  the  country,  the 
crowd,  the  roaring  of  the  wheels,  the  sumptuous 
vehicles  of  Wealth,  and  the  bedizened  trappings  of 
Pride,  presented  a  contrast  so  strong,  that  the 
exclamation  which  he  made  was  forced  from  him 
by  the  overpowering  thought ;  '*  Ye  busy,  hurrying 
throng,  ye  rich  men,  ye  vain  and  proud  men,  where 
will  all  these  things  be,  where  wiJl  you  be  seventy 
years  from  now  ?"  *'  After  all,"  says  Svdney 
Smith,  **  take  some  thoughtful  moment  of  life,  and 
add  together  two  ideas  of  pride  and  of  man  :  behold 
him,  creature  of  a  span  high,  stalking  through  infin- 
te  space,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  littleness.  Perched 
OiD  a  speck  of  the  universe,  every  ¥rind  of  heaven 


strikes  into  his  blood  the  coldness  of  death ;  his  aoal 
floats  from  his  body  like  melody  from  the  string. 
Day  and  night,  as  dust  on  the  wheel,  he  is  rolled 
along  the  heavens,  through  a  labjrrinth  of  worlds, 
and  all  the  creations  of  God  are  flaming  above  and 
beneath.  Is  thi$  a  creature  to  make  himself  a  crown 
of  glory  ?  to  mock  at  his  fellows,  sprung  from  the 
dust  to  which  they  must  alike  return?  Does  the 
proud  man  not  errt  does  he  not  suffer?  does  he  not 
die  ?  When  he  reasons,  is  he  never  stopped  by  dif- 
ficuUiet  f  When  he  acts,  is  he  never  tempted  by 
pleasures  ?  When  he  lives,  is  he  free  from  pain  ? 
when  he  dies  can  he  escape  the  conunon  grave  t 
Pride  is  not  the  heritage  of  man.  Humility  should 
dwell  with  Frailty,  and  atone  for  ignorance,  enor, 
and  imperfection." 

That  sort  of  curiosity  which  invests  murderen 
and  their  secret  motives  vrith  so  much  interest,  in- 
stances of  vrhich  may  be  seen  any  week  almost  in 
our  very  midst,  was  finely  satirized  many  years  ago 
by  a  vrritcr  in  one  of  the  English  or  Scottish  period- 
icals. The  criminal  was  arrested  for  the  mtirder  of 
an  old  woman,  who  had  no  money  to  tempt  his  ava- 
rice, and  he  resisted  all  inquiries  touching  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  commit  the  horrid  deed. 
He  "  couldn't  tell,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  a  sudden  im- 
pulse— «  sort  of  a  whisper ;  Satan  put  it  into  his 
head."  He  had  no  reason  for  doing  it ;  didn't  know 
why  he  did  it.  Ladies  brought  tracts  and  cakes  to 
his  prison,  and  begged  him  to  "  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it."  Why  did  he  do  it  ?  "  Lord  knows,"  said 
he,  "  /  don't."  At  his  trial  the  jury  brought  him  in 
guilty,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy,  provided  he 
gave  his  reasons.  He  said  he  "hadn't  any;  he 
killed  the  old  'oman  off-hand ;  it  was  a  sudden  start 
— the  same  as  a  frisk :  he  couldn't  account  for  it ; 
it  was  done  in  a  dream,  like."  Finally  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution  arrived;  and  the  sheriff, 
under-sheriffs,  clergy,  reporters,  etc.,  all  implored 
him  to  make  a  full  confession,  now  that  his  time  had 
come.  A  phrenologist,  knowing  that  although  "  Mur- 
der had  no  tongue,  it  could  speak  with  most  miracu- 
lous orgoHf**  felt  the  devoted  head,  but  was  npne 
the  wiser.  The  interest  in  the  mmrderer  was  now 
increased  tenfold;  and  such  was  the  demand  for 
locks  of  the  culprit's  hair,  that  when  he  was  led 
forth  to  the  scaffold,  there  remained  upon  his  head 
but  a  few  carroty  clippings ;  **  and  all  this  while,** 
says  the  writer  in  parenthesis,  "  there  was  poor  old 
Honbstt  toiling  for  a  shilling  a  day,  wet  or  shine, 
and  not  one  Christian  man  or  womtfH  to  ask  him  for 
so  much  as  one  white  hair  of  his  head !"  Well,  the 
murderer,  unyielding  to  the  end,  stands  at  last  upon 
the  scaffold,  the  focus  of  the  gaze  of  ten  thousand 
sons  and  daughters  of  curiosity,  in  the  street,  at  the 
windows,  on  the  house-tops.  The  hangman  is  ad- 
justing the  rope ;  the  clergyman  is  reading  the  death- 
service  ;  the  fatal  bolt  is  about  to  be  withdrawn ; 
when  a  desperate  individual,  in  a  straw-hat,  a  light 
blue  jacket,  striped  trowsers,  and  Hessian  boots, 
with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  dashes  in  before 
the  clergyman,  and  in  hurried  accents  puis  the  old 
question,  "  Why  did  you  do  it  ?"  "  Why,  then," 
said  the  convict,  with  an  impatient  motion  of  his 
cropped  head,  "  I  did  it — to  get  my  hair  cut  /"  And 
he  had  not  miscalculated  the  sympathy  with  crime 
which  was  to  denude  his  guilty  head  for  "keep 
sakes !" 


Those  who  have  risen  eaiiy  on  a  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  country,  and  experienced  the  solemn  stillness 
and  holy  calm  of  the  hour,  will  read  the  folbwing 
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line*  with  something  of  the  religious  fenror  with 
which  they  came  warm  from  the  heart  of  the  author : 
**  How  calm  comes  on  this  holy  day.' 
Morning  onfolds  the  eastern  sky, 

And  upward  takes  his  lofty  way 
Triumphant  to  her  throne  on  high. 

Earth  glorious  wakes  as  o'er  her  hreast 
The  morning  flings  her  rosy  ray, 

And  blushing  flrom  her  dreamless  rest 
UnvaUs  her  to  the  gaze  or  day : 

So  still  the  scene  each  wakeftil  sound 

Seems  hallowed  music  breathing  round. 
**The  night-winds  to  their  mountain  caves, 
The  morning  mist  to  heaven's  blue  steep 

And  to  their  ocean  depths  the  waves 
Are  gone,  their  holy  rest  to  keep, 

Tis  Iranquil  all,  around,  above, 
The  forests  far  which  bound  the  seene 

Are  peaesAil  as  their  Maker's  love, 
Like  hills  of  evertasling  green. 

And  douds  like  earthly  barriers  stand. 

Or  bulwarks  of  some  viewless  land." 
Now  those  lines  came  to  our  recollection  on  one 
occasion  many  months  since,  simply  by  way  of  direct 
contrast,  which  is  one  of  the  curious,  if  not  unex- 
plainable  operations  of  the  human  mind.  We  had 
been  reading  a  long  description,  in  a  letter  from  a 
traveler,  of  Ufe  in  the  English  coal-mines  and  of  the 
"  Sabbath  privileges"  of  the  thirty-five  thousand  men 
and  boys  who  labor  in  the  vast  coal-fields  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  in  England.  There  they  are, 
and  there  they  spend  their  long  nights  of  labor,  for 
day  is  not  for  them,  hundreds  of  fathoms  down  in 
subterranean  depths ;  never  breathing  pure  air,  but 
often  stagnant  and  exhausted,  when  the  stream  of 
ventilation  does  not  permeate  the  ever-lengthening 
gallery,  and  are  almost  always  inhaling  noxious 
gases.  Not  only  is  the  atmospheric  medium  rarefied 
by  a  perpetual  summer  heat,  without  one  glimpse  of 
summer  day,  but  every  now  and  then  occur  terrific 
explosions  of  the  **  fire-damp,"  instantaneously  thun- 
dering through  a  Vulcanian  region,  with  more  certain 
death  to  all  within  its  range  than  there  was  ever 
dealt  by  Artillery  on  the  surface  of  the  earth :  or  a 
gush  of  poisonous  vapor  in  one  moment  extinguishes 
the  candles  and  the  lives  of  the  workmen,  and  changes 
the  scene  of  unceasing  toil  into  a  catacomb  incon- 
ceivably more  awful  than  any  of  the  great  receptacles 
of  death  that  bear  that  name :  or  the  ill-propped  vault 
gives  way,  and  bodies,  never  to  be  seen  until  the 
resarreotion,  are  buried  under  the  ruins  of  a  pesti- 
lential cavern :  often,  too,  life  is  sacrificed  to  care^ 
laasness  or  parsimony,  and  a  few  **  indulgences"  are 
perhaps  given  to  the  widow  and  orphans,  to  hush  up 
the  "  casualty"  vrithin  the  neighborhood  of  the  pit. 
Seldom  does  a  visitor  venture  to  plunge  into  the 
Hades-like  profound.  No  attraction  in  the  scenery 
of  the  miserable  villages  above  ground  brings  a 
stranger  to  meddle  with  a  population  that  never 
come  to  the  surface  except  to  eat  or  sleep.  Yes, 
there  is  one  exception.  On  that  thrice  happy  day  of 
rest,  when  even  the  burden  of  the  beast  is  unloosed, 
the  sober,  humbly-clad  colliers,  as  clean  as  they  can 
make  themselves,  emerge  from  darkness  into  light, 
and  hear  from  the  lips  of  some  brother  "  pitman,"  in 
their  own  familiar  patois^  the  "  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion." 


There  are  numerous  pictures  of  Nai*olkoi*  t  Na- 
poleon in  scenes  of  triumph  in  peac^    ? '^i  -'  ^.i^Im, - 
grandeur  in  war.    He  has  been  depi 
Alps ;  at  Marengo,  at  Austerlitz,  at  ti 
at  Jena,  at  Moscow,  by  the  Nile  ;  gji^iiig  at   -i-  ever- 
lasting pyramids ;  entering  sacked  cities,  bivouacked 


at  night,  and  the  like.  But  of  all  the  pictures  that  we 
htfve  ever  seen  of  the  Great  Captain,  one  which  has 
pleased  us  most,  and  which  seems  to  represent  him  in 
the  most  gratifying  light,  is  a  picture  which  depicts  him 
sitting  upon  a  sofa  in  his  library,  a  book  in  his  hand, 
which  he  is  perusing  attentively ;  while  his  little  son, 
reclining  on  one  end  of  the  sofa,  lies  asleep  with  his 
head  nwting  on  his  father's  lap — ^pillowed  on  those 
adipose  limbs,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  melted 
and  run  into  the  close-fitting  breeches  which  they  in- 
habit. This  is  a  picture  which,  unlike  the  others, 
represents  the  great  original  as  **one  of  us" — a  man 
a(nd  a  fether,  and  not  as  a  successful  wanior  or  a  tii- 
victor. 


SnAKino  neaiiy  a  century  ago,  an  old  English 
worthy  laments  the  "  good  old  times"  when  a  book 
was  bequeathed  as  an  invaluable  legacy,  and  if  given 
to  a  retigiouB  house,  was  oflTered  on  the  altar,  and 
deemed  a  gift  worthy  of  salvation ;  and  when  a  pre- 
late borrcMvod  a  Bible,  his  cathedral  gave  a  bond  ibr 
its  return,  libraries  then  consisted  of  a  few  tracts, 
chained  or  kept  in  chesla.  The  famous  Library  of 
Oxford,  celebrated  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, contained  only  six  bundled  volumes!  What 
would  then  ha^fe  been  thought  <^  the  **  making  of  mangr 
books,"  of  which  "  there  is  tio  end"  in  these  our 
days? 

There  is  a  striking  example  of  the  style  of  '*  Sir 
Pbstinax  Mac  Sycophant,"  in  a  character  of 
Maeston's  "  What  you  Will."  Here  is  a  slight  spec- 
imen of  his  "  booing  and  booing :" 

**  Star,  I  pnflitBt  I  not  only  take  distinct  notice  or  yoor 
dear  rarities  or  exterior  presence,  but  also  I  protest  I  am 
most  vehemently  enamored,  and  very  passionately  dote  on 
your  inward  adornments  and  habilities  of  spirit.  I  protest 
I  shall  be  proud  to  do  you  most  obsequious  vassalage." 


We  find  upon  a  scrap  in  the  "  drawer"  these  two 
stanzas  taken  from  a  German  hymn,  entitled, "  Kmd' 
Itches  GemiUhe,"  or  ChUdlike  Temper : 

'*  His  mother's  arms  his  chief  enjoyment ; 

To  be  there  is  his  loved  employment ; 

Early  and  late  to  see  her  face. 

And  tenderiy  her  neck  embrace. 
**  O  Innocence !  sweet  child's  existence ! 

This  have  I  learnt,  through  God*s  assistanee, 

He  who  possesses  thee  is  wise. 

And  valued  in  the  Almiohty's  eyes.^ 

"  Valued"  is  doubtless  a  stomger  word  in  the  orig- 
inal German,  but  it  may  have  been  difficult  to  render 
into  our  vernacular. 


It  would  bo  a  curious  question  whether,  supposing 
the  sun  could  be  inhabited,  its  citizens  would  be  a* 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  that  luminary  a* 
we  mundanes  are  in  proportion  to  the  earth.  This, 
it  strikes  us,  is  one  of  those  questions  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  answer  to  general  satisfaction.  We 
remember  some  old  philosopher  who  once  complained 
that  a  flea  had  a  good  deal  more  proportional  force 
than,  from  his  size,  he  was  entitled  to.  Although 
weighing  only  a  single  grain,  it  is  endowed  with  the 
ability  to  jump  an  inch  and  a  half  at  a  spring.  Now 
a  man  weighing  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  ought, 
*"  1  <y  the  same  rule,"  to  be  able  to  make  a  spring  over 
ipace  of  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  miles, 
ich  would  be  equivalent  to  jumping  from  Gotham 
t  Cochin  China,  or  round  the  world  in  two  jumps ! 
A  man  capable  of  doing  that,  might  be  set  down  aa 
"pretty  spry." 
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WOMAN'S  EMANCIPATION. 

(SlllfO  A  LSTTSR  ADDRXUID  TO  MB.  PUNCHy  WITH  ▲  DBAWIMO,  BT  A  8TB0R0-MI1I]>BI>  AMBBICAIT  WOMAB.) 


IT  It  quite  eas>'  to  realiM  the  considerable  difficulty 
that  the  natives  of  this  old  country  are  like  to  have  in 
estimating  the  rapid  progress  or  ideas  on  all  subjects 
among  us,  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  the  Western  World. 
Mind  travels  with  us  on  a  rail-car,  or  a  high-pressure 
river-boat.  The  snags  and  sawyers  of  prejudice,  which 
render  so  dangerous  the  navigation  of  Time's  almighty 
river,  whose  water-power  has  toppled  over  these  giant- 
growths  of  the  world,  without  being  able  to  detach  them 
flrom  tne  congenial  mud  fh>m  which  they  draw  their  nu- 
triment,  are  dashed  aside  or  run  down  in  the  headlong 
career  of  the  United  States  mind. 

We  laugh  to  scorn  the  dangers  of  popular  eflbnrescenoe. 
Our  almighty-browed  and  cavernous-eyed  statesmen  sit, 
heroically,  on  the  safety-valve,  and  the  mighty  ark  of  our 
vast  Empire  of  the  West  moves  on  at  a  pressure  on  the 
square  Inch  which  would  rend  into  shivers  the  rotten 
boiler-plates  of  your  outworn  states  of  the  Old  Worid. 

To  use  a  phrase  which  the  refined  manners  of  our 
ladies  have  banished  fh>m  the  drawing-room,  and  the  sa- 
loon of  the  boarding-house,  we  go  ahead.  And  our  pro- 
gress is  the  progress  of  all— not  of  high  and  low,  for  we 
have  abolished  the  odious  distinction— but  of  man,  woman, 
and  child,  each  in  his  or  her  several  sphere. 

Our  babies  are  pretematurally  sharp,  and  highly  inde- 
pendent fh>m  the  cradle.  The  high-souled  American  boy 
will  not  submit  to  be  whipped  at  school.  That  punish- 
ment is  confined  to  the  lower  animals. 

But  it  is  among  our  sex— among  women  (for  I  am  a 
woman,  and  my  name  is  Theodosia  Eudoxia  Bang,  of 
Boston,  U.S.,  Principal  of  the  Homeopathic  and  Collegiate 
Thomsonian  Institute  for  developing  the  female  mind  in 
that  intellectual  city)  that  the  stranger  may  realize,  in  the 
most  convincing  manner,  the  progreasional  influences  of 
the  democratic  institutions  it  is  our  privilege  to  live  under. 

An  American  female— for  I  do  not  like  the  term  Lady, 
which  suggests  the  outworn  distinctions  of  feudalism- 
can  travel  alone  firom  one  end  of  the  States  to  the  other ; 
firom  the  majestic  waters  of  Niagara  to  the  mystic  banks 
of  the  Yellowstone,  or  the  rolling  prairies  of  Texas.  The 
American  female  delivers  lectures,  edits  newspapers,  and 
similar  organs  of  opinion,  which  exert  so  mighty  a  lever- 
age on  the  national  mind  of  oar  great  people,  is  privileged 


to  become  a  martyr  to  her  principles,  and  to  utter  her  moI 
(Vom  the  platform,  by  the  side  of  the  gifted  Poe  or  the  im- 
mortal Pbabodt.  All  this  in  these  old  countries  is  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  man,  as  opposed  to  woman.  The 
female  is  consigned  to  the  slavish  duties  of  the  house. 
In  America  the  degrading  cares  of  the  household  are  com- 
paratively unknown  to  our  sex.  The  American  wife  re- 
sides in  a  boardmg-taouse,  and,  consigning  the  petty  cares 
of  daily  life  to  the  helps  of  the  esubiishment,  enjoys 
leisure  for  higher  pursuits,  and  can  follow  her  vast  as- 
pirations upward,  or  in  any  other  direction. 

We  are  emancipating  ourselves,  among  other  badges  of 
the  slavery  of  feudalism,  fh)m  the  inconvenient  dress  of 
the  European  female.  With  man's  Ainctions,  we  h&ve 
assert^  our  right  to  his  garb,  and  especially  to  that  part 
of  it  which  invests  the  lower  extremities.  With  this  great 
symbol,  we  have  adopted  others— the  hat,  the  oigar,  tho 
paletot  or  round  jacket.  And  it  is  generally  calculated  that 
the  dress  of  the  Emancipated  American  female  is  quite  pret- 
ty—as becoming  in  all  points  as  it  is  manly  and  independ- 
ent. I  inclose  a  drawing  made  by  my  gifted  fellow-citizen, 
iNCBBASBif  Tabbox,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  for  the  Free  WomaCe 
Banner^  a  periodical  under  my  conduct,  aided  by  several 
gifted  women  of  acknowledged  progressive  opinions. 

I  appeal  to  my  sisters  of  the  Old  World,  with  eoolt- 
denoe,  for  their  sympathy  and  their  'Countenance  in  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  which  will  soon  be 
found  among  them  also.  For  I  foel  that  I  have  a  mission 
across  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  the  steamers  are  now  run- 
ning at  reduced  Aires.  I  hope  to  rear  the  standard  of  Fe- 
male Emancipation  on  the  roof  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in 
London  Hyde  Park.  Empty  wit 'may  sneer  at  its  form, 
which  is  biAircate.  And  why  not  ?  Mohammbd  warred 
under  the  Petticoat  of  his  wife  Kadioa.  The  American 
female  Emancipist  marches  on  her  holy  war  under  the 
distinguishing  garment  of  her  husband.  In  the  compart- 
ment devoted  to  the  United  States  in  your  Exposition,  my 
sisters  of  the  old  country  may  see  this  banner  by  the  side 
of  a  uniform  of  fomale  (Veedom — such  as  my  drawing  rep- 
resents—the garb  of  martyrdom  for  a  month ;  the  trap- 
pings of  triumph  for  aU  ages  of  the  ftiture ! 

Thkodosia  E.  Bang,  MJl., 
M.C.P.,  «.A.K.,  K X.M.,  Ac,  Ac.  (ofB$«ton,  U.8.L 
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"Thbric  now  ;— that's  ▲  Cigar  1  can  confidently 
rkcommbnd!" 
••  VVbll  :  POT  MB  IP  A  Dozen,  to  try  :" 


THE  IJSTKRESTING  STORY. 

First  Ticket- Porter. -^^'  And  so,  you  know,  that's  all 

[  KNOWS  ABOUT  IT." 

Second    Ticket- Portrr.—^ Well'.    1  don't  know   as 

EVER    I    KNOWBO    a   &IaN    AS     KNOWS    AS    MUCH    AS    VOU 
KNOWS  !" 


ELEGANT  AND  RATIONAL  DINNER  COSTUME  FOR  THIS  CLOSE  WEATHER. 
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l*tt£A»n^- ITaiiuw.— " Mastbe  Frakky  wocldk't  cry!  No:  Not  uk:— Uk*ll  comk  lo  ma  Martba,  ahd 

^  BATHS   LIKE  A  Ma»  I 
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AFFECTING— RATHER  I 


Alfred.— "Tkll  mb,  MY  owM  onk.     Is  thbrk  amy  tuimo  sl«b  you  iiavb 

TO  SAY,  BBrORB   1   OO  1" 

Emma.— **  Yb«  dbarbst— Do  hot— oh  do  not  forokt  to   brino   the— 

TH— TH— BrUKSWICI  SaUSAOC  FROM   F-F-F-FORT— HUM  AHD  MaBON's." 


REAL  ENJOYMENT. 


JInnie.—**  Goov-mr,  Dkar.    You  mc«t  comb  aoair  ioor,  and  bpbnd  a  oood  loro 
THBw  I  CAH  iHow  YOU  ALL  MY  Nbw  Thiros."  Digitized  by 

C/«ra.— "Oh!  THAT  WILL  BB  wcb:    Good-bt,  Dbar."    (Kitif  and  exit.) 
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"Skk,  Dkar,  what  a  Swkkt  Doll  Ma-a  bai  made  for  mk.' 


SINGULAR  OPTICAL  DELUSION. 

Omtleman. — "Thkrb,  Lovk  ;  Do  tou  sec  that  Stbamkr  ?" 
Ladjf.-^"  Oh,  distinctly  !    There  ark  two." 
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A  MOST  ALARMING  SWELLING! 


SUNBEAMS    FROM   CUCUMBERS;    oe,    GEMS    FROM   ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SCHOLASTIC  ! 


Mothw.—**  AnI>— PEAT,  DOCTOE,  WHAT  AEK  TOUR  T^Ml   FOR   HKDUCATIMO   LITTLX   BOTi  V 

The  Prineipal.—'*  Wnr,  mt  dbar  Madam,  mt  usual  tbems  ark  sbvkrtt  Guixbas  PER  AJfJfUM  (to  U8b 

THB  LaKOUAOB  op  THB  ANCIBNT  RoMANS),  but  to  BPFBCT  mt  ObJBCT  (?)  QUICKLT,  I  WOULD  TAKE  A  PBW 
FOR  WHAT  I  COULD  GBT ;  PROVIDED  THET  BB  GENTLEMEN,  LIKE  TOUE  DEAR  LITTLE  BOT  TBBEE  :  BUT 
CaOAIM  TO  UIB  TBK   LaTIN  To.^fQUE),  IT  18   A   SIXE  Q  VA  JfOJf  THAT  TBBT  SHOULD  BB  GENTLEM^IN ! ! ! 
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t  ugt  Old  Foozle, — '•  Would  yod  ukk  to  ske  thk  Paper,  Mr  I    Tukrl's  NbriCMo 

IN   IT." 

Second  Old  Foozle.— '' Tatn  what  thk  Dkuck  did  vou  kkkp  it  so  loso  forI" 


LITTLE  LESSONS  FOR  LITTLE  LADIES. 


Fan-.ny  Fal-lal,  although  she  wm  not  rich,  nor  a  pcr-son  of  rank,  was  a  ve-ry  fine  La-dy.  She  would  pats 
all  her  time  reading  nov-els  and  work-ing  cro-chet,  but  would  neg-lect  her  house-bold  du-ties;  so  her  bus-band, 
who  was  a  ve-ry  nice  man,  and  food  of  a  nice  dinner,  be-came  a  mem-ber  of  a  Club,  and  used  to  slop  out  ve-ry 
late  at  night,  which  led  to  ma-ny  quar-rels.  How  fooMsh  it  was  of  Fan-ny  to  neglect  her  house-hold  du-ties, 
and  not  to  make  her  Al-bkrt  hap-py  at  home  * 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

II.    DAWNING   0RSATNE8S. 

¥HILE  Napoleon  was  spending  his  few 
months  of  furlough  in  Corsica,  he  devoted 
many  hours  every  day  to  the  careful  composition, 
after  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  of  the  lives  of  il 


bitter  fruits  of  arrest.  And  to  him  they  ought 
to  be  the  more  bitter,  since  he  aided,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  plant  the  trees  which  bear  them." 

"How !"  exclaimed  Madame  Pennon,  with  an 
2ur  of  affected  astonishment,  "is  Salicetti  ar- 
rested 1" 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  replied  Napoleon,  **  that 
you  do  not  know  that  he  has  been  proscribed.    I 


lustrious  Corsicans.    Though  he  had  made  con-  '  presumed  that  you  were  aware  of  the  fact,  since 


siderable  progress  in  the  work,  it  was  lost  in  the 
subsequent  disorders  of  those  times.  He  also 
established  a  debating  club,  composed  of  the 
several  officers  in  the  army  upon  the  island,  to 
discuss  the  great  political  questions  which  were 
then  agitating  Europe.  These  subjects  he  stud- 
ied with  most  intense  application.  In  this  club 
he  was  a  frequent  speaker,  and  obtained  much 
distinction  for  his  argumentative  and  oratorical 
powers.  Napoleon,  at  this  time,  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  popular  liberty,  though  most  sternly 
hostile  to  lawless  violence.  As  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror began  to  shed  its  gloom  on  Paris,  and  each 
day  brought  its  tidings  of  Jacobin  cruelty  and 


it  is  in  your  house  that  he  is  concealed.' 

"  Concealed  in  my  house  !"  she  cried,  "sure- 
ly, my  dear  Napoleon,  you  are  mad.  I  entreat 
you  do  not  repeat  such  a  joke  in  any  other  place. 
I  assure  you  it  would  peril  my  life." 

Napoleon  rose  from  his  seat,  advanced  slowly 
toward  Madame  Pennon,  folded  his  arms  upon 
his  breast,  and  fixing  his  eyes  in  a  steadfast  gaze 
upon  her,  remained  for  a  moment  in  perfect  si- 
lence. 

"Madame  Pennon !'*  he  then  said,  emphati- 
cally, "Salicetti  is  concealed  in  your  house. 
Nay — do  not  interrupt  me.  I  know  that  yester- 
day at  five  o'clock  he  was  seen  proceeding  from  ' 


carnage.  Napoleon  imbibed  that  intense  hatred  \  the  Boulevard  in  this  direction.    It  is  well  known 
of  anarchy  which  he  ever  after  manifested,  and   that  he  has  not  in  this  neighborhood  any  ac- 


which  no  temptation  could  induce  him  to  dis- 
guise. One  day  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
club  so  vehemently,  that  an  enemy,  Salicetti, 
reported  him  to  the  government  as  a  traitor. 
He  was  arrested,  taken  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a 
triumphant  acquittal.  Some  years  after  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  revenge  himself,  most  mag- 
nanimously, upon  his  enemy  who  had  thus 
meanly  sought  his  life,  and  whom  he  could  not 
but  despise.     Salicetti,  in  his  turn,  became  ob- 


quaintances,  you  excepted,  who  would  risk  their 
own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  their  friends  by 
secreting  him." 

"  And  by  what  right,"  Madame  Permon  re- 
plied, with  continued  duplicity,  "  should  Salicetti 
seek  an  asylum  herel  He  is  well  aware  that 
our  political  sentiments  are  at  variance,  and  he  • 
also  knows  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Paris." 

"  You  may  well  ask,"  Napoleon  rejoined,  "by 


noxious  to  the  Jacobins,  and  was  denounced  as  |  what  right  he  should  apply  to  you  for  conceal- 
an  outlaw.  The  officers  of  police  were  in  pur-  mcnt.  To  come  to  an  unprotected  woman,  who 
suit  of  him,  and  the  guillotine  was  ravenous  for  might  be  compromised  by  affording  a  few  hours 
his  blood.  He  ungenerously  sought  concealment  of  safety  to  an  outlaw  who  merits  his  fate,  is  an 
under  the  roof  of  Madame  Permon,  the  mother '  act  of  baseness  to  which  no  consideration  ought 


of  the  young  lady  who  had  suggested  to  Napo- 
leon the  idea  of  "  Puss  in  Boots."  By  this  act 
he  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  peril  the  lives 
of  Madame  Permon  and  of  all  the  members  of 
her  household.  Napoleon  was  on  terms  of  fa- 
miliar intimacy  with  the  family,  and  Salicetti 
was  extremely  apprehensive  that  he  might  dis- 
cover his  retreat,  and  report  him  to  the  police. 
Madame  Permon  also,  knowing  the  hatred  with 
which  Salicetti  had  sought  Napoleon's  life,  par- 
ticipated in  these  fears. 

The  very  next  morning  Napoleon  made  his 
appearance  in  the  saloon  of  Madame  Permon. 

"  Well,  Madame  Permon,"  said  he,  "  Salicetti 
will  now  in  his  turn  be  able  to  appreciate  the  | 
Vol.  III.— No.  16.— E« 


to  have  driven  him." 

"  Should  you  repeat  abroad  this  assertion," 
she  replied,  "for  which  there  is  no  possible 
foundation,  it  would  entail  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences upon  me." 

Again  Napoleon,  with  much  apparent  emotion,, 
fixed  his  steadfast  gaze  upon  Madame  Permon, 
and  exclaimed,  "  You,  Madame,  are  a  generous 
woman,  and  Salicetti  is  a  villain.  He  was  well 
aware  that  you  could  not  close  your  doors  against 
him,  and  he  would  selfishly  allow  you  to  peril 
your  own  life  and  that  of  your  child,  for  the  sake 
of  his  safety.  I  never  liked  him.  Now  I  despise 
hun." 

With  consommate  duplicity  Madame  Permoik 
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took  Napoleon's  hand,  and  fixing  her  eye  un- 
quailing  upon  his,  firmly  uttered  the  falsehood, 
**  I  assure  you,  Napoleon,  upon  my  honor,  that 
Salicetti  is  not  in  my  apartments.  But  stay — 
shall  I  tell  you  all !" 

**  Yes !  all !  all !"  he  vehemently  rejoined. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  continued,  with  great  ap- 
parent frankness,  "  Salicetti  was,  I  confess,  un- 
under  my  roof  yesterday  at  six  o'clock ;  hut  he 
left  in  a  few  hours  after.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  moral  impossibility  of  his  remaining  con- 
cealed with  me,  living  as  publicly  as  I  do.  Sali- 
cetti admitted  the  justice  of  my  objection,  and 
took  his  departure." 

Napoleon,  with  hurried  step,  traversed  the 
room  two  or  three  times,  and  then  exclaimed, 
**  It  is  just  as  I  suspected.  He  was  coward 
enoii^  to  say  to  a  woman,  *  Expose  your  life 
for  mine.'  But,"  he  continued,  stopping  before 
Madame  Pennon,  and  fixing  a  doubting  eye  upon 
her,  "  you  really  believe,  then,  that  he  left  your 
house  and  returned  home  !" 

. "  Yes, !"  she  replied,  "  I  told  him  that  since 
he  must  conceal  himself  in  Paris,  it  were  best 
to  bribe  the  people  of  his  own  hotel,  because 
that  would  be  the  last  place  where  his  enemies 
would  think  of  searching  for  him." 

Napoleon  then  took  his  leave,  and  Madame 
Permon  opened  the  door  of  the  closet  where 
Salicetti  was  concealed.  He  had  heard  every 
word  of  the  conversation,  and  was  sitting  on  a 
small  chair,  his  head  leaning  upon  his  hand,  which 
was  covered  with  blood,  from  a  hemorrhage  with 
which  he  had  been  seized^  Preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  an  escape  from  Paris,  and 
passports  were  obtained  for  Salicetti  as  the  valet 
de  chambre  of  Madapie  Permon.  In  the  early 
dawn  of  the  morning  they  left  Paris,  Salicetti  as 
a  servant,  seated  upon  the  box  of  the  carriage. 
When  they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stage,  several  miles  from  the  city,  the  postillion 
came  to  the  window  of  the  coach,  and  presented 
Madame  Permon  with  a  note,  which,  he  said,  a 
young  man  had  requested  him  to  place  in  her 
hands  at  that  post.  It  was  from  Napoleon. 
Madame  Pennon  opened  it  and  read  as  follows  : 
"  I  never  like  to  be  thought  a  dupe.  I  should 
appear  to  be  such  to  you,  did  I  not  tell  you  that 
I  knew  perfectly  well  of  Salicetti's  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

*'  You  see,  then,  Salicetti,  that  I  might  have 
returned  the  ill  you  did  to  me.  In  so  doing  I 
should  only  have  avenged  myself  But  you 
sought  my  life  when  I  never  had  done  aught  to 
harm  you.  Which  of  us  stands  in  the  preferable 
point  of  view  at  the  present  moment  1  I  might 
have  avenged  my  wrongs ;  but  I  did  not.  Per- 
haps you  may  say,  that  it  was  out  of  regard  to 
your  benefactress  that  I  spared  you.  That  con- 
sideration, I  confess,  was  powerful.  But  you, 
alone,  unarmed  and  an  outlaw,  would  never  have 
been  injured  by  me.  Go  in  peace,  and  seek  an 
asylum  where  you  may  cherish  better  sentiments. 
On  your  name  my  mouth  is  closed.  Repent  and 
appreciate  my  motives. 

**  Madame  Pennon !  my  best  wishes  are  with 


you  and  your  child.  You  are  feeble  and  defense- 
less beings.  May  P^vidence  and  a  friend's  pray- 
ers protect  you.  Be  cautious,  and  do  not  tarij 
in  the  large  towns  through  which  you  may  have 
to  pass.    Adieu." 

Having  read  the  letter,  Madame  Permon  turned 
to  Salicetti,  and  said,  *'  You  ought  to  admire  the 
noble  conduct  of  Bonaparte.  It  is  most  gener- 
ous." 

"  Generous!"  he  replied,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  **What  would  you  have  had  him  dot 
Would  you  have  wished  him  to  betray  me  1" 

The  indignant  woman  looked  upon  him  with 
disgust,  and  said,  **  I  do  not  know  what  I  might 
expect  yon  to  do.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  h 
would  he  pleasant  to  see  you  manifest  a  little 
gratitude." 

When  they  arrived  at  a  seaport,  as  Salicetti  em- 
barked on  board  a  small  vessel  which  was  to  con- 
vey him  to  Italy,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  not  to  be 
entirely  unmindful  of  the  favors  he  had  received. 
Taking  Madame  Permon's  hands  in  his,  he  said, 
*'  I  should  have  too  much  to  say,  were  I  to  at- 
tempt to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  by  words. 
As  to  Bonaparte,  tell  him  I  thsjik  him*  Hitherto 
I  did  not  believe  him  capable  of  generosity.  I 
am  now  bound  to  acknowledge  my  mistake.  I 
thank  him." 

Napoleon,  after  his  acquittal  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  Salicetti,  remained  in 
Paris  for  two  or  three  months.  He  lived  in  the 
most  frugal  manner^  spending  no  money  ef  time 
in  dissipation  or  amusements.  He  passed  most  of 
his  hours  in  the  libraries,  reading  volumes  of  soHd 
worth,  and  seeking  the  conversation  of  distin- 
guished men.  Without  any  exhibition  of  vanity, 
he  seemed  to  repose  great  reliance  upon  his  own 
powers,  and  was  never  abashed  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  the  presence  of  others,  of  whatever 
rank  or  attainments.  Indeed  he  seemed,  even 
then,  to  be  animated  by  the  assurance  that  he 
was  destined  for  some  great  achievements.  His 
eye  was  survejring  the  world.  He  was  medita- 
ting upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  France, 
Europe  even,  seemed  too  small  for  his  majestic 
designs.  He  studied  with  intense  interest  the 
condition  of  the  countless  myriads  of  men  who 
swarm  along  the  rivers  and  the  hill-sides  of  in- 
ternal Asia ;  and  dreamed  of  being  himself  the 
founder  of  an  Empire  there,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  dynasties  of  Europe  should  be  insig- 
nificant. Indeed  he  never,  in  all  his  subsequent 
career,  manifested  the  least  surprise  in  view  of 
his  elevation.  He  rose  from  step  to  step,  re- 
garding each  ascent  as  a  matter  of  course,  never 
shrinking  in  the  least  degree  from  assuming  any 
weight  of  responsibility,  and  never  manifesting 
the  slightest  embarrassment  in  taking  the  com- 
mand from  the  hands  of  gray-headed  veterans. 

While  in  Paris,  he  was,  on  the  famous  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  walking  with  his 
friend  Bourrienne,  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
when  he  saw  a  vast  mob  of  men,  women,  and 
boys,  with  hideous  yells  and  frantic  gestures, 
and  brandishing  weapons  of  eveiy  kind,  rolling 
like  an  inundation  through  the  streets  of  the 
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metropolis,  and  directing  their  steps  toward  the 
palace  of  the  imprisoned  monarch.  Napoleon 
ran  before  them  that  he  might  witness  their  pro- 
ceedings. Climbing,  by  an  iron  fence,  upon  the 
balustrade  of  a  neighboring  building,  he  saw  the 
squalid  mass  of  thirty  thousand  miscreants  break 
into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  swarm  through 
the  doors  of  the  regal  mansion,  and,  at  last,  com- 
pel the  insulted  and  humiliated  king,  driTen  into 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  to  put  the  filthy  red 
cap  of  Jacobinism  upon  his  brow     This  triumph 


of  the  drunken  vagrants,  from  the  cellars  and 
garrets  of  infamy,  over  all  law  and  justice,  and 
this  spectacle  of  the  degradation  of  the  acknowl- 
edged monarch  of  one  of  the  proudest  nations  on 
the  globe,  excited  the  indignation  of  Napoleon 
to  the  highest  pitch.  He  turned  away  from  the 
sight  as  unendurable,  exclaiming,  '*  The  wretch- 
es !  how  could  they  suffer  this  vile  mob  to  enter 
the  palace !  They  should  have  swept  down  the 
first  five  hundred  with  grape  shot,  and  the  rest 
would  have  soon  taken  to  flight.** 


THE    ATTACK   UPON   THE  TUILEEIBS. 


New  scenes  of  violence  were  now  daily  en- 
acted before  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  until  the  dreadful  10th  of  August  ar- 
rived.' He  then  again  saw  the  triumphant  and 
unresisted  mob  sack  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
He  witnessed  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
driven  from  the  halls  of  their  ancestors,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  frenzied  multitude,  with  hootings, 
and  hissings,  and  every  conceivable  insult,  in 
momentaiy  peril  of  assassination,  until  they  took 
refuge  in  the  Assembly.  He  saw  the  merciless 
massacre  of  the  faithfiil  guards  of  the  king,  as 
they  were  shot  in  the  garden,  as  they  were  pur- 
sued and  poniarded  in  the  streets,  as  they  were 
pricked  down  with  bayonets,  from  the  statues 
upon  which  they  had  climbed  for  protection, 
and  in  cold  blood  butchered.  He  saw,  with  his 
bosom  glowing  with  shame  and  indignation,  the 
drunken  rioters  marching  exultmgly  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  ghastly  heads 
of  the  slaughtered  guards  borne  alofl,  upon  the 
points  of  their  pikes,  as  the  trophies  of  their 
victory. 

These  hideous  spectacles  wrought  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon.  They  ef- 
fisctaally  arrested  the  progress  of  all  his  tenden- 
cies toward  democracy.    He  had  been  a  great 


admirer  of  constitutional  liberty  in  England,  and 
a  still  greater  admirer  of  republican  liberty  in 
America.  He  now  became  convinced  that  the 
people  of  France  were  too  ignorant  and  degraded 
for  self-government,  that  they  needed  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  resistless  law.  He  hated 
and  despised  the  voluptuousness,  the  imbecility, 
and  the  tyraiuiy  of  the  effete  monarchy.  He 
had  himself  suf&red  most  keenly  from  the  super- 
ciliousness of  the  old  nobility  who  grasped  at 
all  the  places  of  profit  and  honor,  merely  to 
gratify  their  own  sensuality,  and  left  no  career 
open  to  merit.  Napoleon  had  his  own  fortune 
to  make,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  all  these  bul- 
warks battered  down,  which  the  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  past  ages  had  reared  to  foster  a  worth- 
less aristocracy;  and  to  exclude  the  energetic 
and  the  aspiring,  unaided  by  wealth  and  rank* 
from  all  the  avenues  of  influence  and  celebrity. 
On  the  other  hand  the  dominion  of  the  mob  ap- 
peared to  him  so  execrable  that  he  said,  "I 
frankly  declare  that  if  I  were  compelled  to  choose 
between  the  old  monarchy  and  Jacobin  misrule, 
I  should  infinitely  prefer  the  former."  Openly 
and  energetically,  upon  all  occasions,  fearless  of 
consequences,  he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of 
those  miscreants  who  were  trampling/justice  and  i 
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mercy  beneath  their  feet,  and  who  were,  by  their 
atrocities,  making  France  a  by-word  among  all 
nations.  This  is  a  key  to  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon. Those  opposing  forces  guided  his  future 
career.  He  ever,  subsequently,  manifested  the 
most  decisive  resolution  to  crush  the  Jacobins. 
He  displayed  untiring  energy  in  reconstructing 
in  France  a  throne  invincible  in  power,  which 
should  govern  the  people,  which  should  throw 
every  avenue  to  greatness  open  to  all  competitors, 
making  wealth,  and  rank,  and  influence,  and 
power  the  reward  of  merit.  Napoleon  openly 
avowed  his  conviction  that  France,  without  edu- 
cation and  without  religion,  was  not  prepared 
for  the  republicanism  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  sentiment  La  Fayette  ai^d  most  of  the  wisest 
men  of  the  French  nation  fully  concurred.  With 
an  arm  of  despotic  power  he  crushed  every  law- 
less outbreak.  And  he  gathered  around  his  throne 
eminent  abilities,  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
in  the  shop  of  the  artisan,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant.  In  France 
at  this  time,  there  was  neither  intelligence,  re- 
ligion, nor  morality,  among  the  masses.  There 
was  no  reverence  for  law  either  human  or  divine. 
Napoleon  expressed  his  high  approval  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of.  England,  and  declared 
that  to  be  the  model  upon  which  he  would  have 
the  new  government  of  France  constructed.  He 
judged  that  France  needed  an  imposing  throne, 
supported  by  an  illustrious  nobility  and  by  a 
standing  army  of  invincible  power,  with  civil 
privileges  cautiously  and  gradually  disseminated 
among  the  people.  And  though  in  the  pride  of 
subsequent  success  he  was  disposed  to  gather 
all  power  into  his  own  hands,  few  persons  could 
have  manifested  during  so  long  a  reign,  and 
through  the  temptations  of  so  extraordinary  a 
career,  more  unwavering  consistency. 

One  evening  he  returned  home  from  a  walk, 
through  the  streets  of  the  tumultuous  metropo- 
lis, in  which  his  ears  had  been  deafened  by  the 
Hhout«  of  the  people  in  favor  of  a  new  republican 
constitution.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  the  guillotine  was  drenched  in 
blood.  "  Mow  do  you  like  the  new  constitu- 
tion V*  said  a  lady  to  him.  He  replied,  hesi- 
tatingly, *•  Why,  it  is  good  in  one  sense,  to  be 
sure  ;  but,  all  that  is  connected  with  carnage,  is 
bad,"  and  then,  as  if  giving  way  to  an  outburst  of 
sincere  feeling,  he  exclaimed,  emphatically,  *'No! 
no!  no!  away  with  this  constitution.  I  do  not 
like  it  r 

The  republicanism  of  the  United  States  is 
founded  on  the  intelligence,  the  Christianity, 
and  the  reverence  for  law  so  generally  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  community.  And  should 
that  dark  day  ever  come,  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  will  be  unable  to  read  the  printed 
vote  which  is  placed  in  their  hands,  and  lose  all 
reverence  for  earthly  law,  and  believe  not  in 
God,  before  whose  tribunal  they  must  finally  ap- 
pear, it  is  certain  that  the  republic  can  not  stand 
for  a  day.  Anarchy  must  ensue,  from  which  there 
can  be  no  refuge  but  in  a  military  despotism. 

In  these  days  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  Na- 


poleon employed  a  bootmaker,  a  very  awkwaid 
workman,  but  a  man  who  manifested  very  kindly 
feelings  toward  him,  and  accommodated  him  in 
his  payments.  When  dignity  and  fortune  were 
lavished  upon  the  first  consul  and  the  emperor, 
he  was  frequently  urged  to  employ  a  more  fash- 
ionable workman.  But  no  persuasions  could 
induce  him  to  abandon  the  humble  artisan  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  his  youthful  days.  In- 
stinctive delicacy  told  him  that  the  man  would 
be  more  gratified  by  being  the  shoemaker  of  the 
emperor,  and  that  his  interests  would  thus  be 
better  promoted  than  by  any  other  favors  he  could 
confer. 

A  silversmith,  in  one  of  Napoleon*s  hours  of 
need,  sold  him  a  dressing-case  upon  credit  The 
kindness  was  never  forgotten.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  campaign  of  Italy,  he  called,  rewarded 
him  liberally,  and  ever  after  employed  him,  and 
also  recommended  him  to  his  marshals  and  to 
his  court  in  general.  In  consequence  the  jew- 
eler acquired  an  immense  fortune. 

Eficcts  must  have  their  causes.  Napoleon** 
boundlesf  popularity  in  the  army  and  in  the 
nation,  was  not  the  result  of  accident,  the  sud- 
den outbreak  of  an  insane  delusion.  These  ex- 
hibitions of  an  instinctive  and  unstudied  magna- 
nimity won  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  rapidly 
as  his  transcendent  abilities  and  Herculean  toil 
secured  for  him  renown. 

Napoleon  with  his  political  principles  modi- 
fied by  the  scenes  of  lawless  violence  which 
he  had  witnessed  in  Paris,  returned  again  to 
Corsica. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  island,  in 
February,  1793,  he,  being  then  22  years  of  age. 
was  ordered,  at  the  head  of  two  battalions,  in 
co-operation  with  Admiral  Turget,  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Napoleon 
effected  a  landing  and  was  entirely  successful 
in  the  accomplislunent  of  his  part  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  admiral,  however,  failed,  and  Na- 
poleon, in  consequence,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  evacuating  the  positions  where  he  had  en- 
trenched himself,  and  of  returning  to  Corsica. 

He  found  France  still  filled  with  the  most 
frightful  disorders. '  The  king  and  queen  had 
both  fallen  upon  the  scaffold.  Paoli,  disgusted 
with  the  political  aspect  of  Ids  own  country, 
treasonably  plotted  to  surrender  Corsica,  over 
which  he  was  the  appointed  governor,  to  the 
crown  of  England.  It  was  a  treacherous  act, 
and  was  only  redeemed  from  utter  infamy  by 
the  brutal  outrages  with  which  France  was  dis- 
graced. A  large  party  of  the  Corsicans  rallied 
around  Paoli.  He  exerted  all  the  influence  in 
his  power  to  induce  Napoleon,  the  son  of  his  old 
friend  and  comrade,  and  whose  personal  qualities 
he  greatly  admired,  to  join  his  standard.  Na- 
poleon, on  the  other  hand,  with  far  greater  penor 
tration  into  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  entreated 
Paoli  to  abandon  the  unpatriotic  enterprise.  He 
argued  that  the  violence  with  which  France  was 
filled  was  too  terrible  to  be  lasting,  and  that  the 
nation  must  soon  return  again  to  reason  and  to 
law.     He  represented  that  Corsica  was  too  small 
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and  feeble  to  think  of  maintaining  independence 
in  the  midst  of  the  powerful  empires  of  Europe ; 
that  in  manners,  language,  customs,  and  religion 
it  never  could  become  a  homogeneous  part  of 
England;  that  the  natural  connection  of  the 
island  was  with  France,  and  that  its  glory  could 
only  be  secured  by  its  being  embraced  as  a  prov- 
ince  of  the  French  Empire.  And  above  all,  he 
argued  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  citi- 
zen, in  such  hours  of  peril,  to  cling  firmly  and 
fearlessly  to  his  country,  and  to  exert  every 
nerve  to  cause  order  to  emerge  from  the  chaos 
into  which  all  things  had  fallen.  These  were 
unanswerable  arguments,  but  Paoli  had  formed 
strong  attachments  in  England,  and  remem- 
bered, with  an  avenging  spirit,  the  days  in 
which  he  had  fled  before  the  armies  of  conquer- 
ing France. 

The  last  interview  which  took  place  between 
these  distinguished  men,  was  at  a  secluded  con- 
vent in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Long  and 
earnestly  they  argued  with  each  other,  for  they 
were  devoted  personal  friends.  The  veteran 
governor  was  eighty  years  of  age,  Napoleon  was 
but  twenty-two.  It  was  with  the  greatest  re- 
hictance  that  either  of  them  could  consent  to 
draw  the  sword  against  the  other.  But  there 
was  no  alternative.  Paoli  was  firm  in  his  de- 
termination to  surrender  the  island  to  the  En- 
glish. No  persuasions  could  induce  Napoleon 
to  sever  his  interests  from  those  of  his  native 
country.  Sadly  they  separated  to  array  them- 
selves against  each  other  in  civil  war. 

As  Napoleon,  silent  and  thoughtful,  was  riding 
home  alone,  he  entered  a  wild  ravine  among  the 
mountains,  when  suddenly  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  party  of  mountaineers,  in  the  employ  of 
Paoli,  and  taken  prisoner.  By  stratagem  he 
effected  his  escape,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  battalion  of  national  guards  over 
which  he  had  been  appointed  commander.  Hos- 
tilities immediately  commenced.  The  governor, 
who  with  his  numerous  forces  had  possession  of 
the  town  of  Ajaccio,  invited  the  English  into  the 
harbor,  surrendering  to  them  the  island.  The 
English  immediately  took  possession  of  those 
heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  Napoleon  had  pre- 
viously so  carefully  examined.  The  information 
he  gained  upon  tMs  occasion  was  now  of  special 
service  to  him.  One  dark  and  stormy  night  he 
embarked  in  a  frigate,  with  a  few  hundred  sol- 
diers, landed  near  the  entrenchments,  guided  the 
party  in  the  darkness,  over  the  ground,  with 
which  he  was  perfectly  &miliar,  surprised  the 
English  in  their  sleep,  and,  after  a  short  but 
sanguinary  conflict,  took  possession  of  th^  fort. 
The  storm,  however,  increased  to  a  gale,  and 
when  the  morning  dawned,  they  strained  their 
.eyes  in  vain  through  the  driving  mist  to  discern 
the  frigate.  It  had  been  driven  by  the  tempest 
&r  out  to  sea.  Napoleon  and  his  little  band 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  allied  En- 
glish and  Corsicans,  and  their  situation  seemed 
desperate.  For  five  days  they  defended  them- 
selves most  valiantlyi  during  which  time  they 


were  under  the  necessity  of  killing  their  horses 
for  food  to  save  themselves  from  starvation.  At 
last  the  frigate  again  appeared.  Napoleon  then 
evacuated  the  town  in  which  he  had  so  heroically 
contended  against  vastly  outnumbering  foes,  and, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  blow  up  the  fort, 
succeeded  in  safely  effecting  an  embarkation. 
The  strength  of  Paoli  was  daily  increasing,  and 
the  English  in  greater  numbers  crowding  to  his 
aid.  Napoleon  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt further  resistance,  and  that  Corsica  was 
no  longer  a  safe  residence  for  himself  or  for  the 
family.  He  accordingly  disbanded  his  forces  and 
prepared  to  leave  the  island. 

Paoli  called  upon  Madame  Letitia,  and  ex- 
hausted his  powers  of  persuasion  in  endeavoring 
to  induce  the  family  to  unite  with  him  in  the 
treasonable  surrender  of  the  island  to  the  En- 
glish. *'  Resistance  is  hopeless,"  said  he,  **  and 
by  this  perverse  opposition,  you  are  bringing 
irreparable  ruin  and  misery  on  yourself  and 
family."  **  I  know  of  but  two  laws,"  replied 
Madame  Letitia,  heroically,  "  which  it  is  neces* 
saiy  for  me  to  obey,  the  laws  of  honor  and  of 
duty."  A  decree  w^as  immediately  passed  ban- 
ishing the  family  from  the  island.  One  morning 
Napoleon  hastened  to  inform .  his  mother  that 
several  thousand  peasants,  armed  with  all  the 
implements  of  revolutionary  fury,  were  on  the 
march  to  attack  the  house.  The  family  fled  pre- 
cipitately, with  such  few  articles  of  property  as 
they  could  seize  at  the  moment,  and  for  several 
days  wandered,  houseless  and  destitute,  on  the 
sea-shore,  imtil  Napoleon  could  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  embarkation.  The  house  was 
sacked  by  the  mob,  and  the  furniture  entirely 
destroyed. 

It  was  midnight  when  an  open  boat  manned 
by  four  strong  rowers,  with  muffled  oars,  ap- 
proached the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pillaged 
and  battered  dwelling  of  Madame  Letitia.  A 
dim  lantern  was  held  by  an  attendant,  as  the 
whole  Bonaparte  family,  in  silence  and  in  sor- 
row, with  the  world,  its  poverty  and  all  its  perils, 
wide  before  them,  entered  the  boat.  A  few 
trunks  and  bandboxes,  contained  all  their  avail- 
able property.  The  oarsmen  pulled  out  into  the 
dark  and  lonely  sea.  Earthly  boat  never  before 
held  such  a  band  of  emigranU.  There  sat  Ma- 
dame Letitia,  Joseph,  Napoleon,  Lucien,  Louis, 
Jerome,  Eliza,  Pauline,  and  Caroline.  Little  did 
those  poor  and  friendless  fugitives  then  imagine 
that  all  the  thrones  of  Europe  were  to  tremble 
before  them,  and  that  their  celebrity  was  to  fill 
the  world.  Napoleon  took  his  stand  at  the  bows, 
for  although  the  second  son,  he  was  already  the 
commanding  spirit  of  the  family.  They  soon 
ascended  the  sides  of  a  small  vessel  which  was 
waiting  for  them  in  the  offing,  with  her  sails  flut- 
tering in  the  breeze,  and  when  the  morning  sun 
arose  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
they  were  approaching  the  harbor  of  Nice.  Here 
they  remained  but  a  short  time,  when  they  re- 
moved to  Marseilles,  where  the  family  resided  in 
great  pecuniary  embarrassment  until  relieved  by 
the  rising  fortunes  of  Napoleon. 
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The  English  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  island,  and  retained  it  for  two  years.  The 
fickle  Corsicans  soon  grew  weaiy  of  their  new 
roasters,  in  whose  language,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion they  found  no  congeniality,  and  a  general 
rising  took  place.  A  small  force  from  France 
effected  a  landing,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  English  cruisers.  Beacon  fires,  the  sig- 
nals of  insurrection,  hy  previous  concert,  blazed 
from  eveiy  hill,  and  the  hoarse  sound  of  the 
horn,  echoing  along  the  mountain  sides  and 
through  the  ravines,  summoned  the  warlike  peas- 
ants to  arms.  The  English  were  driven  from 
the  island  with  even  more  precipitation  than  they 
had  taken  possession  of  it.  Paoli  retired  with 
them  to  London,  deeply  regretting  that  he  had 
not  followed  the  wise  counsel  of  young  Napoleon. 
Bonaparte  never  visited  Corsica  again.  He  could 
not  love  the  people  in  whose  defense  he  had  suf- 
fered such  injustice.  To  the  close  of  life,  how- 
ever, he  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pic- 
turesque beauties  of  his  native  island,  and  often 
spoke,  in  most  animating  terms,  of  the  romantic 
glens,  and  precipitous  clifTs,  and  glowing  skies 
endeared  to  him  by  all  the  associations  of  child- 
hood. The  poetic  and  the  mathematical  ele- 
ments were  both  combined  in  the  highest  degree 
in  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  and  though  his  manly 
intellect  turned  away  in  disgust  from  mawkish 
and  effeminate  sentimental  ism,  he  enjoyed  the 
noble  appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  all 
that  is  sublime.  His  retentive  memory  was  stored 
with  the  most  brilliant  passages  from  the  trage- 
dies of  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  and  no 
one  could  quote  them  with  more  appropriateness. 
We  now  approach  more  eventful  scenes  in 
the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man.  All  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  were  allied,  in  arms, 
against  the  French  Revolution,  and  slowly,  but 


resistlessly,  their  combined  armies  were  narch^ 
ing  upon  Paris.  The  emigrant  nobles  and  mon- 
archists, many  thousands  in  number,  were  in- 
corporated into  the  embattled  hosts  of  thete  alUe«. 
The  spirit  of  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment began  to  manifest  itself  very  strongly  in 
several  important  cities.  Toulon,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  was  the  great  naval  depot 
and  arsenal  of  France.  It  contained  a  population 
of  about  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  More 
than  fifty  ships-of-the-line  and  frigates  were 
riding  at  anchor  in  its  harbor,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  and  naval  stores,  of  every 
description,  was  collected  in  its  spacious  maga- 
zines. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  friends  of  the  old  monarchy.  Some 
ten  thousand  of  the  royalists  of  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Toulon,  and,  uniting  with 
the  royalist  inhabitants,  surrendered  the  city,  its 
magazines,  its  ships,  and  its  forts  to  the  combined 
English  and  Spanish  fleet,  which  was  cruising 
outside  of  its  harbor.  The  English  ships  sailed 
triumphantly  into  the  port,  landed  five  thousand 
English  troops,  and  eight  thousand  Spaniards, 
Neapolitans,  and  Piedmontese,  took  full  posses- 
sion of  the  place.  This  treacherous  act  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch  the  alarm  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  government ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that,  at  all  hazards,  Toulon  must  be  re- 
taken, and  the  English  driven  from  the  soil  of 
France.  But  the  English  are  not  easily  expelled 
from  the  posts  which  they  once  have  occupied ; 
and  it  was  an  enterprise  of  no  common  magnitude 
to  displace  them,  with  their  strong  army  and  their 
invincible  navy,  from  fortresses  so  impregnable 
as  those  of  Toulon,  and  where  they  found  stored 
up  for  them,  in  such  profuse  abundance,  all  the 
munitions  of  war. 
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Two  armies  were  immediately  marched  apon 
Toulon,  the  place  invested,  and  a  regular  siege 
commenced.  Three  months  had  passed  away, 
during  which  time  no  apparent  progress  had 
been  effected  toward  the  capture  of  the  town. 
Eveiy  exertion  was  made  by  the  allied  troops 
and  the  royalist  inhabitants  to  strengthen  the 
defenses,  and  especially  to  render  impregnable 
a  fort  called  the  Little  Gibraltar,  which  com- 
manded the  harbor  and  the  town.  The  French 
besieging  force,  amounting  to  about  forty  thou- 
sand men,  were  wasting  their  time  outside  of  the 
entrenchments,  keeping  reiy  far  away  from  the 
reach  of  cannon  balls.  The  command  of  these 
forces  had  been  intrusted  to  Gen.  Cartaux,  a 
portrait-painter  from  Paris,  as  ignorant  of  all 
military  science,  as  he  was  self-conceited.  Mat- 
ters were  in  this  state  when  Napoleon,  whose 
commanding  abilities  were  now  beginning  to- at- 
tract attention,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-general,  and  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  train  at  Toulon.  He  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
beheld,  with  utter  astonishment,  the  incapacity 
with  which  the  siege  was  conducted.  He  found 
batteries  erected  which  would  not  throw  their 
balls  one  half  the  distance  between  the  guns  and 
the  points  they  were  designed  to  command. 
Balls  also  were  heated  in  the  peasants*  houses 
around,  at  perfectly  ridiculous  distances  from 
the  guns,  as  if  they  were  articles  to  be  trans- 
ported  at  one's  leisure.  Napoleon  requested  the 
commander-in-chief^  at  whose  direction  these 
batteries  were  reared,  to  allow  him  to  witness 
the  effect  of  a  few  discharges  from  the  guns. 
With  much  difficulty  he  obtained  consent.  And 
when  the  general  saw  the  shot  fall  more  than 
half-way  short  of  the  mark,  he  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  said,  '*  These  aristocrats  have  spoiled 
the  quality  of  the  powder  with  which  I  am  sup- 
pUed." 

Napoleon  respectfully  but  firmly  made  his  re- 
monstrance to  the  Convention,  assuring  them  that 
the  siege  must  be  conducted  with  far  more  science 
and  energy  if  a  successful  result  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. He  recommended  that  the  works  against 
the  city  itself  should  be  comparatively  neglected, 
and  that  all  the  energies  of  the  assaults  should 
be  directed  against  Little  Gibraltar.  That  fort 
once  taken,  it  was  clear  to  his  mind  that  the  En- 
glish fleet,  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire,  must 
immediately  evacuate  the  harbor,  and  the  town 
would  no  longer  be  defensible.  In  fact,  he  pur- 
sued precisely  the  course  by  which  Washington 
had  previously  driven  the  British  from  Boston. 
The  distmguished  American  general  turned  aside 
from  the  city  itself,  and  by  a  masterly  movement 
planted  his  batteries  on  Dorchester  heights,  from 
which  he  could  rain  down  a  perfect  tempest  of 
balls  upon  the  decks  of  the  English  ships.  The 
invaders  were  compelled  to  fiy,  and  to  take  with 
them  their  Tory  allies.  Napoleon  did  the  same 
thing  at  Toulon.  The  enterprise  was,  however, 
vastly  more  arduous,  since  the  English  had  fore- 
seen the  importance  of  that  port,  and  had  sur- 
rounded it  with  woriLs  so  unapproachable  that 


they  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  their  Little 
Gibraltar.  Napoleon,  then  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  undertook  their  dislodgment. 
Dugommier,  a  scarred  and  war-worn  veteran, 
was  now  placed  in  the  supreme  command,  and 
cordially  sympathized  with  his  young  artillery 
officer  in  all  lids  plans.  The  agents  of  the  Con- 
vention, who  were  in  the  camp  as  spies  to  report 
proceedings  to  the  government,  looked  with  much 
incredulity  upon  this  strange  way  of  capturing 
Toulon.  One  morning  some  of  these  commis- 
sioners ventured  to  criticise  the  direction  of  a 
gun  which  Napoleon  was  superintending.  *'  Do 
you,"  he  tartly  replied,  "  attend  to  your  duty  as 
a  national  commissioner,  and  I  will  be  answera- 
ble for  mine  with  my  head." 

Napoleon's  younger  brother,  Louis,  visited  him 
during  the  siege.  They  walked  out  one  morning 
to  a  place  where  an  unavailing  assault  had  been 
made  by  a  portion  of  the  army,  and  two  hundred 
mangled  bodies  of  Frenchmen  were  strewn  over 
the  ground.  On  beholding  the  slaughter  which 
had  taken  place,  Napoleon  exclaimed,  "  All  those 
men  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed.  Had  intel- 
ligence commanded  here  none  of  these  lives  need 
have  been  lost.  Learn  from  this,  my  brother, 
how  indispensable  and  imperatively  necessary  h 
is,  that  those  should  possess  knowledge  who 
aspire  to  assume  the  command  over  others." 

Napoleon,  with  an  energy  which  seemed  ut- 
terly exhaustless,  devoted  himself  to  the  enter- 
prise he  had  undertaken.  He  shared  all  the 
toils  and  all  the  perils  of  his  men.  He  allowed 
himself  but  a  few  hours*  sleep  at  night,  and  then 
wrs4>ped  in  his  cloak,  threw  himself  under  the 
guns.  By  the  utmost  exertions  he  soon  obtained, 
from  all  quarters,  a  train  of  two  hundred  heavy 
battering  cannon.  In  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
shot  and  shells  incessantly  falling  around  him, 
he  erected  five  or  six  powerful  batteries,  within 
point-blank  range  of  the  works  he  would  assail. 
One  battery  in  particular  which  was  masked  by 
a  plantation  of  olives,  he  constructed  very  near 
the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy.  He  seeined 
utterly  regardless  of  his  own  safety,  had  several 
horses  shot  from  under  him,  and  received  from 
an  Englishman  so  serious  a  bayonet  wound  in 
his  left  thigh  that  for  a  time  he  was  threatened 
with  the  necessity  of  amputation.  All  these 
operations  were  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  the 
storms  of  battle.  There  were  daily  and  nightly 
skirmishes  and  sallies,  and  deadly  assaults,  and 
the  dreadful  tide  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
war  ever  ebbed  and  flowed.  One  day  an  artillery 
man  was  shot  down  by  his  side,  and  the  ramrod 
which  he  was  using  was  drenched  with  blood. 
Napoleon  immediately  sprung  into  the  dead  man's 
place,  seized  the  rod,  and  to  the  great  encourage- 
ment of  the  soldiers,  with  his  own  hand,  repeat- 
edly charged  the  gun. 

While  the  siege  was  in  progress,  one  day, 
fifteen  carriages,  from  Paris,  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  in  the  camp,  and  about  sixty  men 
alighting  from  them,  dressed  in  gorgeous  unifomH 
and  with  the  pomp  and  important  air  of  embas^ 
sadors  from  the  revolutionaiy  govenui^ent,  d9» . 
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roanded  to  be  led  into  the  prefenee  of  the 
mander-in-cbiet 

"  Citizen  general/*  said  the  orator  of  the  paitj. 
"  We  come  from  Paru.     The  patriots  are  indig-  ! 
nant  at  jour  inactiirity  and  delaj.     The  Mil  of 
the  Republic  baa  been  violated.     She  trembles 
to  think  that  the  insult  still  remains  unavenged. 
She  asks.  Why  is  Toulon  not  yet  taken  1  why  is  1 
the  English  fleet  not  yet  destroyed !    In  her  indig- 1 
nation  she  has  appealed  to  her  brave  sons.     We  ; 
have  obeyed  her  summons  and  bum  with  impa- 1 
tience  to  fulfill  her  expectations.    We  are  volun- 
teer gunners  from  Paris.    Furnish  us  with  anns. 
To-morrow  we  will  march  against  the  enemy.'* 

The  general  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  by 
this  pompous  and  authoritative  address.  But 
Napoleon  whispered  to  him,  "  Turn  those  gem 
tlemen  over  to  me.  I  will  take  care  of  them." 
They  were  very  hospitably  entertained,  and  the 
next  morning,  at  day-break.  Napoleon  conducted 


them  to  the  sea^shore,  and  gave  them  charge  of 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  which  he  had  placed 
there  during  the  night,  and  with  which  he  re- 
quested them  to  sink  an  English  frigate  whose 
black  and  threatening  hull  was  seen,  through  the 
haze  of  the  morning,  at  anchor  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  trembling  volunteers  looked 
around  with  most  nervous  uneasiness  in  view  of 
their  exposed  situation,  and  anxiously  inquired 
if  there  was  no  shelter  behind  which  they  could 
stand.  Just  then  John  Bull  uttered  one  of  his 
most  terrific  roars,  and  a  whole  broadside  of  can- 
non balls  came  whistling  over  their  heads.  This 
was  not  the  amusement  they  had  bargained  for, 
and  the  whole  body  of  braggadocios  took  to  pre- 
cipitate flight.  Napoleon  sat  quietly  upon  his 
horse,  without  even  a  smile  moving  his  pensive 
and  marble  features  as  he  contemplated,  with 
much  satisfaction,  the  dispersion  of  such  trouble- 
some allies. 


! '     I  \  '    ^*  "  ' 


TUB   VOLUNTEER   GUNNCKS. 


Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  enemy 
were  directing  their  firo  upon  llie  works  which 
ho  was  constructing,  having  occasion  to  send 
a  dispatch  from  the  trenches,  he  called  for  some 
one  who  could  write,  that  ho  might  dictate  an 
order.  A  young  private  stepped  out  from  the 
ranks  and,  resting  the  paper  upon  the  breast- 
work, began  to  write,  as  he  dictated.  While 
thus  employed,  a  cannon  ball,  from  the  enemy's 
battery,  struck  the  ground  but  a  few  feet  from 
them,  covering  their  persons  and  the  paper 
with  the  earth.  "  Thank  you,*'  said  the  soldier, 
gayly,  "wo  shall  need  no  more  sand  upon  this 
page.**  The  instinctive  fearlessness  and  readi- 
ness thus  displayed  arrested  the  attention  of 
Napoleon.  He  fixed  his  keen  and  piercing  eye 
upon  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  scrutinizing  aU 
hit  mental  and  physical  qualities,  and  then  said, 


"Young  man  !  what  can  I  do  for  youl**  The 
soldier  blushed  deeply,  but  promptly  replied, 
"  Every  thing,'*  and  then  touching  his  left 
shoulder  with  his  hand,  he  added,  "you  can 
change  this  worsted  into  an  epaulet.*'  A  few 
days  afler,  Napoleon  sent  for  the  same  soldier, 
to  reconnoitre  the  trenches  of  the  enemy,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  disguise  his  dress,  as 
his  exposure  would  be  very  great.  "Never," 
replied  the  soldier ;  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  spy  t 
I  will  go  in  my  uniform,  though  I  should  never 
return."  He  set  out  immediately,  and  fortunate- 
ly escaped  unharmed.  These  two  incidents 
revealed  character,  and  Napoleon  immediately 
recommended  him  for  promotion.  This  was 
Junot,  afterward  Duke  of  Abrantes,  and  one  of 
.the  most  efficient  friends  of  Napoleon.  "  I  love 
Napoleon,**  said  Jonot  afterward,  most  wickedly, 
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**  M  mj  God.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  all  that 
Iam."» 

At  last  the  hour  arrived  when  all  things  were 
ready  for  the  grand  attempt.  It  was  in  the  mid- 
dle watches  of  the  night  of  the  17th  of  December, 
1793,  when  the  signal  was  given  for  the  assault. 
A  cold  storm  of  wind  and  rain  was  wailing  its 
midnight  dirges  in  harmony  with  the  awful  scene 
of  carnage,  destruction,  and  woe,  about  to  ensue. 
The  genius  of  Napoleon  had  arranged  every  thing 
and  inspired  the  desperate  enterprise.  No  pen 
can  describe  the  horrors  of  the  conflict.  All  the 
energies  of  both  armies  were  exerted  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  fierce  encounter.  To  distract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  the  fortifications  were 
every  where  attacked,  while  an  incessant  shower 
of  bomb-shells  were  rained  down  upon  the  de- 
voted city,  scattering  dismay  and  death  in  all 
directions.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  eight 
thousand  shells  from  the  eflective  batteries  of 
Napoleon  were  thrown  into  Little  Gibraltar, 
until  the  massive  works  were  almost  one  pile  of 
ruins.  In  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  the  storm, 
the  drenching  rain,  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and 
the  gleaming  light  of  bomb-shells,  the  French 
marched  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  English 
guns,  and  were  mown  down  like  grass  before 
the  scythe  by  the  tremendous  discharges  of  grape- 
shot  and  musketry.  The  ditches  were  filled  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying.  Again  and  again  the 
French  were  repulsed,  only  to  return  again  and 
again  to  the  assault.  Napoleon  was  every  where 
present,  inspiring  the  onset,  even  more  reckless 
of  his  own  life  than  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers. 
For  a  long  time  the  result  seemed  very  doubtful. 
But  the  plans  of  Napoleon  were  too  carefully  laid 
for  final  discomfiture.  His  mangled,  bleeding 
cohxmns  rushed  in  at  the  embrasures  of  the  ram- 
part, and  the  whole  garrison  were  in  a  few  mo- 
ments silent  and  still  in  death.  **  General,''  said 
Bonaparte  to  Dugommier,  broken  down  by  fatigue 
and  age,  as  he  raised  the  tricolored  flag  over  the 
crumbling  walls  of  the  rampart,  *'  go  and  sleep. 
We  have  taken  Toulon."  "  It  was,"  says  Scott, 
*'  upon  this  night  of  terror,  conflagration,  tears, 
and  blood,  that  the  star  of  Napoleon  first  ascended 
the  horizon,  and  though  it  gleamed  over  many  a 
scene  of  horror  ere  it  set,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  its  light  was  ever  blended  with  that  of 
one  more  dreadful." 

Though  Little  Gibraltar  was  thus  taken,  the 
conflict  continued  all  around  the  city  until  morn- 
ing. Shells  were  exploding,  and  hot  shot  falling 
in  the  thronged  dwellings.  Children  in  the  cra- 
dle, and  maidens  in  their  chambers  had  limb  torn 
from  limb  by  the  dreadful  missiles.  Conflagra- 
tions were  continually  bursting  forth,  burning  the 
mangled  and  the  djdng,  while  piercing  shrieks 
of  dismay  and  of  agony  rose  even  above  the  thun- 
ders of  the  terrific  cannonade.  The  wind  howled 
in  harmony  with  the  awful  scene,  and  a  cold  and 


*  It  is  pleasant  to  witness  manifestations  of  gratitude. 
God  frowns  upon  impiety.  Ttie  wealthy,  illustrious,  and 
miserable  Juooc,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  precipitated 
himself  from  Us  cliamber  window,  and  died  in  agony  upon 
tlio  pavement 


drenching  rain  swept  the  streets.  One  can  not 
contemplate  such  a  conflict  without  wondering 
that  a  God  of  mercy  could  have  allowed  his  chil- 
dren thus  brutally  to  deform  this  fair  creation 
with  the  spirit  of  the  world  of  woe.  For  the 
anguish  inflicted  upon  sufl*ering  humanity  that 
night  a  dread  responsibility  must  rest  somewhere. 
A  thousand  houses  were  made  desolate.  Thou- 
sands of  hearts  were  lacerated  and  crushed,  with 
every  hope  of  life  blighted  forever.  The  English 
government  thought  that  they  did  right,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  send  their  ar- 
mies and  take  possession  of  Toulon.  Napoleon 
deemed  that  he  was  nobly  discharging  his  duty, 
in  the  Herculean  and  successful  endeavors  he 
made  to  drive  the  invaders  from  the  soil  of 
France.  It  b  not  easy  for  man,  with  his  limited 
knowledge,  to  adjust  the  balance  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  here  was  a  crime  of  enormous 
magnitude  committed — ^murder,  and  robbery,  and 
arson,  and  violence — the  breaking  of  every  com- 
mandment of  God  upon  the  broadest  scale ;  and 
a  day  of  Judgment  is  yet  to  come  in  which  the 
responsibility  will  be  with  precise  and  accurate 
justice  awarded. 

The  direful  tragedy  was,  however,  not  yet 
terminated.  When  the  morning  sun  dawned 
dimly  and  coldly  through  the  lurid  clouds,  an 
awful  spectacle  was  revealed  to  the  eye.  The 
streets  of  Toulon  were  red  with  blood,  while 
thousands  of  the  mangled  and  the  dead,  in  ail 
the  most  hideous  forms  of  mutilation,  were 
strewed  through  the  dwellings  and  'along  the 
streets.  Fierce  conflagrations  were  blazing  in 
many  parts  of  the  city,  while  mouldering  ruins 
^d  shattered  dwellings  attested  the  terrific 
powfcr  of  the  midnight  storm  of  man's  depravity. 
The  cannonade  was  still  continued,  and  shelle 
^ire  incessantly  exploding  among  the  terrified 
and  shrieking. inhabitants. 

Napoleon,  having  accomplished  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  exertions,  the  capture  of  Little  Gib- 
raltar, allowed  himself  not  one  moment  for  tri- 
umph, or  repose,  or  regret ;  but,  as  regardless  of 
the  carnage  around  him,  as  if  he  were  contem- 
plating a  field  over  which  the  scythe  of  the 
mower  had  passed,  immediately  prepared  his 
guns  to  throw  their  plunging  balls  into  the  En- 
glish ships,  and  to  harass  them  at  every  point  of 
exposure.  No  sooner  did  Lord  Howe  see  the 
tri-colored  flag  floating  from  the  parapets  of  Lit* 
tie  Gibraltar,  than,  conscious  that  the  city  was 
no  longer  tenable,  he  made  signal  for  the  fleet 
to  prepare  for  immediate  evacuation.  The  day 
was  passed  by  the  English  in  filling  their  ships 
with  stores  from  the  French  arsenals,  they  hav- 
ing determined  to  destroy  all  the  munitions  of 
war  which  they  could  not  carry  away.  The 
victorious  French  were  straining  every  nerve  in 
the  erection  of  new  batteries,  to  cripple  and,  if 
possible,  to  destroy  the  retiring  foe.  Thus  passed 
the  day,  when  another  wintry  night  settled  gloom- 
ily over  the  beleaguered  and  woe-exhausted  city. 
The  terror  of  the  royalists  was  dreadful.  They 
saw,  by  the  embarkation  of  the  British  sick  and 
wounded,  the  indications  that  the  English  were  | 
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to  evacuate  the  city,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
left  to  their  fate.  And  full  well  they  knew  what 
doom  they,  and  their  wives  and  their  children, 
were  to  expedt  from  republican  fury  in  those 
days  of  unbridled  violence.  The  English  took 
as  many  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  as  could 
be  got  ready  for  sea,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
escape.  The  rest,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of 
the  line  and  eight  frigates,  were  collected  to  be 
burned.  A  fire-ship,'  filled  with  every  combusti- 
ble substance,  was  towed  into  their  midst,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  the  torch  was  applied.  The  night 
was  dark  and  still.  The  flames  of  the  burning 
ships  burst  forth  like  a  volcano  from  the  centre 
of  the  harbor,  illumining  the  scene  with  lurid 
and  almost  noonday  brilliance.  The  water  was 
covered  with  boats,  crowded  with  fugitives,  hur- 
T3nng,  frantic  with  despair,  in  the  abandonment 
of  homes  and  property,  to  the  English  and  Span- 
ish ships.  More  than  twenty  thousand  loyalists, 
men,  women,  uid  children,  of  the  highest  rank, 
crowded  the  beach  and  the  quays,  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  consternation,  imploring  rescue 
from  the  infuriate  army  of  the  republicans  howl- 
ing like  wolves  around  the  walls  of  the  city, 
eager  to  get  at  their  prey.  In  increase  of  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  a  most  furious  cannonade 
was  in  progress  all  the  time  from  every  ship  and 
every  battery.  Cannon  balls  tore  their  way 
through  family  groups.  Bombs  exploded  upon 
the  thronged  decks  of  the  ships,  and  in  the 
crowded  boats.  Many  boats  were  thus  sunk, 
and  the  shrieks  of  drowning  women  and  children 
pierced  through  the  heavy  thunders  of  the  can- 
nonade. Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, brothers  and  sisters  were  separated  from 
each  other,  and  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  shdre  in 
delirious  agony.  The  daughter  was  left  man- 
gled and  dying  upon  the  beach  ;  the  father  was 
borne  by  the  rush  into  one  boat,  the  wife  into 
another,  and  no  one  knew  who  was  living,  and 
who,  mercifully,  was  dead.  The  ships,  the 
magazines,  the  arsenals  were  all  now  in  flames. 
The  Jacobins  of  Toulon  began  to  emerge  from 
garrets  and  cellars,  and  frenzied  with  intoxica- 
tion, like  demons  of  darkness,  with  torch  and 
sword,  rioted  through  the  city,  attacked  the  fly- 
ing royalists,  tore  their  garments  from  their  backs, 
and  inflicted  upon  maids  and  matrons  every  con- 
ceivable brutality.  A  little  after  midnight  two 
frigates,  each  containing  many  thousand  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  so  ter- 
rific, that  it  seemed  to  shake,  like  an  earthquake, 
even  the  solid  hills.  As  at  last  the  rear-guard 
of  the  English  abandoned  the  ramparts  and  hur- 
ried to  their  boats,  the  triumphant  republican 
army,  nearly  forty  thousand  strong,  came  rush- 
ing into  the  city  at  all  points.  The  allied  fleet, 
with  fiivoring  winds,  spread  its  sails,  and  soon 
disappeared  beneath  the  horizon  of  the  silent  sea, 
bearing  away  neariy  twenty  thousand  wretched 
exiles  to  homelessness,  penuiy ,  and  a  life-long  woe. 
Dugommier,  the  commander  of  the  republican 
army,  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  restrain  the  passions  of  his 
victorious  soldiers,  and  for  many  days  violence 


and  crime  ran  rampant  in  the  doomed  city.  The 
crime  of  having  raised  the  flag  of  royalty,  and  of 
having  surrendered  the  city  and  its  stores  to  the 
foe,  was  one  not  to  be  forgiven.  The  Jaeobhi 
government  in  Paris  sent  orders  for  a  bloody 
and  a  terrible  vengeance,  that  the  loyalists  all 
over  France  might  be  intimidated  firom  again 
conspiring  with  the  enemy.  Napoleon  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  the  fury  which  was  wreaked  upon  them 
He  witnessed,  with  anguish,  scenes  of  cruelty 
which  he  could  not  repress.  An  old  merchant, 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  deaf  and  almost  blind, 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  being  worth  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  Convention,  coveting  Ms 
wealth,  sentenced  him  to  the  scaffold.  **  When 
I  witnessed  the  inhuman  execution  of  this  oki 
man,"  said  Napoleon,  **  I  felt  as  if  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand."  He  exposed  his  own  life 
to  imminent  peril  in  his  endeavors  to  save  the 
helpless  firom  Jacobm  rage.  One  day  a  Spanish 
prize  was  brought  into  the  harbor,  on  board  of 
which  had  been  taken  the  noble  family  of  Cha- 
brillant,  well  known  loyalists,  who  were  escaping 
from  France.  The  mob,  believing  that  they 
were  fleeing  to  join  the  emigrants  and  the  allied 
army  in  their  march  against  Paris,  rushed  to 
seize  the  hated  aristocrats,  and  to  hang  them, 
men  and  women,  at  the  nearest  lamp-posts.  The 
guard  came  up  for  their  rescue  and  were  repulsed. 
Napoleon  saw  among  the  rioters  several  gunners 
who  had  served  under  him  during  the  siege.  He 
mounted  a  platform,  and  their  respect  for  their 
general  secured  him  a  hearing.  He  induced 
them,  by  those  powers  of  persuasion  which  he 
so  eminently  possessed,  to  intrust  the  emigrants 
to  him,  to  be  tried  and  sentenced  the  next  morn- 
ing. At  midnight  he  placed  them  in  an  artillery 
wagon,  concealed  among  barrels  of  powder  and 
casks  of  bullets,  and  had  them  conveyed  out  of 
the  city  as  a  convoy  of  ammunition.  He  also 
provided  a  boat  to  be  in  waiting  for  th«n  on  the 
shore,  and  they  embarked  and  were  saved. 

Though  the  representatives  of  the  Convention 
made  no  allusion  to  Napoleon  in  their  report,  he 
acquired  no  little  celebrity  among  the  officers  in 
the  army  by  the  energy  and  dull  he  had  mani- 
fested. One  of  the  deputies,  however,  wrote  to 
Camot,  "  I  send  you  a  young  man,  who  distin- 
guished himself  very  much  during  the  siege,  and 
earnestly  recommend  to  you  to  advance  him 
speedily.  If  you  do  not,  he  will  most  assuredly 
advance  himself" 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Toulon,  Napoleon 
accompanied  General  Dugommier  to  Marseilles. 
He  was  in  company  with  him  there,  when  some 
one,  noticing  his  feminine  figure,  inquired,  "  Who 
is  that  little  bit  of  an  oflicer,  and  where  did  you 
pick  him  upl"  "That  officer's  name,"  gravely 
replied  General  Dugommier,  "  is  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. J  picked  him  up  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
to  the  successflil  termination  of  which  he  emi- 
nently contributed.  And  you  will  probably  one 
day  see  that  this  little  bit  of  an  officer  is  a  greater 
man  than  any  of  us." 

Napoleon  was  immediately  employed  in  forti- 
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fying  the  maritime  coast  of  southern  France,  to 
aiSbrd  the  inhabitants  protection  against  attacka 
from  the  allied  fleet.  With  the  same  exhaust- 
less,  iron  diligence  which  had  signalized  his 
course  at  Toulon,  he  devoted  himself  to  this  new 
enterprise.  He  climbed  every  headland,  explored 
every  bay,  examined  all  soimdings.  He  allowed 
himself  no  recreation,  and  thought  not  of  repose. 
It  was  winter,  and  cold  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
swept  the  bleak  hills.  But  the  energies  of  a 
mind  more  intense  and  active  than  was  perhaps 
ever  before  encased  in  human  flesh,  rendered 
this  extraordinary  man,  then  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  perfectly  regardless  of  all  personal 
indulgences.  Drenched  with  rain,  living  upon 
such  coarse  fare  as  he  chanced  to  meet  in  the 
huts  of  flshermen  and  peasants ;  throwing  him- 
self wrapped  in  his  cloak,  upon  any  poor  cot, 
for  a  few  hours  of  repose  at  night,  he  labored, 
with  both  body  and  mind,  to  a  degree  which  no 
ordinary  constitution  could  possibly  have  endured, 
and  which  no  ordinary  enthusiasm  could  have  in- 
spired. In  a  few  weeks  he  accomplished  that  to 
which  others  would  have  devoted  years  of  eiier- 
getic  action.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  human 
mind,  in  so  short  a  time,  could  have  matured  plans 
so  comprehensive  and  minute,  and  could  have 
achieved  such  vast  results.  Wliile  other  young 
officers,  of  his  age,  were  sauntering  along  the 
windings  of  mountain  streams  with  hook  and 
line,  or  strolling  the  fields  with  fowling-pieces, 
or,  in  halls  of  rcveliy,  with  mirthful  maidens, 
were  accomplishing  their  destiny  in  cotillions 
and  waltzes,  Napoleon,  in  Herculean  toil,  was 
working  day  and  night,  with  a  sleepless  energy, 
which  never  has  been  surpassed.  He  divided 
the  coast  batteries  into  three  classes :  those  for 
the  defense  of  men-of-war  in  important  harbors  ; 


those  for  the  protection  of  merchant  vessels,  an4 
those  reared  upon  promontories  and  headlands, 
under  whose  guns  the  coasting  trade  could  hove^ . 

Having  accomplished  this  vast  undertaking  in 
the  two  wintry  months  of  January  and  February, 
early  in  March,  1794,  he  joined  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army  of  Italy  in  Nice,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-general  of  Artillery.  The  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Napoleon,  at  this  time,  was 
any  thing  but  prepossessing.  He  was  diminu- 
tive in  stature,  and  thin  and  emaciated  in  the 
extreme.  His  features  were  angular  and  sharp, 
and  his  complexion  sallow.  His  hair,  contrary 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  was  combed  straight 
over  his  forehead.  His  hands  were  perfectly 
feminine  in  their  proportions.  Quite  regardless 
of  the  display  of  dress,  he  usually  appeared  with- 
out gloves,  which,  he  said,  were  a  useless  luxury, 
in  a  plain  round  hat,  with  boots  clumsily  fitted 
to  his  feet,  and  with  that  gray  great-coat,  which 
aflen^'ard  became  as  celebrated  as  the  white 
plume  of  Henry  IV.  His  eye,  however,  was 
brilliant,  and  his  smile  ever  peculiarly  winning, 

Napoleon,  upon  his  arrival  at  Nice,  found  the 
French  army  idly  reposing  in  their  intrenchments 
among  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  surrounded  by  su- 
perior forces  of  Austrians  and  Sardinians.  General 
Diunerbion,  who  was  in  command,  was  a  fearless 
and  experienced  soldier,  but  aged  and  infirm,  ai^d 
suffering  severely  from  the  gout.  The  sun  of 
returning  spring  was  causing  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  to  rejoice.  Mild  airs  £rom  the  south 
were  breathing  gently  over  the  opening  foliage, 
and  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  perfume  of  flow- 
ers lured  to  listless  indulgence.  Napoleon  was 
pale  and  emaciate  from  the  toils  of  his  batteries 
at  Toulon,  and  from  his  sleepless  exertions  in 
fortifying  the  coast.     He  now  had  an  opportu- 
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nity  for  repose,  and  for  the  recruiting  of  his  ap- 
parently exhausted  frame.  He,  however,  did 
not  allow  himself  one  single  day  of  recreation  or 
of  rest.  The  very  hour  of  his  arrival  found  him 
intensely  occupied  in  informing  himself  respect- 
ing all  the  particulars  of  the  numbers,  positions, 
the  organization,  and  the  available  resources  of 
the  two  armies.  He  carefully  examined  every 
outpost  of  the  French,  and  reconnoitred  with 
the  most  scrutinizing  attention  the  line  occupied 
by  the  opposing  hosts.  He  studied  the  map  of 
the  country.  He  galloped  hour  after  hour,  and 
day  after  day  through  the  ravines  and  over  the 
mountains,  to  make  himself  perfectly  ^miliar 
with  all  the  locaUties  of  the  region.  After  a  day 
of  incessant  toil  he  would  spend  the  night  with 
his  maps  and  charts  before  him,  with  every  me- 
andering stream,  eveiy  valley,  every  river  care- 
fully laid  down,  and  with  pins,  the  heads  of 
some  covered  with  red  sealing-wax  to  represent 
the  French,  and  others  with  blue  to  designate 
the  enemy,  he  would  form  all  possible  combina- 
tions, and  study  the  advantages  or  the  perils 
of  the  different  positions  which  the  republican 
army  might  assume.  Having  thrown  himself 
upon  his  cot  for  a  few  hours  of  repose,  the  earli- 
est dawn  of  the  morning  would  find  hun  again 
upon  his  horse's  back,  exploring  all  the  intricate 
and  perilous  ftistnesses  of  the- Alps. 

A  large  force  of  Austrians  were  intrenched 
near  Saorgia,  along  the  banks  of  the  fertile  Roya, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  abundance,  and 
dreaming  not  of  peril.  Napoleon,  with  great 
deliberation,  formed  his  plan.  He  had  foreseen 
aH  probable  contingencies,  and  guarded  against 
eveiy  conceivable  danger.  A  council  was  as- 
sembled. He  presented  his  suggestions  so  forci- 
bly and  so  clearly,  as  to  insure  their  iomiediate 
adoption.  Massena,*  with  fifteen  thousand  men, 
secretly  and  rapidly  was  to  ascend  the  banks  of 
the  Oreglia,  a  stream  running  parallel  with  the 
Roya,  tilt,  far  up  near  the  sources  of  the  two  riv- 
ers, crossing  over  to  the  Roya,  he  was  to  descend 
that  valley,  and  fall  unexpectedly  upon  the  Aus- 
trians in  the  rear.    At  the  same  time  General 


*  Andr6  Mossena  rose  fVom  a  common  soldier  to  the 
rank  of  a  commander,  and  became  Duke  of  Rivoli  and 
Marshal  of  France.  "lie  was,"  said  Napoleon,  "a  man 
of  superior  talent.  He  generally,  howerer,  made  bad  dis- 
positions previoaaly  to  a  battle.  It  was  not  until  the  dead 
began  to  Ihll  about  him  that  be  began  to  act  with  that 
judgment  which  he  ought  to  hare  displayed  before.  In  the 
midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  of  balls  sweeping 
sway  those  who  encircled  him,  he  gave  his  orders,  and 
made  his  dispositions  with  the  most  perftct  coolness  and 
judgment.  It  was  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  never  began 
to  act  with  skill  until  the  batUe  was  going  against  him. 
He  was,  however,  a  robber.  He  went  halves  with  the 
contractors  and  commissaries  of  the  army.  I  signified 
to  him  often,  that  if  he  would  discontinue  his  peculations 
I  would  make  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  be  had  acquired  such  a 
kabit  that  ^be  could  not  keep  his  hands  ft-om  money.  On 
this  account  he  was  hated  by  the  soldiers,  who  mutinied 
against  him  three  or  (bur  times.  However,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  he  was  precious.  Had 
not  bis  bright  parts  been  sullied  by  avarice,  he  would 
have  been  a  great  man."  Massena  lived  through  all  the 
wars  of  Napoleon,  and  died  of  chagrin,  when  the  master. 
wlKNB  lie  adored,  was  aa  exile  at  St.  Helena. 


Dumerbion,  the  commander-in-chief,  with  ten 
thousand  men,  was  to  assail  the  enemy  in  front. 
Napoleon,  with  ten  thodsand  men,  marching  near^ 
er  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  was  to  seize  Uie  im- 
portant posts  there,  and  cut  off,  from  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  south,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  Thus, 
in  three  weeks  after  Napoleon  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  in  Nice, 
the  whole  force  of  the  French  was  in  motion.  The 
energy  of  the  youthful  general  was  immediately 
communicated  to  the  entire  army.  Desperate  and 
sanguinary  conflicts  ensued,  but  the  plan  was  tri- 
umphantly successful.  The  Piedmontese  troops, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  amazed  at  the  storm 
thus  suddenly  bursting  upon  them,  precipitately 
fled.  Saorgia,  the  principal  depot  of  the  alli^ 
forces,  and  well  stored  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition of  every  kind,  was  taken  by  the  French. 
Before  the  end  of  May  the  French  were  masters 
of  all  the  passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  their 
flags  were  waving  in  the  breeze  from  the  simi- 
mits  of  Mt.  Cenis,  Mt.  Tende,  and  Mt.  Finisterre. 
The  news  of  these  sudden  and  unexpected  vic- 
tories went  with  electric  speed  through  France. 
With  the  nation  in  general  the  honor  redounded 
to  Dumerbion  alone,  the  commander-in-chief  But 
in  the  army  it  was  well  understood  to  whose  ex- 
ertions and  genius  the  achievements  were  to  be 
attributed.  Though  as  yet  the  name  of  Napoleon 
had  hardly  been  pronounced  in  public,  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  in  the  army  were  daily  contem- 
plating, with  increasing  interest,  his  risbg  fame. 
Indeed  General  Dumerbion  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  sagacity  and  military  science  dis- 
played by  his  brigadier-general,  that  he  unresist- 
ingly surrendered  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the 
mind  of  Napoleon. 

An  incident  occurred,  during  this  brief  cam- 
paign, which  strikingly  illustrates  the  criminal 
disregard  which  Napoleon  entertained  for  human 
life.  It  was  then  the  custom  with  the  Conven- 
tion at  Paris  always  to  have  representatives  in 
the  army  to  report  proceedings.  The  wife  of 
one  of  these  representatives,  a  virtuous  and 
beautiful  woman,  fully  appreciated  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  Napoleon,  and  paid  him 
veiy  marked  attention.  Napoleon,  naturally  of 
a  grateful  disposition,  became  strongly  but  fra- 
ternally attached  to  her.  One  day  walking  out 
with  her  to  inspect  some  of  the  positions  of  the 
army,  merely  to  give  her  some  idea  of  an  en- 
gagement he  ordered  an  attack  upon  one  of  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  enemy.  A  brisk  skirmish 
immediately  ensued,  and  the  roar  of  artillery  and 
the  crackling  of  musketry  reverberated  sublimely 
through  the  Alps.  The  lady,  from  a  safe  emi- 
nence, looked  down  vrith  intensest  interest  upon 
the  novel  scene.  Many  lives  were  lost  on  both 
sides,  though  the  French  were  entirely  victorious. 
It  was,  however,  a  conflict  which  led  td^no  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  which  was  got  up  merely 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  lady.  Napoleon 
subsequently  often  alluded  to  this  wanton  ex- 
posure of  life  as  one  of  his  most  inexcusable  acts. 
He  never  ceased  to  regret  it. 

Some  years  after,  when  Napoleon  was  Ti^ 
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Consul,  thk  lady,  then  a  widow,  firiendleis,  and 
reduced  to  poverty,  made  her  appearance  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  tried  to  gain  access  to  Napoleon. 
He  was,  however,  so  hedged  in  by  the  etiquette 
of  royalty,  that  all  her  exertions  were  unavailing. 
One  day  he  was  riding  on  horseback  in  the  park, 
conversing  with  some  members  of  his  court,  when 
he  alluded  to  this  event,  which  he  so  deeply  de- 
plored.  He  was  informed  that  the  lady  was  then 
at  St.  Cloud.  He  immediately  sent  for  her,  and 
inquired  with  most  brotherly  interest  into  all  of 
her  history  during  the  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  they  parted.  When  he  heard  her  sad  tale 
of  misfortune,  he  said,  **  But  why  did  you  not 
sooner  make  your  wants  known  to  me."  '*Sire," 
she  replied,  "I  have  for  many  weeks  been  in 
vain  seeking  to  obtain  an  audience."  Alas !" 
he  exclaimed,  **  such  is  the  misfortune  of  those 
who  are  in  power."  He  immediately  made  ample 
provision  for  her  future  comfort. 

The  summer  months  rapidly  passed  away,  while 
the  French,  upon  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
were  fortifying  their  positions,  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  a  formidable  army  of  Austrians  and 
Piedmontese  combining  to  displace  them.  Na- 
poleon was  still  indefatigable  in  obtaining  a  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  all  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  in  studying  the  modes  of  moving, 
governing,  and  provisioning  armies,  and  eagerly 
watching  for  opportunities  to  work  out  his  destiny 
of  renown,  for  which  he  now  began  to  believe 
that  he  was  created. 

But  suddenly  he  was  arrested  on  the  following 
extraordinary  charge,  and  narrowly  escaped  losing 
his  head  on  the  guillotine.  When  Napoleon, 
during  the  preceding  winter,  was  engaged  in  the 
fortification  of  the  maritime  frontier,  he  proposed 
repairing  an  old  state  prison  at  Marseilles,  that 
it  might  serve  as  a  powder  magazine.  His  suc- 
cessor on  that  station,  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  this  plan,  so  evidently  judicious.  Some  dis- 
affected persons  represented  this  officer  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  as  building  a  second 
Bastile,  in  which  to  imprison  patriotic  citizens. 
He  was  accordingly  at  once  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  Here  he  so 
clearly  proved  that  the  plan  was  not  his  own, 
but  that  he  was  merely  carrying  out  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  predecessor,  that  he  was  released,  and 
orders  were  sent  for  the  arrest  of  Napoleon.  He 
was  seized,  and  for  fifteen  days  held  under  arrest. 
An  order,  however,  soon  came  from  Paris  for  his 
release.  An  ofiker  entering  his  room,  a  couple 
of  hours  after  midnight,  to  communicate  the 
tidings,  found,  much  to  his  astonishment,  Na- 
poleon dressed  and  seated  before  his  table,  with 
maps,  books,  and  charts  spread  out  before  him. 

"  What !"  inquired  his  friend,  **  are  you  not 
in  bed  yetl" 

''In  bed!"  Napoleon  repUed.  ''I  have  had 
my  sleep  and  am  already  risen." 

"  What,  so  early  1"  the  other  rejoined. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Napoleon,  "  so  early.  Two 
er  three  hours  of  sleep  are  enough  for  any  man." 

Though  the  representatives  of  the  government, 
ccHiscious  of  the  value  of  Napoleon*B  services, 


had  written  to  the  Convention,  making  such  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  that  he  was  immediately 
set  at  liberty,  still  they  saw  fit,  in  an  ungenerous 
attempt  at  self-justification,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
rank  as  general  of  artillery,  and  to  assign  him 
a  post  in  the  infantry  in  its  stead.  Napoleon, 
regarding  this  transfer  as  an  insult,  threw  up  his 
commission  in  disgust,  and  retired,  in  compara- 
tive indigence,  to  join  his  mother  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  who  were  now  residing  at  Marseilles. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  Napoleon  being 
then  24  years  of  age.  He  spent  the  winter  in 
comparative  inaction,  but  carefully  studying  the 
convulsions  of  the  times,  the  history  of  past  revo* 
lutions,  and  the  science  of  government.  Tired 
of  inactivity,  early  in  May  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
to  seek  employment.  He  was,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful. The  government  had  its  favorites  to 
reward  and  promote,  and  Napoleon,  deeply  cha- 
grined and  mortified,  found  all  his  ofifers  of  serv- 
ice rejected.  An  old  ofiicer  of  aitilleiy,  who  had 
seen  but  little  active  service,  was  president  of 
the  military  committee.  Rather  superciliously 
he  remarked  to  Napoleon,  whose  feminine  and 
youthful  appearance  did  not  indicate  that  he  was 
bom  to  command,  *'  You  are  too  young  to  occu- 
py stations  of  such  responsibility  as  you  seek." 
Napoleon  imprudently  retorted,  "  Presence  in 
the  field  of  battle,  sir,  ought  to  anticipate  the 
claim  of  years."  This  personal  reflection  so  an- 
noyed the  president  that  he  sought  rather  to  ob- 
struct than  to  aid  the  aspirations  of  the  young 
officer.  His  situation  became  daily  more  pain- 
ful, as  his  scanty  funds  were  rapidly  filing. 
He  even  formed  the  plan  of  going  to  Turkey  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  "  How 
singular  it  would  be,"  said  he,  at  this  time,  to  a 
companion,  "  if  a  little  Corsican  officer  were  to 
become  king  of  Jerusalem  !" 

One  gloomy  night  at  St.  Helena,  when  Na- 
poleon, unable  to  sleep,  was  endeavoring  to  be- 
guile the  weary  hours  by  conversation,  he  nar- 
rated the  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  his 
destitution  and  his  distress  in  these  early  days 
of  adversity.  '*  I  .was,  at  this  period,  on  one 
occasion  suffering  from  that  extreme  depression 
of  spirits  which  suspend  the  faculties  of  the 
brain,  and  render  life  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  I  had  just  received  a  letter  from  my 
mother,  revealing  to  me  the  utter  destitution  into 
which  she  was  plunged.  She  had  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  war  with  which  Corsica 
was  desolated,  and  was  then  at  Marseilles,  with 
no  means  of  subsistence,  and  having  naught  but 
her  heroic  virtues  to  defend  the  honor  of  her 
daughters  against  the  misery  and  the  corruption 
of  all  kinds  existing  in  the  manners  of  that  epoch 
of  social  chaos.  I  also,  deprived  of  my  salary 
and  with  exhausted  resources,  had  but  one  single 
dollar  in  my  pocket.  Urged  by  animal  instinct 
to  escape  from  prospects  so  gloomy  and  from 
sorrows  so  unendurable,  I  wandered  along  the  . 
banks  of  the  river,  feeling  that  it  was  unmanly 
to  oonmiit  suicide,  and  yet  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  do  so.  In  a  few  more  moments  I 
should  have  thrown  myself  into  the  watery  when 
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I  ran  against  an  individual,  dressed  like  a  simple 
mechanic,  who,  recognizing  me,  threw  himself 
upon  my  neck,  and  cried,  *  Is  it  you,  Napoleon  1 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again  !*  It  was  D^ 
masis,  an  old  friend  and  former  comrade  of  mine 
in  the  artillery  regiment.  He  had  emigrated,  and 
had  afterwaii  returned  to  France,  in  disguise, 
to  see  his  aged  mother. 

"  He  was  ahout  to  leave  me,  when  stopping, 
he  exclaimed,  *But  what  is  the  matter,  Na- 
poleon! You  do  not  listen  to  me!  You  do 
not  seem  glad  to  see  me!  What  misfortune 
threatens  you  1  You  look  to  me  like  a  madman 
about  to  kill  himself*  This  direct  appeal  to 
the  feelings  which  had  seized  upon  me,  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  my  mind,  that,  without  hesi- 
tation, I  revealed  to  him  every  thing.  '  Is  that 
allV  said  he,  unbuttoning  his  coarse  waistcoat, 
and  detaching  a  belt  which  he  placed  in  my 
hands.  *  Here  are  six  thousand  dollars  in  gold, 
which  I  can  spare  without  any  inconvenience. 
Take  them  and  relieve  your  mother.'  I  can  not 
to  this  day  explain  to  myself  how  I  could  have 
been  willing  to  receive  the  money,  but  I  seized 
the  gold  as  by  a  convulsive  movement,  and,  al 
most  frantic  with  excitement,  ran  to  send  it  to 
my  distressed  mother.  It  was  not  until  the 
money  had  left  my  hands  and  was  on  its  way  to 
Marseilles  that  I  reflected  upon  what  I  had  done. 
I  hastened  back  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
Demasis,  but  he  was  no  longer  there.  For  sev- 
eral days  continuously,  I  went  out  in  the  morn- 
ing and  returned  not  till  evening,  searching  every 
place  in  Paris  where  I  could  hope  to  find  him. 
All  the  researches  I  then  made,  as  well  as  those 
I  made  afler  my  accession  to  power,  were  in 
vain.  It  was  not  till  the  Empire  was  approach- 
ing its  fall  that  I  again  discovered  Demasis.  It 
was  now  my  turn  to  question  him,  and  to  ask 
him  what  he  had  thought  of  my  strange  conduct, 
and  why  I  had  never  heard  even  his  name  for 
fifteen  years.  He  replied  that  as  he  had  been 
in  no  need  of  money  he  had  not  asked  me  to  re- 
pay the  loan,  although  he  was  well  assured  that 
I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  reimbursing  him. 
But  he  feared  that  if  he  made  himself  known, 
that  I  should  force  him  to  quit  the  retirement  in 
which  he  lived  happily,  occup3dng  himself  with 
horticulture.  I  had  very  great  difliculty  in  mak- 
ing him  accept  sixty  thousand  dollars  as  an  im- 
perial reimbursement  for  the  six  thousand  lent  to 
his  comrade  in  distress.  I  also  made  him  accept 
the  office  of  director-general  of  the  crown  gar- 
dens, with  a  salary  of  six  thousand  dollairs  a  year, 
and  the  honors  of  an  officer  of  the  household.  I 
also  provided  a  good  situation  for  his  brother. 

"  Two  of  my  comrades  in  the  military  school, 
and  the  two  to  whom  I  was  most  closely  united 
by  the  sympathies  of  early  friendship,  had,  by 
one  of  those  mysteries  of  Providence  which  we 
often  witness,  an  immense  influence  upon  my 
destiny.  Demasis  arrested  me  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  about  to  commit  suicide ;  and  Phil- 
ippeau  prevented  my  conquest  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
Had  it  not  been  for  him  I  i^hould  have  been 
master  of  this  key  of  the  East.    I  should  have 


marched  upon  Constantinople,  and  have  estab- 
lished an  empire  in  Asia.'* 

But  reverses  began  now  to  attend  the  army 
in  Italy.  Defeat  followed  defeat.  They  were 
driven  by  the  Austrians  from  the  posts  to  wMch 
Napoleon  had  conducted  them,  and  were  retreat- 
ing before  their  foes.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safbty  were  in  great  trepidation.  In  their  igno- 
rance they  knew  not  what  orders  to  issue.  Some 
one  who  had  heard  of  Napoleon's  achievements 
among  the  Alps  suggested  his  name.  He  was 
called  into  the  meetings  of  the  committee  for 
advice.  The  local  and  technical  information  he 
had  acquired,  his  military  science,  and  the  vast 
resourees  of  his  highly  cultivated  mind,  placed 
him  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  committee. 
Though  young  in  years,  and  still  more  youthful 
in  appearance,  his  gravity,  his  serious  and  pen- 
sive thoughtfiilness,  gave  oracular  weight  to  his 
counsels,  and  his  plans  were  unhesitatingly  adopt- 
ed. He  had  studif*d  the  topography  of  the  Mar- 
itime Alps  with  the  most  enthusiastic  assiduity, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  windings  and  charac- 
teristics of  every  stream,  and  the  course  of 
mountain  ranges,  and  with  the  military  capabili- 
ties of  the  ravines  and  glens.  The  judicious 
dispositions  which  hfi  proposed  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  army  arrested  the  tide  of  Aus- 
trian conquest,  and  enabled  the  French,  though 
much  inferior  in  number  to  their  allied  foes,  to 
defend  the  positions  they  had  been  directed  to 
occupy.  During  all  this  time,  however,  while 
Nlpoleon,  in  the  committee-room  in  Paris,  was 
guiding  the  movements  of  the  army  in  Italy,  he 
was  studying  in  the  public  libraries,  during  every 
leisure  moment,  with  an  assiduity  so  intense  and 
inexhaustible  th^  it  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed had  he  been  inspired  with  the  highest 
ambition  for  literary  and  scientific  honors. 

In  his  occasional  evening  saunterings  along 
the  boulevards,  as  he  saw  the  effeminate  young 
men  of  that  metropolis,  rolling  in  luxury,  and,  in 
affected  speech,  criticising  this  tones  of  an  opera, 
singer,  or  the  exquisite  moulding  of  a  dancer's 
limbs,  ho  could  not  refhiin  from  giving  utterance 
to  his  contempt.  When  he  was  thus  one  even- 
ing treading  the  dusty  thoroughfares  and  looking 
upon  such  a  spectacle,  he  impatiently  exclaimed, 
**  Can  it  be,  that  upon  such  creatures  fortune  is 
willing  to  lavish  her  favora !  How  contemptible 
is  human  nature."  Though  Nq>oleon  secluded 
himself  entirely  from  haunts  of  revelry  and  scenes 
of  dissipation,  and  from  all  those  dissolute  courses 
into  which  the  young  men  of  those  days  so  reck- 
lessly plunged,  he  aidopted  this  eoune,  not  ap- 
parently from  any  conscientious  desire  to  do  tiiat 
which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  from 
what  has  been  called  "  the  expulsive  power  of 
new  affection."  Ambition  seemed  to  expel  from 
his  mind  every  other  passion.  The  craving  to 
obtain  renown  by  the  performance  of  great  and 
glorious  deeds;  the  desire  to  immortalize  his 
name,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  men  and  illus- 
trious benefactora  of  the  human  race,  had  infused 
itself  io  intensely  throughout  his  whole  nature, 
thAt  aniffiAl  passion  even  was  rent^ssed,  and,  all 
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the  oidinary  pursuits  of  worldly  pleasure  became 
in  his  view  frivolous  aud  contemptible.  His 
ambition  needed  but  the  spirit  of  religion  to 
sanctify  it,  to  make  it  as  noble  an  ambition  as 
ever  glowed  in  a  human  bosom.  But  alas!  it 
all  centred  in  himself.  He  wished  to  benefit  the 
human  race,  not  because  he  loved  his  fellow 
man,  but  that  he  might  immortalize  his  own 


At  this  time  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
was  any  religion  in  France.  Christianity  had 
been  all  but  universally  discarded.  The  priests 
had  been  banished ;  the  churches  demolished  or 
converted  into  temples  of  science  or  haunts  of 
merriment ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  de- 
nied, and  upon  the  gateways  of  the  grave-yards 
there  was  inscribed,  '*  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep." 
Napoleon  was  consequently  deprived  of  all  the 
influences  of  religion  in  the  formation  of  his 
character.  And  yet  his  mind  was  naturally,  if 
it  be  proper  so  to  speak,  a  devotional  mind.  His 
temperament  was  serious,  thoughtful,  and  pen- 
sive. The  grand  and  the  mysterious  engrossed 
and  overawed  him.  Even  his  ambition  was  not 
exulting  and  exhilarating,  but  sombre,  majestic, 
and  sublime.  He  thought  of  Herculean  toil  and 
sleepless  labor,  and  heroic  deeds.  For  ease,  and 
luxury,  and  self-indulgence,  he  had  no  desire,  but 
he  wbhed  to  be  the  greatest  of  men  by  accom- 
plishing more  than  any  other  mortal  had  ever 
accomplished.  Even  in  youth  life  had  but  few 
charms  for  him,  and  he  took  a  melancholy  view 
of  man's  earthly  pilgrimage,  after  asserting  that 
existence  was  not  a  blessing.  And  when  draw- 
ing near  to  the  close  of  li£s  he  asserted  that  he 
had  known  but  few  happy  moments  upon  earth, 
and  that  for  those  few  he  was  indebted  to  the 
love  of  Josephine. 

The  National  Convention  now  prepared  another 
constitution  for  the  adoption  of  the  people  of 
France.  The  executive  power,  instead  of  being 
pUced  in  the  hands  of  one  king,  or  president, 
was  intrusted  to  five  chiefs,  who  were  to  be 
called  Directors.  The  legislative  powers  were 
committed  to  two  bodies,  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  first,  corresponding  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  was  to  be  called  the  CouticU  ofAncUnU. 
It  was  to  consist  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  was  to  be  at  least  forty  years 
of  age,  and  a  married  man  or  a  widower.  An 
unmarried  man  was  not  considered  worthy  of  a 
post  of  such  responsibility  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  The  second  body  was  called  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  from  the  number  of  members 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed.  It  corresponded 
with  our  House  of  Representatives,  and  each  of 
iu  members  was  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

This  constitution  was  far  superior  to  any  other 
which  had  yet  been  formed.  It  was  framed  by 
the  moderate  republicans,  who  wished  to  establish 
a  republican  government,  protecting  France  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  royalists,  who  would  re- 
establish the  Bourbons  upon  the  throne,  and  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  misrule  of  the  violent 
Jacobins,  who  wished  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of 
tenor.    This  constitution  was  sent  down  to  the 


primaiy  assemblies  of  the  people,  for  their  adop- 
tion or  rejection.  It  was  accepted  promptly  in 
neariy  all  the  rural  districts,  and  was  adopted  by 
acclamation  in  the  army. 

The  city  of  Paris  was  divided  into  ninety-six 
sections,  or  wards,  in  each  of  which,  as  in  our 
cities,  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  ward  as- 
sembled at  the  polls.  When  the  constitution 
was  tendered  to  these  several  sections  of  Paris, 
forty-eight  of  them  voted  in  its  favor,  while  forty- 
six  rejected  it.  The  royalists  and  the  Jacobins, 
the  two  extremes,  united  in  the  opposition,  each 
party  hoping  that  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
vention their  own  views  might  obtain  the  prece- 
dence. The  Convention  declared  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  nation  had  every  where  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  new  constitution,  and  they  prepared 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  The  opposing 
sections,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  began  to  arm, 
resolved  upon  violent  resistance.  The  Parisian 
mob,  ever  ready  for  an  outbreak,  joined  most 
heartily  with  their  more  aristocratic  leaders,  and 
all  Paris  seemed  to  be  rousing  to  attack  the  Con- 
vention. The  National  Guard,  a  body  of  soldiers 
corresponding  with  the  American  militia,  though 
far  better  officered,  equipped,  and  drilled,  joined 
promptly  the  insurgents.  The  insurrection-gun 
was  fired,  the  tocsin  tolled,  and  the  gloomy, 
threatening  masses,  marshaled  under  able  lead* 
ers,  swarmed  through  the  streets.  The  Conven- 
tion was  in  the  utmost  state  of  trepidation ;  for 
in  those  days  of  anarchy,  blood  flowed  like  water, 
and  life  had  no  sacredness.  It  was  not  a  mob 
of  a  few  hundred  straggling  men  and  boys  who 
were  to  surround  their  hall  with  bootings  and 
to  break  their  windows ;  but  a  formidable  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  in  battle  array,  with  ar- 
tillery and  musketry,  headed  by  veteran  generals, 
who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  old  monarchy, 
with  gleaming  banners  and  trumpet  tones,  were 
marching  down  firom  all  quarters  of  the  city,  upon 
the  Tuileries.  To  meet  this  foe  the  Convention 
had  at  its  command  but  five  thousand  regular 
troops ;  and  it  was  uncertain  but  that  they,  in 
the  moment  of  peril,  might  fraternize  with  the 
insurgents.  General  Menou  was  appointed,  by 
the  Convention,  to  quell  the  insurrection.  He 
marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  intense- 
ly interested  in  the  passing  scenes,  followed  the 
solid  columns  of  Menou.  But  the  general,  a 
mild  and  inefficient  man,  with  no  nerve  to  meet 
such  a  crisis,  was  alarmed  in  view  of  the  numbers 
and  the  influence  of  his  antagonists,  and  retired 
before  them.  Shouts  of  victory  resounded  from 
the  National  Guard,  through  all  the  streets  of 
Paris.  They  were  greatly  emboldened  by  this 
triumph,  and  felt  confident  that  the  regular  troops 
would  not  dare  to  fire  upon  the  citizens.  The 
shades  of  night  were  now  settling  down  over  the 
agitated  dty.  Napoleon  having  witnessed  the 
unsuccessful  mission  of  Menou,  ran  through  the 
streets  to  the  Tuileries,  and  ascending  the  galle- 
ry where  the  Convention  was  assembled,  con- 
ten^>lated,  with  a  marble  brow  and  a  heart  ap- 
parently unagitatad,  the  scene  of  consternation 
there.    It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  at  nigl^t,  and     ^ 
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the  doom  of  the  Convention  seemed  sealed.  In 
the  utmost  alarm  Menou  was  dismissed,  and  the 
unlimited  conmiand<of  the  troops  intrusted  to 
Barras.  The  office  was  full  of  peril.  Success- 
ful resistance  seemed  impossible,  and  unsuccess- 
ful was  certain  death.  Barras  hesitated,  when 
suddenly  he  recollected  Napoleon,  whom  he  had 
known  at  Toulon,  and  whose  military  science 
and  energy,  and  reckless  disregard  of  his  own 
life,  and  of  the  lives  of  all  others,  he  well  remem- 
bered. He  immediately  exclaimed,  "  I  know  the 
man  who  can  defend  us,  if  any  one  can.  It  is 
a- young  Corsican  officer,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
whose  military  abilities  I  witnessed  at  Toulon. 
He  is  a  man  who  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony." 
Napoleon  was  in  the  galleiy  at  the  time,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  eye  of  Barras  chancing 
to  light  upon  him,  caused  the  suggestion. 

He  was  immediately  introduced  to  the  Con- 
vention. They  expected  to  see  a  man  of  gigantic 
frame  and  soldierly  bearing,  brusque  and  im- 
perious. To  their  surprise  there  appeared  before 
them  a  small,  slender,  pale-faced,  smooth-cheeked 


young  man,  apparently  about  eighteen  years  ot 
age.  The  president  said,  "  Arc  you  willing  to 
undertake  the  defense  of  the  Convention  V 
— "Yes!"  was  the  cahn,  laconic  reply.  After 
a  moment*s  hesitation,  the  president  continued, 
"  Arc  you  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under* 
taking  1 "  Napoleon  fixed  that  eagle  glance  upon 
him,  which  few  could  meet,  and  not  quail  before 
it,  and  replied,  **  Perfectly ;  and  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  accomplishing  that  which  I  undertake. "  There 
was  something  in  the  tone  and  the  manner  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  which  secured  for  him  im- 
mediately the  coniidence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  House.  His  spirit  so  calm  and  imperturbable, 
in  the  midst  of  a  scene  so  exciting,  impressed 
them  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  no  common  powers.  After 
the  exchange  of  a  few  more  words.  Napoleon 
said,  "  One  condition  is  indispensable.  I  must 
have  the  unlimited  conmiand,  entirely  untram- 
meled  by  any  orders  frcm  the  Convention."  It 
was  no  time  for  debate,  and  there  was  unhesita- 
ting acquiescence  in  his  demand. 


NAPOLEON  BEFORE  THE  CONVENTION. 


The  promptness,  energy,  and  unfailing  resources 
of  Napoleon,  were  now  most  conspicuously  dis- 
played. At  Sablons,  about  five  miles  from  Paris, 
there  was  a  powerful  park  of  artillery,  consisting 
of  fifty  heavy  guns.  Napoleon  instantly  dis- 
patched Murat,  with  a  party  of  dragoons  to  take 
those  guns,  and  bring  them  to  the  Tuileries. 
They  were  seized  by  the  mounted  troops,  but  a 
few  moments  before  a  party  of  infantiy  arrived 
from  the  sections,  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
insurgents,  though  more  numerous,  dared  not 
attack  the  dragoons,  and  the  guns  were  taken  in 
safety,  to  N^>oleon ;  and  he  disposed  th^pi,  heav- 
ily charged  with  grape  shot,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
sweep  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  Convention. 


The  activity  of  the  young  general  knew  not  a 
moment's  intermission.  He  was  every  where 
during  the  night,  giving  directions,  infusing 
energy,  and  inspiring  courage.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  fearful  odds  against  him ;  for  with 
five  thousand  troops  he  was  to  encounter  forty 
thousand  men,  well  armed,  well  disciplined,  and 
under  experienced  officers.  They  could  easily 
besiege  him,  and  starve  him  into  surrender. 
They  could,  from  behind  barricades,  and  from 
housetops  and  chamber  windows,  soon  so  thin 
out  his  ranks,  that  resistance  would  be  hopeless. 
The  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  however,  had 
no  conception  of  the  firm,  indomitable,  unflinching  , 
spirit  which  they  were  to  encounter.     They  did  . 
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not  belitre  that  any  one  would  dare  to  fire  upon 
the  citlsens  of  Paris.  The  Convention  were 
arouaed  to  a  moat  lively  aense  of  the  serious 
aspect  of  aflfaira,  when  in  the  gloom  of  night 
eight  hundred  muskets  were  brought  in  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  cartridges,  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, to  arm  the  members  as  a  corps  of  reserve. 
This  precaution  indicated  to  them  the  foil  extent 
of  the  danger,  and  also  the  unwavering  determ- 
ination of  the  one  who  was  intrusted  with  their 
defense.  As  the  light  of  morning  dawned  upon 
the  city,  the  TuUeries  presented  the  aspect  of 
an  intrenched  camp.  Napoleon  had  posted  his 
guns  so  as  to  sweep  all  the  bridges  and  all  the 
avenues,  through  which  an  opposing  force  could 
approach  the  capital.  His  own  imperturbable 
calmness  and  firmness  and  confidence,  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  troops  he  commanded.  The 
few  laconic  words  with  which  he  addressed 
them,  like  electric  fire  penetrated  their  hearts, 
and  secured  devotion,  even  to  death,  to  his  service. 
The  alarm  bells  were  now  ringing,  and  the 
generaU  beating  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
armed  hosts,  in  dense  black  masses,  were  mus- 
tering at  their  appointed  rendezvous,  and  pre- 
paring to  march  in  solid  columns  upon  the  Con- 
vention. The  members  in  their  seats,  in  silence 
and  awe,  awaited  the  fearful  assault,  upon  whose 
issue  their  lives  were  suspended.  Napoleon, 
pale  and  solemn,  and  perfectly  calm,  imperturb- 
able and  determined,  had  completed  all  his  ar- 
rangements, and  was  waiting,  resolved  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  first  blow  should  fall  upon 
his  assailants,  and  that  he  would  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  second.  Soon  the  enemy 
were  seen  advancing  from  every  direction,  in 
masses  which  perfectly  filled  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  city.  With  exultant  music  and  waving 
banners,  they  marched  proudly  on  to  attack  the 
besieged  band  upon  every  side,  and  confident, 
from  their  overpowering  numbers,  of  an  easy 
victory.  They  did  not  believe  that  the  few  and 
feeble  troops  of  the  Convention  would  dare  to 
resist  the  people,  but  cherished  the  delusion  that 
a  very  few  shots,  from  their  own  side,  would  put 
all  opposition  to  fiight.  Thus,  unhesitatingly, 
they  came  within  the  sweep  of  the  grape-shot, 
with  which  Napoleon  had  charged  his  guns  to 
the  muzzle.  But  seeing  that  the  troops  of  the 
Convention  stood  firm,  awaiting  their  approach, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  advancing  columns  leveled 
their  muskets  and  discharged  a  volley  of  bullets 
at  their  enemies.  It  was  the  signal  for  an  in- 
stantaneous discharge,  direct,  sanguinary,  mer- 
ciless from  every  battery.  In  quick  succession 
explosion  followed  explosion,  and  a  perfect  storm 
of  grape-shot  swept  the  thronged  streets.  The 
pavements  were  covered  with  the  mangled  and 
the  dead.  The  columns  wavered — the  storm  still 
continued ;  they  turned — the  storm  still  raged  un- 
abated ;  they  fled  in  utter  dismay  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  the  storm  still  pursued  them.  Then  Na- 
poleon commanded  his  little  division  impetuously 
to  follow  the  fugitives,  and  to  continue  the  dis- 
^rge,  but  with  blank  cartridges.  As  the  thun- 
der of  these  heavy  guns  revexberated  along  the 
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streets,  the  insurgents  dispersed  through  evecjr 
available  lane  and  alley,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  foe  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Napoleon 
sent  his  division  into  every  section  and  disarmed 
the  inhabitants,  that  there  could  be  no  re-gatheiw 
ing.  He  then  ordered  the  dead  to  be  buried,- 
and  the  wounded  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hospitals, 
and  then,  with  his  pale  and  marble  brow  as  un- 
moved as  if  no  event  of  any  great  importance 
had  occurred,  ho  returned  to  his  head-quarters 
at  the  Tuileries. 

"  How  could  you^"  said  a  lady,  '*  thus  merci*. 
lessly  fire  upon  your  own  countrymen  V*  "A> 
soldier,"  he  coolly  replied,  "  is  but  a  machine  to 
obey  orders.  This  is  my  seal,  which  I  have  im- 
pressed upon  Paris.'*  Subsequently  Napoleon 
never  ceased  to  regret  the  occurrence ;  and  tried' 
to  forget,  and  to  have  others  forget  that  he  had 
ever  deluged  the  streets  of  Paris  with  the  blood 
of  Frenchmen. 

Thus  Napoleon  established  the  new  goveni- 
ment  of  France  called  the  Directoiy,  from  the 
five  Directors,  who  composed  its  executive.  But 
a  few  months  passed  away  before  Napoleon,  by 
moral  power,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood,  overthrew  the  constitution  which  his  un- 
pitying  artillery  had  thus  established  Imme- 
diately after  the  quelling  of  the  sections,  Napo> 
leon  was  triumphantly  received  by  the  Conven- 
tion. It  was  declared,  by  unanimous  resolve, 
that  his  energy  had  saved  the  Republic.  His 
friend  Barras,  became  one  of  the  Directors,  and 
Napoleon  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  Interior,  and  intrusted  with  the 
military  defense  and  government  of  the  metrop- 
olis. The  defeat  of  the  insurgents  was  the  death- 
blow to  all  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists,  and  seemed 
to  establish  the  Republic  upon  a  permanent 
foundation.  'Napoleon  manifested  the  natural 
clemency  of  his  disposition  very  strongly  in  this 
hour  of  triumph.  When  the  Convention  would 
have  executed  Menou  as  a  traitor,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  and  obtained  his  acquittal.  He  urged,  and 
successfully,  that  as  the  insurgents  were  now 
harmless,  they  should  not  be  punished,  but  that 
a  vail  of  oblivion  should  be  thrown  over  all  their 
deeds.  The  Convention,  influenced  not  a  little 
by  the  spirit  of  Napoleon,  now  honorably  dis- 
solved itself)  by  passing  an  act  of  general  am- 
nesty for  all  past  ofifenses,  and  surrendering  the 
government  to  the  Directory. 

The  situation  of  Napoleon  was  now  flattering 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  but  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  The  distinguished  services  he  had  ren- 
dered ;  the  high  rank  he  had  attained,  and  the 
ample  income  at  his  disposal,  gave  him  a  very 
elevated  position  in  the  public  view.  The  emi- 
nence he  had  now  attained  was  not  a  sudden 
and  accidental  outbreak  of  celebrity.  It  was  the 
result  of  long  years  of  previous  toil.  He  was 
now  reaping  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  he  had 
sown  hi  his  incessant  application  to  study  in  the 
military  school ;  in  his  continued  devotion  to 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  after  he  became 
an  ofllicer ;  in  his  energy,  and  feariessness,  and 
untuing  assiduity  at  Toulon;  in  hia^deTe  of    j 
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THE  TREASON  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLD.* 


BY   BENSON   J.   L08SIN0. 


BENEDICT    ARNOLD. 

THE  defection  of  Arnold,  and  his  attempt  to 
betny  the  strong  post  of  West  Point  and 
its  dependencies  into  the  power  of  the  British 
army,  was  the  ripened  head  of  faction  which 
had  been  festering  in  the  Legislature  and  the 
Camp  for  more  than  three  years.  The  stem  and 
disinterested  patriotism  which  marshaled  a  be- 
leaguering army  around  Boston,  and  declared, 
in  solemn  council,  the  thirteen  Anglo-American 
colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  states,  had 
become  diluted  by  the  commingling  -of  selfish 
ambition.  Already  Church,  Duche,  Galloway, 
Zubley,  and  other  smaller  traitors  who,  like 
Peter,  were  courageous  when  danger  appeared 
remote,  and  boasted  loudly  of  their  love  for  the 
patriot  cause,  until  the  hour  of  its  trial  came, 
had  denied  their  allegiance  to  the  new  faith  by 
words  or  deeds,  and  gojre  countenance  to  mul- 
titudes of  the  weak,  timid,  and  unprincipled, 
^ho  openly,  qspoused  the  cause  of  the  king. 
,  A?  !thfi  contest  advanced,  and  the  night  of  the 
RevplutioQ  grew  darker,  ambitious  men  became 
^Ider;  and,  already,  general  officers  and  their 
minions  had  secretly  plotted  against  the  good 
Washington,  and  found  abettors  in  Congress. 
Arnold,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
^ltrigues,  for  none  made  him  a  confidant,  and  he 
seldom  confided  in  others.  Yet  it  was  not  until 
his  bolder  act  alarmed  the  whole  people,  and 
awakened  them  to  vigilance  and  the  keenest 
scrutiny  of  the  conduct  of  their  officers  in  the 
fialdf  that  the  &ctious  spirit  was  abashed.  In  his 
treason  it  culminated — ^it  came  to  a  head ;  in  his 
failure  it  waned — it  discharged  its  impurities, 
and  healthier  action  ensued. 
The  time  when  Amo]d*s  defection  was  dis- 


*  The  eagny\TigB  which  illustrate  this  article,  are  ttom 
Lossing'a  PieUnial  Field-Book  of  the  Revohitionj  now  to 
course  ofpabUeatlon  hy  Harper  and  Brothers 


covered,  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  was  the  gloomi- 
est period  of  the  war.  Public  credit  had  sunk  to 
the  lowest  point  of  distrust.  No  prestige  of  a  great 
achievement  during  the  campaign,  like  that  of  the 
capture  of  Burgojrne,  could  secure  loans  abroad 
The  people  of  America  were  impoverished  and 
discouraged.  The  whole  business  of  the  country 
was  controlled  by  heartless  speculators.  The 
continental  bills  had  so  depreciated  that  seven 
hundred  dollars  in  paper  sold  for  one  dollar  in 
specie.  The  governmental  machinery  of  the  Con- 
federation worked  inefficiently.  New  York  city. 
the  Virginia  sea-board,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  French  anny  under  Rocham- 
beau,  whose  advent  gave  such  joy  and  hope  to  the 
patriots,  was  lying  idle  at  Newport,  unwilling  to 
engage  in  a  campaign  till  another  spring.  In  this 
hour  of  its  weakness  and  distress,  Arnold  sought 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  country,  for  the  wicked  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  petty  spite ;  for  the  base  con- 
sideration of  paltry,  perishing  gold ! 

Arnold  was  innately  wicked  and  treachorous. 
The  mother  who  bore  him  was  an  exemplar  of 
piety  and  sweetness  of  character,  and  daily  coun- 
seled her  boy  with  words  of  heavenly  wisdom 
Yet,  from  eariiest  childhood  he  was  wayward, 
disobedient,  reckless,  and  profane.  A  stranger 
to  physical  fear,  and  always  heedless  of  the  con- 
sequences resulting  from  action,  his  hands  wert 
ever  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  a  perverse  nature 
or  the  impulses  of  circumstances.  When  the 
toosin  of  Freedom  was  sounded  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  his  impetuous  spirit  was  aroused, 
and  his  feelings  assumed  the  character  of  the 
most  zealous  patriotism.  He  was  doubtless  sin- 
cere, and  went  into  the  contest  with  a  soul  filled 
with  desires  to  cast  back  the  surges  of  despotism, 
which  were  beating  higher  and  higher  against 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  His  brave  exploits 
on  Lake  Champlain ;  his  wondrous  journey 
through  the  wilderness  from  the  Kenncbeck  to 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  his  assault  on  the  capital  of 
the  Canadas,  and  his  brilliant  deeds  at  Ridge- 
field,  Conipo,  and  Saratoga  excited  the  astortish- 
ment  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  Con- 
gress awarded  him  special  honors,  and  the  name 
of  Arnold  was  a  host  in  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment. As  a  soldier  and  leader  he  was  the  brav- 
est of  the  brave,  skillful  and  high-souled ;  but  in  ^ 
his  social  relations  he  was  a  moral  coward,  de- 
ceptive, mean-spirited,  and  debased.  Washing- 
ton admired  his  military  genius,  but  despised  his 
avarice,  selfishness,  and  profligacy.  He  was 
ever  distrustful  of  his  patriotism,  because  hr 
lacked  the  essential  elements  of  that  virtue,  ex- 
cept personal  courage.  He  was  disliked  by  the 
leading  men  in  the  army,  for  he  quarreled  with 
all  his  peers,  and  was  reserved  toward  his  sub* 
ordinates.  His  avarice  was  notorious.  "  Money 
is  this  man's  God,  and  to  get  enough  of  it,  he 
would  sacrifice  his  country,*'  said  Colonel  Brown, 
in  a  hand-bill,  almost  four  years  before  Arnold's 
defection.  From  the  hour  when  temptation  lured' 
him  at  Montreal  and  St.  John's,  till  the  termin- 
ation of  his  command  in  Philadelphia^  he  was' 
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tnUii^4  Uf  t>*#  /-tfio^,  «»f  mUich  th^  men  the 
v^^rUii  Mi|»|ifyft^«  7hi4  U^Un%^  utd  the 
>i//ji«  of  l*/*f«  j/^#T4ii**rf  reward^  by  which  be 
rij/i/f»t  f^'ttAve  lii/#i«elf  <^  h^^vy  and  iivrrea«in{f 
t'uAm.ftititmii^tln,  tfzUn^timhM  hU  ptiri/xUm,  and 
f/^^z-k/zfiM)  ^iirii  i/i  tli«  t«4d  f  re-rruinefice  of  a  mer- 

Vf'im  f'.nm  U»  ttnUUn^,  th*  WfrfM  UntH  mtm 

IV'  ^^  V*uunt\f  /ff  yum  mMitnm  ', 
fitil  M»>)r  wwf«  uury*A  t/jr  hat',  f/r  wiab  to  cllmib 

'I  li«  fiiifit«ul  «lM/'|M  fif  f  Mrrf,  in  kiUrra  t>old 
'iU$  wnt^  ik**ir  nittittm  up^m  tltii  mrnAi  of  ttivKi; 

'I  Itt-niitr*}  l^M-ir  rnrm-w  MmiA  virtiifl  dH  enfold  — 
IHit,  Affiidd  '  IhtiMi  li«d  nww  ,  'iwm  «11  fm  ■ordtd  gold. 
E»titLLB  Ahna  Ltwia. 

Ill  roMN«M(iiitrir«  of  a  \m\  wound  received  in 
ti(N  U'ii  whilo  tfriliaiitly  ntftitin((  at  8arato((a  (and 
wliifli  witN  y«it  ijrihiiai«M)),  Arnold  wan  not  At  for 
fii'livfi  MiTvii'ii  whiin  the  HriltNh  evacuated  Phila- 
ili*l|>)ilM  ill  thn  N|»rlti((  of  177H.  Wushinffton,  de- 
«irnuM  of  k<*fi|itiiK  him  eiiiployrd,  appointed  him 
MiililHry  ((ovnriior  of  that  rity,  in  command  of  a 
Miiiull  corpN  of  Motdlitm  Komi  of  iihow,  and  feel* 
tMK  (hit  tniiMtrtuhcr  of  his  Hlution,  Arnold  adopted 
t%  Nlylit  of  llvlitK  liifoinjmtlhid  with  hit  rcfourcei 
mid  Chu  rliuriirtnr  of  a  r««puhliran.  Ho  made  the 
line  ohl  iiiAiiiion  of  Willinni  IViin  hit  residence ; 
kitpt  n  i*o»t(*h  niid  four;  unve  splondid  soirees  and 
Imiim|U(«IH|  and  olmriiied  the  tfuycr  portion  of  Phil- 
nilol|ililfi  Mooiely  with  his  princely  displays.  His 
nI  til  ion,  nnd  (he  splendor  of  his  cqulpaj^e,  oapti- 
vuIimI  (till  ditu|{h(er  of  Kdwunl  Shippeii,  a  leading 
liiVidiMli  and  ul\orwarit  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 
lUtr  hiMuity  and  aiMMunpllshinents  won  the  heart 
ol  (ho  Widower  of  forty.  She  had  bloomed  but 
t«iuh(evu  summers,  ami  adudrrrs  of  every  deforce 
cuve(ed  her  smiles;  yet  she  gave  her  hand  lo 


7'ue  'zcj  i^m  j  uxdkfr  i 

h^  iifnaat  act:nc 
u.a  vr^ri^%.  wad.  ^ca, 

eoa.riKf;*  9rx£JL     TW  ysf  h  ^ 
laf  a  ^  J I  n '  —  1 
O'.fis*::-  ',€  re 

^jEMc  to  »e  aaf;-^: 

Afier  a  ^oaj  «i asae  is,am  » 
trx4.  aerf  i»d  ^z^  «r  tv«  aT  l«r 
;^eirrr«d  *^^^M  his.     Tbe  i— il 


risuad  br  the  ConaoAd 

Ujtt  ferkma^  the  ^sty  v^  Uhe 

eacy.     "imr  pre^fssinnr  fce  aasdi,  *'i>tfc»< 

eatofaa     F — i  'hr  -V^ —  if  i  ftnh  iiraiihn 

the  huare of  «ar  inest  ac^eevoHBte.     TkaleaaB 

ii»dvefte»ee  nay  lob  «s  of  the  pnhbc  fcv«r,  a» 

hanl  to  be  aeqoired.     I  iff|wiiiiay<!  joa  Car  hav-* 

i&f  iorgoUea  that,  in  propoitMa  as  jo«  had  vos- 

'  dered  yoorsetf  fonindable  to  ovr  rwiiis,  y%m 

should  have  beca  foarded  and  tcnpentc  m  yamr 

I  deportiDCiiA  toward  your  feljofi-<i»HiHia.    £xb3)it 

'  anew  thoae  noble  qoalitiea  wliidi  h&ve  plagad 

'  yoQ  on  the  list  of  our  nost  ▼alned  ronMMiwkira 

:  I  will  myself  fiinish  you,  as  £u-  aa  it  may  be  m 

my  power,  with  oppoitmulies  of  regainnif  the 

eateem  of  your  oountiy." 

What  ponisfameot  oould  hare  been  lighter! 
Vet  Arnold  was  greatly  irritated.  He  had  an- 
ticipated a  full  acquittal,  and  a  triumphant  Txn- 
dication  of  his  honor.  Even  thia  alight  pnniah- 
ment  deeply  wounded  hia  pride,  and  instead  of 
receiving  it  with  the  generous  feelings  of  true 
honor  arid  dignity,  he  resented  it  as  a  meditated 
wrong.  The  rank  weed  of  treason  was  already 
growing  luxuriantly  in  his  heart,  for  he  had  been 
for  nine  months  in  secret  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  in  New  York ;  now  it  bloomed,  and 
its  fruit  expanded  under  the  genial  heat  of  in- 
tense hatred,  fed  by  mortified  pride,  foiled  ambi- 
tion, the  pressure  of  embarrassments,  the  want 
of  employment,  intercourse  with  loyalists,  and  a 
sense  of  public  injustice. 

When  the  great  fete,  called  the  Misehiama  was 
given  in  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  General  Sir 
William  Howe,  on  his  departure  from  America 
in  the  spring  of  1778,  Captain  John  Andrd  waa 
the  most  active  and  talented  officer  engaged  in 
its  preparation.  He  was  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a 
painter.  Thwarted  in  an  engagement  of  mar^ 
riage  with  the  ohurming  Honora  Sneyd,  by  the 
unwise  scruples  of  her  fiither,  on  account  of  the 
suitor*s  youth  and  obscurity,  Andre  placed  in  his 
bosom  the  miniature  of  his  idol,  painted  by  hia 
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JOHN    ANUKK. 

own  hands,  joined  the  army,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica  to  seek,  in  the  excitement  of  the  camp,  an 
alleviation  of  suflferings  inflicted  by  disappointed 
love.  He  landed  in  Canada;  was  captured  at 
St.  John's  on  the  Sorel,  where  he  saved  the  pic- 
ture of  Honora  by  concealing  it  in  his  mouth ; 
was  taken  to  Pennsylvania;  was  exchanged,  and 
finally  rejoined  the  army  in  New  York. 

Among  the  young  ladies  of  Philadelphia  who 
graced  the  Mischianza,  was  the  gay  and  brilliant 
Margaret  Shippen,  who  afterward  became  the 
wife  of  Arnold.  Andrd  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
her  &ther*s  table,  and  Margaret  continued  her 
acquaintance  with  him,  by  epistles,  even  after 
her  marriage.     Through  this  channel  her  hus- 


SIB    HKSTRY   CLINTON. 


band  opened  a  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  and  then  quartered  in  New 
York.  For  a  long  time  Arnold's  letters  were 
vague.  His  advances  were  slow  and  cautious. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Gustavus^  and  couched 
his  letters  in  commercial  phrases.  Profound 
secrecy  was  observed  by  both.  Arnold's  wife, 
it  is  believed,  was  ignorant  of  the  true  intent  of 
her  husband's  letters,  and  Clinton  had  no  other 
confidant  than  Andre  and  Colonel  Beverly  Rob- 
inson. The  latter  was  the  son-in-law  of  Fred- 
erick Phillipse,  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in 
America  Twenty  years  before,  Washington, 
then  a  Virginia  colonel,  had  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
talities of  his  house,  and  there  became  enamored 


of  Mary  Phillipse,  the  betrothed  of  Roger  Mor- 
ris, his  old  companion  in  arms  in  the  battle  of 
Monongahela  Of  course  his  suit  was  rejected, 
and  the  young  soldier  gave  his  heart  and  hand 
to  a  charming  widow  of  his  own  province.  Rob- 
inson had  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the 
American  officers.  He  early  espoused  the  pa- 
triot cause,  even  as  early  as  the  era  of  the  Stamp 
Act ;  but  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  promulgated,  he  was  unwilling  to  accede  to 
so  bold  a  measure  as  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  he  took  up  arms  for  the  king. 
West  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  fifty  miles  above 
New  York,  made  strong  by  nature,  and  strength- 
ened by  art,  was  an  object  of  covetous  desire  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  It  was  the  key  to  the  north- 
em  country  and  the  route  to  Canada,  and  the 
strong  link  of  co-operation  between  the  patriots 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  Arnold  knew 
its  value  to  both  parties,  and  he  resolved  to  make 
its  betrayal  the  equivalent  for  personal  honors 
and  a  large  sum  of  money.  When  his  determi- 
nation was  fixed,  and  his  plans  were  arranged, 
his  deportment  was  suddenly  changed.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  sullen  and  indifierent ;   now  his 
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patriotism  glowed  with  all  the  apparent  ardor  of 
Ms  earlier  career.  Hitherto  he  had  pleaded  the 
had  state  of  his  wounds  as  an  excuse  for  inac- 
tion; now  they  healed  rapidly.  He  was  now 
anxious  to  join  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and 
to  General  Schuyler,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and 
other  influential  men  in  Congress,  he  expressed 
his  impatience  to  be  in  the  camp  or  the  field. 
Rejoiced  at  the  change,  and  believing  him  sin- 
cere, they  wrote  letters  to  Washington  com- 
mendatory of  Arnold,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
intimation,  suggested  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  West  Point.  At  the  same  tim6 
Arnold  visited  the  camp  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  expressed  his  desire 
to  have  a  command,  like  that  at  West  Point,  for 
his  wounds  would  not  now  allow  him  to  perform 
active  service  on  horseback  in  the  field.  Wash- 
ington was  surprised,  but,  unsuspicious  of  wrong, 
acceded  to  his  request,  and  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1780,  gave  him  written  instructions.  His  com- 
mand included  West  Point  and  its  dependencies 
from  Stony  Point  to  Fishkill. 


ROBINSON  8  HOUSE. 

Upon  a  fertile  plateau,  high  above  the  river, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofly  hills,  nearly 
opposite  West  Point,  was  the  confiscated  country 
seat  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  a  spacious 
mansion  for  the  times,  and  now  a  pleasant  resi- 
dence. There  Arnold  established  his  quarters, 
and  elaborated  his  wicked  scheme  ;  and  there  he 
was  joined  by  his  wife  and  infant  son,  when  his 
plans  were  ripe,  and  his  treason  almost  consum- 
mated. 

It  was  a  part  of  Washington's  plan  for  the 
autumn  campaign,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  the  combined  French 
and  American  forces,  the  former  to  approach  by 
the  way  of  Long  Island,  and  the  other  by  crossing 
Kingsbridge  at  the  head  of  York,  or  Manhattan 
Island.  Arnold  communicated  the  details  of  this 
pkn  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  proposed  that 
when  the  assailants  approached,  a  large  British 
force  should  proceed  up  the  Hudson  to  the  High- 
lands in  a  flotilla  under  Admiral  Rodney,  when 
the  traitor  should  surrender  West  Point  and  its 
dependencies,  excusing  himself  with  the  plea  of 
a  weak  garrison.  The  anticipated  result  was  a 
retreat  of  Washington  toward  the  Highlands  to 


regain  the  fortress  and  save  his  ample  stores^ 
and  the  probable  capture  of  the  French  army. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  delighted  with  the 
plan,  and  eagerly  sought  to  cany  it  out.  Hither- 
to he  was  not  certified  of  the  real  name  and 
character  of  Gustavus^  although  for  some  months 
he  had  suspected  him  to  be  General  Arnold. 
Unwilling  to  proceed  further  upon  uncertainties, 
he  proposed  sending  an  ofllicer  to  some  point 
near  the  American  lines  to  have  a  personal  in- 
terview with  his  correspondent.  Arnold  con- 
sented, and  insisted  that  young  Andre,  now  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  and  high  in 
the  confidence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  should  be 
the  ofl^cer  sent.  They  agreed  to  meet  at  Dobb's 
Ferry,  upon  the  Neutral  Ground,  some  twenty 
miles  above  New  York.  Thither  Andrd,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Robinson,  proceeded ;  but  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  water-guard  prevented 
the  approach  of  Arnold,  and  the  conference  was 
deferred. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  anxious  to  eflfect  definite  ar- 
rangements with  Arnold,  sent  the  Vulture  sloop- 
of-war  up  the  river,  as  far  as  Tel- 
ler's Point,  nearly  opposite  Haver- 
straw,  with  Colonel  Robinson  on 
board.  That  oflicer,  under  pretense 
of  making  inquiries  respecting  his 
confiscated  property,  communicat- 
ed with  Arnold,  who,  in  an  am- 
bigous  answer,  informed  him  that  a 
flag  and  a  boat  would  be  sent  to  the 
Vulture  on  the  night  of  the  twen- 
tieth, to  be  used  as  ctrcumstances 
might  require.  This  fact  was  com- 
municated to  Clinton,  and  on  the 
morning  of  that  day.  Major  Andrsv 
after  singing  a  song  and  taking 
wine  with  some  fellow-ofi^rs,  at 
Kip's  Bay,  proceeded  by  land  to 
Dobb's  Feny,  and  from  thence  in 
a  barge  to  the  Vulture.  He  was  instructed 
not  to  change  his  dress,  go  within  the  American 
lines,  receive  papers,  or  in  any  other  way  act  as 
a  spy.  It  was  supposed  that  Arnold  himself 
would  come  to  the  Vulture,  and  that  there  the 
whole  plan  would  be  arranged.  The  wily  general 
was  not  to  be  caught,  and  he  chose  a  meeting  place 
which  involved  less  personal  hazard. 

About  half  way  between  Stony  Point  and 
Haverstraw,  lived  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  a  brother 
of  the  Tory  Chief  Justice  of  New  York.  To  his 
house  Arnold  repaired,  and  employed  him  to 
proceed  to  the  Vulture,  at  night,  and  bring  a 
gentleman  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson. 
Smith  was  an  active  man,  of  considerable  influ* 
ence  in  his  neighborhood,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  dupe^  not  the  voluntary  aid  of 
Arnold  in  his  treasonable  preparations.  Unable 
to  procure  oarsmen.  Smith  did  not  proceed  to  the 
Vulture  \intil  the  night  of  the  twenty-first.  As 
soon  as  the  moon  went  down,  he  glided  silently 
out  of  Haverstraw  creek,  with  muffled  oars,  and 
at  a  little  past  midnight  reached  the  vessel  an- 
chored in  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  was  a 
serene,  starry  night,  and  not  a  ripple  was  upon 
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smith's  house. 

the  bosom  of  the  waters.  Cautiously  he  ap- 
proached the  Vulture,  and,  by  proper  signal, 
obtained  admission  on  board.  His  oarsmen 
waited  but  a  few  minutes,  when  Smith,  accom- 
panied by  a  British  officer,  descended  into  the 
boat.  The  latter  was  dressed  in  the  scarlet  uni- 
form of  the  royal  army,  but  all  was  covered  with 
a  long  blue  surtout,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and  a 
plain  cocked  hat  covered  his  head.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken  as  they  moved  noiselessly  toward  a 
deep-shaded  estuary  at  the  foot  of  Long  Clove 
Mountain,  a  little  below  Haverstraw.  Smith  led 
the  officer,  in  the  gloom,  to  a  thicket  near  by, 
and  there,  in  a  low  whisper,  introduced  John 
Anderson  (the  name  assumed  by  Major  Andr^ 
in  his  correspondence)  to  Grenend  Arnold,  and 
then  retired.  The  conspirators  were  left  alone. 
There,  in  the  deep  shadows  o(  night,  concealed 
from  human  cognizance,  they  discussed  their 
dark  plans,  and  plotted  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
patriot  cause.  There  the  archrtraitor,  eager  for 
the  coveted  gold  of  a  royal  purchaser,  higgled 
with  the  king's  broker  about  the  price  of  his 
infamy;  there  the  perjured  recusant,  satisfied 
with  the  tDord  of  an  honest  man  (for  he  dared  not 
accept  a  written  bond),  *'  sold  his  birth-right  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.'* 

The  hour  of  dawn  approached,  and  their  con- 
ference was  not  ended.  Smith  came,  and  urged 
the  necessity  for  haste,  for  the  water-guard 
would  soon  be  on  the  alert,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  return  to  the  Vulture.  Much  was 
yet  to  be  done,  and  Andrd  reluctantly  consented 
to  accompany  Arnold  to  Smith's  house,  nearly 
four  miles  distant,  and  await  the  darkness  of 
another  night  to  return  to  the  vessel.  Expecting 
a  protracted  interview,  Arnold  had  brought  two 
horses  with  him.  While  it  was  yet  dark  they 
mounted,  and  as  they  passed  in  the  rear  of 
Haverstraw,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  earliest  dawn, 
the  voice  of  a  sentinel  gave  Andre  the  first  inti- 
mation that  he  was  within  the  American  lines. 
He  perceived  the  danger,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
recede.  They  reached  Smith's  house  before 
sunrise,  and  at  that  moment  the  boom  of  a  can- 
non came  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  bay.    Several 


discharges  quickly  succeeded  each 
other,  and  soon  the  Vulture,  galled 
by  an  iron  four-pounder  upon  Tel- 
ler's Point,  weighed  anchor,  and 
dropped  down  the  river  beyond  the 
vision  of  the  conspirators.  Deep 
inquietude  stirred  the  soul  of  An- 
dr^.  He  was  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  without  flag  or  pass.  If 
detected,  he  would  be  called  a  spy 
— a  name  he  hated  as  much  as  that 
of  traitor.  The  ingenious  sophis- 
try of  Arnold  allayed  his  appre- 
hensions, and  in  an  upper  room 
of  Smith's  house,  the  plan  of 
operations  was  determined,  and 
there  Andre  passed  a  day  of  great 
solicitude.  The  plan  was  simple. 
Washington  had  gone  to  Hartford, 
to  confer  with  the  French  officers. 
It  was  agreed  to  consunmiate  the  scheme  during 
the  absence  of  the  Commander-in-chie^  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  uncertain  movements  of  the 
armies.  The  garrison  at  West  Point  was  to  be 
weakened  by  dispersion,  and  Clinton  was  to  sail 
up  the  river  with  a  strong  force,  and  take  pos- 
session. 

At  noon,  the  whole  plan  being  arranged, 
Arnold  placed  in  Andre's  possession,  several 
papers,  explanatory  of  the  condition  of  West 
Point  and  its  dependencies.  Zealous  in  the 
service  of  his  king  and  country,  Andre  disobeyed 
the  commands  of  his  general,  and  received  them. 
At  Arnold's  suggestion,  he  placed  them  in  his 
stockings  under  his  feet,  and  receiving  a  pass 
from  the  traitor  (printed  on  the  next  page),  waitt- 
ed  impatiently  for  the  approach  of  night. . 

Fully  believing  that  no  ol^stade  now  inter- 
posed in  the  way  of  success,  Arnold  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  Rodney's  flotilla  with  a  strong 
force  under  Clinton.  Pretending  that  it  needed 
repairing,  a  link  from  the  great  iron  chain  which 
spanned  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  was  taken 
out  and  sent  to  the  smith,  and  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Clinton,  on  the  Point,  was  weakened  by 
scattering  the  troops  in  detachments  among  the 
several  redoubts  in  the  vicinity.  Colonel  Lamb» 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  wondered  at  the 
movement,  but  did  not  suspect  his  chief.  So 
skillfully  had  Arnold  managed  all  his  plans,  that 
no  suspicion  of  his  defection  was  abroad;  and 
Washington  held  his  conference,  with  ^locham- 
beau  and  Temay,  satisfied  that  West  Point  was 
in  safe  hands. 

When  night  approached,  Smith  positively 
refused  to  convey  Andrd  back  to  the  Vulture, 
but  offered  to  accompany  him  to  the  borders  of  the 
Neutral  Ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson. 
Andrd  remonstrated  in  vain.  There  was  no  al- 
ternative but  to  remain.  He  exchanged  his  uni- 
form for  a  citizen's  dress,  and  at  twilight,  mounted 
on  good  horses,  and  accompanied  by  a  negro 
servant.  Smith  and  Andrd  crossed  King's  Ferry 
(now  Verplanck's  Point),  and  turned  their  faces 
toward  White  Plains.  Andre  was  moody,  for 
he  felt  unea^.     They  met  with  no  interruptioni 
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tintil  n«ar  the  little  village  of  Crompond,  eight 
miles  from  King's  Feny,  when  they  were  hailed 
by  a  sentinel.  Arnold's  pass  was  examined, 
known  to  be  genuine,  and  the  travelers  were 
about  to  pass  on,  when  the  officer  of  the  post 
magniiied  the  dangers  of  the  road,  and  persuaded 
them  to  halt  for  the  night.  Sleep  was  a  stranger 
to  the  eyes  of  Andrd,  and  at  dawn  they  were  in  the 
saddle.  When  they  approached  Pine's  Bridge, 
and  he  was  assured  that  he  was  upon  neutral 
ground,  beyond  the  American  lines,  his  gloomy 
taciturnity  was  exchanged  for  cheerful  garrulity, 
and  he  conversed  in  an  almost  playful  manner 
upon  poetiy,  the  arts,  literature,  and  common 
topics.  A  mile  above  the  bridge,  Smith  handed 
him  a  small  sum  in  Continental  bills,  and  they 
parted,  the  former  to  proceed  to  Arnold's  quarters 
and  report  his  success,  the  latter  to  hasten  toward 
New  York.  Andrd,  being  told  that  the  Cow- 
boys*  were  more  numerous  on  the  Tanytown 

*  The  Covhboyg  were  a  eet  of  people  moetly,  if  not 
wholly  refbgees,  belonging  to  the  British  side,  and  en- 
gaged in  plundering  cattle  near  the  lines  and  driving  them 
to  New  York.  The  name  indicates  their  vocation.  There 
was  another  description  of  banditti  called  Skmnersy  who 
lived  fbr  the  most  part  within  the  American  lines,  and 
professed  attachment  to  the  American  cause ;  but  in  reality 
they  were  more  unprincipled,  perfidious,  and  inhuman 
than  the  Cow-boy*  themselves :  fbr  these  latter  exhibited 
seme  symptoms  of  fellow-feeling  for  their  flriends,  whereas 
the  Skimten  committed  their  denudations  equally  upon 
ftiends  and  foes. 

By  a  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  every  person  re- 
vising to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  State,  was  consid- 
ered «s  (bribiting  his  property.    The  large  territory  be- 


road,  took  that  direction^  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Smith  and  others,  who  directed  him  to  proceed 
by  the  way  of  White  Plains.  Andre  was  anxious 
to  be  among  his  friends,  and  as  these  marauders 
were  such,  he  concluded  that  the  Tarry  town  load 
would  be  the  safer  for  him,  for  if  he  fell  into  tlieir 
hands,  he  would  be  taken  to  New  York,  whither 
he  was  hastening.  This  was  his  fatal  mistake. 
On  the  morning  when  Andre  left  Pine's  Bridge, 


tween  the  American  and  British  lines,  extending  neariy 
thirty  miles  ft-om  north  to  south,  and  embracing  West- 
chester county,  was  populous  and  highly  cultivated.  This 
was  the  femous  Neutral  Ground.  A  person  living  within 
that  space,  who  took  the  oath  of  fid^ty,  was  sttre  to  be 
plundered  by  the  Cow-boys ;  and  if  he  did  not  take  it,  the 
Skinnars  would  come  down  upon  him,  call  him  a  Tory, 
and  seize  his  property  as  confiscated  by  the  State.  Thus 
the  execution  of  the  laws  was  assunrad  by  robbers,  and 
the  innocent  and  guilty  were  involyed  in  a  conunon  ruin. 
It  is  true,  the  civil  authority  endeavored  to  guard  against 
these  outrages,  as  fer  as  it  could,  by  legislative  enact- 
ments and  executive  proclamations ;  but,  IVom  the  nature 
of  the  case,  this  formidable  conspiracy  against  the  rights 
and  claims  of.  humanity  could  be  crushed  only  by  a  mili- 
tary arm.  The  detachments  of  Continental  troops  and 
militia,  stationed  near  the  lines,  did  something  to  lessen 
the  evil ;  yet  they  were  not  adequate  to  its  suppression, 
and  flrequently  this  force  was  so  feeble  as  not  to  afltord 
any  barrio'  against  the  inroads  of  the  banditti.  Ths 
Skmnen  and  Cow-boyt  often  leagued  together.  The  for> 
mer  would  sell  their  plunder  to  the  latter,  taking  in  ex- 
change contraband  articles  IVom  New  Yorii.  It  was  not 
unooRUtton  for  the  (hrce  of  a  skirmish  to  be  acted  near 
the  American  lines,  In  which  the  Skmntrs  never  feiled  to 
come  ofl*  victorious ;  and  then  they  would  go  boldly  into 
the  interior  with  their  booty,  pretending  it  had  been  cap- 
tured flrom  the  enemy  while  attempting  to  smuggle  It 
across  the  Wn^n.-^parkt. 
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a  little   band   of   seven 

young  volunteers,  went 

out  near  Tanytown  to 

watch  the  movements  of 

the  Cmo-boys  and  other 

depredators.       Four    of 

them  (John  Yorks,  John 

Dean,  James  Romez,  and 

Abraham  William)  agreed 

to  tarry  upon  a  hill  which 

commanded  an  extensive 

view    of    the    highway, 

while  the  remaining  three 

(John  Paulding,  IsaacVan 

Wart,  and  David  Will- 

iams)  were  to  be   con- 
cealed in  the  bushes  on 

the  bank  of  a  small  stream, 

near  the  road.    At  ten 

o'clock  in  the  morning, 

while  engaged  in  playing 

cards,  the  young  men  saw 

a  horseman  approach  from 

the  direction  of  Sleepy 

Hollow.    They  confront- 
ed him,  and  demanded  a 

knowledge  of  his  business 

and  destination.  '*Ihope, 

gentlemen,  that  you  be- 
long to  our  party,"  said 

the  traveler.  **  What  par- 
ty 1"  inquired  Williams, 

who  had  presented   his 

firelock  to    his    breast. 

**  The  lower.party  "(mean- 
ing the  British),  quick-  map  showing  andrs's  whole  route. 

ly  replied  the  horseman.  (Tkejhu  Unea  indicate  the  Hgkwayt  he  traoeUd.) 

**  I  am  a  British  officer,  out  upon  urgent  busi- 1  He  was  ordered  to  dismount,  when  he  instantly 

ness.     I  hope  you  will  not  detain  me  a  minute."  |  discovered  his  &tal  mistake.     "My  God !"  he 

__  exclaimed,  half  laughing,  "  we 

roust  do  any  thing  to  get  along;  '* 
and  then  showed  them  Arnold's 
pass,  for  the  traveler  was  Ma- 
jor Andrd.  The  young  militia 
men  were  not  as  easily  satis- 
fied as  the  sentinel  at  Crom- 
pond.  They  insisted  upon 
searching  him.  They  made 
him  strip ;  ripped  up  the  hous- 
ings of  his  saddle,  and  finally 
oidered  him  to  pull  off  his 
boots.  He  reluctantly  obeyed, 
and  beneath  his  feet  were  the 
papers  given  him  by  Arnold. 

Andre  offered  his  captors 
tempting  bribes  of  money  and 
merchandise,  if  they  would  al- 
low him  to  pass  on,  but  their 
patriotism  was  too  dear  to  be 
bought  with  a  price.  They 
conducted  him  to  the  quarters 
of  Colonel  Jameson  at  North 
Castle,  the  nearest  post,  and 
delivered  him  up.  That  offi- 
cer, with  obtuseness  of  percep- 
tion most  extraordiniqr»  re- 
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solved  to  send  him  immediately  to  General  Aiw 
nold  !  Major  Tallmadge,  with  better  judg- 
ment, boldly  expressed  his  belief  that  Arnold 
was  a  traitor,  and  finally  induced  Jameson  to 
send  the  prisoner  to  Colonel  Sheldon's  quarters 
at  North  Salem,  until  more  should  be  known 
respecting  him,  for,  they  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  rank  and  character  of  the  young  man  in  their 
custody.  Jameson,  however,  would  not  suspect 
the  fidelity  of  his  general,  and  actually  sent  a 
letter  to  inform  him  that  "a  Mr.  John  Ander- 
son" was  a  prisoner  in  his  hands. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  September,  the 
day  fixed  upon  by  the  conspirators  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  Washington  returned  from 
Hartford.  It  was  two  days  earlier  than  Arnold 
expected  him.  The  traitor  was  astounded  when 
a  messenger  rode  up,  a  little  after  sunrise,  and 
announced  the  intention  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief  to  breakfast  with  him.  On  approaching  Ar- 
nold's quarters,  Washington  directed  La  Fayette 
and  Hamilton,  who  were  with  him,  to  go  on  and 
breakfast  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  while  he  turned  down 
a  lane  to  the  river  to  inspect  a  redoubt  upon  the 
bank. 

Arnold  and  his  guests  were  at  break&st  when 
a  messenger  came  in  haste  with  a  letter  for  the 
general.  It  was  from  Jameson,  announcing  the 
arrest  of  Andre,  instead  of  the  expected  intelli- 


THB    BRBAKPAST    ROOM. 

gence  that  the  enemy  were  moving  up  the  river. 
Agitated,  but  not  sufficiently  to  excite  the  special 
notice  of  his  guests,  he.  arose  from  the  table, 
hastened  to  the  room  of  his  wife,  kissed  his 
sleeping  babe,  and  telling  his  spouse  in  hurried 
words  that  they  must  part,  perhaps  forever,  left 
her  in  a  swoon,  mounted  the  horse  of  one  of  his 
aids  standing  at  the  door,  dashed  across  the 


fields  and  down  a  declivity  to  a  narrow  pathwaj 
on  the  borders  of  a  morass  to  a  dock  built  by 
Colonel  Robinson,  and  throwing  himself  into  his 
barge,  nerved  the  oarsmen  with  promises  of 
large  rewards  of  rum  and  money  for  swifinesn 
of  speed,  and  was  soon  sweeping  through  the 
Race  at  Fort  Montgomery.  The  old  dock  from 
whence  the  traitor  escaped,  is  still  there,  but  the 
Hudson  River  Railway  has  spanned  the  mouth 
of  the  swale,  and  cleft  the  rocky  point,  so  that 
little  of  the  original  features  of  the  scenery  re- 
main. 

Washington  went  over  to  West  Point  before 
going  to  Arnold's  quarters.  He  was  surprised 
when  informed  by  Lamb  that  the  general  had 
not  been  at  the  garrison  for  two  days.  He  le- 
crossed  the  river,  and  when  he  approached  Rob- 
inson's house,  Hamilton,  greatly  excited,  met 
him,  and  revealed  the  dreadful  secret  of  Arnold's 
guilt  and  flight.  His  guilt  was  made  manifest 
by  the  arrival  of  the  papers  taken  from  Andre, 
and  his  flight  confirmed  the  dark  tale  which  they 
unfolded.  With  these  papers  came  a  letter  firom 
Andre  to  Washington,  frankly  avowing  his  name 
and  character.  *'Whom  can  we  trust  nowV 
said  the  Chief  with  calmness,  while  feelings  of 
the  deepest  sorrow  were  evidently  at  work  in  his 
bosom,  as  he  laid  before  La  Fayette,  Hamilton, 
and  Knox  the  evidences  of  treason. 

The  condition  of  Mrs.  Arnold  ex- 
cited Washington's  liveliest  sym- 
pathy. But  one  year  a  mother  aad 
not  two  a  bride,  the  poor  young 
creature  had  received  a  blow  of  the 
most  appalling  nature.  She  raved 
9  2  11  ^°^^^^^y  ^^^  mourned  piteously,  al- 
(*  9  ^^  temately.  The  tenderest  care  was 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  she  was 
soon  sent  in  safety  to  New  York, 
whither  her  fallen  husband  had  es- 
caped. 

Pursuit  of  the  traitor  was  un- 
availing. He  had  four  hours  the 
start.  The  Vulture  was  yet  Ijring  below  Teller's 
Point,  awaiting  the  return  of  Andre,  and  to  the 
security  of  her  bulwarks  Arnold  escaped.  She 
proceeded  to  New  York  that  evening,  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  informed  of  the  failure  of  the 
scheme,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  an  attack  upon 
the  Highland  fortresses,  now  that  the  patriots 
were  thoroughly  awake. 

The  main  body  of  the 
American  army  was  lying  at 
Tappan,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson,  near  the  present 
terminus  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad.  Thither  Andre 
was  conveyed,  after  being 
brought  to  West  Point,  and 
in  a  stone  house,  near  the 
head-quarters  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief, he  was  strongly 
guarded.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  September  a  court  mutial 
was  convened  near  by,  for  his 
trial,  and,  after  a  patient  in- 
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vestagatton,  it  being  proven,  and  con- 
fessed by  the  prisoner  himself,  that 
he  was  in  the  American  lines  (though 
not  voluntarily)  without  a  flag,  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he  ought 
to  suffer  death  as  a  spy.  All  hearts 
were  alive  with  sympathy  for  the 
condemned,  and  Washington  would 
gladly  have  saved  his  life ;  but  the 
stem  demands  of  the  cruel  and  un- 
compromising rules  of  war,  denied 
the  petitions  of  mercy,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief was  obliged  to  sign 
his  death-warrant.  He  was  sen 
fenced  to  be  hung  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  of  October. 

Andrd  exhibited  no  fear  of  death, 
and  to  the  last  the  workings  of  his 
genius  were  displayed.   On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  appointed   for  his 
execution,  ho  sketched  a  likeness  of  himself  with 
a  pen  and  ink,  and  conversed  cheerfully  with 
those  around  him  upon  the  pleasures  of  painting 
and  kindred  arts.     But  the  manner  of  his  death 
disturbed  his  spirit.      He  pleaded  earnestly  to 
be  shot  as  a  soldier,  not  hung  as  a  spy.     But 
even  this  poor  boon  could  not  be  allowed,  for 
the  rules  of  war  demanded  death  by  a  cord  and 
not  by  a  bullet.     His  execution  was  delayed  one 
day  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  a  hope  that  Arnold  might 
be  obtained  and  righteously  suffer  in  his  stc»d. 
All  was  unavailing,  and  Major  Andrd,  in  the 
bloom  of  manhood,  was  hung  at  Tappoa  on  the 


WASHINGTON  S   HSAD-QUaRTERS   AT   TAPPAN. 

second  of  October,  1780,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years. 

The  youth,  accomplishments,  and  gentleness 
of  manners  of  the  young  soldier,  endeared  him 
to  all,  and  his  fate  was  deeply  regretted  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  king  caused  a  mural 
monument,  of  elegant  device,  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  in  1831, 
the  Duke  of  York  had  his  remains  removed  firom 
Tappan  and  taken  to  London,  where  they  now 
repose  beneath  his  marble  memorial,  among  those 
of  many  heroes  and  poets  of  old  England.  A 
halo  of  melancholy'  sweetness  sumounds  the 
name  and  character  of  the  unfortunate  youth. 


AHDRl's    PVir-AND-lNK    SCXTCB   Or  HlXSILr. 
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Congreu.  That  body  awmrded  to  each  a  ailver 
medal,  having  on  one  aide  the  word  Fidblitt, 
and  on  the  other,  Vincit  Amor  Fatzim  ;  **  the 
love  of  country  conquers.**  They  were  alio  al> 
lowed  each  an  annual  pension  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  during  their  lives.  Public  esteem  for 
their  services  has  erected  monuments  over  the 
remains  of  two  of  them.  PauIding^s  mortality 
sleeps  beneath  a  chaste  marble  cenot^h  in  the 
old  St.  Peter's  church-yard,  two  miles  eastward 
of  Peekskill ;  and  over  the  dost  of  Van  Wait,  in 
the  Greenburgh  church-yard,  near  the  bankv  of 
the  beautiful  Nepara,  in  Westchester  county, 
stands  a  plain  monument  of  white  marble.    The 


ANDRE  S  UONUUKNT  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBKY. 

which  increases  in  glory  with  the  flight  of 
time. 

The  traitor,  though  unsuccessful,  received  ten 
thousand  guineas  from  the  British  treasury,  and 
the  commission  of  a  brigadier  from  the  king. 
He  served  his  new  master  faithfully.  With  the 
spirit  of  a  demon  he  desolated,  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  beautiful  country  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  in  Connecticut,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  roof  which  ftheltered  his  infancy ;  and  with 
augmented  ferocity  he  spread  distress  and  ruin, 
to  the  extent  of  his  power,  upon  the  Virginia 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  along  the  fertile 
borders  of  the  James  and  the  Appomattox .  Hated 
and  despised  by  his  new  companions  in  arms, 
and  insulted  and  contemned  in  public  places  after 
the  war,  Arnold  became  an  outcast  like  Cain, 
and  like  Esau  he  found  no  place  for  repentance, 
though  he  sought  it  diligently  with  tears.  He 
•  died  in  obscurity  in  the  British  metropolis,  in 
1801,  and  who  knows  the  place  of  his  gravel 

The  captors  of  Andre  were  highly  applauded 
by  the  people,  and  honored  and  rewarded  by 


VAN  wart's   monument. 

former  was  erected  by  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  New  York;  the  latter  by  citizens  of 
Westchester  county.  No  public  memorial  yet 
marks  the  place  of  rest  of  David  Williams  in 
the  church-yard  at  Livingstonville,  in  Schoharie 
county. 

The  traitor  and  his  victim,  the  captors,  judges, 
and  executioner,  have  all  gone  to  the  spirit-land 
whither  the  ken  of  the  historian  and  the  moralist 
may  not  follow ;  and  the  myriads  of  hearts  which 
beat  with  sympathy  or  indignation,  as  the  sad 
intelligence  of  the  tragedy  at  Tappan  winged  its 
way  over  our  land,  or  sped  to  the  abodes  of  in- 
telligent men  in  the  Old  World,  are  pulseless 
and  forgotten.  Charity  would  counsel  tenderiy 
respecting  each. 

No  (krther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  fhiilties  fVom  tboir  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 
The  bosom  of  his  fkther,  and  his  God." 

Orat 

Yet  it  is  well,  occasionally,  to  lift  the 
vail  from  past  events,  though  they  may 
be  dark  and  forbidding  in  aspect,  for  to 
the  wise  and  thoughtful  they  convey 
lessons  of  wisdom,  and  to  the  foolish 
and  inconsiderate,  the  wayward  and  the 
wicked,  they  may  speak  a  word  of  ware- 
ing  in  season  to  curb  an  evil  spirit  and 
promote  righteousness. 


PAVLDINO'S  MONUMRNT   AND  ST.  PRTRR's   CHURCH. 
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MEMORIES  OF  MEXICO. 

THE  first  action  fought  by  the  American  anny 
in  the  yalley  of  Mexico,  on  the  20th  August, 
1647,  Tras  at  Contreras.  It  was  an  attack  upon 
a  fortified  camp,  in  which  lay  General  Valencia 
with  6000  Mexicans,  composed  of  the  rcnmant 
of  the  army  beaten  by  Taylor^  on  the  hills  of 
Buena  Vista.  It  was  styled  "  The  Army  of  the 
North  ;'*  most  of  the  soldiers  composing  it  being 
from  the  northern  departments — the  hardy  miners 
of  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi — and  they  were 
esteemed  "  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  anny." 

On  the  previous  day  powder  enough  was  burned 
to  have  cured  the  atmosphere  for  twenty  miles 
around,  yet  there  was  nothing  done.  We  held 
the  ground,  however,  in  mud  up  to  our  ankles. 
In  this  we  lay  shivering  under  a  cold  drizzle 
until  the  morning.  By  daylight  we  were  at  it 
in  earnest.  During  the  night  two  of  our  best 
brigades  had  crept,  unperceived,  through  the 
clay  "barrancas'*  close  up  to  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  ready  to  spring.  At  daybreak 
old  Riley  shouted,  *^  Forward  and  give  them 
b — Ur  and  before  our  foes — ^not  expecting  us 
from  that  quarter — could  bring  their  artillery  to 
bear  upon  us,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  action  lasted  just  seventeen  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  we  had  laid  our  hands  upon 
thirty  of  Valencia's  cannon,  and  taken  about  a 
thousand  prisoners ;  and  had  the  satis&ction  of 
seeing  the  rest  of  them,  in  their  long  yellow 
mantles,  disappearing  through  the  fissures  of  the 
lava  fields,  in  rapid  flight  along  the  rood  to  Mexico. 
We  followed,  of  course,  but  as  our  cavalry  had 
not  been  able  to  cross  the  Pedregal,  and  the  enemy 
were  our  superiors  in  retreat,  we  were  soon  dis- 
tanced. As  we  came  down  upon  the  village  of 
San  Angel,  the  occasional  blast  of  a  light  in&ntiy 
bugle,  with  the  "crack — crack — cr-r-r-ack"  of 
our  rifles  in  front,  told  us  that  we  had  still  more 
work  to  do  before  entering  the  halls  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas.  We  were,  in  fact,  driving  in  the  light 
troops  of  Santa  Anna's  main  army,  lying  we 
knew  not  where,  but  somewhere  between  us  and 
the  far-famed  city. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of 
the  battle  that  followed,  nor  should  I  have  en- 
tered into  these  details  of  the  fight  at  Contreras, 
but  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  "  situa- 
tions," and,  moreover,  to  bring  to  his  notice  an 
incident  that  occurred,  during  that  action,  to  a 
friend — the  hero  of  this  narrative — ^whom  I  will 
now  introduce.    I  was  then  a  Sub. ,  and  my  friend, 

Richard  L ^  was  the  captain  of  my  company ; 

young  as  myself,  and  full  as  ardent  in  pursuit  of 
the  red  glory  of  war.  We  had  long  known  each 
other,  had  gone  through  the  campaign  together, 
and,  more  than  once,  had  stood  side  by  side  under 
the  leaden  shower.  I  need  not  say  how  a  juxta- 
position of  this  kind  strengthens  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship. 

We  had  come  out  of  Resaca  and  Monterey  un- 
scathed. We  had  passed  through  Cerro  Gordo 
with  "only  a  scratch."  So  far  we  had  been 
fortunate,  as  I  esteemed  it.  Not  so  my  firiend ; 
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he  wished  to  get  a  wound,  for  the  honor  of  the 
thing.  He  was  accommodated  at  Contreras; 
for  the  bullet  from  an  cscopettc  had  passed 
through  his  left  arm  below  the  elbow-joint.  '  It 
appeared  to  be  only  a  flesh  wound ;  and  as  his 
sword-arm  was  still  safe,  he  disdained  to  leave 
the  field  until  the  "day  was  done."  Binding 
the  wounded  limb  with  a  rag  from  his  shirt,  and 
slinging  it  in  his  sash,  he  headed  his  company  in 
the  pursuit.  By  ten  o'clock  we  had  driven  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  out  of  San  Angel,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  village.  Our  commander-in- 
chief  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the 
Mexican  army ;  and  we  halted,  to  await  the  ne- 
cessary reconnoisance. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  of  the  preceding 
night,  the  day  had  become  hot  and  oppressive. 
The  soldiers,  wearied  with  watching,  marching, 
and  the  fight,  threw  themselves  down  in  the 
dusty  streets.  Hunger  kept  many  awake,  for 
they  had  eaten  nothhig  for  twenty  hours.  A 
few  houses  were  entered,  and  the  tortillas  and 
tatajo  drawn  forth ;  but  there  is  but  little  to  be 
found,  at  any  time,  in  the  larder  of  a  Mexican 
house ;  and  the  jail-like  doors  of  most  of  them 
were  closely  barred.  The  unglazed  windows 
were  open ;  but  the  massive  iron  railings  of  the 
"reja"  defended  them  from  intrusion.  From 
these  railings  various  flags  were  suspended — 
French,  Gorman,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese — 
signifying  that  the  inmates  were  foreigners  in 
the  country,  and  therefore  entitled  to  respect. 
Where  no  excuse  for  such  claim  existed,  a  white 
banner,  the  onblem  of  peace,  protruded  through 
the  bars ;  and  perhaps  this  was  as  much  respected 
as  the  symbols  of  neutrality. 

It  was  the  season  when  fashion  deserts  the 
Alameda  of  Mexico,  and  betakes  itself  to  montif 
cock-fighting,  and  intriguing,  in  the  romantic 
"  pueblos"  that  stud  the  valley.  San  Angel  is 
one  of  these  pueblos,  and  at  that  moment  many 
of  the  "familias  principales"  of  the  city  were 
domiciled  around  us.  Through  the  rejas  wo 
could  catch  an  occanonal  glimpse  of  the  inmates 
in  the  dark  apartments  vrithin. 

It  is  said  that,  with  woman,  curiosity  is  stronger 
than  fear.  It  appeared  to  be  so  in  this  case. 
When  the  inhabitants  saw  that  pillage  was  not 
intended,  beautiful  and  stylish  women  showed 
themselves  in  the  windows  and  on  the  "  balcons," 
looking  down  at  us  with  a  timorous  yet  confiding 
wonder.  This  was  strange,  after  Uie  stories  of 
our  barbarity,  in  which  they  had  been  so  well 
drilled ;  but  we  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
high  courage  of  the  Mexican  females,  and  it  was 
a  sa3ring  among  us,  that  "  the  women  were  the 
best  men  in  the  country."  Jesting  aside,  I  am 
satisfied,  that  had  they  taken  up  arms  instead 
of  their  puny  countrymen,  we  should  not  have 
boasted  so  many  easy  victories. 

Our  bivouac  lasted  about  an  hour.  The.  re- 
connoisance having  been  at  length  completed, 
the  enemy  was  discovered*  in  a' fortified  position 
around  the  convent  ^«u  bridge  of  Churubusco. 
Twiggs'  division  was  ordered  forward  to  com- 
mence the  attack,  just  as  the  distant  booming  of 
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eannon  across  the  lava  fields,  told  us  that  our 
right  wing,  under  Worth,  had  sprung  the  enemy*s 
left  at  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio,  and  was 
driving  it  along  the  great  national  road.  Both 
wings  of  our  army  were  beautifully  converging 
to  a  common  focus — the  pueblo  of  Churubusco. 
The  brigade  to  which  I  was  attached  still  held 
the  position  where  it  had  halted  in  San  Angel. 
We  were  to  move  down  to  the  support  of  Twiggs* 
division,  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  get  fairly 
engaged.  Our  place  in  the  line  had  thrown  us 
in  front  of  a  house  somewhat  retired  firom  the 
rest,  single-storied,  and,  like  most  of  the  others, 
flat-roofMl,  vrith  a  low  parapet  around  the  top. 
A  large  door  and  two  windows  fronted  the  street 
One  of  the  windows  was  open,  and  knotted  to 
the  reja  was  a  small  white  handkerchief  embroi- 
dered along  the  borders,  and  fringed  with  fine 
lace.  There  was  something  so  delicate,  yet 
striking  in  the  appeal,  that  it  at  once  attracted 

the  attention  of  L and  myself     It  would 

have  touched  the  compassion  of  a  Cossack ;  and 
we  felt  at  the  moment  that  we  would  have  pro- 
tected that  house  against  a  general's  order  to 
pillage. 

We  had  seated  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the 
banquette,  directly  in  firont  of  the  window.  A 
bottle  of  wine  by  some  accident  had  reached  us ; 
and  as  we  quafic^  its  contents,  our  eyes  constantly 
wandered  upon  the  open  rcja.  We  could  see  no 
•one.  All  was  dark  within;  but  we  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  owner  of  the  kerchief — 
she  who  had  hurriedly  displayed  that  simple  em- 
blem of  truce—could  not  be  otherwise  than  an 
interesting  and  lovdy  creature. 

At  length  the  drums  beat  for  Twiggs*  division 
to  move  forward,  and,  attracted  by  the  noise,  a 
gray-haired  old  man  appeared  at  the  window. 
With  feelings  of  disappointment,  my  friend  and 
I  turned  our  glances  upon  the  street,  and  for 
some  moments  watched  the  horse  artillery  as  it 
•wept  past.  When  our  gaze  vras  again  directed 
'to  the  house,  the  old  man  had  a  companion — the 
object  of  our  instinctive  expectation ;  yet  fiiirer 
•even  than  our  imagination  had  portrayed. 

The  features  indicated  that  shis  was  a  Mexican, 
•but  the  complexion  was  darker  than  the  half- 
breed,  the  Aztec  blood  predominated.  The  crim- 
son, mantUng  under  the  bronze  of  her  cheeks, 
gave  to  her  countenance  that  picture-like  expres- 
sion of  the  mixed  races  of  the  Western  World. 
The  eye,  black,  with  long  firinging  lash,  and  a 
brow  upon  which  the  jetty  crescent  seemed  to 
have  been  painted.  The  nose  slightly  aquiline, 
curving  at  the  nostril ;  while  luxuriant  hair,  in 
broad  plaits,  fell  far  below  her  waist.  As  she 
stood  on  the  sill  of  the  low  window,  we  had  a 
full  view  of  her  person — from  the  satin  slipper 
to  the  rebo*o  that  hung  loosely  over  her  forehead. 
She  was  plainly  dressed  in  the  style  of  her  coun- 
try. We  saw  that  she  was  not  of  the  aristocracy, 
f(nr,  even  in  this  remote  region,  has  Paris  fiuluoned 
the  costume  of  that  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  above  the  class  of  the  "  poblanas,"  the 
demoiselles  of  the  showy  "  naguas"  and  naked 
ankles.    She  was  of  the  middle  rank.    For  some 


moments  my  friend  and  myself  gazed  upon  th« 
fair  apparition  in  silent  wonder. 

She  stood  awhile,  looking  out  upon  the  street, 
scanning  the  strange  uniforms  that  were  grouped 
before  her.  At  length  her  eye  fell  upon  us ;  and 
as  she  perceived  that  my  comrade  was  wounded, 
she  turned  toward  the  old  man. 

"  Look,  father,  a  wounded  oflker !  ah,  whtt  a 
sad  thing,  poor  officer.** 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  captain,  diot  through  the  arm.** 

*'  Poor  fellow !  he  is  pale— he  is  weary.  I  shall 
give  him  sweet  water,  shall  I,  father  1** 

"  Very  well,  go,  bring  it.** 

The  girl  disappearsd  from  the  window ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  returned  with  a  glass,  con- 
taining an  amber-colored  liquid — the  essence  of 

the  pine-apple.    Making  a  sign  toward  L , 

the  little  hand  that  held  the  glass  was  thrust 
through  the  bars  of  the  reja.  Being  nearer,  1 
rose,  and  taking  the  glass,  handed  it  to  my  friend. 
L — —  bowed  to  the  window,  and  adcnowledging 
his  gratitude  in  the  best  Spanish  he  could  muster, 
dranJc  off  the  agua  dtUce.  The  glass  was  re- 
turned ;  and  the  young  girl  took  her  station  as 
before. 

We  did  not  enter  into  conversation,  neitfaer 
L nor  myself;  but  I  noticed  that  the  inci- 
dent had  made  an  impression  upon  my  friend. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  observed  tiie  eyes  of  the 
giri,  although  at  intervals  wandering  away,  al- 
ways return,  and  rest  upon  the  features  of  my 

comrade.     L vras  handsome;   besides,  he 

bore  upon  his  person  the  evidence  of  a  higher 
quality— courage ;  the  quality  that,  belbre  all 
others,  will  win  the  heart  of  a  woman. 

All  at  once,  the  features  of  the  girl  changed 
their  expression,  and  she  uttered  a  scream. 
Turning  toward  my  friend,  I  saw  the  blood 
dripping  through  the  sash.  His  vround  had  re- 
opened. 

I  threw  my  arms  around  him,  as  several  of  the 
soldiers  rushed  forward ;  but  before  we  could  re- 
move the  bandage  L         had  swooned. 

**  May  I  beseech  you  to  open  the  door  ?**  said 
I,  addressing  the  young  giri  and  her  father. 

**  Si — «i,  aenoTt^*  cried  they  together,  hurrying 
away  from  the  vrindow. 

At  that  moment  the  rattle  of  musketry  from 
Coyoacan,  and  the  roar  of  field  artillery,  told  us 
that  TViggs  was  engaged.  The  long  roll  echoed 
through  the  streets,  and  the  soldiers  were  speedi- 
ly under  arms. 

I  could  stay  no  longer,  for  I  had  now  to  lead 

the  company ;  and  leaving  L in  charge  of 

two  of  the  men,  I  placed  myself  at  its  head.  As 
the  "  Forward**  was  given,  I  heard  the  great  door 
swing  upon  its  hinges ;  and  looking  back  as  we 
marched  down  the  street,  I  saw  my  friend  eon- 
ducted  into  the  house.  I  had  no  fears  for  his 
safety,  as  a  regiment  was  to  remain  in  the  vil- 
lage.   In  ten  minutes  after  I  was  upon 

the  field  of  battle,  and  a  red  field  it  was.  Of  my 
own  small  detachment  every  second  soldier  *'  bit 
the  dust**  on  the  plain  of  Portales.  I  escaped 
unhtirt,  though  my  regiment  was  weO  peppered 
by  our  own  artillerists  from  the  tett  de  font  of 
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ChnnibaBCO.  In  two  houzB  we  drove  the  enemy 
through  the  garita  of  San  Antomo  de  Abad.  It 
was  a  total  rout ;  and  we  could  have  entered  the 
city  without  firing  another  shot.  We  halted, 
however,  befo^  the  gates— a  fetal  halt,  that 
afterward  cost  us  nearly  SOOO  men,  the  flower 
of  our  little  army.  But,  as  I  before  observed,  I 
?jn  not  vrriting  a  histoiy  of  the  campaign. 

An  armistice  followed,  and  gathering  our 
wounded  from  the  fields  areund  Churubusco, 
the  army  retired  into  the  villages.  The  four 
divisions  occupied  respectively  the  pueblos  of 
Tacubaya,  San  Angel,  Mixooae,  and  San  Augus- 
tin  de  les  Cuevas.  San  Angel  was  our  destina> 
tion ;  and  the  day  after  the  battle  my  brigade 
marched  back,  and  estabtishod  itself  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

I  was  not  long  in  repairing  to  the  house  where 
I  had  left  my  friend.  I  found  him  suffering  from 
fever,  burning  fever.  In  another  day  he  was 
delirious;  ai^  in  a  week  he  had  lo*t  kU  arm; 
but  the  fever  left  him,  and  he  began  to  recover. 
During  the  fortnight  that  follow^,  I  made  fre- 
quent visits;  but  a  far  more  tender  solicitude 
watched  over  him.  Rafaela  was  by  his  couch ; 
and  the  old  man— her  father — appeared  to  take 
a  deep  interest  in  his  recoveiy.  These,  with 
the  servants,  were  the  only  inmates  of  the  house. 

The  treacherous  enemy  having  broken  the 
armistice,  the  storming  of  the  Palace-castle  of 
Chapultepec  followed  soon  after.  Had  we  failed 
in  the  attempt  not  one  of  us  would  ever  have 
gone  out  from  the  valley  of  Mexico.  But  we 
took  the  easiU,  and  our  crippled  forces  entered 
the  captured  city  of  the  Montesumas,  and  planted 
their  banners  upon  the  National  Palace.  I  was 
not  among  those  who  marched  in.  Three  days 
«fterwaid  I  was  carried  in  upon  a  stretcher,  with 
a  bullet  hole  through  my  thigh,  that  kept  me 
within  doors  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

During  my  invalid  hours  L was  my  fre- 
quent visitor ;  he  bad  completely  recovered  his 
health,  but  I  noticed  that  a  change  had  come 
over  him,  and  his  former  gayety  was  gone. 

Fresh  troops  arrived  in  Mexico,  and  to  make 
room,  our  regiment,  hitherto  occupying  a  garrison 
in  the  dty,  was  ordered  out  to  its  old  quarters  at 
San  Angel.  This  was  welcome  news  for  my 
friend,  who  would  now  be  near  the  object  of  his 
thoughts.  For  my  own  part,  although  once  more 
on  my  limbs,  I  did  not  desire  to  return  to  duty  in 
Uiat  quarter ;  and  on  various  pretexts,  I  was  en- 
vied to  lengthen  out  my  "  leave"  until  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

Once  only  I  visited  San  Angel.    As  I  entered 

the  house  where  L lived,  I  found  him  seated 

in  the  open  patio^  under  the  shade  of  the  orange 
trees.  Kafkela  was  beside  him,  and  his  only 
hand  was  held  in  both  of  hers.  There  was  no 
surprise  on  the  part  of  either,  though  I  was  wel- 
comed cordially  by  both — by  her,  as  being  the 
friend  of  the  man  she  loved.  Yes,  she  loved 
him. 

'*  See,"  cried  L ,  rising,  and  referring  to 

the  situation  in  which  I  had  found  them.  **  All 
this,  my  dear  H.,  in  spite  of  my  misfortunes !" 


and  he  glanced  signifbantly  at  his  armless  sleeve. 
Who  would  not  love  her  1" 

The  treaty  of  Goiylalupe  was  at  length  con» 
eluded,  and  we  had  orders  to  prepare  for  the 
route  homeward.  The  next  day  I  received  a 
visit  from  L . 

"  Heniy,"  said  he,  **  I  am  in  a  dilemma." 

"  Well,  major."  I  replied,  for  L as  well  as 

myself  had  guned  a  ''  step."    "  What  is  it  t" 

*^  You  know  I  am  in  love,  and  with  whom  yon 
know.    What  am  I  to  do  with  her  1" 

"  Why,  marry  her,  of  course.    What  else  ?*• 

"I  dare  not." 

"Dare  not!" 

"  That  is— not  now." 

"Why  noti  Redgn  your  commission,  and 
remain  here.  You  know  our  regiment  is  to  be 
disbanded ;  you  can  not  do  better." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  fdlow,  that  is  not  the  thing 
that  hinders  me." 

"What  then  1" 

"Should  I  many  her,  and  remain,  our  lives 
would  not  be  safe  one  moment  after  the  army 
had  marched.  Papers  containing  threats  and 
ribald  jests  have  from  time  to  time  been  thrust 
under  the  door  of  her  house— -to  the  effect  that, 
should  she  many  *  el  <^cial  Americano* — so  they 
are  worded — both  she  and  her  &ther  will  be 
murdered.  You  know  the  feeling  that  is  abroad 
in  regard  to  those  who  have  shown  us  hospital- 
ity." 

"Why  not  take  her  with  yon,  theni" 

"  Her  father,  be  would  suffer." 

"Take  him,  too." 

"Thai  I  ^-oposed,  but  he  will  not  consent. 
He  fears  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  which 
is  considerable.  I  would  not  care  for  that,  though 
my  own  fortune,  as  you  know,  would  be  small 
enough  to  support  us.  But  the  old  man  will 
go  on  no  terms,  and  she  will  not  leave  him." 

The  old  man's  fears  in  regard  to  the  confisca- 
tion were  not  without  good  fionndation.  There 
was  a  party  in  Mexico,  while  we  occupied  the 
city,  that  had  advocated  "  annexation" — that  is, 
the  annexing  of  the  whole  country  to  the  United 
States.  This  party  consisted  diiefly  of  pure 
Spaniards,  "  ricos"  of  the  republic,  who  wanted 
a  government  of  stability  and  order.  In  the 
houses  of  these  many  of  our  offieers  visited,  re- 
ceiving those  elegant  hospitalities  that  were  in 
general  denied  us  by  Mexicans  of  a  more  patriot- 
ic stamp.  Our  friends  were  termed  "  Ayankee- 
ados,"  and  were  hated  by  the  populace.  But 
they  were  "marked"  in  still  higher  quarters. 
Several  members  of  the  government,  then  sitting 
at  Queretaro— among  others  a  noted  minister-* 
had  written  to  their  agents  in  the  city  to  note 
down  all  those  who,  by  word  or  act,  might  show 
kindness  to  the  American  army.  Even  those 
ladies  who  should  present  themselves  at  the 
theatre  were  to  be  among  the  number  of  the 
proscribed. 

In  addition  to  the  Ayankeeados  were  many 
families — ^perhaps  not  otherwise  predisposed  to 
favor  us — who  by  accident  had  admitted  us  with- 
in their  circle — such  accident  as  that  which  had 
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opened  the  house  and  heart  of  Rafaela  to  my 

fHend  L .     The«e,  too,  were  under  **com- 

promisa^*  with  the  rabble^  My  comrade^s  case 
was  undoubtedly  what  he  had  termed  it — a  di- 
lemma. 

"  You  are  not  disposed  to  give  her  up,  then  V* 
said  I,  smiling  at  my  anxious  friend,  as  I  put 
the  interrogation. 

"  I  know  you  are  only  jesting,  Henry.  You 
know  me  too  well  for  that.  No !  Rather  than 
give  her  up,  I  will  stay  and  risk  every  thing — 
even  Hfe." 

" Come,  major,"  said  I,  "there  will  be  no  need 
for  you  to  risk  any  thing,  if  you  will  only  follow 
my  advice.  It  is  simply  this— come  home  with 
your  regiment;  stay  a  month  or  two  at  New 
Orleans,  until  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
our  evacuation  cools  down.  Shave  off*  your 
mustache,  put  on  plain  clothes ;  come  back  and 
marry  Rafaela." 

"  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  parting  with  her. 
Oh!—" 

**  That  may  all  be ;  I  doubt  it  not ;  but  what 
else  can  you  dol" 

'*  Nothing— nothing.  You  are  right  It  is 
certainly  the  best — the  only  plan.  I  will  follow 
it,"  and  L left  me. 

I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  three  days,  when  the 
brigade  to  which  he  belonged  entered  the  city  on 
ita  road  homeward.  He  had  detailed  his  plans 
to  Rafaela,  and  bade  her  for  a  time  farewell. 

The  other  three  divisions  had  already  marched. 
Ours  was  to  form  the  rear-guard,  and  that  night 
was  to  be  our  last  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  I  had 
retired  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  to  prepare  for 
our  march  on  the  morrow.  I  was  about  falling 
asleep  when  a  loud  knock  sounded  at  my  door. 

I  rose  and  opened  it.     It  was  L .    I  started 

as  the  light  showed  me  his  face — ^it  was  ghastly. 
His  lips  were  white,  his  teeth  set,  and  dark  rings 
appeared  around  his  eyes.  The  eyes  themselves 
glared  in  their  sockets,  lit  up  by  some  terrible 
emotion. 

"  Come !"  cried  he,  in  a  hoarse  and  tremulous 
voice.     "  Come  vrith  me,  Henry,  I  need  you." 

"What  is  it,  my  dear  L 1   A  quarrell    A 

duell" 

"  No !  No !  nothing  of  the  sort.  Come !  come ! 
come !  I  will  show  you  a  sight  that  will  make  a 
wolf  of  you.    Haste !    For  God*s  sake,  haste !" 

I  hurried  on  my  clothes. 

"  Bring  your  aims !"  cried  L ,  "  you  may 

require  them." 

I  buckled  on  my  sword  and  pistol-belt,  and 
followed  hastily  into  the  street.  We  ran  down 
the  Calle  Correo  toward  the  Alameda.  It  was 
the  road  to  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  where 
our  regiment  bad  quartered  for  the  night.  As 
yet  I  knew  not  for  what  I  was  going.  Could 
the  enemy  have  attacked  us  1  No — all  was  quiet. 
The  people  were  in  their  beds.  What  could  it 
be  1  L- —  had  not,  and  would  not  explain  ; 
but  to  my  inquiries,  continually  cried,  "  Haste — 
come  on  !"  We  reached  the  convent,  and,  hast- 
ily passing  the  guard,  made  for  the  quarters  oc- 
cupied by  my  friend.    As  wo  entered  the  room 


— a  large  one — I  saw  five  or  six  females,  with 
about  a  dozen  men,  soldiers  and  officers.  AD 
were  excited  by  some  unusual  occurrence.  The 
females  were  Mexicans,  and  their  heads  were 
muffled  in  their  rebosos.  Some  were  wee[»ng 
aloud,  others  talking  in  strains  of  lamentation. 
Among  them  I  distinguished  the  &ce  of  my 
friend's  betrothed. 

"Dearest  Rafaela!"  cried  L ^  throwing 

his  arms  around  her — "  it  is  my  friend.  Here, 
Henry,  look  here !  look  at  this !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  reboso,  and  gently 
drew  back  her  long  black  hair.  I  saw  blood 
upon  her  cheek  and  shoulders !  I  looked  more 
closely.    It  flowed  from  her  ears. 

"  Her  ears !     0  God  !  they  have  been  cut  offT 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  L ,  hoarsely ;  and  chop- 
ping the  dark  tresses,  again  threw  his  -arms 
around  the  giri,  and  kissed  away  the  tears  that 
were  rolling  down  her  cheeks— while  uttering 
expressions  of  endeannent  and  consolation. 

I  turned  to  the  other  females ;  they  were  all 
similarly  mutilated ;  some  of  them  even  worse, 
for  their  foreheads,  where  the  U.S.  had  been 
freshly  burned  upon  them,  were  red  and  swollen. 
Excepting  Rafaela,  they  were  all  of  the  "poblana"* 
class — the  laundresses — the  mistresses  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  surgeon  was  in  attendance,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  foi^wounds 
like  these. 

"  Come !"  cried  L ,  addressing  those  around 

him,  "  we  are  wasting  time,  and  that  is  precious ; 
it  is  near  midnight.  The  horses  will  be  ready 
by  this,  and  the  rest  will  be  waiting;  come, 
Henry,  you  will  gol     You  will  stand  by  us  t" 

"  I  will,  but  what  do  you  intend!" 

"  Do  not  ask  us,  my  friend,  you  will  see  pres- 
ently." 

"  Think,  my  dear  L ,*•  said  I  in  a  whisper, 

"do  not  act  rashly." 

"  Rashly !  there  is  no  rashness  about  me — 
you  know  that.  A  cowardly  act,  like  this,  can 
not  be  revenged  too  soon.  Revenge !  what  am 
I  talking  of  1  It  is  not  revenge,  but  justice.  The 
men  who  could  perpetrate  this  fiendish  deed  are 
not  fit  to  live  on  the  earth,  and,  by  heavens !  not 
one  of  them  shall  live  by  the  morning.  Ha,  das- 
tards !  they  thought  we  were  gone ;  they  will 
fmd  their  mistake.  Mine  be  the  responsibility 
— ^mine  the  revenge.     Come,  friends !    Come  !" 

And  so  saying,  L led  the  way,  holding  his 

betrothed  by  the  hand.  We  all  followed  out  of 
the  room,  and  into  the  street. 

On  reaching  the  Alameda  a  group  of  dark  ob- 
jects was  seen  among  the  trees.  They  were 
horses  and  horsemen ;  there  were  about  thirty 
of  the  latter,  and  enough  of  the  former  to  mount 

the  party  who  were  with  L .     I  saw  from 

their  siie  that  the  horses  were  of  our  own  troops, 

with  dragoon  saddles.     In  the  hurry  L had 

not  thought  of  saddles  for  our  female  companions, 
but  the  oversight  was  of  no  consequence.  Thetr 
habitual  mode  of  riding  was  d  la  Duehesa  de  Bcrri^ 
and  in  this  way  they  mounted.  Before  summon- 
ing mc,  If—  had  organised  his  band — ^tlcy 
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were  picked  men.  In  the  dim  light  I  could  see  dra- 
goon and  infantry  uniforms,  men  in  plain  clothesi 
followers  of  the  army,  gamblers,  teamsters,  Tex- 
ans,  desperadoes,  ready  for  just  such  an  adven- 
ture. Here  and  there  I  c<mld  distinguish  the 
long-tailed  frock — the  undress  of  the  officer. 
The  band  in  all  mustered  more  than  forty  men. 

We  rode  quietly  through  the  streets,  and,  issu- 
ing from  the  gate  of  Nino  Perdido,  took  the  road 
for  San  Angel.  As  we  proceeded  onward,  I 
gathered  a  more  minute  account  of  what  had 
t  ranspired  at  the  village.  As  soon  as  our  division 
had  evacuated,  a  mob  of  thirty  or  forty  ruffians 
had  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  those  whom  they 
termed  *'  Ayankeeados,"  and  glutted  their  cow- 
ardly vengeance  on  their  unfortunate  victims. 
Some  of  these  had  been  actually  killed  in  attempt- 
ing to  resist ;  others  had  escaped  to  the  Pedregal 
which  runs  close  to  the  village ;  while  a  few — 
Rafaela  among  the  number— -after  submitting  to 
a  terrible  atrocity,  had  fled  to  the  city  for  pro- 
tection. 

On  hearing  the  details  of  these  horrid  scenes, 
I  no  longer  felt  a  repugnance  in  accompanying 
my  friend.  I  felt  as  he  did,  that  men  capable 
of  such  deeds  were  "  not  fit  to  live,"  and  we  were 
proceeding  to  execute  a  sentence  that  was  just 
though  illegal.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  pun- 
ish all;  we  could  not  have  accomplished  this, 
had  we  so  willed  it  By  the  testimony  of  the 
girls,  there  were  five  or  six  who  had  been  the 
promoters  and  ringleaders  of  the  whole  business. 
These  were  well  known  to  one  or  other  of  the 
victims,  as  in  most  instances  it  had  been  some 
old  grudge  for  which  they  had  been  singled  out 
as  objects  of  this  cowardly  vengeance.  In  Ra- 
faela^s  case  it  was  a  ruffiam  who  had  once  aspired 
to  her  hand,  and  been  rejected.  Jealousy  had 
moved  the  fiend  to  his  terrible  revenge. 

It  is  three  leagues  from  Mexico  to  San  Angel. 
The  road  runs  through  meadows  and  fields  of 
magueys.  Except  the  lone  pulqueriOy  at  the 
comer  where  a  cross-path  leads  to  the  hacienda 
of  Narvaite,  there  is  not  a  house  before  reaching 
the  bridge  of  Coyoacan.  Here  there  is  a  cluster 
of  buildings — "  fabricas" — that,  during  the  stay 
of  our  army,  had  been  occupied  by  a  regiment. 
Before  arriving  at  thif  point  we  saw  no  one; 
and  here  only  people  who,  waked  from  their 
sleep  by  the  tread  of  our  horses,  had  not  the 
curiosity  to  follow  us. 

San  Angel  is  a  mile  further  up  the  hill.  Be- 
fore entering  the  village  we  divided  into  five 
parties,  each  to  be  guided  by  one  of  the  girls. 
L 's  vengeance  was  especially  directed  to- 
ward the  ci-ievaitt  lover  of  his  betrothed.  She 
herself^  knowing  his  residence,  was  to  be  our 
guide. 

Proceeding  through  narrow  lanes,  we  arrived 
m  a  suburb  of  the  village,  and  halted  before  a 
house  of  rather  stylish  aj^arance.  We  had 
dismounted  outside  the  town,  leaving  our  horses 
in  charge  of  a  guard.  It  was  veiy  dark,  and  we 
clustered  around  the  door.  One  knocked — a 
voice  was  heard  from  within — Rafaela  recognized 
it  as  that  of  the  ruffian  himself    The  knock  was 


repeated,  and  one  of  the  party  who  spoke  the 
language  perfectly,  called  out : 

*•  Owm  the  door !     Open,  Don  Pedro !" 

"  Who  is  it  V  asked  the  voice. 

"  Fo,"  (I)  was  the  simple  reply. 

This  is  generally  sufficient  to  open  the  door 
of  a  Mexican  house,  and  Don  Pedro  was  heard 
within,  moving  toward  the  "  Saguan." 

The  next  moment  the  great  door  swung  back 
on  its  hinges,  and  the  ruffian  was  dragged  forth. 
He  was  a  swarthy,  fierce-looking  fellow — firom 
what  I  could  see  in  the  dim  light — and  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  but  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  soon  overpowered  and  bound  him. 
We  did  not  delay  a  moment,  but  hurried  back  to 
the  place  where  we  had  left  our  horses.  As  we 
passed  through  the  streets,  men  and  women 
were  runnhiff  from  house  to  house,  and  we  heard 
voices  and  wots  in  the  distance.  On  reaching 
our  rendezvous,  we  found  our  comrades,  all  of 
whom  had  succeeded  in  making  their  capture. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  there  might  be 
troops  in  the  village — though  we  saw  none-— but 
whether  or  not,  there  were  "leperos"  enough 
to  assail  ns.  We  did  not  give  them  time  to 
muster.  Mounting  ourselves  and  our  prisoners 
we  rode  ofif  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  were  soon  be- 
yond the  danger  ef  pursuit. 

Those  who  have  passed  through  the  gate  of 
Nino  Perdido  will  remember  that  the  road  lead- 
ing to  San  Angel  nms,  for  nearly  a  mile,  in  a 
straight  line,  and  that,  for  this  distance,  it  is 
lined  on  both  sides  with  a  double  row  of  large 
old  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  drives  (paseos)  of 
Mexico.  Where  the  trees  end,  the  road  bends 
slightly  to  the  south.  At  this  point  a  cross  road 
strikes  off  to  the  pueblito  of  Piedad,  and  at  the 
crossing  there  is  a  small  house,  or  rather  a  tem- 
ple, where  the  pious  wayfarer  kneels  in  his  dusty 
devotions.  This  little  temple,  the  residence  of 
a  hermitical  monk,  was  uninhabited  during  our 
occupation  of  the  valley,  and,  in  the  actions  that 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  it  had  come 
in  for  more  than  its  share  of  hard  knocks.  A 
battery  had  been  thrown  up  beside  it,  and  the 
counter-battery  had  bored  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple with  roimd  shot,  i  never  passed  this  solitaiy 
building  without  admiring  its  situation.  There 
was  no  house  nearer  it  than  the  aforementioned 
"tinacal*'  of  Narvarte,  or  the  city  itself  It 
stood  in  the  midst  of  swampy  meadows,  bordered 
by  broad  plats  of  the  green  maguey,  and  this 
isolation,  together  with  the  huge  old  trees  that 
shadowed  and  sang  over  it,  gave  the  spot  an  ak 
of  romsntic  loneliness. 

On  arriving  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  and 
in  front  of  the  lone  temple,  our  party  halted  by 
order  of  their  leader.  Several  of  the  troopes 
dismounted,  and  the  prisoners  were  taken  down 
from  their  horses.  I  saw  men  uncoiling  ropes 
that  had  hung  from  their  saddle-bows,  and  I 
shuddered  to  think  of  the  use  that  was  about  to 
be  made  of  them.  . 

*'  Henry,"  said  L ,  riding  up  to  me,  and 

speaking  in  a  whisper,  '*  ihey  must  not  see  this." 
— He  pointed  to  the  girls. — "  Take  them  some 
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distance  ahead  and  wait  for  na,  we  will  not  be 
long  about  it,  I  promise." 

Glad  of  the  excuse  to  be  absent  from  such  a 
scene,  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  rode  for- 
ward, followed  by  the  females  of  the  party.  On 
reaching  the  circle  near  the  middle  of  the  paseo 
I  halted. 

It  was  ijjcate  dark,  and  we  could  see  nothing 
of  these  we  had  left  behind  us.  We  could  hear 
nothing — nothing  but  the  wind  moaning  high  up 
among  the  branches  of  the  tall  poplars ;  but  this, 
with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  what  was  going  on 
so  near  me,  impressed  me  with  an  indescrilMible 
feeling  of  sadness. 

L  had  kept  his  promise ;  he  was  not  long 
siNmt  it.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  party 
came  trotting  up,  chatting  gayly  as  they  rode, 
but  their  pristmers  had  been  left  behind  I 

As  the  American  anny  moved  down  the  road 
to  Vera  Cruz,  many  traveling  carriages  were  in 
its  train.  In  one  of  these  were  a  girl  and  a  gray- 
haired  old  man.  Almost  constantly  during  the 
march  a  young  officer  might  be  seen  riding  by 
tiiis  carriage,  conversing  through  the  windows 
with  its  occupants  within. 

A  short  time  «fter  the  return-troops  landed  at 
New  Orleans,  a  bridal  party  were  seen  to  enter 
the  old  Spanish  cathedral ;  the  bridegroom  was 
mi  officer  who  had  lost  an  arm.  His  fame,  and 
the  reputed  beauty  of  the  bride,  had  Inrought  to- 
gether a  large  concourse  of  spectators. 

**  She  loved  me,"  said  L-- —  to  me  on  the 
morning  this  his  happiest  day ;  "  she  loved  me 
in  spite  of  my  mutilated  limb,  and  should  I  cease 
to  love  her  because  she  has — ^no,  I  see  it  not ; 
she  is  to  me  the  same  as  ever." 

And  there  were  none  present  who  saw  it; 
few  were  there  who  knew  that  under  those  dark 
folds  of  raven  hair  were  the  souvenire  of  a  terri- 
ble tragedy 

The  Mexican  government  behaved  better  to 
Uie  Ayankeeados  than  was  expected.    They  did 

not  confiscate  the  property ;  and  L is  now 

enjoying  his  fortune  in  a  snug  hacienda,  some- 
where in  the  nei^b<»hood  of  San  Angel. 

THE  POOLS  OF  ELLENDEEN. 

JOEL  JERDAN  was  a  thriving  retail  hosier, 
in  a  close  street  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
vast  metropolis.  He  had  a  snug  little  shop,  and 
a  nice,  snug  little  wife,  together  with  an  annual- 
ly increasing  nice  little  family;  and  Joel  him- 
self, if  we  except  one  weakness,  was  the  most 
diligent  and  steady  little  fellow  to  be  found 
within  the  circuit  where  the  musical  bells  of 
Bow  are  heard.  Small  in  person,  pleasing  in 
exterior,  and  scrupulously  neat  in  his  attire, 
Joel  Jeidan  was  always  considered  a  peculiariy 
dapper,  civil,  smart  tradesman.  His  father  had 
pursued  the  same  business  in  the  same  house ; 
and  though  there  were  not  large  profits,  there 
was  oertahily  contentment,  which  Joel  very  wise- 
ly judged  was  far  better.  It  did  not  require  any 
^vid  stretch  of  imagination  to  form  a  comparison 
between  the  venerable  Izaak  Walton,  of  pisca- 
torial celebrity,  and  our  hosier;  for,  like  that 


immortal  angler,  Joel  was  devoted  to  his  eallia|^ 
and  usually  confined  to  precincts  of  no  laigm 
dimensions,  but  making  hLs  escape  whenever  he 
could  to  ei^oy  the  sole  recreation  <^  his  exist- 
ence—that recreation  being  the  sport  with  wldch 
Xzaak's  name  is  ever  associated. 

Joel  Jerdan  was  a  worthy  disciple  of  this  re- 
nowned piscatA"— at  least,  he  would  have  been 
had  he  strictly  followed  that  ma8ter*s  injunctkms ; 
but,  if  truth  must  be  all  confessed,  the  one  weak- 
ness already  alluded  to  in  our  little  hosier,  con- 
sisted of  indulgence  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict 
sobriety,  when  any  prolonged  or  favorable  **  sport** 
more  than  usually  elated  his  spirits.  On  sQch 
occasions,  Patty,  his  faithful  wife,  of  course  lec- 
tured the  recreant  hosier  most  severely ;  while 
he,  shocked  and  humbled,  meekly  promised 
*'  never  to  do  so  any  more,"  and  k^  his  woid 
until  betrayed  into  temptation  again.  Being  a 
water-drinker  at  home,  from  motives  of  prudence, 
not  to  say  necessity,  it  did  not  require  much  in 
the  way  of  stimulus  to  render  poor  little  Joel 
addle-headed.  Whenever  he  coidd  spare  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  long  summer  evenings,  after 
the  business  of  the  day  was  pretty  wdl  over, 
leaving  the  shop  to  Patty^s  care,  away  saiHed 
Joel  to  the  docks,  there  to  watch  his  float  and 
forget  his  cares,  until  night^s  sombre  shadows 
warned  him  that  all  sober  citizens  were  retiring 
bedward.  It  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  Joel 
enjoyed  a  whole  day^  fishing ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  he  could  not  absent  himself  from  pressing 
daily  duties,  and,  in  the  second,  he  had  no  friend 
resident  in  the  country  within  easy  access,  to 
whom  he  could  resort  for  an  introduction  to  bab- 
bling streams  and  floweiy  meads.  He  had  Unled 
early  and  late,  as  his  excellent  father  had  done 
before  him;  and  when  Patty's  brother  retired 
from  official  life  (he  was  a  nobleman's  butler),  and 
became  proprietor  of  a  small  public-house  about 
fifty  miles  fh)m  London,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  much  resorted  to  by  anglen,  and  sent 
a  hearty  invitation  to  Joel  to  come  and  visit  him, 
what  words  may  paint  the  bright  anticipations 
of  the  exulting  hosier  1  He  had  not  been  well 
of  late — needed  summer  holidays  ;  and,  in  short 
Joel  could  not  resist  the  tempting  ofifer. 

Patty  urged  her  husband  with  afiectionate 
solicitude,  to  "keep  watch"  over  himself;  but 
she  loved  him  too  well,  and  was  too  unselfish, 
to  object  to  his  accepting  her  brother's  hospi- 
tality. "Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  my 
dear,"  she  said;  "you  may  never  have  such 
another  opportunity.  Business  is  slack  just  now 
— besides,  baby  is  weaned,  and  I  can  mind  the 
shop  with  Charlie;  only — "  here  there  was  a 
private  whispered  admonition,  the  tenor  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  Joel's  answer,  accompanied 
by  a  hearty  kiss:  "I  promise  you,  my  ducky, 
that  I  will  never  taste  a  drop,  except  when  I 
get  wet-footed,  and  then  only  just  enough  to  keep 
the  cold  out." 

"Ah,  that  cold,  Joel !"  replied  Patty,  "it's  a 
queer  thing,  tJtai  cold  is  !  always  trying  to  gain 
a  footing,  and  nothing  but  a  sip  of  brandy  to 
keep  it  out !"    And  the  wife  shook  her  head. 
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It  wms  too  much  felicity  for  Joel  Jerdan ! — the 
gathering  together  his  scanty  assortment  of  rods 
and  tackle — the  laying  out  his  hard-earned  money 
to  purchase  more--the  packing  his  portmanteau 
and  setting  out  on  a  gay  summer's  morning ! 

Yet  his  dreams  fell  short  of  reality  when  Joel 
first  beheld  the  paradise  of  greenerie  wherein 
*'  The  Swan"  nestled  on  the  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  Wood  End.  Here  he  could  fish  off  the 
bank  from  a  ▼aziegated  fiower-gaiden,  whose 
roses  hung  over  the  broad,  deep  waters,  where 
monsters  of  the  finny  tribes  abounded.  Here 
he  did  fish  off  the  emerald  bank ;  but,  alas^!  the 
fish  were  strangely  shy  or  cunning.  Joel  labored 
most  assiduously ;  but  somehow,  he  caught  no- 
thing. There  was  always  something  wrong; 
either  it  was  too  hot,  or  the  water  was  too  clear, 
or  the  fish  wouldn't  take  the  particular  bait  at 
that  particular  spot,  and  they  must  be  sought  up 
or  down  stream  for  miles.  And  so  Joel  followed 
the  river's  course  patiently,  day  by  day  striving 
most  manfiiUy  to  ensnare  Uie  waiy  inhabitants  ci 
the  treacherous  element,  on  whose  tranquil  bosom 
wan  lilies  reposed  as  peacefully  as  primroses  on 
the  hill-side  graves  reflected  ni^  "Try  the  pools 
of  EUendeen,"  said  one ;  and  "  Try  the  pools  of 
EUendeen,"  said  another,  until  Joel  determined 
he  would  try  these  far-famed  still  waters,  though 
it  was  a  good  way  up  stream  to  reach  th^. 
However,  a  fanner  offered  to  give  him  a  lift  in 
his  cart,  and  drop  him  on  the  road  to  market, 
leaving  Joel  to  work  his  way  back  to  Wood  End 
as  might  suit  his  sport  or  inclination ;  and  well 
supplied  vrith  refreshing  viands,  stowed  away  in 
his  basket,  slung  across  his  shoulder  sportsman- 
like with  leathern  belt,  Joel  set  forth  to  try  his 
luck  in  the  **  bottomless  pit,"  for  so  the  deepest 
pool  of  Ellendeen  was  ngnifieantly  named  by 
the  peatent-folk,  with  whom  the  domain  bound- 
ing the  water  was  in  ill-repute. 

Solenm  and  stately  were  the  neighboring 
woods,  and  a  gray  castellated  mansion  frowned 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  overhanging  the 
water.  It  was  uninhabited  now,  the  family  were 
extinct,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  legend  at- 
tached. 

A  former  lord  of  EUendeen  was  most  anxious 
for  a  son  and  heir;  but  on  his  unhappy  lady 
presenting  him  with  nothing  but  daughters,  he 
swore  that  on  the  bir(h  of  the  next  he  would 
throw  it  into  the  pool  beside  the  wood.  He  did 
80  with  his  own  wicked  hands  more  than  once  ; 
and  tradition  said  that  no  less  than  four  baby 
daughters  of  the  ancient  race  of  Ellendeen  were 
engulfed  in  those  deep,  dismal  waters,  which 
refused  to  yield  their  dead,  and,  in  short,  proved 
to  be  "bottomless."  However,  whether  it  was 
that  they  were  lefl  very  much  to  themselves,  or 
that  the  fish  in  Ellendeen  Pools  were  really  finer 
than  elsewhere,  report  had  not  exaggerated  their 
abundance  and  size;  and  Joel,  to  his  infinite 
satisfaction,  managed  to  capture  some  "  splendid 
fellows,"  according  to  his  own  phrt se. 

It  was  a  solitaiy  place.  The  river  here  was 
dark  and  sleeping ;  it  was  a  fitting  scene  for  the 
enactment  of  the  h§hf  traged/.    The  air  was 


sultry,  as  if  a  storm  were  brewing,  clouds  were 
lowering,  and  the  heat  was  intense.  There  was 
"  no  cold"  to  keep  out,  and  Joel's  feet  were  per- 
fectly dry,  but  so  was  his  throat ;  and  Edwfl^, 
his  kindly  brother-in-law,  had  placed  a  flask  of 
brandy  in  the  basket,  saying  he  might  like  "  a 
little  in  water  by-and-by . "  Joel  was  very  thirsty, 
and  he  drank  a  vast  deal  of  water  out  of  a  horn 
cup,  pouring  in  just  enough  spirit  to  take  the 
'*  chill  off","  which  in  his  heated  condition,  Has 
not  safe  or  pleasant. 

''  ril  not  forget  my  promise  to  my  dear  little 
Patty,"  said  Joel  to  hLoaiBelf;  as  he  sipped.  "  Not 
one  drop  of  brandy  alone  will  I  touch.  Ah, 
bless  me !  how  her  precious  heart  would  ache 
if  she  were  to  hear  this  tale  of  the  wicked  lord 
and  those  dear  innocents  1  She'd  most  think 
rite  could  see  their  pretty  upturned  faces  in  the 
water.  /  wonder,  now,  if  there's  any  truth  in 
such  a  queer  story."  And  Joel  fell  into  a  rev- 
erie as  he  wondered ;  and,  sitting  down  on  ^te 
bank,  ho  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  instead  of 
hooking  a  fine  heavy  fish  he  had  pulled  out  a 
baby  girl !  Great  was  his  horror,  and  he  awoke 
with  a  start,  to  find  that  darkness  was  rapidly 
gathering  round  him,  while  a  few  pattering  drops 
now  and  then  betokened  the  approach  of  a  stonn, 
as  the  grumbling  thunder  faintly  died  away  in 
the  distance.  One  draught  to  fortify  himself 
and  Joel  commenced  his  homeward  route^— a 
rather  diflicutt  undertaking,  seeing  that  he  was 
a  stranger,  and  obliged  to  diverge  firequently 
from  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  river,  which, 
however,  was  a  sure  guide,  as  it  flowed  past 
"  The  Swan's"  very  door.  But  rivers  are  stray, 
winding  things ;  and  after  an  hour's  hard  toiling 
over  uneven  paths,  moving  slowly  uid  careful- 
ly, for  caution  was  extremely  necessary  on  the 
river's  bank,  poor  little  Joel  Jerdan  became 
thoroughly  nervous  and  exhausted,  as  the  rain 
pelted  down  and  the  thunder  burst  over  head. 
Wet  through  in  a  trice,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
brandy-flask.  **Even  Patty  would  recommend 
it  now,"  said  he ;  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
his  snug  little  room  behind  the  shop,  where,  be* 
side  a  comfortable  fire,  he  was  wont  to  enjoy  a 
frugal  supper  with  his  beloved  helpmate.  Now, 
here  he  was,  wandering  and  housdess,  uncertain 
of  the  way,  wet  through,  and  no  sight  or  sound 
of  human  kind  to  greet  his  longing  eyes  or  ears. 
No.  He  only  heard  the  rushing  of  waters,  the 
wailing  of  winds,  and  those  strange,  mysterious 
noises  which  issue  from  desolate  woods  by  night. 
It  was  enough  to  appall  a  stouter  heart  than  Joel 
Jerdan's;  no  wonder  he  had  recourse  to  the 
brandy-flask ! 

"  Catch  me  a^ing  a-fishing  in  a  strange  place* 
again  !'*  mummred  he  to  himself;  '*only  catch 
me  at  it,  that's  all !" 

An  impression  that  he  was  trespassing  oo 
haunted  ground,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  his 
basket  became  heavier  and  heavier,  oppressed 
Joel  Jerdan  with  a  sensation  almost  approaching 
to  suflbcation ;  and  he  ejaculated  aloud,  as  if  to 
increase  his  courage — talking  at  himself  to  him- 
self—*' Who  says  that  Joel  is  tqpsy  t    Who  dues 
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to  say  BO  is — is — a  reprobate.  Who  dares  to 
gay  that  Joel  Jcrdan  carries  a  basket  full  of  dead 
babies  instead  of  fish  V*  But  just  as  the  reeling 
pigcator  came  to  this  portion  of  his  argument,  a 
light  appeared  but  a  short  distance  off,  and,  as 
ho  made  toward  it,  a  low,  dull  sound,  as  of  mo- 
notonous knocking,  fell  on  his  car,  notwithstand- 
ing his  perceptions  were  not  particularly  acute. 

Joel  staggered  onward  until  he  reached  a  build- 
ing from  whence  the  sounds  appeared  to  pro- 
ceied ;  and,  creeping  slowly  toward  an  aperture, 
peeped  in  with  a  remarkably  sagacious  expres- 
ffion  of  countenance,  no  doubt,  had  the  darkness 
pennitted  it  to  be  visible.  Wliat  he  beheld  there 
caused  him  to  start  backward  so  suddenly  that, 
coming  in  contact  with  a  felled  tree,  whose  bared 
trunk  was  stretched  along  the  ground,  he  fell 
violently  on  his  face,  the  blood  spurting  from 
his  nose,  and  a  cry  escaping  at  the  same  moment 
from  the  hapless  intruder.  Joel  Jerdan  had  seen 
three  spectral-looking  men  working  at  a  coffin, 
engaged  in  finishing  the  dismal  receptacle  with 
all  their  might,  as  if  it  was  wanted  in  a  hurry. 
When  he  recovered  from  temporary  stupor  occa- 
sioned by  his  fall,  the  scared  little  man  in  vain 
essayed  to  speak  or  move ;  for  his  tongue  clave 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  his  legs  were  pow- 
eriess  to  sustain  his  own  slight  weight.  Once, 
indeed,  he  thickly  muttered,  "Brandy,  more 
brandy!"  but  immediately  sank  back  helpless 
amd  hopeless,  for  he  heard  a  voice  say,  "  We*ll 
pot  him  in  when  it  is  finished ;  it  is  just  done. 
We're  in  good  time,  i^nd  it'll  be  the  safest  place 
for  the  drunken  rascal."  Poor  Joel  Jerdan !  to 
be  put  in  a  coffin  alive  at  the  suggestion  of  one 
whom  he  considered  an  evil  spirit ! 

He  heard  another  one  say,  ''Halloo!  let's 
have  a  look  into  his  basket !  Ho,  ho,  they  are 
fine  plump  ones.  Put  them  in  with  him,  and 
let's  be  off  at  once." 

Off  at  once  !  Where  7  thought  the  terrified 
and  miserable  man — where  are  they  off  to  1  To 
the  "bottomless  pit"  of  EUendeen,  said  Con- 
science, and  for  stealing  the  dread  secrets  of  the 
haunted  pool,  in  the  shape  of  the  long  sought-for 
EUendeen  babies !  As  to  the  brandy-drinking, 
that  was  nothing — ^ghostly  beings  never  inter- 
fered with  such  terrestrial  matters !  The  knock- 
ing discontinued,  a  tramping  of  feet  was  heard, 
a  bustle  as  of  preparation,  and  Joel  felt  himself 
lifted  up  and  laid  in  what  he  felt  by  instinct  to 
bo— a  coffin!  Oh,  it  was  most  horrible!  and, 
with  a  violent  effort,  he  jerked  aside  the  lid 
which  was  placed  lightly  over  him,  half  raising 
himself  as  he  did  so. 

"  If  he  turns  restive,"  said  an  authoritative, 
•stem  voice,  "we  must  secure  him  better,  or 
he'll  be  in  the  water  before  his  time  comes,  and 
make  food  for  the  fishes  instead  of  sport  for 
Beelzebub." 

So  they  were  conveying  him  to  his  nameless 
majesty,  dead  babies  and  all,  perhaps  mistaking 
him  for  the  wicked  defiinct  Lord  of  EUendeen 
himself!  Oh,  as  to  his  fishing  in  the  still,  deep 
pools,  what  had  it  done  for  him  1  whither  had  it 
led  him  1    Joel  retained  sense  to  be  aware  that 


his  impotent  struggles  only  rendered  things 
worse ;  for  ho  was  in  powerful  hands,  and  tb^ 
tossed  him  about  like  a  feather.  Could  his  dmr 
wife  behold  her  husband  in  a  coffin,  what  would 
her  feelings  be  1  And  as  Joel  thought  of  this, 
his  tears  began  to  flow  copiously.  He  sobbed 
and  wailed  like  an  in£uit,  whining,  and  in  a  nch- 
ly  maudlin  tone ;-  but  it  had  a  lulling  effect,  and 
he  fell  off  into  a  sleep  just  as  he  was  consciotis 
of  being  lifted  into  a  boat,  and,  amid  gleaming 
torches,  rowed  rapidly  firom  land,  but  whether 
"  up"  or  "  down"  stream  he  could  not  telL  Bui 
of  course  they  are  taking  me  to  the  "  bottomleas 
pit,"  and  there  they  will  cast  me  in  with  my  no- 
hallowed  load,  he  thought. 

Could  it  be  the  brandy  that  made  Joel  Jerdan 
confound  the  fish  he  had  caught  with  the  EUen- 
deen heiresses,  who  had  slumbered  beneath  the 
wave  for  upward  of  a  century  1  With  a  stifled 
cry  for  pardon  on  his  lips,  insensibility  succeed- 
ed ;  and  when  Joel  awoke  next  day  at  noon,  in 
his  own  cosy  bed  at  "The  Swan,"  with  the 
sun's  bright  beams  streaming  in  through  tbo 
chinks  of  closely-drawn  curtains,  he  shivddered 
at  the  remembrance  of  his  horrible  adventure, 
much  wondering  how  he  came  tkeret  and  also 
how  he  had  come  by  a  bandaged  cheek,  from 
which  the  blood  was  still  sti:eaming,  and  a  head 
which  throbbed  to  agony  at  eveiy  breath  he  drew. 

"  What  a  terrific  vision !"  he  exclaimed  feebly, 
but  aloud.  "  Demons  rowing  me  in  a  cofiln  to 
the  bottomless  pool  of  EUendeen !  Joel  Jerdan ! 
Joel  Jerdan !  it  is  a  warning  to  prepare  for  thj 
latter  end !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  brother  Joel !"  exclaimed  the  cheer- 
ful voice  of  his  brother-in-law ;  "  it  isn*t  a  death- 
warning,  but  only  a  gentle  hint  not  to  attack 
the  brandy-flask  too  often ;  your  head  is  nons 
of  the  strongest,  and  won't  bear  it.  Howevei; 
be  comforted,  for  you  have  brought  back  four  aa 
fine  fish  as  have  been  caught  hereabouts  for 
long  and  many  a  day,  though  both  they  and  you 
came  to  Wood  End  in  raytker  a  queer  sort,  it 
must  be  owned — aU  packed  up  in  a  coffin  to- 
gether." 

"  Brother  Edwards,"  murmured  Joel,  solemn- 
ly, "  they  were  not  fish ;  they  were  the  babes  of 
EUendeen !" 

"Poor  fellow,  so  he  is  wandering  again! 
Thero  must  be  another  blister  on !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Edwards,  compassionately.  And  by  the 
time  another  blister  was  put  on,  and  more  drugs 
had  been  administered,  Joel's  fever  was  so  for 
reduced  that  he  was  able  to  coUect  his  thoughts 
and  attempt  a  description  of  the  prodigious  scenes 
he  had  gone  through.  "Why,  that  was  old 
Matthew  Filkins  and  his  two  big  sons  whom 
you  took  for  demons,"  shouted  Mr.  Edwards,  as 
he  Ustened  attentively  to  Joel's  account  of  his 
midnight  adventures.  "  Mat  is  a  teetotaUer,  and 
thinks  nothing  of  parceling  a  man  to  Beelxebub 
if  he  gets  drunk ;  and  between  ourselves,  brother 
Joel,  I  do  not  think  that  Matthew  is  far  wrong, 
for  drunkenness  is  the  high-road  to  ruin  at  aU 
times." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,"  groaned  Josl    "  Bol 
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they  pat  me  in  a  coffin,  and  rowed  me  away. 
How  do  I  come  here  7  Oh,  I  am  a  doomed  man ! 
I  am  a  doomed  man !  I  ihall  not  be  long  out  of 
my  real  collin !" 

"  Not  if  yon  go  on  like  this,  my  brother,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Edwards,  impresfively,  and  with  a 
serious  air.  '*  You  have  received  a  severe  covi- 
tosion  on  the  head,  besides  other  injuries ;  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  be  kept  quiM, 
amd  discard  these  fo<^ish  &ncies.  Old  Matthew 
Filkins  is  our  only  undertaker  hereabouts ;  his 
workshop  and  wood-yard  are  close  ta  the  river 
side,  and  by  water  he  frequently  conveys  his 
dismal  but  needfUl  burdens.  The  wooden  box 
in  which  he  laid  you  for  safety  was  required 
urgently  for  the  body  of  a  poor  lad  who  died  of 
infectious  fever,  and  was  laid  in  his  motiier's 
hovel  midst  living  brothers  and  sisters.  Mat  is 
a  kind-hearted  man,  and  he  did  that  for  the  poor 
widow  which  he  would  have  scrupled  to  do  for 
a  rich  one ;  though  night  or  day  on  the  river  is 
all  the  same  to  him,  for  he  could  guide  a  boat 
blindfold:  man  and  boy,  for  seventy  years, 
Matthew  Filkins  has  journeyed  on  that  high- 
way. He  thought  that  he  was  doing  best  by 
you  ;  he  found,  by  a  letter  in  your  coat-pocket, 
that  you  came  from  'The  Swan,'  Wood  End, 
and,  as  he  dropped  ^own  stream  past  our  door, 
he  deposited  you,  brother  Joel,  on  the  threshold 
where  we  found  you,  in  a  sad  state  indeed.  I 
believe  old  Mat  considered  his  dismal  box  tainted 
from  having  had  one  in  your  state  in  it,  far  more 
so  than  when  it  contained  the  remains  of  the 
poor  boy  for  whom  it  was  destined." 

"  And  so  it  was,  so  it  was,  brother  Edwards," 
exclaimed  the  penitent  and  humbled  Joel ;  "and 
before  I  am  put  in  a  coffin  again,  I  desffve  to  be 
buried  alive  if  I  am  not  a  reformed  man.  When 
I  get  drunk  again^  may  I  be  hurled  into  the 
pools  of  Ellendeen,  along  with  the  little  misses 
of  respected  memory.  But  I  say,  brother,  we 
must  keep  this  mishap  a  secret  frcm  Patty,  for 
she  would  be  hard  of  belief  as  to  it's  being  a 
reality,  as  you  say  it  is ;  she  would  stick  to  the 
warning,  and  make  sure  I  was  a  doomed  man." 

Very  grateful  and  pleased  wat  Patty,  as  time 
progressed  and  temptations  multiplied,  to  find 
that  her  dear  husband  was  proof  against  the 
strongest.  Never  was  he  known  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  inebriated  after  his  return  from  the 
memorable  expedition  to  Wood  End ;  and  not 
even  to  keep  the  "cold  out,"  would  he  sip  a 
drop  of  **  fire-water"  undihUed.  The  "  wammg" 
had  not  been  in  vain ;  and  a  long  while  after  the 
events  recorded  had  taken  place,  when  Patty 
was  made  acquainted  vnth  them  by  her  loving 
husband,  who  detested  all  concealments  from 
the  partner  of  his  cares,  she  exclaimed  in  pitying 
tones,  "  It  was  very  natural,  my  dear,  that  your 
thoughts  should  run  on  the  terrible  story  ahout 
those  precious  babies,  you  that  have  little  ones 
of  your  own.  For  my  part,  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  would  tempt  me  to  go  a-fishing  in  those 
deep  dark  pools  of  Ellendeen ;  I  should  expect, 
every  time  I  pulled  up  a  heavy  weight  to  see  a 
dear  baby  instead  of  a  fish. !" 


"  But  my  dear,"  deprccatingly  returned  Joel, 
**  even  if  the  tale  be  true,  it  happened  a  ccntu^ 
back,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  Jo,  Jo  !"  died  Patty,  with  a  sly  smile, 
**  if  I  had  a  brandy-fiask  in  my  basket,  perhaps  I 
might  forget  theU  important  fact." 


A  WATERSPOUT  IN  THE  INDIAN 
OCEAN. 

ONE  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  sights 
in  the  world  is  a  gallant,  symmetrical,  fiiU- 
rigged  ship,  clothed  with  mighty  wings  from  keel 
to  truck,  cleaving  through  the  waves  under  the 
influence  of  a  "  right  merrie"  wind  abeam.  There 
is  .something  exceedingly  grand,  to  behold  it 
steadily  gliding  along,  like  a  thing  instinct  with 
life ;  to  see  its  towering  pyramidal  sails  swellaig 
to  the  generous  breeze ;  to  glance  from  its  flut- 
tering ensigns,  and  bright  sides,  and  snowy  caiv> 
vas,  to  the  contrasting  deep  blue  sea,  spariding 
beneath  the  vertical  rays  of  the  tr(^ical  sun ;  to 
hastily  run  over  in  one's  mind  a  few  only  of  the 
spirit-stirring  associations  conjured  by  the  object. 
Bot  it  is  not  vrith  a  ship  in  this  exhilarating  po- 
sition that  I  have  now  to  deal ;  to  the  reverse- 
it  is  with  one  which  lay  like  "a  painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  ocean" — ^being  a  large  East  In- 
diaman,  chartered  to  convey  troops  to  the  Bom- 
bay presidency,  and  lying  totally  becalmed  not 
far  fit)m  the  tropics. 

I  was  languidly  swinging  in  my  hammocl^ 
one  sultiy  morning,  when  not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring  strong  enough  "  to  blow  a  lady's 
curl  aside,'-  when  I  heard  a  sound  which  con- 
vinced me  that  something  unusual  had  occurred 
to  arouse  the  listless  idlers  lounging  on  the  up- 
per deck.  It  speedily  Increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  all  between  decks  who  were  able  (myself  in- 
cluded) rushed  up,  pell-mell,  to  discover  the  rea- 
son, and  soon  there  were  none  left  below  but  the 
miserable  sick,  who  could  not  crawl  from  their 
stifling  berths. 

"What's  the  kick-up t"  roared  the  gigantic 
corporal  of  the  grenadier  company,  the  moment 
he  got  his  heai  above  the  combing  of  the  hatch- 
way. 

**  Niver  sighted  sich  a  jamb  sin'  the  meet  at 
Ballyshannon !"  echoed  a  voluble  Irish  comrade. 
"Maybe  a  tu-an'-thirty-punder  wouldn't  mak* 
buthermilk  of  us  all  just  now." 

"  Can  ye  no  kape  that  long  red  rope  i'  yer  own 
impty  hid,  but  ye  must  let  everybody  know  ye're 
a  gomulah  1  Ain't  it  a  watherspout,  eh  1"  fierce- 
ly responded  a  brother  Emeralder. 

"A  watherspout!  an'  what*8  that,  avickt 
Snmmatto  ateV* 

"  Ate  !  ye  gossoon !  Ay,  it's  summat  as'll 
soon  ate  y^r,  big  and  ugly  as  yer  are." 

Some  few  happy-go-lucky  reprobates  laughed 
at  Pat's  sapience,  but  the  majority  felt  the  mat- 
ter to  be  far  too  serious  to  permit  their  indulging 
in  senseless  merriment,  and  strove,  with  uncon- 
trollable interest,  to  secure  some  position  whence 
they  could  behold  an  object  of  which  they  had 
heard  or  read  highly-colored  accounts.  I  myself 
instantly  sprang  into  the  shrouds,  and  the  whole 
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■pectacle  then  bant  lull  upon  me  in  all  iU  novel 
grandeur. 

As  already  mentioned,  not  a  breath  of  air  wai 
stirring,  and  the  vessel  herself  lay  sluggishly  on 
the  briny  ocean,  the  sails  hanging  in  bags,  or 
clewed  up  in  festoons  to  the  yards,  and  the 
masts  motionless  as  Pompey's  Pillar.  At  the 
distance  of  very  little  more  than  the  ship's  length, 
the  sea  was  bubbling  up  in  the  shape  of  spiral 
cones  of  varying  height  and  sizes,  all  of  them 
springing  £nun  within  a  circle,  the  circumference 
of  which  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the  ring  of  an 
equestrian  circus.  The  vertical  rays  of  the  sun 
invested  the  falling  spray  with  an  indescribable 
beauty,  but  the  level  water  appeared  of  a  dull, 
itrong,  white  color.  The  phenomenon  was  at- 
tendwl  by  a  very  loud  and  long-continued  hiss- 
ing noise,  of  a  peculiar  and  terrifying  kind 
This  was. but  the  commencement  of  a  water- 
spout. Eveiy  moment  we  expected  to  see  the 
several  columns  unite  in  one;  and,  finom  their 
contiguity,  there  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  no 
hope  of  final  escape.  Either  the  diip  would  be 
totally  engulfed,  or  every  atom  of  mast,  rigging, 
and  all  above  deck,  would  be  whirled  a  hnndred 
fathoms  through  the  air. 

Travelers  say  that  the  serpent  possesses  the 
basilisk  power  of  fascinating  its  prey  by  the 
glare  of  its  eye,  and  certainly  a  waterspout  is 
equal  in  that  terrible  attribute,  for  scarcely  a 
man  in  the  ship  that  saw  it  was  able  to  withdraw 
his  gaze  from  the  fearful  spectacle.  All  other 
faculties  seemed  to  be  absorbed,  and  even  had 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  flee,  few  would  have 
been  able  to  move  a  foot. 

Many  on  board  were  personally  cognizant  that 
any  extraordinary  concussion  of  the  air,  as  that 
produced  by  the  fhing  of  guns,  had  been  known 
to  cause  waterspouts  to  subside,  and  the  captain 
of  our  ship  had  given  orders  to  train  two  of  the 
main-deck  large  carronades  (for  we  were  armed 
en  flute)  upon  it,  with  heavy  charges.  But  so 
riveted  and  entranced  were  all,  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  either  soldiers  or  sailors 
could  be  got  to  move ;  and  only«when  some  of 
the  officers  literally  placed  their  own  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  and  exhorted,  and  even  struck  the 
gaping,  bewildered  men,  were  the  guns  charged 
and  trained  in  the  waist  of  the  ship.  Scarcely 
was  this  done,  when  five  or  six  of  the  largest 
columns  suddenly  joined  together,  as  though  by 
a  species  of  magnetic  attraction,  and  formed  one 
of  colossal  magnitude,  high  as  the  maintopsail- 
yard,  the  spiral  motion  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  whole  body  seeming  to  near  the  ship. 

"We  shall  soon  know  our  fate,"  exclaimed 
the  captain.  *'  Now,  Tom,"  said  he,  to  the  old 
man-o'-war's  gunner,  *'  do  your  best — ^your  very 
best." 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir !"  replied  the  tough  old  salt,  in 
that  muttering,  indistinct  manner,  common  to  old 
seamen  when  much  excited.  "  Avast  a  minute ! " 
grumbled  he  to  an  assistant,  who  was  busy  with 
the  chocks.  .  "  Hand  me  that  monkey's  tsdl !" 

Eagerly  clutching  with  his  fish-hooks  of  fin- 
gers ^e  short  iron  crowbar  so  denominated,  he 


rammed  it  as  far  as  ha  ocmld  down  the  ample 
mouth  of  the  piece,  in  a  pecaJiar  direotioD. 

**  Away,  skylarkers !  Sea-ioom,  jrs  red-coats ! 
There :  ile-press  a  little — more — so,  avast !"  Hs 
took  a  quick  squint  down  the  short  but  deadly 
tube,  and  then  turned  to  the  aitilleiy-nian  pie- 
siding  over  the  other  caironade,  with  '^Shq)* 
mate,  are  you  all  clear  for  a  mn  1" 

"All  ready  1"  inquired  the  captain. 

"  All  ready,  sir,"  repeated  the  ireteiaB  tar. 

"  Very  good,"  was  the  replj  (  and,  qninging 
on  the  capstan-head,  the  latter  ean^  out  at  tbs 
top  of  his  voice,  "Now  men,  I  want  tfterj  obs 
of  you-— red-coats  and  bkie-jackete— to  try  your 
lungs!  They're  strong  enoo^  on  most  occa- 
sions, and  don't  be  behhid-hand  now.  OnrliTBS 
depend  upon  it. "  Here  he  paoeed ;  and,  pointtBg 
significantly  to  the  treaoaendotts  spcrat,  which  so- 
lajged  and  neaied  the  ship  every  mcanent,  ht'oa- 
pressively  demanded,"  Do  you  ace  yon  big  fellow  1* 

"  Ay,  ay."  said  the  tany-jacketa 

"  Yes,"  said  the  red-coata, 

"  Very  well,  then,  aU  I've  got  to  say,  is,  thst 
if  we  don't  thrash  him,  he  will  thra^  us !  So 
no  demi-semi-quavers,  but  give  thsee  heai^ 
cheers  to  frighten  him  away,  for  he's  a  real 
coward.  Hats  off,  and  up  at  aim's  length." 
They  obeyed. 

"  Now,  my  hearties,"  contumed  he,  well  know- 
ing in  what  strain  to  address  them,  '*  let  as  try 
if  our  throats  can  not  drown  the  bark  of  the« 
two  bull-dogs  of  ours!  Why,  we're  good-fi»- 
nothing,  if  we  can't  make  as  mnch  din  as  a 
couple  of  rusty  iron  candlesticks  !     Hu-r-r-ah !" 

As  the  gallant  commander  waved  his  hat  aloftr 
the  keen  eye  of  the  old  gunner  glistened  wiii 
uncoomkon  ardor,  and,  squirting  a  long  stress 
of  suspicious-looking  flidd  some  odd  fathoms 
from  the  ship's  side,  he  muttered,  "  Here  goes  a 
reg'lar  wide-awaker" — applied  the  match  to  tbs 
priming — bangi  bang!  the  two  "candlesticks* 
blended  into  one  simultaneous  roar,  accompanied 
by  hurrahs  which  of  themselves  shook  the  suhiy 
air. 

The  steady  ^tate  of  the  ship  was  highly  £ivoF 
able  to  the  mdrksmen,  and  the  skill  of  the  old 
gunner  produced  a  result  equal  to  his  most  sai^ 
guine  expectations,  for  the  "monkey's  tail* 
struck  fiiirly  athwart  the  spout  at  an  elevatioo 
of  some  fifteen  feet,  and  the  whole  immen^ 
body  immediately  fell  with  a  crash  like  that  ai 
a  steeple,  and  before  the  cheering  ended,  all  had 
subsided— okl  Neptune's  fiice  became  unwrinkled 
as  heretofore,  ship  and  shadow  again  became 
double,  rainbow-hued  dolphins  again  glided  li^ 
elfin  shadows  just  beneath  the  translucent  so^ 
face,  fljring-fish  again  skipped  along  it  with  rs- 
doubled  zest,  the  huge  albatross  again  inertly 
stretched  its  inunense  wings,  the  screaming  ses* 
hawk  again  descended  firom  the  regions  of  in** 
mensity,  where  it  had  been  soaring  at  an  elerar 
tion  far  beyond  the  pierce  of  human  vision,  the 
white  side  of  the  insatiate  shark  again  glanced 
in  fearful  proximity  to  the  imprisoned  ship; 
aboard  which  ship  hearts  rose  as  the  waves  fell* 
fear  was  indignantly  kicked  out  of  its  brief  abid- 
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ing-place,  tonguei  were  again  in  active  commia- 
•ion,  feet  were  again  patteriagt  and  anna  again 
swinging  aboat,  ahriil  orders  were  again  bandied, 
the  pet  monkej  ran  chattering  aloft  to  complete 
its  lately  suspended  dissection  of  the  marine's 
cap,  tarrf-jackets  again  freshened  their  qnids, 
hitched  their  volaminous  trowsers,  and  made 
Tigorous  renewed  allasion  to  ^eir  precioas  eyes 
and  limbs,  and  red-coats  once  more  foond  them- 
•eWes  at  the  usual  discount 

So  heavily  had  the  guns  been  charged,  that 
they  rebounded  across  the  deck,  overturning  a 
score  of  the  very  "  finest  pisantry  in  the  world,'* 
who  one  and  all  vehemently  asserted  in  the  rich 
brogue,  and  with  the  lively  gesticulations  of  their 
native  Und,  that  they  were  "kilt  intirely,  an' 
no  roisthake,  at  all,  at  all !" 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  a  glorious  spanking 
breexe  followed  within  a  few  hours ;  and  many 
a  poor  fellow  blessed  the  waterspout,  from  a 
vague  notion  that  to  its  agency  we  were  indebted 
for  the  grateful  chinge.  But  what  mysterious 
affinity  d^ere  could  be  between  a  waterspout  in  a 
calm,  and  a  breeze  springing  up  soon  afterward, 
I  leave  my  scientific  friends  to  discover  and  ex- 
plain. Sudi  things  are  above  a  plain  seaman's 
philosophy. 


MAURfCE  TIERNAY, 
THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE.* 

CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
A  K0TALI8T  "dE  LA  VIBILLE  ROCHK.*' 

ON  a  hot  and  sultry  day  of  June,  I  found  my- 
self seated  in  a  country  cart,  and  under  the 
guard  of  two  mounted  dragoons,  wending  my 
way  toward  Kuflstein,  a  Tyrol  fortress,  to  which 
I  was  sentenced  as  a  prisoner.  A  weary  journey 
was  it ;  for  in  addition  to  my  now  sad  thoughts, 
I  had  to  contend  against  an  attack  of  ague,  which 
I  had  just  caught,  and  which  was  then  raging 
like  a  plague  in  the  Austrian  camp.  One  soli- 
tary reminiscence,  and  that  far  from  a  pleasant 
one,  clings  to  this  period.  We  had  halted  on 
the  outskirU  of  a  little  village  called  '*  Broletto," 
for  the  siesta ;  and  there,  in  a  clump  of  olives, 
were  quietly  dozing  away  the  sultry  hours,  when 
the  clatter  of  horsemen  awoke  us ;  and  on  look- 
ing up,  we  saw  a  cavalry  escort  sweep  past  at  a 
gallop.  The  corporal  who  commanded  our  party 
hurried  into  the  village  to  learn  the  news,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  tidings  that  '^a  great 
victory  had  been  gained  over  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Bonaparte  in  person ;  that  the  army 
was  in  fiiU  retreat ;  and  this  was  the  dispatch  an 
oflicer  of  Melas's  stafi*  was  now  hastening  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor.*' 

**  1  thought  several  times  this  morning,"  said 
the  corporal,  "  that  I  heard  artillery ;  and  so  it 
seems  I  might,  for  we  are  not  above  twenty 
miles  from  whero  the  battle  was  fought." 

"  And  how  is  the  place  called !"  asked  I,  in  a 
tone  skeptical  enough  to  be  offensive. 

**  Marengo,"  replied  he ;  **  mayhap  the  name 
will  not  escape  your  memoiy." 

How  true  was  the  surmise,  but  in  how  difier- 
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ent  a  sense  from  what  he  uttered  it !  But  so  it 
was ;  even  as  late  as  four  o'clock  the  victoiy  was 
with  the  Austrians.  Three  separate  envoys  had 
left  the  field  with  tidings  of  success ;  and  it  was 
only  late  at  ni^  that  the  general,  exhausted  by 
a  disastrous  day,  and  almost  broken-hearted,  could 
write  to  tell  his  master  that  **  Italy  was  lost." 

I  have  many  a  temptation  hero  to  diverge  from 
a  line  that  I  set  down  for  myself  in  these  memoirs, 
and  from  which  as  yet  I  have  not  wandered — I 
mean,  not  to  dwell  upon  events  wherein  I  was 
not  myself  an  actor;  but  I  am  determined  still  to 
adhere  to  my  rule;  and  leaving  that  glorious 
event  behind  me,  plod  wearily  along  my  now  sad 
journey. 

Day  afier  day  we  journeyed  through  a  country 
teeming  with  abundance;  vast  plains  of  com  and 
maize,  olives,  and  vines  every  where:  on  the 
mountains,  the  crags,  the  rocks,  festooned  over 
cliffii,  and  spreading  their  tangled  networks  over 
cottages,  and  yet  every  vrhere  poverty,  miseiy, 
and  debasement,  ruined  villages,  and  a  half- 
naked,  starving  populace,  met  the  eye  at  eveiy 
turn.  There  was  the  stamp  of  slavery  on  all, 
and  still  more  palpably  was  there  the  stamp  of 
despotism  in  the  air  of  their  rulera. 

I  say  this  in  sad  spirit ;  fi>r  vrithin  a  year  horn 
the  day  in  which  I  write  these  lines,  I  have  trav- 
eled the  self-same  road,  and  with  precisely  the 
self-same  objects  before  me.  Changed  in  nothing, 
save  what  time  changes,  in  ruin  and  decay! 
There  was  the  dreary  village  as  of  yore;  the  un- 
glazed  windows  cloeed  with  some  rotten  boarding, 
or  occupied  by  a  face  gaunt  with  famine.  The 
listless,  unoccupied  group  still  sat  or  lay  on  the 
steps  before  the  church ;  a  knot  of  nearly  naked 
creatures  sat  card-playing  beside  a  fountain,  their 
unsheathed  knives  alongside  of  them ;  and,  last- 
ly, on  the  wall  of  the  one  habitation  which  had 
the  semblance  of  decency  about  it,  there  stared 
out  the  **  double-headed  eagle,"  the  symbol  of 
their  shame  and  their  slavery !  It  never  can  be 
the  policy^of  a  government  to  retard  the  progress 
and  depress  the  energies  of  a  people  beneath  its 
rule.  Why,  then,  do  we  find  a  whole  nation, 
gifted  and  capable  as  this,  so  backward  in  civil- 
ization 1  Is  the  fault  with  the  rulen  1  or  are 
there,  indeed,  people,  whose  very  development  is 
the  obstacle  to  their  improvement;  whose  im- 
pulses of  right  and  wrong  will  submit  to  no  dis- 
cipline ;  and  who  are  incapable  of  ^>preciating 
true  liberty  ?  This  would  be  a  gloomy  theory ; 
and  the  very  thought  of  it  suggests  darker  fean 
for  a  land  to  which  my  sympathies  attach  dm 
more  closely ! 

If  any  spot  can  impress  the  notion  of  impregna- 
bility, it  is  Kuflstein.  Situated  on  an  eminence 
of  rock  over  the  Inn,  three  sides  of  the  base  are 
washed  by  that  nq>id  river,  a  little  village  occu- 
pies the  fourth ;  and  from  this  the  supplies  are 
hoisted  up  to  the  garrison  above,  by  cranes  and 
pulleys ;  the  only  approadi  being  by  a  path  vride 
enough  for  a  single  man,  and  fer  too  steep  and 
difficult  of  access  to  admit  of  his  carrying  any 
burden,  however  light.  All  that  science  and 
skill  could  do  is  added  to  the  natural  strength  of 
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the  position,  and  from  every  surface  of  the  vact 
rock  itself  the  projecting  mouths  of  guns  and 
mortars  show  resources  of  defense  it  would  seem 
madness  to  attack. 

Three  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
General  Uricben,  held  this  fortress  at  the  time  I 
speak  of;  and  by  their  habits  of  discipline  and 
vigilance,  showed  that  no  over-security  would 
make  them  neglect  the  charge  of  so  important  a 
trust.  I  was  the  first  French  prisoner  that  had 
ever  been  confined  within  the  walls,  and  to  the  ac- 
cident of  my  uniform  was  I  indebted  for  this  dis- 
tinction. I  have  mentioned  that  in  Genoa  they 
gave  me  a  aiaff-o&cefu  dress  and  appointments, 
and  from  this  casual  circumstance  it  was  supposed 
that  I  should  know  a  great  deal  of  Massena^s 
movements  and  intentions,  and  that  by  judicious 
management  I  might  be  induced  to  reveal  it. 

General  Urlcben,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
France,  was  admirably  calculated  to  have  pro- 
moted such  an  object,  were  it  practicable.  He 
possessed  the  most  winning  address,  as  well  as 
great  personal  advantages;  and  although  now 
•  past  the  middle  of  life,  was  reputed  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  Austria.  He  at  once  invited 
me  to  his  table,  and  having  provided  me  with  a 
delightful  little  chamber,  from  whence  the  view 
extended  four  miles  along  the  Inn,  he  sent  me 
stores  of  books,  journals,  and  newspapers,  French, 
English,  and  German,  showing  by  the  very  can- 
dor of  their  tidings  a  most  flattering  degree  of 
confidence  and  trust. 

If  imprisonment  could  ever  be  endurable  with 
resignation,  mine  ought  to  have  been  so.  My 
mornings  were  passed  in  weeding  or  gardening 
a  little  plot  of  groimd  outside  my  window,  giving 
me  ample  occupation  in  that  way,  and  rendering 
carnations  and  roses  dearer  to  me,  through  all 
my  after  life,  than  without  such  associations  they 
would  ever  have  been.  Then  I  used  to  sketch 
for  hours,  from  the  walls,  bird's-eye  views,  pris- 
oner's glimpses,  of  the  glorious  Tyrol  scenery 
below  us.  Early  in  the  afternoon  came  dinner, 
and  then,  with  the  general's  pleasant  converse, 
a  cigar,  and  a  chess-board,  the  time  wore  smooth- 
ly on  till  nightfall. 

An  occasional  thundei^storm,  grander  and 
more  sublime  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere,  would  now  and  then  vary  a  life  of 
calm  but  not  unpleasant  monotony ;  and  occa- 
sionally, too,  some  passing  escort,  on  the  way  to 
or  from  Vienna,  would  give  tidings  of  the  war ; 
but  except  in  these,  each  day  was  precisely  like 
the  other,  so  that  when  the  ahnanac  told  me  it 
was  autumn,  I  could  scarcely  believe  a  single 
month  had  glided  over.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact,  that  the  inglorious  idleness  of 
my  life,  this  term  of  inactivity  at  an  age  when 
hope,  and  vigor,  and  energy,  were  highest  with- 
in me,  was  a  grievous  privation ;  but,  except  in 
these  regrets,  I  could  almost  call  this  time  a 
happy  one.  The  unfortunate  position  in  which 
I  started  in  life,  gave  me  little  opportunity,  or 
even  inclination,  for  learning.  Except  the  little 
Pdre  Michel  had  taught  me,  I  knew  nothing.  I 
need  not  say  that  this  was  b«t  a  sorry  stock  of 


education,  even  at  that  peiiod ;  when  I  mint 
say,  the  sabre  was  more  in  Togue  than  the 
grammar. 

I  now  set  steadily  about  repairing  this  defi- 
ciency. GreneraJ  Urlcben  lent  me  all  his  aiii 
directing  my  studies,  supplying  me  with  book^ 
and  at  times  affording  me  the  still  greater  assist- 
ance of  his  coimsel  uui  advi<^.  To  hutony  geo- 
erally,  but  particularly  that  of  France,  he  rnade 
me  pay  the  deepest  attention,  and  seemed  nerer 
to  weary  while  impressing  upon  me  the  grandeur 
of  our  former  monarchies,  and  the  happiness  of 
France  when  ruled  by  her  legitimate  sovereigiis. 

I  had  told  him  all  that  I  knew  myself  of  my 
birth  and  family,  and  frequently  would  he  allods 
to  the  subject  of  my  reading,  by  mayingf  "  The 
son  of  an  old  *  Garde  du  Corps*  needs  no  com- 
mentary when  perusing  such  details  as  these. 
Your  own  instincts  tell  you  how^  nobly  them 
servants  of  a  monarchy  bore  themselves — ^what 
chivaby  lived  at  that  time  in  men's  hearts,  and 
how  generous  and  self-denying  was  their  loyal- 
ty." 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  expressions  which 
dropped  from  him  from  time  to  time ;  nor  wss 
their  impression  the  less  deep,  when  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  the  memoirs  with  which  be 
supplied  me.  Even  in  deeds  of  military  glory, 
the  Monarchy  could  compete  with  the  Republic, 
and  Urieben  took  care  to  insist  upon  a  fact  J  was 
never  unwilling  to  concede — that  the  weU-bom 
were  ever  foremost  in  danger,  no  matter  whether 
the  banner  was  a  white  one  or  a  tricolor. 

"  Le  hon  sang  nt  pent  meuHr**  was  an  adage  I 
never  disputed,  although  certainly  I  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  it  employed  in  the  disparagement 
of  those  to  whom  it  did  not  apply. 

As  the  winter  set  in  I  saw  less  of  the  genenl- 
He  was  usually  much  occupied  in  the  mornings, 
and  at  evening  he  was  accustomed  to  go  down 
to  the  village,  where,  of  late,  some  French  efni- 
gre  families  had  settled — unhappy  exiles,  who 
had  both  peril  and  poverty  to  contend  against ! 
Many  such  were  scattered  through  the  Tyrol  at 
that  period,  both  for  the  security  and  the  cheap- 
ness it  afforded.  Of  these  Urieben  rarely  spoke; 
some  chance  allusion,  when  borrowing  a  book  or 
taking  away  a  newspaper,  being  the  extent  to 
which  he  ever  referred  to  them. 

One  morning,  as  I  sat  sketching  on  the  walls, 
he  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  "  Strange  enough, 
Ticmay,  last  night  I  was  looking  at  a  view  of 
this  very  scene,  only  taken  from  another  point 
of  sight ;  both  were  correct,  accurate  in  every 
detaU,  and  yet  most  dissimilar — what  a  singular 
illustration  of  many  of  our  prejudices  and  opin- 
ions. The  sketch  I  speak  of  was  made  by  a 
young  countrywoman  of  yours — a  highly  gifted 
lady,  who  little  thought  that  the  accomplishments 
of  her  education  were  one  day  to  be  the  resources 
of  her  livelihood.  Even  so,"  said  he,  sighing, 
"  a  marquise  of  the  best  blood  of  France  is  re- 
duced to  sell  her  drawings !" 

As  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  sketches  in 
question,  he  volunteered  to  make  the  request,  if 
I  would  send  some  of  mine  in  return,  and  thus 
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accidentally  grew  up  a  sort  of  intercourse  be- 
tween myself  and  the  strangers,  which  gradually 
extended  to  books,  and  music,  and,  lastly,  to 
civil  messages  and  inquiries  of  which  the  general 
was  ever  the  bearer. 

What  a  boon  was  all  this  to  me !  What  a 
sun-ray  through  the  bars  of  a  prisoner's  cell  was 
this  gleam  of  kindness  and  sympathy!  The 
very  similarity  of  our  pursuits,  too,  had  some- 
thing inexpressibly  pleasing  in  it,  and  I  bestowed 
ten  times  as  much  pains  upon  each  sketch,  now 
that  I  knew  to  whose  eyes  it  would  be  submitted. 

**  Do  you  know,  Tiemay,"  said  the  general  to 
me,  one  day,  **  I  am  about  to  incur  a  very  heavy 
penalty  in  your  behalf— I  am  going  to  contravene 
the  strict  orders  of  the  War  Office,  and  take  you 
along  with  me  this  evening  down  to  the  village." 

I  started  with  surprise  and  delight  together, 
and  could  not  utter  a  word. 

'*  I  know  perfectly  well,"  continued  he,  "  that 
you  will  not  abuse  my  confidence.  I  ask,  then, 
for  nothing  beyond  your  word,  that  you  will  not 
make  any  attempt  at  escape ;  for  this  visit  may 
lead  to  others,  and  I  desire,  so  far  as  possible, 
that  you  should  feel  as  little  constraint  as  a  pris- 
oner well  may." 

I  readily  gave  the  pledge  required,  and  he  went 
on — 

'*  I  have  no  cautions  to  give  you,  nor  any  coun- 
sels.    Madame  d'Aigreville  is  a  royalist." 

**  She  is  madame,  then !"  said  I,  in  a  voice  of 
•ome  disappointment. 

**  Yes,  she  is  a  widow,  but  her  niece  is  unmar- 
ried," said  he,  smiling  at  my  eagerness.  I  af- 
fected to  hear  the  tidings  with  unconcern,  but  a 
burning  flush  covered  my  cheek,  and  I  felt  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible. 

I  dined  that  day  as  usual  with  the  general ; 
adjourning  after  dinner  to  the  little  drawing- 
room,  where  we  played  our  chess.  Never  did 
he  appear  to  me  so  tedious  in  his  stories,  so  in- 
tolerably tiresome  in  his  digressions,  as  that 
evening.  He  halted  at  every  move — ^he  had 
some  narrative  to  recount,  or  some  observation 
to  make,  that  delayed  our  game  to  an  enormous 
time ;  and  at  last,  on  lookbig  out  of  the  window, 
he  famcied  there  was  a  thunder-storm  brewing, 
and  that  we  should  do  well  to  put  00*  our  visit  to 
a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

'^  It  is  little  short  of  half  a  league,"  said  he, 
**to  the  village,  and  in  bad  weather  is  worse 
than  double  the  distance." 

I  did  not  dare  to  controvert  his  opinion,  but, 
fortunately,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  shot,  the  same 
moment,  through  the  window,  and  proclaimed  a 
fair  evening. 

Heaven  knows  I  had  sufiered  little  of  a  pris- 
oner's durance — ^my  life  had  been  one  of  com- 
parative freedom  and  ease ;  and  yet,  I  can  not 
tell  the  swelling  emotion  of  my  heart  with  which 
I  emerged  from  the  deep 'archway  of  the  fortress, 
and  heard  the  bang  of  the  heavy  gate,  as  it  closed 
behind  me.  Steep  as  was  the  path,  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  bounded  down  it  without  a  fear! 
The  sudden  sense  of  liberty  was  maddening  in 
its  excitement,  and  I  half  suspect  that  had  I 


been  on  horseback  in  that  moment  of  wild  de- 
light, I  should  have  foigotten  all  my  plighted 
word  and  parole,  though  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  madness  would  not  have  endt^ed  beyond  a 
few  minutes.  If  there  be  among  my  readers  one 
who  has  known  imprisonment,  he  will  forgive 
this  confession  of  a  weakness,  which  to  others 
of  less  experience  will  seem  unworthy,  perhaps 
dishonorable. 

Dorf  Kufifstein  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  pic- 
turesque simplicity  of  a  Tyrol  village.  There 
were  the  usual  number  of  houses,  with  carved 
galleries  and  quaint  images  in  wood,  the  shrines 
and  altars,  the  little  "  Platz,"  for  Sunday  recrea- 
tion, and  the  shady  alley  for  rifle  practice. 

There  were  also  the  trelliced  walks  of  vines^ 
and  the  orchards,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  which 
we  now  approached  a  long,  low  farm-house, 
whose  galleries  projected  over  the  river.  This 
was  the  abode  of  Madame  d'Aigreville. 

A  peasant  was  cleaning  a  little  mountain  pony, 
from  which  a  side-saddle  had  just  been  removed 
as  we  came  up,  and  he,  leaving  his  work,  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  us  into  the  house,  informing  us  an 
he  went,  that  the  ladies  had  just  returned  from  a 
long  ramble,  and  would  be  vrith  us  presently. 

The  drawing-room  into  which  we  were  shown 
was  a  perfect  picture  of  cottage  elegance ;  all 
the  furniture  was  of  polished  walnut  wood,  and 
kept  in  the  very  best  condition.  It  opened  by 
three  spacious  windows  upon  the  terrace  above 
the  river,  and  afforded  a  view  of  mountain  and 
valley  for  miles  on  every  side.  An  easel  was 
placed  on  this  gallery,  and  a  small  sketch  in  oik 
of  Kuflstein  was  already  nigh  completed  on  it. 
There  were  books,  too,  in  different  languages, 
and,  to  my  inexpressible  delight,  a  piano ! 

The  reader  will  smile,  perhaps,  at  the  degree 
of  pleasure  objects  so  &miliar  and  every-day 
called  forth ;  but  let  him  remember  how  removed 
were  all  the  passages  of  my  life  from  such  civil- 
izing influences — how  little  of.  the  world  had  I 
seen  beyond  camps  and  barrack-rooms,  and  how 
ignorant  I  was  of  the  charm  which  a  female 
presence  can  diffuse  over  even  the  very  humblest 
abode. 

Before  I  had  well  ceased  to  wonder,  and  ad- 
mire these  objects,  the  marquise  entered. 

A  tall  and  stately  old  lady,  with  an  air  at  onoe 
haughty  and  gracious,  received  me  with  a  pxD- 
found  courtesy,  while  she  extended  her  hand  to 
the  salute  of  the  general.  She  was  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  and  wore  her  white  hair  in  two 
braids  along  her  face.  The  soand  of  my  native 
language,  with  its  native  accent,  made  me  forget 
the  almost  profound  reserve  of  her  manner,  taid 
I  was  &st  recovering  from  the  constraint  her 
coldness  imposed,  when  her  niece  entered  the 
room.  Mademoiselle,  who  was,  at  that  time, 
about  seventeen,  but  looked  older  by  a  year  or 
two,  was  the  very  ideal  of  "  brunette"  beauty ; 
she  was  daric-eyed  and  black-haired,  with  a  mouth 
the  most  beautifully  formed ;  her  figure  was  Ught, 
and  her  foot  a  model  of  shape  and  symmetry. 
All  this  I  saw  in  «n  instant,  as  she  came,  half- 
sliding,  hal^4x)unding,  to  meet  the  gmeral ;  and 
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then  turning  to  me,  welcomed  me  with  a  cordial 
warmth,  very  different  from  the  reception  of 
Madame  la  Marquise. 

Whether  it  was  the  influence  of  her  presence, 
xfhether  it  was  a  partial  concession  of  the  old 
lady's  own,  or  whether  my  own  awkwardness 
was  wearing  off  hy  time,  I  can  not  say — hut 
gradually  the  stiflfhess  of  the  interview  began  to 
diminish.  From  the  scenery  around  us  we  grew 
to  talk  of  the  Tyrol  generally,  then  of  Switzer- 
land, and  lastly  of  France.  Hie  marquise  came 
from  Auvergne,  and  was  justly  proud  of  the 
lovely  scenery  of  her  birth-place. 

Calmly  and  tranquilly  as  the  conveisation  had 
been  carried  on  up  to  this  period,  the  mention  of 
France  seemed  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  re- 
serve within  the  old  lady's  mind,  and  she  burst 
out  in  a  wild  flood  of  reminiscences  of  the  last 
time  she  had  seen  her  native  village.  "The 
Blues,'*  as  the  revolutionary  soldiers  were  called, 
had  come  down  upon  the  quiet  valley,  carrying 
fire  and  carnage  into  a  once  peaceftil  district. 
The  chateau  of  her  family  was  razed  to  the 
ground;  her  husband  was  shot  upon  his  own 
terrace ;  the  whole  village  was  put  to  the  sword ; 
her  own  escape  was  owing  to  the  compassion  of 
the  gardener's  wife,  who  dressed  her  like  a  peas- 
ant boy,  and  employed  her  in  a  menial  station, 
a  condition  she  was  forced  to  continue  so  long  as 
the  troops  remained  in  the  neighborhood.  "Yes," 
said  she,  drawing  off  her  silk  mittens,  "  these 
hands  still  witness  the  hardships  I  speak  of. 
These  are  the  marks  of  my  servitude. 

It  was  in  vain  the  general  tried  at  first  to 
sympathize,  and  then  withdraw  her  firom  the 
theme ;  in  vain  her  niece  endeavored  to  suggest 
another  topic,  or  convey  a  hint  that  the  subject 
might  be  unpleasing  to  me.  It  was  the  old 
lady's  one  absorbing  idea,  and  she  could  not  re- 
linquish it.  Whole  volumes  of  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the  revolutionary  soldieiy  came 
to  her  recollection;  each  moment,  as  she  talked, 
memory  would  recall  this  iact  or  the  other,  and 
so  she  continued  rattling  on  with  the  fervor  of  a 
heated  imagination,  and  the  wild  impetuosity  of 
a  half-craz^  intellect.  As  for  myself,  I  suffer- 
od  fiur  more  firom  witnessing  the  pain  others  felt 
for  me,  than  from  any  offense  the  topic  occa- 
sioned me  directly.  These  events  were  all "  be- 
fore my  time."  I  was  neither  a  Bhie  by  birth 
nor  adq>tion ;  a  child  during  the  period  of  revo- 
lution, I  had  only  taken  a  man's  part  when  the 
oountiy,  emerging  firom  its  term  of  anarchy  and 
bkx)d,  stood  at  bay  against  the  whole  of  Europe. 
These  consolations  were,  however,  not  known  to 
the  others,  and  it  was  at  last,  in  a  moment  of 
unendurable  agony,  that  raademcnselle  rose  and 
left  the  roouL 

The  general's  eyes  fi>llowed  her  as  she  went, 
and  then  sought  mine  with  an  expression  full  of 
deep  meaning.  If  I  read  his  look  aright,  it 
spoke  patience  and  submission ;  and  the  lesson 
was  an  easier  one  than  he  thought. 

**  They  talk  of  heroism,"  cried  she,  firantically 
— "  it  was  massacre !  And  when  they  speak  of 
chivaby,  they  mean  the  sUughter  of  women  and 


children  !'*    She  looked  round,  aeeing  thai  her 
niece  had  left  the  room,  caddenly  dropped  her 
voice  to   a  whisper,  and  said,  **'  Think  of  her 
mother's  fate ;    dragged  from    her    home,  her 
widowed,  desolate  home,  and  thrown  Into  the 
Temple,  outraged  and  insulted,  condemned  on  s 
mock  trial,  and  then  carried  away  to  the  goiOo- 
tine !    Ay,  and  even  then,  on  that  spot,  whidi 
coming  death  might  have  sanc^tified,  in  that  mo- 
ment, when  even  fiendish  vengeance  can  tun 
away,  and  leave  its  victim  at  liberty  to  otter  i 
last  prayer  in  peace,  even  then,  th^e  wretches 
devised  an  anguish  greater  than  all  death  could 
compass.    You  will  scarcely  believe  me,"  said 
she,  drawing  in  her  breath,  and  talking  with  an 
almost  convulsive  effort,  "  you  will  scarcely  be- 
lieve me  in  what  I  am  now  about  to  tell  you,  bat  k 
is  the  truth — the  simple  but  horrible  truth.   When 
my  sister  mounted  the  scaffold  there  was  nopriert 
to  administer  the  last  rites.     It  was  a  time,  in- 
deed, when  few  were  left ;  their  hallowed  heads 
had  &llen  in  thousands  before  that.     She  waited 
fi>r  a  few  minutes,  hoping  that  one  'would  appear; 
and  when  the  mob  learned  the  meaning  of  her 
delay,  they  set  up  a  cry  of  fiendish  laughter,  and 
with  a  blasphemy  that  makes  one  shudder  to 
think  of,  they  pushed  forward  a   boy,  one  of 
those  blood-stained  *  gamins'  of  the  streets,  and 
made  him  gabble  a  mock  litany!     Yes,  it  is 
true :  a  horrible  mockery  of  our  service,  in  the 
ears  and  before  the  eyes  of  that  dying  saint." 

"Wheni  in  what  year!  in  what  place  was 
that!"  cried  I,  in  an  agony  of  eagerness. 

"I  can  give  you  both  time  and  place,  sir," 
said  the  marquise,  drawing  herself  proudly  up, 
for  she  construed  my  question  into  a  doubt  of 
her  veracity.  **  It  was  in  the  year  1793,  in  the 
month  of  August ;  and  as  for  the  place,  it  was 
one  well  seasoned  to  blood — the  Place  de  Gr«ve, 
at  Paris." 

A  fainting  sickness  came  over  me  as  I  heanl 
these  words ;  the  dreadful  truth  flashed  arroif 
me  that  the  victim  was  the  Marquise  D'Estelles, 
and  the  boy,  on  whose  infamy  she  dwelt  so 
strongly,  no  other  than  myself.  For  the  mo- 
ment, it  was  nothing  to  me  that  she  had  not 
identified  me  with  this  atrocity ;  I  felt  no  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  I  was  unknown 
and  unsuspected.  The  heavy  weight  of  the 
indignant  accusation  almost  crushed  me.  It> 
falsehood  I  knew,  and  yet,  could  I  dare  to  dis- 
prove it  1  Could  I  hazard  the  consequences  of 
an  avowal,  which  all  my  subsequent  pleadings 
could  never  obliterate.  Even  were  my  inno- 
cence established  in  one  point,  what  a  position 
did  it  reduce  me  to  in  every  other. 

These  struggles  must  have  manifested  them- 
selves strongly  in  my  looks,  for  the  marquite* 
with  all  her  self-occupation,  remarked  how  iU  I 
seemed.  '*  I  see,  sir,y  cried  she,  "  that  all  tbo 
ravages  of  war  have  not  steeled  your  heart 
against  true  piety;  my  tale  has  moved  you 
strongly.'*  I  muttered  something  in  concur- 
rence, and  she  went  on.  "Happily  for  yoti> 
you  were  but  a  child  when  such  scenes  were 
happening!    Not,  indeed,  t|i4^t  chihihopd  wai    * 
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tlways  unitamed  in  tbote  daji  of  blood ;  bat 
jou  were,  as  I  andenrtand,  the  son  of  a  Garde 
da  Qoips,  one  of  thoae  lojal  men  who  aealed 
their  derotion  with  their  life.  Were  yoa  in 
Paris  thenV 

'*  Yes,  madam,*'  said  I,  briefly. 

**  With  yoor  mother,  pertiaps  1" 

'*  I  was  quite  akme,  madam ;  an  orphan  on 
both  sides.*' 

"  What  was  your  mother's  family-name  1" 

Here  was  a  pusale ;  bat  at  a  hazard  I  re> 
solved  to  claim  her  who  should  sound  best  to  the 
ears  of  La  Marquise.  "  La  Lasterie,  madam," 
saidL 

"  La  Lasteiie  de  La  Vigndile — a  most  distin- 
guished house,  sir.  Provencal,  and  of  the  purest 
blood.  Auguste  de  La  Lasterie  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Miriancourt,  a  eousin 
of  my  husband's,  and. there  was  another  of 
them  who  went  as  embassador  to  Madrid." 

I  knew  none  of  them,  and  I  supposed  I  lodied 
asmoch. 

**Your  modier  was,  probably,  of  the  elder 
branch,  sir ;"  asked  she. 

I  had  to  stammer  out  a  most  lamentable  con- 
fession of  my  ignorance. 

*^  Not  know  your  own  kinsfolks,  nr ;  not  your 
nearest  of  blood!"  cried  she,  in  amazement. 
**  General,  have  you  heard  this  strange  avowal  1 
or  is  it  ^KMisible  that  my  ears  have  deceived  me  1" 

*^  Please  to  remember,  madam,"  said  I,  sub- 
missively, ^  the  circumstances  in  which  I  passed 
my  infancy.    My  father  fell  by  the  guillotine.*' 

**  And  his  son  wears  the  uniform  of  those 
who  slew  him  !*' 

"  Of  a  French  soldier,  madam,  prood  of  the 
service  he  belongs  to;  glorying  to  be  one  of 
the  first  army  in  Enix^.** 

"  An  army  without  a  cause  is  a  banditti,  dr. 
Your  soldiers,  without  loyalty,  are  without  a 
banner.** 

**  We  have  a  coontry,  madam.'* 

**  I  must  protest  against  this  discussion  going 
farther,"  said  the  general,  blandly,  while  in  a 
lower  tone  he  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 

"Very  true,  very  true,"  said  she;  "I  had 
forgotten  all  that.  Monsieur  de  Tiemay,  you 
will  forgive  me  this  warmth.  An  old  woman, 
who  has  lost  nearly  eveiy  thing  in  the  world, 
may  have  the  privilege  of  bad  temper  accorded 
her.  We  are  friends  now,  I  hope,"  added  she, 
extending  her  hand,  and,  with  a  smile  of  most 
gracious  meaning,  beckoning  to  me  to  nt  beside 
her  on  the  sofiu 

Once  away  from  the  terrible  theme  of  the 
Revolution,  she  conversed  with  much  agreea- 
bility ;  and  her  niece  having  re-^ppeared,  the 
conversation  became  animated  and  pleasing. 
Need  I  say  with  what  interest  I  now  regarded 
mademoiselle ;  the  object  of  all  my  boyish  de- 
votion; the  same  whose  pale  features  I  had 
watched  for  many  an  hour  in  the  dim  half  fight 
of  the  little  chapel ;  her  whose  image  was  never 
absent  from  my  thoughts  waking  or  sle^inff ; 
and  now  again  appearing  before  me  in  all  the 
grace  of  coming  womanhood  ! 


Perhaps  to  obliterate  any  impression  of  her 
aunt's  severity — perhaps  it  was  mere  manner — 
but  I  thought  there  was  a  degree  of  anxiety  to 
please  in  her  bearing  toward  me.  She  spoke, 
too,  as  though  our  acquaintance  was  to  be  con- 
tinued by  frequent  meetings,  and  dropped  hinta 
of  plans  that  implied  constant  intercourse.  Even 
excursions  into  the  neighborhood  she  spoke  of; 
when,  suddenly  stopping,  she  said,  '*  But  these 
are  for  the  season  of  spring,  and  before  that  time 
Monsieur  de  Tiemay  will  be  fiir  away." 

"Who  can  tell  thatl"  said  L  "I  would 
seem  to  be  forgotten  by  my  comrades." 

*'  Then  you  must  take  care  to  do  that  which 
may  refresh  their  memory,*'  said  she,  pointedly ; 
and,  before  I  could  question  her  more  closely  as 
to  her  meaning,  the  general  had  risen  to  take 
his  leave. 

"  Madame  La  Maiquise  was  somewhat  more 
tart  than  usual,**  said  he  to  me,  as  we  ascended 
the  cliff;  "  but  you  have  passed  the  ordeal  now, 
and  the  chances  are,  she  vrill  never  offend 
you  in  the  same  way  again.  Great  allowances 
must  be  made  for  those  who  have  suffered  as 
she  has.  Family — ^fortune — station — even  coun- 
try— all  lost  to  her ;  and  even  hope  now  dashed 
by  many  a  disappointment'* 

Though  puzzled  by  the  last  few  words,  I 
made  no  remaric  on  them,  and  he  resumed, 

**  She  has  invited  you  to  come  and  see  her  ae 
often  as  you  are  at  liberty;  and,  for  my  part, 
you  shall  not  be  restricted  in  that  way.  Go 
and  come  as  you  please,  only  do  not  infringe 
the  hoars  of  the  fortress ;  and  if  you  can  con- 
cede a  little  now  and  then  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  old  lady,  your  intercourse  will  be  all  the 
more  agreeable  to  both  parties.** 

"  I  believe,  general,  that  I  have  little  of  the 
Jacobin  to  recant,'*  said  I,  laughing. 

"  I  shaQ  go  frtrther,  my  dear  friend,  and  say 
none,**  added  he.  "  Your  uniform  is  the  only 
tint  of  *  blae*  about  you."  And  thus  chatting, 
we  reached  the  foitresa,  and  said  good-night 

I  have  been  particular,  perhaps  tiresomely  so, 
in  retailing  these  broken  phrases  and  snatches 
of  ctmversation ;  but  they  were  the  first  matches 
applied  to  a  train  that  was  long  and  art  Ailly  laid. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

**  A   SOIiaOWPUL  FABTXIfO.'* 

Trb  general  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  I 
now  enjoyed  the  most  unrestricted  liberty;  in 
fact  the  officers  of  the  garrison  said  truly,  that 
they  were  far  more  like  prisoners  than  I  was. 
As  regulariy  as  evening  came,  I  descended  the 
path  to  the  village,  and,  as  the  bell  tolled  out 
the  vespers,  I  was  crossing  the  little  grass  pk)t 
to  the  cottage.  So  regolurly  was  I  looked  for, 
that  the  pursuits  of  each  evening  were  resumed 
as  though  only  accidentally  interrupted.  The 
unfinished  game  of  chess,  the  half  read  volume, 
the  newly  begun  drawing,  were  taken  up  where 
we  had  left  them,  and  life  seemed  to  have  cen- 
tred itself  in  those  delightful  hours  between 
sunset  and  midm'ght. 
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I  suppose  there  are  few  young  men  wlio  have 
not,  at  some  tune  or  other  of  their  lives,  enjoyed 
similar  privileges,  and  known  the  fascination  of 
intimacy  in  some  household,  where  the  aficc- 
tions  became  engaged  as  the  intellect  expanded ; 
and,  while  winning  another^s  heart,  have  ele- 
vated their  own.  But  to  know  the  full  charm 
of  such  intercourse,  one  must  have  been  as  I 
was — a  prisoner — an  orphan — almost  friendless 
in  the  world — a  very  **  waiT*  upon  the  shore  of 
destiny.  I  can  not  express  the  intense  pleasure 
these  evenings  aflbrded  me.  The  cottage  was 
my  home,  and  more  than  my  home.  It  was  a 
shrine  at  which  my  heart  worshiped — for  I  was  in 
love !  Easy  as  the  confession  is  to  make  now, 
tortures  would  not  have  wrung  it  from  me  then  ! 

In  good  truth,  it  was  long  before  I  knew  it ; 
nor  can  I  guess  how  much  longer  the  ignorance 
might  have  lasted,  when  General  Urieben  sud- 
denly dispelled  the  clouds,  by  informing  me  that 
he  had  just  received  from  the  minister  of  war  at 
Vienna  a  demand  for  the  name,  rank,  and  regi- 
ment of  his  prisoner,  previous  to  the  negotiation 
for  his  exchange. 

"You  will  fill  up  these  blanks,  Tiemay," 
said  he,  "  and  within  a  month,  or  less,  you  will 
be  once  more  free,  and  say  adieu  to  Kufifstein." 

Had  the  paper  contsdned  my  dismissal  from 
the  service,  I  shame  to  own  it  would  have  been 
more  welcome !  The  last  few  months  had 
dianged  all  the  character  of  my  life,  suggested 
new  hopes  and  new  ambitions.  The  career  I 
used  to  glory  in  had  grown  distasteful ;  the 
comrades  I  once  longed  to  rejoin  were  now  be- 
come abnost  repulsive  to  my  imagination.  The 
marquise  had  spoken  much  of  emigrating  to 
some  part  of  the  new  worid  beyond  seas,  and 
thither  my  fancy  alike  pointed.  Perhaps  my 
dreams  of  a  future  were  not  the  less  rose-color- 
ed, that  they  received  no  shadow  from  any  thing 
like  a  *'  fact."  The  old  lady's  geographical  knowl- 
edge was  neither  accurate  nor  extensive,  and 
slie  contrived  to  invest  this  land  of  promise  with 
old  associations  of  what  she  once  heard  of  Pon- 
dicherry — ^with  certain  features  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  A  glorious  country  it  would,  in- 
deed, have  been,  which,  within  a  month's  voy- 
age, realized  all  the  delights  of  the  tropics,  with 
the  healthful  vigor  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
where,  without  an  effort  beyond  the  mere  will, 
men  amassed  enormous  fortunes  in  a  year  or 
two.  In  a  calmer  mood,  I  might,  indeed  must, 
have  been  struck  with  the  wild  inconsistency  of 
the  old  lady's  imaginings,  and  looked  with  some- 
what of  skepticism  on  the  ms^  for  that  spot  of 
earth  so  richly  endowed;  but  now  I  believed 
esrery  thing,  provided  it  only  ministered  to  my 
new  hopes.  Laura,  evidently,  too,  believed  in 
the  '*  Canaan''  of  which,  at  last,  we  used  to  dis- 
course as  freely  as  though  we  had  been  there. 
Little  discussions,  would,  however,  now  and 
then  vary  the  uniformity  of  this  creed,  and  I 
remember  once  feeling  almost  hurt  at  Laura^s 
not  agreeing  with  me  about  zebras,  which  I  as- 
sured her  were  just  as  trainable  as  horses,  but 
which  the  marquise  flatly  refused  ever  to  use  in 


any  of  her  carriages.  These  were  mere  passing 
clouds ;  the  regular  atmosphere  of  our  wishes 
was  bright  and  transparent.  In  the  midst  of 
these  delicious  di^  dreams,  there  came  one  d^a 
number  of  letters  to  the  marquise  by  the  hands  of 
a  courier  on  his  way  to  Naples.  What  were  their 
contents  I  never  knew,  but  the  tidings  seemed 
most  joyful,  for  the  old  lady  invited  the  general 
and  myself  to  dinner,  when  the  table  was  decked 
out  with  white  lilies  on  all  sides ;  she  herself) 
and  Laura  also,  wearing-  them  in  bouquets  on 
their  dresses. 

The  occasion  had,  I  could  see,  something  of  a 
celebration  about  it  Mysterious  hints  of  dr> 
cumstances  I  knew  nothing-  of  were  constantly 
interchanged,  the  whole  ending  with  a  solemn 
toast  to  the  memory  of  the  **  Saint  and  Martyr ;" 
but  who  he  was,  or  when  he  lived,  I  knew  not 
one  single  &ct  idx>ut.     . 

That  evening — I  can  not  jreadily  forget  ft 
—was  the  first  I  had  ever  an  c^portunity  of 
being  alone  with  Laura !  Hitherto  the  muqoM 
had  always  been  beside  us  ;  now  she  had  all 
this  correspondence  to  read  over  with  the  gen- 
eral, and  they  both  retired  into  a  little  boudoir 
for  the  purpose,  while  Laura  and  myself  wan- 
dered out  upon  the  terrace,  as  awkward  and  con- 
strained as  though  our  situation  had  been  tfas 
most  provoking  thing  possible.  It  was  on  that 
same  morning  I  had  received  the  general*s  mes* 
sage  regarding  my  situation,  and  I  was  burning 
with  anxiety  to  tell  it,  and  yet  knew  not  exactij 
how.  Laura,  too,  seemed  full  of  her  own 
thoughts,  and  leaned  pensively  over  the  balus- 
trade and  gazed  on  the  streaoL 

"What  are  you  thinking  of  so  seriously?" 
asked  I,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  Of  long,  long  ago,"  said  she  sighing,  "when 
I  was  a  little  cMld.  I  remember  a  little  chapel 
like  that  yonder,  only  that  it  was  not  <m  a  rock 
over  a  river,  but  stood  in  a  small  garden ;  aod 
though  in  a  great  city,  it  was  as  lonely  and 
solitary  as  might  be — the  Chapelle  dc  St.  Blois. 

"St  Blow,  Laura,"  cried  I;  "oh,  telJ  m* 
about  that !" 

"  Why  you  surely  never  heard  of  it  before, 
said  she,  smiling.  "  It  was  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  Paris,  nigh  the  outer  Boulevard,  and  known 
to  but  a  very  few !  It  had  once  belonged  to  our 
family ;  for  in  olden  times  there  were  chateaux 
and  country  houses  within  that  space,  which 
then  was  part  of  Paris,  and  one  of  our  ancestoif 
was  buried  there !  How  well  I  remember  it  all  • 
The  dim  little  aisle,  supported  on  wooden  pil- 
lars ;  the  simple  altar,  with  the  oaken  cruci^ 
and  the  calm,  gentle  fisatures  of  the  poor  cur^." 

"  Can  you  remember  all  this  so  well,  Laura  1" 
asked  I,  eagerly,  for  the  theme  was  stirring  mT 
very  heart  of  hearts. 

"  All — every  thing — the  straggling  weed-grown 
garden,  through  which  we  passed  to  our  dai^ 
devotions — the  congregation  standing  respects 
fully  to  let  us  walk  by,  for  my  mother  was  still 
the  great  Marquise  D'Estelles,  although  »y 
father  had  been  executed,  and  our  estates  confis- 
cated.   They  who  had  known  us  in  our  profl- 
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perit7»  were  bb  respectful  and  devoted  as  ever ; 
and  poor  old  Richard,  the  lame  Bacristan,  that 
used  to  take  my  mother^s  bouquet  from  her,  and 
lay  it  on  the  ^tar ;  how  eveiy  thing  stands  out 
clear  and  distinct  before  mj  memoiy !  Nay, 
Maurice,  but  I  can  tell  you  more,  for  strangely 
enough,  certain  things,  merely  trifles  in  them- 
selves, make  impressions  that  even  great  events 
fail  to  do.  There  was  a  little  boy,  a  child  some- 
what older  than  myself,  that  used  to  serve  the 
mass  with  the  P^re,  and  he  always  came  to  place 
a  footstool  or  a  cushion  for  my  mother.  Poor 
little  fellow,  bashful  and  diffident  he  was,  chang- 
ing color  at  eveiy  minute,  and  trembling  in  eveiy 
limb ;  and  when  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  made 
bis  little  reverence,  with  his  hands  crossed  on 
his  bosom,  he  used  to  fall  back  into  some  gloomy 
comer  of  the  church,  and  stand  watclung  us 
with  an  expression  of  intense  wonder  and  pleas- 
ure !  Yes,  I  think  I  see  his  dark  eyes  glistening 
through  the  gloom,  ever  fixed  on  me!  I  am 
sure,  Maurice,  that  little  fellow  fSmcied  he  was 
in  love  with  me !" 

**  And  why  not,  Laura ;  was  the  thing  so  very 
impossible  1  was  it  even  so  unlikely  V* 

"  Not  that,"  said  she  archly,  "  but  think  of  a 
mere  child ;  we  were  both  mere  children ;  and 
fancy  him,  the  poor  little  boy,  of  sozhe  humble 
house,  perhaps ;  of  course  he  must  have  been 
th(Ut  raising  his  eyes  to  the  daughter  of  the  great 
*  marquise  ;*  what  energy  of  character  there  must 
have  been  to  have  suggested  the  feeling ;  how 
daring  he  was,  with  all  his  bashfulness  !*' 
**  You  never  saw  him  afterward  V* 
*•  Never!" 

"  Never  thought  of  him,  perhaps  V* 
**r\l  not  say  that,"  said  she,  smiling.  "I 
have  often  wondered  to  myself,  if  that  hardihood 
I  speak  of  had  borne  good  or  evil  fruit.  Had  he 
been  daring  or  enterprising  in  the  right,  or  had 
he,  as  the  sad  times  &vored,  been  only  bold  and 
impetuous  for  the  wrong !" 

**And  how  have  you  pictured  him  to  your 
imagination  1"  said  I,  as  if  merely  following  out 
a  fanciful  vein  of  thought. 

"  My  fancy  would  like  to  have  conceived  him 
a  chivalrous  adherent  to  our  ancient  royalty, 
striving  nobly  in  exile  to  aid  the  fortunes  of  some 
honored  house,  or  daring,  as  many  brave  men 
have  dared,  the  heroic  part  of  La  Vendee.  My 
reason,  however,  tells  me,  that  he  was  far  more 
likely  to  have  taken  the  other  part." 

**  To  which  you  will  concede  no  favor,  Laura ; 
not  even  the  love  of  glory." 

"  Glory,  like  honor,  should  have  its  fountain 
in  a  monarchy,"  cried  she  proudly.  **  The  rude 
voices  of  a  multitude  can  confer  no  meed  of 
praise.  Their  judgments  are  the  impulses  of 
the  moment.  But  why  do  we  speak  of  these 
things,  Maurice!  nor  have  /.  who  can  but 
bfMthe  my  hopes  for  a  cause,  the  just  preten- 
sion to  contend  with  you,  who  shed  your  blood 
lor  its  opposite." 

As  she  spoke,  she  hurried  from  the  balcony, 
and  quitted  the  room.     It  was  the  first  time,  as 
I  have  said,  that  we  bad  ever  been  alone  to- 
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gether,  and  it  was  also  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  expressed  herself  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
party.  What  a  moment  to  have  declared  her 
opinions,  and  when  her  reminiscences,  too,  had 
recalled  our  in&ncy !  How  often  was  I  tempted 
to  interrupt  that  confession,  by  declaring  myself^ 
and  how  strongly  was  I  repelled  by  the  thought 
that  the  avowal  might  sever  us  forever.  While 
I  was  thus  deliberating,  the  marquise,  with  the 
general  entered  the  room,  and  Laura  followed 
in  a  few  moments. 

The  supper  that  night  was  a  pleasant  one  to 
all  save  me.  The  rest  were  gay  and  high-spirit- 
ed. AllusioiM,  understood  by  them,  but  not  by 
me,  were  caught  up  readily,  and  as  quickly  re- 
sponded to.  Toasts  were  uttered,  and  wishes 
breathed  in  conceit,  but  all  was  like  a  dream  to 
me.  Indeed  my  heart  grew  heavier  at  every 
moment.  My  coining  departure,  of  which  I  had 
not  yet  spoken,  lay  drearily  on  my  mind,  while 
the  bold  decision  with  which  Laura  declared  her 
£uth  showed  that  our  destinies  were  separated 
by  an  impassable  barrier. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  my  depression  was 
not  relieved  by  discovering  that  the  general  had 
already  aimounced  my  approaching  departure, 
and  the  news,  far  from  being  received  with  any 
thing  like  regret,  was  made  the  theme  of  pleas- 
ant allusion,  and  even  congratulation.  The  mar- 
quise repeatedly  assured  me  of  the  delight  the 
tidings  gave  her,  and  Laura  smiled  happily  to- 
ward me,  as  if  echoing  the  sentiment. 

Was  this  the  feeling  I  had  counted  onl  were 
these  the  evidences  of  an  affection,  for  which  I 
had  given  my  whole  heart  1  Oh,  how  bitterly  I 
reviled  the  frivolous  ingratitude  of  woman !  how 
heavily  I  condemned  their  heartless,  unfeeling 
nature.  In  a  few  days,  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  as  totally  forgotten  here,  as  though  I 
had  never  been,  and  yet  these  are  the  people 
who  parade  their  devotion  to  &llen  monarchy, 
and  their  affection  for  an  exiled  house !  I  tried 
to  arm  myself  with  every  prejudice  against  roy- 
alism.  I  thought  of  Santron  and  his  selfish^ 
sarcastic  spirit.  I  thought  of  all  the  stories  I 
used  to  hear  of  cowardly  ingratitude,  and  noble 
infamy,  and  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
blandishments  of  the  well-bom  were  but  the 
gloss  that  covered  cmel  and  unfeeling  natures. 

For  very  pride  sake,  I  tried  to  assume  a  man- 
ner oool  and  unconcerned  as  their  own.  I  a^ 
fected  to  talk  of  my  departure  as  a  pleasant 
event,  and  even  hinted  at  the  career  that  For- 
tune might  hereafter  open  to  me.  In  this  they 
seemed  to  take  a  deeper  interest  than  I  antic»> 
pated,  and  I  could  perceive  that  more  than  once 
the  general  exchanged  looks  with  the  ladies  most 
sigiuficantly.  I  fear  I  grew  very  impatient  at 
last.  I  grieve  to  think  ^at  I  fancied  a  hundred 
annoyances  that  were  never  intended  for  me, 
and  when  we  arose  to  take  leave,  I  made'my 
adieux  with  a  cold  and  stately  reserve,  intended 
to  be  strongly  impressive,  and  cut  them  to  the 
quick. 

I  heard  very  little  of  what  the  general  said  as 
we  ascended  the  cliff.    I  was  out  of  temper  with 
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hhn,  and  myself  and  aU  the  worid ;  and  it  was 
only  when  be  recalled  my  attention  to  the  &ct, 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  that  I  learned  how 
▼ery  kindly  he  meant  by  me  in  the  matter  of  my 
liberation,  for  while  he  had  forwarded  all  my 
papelrs  to  Vienna,  he  was  qnite  willing  to  set  me 
at  liberty  on  the  following  day,  in  the  perfect 
assnrance  that  my  exdiange  woold  b%  con- 
firmed. 

**  You  win  thus  have  a  foil  foitnight  at  your 
own  disposal,  Tiemay,"  said  he,  "  since  the  of- 
ficial answer  can  not  amre  from  Viemia  before 
that  time,  and  yoa  need  not  report  yourself  in 
Paris  for  eight  or  ten  days  after." 

Here  was  a  boon  now  thrown  away !  For 
my  part,  I  would  a  Uionsand  times  raUier  have 
lingered  on  at  Kofistein  than  have  been  free  to 
travel  Eurq>e  tnm  one  end  to  the  other.  My 
outraged  pride,  however,  put  this  out  of  the 
question.  La  marquise  and  her  niece  had  both 
assumed  a  manner  of  sincere  gratification,  and  I 
was  resolved  not  to  be  behindhand  in  my  show 
of  joy !  I  ought  to  have  known  it,  said  I  again 
and  again.  I  ought  to  have  known  it.  These 
antiquated  notions  of  birth  and  blood  can  never 
oo-exist  with  any  generous  senthnent.  These 
remnants  of  a  worn-out  monarchy  can  never  for- 
give the  vigorous  energy  that  has  dethroned  their 
decrepitude!  I  did  not  dare  to  ^wcolaite  on 
what  a  girl  Laura  might  have  been  under  other 
auspices.;  bow  nobly  her  ambition  would  have 
soar^;  what  high-souled  patriotism  she  could 
have  felt ;  how  glotiouriy  she  would  have  adorned 
the  soci^  of  a  regenerated  nation.  I  thought 
of  her  as  she  was,  and  could  have  hated  myself 
for  the  devotion  vrith  vHuch  my  heart  regaided 
her! 

I  never  closed  my  eyes  the  entire  night.  I 
lay  down  and  walked  about  alternately,  my  mind 
in  a  perfect  fever  of  conflict  Pride,  a  fiUse  pride, 
but  not  the  less  strong  for  that,  alone  sustained 
me.  The  general  had  announced  to  me  that  I 
was  free.  Be  it  so ;  I  will  no  longer  be  a  bur- 
den on  his  hospitality.  La  marquise  hears  the 
tidings  with  pleasure.  Agreed,  then — ^we  part 
without  regret !  Very  valorous  resolutions  they 
were,  but  come  to,  I  must  own,  with  a  very 
sinking  heart  and  a  very  craven  spirit 

Instead  of  my  fiiU  uniform,  that  morning  I  put 
OQ  half  dress,  showing  thai  I  was  ready  for  the 
road ;  a  rign,  I  had  hoped,  would  have  spoken 
unutterable  things  to  la  marquise  and  Laura. 

Immediately  after  breakfiut,  I  set  out  for  the 
cottage.  All  the  way,  as  I  went,  I  was  drilling 
myself  for  the  interview,  by  assuming  a  tone  of 
the  coolest  and  easiest  indifference.  They  shall 
have  no  triumph  over  me  in  this  respect,  mut- 
tered I.  Let  us  see  if  I  can  not  be  as  uncon- 
cerned as  they  are !  To  such  a  pitch  had  I  car- 
ried my  zeal  for  flippancy,  that  I  resolved  to  ask 
them  whether  they  had  no  commission  I  could 
execute  for  them  in  Paris  or  elsewhere.  The 
idea  struck  me  as  excellmt,  so  indicative  of  per- 
fect solf-possession  and  command.  I  am  sure  I 
must  have  rehearsed  our  interview  at  least  a 
dozen  times,  supplying  all  the  stately  grandeur 


of  the  old  lady,  and  all  the  quiet  i^acztode  sf 
Laura. 

By  the  time  I  reaehed  the  iriBage  I  was  qnile 
strong  in  my  part,  and  ae  I  oitNssed  the  Platz  I 
was  eager  to  begin  it.      This  eneigetie  spirit, 
however,  began  to  warer  a  UMe  as  I  enteied  the 
lawn  before  the  cottagre,  and  a  most  uncomftrt- 
able  throbbing  at  my  side  made  me  stand  far  i 
moment  in  the  porch  beibre  I  entered.    I  tucd 
always  to  make  my  appearance  mianiioaDe»i 
but  now  I  feH  that  it  would  be  more  Sgin&ei 
and  distant  were  I  to  sfmunon  a  servant,  ml 
yet  I  could  find  none.     The  household  was  oo  • 
very  simple  scale,  and  in  aU  likelihood  the  hlnn 
of  the  field  or  the  garden  were  now  emploTinf 
them.    I  hesitated  what  to  do,  and  after  Joafta^ 
m  vain  around  the  "coar"  and  the  staUe-yaid,  I 
turned  into  the  garden  to  seek  lor  some  one. 

I  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  alaag  a  Btik 
alley,  flanked  by  two  cloee  hedges  of  yew,  wka 
I  heard  voices,  and  at  the  same  instant  my  (f^o 
name  uttered. 

*'  You  told  him  to  use  caution,  Laura,  that  ve 
know  little  of  this  Tiemay  b^ond  his  aim  «^      f 
rativfr— »' 

"  I  told  hhn  the  veiy  reverse,  aunt  I  «<1 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  loyal  Garde  da  Coft, 
left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  and  thrown  by  ffMf^ 
of  events  into  the  service  of  the  Republic ;  birt 
that  every  sentiment  he  expressedl,  evciy  uait- 
tion  he  cherished,  and  every  feeKng  he  difp^T^ 
was  that  of  a  gentleman ;  nay,  forther— "  But  J 
did  not  wait  for  more,  for,  strfldng  my  nl^ 
heavily  on  the  ground  to  announce  my  comingj 
I  walked  hurriedly  forward  toward  a  smaH  a^ 
where  the  ladies  were  seated  at  breakfast 

I  need  not  stop  to  say  how  completely  sH  v^ 
resolves  were  routed  by  the  few  wonJs  I  ** 
overheard  from  Laura,  nor  how  thoroughly  I  »* 
canted  all  my  expressions  concerning  her.  So 
foil  was  I  of  joy  and  gratitude,  that  I  iaseenw 
to  salute  her  before  ever  noticing  the  marqw** 
or  being  conscious  of  her  presence. 

The  old  lady,  usually  the  most  exacting  of »« 
beings,  took  my  omission  in  good  part,  and  mo^ 
politely  made  room  for  me  l^tween  hersel/  tfo      | 
Laura  at  the  breakfast-table. 

•*  You  have  come  most  opportunely,  Monn^^ 
de  Tlemay,"  said  she,  "  for  not  only  w*«  ^^ 
just  speaking  of  you,  but  discussmg  whether  or 
not  we  might  ask  of  you  a  favor."  i 

"Does  the  question  admit  of  a  dkeas^^       \ 
madameV*  said  L  bowing. 

"  Perhaps  not,  in  ordinaiy  circumstances,  P^ 
haps  not ;  but — "  she  hesitated,  seemed  confuiedi        ^ 
and  looked  at  Laura,  who  went  on,  ^ 

"  My  aunt  would  say,  sir,  that  we  may  be  T^ 
siWy  asking  too  much — that  we  may  prcwu^^ 
too  far." 

"  Not  on  my  vnll  to  serve  you," broke  lm,f^ 
her  looks  said  much  more  than  her  wordi. 

"  The  matter  is  this,  sir,"  said  the  aunt,  "W« 
have  a  very  valued  relative — " 

"  Friend,"  interposed  Laura,  "  friend,  aimt.^ 

"  We  will  say  friend,  then,"  resumed  she ; "  • 
(riend  in  whose  welfare  we  are  deeply  inteteitedi 
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and  whose  regard  for  us  is  not  less  powerftU,  has 
been  for  some  years  back  s^>aiated  from  us  by 
the  force  of  those  ui^appy  eircumstances  which 
have  made  so  many  of  us  exiles !  No  means 
have  existed  of  communioating  with  each  other, 
nor  of  interchanging  those  hopes  or  fears  for  our 
coantiy*s  wel&re  whioh  ate  so  near  to  every 
French  heart !  He  in  Gexmany,  we  in  the  wild 
Tyrol,  one  half  the  work!  ^art !  and  dan  not 
trust  to  a  corre^ondence  the  utterance  of  those 
•ympathiee  whtdi  have  brought  so  ma^y  to  the 
•caffold!" 

**  We  would  ask  of  yon  to  see  him,  Monaiear 
de  TWnay,  to  know  him,''  burst  out  Laura;  "to 
tell  him  all  that  you  can  of  Franoe— above  all, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  umj ;  he  is  a  soldier 
himself  and  irill  hear  you  wi^  pleasuie." 

'*  You  may  speak  freely  and  frankly,"  oootin- 
ued  the  marquise ;  the  count  is  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  hear  the  truth  even  when  it  gives 
pain.  Your  own  career  will  intemat  him  deeply ; 
heroism  has  always  had  a  ohann  for  all  his  house. 
This  letter  will  introduce  you ;  and,  as  the  gen- 
eral infonns  us,  you  have  some  days  at  your  own 
disposal,  pray  give  them  to  our  service  in  this 


*'  Willingly,  madame,*'  relied  I,  "  only  let  me 
understand  a  little  better—*' 

"  There  is  no  need  to  know  more,**  interrupted 
Laura;  "the  Count  de  Marsanne  vrill  himiMlf 
suggest  every  thing  of  which  you  will  talk.  He 
will  speak  of  us,  perhaps— of  the  Tyrol — of 
Kuflstein ;  thai  he  will  lead  the  conversation  to 
France — in  fact,  once  acquainted  you  will  follow 
the  dictates  of  your  own  fancy." 

"Just  80,  Monsieur  de  Tiemay,  it  will  be  a 
visit  with  as  little  of  ceremony  as  poesibl»^*' 

"Aunt!"  interrupted  Laura,  as  if  recalling 
the  marquise  to  caution,  and  the  old  lady  at  once 
acknowledged  the  hint  by  a  significant  look. 

I  see  it  all,  thought  I,  De  Marsanne  is  Laura's 
accepted  lover,  and  I  am  the  person  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  go-between.  This  was  intolerable, 
and  when  the  thought  first  struck  me  I  was  out 
of  myself  with  passion. 

"  Are  we  asking  too  great  a  favor,  Monsieur 
de  Tiemay  1"  said  the  marquise,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  up<m  me  during  thb  coniict. 

"  Of  course  not,  madam,"  said  I,  in  an  accent 
of  almost  sarcastic  tone.  "  If  I  am  not  wrong 
in  my  impressions  the  cause  might  claim  a  deeper 
devotion ;  but  thii'  is  a  theme  I  would  not  wish 
to  enter  upon." 

"  We  are  aware  of  that,"  said  Laura,  quickly, 
**  we  are  quite  prepared  for  your  reserve,  whidi 
is  perfectly  propw  and  becoming." 

"Your  position  being  one  of  unusual  deli- 
cacy," chimed  in  the  marquise. 

I  bowed  haughtily  and  coldly,  while  the  mar- 
quise uttered  a  thousand  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  regard  to  me. 

"We  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  here  a 
few  days  longer,  monsieur,"  said  she,  "but 
perhaps,  under  the  ciicumstances,  it  is  better  as 
Uis." 

"  Under  the  eircumetaneee,  madam,"  repeated 


I, "  I  am  bound  to  agree  with  you ;"  and  I  turned 
to  say  fiffewell. 

"Rather  am  reooir,  Monsieur  de  Tiemay," 
said  the  marquise,  "friendship,  such  as  ours, 
should  at  least  be  hqieful ;  say  then  *  on  revoir.* " 

"Perhaps  Monsieur  de  Tiemay's  hopes  run 
not  in  the  same  diannel  aa  our  own,  aunt,"  said 
Lamm,  "  and  perhaps  the  days  of  happiness  that 
ve  look  forward  to,  would  bring  for  different  feel- 
ings to  ku  heart" 

This  was  too  pointed— this  was  insupportably 
offensive !  and  I  was  only  able  to  mutter,  "  Yon 
are  ri^t,  mademeiselle ;"  and  then,  addressbag 
myself  to  the  marquise,  I  made  some  bhindering 
apc^gies  about  haste  and  so  forth;  while  I 
prombed  to  fulfill  her  commission  fUthfolly  and 
ppomptly. 

"  ShaU  we  not  hear  from  you!"  said  the  old 
lady,  as  she  gave  me  her  hand.  I  was  about  to 
say,  "  under  the  ciicumstances,"  better  not,  but 
I  hesitated,  and  Laura,  seeing  my  confusion, 
saidr  "  It  might  be  unfkir,  aunt,  to  ex]>eot  it ; 
remember  how  he  is  placed." 

"Mademeiselle  is  a  miracle  of  forethought 
and  candor  too,"  sadd  I.  "  Adieu !  adieu  for- 
ever !"  The  last  word  I  uttered  in  a  low  whia- 
per. 

"  Adieu,  Maurice,"  said  she,  equally  low,  and 
then  turned  avray  toward  the  window. 

From  that  moment  until  the  instant  when,  out 
of  breath  and  exhausted,  I  halted  ibr  a  few  sec- 
onds on  the  crag  below  the  fortress,  I  knew 
nothmg ;  ray  brain  was  in  a  whirl  off  mad,  oon^ 
fiicting  thought  Every  passion  vras  working 
within  me,  and  rage,  jealousy,  love,  and  revenge 
were  alternately  swaying  uid  controUiqg  me. 
Then,  however,  as  I  lodked  down  for  the  last 
time  on  the  village  and  the  cottage  beside  the 
river,  my  heart  softened,  and  I  bunt  into  a  tor- 
rent of  tears.  There,  said  I,  as  I  arose  to  re- 
sume my  way,  there  is  one  illusion  dissipated; 
let  me  take  care  that  lifo  never  ahall  renew  the 
afflicHon !  Henceforth  I  will  be  a  soldiery  and 
only  a  soldier. 

(TO  BB  COMTtBOXlK) 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SENSITIVE 
SPIRIT. 

MY  earliest  recollections  are  of  a  snug,  modest- 
looking  cottage,  fox  away  in  the  country, 
whose  shady  garden  was  full  of  the  sweet  breath 
of  roses,  and  honeysuckle,  and  many  other  flow- 
ers. This  house  and  this  garden  were,  to  my 
tiny  apprehensioD,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
deUght ;  and,  traly,  never  was  a  scene  more  cal- 
culated to  strike  on  the  young  soul  in  ita  bud  of 
being,  and  to  touch  those  mysterious  chords  yet 
unjarred  by  the  world's  rough  hand.  My  father 
was  an  humble  and  unpretending  countiy  pastoi; 
void  of  ambition,  except  as  he  oould  train  the  soul 
for  Heaven.  Alike  removed  from  snvying  the 
powerful  or  scorning  the  poor,  he,  with  calm 
dignity  of  mien  and  tenderness  of  heart,  pursued 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  It  seems  so  far 
back,  that  I  can  scarcely  say  whether  it  be  a 
recollection  of  this  life  or  a  dream  of  some  other; 
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but  there  we  sit,  on  the  ertning  of  a  gommer^s 
day,  in  our  shady  alcove,  my  father  reading  aloud, 
my  mother  at  her  work,  little  Edward  and  myself 
at  their  feet.  We  little  ones  are  playing  with 
some  wild  flowers,  and  form  these  into  a  variety 
of  devices.  Suddenly  I  break  off,  and  look  up  in 
my  father's  face.  He  is  not  reading  now.  His 
eyes  are  resting  on  some  object  in  the  distance. 
His  face  wears  a  strange  expression — a  kind  of 
faded,  unearthly  look.  I  did  not  know  what  this 
was  then — I  know  it  now.  I  am  fascinated  by 
this  shadow  on  the  beloved  face,  till  I  feel  a 
strange  pang  at  my  heart,  the  first  that  has  ever 
visited  it.  My  faUier  at  last  looks  down,  kindly 
pats  my  curly  head,  and  says,  '*  Why,  how  quiet 
we  all  are  !*'  Upon  this,  I  look  at  my  mother, 
and  see  that  her  blue  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  She 
hurries  into  the  house ;  my  father  follows ;  and 
I,  finding  my  little  brother  fast  asleep  on  his 
flowers,  bury  my  faee  in  my  hands,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  weeping.  I  can  not  tell  why  I 
wept,  but  a  shadow  had  come  into  my  gay  young 
heart ;  and,  clasping  little  Edward  in  my  arms,' 
at  last  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  also. 

Yet  another  evening,  and  we  sit  in  our  humble 
parlor.  We  youngsters  have  had  a  meny  day  of 
it,  for  some  little  friends  have  been  taking  tea 
with  us.  The  spirit  of  our  exuberant  glee  has 
not  yet  died  away,  but  we  are  quiet  now,  for  it 
is  the  hour  of  prayer.  Sally,  our  sole  domestic, 
with  her  red  arms,  and  red,  good-humored  face, 
tries  to  look  demurely  at  us — ^which,  in  truth, 
«he  can  not  accomplish — and,  by  various  tele- 
graphic nods  and  shakes  of  the  head,  secures  our 
good  behavior.  My  mother  plays  on  the  piano, 
and  we  sing  a  hymn.  We  all  join,  in  our  way, 
Sally's  rough  voice  setting  oflfmy  mother's  won- 
derfully. I  wonder  if  the  angels  in  Heaven  sing 
as  sweetly  as  she.  I  believe,  in  my  small  mind, 
that  my  father  thinks  so,  for  sometimes  he  does 
not  sing,  but  listens  to  her,  and  looks  at  her,  in 
a  kind  of  rapt,  admiring  way.  The  hymn  over, 
we  listen  to  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Book — God's 
Book — for  that  is  the  name  by  which  we  know 
it.  Then  my  father  prays,  and  we  pray,  in  our 
simple  manner,  to  the  great  Father  above  the 
blue  sky.  The  religion  of  our  dear  home  is 
neither  morose  nor  sullen.  All  pleasant,  simple 
delights  are  ours.  Our  merry  laugh  is  not  chid- 
den, and  we  are  early  taught  to  minister  to 
others.  Thus  it  follows  that  we,  unasked,  give 
o^ir  weekly  pence  to  the  poor  little  boy  whose 
father  died  last  week,  of  whose  desolate  condi- 
tion, and  that  of  his  motiier,  we  hear  our  parents 
speak.  We  know  very  well,  though  none  ever 
told  us,  that  these  same  dear  parents  are  minis- 
tering angels  to  the  afflicted  and  distressed. 
We  do  sometimes  wonder  where  the  money 
comes  from  that  helps  the  poor ;  for  when  I, 
seized  with  an  envious  fit,  ask  why  I  can  not 
have  gay  apparel,  like  one  of  my  little  friends — 
why  I  must  wear  an  old  frock,  while  she  displays 
a  new  one — my  father  shakes  his  head,  and  says, 
*'  My  dear  Maiy,  I  can  not  afford  finery  for  my 
rJiildren."  Then  a  light  breaks  upon  me,  and  I 
know  that  father  is  careful,  and  mother  is  care- 


ful, and  that  we  must  be  careful,  too,  that  me 
may  give  to  the  poor.    And  now,  after  the  lapce 
of  some  months,  I  observe  again  the  old  look;  on 
my  father's  face.     He  has  a  short  ooogh,  and 
seems  tired  with  doing  very  little.     His  deep» 
dark  eyes  have  a  strange  shadow  about  thcxB* 
and  there  is  a  peculiar  tenderness  in  his  whole 
manner.    Som^ow,  we  children  are  more  dlent 
than  we  used  to  be.     We  do  not  feel  00  mndi 
inclined  to  be  noisy  and  boisterous  as  heretofeiv. 
Days  and  weeks  pass  on.    The  shadow  decpCBs 
on  the  beloved  face.     We  are  now  told  that  oar 
father  is  very  ill,  and  urged  to  be  quiet    In  these 
days,  we  do  much  as  we  like— wander  about  the 
field  at  the  back  of  our  house,  and  through  the 
shady  garden,  but  the  spirit  of  gladness  has  le& 
our  young  hearts,  and  we  go  hither  and  thither 
with  a  strange  weight  resting  on  us.     Fatigued, 
we  sit  beneath  the  aged  elm.     The  h^py  binfe 
sing  in  its  branches.    Far  oft,  the  cattle  are  low- 
ing in  the  meadows,  and  sheep  bleating  on  the 
hill-side.    The  busy  hum  of  haymakers  comes  to 
us,  but  it  does  not  make  us  merry  as  once  it  did. 

Then  come  times  of  deeper  gloom.  We  aO 
tread  on  tiptoe.  We  j ust  step  within  our  fathers 
room.  His  breath  is  very  i^ort  and  quick,  sad 
his  eyes  are  bright — oh,  how  bright !  He  places 
his  hand  upon  our  heads,  and,  in  trembling  ae- 
cents,  commits  us  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  We 
hear  him  say  he  is  tired,  and  wiU  sleep.  All  is 
hushed.  He  closes  his  eyes.  We  vratch  knig 
to  see  him  wake,  but  he  is  now  a  pure  seraph  in 
the  presence  of  his  God ;  and,  through  life's  pil- 
grimage, he  is  henceforth  to  be  to  those  who  love 
him  a  memory,  a  dream  of  other  days,  and  yet  a 
burning  and  shining  light,  whose  rays  p^ietrate 
not  the  less,  because  they  are  mild  and  benign 

For  some  time  after  this  event  all  seems  a 
blank.  There  is  a  sale  at  our  house.  Our 
cherished  things  are  going  to  be  taken  from  u#. 
Then  I  understand  that  we  are  poor.  My  mother 
has  a  little,  but  not  enough  for  our  support ;  so 
she  is  fain  to  accept  an  offer  that  has  been  made 
her  by  a  distant  relative,  who  keeps  a  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies  in  a  distant  county.  My 
mother  is  to  assist  in  the  school  She  ^>es  not 
much  like  the  scheme.  She  is  telling  all  to  a 
sympathizing  friend.  She  speaks  rather  in  a 
shuddering  ¥ray  of  her  relative,  whom  she  de- 
scribes as  overbearing  and  tyrannical  Hence- 
forth I  look  on  this  lady  as  a  kind  of  dragon, 
and  my  state  of  mind  toward  her  is  not  such  as 
to  insure  her  regard.  I  can  not  now  speak  of  ths 
tokens  of  affection  we  receive  from  our  loving 
friends.  Now  the  children  call  with  nosegays 
of  wild  flowers.  Now  my  little  brother  has  a 
rabbit  given  him ;  I  a  canary.  Now  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  are  thrust  into  our  hands  from  hum- 
ble donors,  with  tears  and  blessings.  Now  my 
mother  receives  anonymous  gifts,  from  a  £20 
note,  down  to  a  pair  of  knitted  stockings  to  travel 
in,  accompanied  by  an  ill-spelt,  ill-written  bless- 
ing and  prayer,  *'  That  the  Almighty  will  set  his 
two  eyes  on  the  purty  lady  and  her  children,  and 
make  his  honor's  bed  in  heaven,  although  he 
did  not  worshyp  the  blessed  Vargin. "    My  mother 
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smiles  through  her  tears,  for  she  knows  this  is 
from  old  Judy,  oar  Romish  neighbor,  whom,  in 
a  fit  of  iihiess,  she  hefiiended,  long  ago.  And 
so,  after  much  loving  leave-taking,  we  depart, 
and  at  length  reach  our  destination. 

And  now  we  alight  from  the  hackney-coach, 
and  take  a  timid  survey  of  our  new  abode.  It  is 
a  gaunt  brick  building,  large  and  stately,  with 

♦  Miss 's  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies," 

inscribed  on  a  brass  plate  on  the  door.     I  hold 
my  inother*s  hand,  and  feel  that  it  trembles,  as 
we  are  ushered  into  a  stark,  staring  room,  which, 
at  this  cool  season  of  the  year,  is  without  fire. 
The  door  opens,  and  our  relative  appears.    She 
imprints  a  fashionable  kiss  on  my  mothers  pale 
cheek,  and  notices  our  presence  by  the  wcnrds, 
•*  Fine  children,  but  very  countrified,  my  dear 
cousin. ''    We  have  tea  in  a  small  parlor,  where  is 
a  fire,  but  I  observe  that  my  mother  can  not  eat ; 
and  little  Edward  bursting  into  a  fit  of  crying,  with 
the  words,  "  I  do  not  lik&  this  house — I  want  to 
go  home,"  we  are  all  dissolved  together,  at  which 
Mies  —  fifowns  mentally,  ejaculating,  "No 
spirit,  no  energy — a  had  beginning,  truly."     I 
wonder,  in  my  simple  soul,  what  this  energy 
means,  of  which  my  mother  has  been  said  to  be 
deficient.    It  can  not  be  that  she  has  done  wrong 
in  letting  those  tears  fiow  which  have  filled  her 
eyes  so  often  during  the  day,  for  I  have  often 
seen  people  weep  at  our  house  in  the  olden  time, 
when  they  have  been  relating  their  troubles,  when 
my  father's  gentle  eye  would  grow  more  kind, 
his  voice  more  soft.    He  would  then  speak  an- 
other language,  which  now  I  know  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  promise,  breathed  by  the  great  Eternal 
himself  in  the  ear  of  his  sufiering  ones. 

I  pass  over  some  weeks,  during  which  ray 
mother  has  been  duly  installed  into  her  office  of 
teacher — ^rising  early,  to  give  lessons  before  break- 
fast ;  afterward  walking  out  with  the  young  peo- 
ple ;  then  teaching  all  through  the  livelong  day, 
till  evening  brings  some  repose.  She  always 
puts  us  to  bed  herself,  and  this  is  not  a  very 
hurried  operation,  for  we  clasp  her  round  the 
neck,  call  her  "dear  mamma,"  and  tell  her  how 
much  we  love  her.  She  will  then  listen  to  our 
simple  devotions,  and  tear  herself  away.  Then 
we  hear  her  in  a  room  adjoining,  pouring  forth 
her  soul  in  song.  She  sings  the  old  lays,  but 
there  is  another  tone  mingling  with  them — one 
that  affects  the  listener  to  tears ;  for,  stealing  out 
of  bed  and  opening  the  door,  I  have  met  other 
listeners,  whose  gay  young  faces  showed  that 
those  saddened  melodies  had  touched  some  mys- 
terious chord,  awaking  it  to  sadness  and  tears. 

My  mother  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  young 
people.  I  soon  found  out  that  this  fact  was  any 
thing  but  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  superior, 
who  could  not  imagine  how  a  person  so  devoid 
of  energy,  as  she  termed  it,  could  possess  so  much 
influence.  Nevertheless,  this  best  of  all  influence 
— the  influence  of  affection — was  possessed  in  no 
common  degree.  With  what  zest  and  pleasure 
was  every  little  office  rendered — with  what 
sweetmeats  were  we  feasted — what  bouquets 
were  placed  on  my  mother's  table — ^what  nu- 


merous presents  of  needlework  were  made  her— 
how  her  wishes  were  anticipated — I  kpow  well. 
I  know,  too,  how  much  my  dear  parent  suficred 
in  this  house — ^how  unequal  her  strength  was  to 
her  labors — how  the  incessant  small  tyranny  to 
which  she  was  subjected  ate  out  all  the  life  of 
her  spirit.  Still  she  never  complained;  but  I 
could  hear  her  sometimes,  in  the  silence  of  night, 
weeping  bitteriy,  and  calling  on  her  beloved  dead, 
who,  when  on  earth,  had  never  allowed  one 
shadow  to  cross  her  path  which  he  could  avert. 

Thus  four  years  were  passed,  during  which 
my  brother  died.  This  second  blow  pierced  me 
to  the  heart,  but,  strange  to  say,  mamma  bore  it 
calmly.  I  wondered  at  her,  till  I  noticed  how 
very  thin  she  had  becmne — ^how  very  trembling 
and  firightened  with  every  little  thing — and  how 
attentive  the  young  people  were  to  her  wishes. 
Then  the  old  agony  came  over  my  heart,  and  I 
knew  all. 

About  this  time,  a  gentleman,  who  had  known 
and  loved  my  Either,  dying,  left  my  mother  a 
legacy  of  £100.  This  sum  enabled  her  to  take 
a  lodging  near  our  old  home,  and  here,  some  twe 
months  after  our  return,  she  died,  in  the  full  as- 
surance of  foith.  Our  feithful  old  Sally  was  now 
married  to  an  honest  yeoman,  and  from  this  good 
creature  we  received  much  kind  attention 

I  pass  over  some  years,  in  which  I  experienced 
all  the  trials  of  a  shsbby-genteel  life  at  a  large' 
school,  where  I  was  placed  by  the  kindness  of  a 
distant  friend.  After  trials  and  vicissitudes  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  I  found  myself,  by  the  death 
of  a  relative  in  India,  whose  name  I  had  never 
heard,  entitled  to  the  sum  of  £6000.  With  this 
wealth,  which  to  my  young  imagination  seemed 
boundless,  I  retired  to  my  native  village,  in  the 
quiet  shades  to  enjoy  the  peace  for  which  I  had 
long  sighed. 

A  stranger  hand  writes  that  Mary resided 

for  some  time  in  the  retreat  she  had  chosen,  the 
idolized  of  the  poor,  the  friend  of  the  afllicted, 
more  like  an  angel  than  aught  belonging  to  this 
lower  sphere,  yet  showing  that  she  was  of  the 
earth,  by  the  look  of  tender  melancholy  which 
haunted  her  cheek,  and  said  how  surely,  "  eariy 
griefs  a  lengthened  shadow  fling."  She  died  in 
her  youthful  bloom,  and  the  bitter  sobs  and  lam- 
entations of  the  poor  testified  to  her  worth. 
Her  money  still  rwnains  for  them  in  perpetuity, 
but  the  meek,  dove4ike  eyes  are  darkened,  and 
gone  the  voice  whose  music  made  many  glad. 
So  have  we  seen  a  stream  suddenly  dried  up, 
whose  presence  was  only  known  by  the  verdure 
on  its  margin,  scarcely  known,  scarcely  cared 
for,  except  by  the  humble  floweret,  but,  when 
gone,  its  absence  was  deplored  by  the  sterility 
where  once  were  bloom  and  freshness. 
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BY  CAPT.   MAYNI   KIID. 

A  FEW  days  afterward,  another  "  adventure" 
befell  me ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  was 
destined  to  become  a  hero  among  the  "  mount- 
ain men." 
A  small  party  of  the  traders — myself  among 
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the  nmiiber— had  pmhed  forward  ahead  of  the 
eararan.  Our  object  was  to  arrive  at  Santa  Fe, 
a  day  or  two  before  the  wagona,  in  order  to  hare 
every  thing  arranged  with  the  gorerttor  for  their 
entrance  into  that  capital.  We  took  the  route 
by  the  Cinunaron. 

Ovr  road,  for  a  hundred  miles  or  lo,  lay 
through  a  barren  desert,  without  game,  and  al- 
most without  water.  The  buffalo  had  already 
disappeared,  and  deer  were  equidly  scarce.  We 
had  to  content  ourselves  on  the  dried  meat  which 
we  had  brought  ftom  the  settlements.  We  were 
in  the  deserts  of  the  Artemitia.  Now  and  then 
we  could  see  a  stray  antelope  bounding  «way  be- 
fore us,  but  keeping  for  out  of  range.  They, 
too,  seemed  te  be  unusually  shy. 

On  the  third  day  after  leaving  the  caravan,  as 
we  were  riding  near  &e  Cimmaron,  I  thought 
I  observed  a  pronged  head  disappearfaig  behind 
a  swell  in  the  prairie.  My  companions  were 
skeptical,'  and  would  none  of  them  go  with  me ; 
so,  wheeling  out  of  the  trail,  I  started  alone. 
One  of  the  men-^for  Gode  was  behind — kept 
charge  of  my  dog,  as  I  did  not  choose  to  take 
him  with  me,  lest  he  might  alarm  the  antelopes. 
My  horse  was  fresh  and  willing ;  and  whether 
suocessftil  or  not,  I  knew  that  I  could  easily 
overtake  the  party  by  camping  time. 

I  struck  directly  toward  the  spot  where  I  had 
seen  the  object.  It  appeared  to  be  only  half  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  trail.  It  proved  more  i&»- 
tantr— a  connnon  illunon  in  the  crystal  atmos- 
phere of  these  upland  regions. 

A  curiously-formed  ridge— a  eouteau  iea  prai- 
rieSf  on  a  small  scale — traversed  the  plain  from 
east  to  west.  A  tlucket  of  cactus  covered  part 
of  its  summit  Toward  this  thicket  I  directed 
myself 

I  dismounted  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and 
leading  my  horse  sBently  up  among  the  cacti- 
jrfants,  tied  him  to  one  of  their  branches.  I  then 
crept  cautiously  through  the  thorny  leaves,  to- 
ward the  point  where  I  fancied  I  had  seen  the 
game.  To  my  joy,  not  one  antelope,  but  a 
brace  of  those  beautiful  animals,  was  quietly 
grazing  beyond ;  but  alas !  too  far  off  for  the 
carry  of  my  rifle.  They  were  Mlj  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  upon  a  smooth,  grassy  slope. 
There  was  not  even  a  sage-bush  to  cover  me, 
should  I  attempt  to  *' approach''  them.  What 
Tis  to  be  done  1 

I  lay  for  several  minutes,  thinking  over  the 
different  tricks  known  in  hunter-craft  for  tak- 
faig  the  antelope.  Should  I  imitate  their  call  1 
Should  I  hoist  my  handkerchief,  and  try  to  lure 
them  upt  I  saw  that  they  were  too  shy;  for, 
at  short  intervals,  they  threw  up  their  graceful 
heads,  and  looked  inquiringly  around  them.  I 
remembered  the  red  blanket  on  my  saddle.  I 
oould  display  this  upon  the  cactus-bushes — ^per- 
haps it  would  attract  them. 

I  had  no  alternative ;  and  was  turning  to  go 
back  for  the  blanket ;  when,  all  at  once,  my  eye 
rested  upon  a  clay-colored  line  running  across  the 
prairie,  beyond  where  the  animals  were  feeding. 
It  was  a  break  in  the  surface  of  the  plain — a 


buffalo-road— or  the  channel  of  an  arroy» — in 
either  case  the  very  cover  I  wanted — for  thm 
animals  were  not  a  hundred  yards  from  it ;  aod 
were  getting  still  nearer  to  it  as  they  fed. 

Creeping  back  out  of  the  thicket,  I  nm  along' 
the  side  of  the  slope  toward  a  point,  where  I  had 
noticed  that  the  ridge  was  depressed  to  the 
prairie  level.  Here,  to  my  surprise,  I  fbosd 
myself  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  arroyo,  whose 
water— clear  and  riiallow — ^ran  slowly  over  a 
bed  of  sand  and  gypsum. 

The  banks  were  low — not  over  three  fecC 
above  the  surface  of  the  water — except  where 
the  ridge  impinged  upon  the  stream.  Here 
there  was  a  high  bluff;  and,  hurrying  around 
its  base,  I  entered  the  channel ;  and  conmicnced 
wading  upward. 

As  I  had  anUcipated,  I  soon  came  to  a  bend, 
where  the  stream,  after  running  parallel  t&  the 
ridge,  swept  round  and  cojumed  through  it.  At 
this  place  I  stopped ;  and  looked  cautiously  over 
the  bank.  The  antelopes  had  approached  vrith- 
in  less  than  rifle  range  of  the  arroyo ;  hut  they 
were  yet  far  above  my  position.  They  were 
still  quietly  feeding,  and  unconscious  of  danger. 
I  again  bent  down,  and  waded  on. 

It  was  a  diflkult  task  proceeding  in  this  way. 
The  bed  of  the  creek  was  soft  and  yielding,  and 
I  was  compelled  to  tread  slowly  and  silently, 
lest  I  should  alarm  the  game ;  but  I  was  eheered 
in  my  exertions  by  the  prospect  of  firesh  venison 
for  my  supper. 

After  a  weary  drag  of  several  hundred  yards, 
I  came  opposite  to  a  small  clump  of  wormwood- 
bushes,  growing  out  of  the  bank.  "  I  may  be 
high  enough,**  thought  I,  *' these  will  serve  for 
cover." 

I  raised  my  body  gradually,  until  I  could  see 
through  the  leaves.     I  was  in  the  right  spot. 

I  brought  my  rifle  to  a  level ;  sighted  for  the 
heart  of  Uie  buck ;  and  fired.  The  animal  leaped 
from  the  ground,  and  fell  back  lifeless. 

I  was  about  to  rush  forward,  and  secure  my 
prize,  when  I  observed  the  doe — instead  of  run- 
ning off  as  I  had  expected — ^go  up  to  her  fallen 
partner,  and  press  her  tapering  nose  to  his  body. 
She  was  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  me ; 
and  I  could  plainly  see  that  her  look  was  one  of 
inquiry,  and  bewUdennent !  All  at  once,  she 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  fotal  truth;  and 
throwing  back  her  head,  commenced  uttering 
the  most  piteous  cries — at  the  same  time  run 
ning  in  circles  around  the  body ! 

I  stood  wavering  between  two  minds.  My  first 
impulse  had  been  to  reload,  and  kill  the  doe ;  but 
her  plaintive  voice  entered  my  heart,  disarming  me 
of  all  hostile  intentions.  Had  I  dreamed  of  wit- 
nessing this  painful  spectacle,  I  should  not  have 
left  the  trail.  But  the  mischief  was  now  done. 
"I  have  worse  than  killed  her,"  thought  I,  **it 
will  be  better  to  dispatch  her  at  once." 

Actuated  by  these  principles  of  a  common,  but 
to  her  fatal,  humanity,  I  rested  the  butt  of  my 
rifle,  and  reloaded.  With  a  faltering  hand,  I 
again  leveled  the  piece,  and  fired. 

My  nerves  were  steady  enough  to  do  the 
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^roik.  When  the  nnoke  floated  aaide,  I  could 
aee  the  Utile  ore«ture  bleeding  upon  the  graes— 
hex  head  resting  againet  the  body  of  her  mur- 
dered mate! 

I  shouldered  my  rifle ;  and  was  about  to  move 
forward,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  that 
I  was  caught  by  the  feet !  I  was  held  firmly,  as 
if  my  legs  had  been  screwed  in  a  vice ! 

I  made  an  eflbrt  to  extricate  n^self— another, 
IXkore  Tiolent,  and  equally  unsuccessful — and, 
with  a  third,  I  lost  my  balaace,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  water ! 

Half-suflbcated,  I  regained  my  upright  posi- 
tion ;  but  only  to  find  that  I  was  held  as  iast  as 
erer! 

Again  I  struggled  to  free  my  limbs.  I  could 
nmther  move  them  backward  nor  forward — to 
the  right  nor  the  left ;  and  I  became  sensible 
that  I  was  gradually  going  down.  Then  the 
fearflil  truth  flashed  upon  me— /ira«  sinking  in 
«  puckMuid! 

AfeeUngofhorfor  cameorer  me.  I  renewed 
my  efforts  with  the  energy  of  desperation.  I 
leaned  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  abnost 
wrenching  my  knees  from  their  sockets.  My 
leet  remained  fast  as  oyer.  I  could  not  move 
Ihem  an  inch ! 

The  soft  clingy  sand  already  overtopped  my 
horse-akin  boots,  wedging  them  around  my  an- 
kles, so  that  I  was  unable  to  draw  them  oflf;  and 
I  could  feel  that  I  was  still  sinking,  slow^  but 
surely,  as  though  some  subterraneous  monster 
were  leisurely  dragging  me  down !  This  very 
thought  caused  me  a  firesh  thrill  of  horror ;  and 
I  called  aloud  for  help!  To  whom!  There 
vias  no  one  vrithin  miles  of  me-HM>  living  thing. 
Yes !  the  neigh  of  my  horse  answered  me  fnm 
the  hill,  mocldng  my  despair ! 

I  bent  forward,  as  well  as  my  constrained 
positioa  would  permit;  and,  with  Aeniied  fin- 
gers, commenced  tearing  up  the  sand.  I  could 
barely  reach  the  surface ;  and  the  little  hollow 
I- was  able  to  make,  filled  up  almost  as  socm  as 
it  had  been  formed. 

A  thought  occurred  to  me.  My  rifle  might  sup- 
port me,  placed  horixentally.  I  looked  around  for 
it.  It  was  not  to  be  seen.  It  had  sunk  beneath 
the  sand! 

Could  I  tiiTow  my  body  flat,  and  prevent  my- 
self from  sinking  deeper  t  No.  The  water  was 
two  feet  in  deptL    I  should  drown  at  once ! 

This  last  hope  lefi  me  as  so<m  as  formed.  I 
could  think  of  no  plan  to  save  myselC  I  could 
make  no  further  effort.  A  strange  stupor  seized 
upon  me.  My  very  thoughts  became  paralyzed. 
I  knew  that  I  was  going  mad.  For  a  moment 
Itoas  modi 

After  an  interval,  my  senses  returned.  I  made 
an  effort  to  rouse  my  mind  from  its  paralysis,  in 
order  that  I  might  meet  death — ^which  I  now  be- 
lieved to  be  certain — as  a  man  should. 

I  stood  erect  My  eyes  had  sunk  to  the  prai- 
rie level,  and  rested  upon  the  still  bleeding  vic- 
tims of  my  cruelty.  My  heart  smote  me  at  the 
light     Was  I  suffering  a  retribution  of  God ! 

With  humbled  and  penitent  thoughts,  I  turned 


my  face  to  heaven,  almost  dreading  that  some 
sign  of  omnipotent  anger  would  scowl  upon  me 
from  above.  But  no.  The  sun  was  shining  as 
bright  as  ever ;  and  the  blue  canopy  of  the  world 
was  without  a  cloud. 

I  gazed  upward,  and  prayed,  with  an  earnest- 
ness known  only  to  the  hearts  of  men  in  posi- 
tions of  peril  like  mine. 

As  I  continued  to  look  up,  an  object  attracted 
my  attention.  Against  the  sky,  I  distinguished 
the  outlines  of  a  large  dark  bird.  I  knew  it  to 
be  the  obscene  bird  of  the  plains — the  buzzard- 
vulture.  Whence  had  it  comel  Who  knows  t 
Far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ^e,  it  had  seen, 
or  scented,  the  slaughtered  antelopes ;  and,  on 
broed  silent  wing,  was  now  descending  to  the 
feast  of  death. 

Presently  another,  and  another,  and  many 
others,  mottled  the  blue  field  of  the  heavens^ 
curving  and  wheeling  silently  earthwai  d.  Then, 
the  foremost  swooped  down  upon  the  bank ;  and, 
after  gazing  around  for  a  moment,  flapped  o^ 
toward  its  prey. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  prairie  was  black  with 
filthy  birds,  who  clambered  over  the  dead  ante- 
lopes ;  and  beat  their  wings  against  ^h  other, 
while  they  tore  out  the  eyes  of  the  quarry  with 
their  fetid  beaks. 

And  now  came  gaunt  wolves— sneaking  and 
hungry — stealing  out  of  the  cactus-thicket ;  and 
loping,  coward-like,  over  the  green  swells  of  the 
prairie.  These,  after  a  battle,  drove  away  the 
vultures ;  and  tore  up  the  prey — all  the  while 
growling  and  snapping  vengefiilly  at  each  othey. 

'*  Thuik  heaven !  I  shall  at  least  be  saved  firom 
this!'' 

I  was  soon  relieved  firom  the  sight.  My  eyes 
had  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  bank.  I  had 
looked  my  last  on  the  fair  green  eaith.  I  could 
now  see  only  the  clayey  walls  that  contained  the 
river,  and  the  water  that  ran  unheeding  past 
me. 

Once  more  I  fixed  my  gaze  upon  the  sky ;  and, 
with  prayerful  heart,  endeavored  to  resign  my- 
self to  my  fate. 

In  spite  of  my  endeavors  to  be  calm,  the  mem- 
ories of  earthly  pleasures,  and  friends,  and  home, 
came  over  me— causing  me,  at  intervals,  to  break 
into  wild  paroxysms,  and  make  fresh  though 
fruitless  struggles. 

Again  I  was  attracted  by  the  neighing  of  my 
horse. 

A  thought  entered  my  mind,  filling  me  with 
fresh  hopes.     "  Perhaps  my  horse—" 

I  lost  not  a  ntoment.  I  raised  my  voice  to  ite 
highest  pitch ;  and  called  the  animal  by  name. 
I  knew  that  he  would  come  at  my  call.  I  had 
tied  him  but  slightly.  The  cactus-limb  would 
snap  off.  I  called  again,  repeating  words  that 
were  well  known  to  him.  I  listened  with  a 
bounding  heart.  For  a  moment  there  was  si- 
lence. Then  I  heard  the  quick  sounds  of  his 
hoof,  as  though  the  animaJ  was  rearing  and 
struggling  to  free  himself.  Then  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  stroke  of  his  heels,  in  a  measured 
and  regular  gallop ! 
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Nearer  came  the  sotmdB — nearer  and  clearer, 
until  the  gallant  brute  bounded  out  on  the  bank 
above  me.  There  he  halted,  and  flinging  back 
his  tossed  mane,  uttered  a  shrill  neigh.  He  was 
bewildered,  and  looked  upon  every  side,  snorting 
loudly ! 

I  knew  that,  having  once  seen  me,  he  would 
not  stop  until  he  had  pressed  his  nose  against 
my  cheek — for  this  was  his  usual  custom.  Hold- 
ing out  my  hands,  I  again  uttered  the  magic 
words. 

Now  looking  downward  he  perceived  me ;  and, 
stretching  himself^  sprang  out  into  the  channel. 
The  next  moment  I  held  him  by  the  bridle ! 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  was  still  go- 
ing down ;  and  my  armpits  were  fast  nearing 
the  surface  of  the  quicksand. 

I  caught  the  lariat ;  and,  passing  it  under  the 
saddle-girths,  fastened  it  in  a  tight,  firm  knot. 
I  then  looped  the  trailing  end,  making  it  secure 
around  my  body.  I  had  left  enough  of  the  rope, 
between  the  bit-ring  and  the  girths,  to  enable  me 
to  check  and  guide  the  animal — ^in  case  the  drag 
upon  my  body  should  be  too  painful. 

All  this  while  the  dumb  brute  seemed  to  com- 
prehend what  I  was  about.  He  knew,  too,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood ;  for, 
during  the  operation,  he  kept  lifting  his  feet 
alternately  to  prevent  himself  from  sinking. 

My  arrangements  were  at  length  completed ; 
and,  with  a  feeling  of  terrible  anxiety,  I  gave 
my  horse  the  signal  to  move  forward.  Instead 
of  going  off  with  a  start,  the  intelligent  animal 
stepped  away  slowly,  as  though  he  understood 
my  situation !  The  lariat  tightened — I  felt  my 
body  moving,  and,  the  next  moment,  experienced 
a  wild  delight — a  feeling  I  can  not  describe — as 
I  found  myself  dragged  out  of  the  sand ! 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  a  shout  of  joy.  I 
rushed  up  to  my  steed ;  and,  throwing  my  arms 
around  his  neck,  kissed  him  with  as  much  de- 
light as  I  would  have  kissed  a  beautiful  girl.  He 
answered  my  embrace  with  a  low  whimper,  that 
told  me  I  was  understood. 

I  looked  for  my  rifle.  Fortunately  it  had  not 
sunk  deeply,  and  I  soon  found  it.  My  boots 
were  behii^  me,  but  I  staid  not  to  look  for 
them — ^being  smitten  with  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  place  where  I  had  left  them. 

I  was  not  long  in  retreating  from  the  arroyo ; 
■od,  mounting,  I  galloped  back  to  the  trail. 

It  was  sundown  before  I  reached  camp ;  where 
I  was  met  by  the  inquiries  of  my  wondering  com- 
panions: "Did  you  come  across  the  *  goats  T" 
•*  Where's  your  boots  1"  "  Whether  have  you 
been  hunting  or  fishing  1" 

I  answered  all  these  questions  by  relating  my 
adventures ;  and,  for  that  night,  I  was  again  the 
hero  of  the  camp-fire. 

THE  BEAR-STEAK. 

A    OASTRONOMIC    ADVBNTURB. 

THE  Englishman's  predilection  for  a  beef- 
steak is  almost  proverbial ;  but  we  fancy  it 
would  take  some  time  to  reconcile  John  Bull  in 
general  to  a  bear-steak,  however  much  we  might 


expatiate  to  hi^  on  its  excellence  and  the  i 
riority  of  its  flavor  over  that  of  his  old-established 
favorite,  however  confidently  we  mi^t  wBrnam 
him  that  the  bear  was  a  most  deiicatte  feeder^ 
selecting  the  juidett  fruits  of  the  forest  and  ths 
most  efculent  roots  of  the  earth  for  his  onliaaiy 
nourishment.  It  might  be  supposed  that  tfav 
dislike  to  bear's  flesh  as  an  article  of  food  aro0« 
from  our  national  aversion  to  every  thing^  that  is 
outlandish ;  but  the  following  gastronomie  adven- 
ture, related  in  the  pages  of  a  modern  Frciidk 
traveler,  proves  that  our  firog-eating  netgfabois 
find  It  just  as  difficult  to  surmount  their  avi»- 
sion  to  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  Master  Bmin,  ms 
the  most  sturdy  and  thoroughbred  F.ngiy«|iyynTi 
among  us. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  after  a  long  moontaiiK 
ous  walk,  arrived  about  four  o'clock  eoe  6ae 
autumn  afternoon  at  the  inn  at  Martigny.  Ex* 
ercise  and  the  keen  mountain  air  had  combined 
to  sharpen  his  appetite,  and  he  inquired  from  the 
host,  with  some  degree  of  eagerness,  at  what 
hour  the  table-d'hdu  dinner  was  usually  served. 

'*  At  half  past  five,"*  replied  the  host. 

"  That  will  do  very  weU,"  rejoined  M.  Domes ; 
"  I  shall  then  have  time  to  visit  the  old  castle 
before  dinner." 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  hour  the  traveler 
returned,  but  found  to  his  dismay  that  every  seat 
at  the  long  table  was  already  occupied.  The 
host,  however,  who  appeared  to  have  taken  M. 
Dumas,  even  at  first  sig^t,  into  his  especial  favor, 
approached  him  with  a  courteous  mile,  and, 
pointing  to  a  small  side-table  carefully  laid  oat^ 
said  :  *'  Here,  sir,  this  is  your  place.  I  had  not 
enough  of  bear-steak  left  to  su]^ly  the  whole 
table  d'hote  with  it ;  and,  besides,  most  of  my 
guests  have  tasted  this  bear  alre&dy,  so  I  re- 
served my  last  steak  for  you :  I  was  sure  yoa 
would  like  it."  So  saying,  the  good-natured 
host  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table  a  fine,  juicy- 
looking  steak,  smoking  hot,  and  veiy  tempting  in 
appearance ;  but  glad  would  the  hungry  travels 
have  been  could  he  only  have  believed  Uiat  it  was 
a  beef,  and  not  a  bear-steak,  which  now  lay  bs- 
fore  him.  Visions  of  the  miser8ble4ooking  ani- 
mals he  had  seen  drowsily  slumbering  away  ex- 
istence in  a  menagerie,  or  covered  with  mud,  and 
led  about  by  a  chain,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
multitude,  presented  themselves  to  the  traveler's 
eyes,  and  he  would  fain  have  turned  away  from 
the  proffbred  treat.  But  he  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  be  so  ungracious  as  to  express  a  dis- 
like to  food  which  the  host  evidently  considered 
as  the  choicest  delicacy  the  country  could  af> 
ford.  He  accordingly  took  his  seat  at  the  table, 
and  cut  oflfa  small  slice  of  the  steak ;  then  screw- 
ing his  courage  to  the  sticking-point,  and  ope* 
ing  his  mouth  wide,  as  if  about  to  demolish  a 
bolus,  he  heroically  gulped  the  dreaded  morsel. 
Ce  nUst  que  le  premier  pat  qui  coute.  He  had 
no  sooner  achieved  this  feat  than  he  began  to 
think  that  bear-flesh  was,  after  all,  not  quite  so 
bad  a  thing  as  he  had  expected.  He  swallowed 
a  second  morsel.  *'  It  was  really  the  tcnderest 
and  most  juicy  steak  he  had  ever  tasted."    "  Are 
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you  sure  this  is  a  bear-steak  V^  he  inquired  of 
the  landlord. 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  can  assure  you  it  is/'  replied  the 
good-natured  bustling  man  as  he  hurried  off  to 
attend  upon  his  other  guests  at  the  tabU-d'hote. 
Before  he  returned  to  M.  Dumas  at  the  side- 
table,  three-quarters  of  the  steak  had  disap^ 
peared ;  and,  highly  gratified  at  finding  his  favor- 
ite dish  was  so  much  approved  o^  he  renewed 
the  conversation  by  observing:  **That  was  a 
famous  beast,  I  can  tell  you ;  it  weighed  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds." 

"  A  fine  fellow  indeed  he  must  have  been,"  re- 
joined the  traveler. 

"  It  cost  no  small  trouble  to  kill  him." 

"  I  can  well  believe  that,"  rejoined  M.  Dumas,  at 
the  same  tune  raising  the  last  morsel  to  his  mouth. 

**  He  devoured  half  the  huntsman  who  shot 
him !"  added  the  loquacious  landlord. 

Hastily  flinging  aside  the  loathed  morsel  which 
he  had  just  placed  within  his  lips,  the  traveler 
indignantly  exclaimed :  "  How  dare  you  pass  such 
jokes  upon  a  man  when  he  is  in  the  middle  of  his 
dinner  1" 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  not  joking,"  re- 
plied the  landlord :  *'  I  am  only  telling  you  the 
simple  truth." 

The  traveler,  whose  appetite  for  further  food 
of  any  description  whatever  was  by  this  time 
effectually  destroyed,  rose  from  table,  and  with  a 
look  of  horror,  begged  that  the  host  would  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  particulars  of  the  tragedy 
which  had  now  acquired  in  his  eyes  so  pahiful 
an  interest.  The  good  man,  nothing  loth  to  hear 
himself  talk,  yielded  a  ready  acquiescence  to 
this  request,  and  continued  his  story  as  follows  : 

^*  You  must  know,  sir,  the  man  who  killed  this 
bear  was  a  poor  peasant  belonging  to  the  village 
of  Foula,  and  named  William  ^ona.  This  ani- 
mal, of  which  there  now  only  remains  the  small 
morsel  you  have  left  upon  your  plate,  used  to 
come  every  night  and  steal  his  pears,  giving  a 
iqpecial  preference  to  the  fruit  of  one  fine  pear- 
tree  laden  with  bergamottes.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  William  Mona  unfortunately  also  pre- 
ferred the  bergamottes  to  all  other  firutt.  He  at 
first  imagined  it  was  some  of  the  children  of  the 
village  who  committed  these  depredations  in  his 
orchard,  and  having  consequently  loaded  his  gun 
with  powder  only,  he  placed  himself  in  ambush 
that  he  might  give  them  a  good  fright.  Toward 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  heard  a  distant  growl. 
*  Ho,  ho !'  said  he,  *  there  is  a  bear  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood.'  Ten  minutes  afterward  a 
second  growl  was  heard ;  but  this  time  it  was  so 
loud  and  so  near  at  hand  that  he  began  to  fear  he 
should  scarcely  have  time  to  reach  a  place  of 
refuge,  and  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  ground, 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  bear  would  be  satis- 
fied with  taking  his  pears  instead  of  devouring 
himself  A  few  moments  of  anxious  suspense 
ensued,  during  which  the  bear,  passing  within 
ten  paces  of  the  terrified  peasant,  advanced  in  a 
straight  line  toward  the  pear-tree  in  question. 
He  climbed  it  with  the  utmost  agility,  although 
its  branches  creaked  beneath  the  weight  of  Ms 


ponderous  body ;  and  having  secured  for  himself 
a  comfortable  position,  committed  no  small  havoc 
among  the  luscious  bergamottes.  Having  gorged 
himself  to  his  heart's  content,  he  slowly  descend- 
ed from  the  tree,  and  returned  in  tranquil  dignity 
toward  his  mountain-home.  All  this  had  occu- 
pied about  an  hour,  during  which  time  had  ap- 
peared to  travel  at  a  much  slower  pace  with  the 
man  than  it  did  with  the  bear. 

**  William  Mona  was,  however,  at  heart  a  brave 
and  resolute  man,  and  he  said  to  himself,  as  ha 
watched  his  enemy's  retiring  steps :  *  Ho  may 
go  home  tkU  time,  if  he  pleases,  but,  Master 
Bruin,  we  shall  meet  again.'  The  next  day  one 
of  his  neighbors,  who  came  to  visit  him,  found 
him  sawing  up  the  teeth  of  a  pitchfork,  and 
transforming  them  into  slugs. 

*'  *  What  are  you  about  there  V  he  asked. 

'''I  am  amusing  myself,'  replied  William. 
The  neighbor,  taking  up  one  of  the  pieces  of 
iron,  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  hand,  like  a 
man  who  understood  such  things,  and  then  said 
quietly : 

**  *  If  you  were  to  own  the  truth,  William,  you 
would  acknowledge  that  these  little  scraps  of 
iron  are  destined  to  pierce  a  tougher  skin  than 
that  of  the  chamois.' 

"  *  Perhaps  they  may,*  replied  William. 

"  *  You  know  that  I  am  an  honest  fellow,'  re- 
sumed Francis  (for  so  was  the  neighbor  called) : 
*  well,  if  you  choose,  we  will  divide  the  bear  be- 
tween us ;  two  men  in  such  a  case  are  better 
than  one.' 

**  *  That's  as  it  may  be,'  replied  William,  at  the 
same  time  cutting  his  third  slug. 

"  *  I'll  tell  you  what,'  continued  Francis,  *  I 
will  leave  you  in  full  possession  of  the  skin,  and 
we  will  only  share  the  flesh  between  us,  together 
with  the  bounty  oflered  by  goverrunent  for  every 
bear  that  is  killed,  and  which  will  give  us  forty 
francs  apiece.' 

"  *  I  should  prefer  having  the  whole  myself,' 
replied  William. 

*'  *  But  you  can  not  prevent  me  from  seeking 
the  bear's  track  in  the  mountain,  and  placing  my- 
self in  ambush  on  his  passage.' 

**  *  You  are  free  to  do  that,  if  you  please.'  So 
saying,  William,  who  had  now  completed  the 
manufacture  of  his  slugs,  began  to  measure  out 
a  charge  of  powder  double  in  amount  to  that 
usually  placed  in  a  carabine. 

*' '  I  see  you  intend  to  use  your  musket  V  said 
Francis. 

"  *  Yes,  of  course  I  do ;  three  iron  slugs  will 
do  their  work  more  surely  than  a  leaden  bullet.' 

"  *They  will  spoil  the  skin.' 

'* '  Never  mind  that,  if  they  do  their  work  more 
effectually.' 

"  *  And  when  do  you  intend  to  commence  youi 
chase  1' 

*'  *  I  win  tell  you  that  to-morrow.' 

"  *  Once  more,  then — are  you  quite  determined 
not  to  let  me  share  the  chance  with  you  V 

"  *  Yes,  I  prefer  managing  the  whole  matter 
myself,  and  sharing  neither  the  danger  nor  the 
profit — ckacun  pour  *ot.'  ^-^  ^ 
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**  *  Farewell,  then,  nd^ibor — I  wish  yoa  iuc- 
cesB.' 

**  In  the  evening,  u  Francis  was  pasnng 
Mona*0  dwelling,  he  saw  the  huntsman  quietly 
seated  on  the  bench  before  his  door,  engaged  in 
smoking  his  pipe.  He  once  more  ^[voached  him 
and  said: 

" '  See,  I  bear  you  no  ill-will — ^I  have  diseov- 
ered  the  bear's  track,  therefore  I  might  He  in 
wait  for  him  and  shoot  him,  if  I  pleased,  without 
your  help ;  but  I  have  come  once  more  to  you, 
to  propose  that  we  should  attack  him  together." 

** '  Each  one  for  himself^'  replied  William,  as 
before. 

"  Francis  knew  nothing  of  Monads  proceedings 
during  the  remainder  of  that  evening,  except  that 
his  wife  saw  him  take  up  his  musket  at  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  roU  up  a  bag  of  gray  sack- 
cloth, place  it  under  his  aim,  and  leave  the 
house.  She  did  not  venture  to  ask  him  what  he 
was  about ;  for  Mona,  in  such  cases,  was  apt  to 
tell  her  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  not  trouble  hep- 
self  about  matters  which  did  not  concern  her. 

**  Francis  had  really  in  the  mean  time  tracked 
the  bear,  as  he  had  said  he  would.  He  had  fol- 
lowed its  traces  as  far  aa  the  border  of  William's 
orchard,  and,  not  liking  to  trespass  upon  his 
neighbor's  territory,  he  then  took  up  his  post  on 
the  borders  of  the  pine-wood  which  lay  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  overhanging  Mona's  gwden. 

*^  As  it  was  a  dear  night,  he  could  observe 
with  ease  from  this  spot  all  that  was  going  on 
below.  He  saw  the  huntsman  leave  his  house, 
and  advance  toward  a  gray  rock,  which  had 
rolled  down  from  the  adjoining  heights  into  the 
centre  of  his  little  inclosure,  and  now  stood  at 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  paces  from  his 
favorite  pear-tree.  There  Mona  paused,  looked 
round  as  if  to  ascertain  that  he  was  quite  alone, 
'jnrolled  his  sack,  and  slipped  into  it,  only  allow- 
ing his  head  and  his  two  arms  to  emerge  above 
the  opening.  Having  thus  in  a  great  measure 
concealed  hia  person,  he  leaned  back  against  the 
Tock,  and  remained  so  perfectly  still  that  even 
his  neighbor,  although  he  knew  him  to  be  there, 
could  not  distinguish  him  from  the  lifeless  stone. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  thus  elapsed  in  patient  ex- 
pectation. At  last  a  distant  growl  was  heard, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  afterward  the  bear 
appeared  in  sight.  But  whether  by  accident,  or 
whether  it  were  that  he  had  scented  the  second 
huntsman,  he  did  not  on  this  occasion  follow  his 
usual  track,  but  diverging  toward  the  right,  es- 
caped falling  into  the  ambush  which  Francis  had 
prepared  for  him. 

**  William,  in  the  meantime,  did  not  stir  an  inch. 
It  might  have  been  imagined  that  he  did  not  even 
see  the  savage  animal  for  which  he  was  lying  in 
wait,  and  which  seemed  to  brave  him  by  passing 
so  closely  within  the  reach  of  his  gun.  The  bear, 
<m  his  side,  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  an 
enemy's  presence,  and  advanced  with  rapid 
strides  toward  the  tree.  But  at  the  moment 
when  he  rose  upon  his  hind  legs,  in  order  to 
dasp  the  trunk  with  his  fore-paws,  thus  leaving 
his  breast  exposed,  and  no  longer  protected  by 


his  broad  and  massive  shoulders,  a  bright 
of  light  illuminated  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  xhm 
whole  valley  re-echoed  with  the  report  9f  the 
doubly-loaded  gun,  together  with  the  loud  bowl 
which  proceeded  from  the  wounded  animal  The 
bear  fled  from  the  fatal  spot,  passing  oiioe  vaarm 
within  ten  paces  of  William  without  petccnvin^ 
him.  The  latter  had  now  taken  the  additaonal 
precaution  of  drawing  the  sack  over  bis  hca^ 
and  rested  motionless  as  before  against  the  &c« 
of  the  rock. 

**  Francis,  with  his  musket  in  his  hand,  stood 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  a  siient  mad 
breathless  spectator  of  the  scene.  He  i«  a  bold 
huntsman,  but  he  owned  to  me  that  he  lairiy 
wished  himself  at  home  when  he  saw  the  enor- 
mous animal,  furious  from  its  wound,  bearing 
straight  down  upon  the  upot  where  he  stood.  He 
made  the  sign  of  the  croes  (for  our  hunters,  n; 
are  pious  men),  commended  his  soul  to  God,  aad 
looked  to  see  that  his  gun  was  well  loaded.  Al- 
ready was  the  bear  within  a  few  pacee  of  tbs 
pine-wood ;  in  two  minates  more  a  deadly  en- 
counter must  take  place,  in  which  Francis  was 
well  aware  that  either  he  or  the  bear  mmu  hB^ 
when  suddenly  the  wounded  animal  paused 
raised  his  nostrils  in  the  air,  as  if  *^*^K^ng  aons 
scent  which  was  borne  by  the  breeze,  aiMl  tba 
uttering  ono  furious  growl,  he  tmned  hastily 
round,  and  rushed  back  toward  the  orcfaanL 

*' '  Take  care  of  yourself,  WilUam— take  caie  V 
exclaimed  Francis,  at  the  same  time  darting  fet^ 
ward  in  pursuit  of  the  bear,  and  forgetting  eveiy 
thing  else  in  his  anxiety  to  save  his  old  comrade 
from  the  terrible  danger  which  threatened  bia ; 
for  he  knew  well  that  if  William  had  not  had 
time  to  reload  his  gun,  it  was  all  over  with  him 
— the  bear  had  evidently  scMited  him.  But  sud- 
denly a  fearful  cry — a  cry  of  huoum  terror  and 
human  agony — rent  the  air :  it  seemed  as  thoogh 
he  who  uttered  it  had  concentrated  every  eneig; 
in  that  one  wild,  despairing  cry — an  appeal  te 
God  and  man—*  Help !  oh,  help,  help !'  A  deid 
silence  ensued :  not  even  a  single  moan  was  heaid 
to  succeed  that  cry  of  anguish.  Frauds  flew 
down  the  slope  with  redoubled  speed,  and  as  he 
approached  the  rode,  he  began  yet  more  deazlj 
to  distinguish  the  huge  animal,  which  had  hithc^ 
to  been  half-conoealed  beneath  its  shade,  and 
perceived  that  the  bear  was  trampling  under  foot, 
and  rending  to  pieces,  the  prostrate  form  of  his 
unfortunate  assailant. 

**  Francis  was  now  close  at  hand ;  bat  the 
bear,  still  intent  upon  his  prey,  did  not  even 
seem  aware  of  his  presence.    He  did  not  ventuis 
to  fire,  for  terror  and  dismay  had  unnerred  hit 
arm,  and  he  feared  that  he  might  miss  his  aim, 
and  perhaps  shoot  his  unhappy  friend,  if  indeed 
he  yet  continued  to  breathe.    He  took  up  a  ftont 
and  threw  it  at  the  bear.    The  infuriated  aniroiJ 
turned  immediately  upon  this  new  and  unex- 
pected foe,  and  raising  himself  upon  his  hind 
legs,  prepared  to  give  him  that  formidable  ho^, 
which  the  experienced   huntsman  well  knew 
would  prove  a  last  embrace.      Paralyzed  witk    ' 
fear,  his  presence  of  mind  had  well-nigh  deserted 
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him,  when  all  of  a  ladden  he  became  conw»oas 
that  the  animal  was  pressing  the  point  of  his  gun 
'with  its  shaggy  breast  Mechanically  almost  he 
placed  his  finger  upon  the  lock,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  bear  fell  backward — the  ball  had 
this  tone  done  its  work  eflectually.  It  had 
pierced  through  his  breast,  and  shattered  the 
spinal  bone.  The  huntsman,  leavmg  the  exptr^ 
ing  animal  upon  the  ground,  now  hastened  to  his 
comrade's  side.  But,  alas !  it  was  too  late  for 
human  assistance  to  be  of  any  avail.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  was  so  completely  mntQated,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  even  to  recognise 
his  £9rm.  With  a  sickening  heart,  Francis  has- 
tened to  call  for  help ;  for  he  could  perceive  by 
the  lights  whi^  were  gtaneing  in  Uie  cottage- 
windows  that  the  unwonted  noise  had  roused 
many  of  the  villagers  firom  their  slumbers.    - 

**  Before  many  moments  had  elapsed,  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  assembled 
in  poor  Mona*s  orchard,  and  his  wife  among  the 
rest  I  need  not  describe  the  dismal  scene.  A 
ooUection  was  made  for  the  poor  widow  through 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  a  sum  of 
seven  hundred  francs  was  thus  raised.  Fraaeis 
insisted  upon  her  receiving  the  government  boun- 
ty, and  SQ^  the  flesh  and  the  skin  of  the  bear  for 
her  benefit.  In  short,  all  her  neighbors  united 
to  assist  her  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  We 
mnkeepers  also  agreed  to  open  a  subscription- 
list  at  our  respective  houses,  in  case  any  trav- 
elers should  wish  to  contribute  a  tr^e ;  and  in 
case  you,  sir,  should  be  disposed  to  put  down 
your  name  for  a  small  sum,  I  should  t<^e  it  as  a 
great  favor," 

''Most  assuredly,*'  replied  M.  Dumas,  as  he 
rose  from  the  table,  and  cast  a  parlmg  glance  of 
horror  at  the  last  morsel  of  the  bear-steak,  in- 
wardly vowing  never  again  to  make  experiments 
m  gastronomy. 

WEOVIL  BISCUIT  MANUFACTORY. 

AT  Weevil,  in  the  south  of  England,  are  pro- 
duced biscuits  for  the  royal  navy.  There 
the  motive  poww  is  a  large  steam-engine,  whose 
agency  is  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  establishment. 
The  services  of  this  engine  commence  with  the 
arrival  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  under  the  walls  of  the 
building ;  and  we  should  have  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  estab- 
lishment if  we  did  not  examine  some  of  the 
earlier  processes.  Let  us,  then,  begin  with  the 
beginning ;  and  having  observed  that  the  wheat 
is  lifted  by  a  steam-worked  crane  from  the  light- 
er to  the  uppermost  floor,  let  us  descend  to  the 
floor  below,  and  examine  the  first  process  to 
which  it  is  submitted — that  of  cleaning.  The 
grain  supplied  from  above  flows  in  a  continual 
stream  into  one  end  of  a  cylinder  of  fine  wire- 
work,  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  in 
length  which  revolves  stea4ily  in  a  horixontal 
position.  A  spiral  plate  runs  through  the  interior 
of  this  cylinder,  dividing  it  into  several  sections, 
and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  Archimedean  screw. 
The  revolutions  of  this  cylinder  cany  the  grain 
onward  through  its  whole  length,  so  that  in  the 


passage  any  particles  of  dirt  that  may  have  been 
mixed  with  it  fiskll  through  the  interstices  of  the 
vrirework.  The  effectual  character  of  this  op- 
eration is  exemplified  by  the  quantities  of  dht 
deposited  from  wheat  which  to  all  appearance 
was  clean  before  entering  the  cylinder ;  the  grain 
thus  thoroughly  cleansed,  descends  another  stage 
to  the  giin^g-room  (for  the  wheat  is  ground  on 
the  premises),  where  ten  pairs  of  mill^ones  are 
worked  by  the  same  steam-power.  Thero  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  process  of  grinding ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  flour  is  afterward  col- 
lected deserves  notice.  As  it  flows  from  the 
several  stones,  it  is  led  into  horizontal  troughs, 
along  winch  it  is  propeHed  by  the  action  of  per- 
petual screws  working  in  each  trough.  The 
contents  of  all  the  troughs  aro  brought  to  one 
point,  whence,  by  means  of  a  succession  of  plates 
or  budcets  revolving  round  a  wheel,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  chain-pump  or  dredging-machine,  the 
flour  is  lifted  to  the  story  above,  whero  it  is 
cooled,  sifted,  and  put  into  sacks,  for  removal  to 
the  bakehouse.  It  is  not  long  since  we  dMerved 
in  a  newspaper  the  announcement  of  an  inven- 
tion for  collecting  and  saving  the  impalpable 
powder,  which  flies  off  in  the  process  of  grinding 
com,  and  winch,  containing  the  purest  portions 
of  the  flour,  has  hitherto  been  wasted.  This 
saving  has  not  yet  been  effected  at  Weevil,  as 
our  whitened  appearsnce  on  leaving  the  miU- 
room  sufficiently  testified;  but  doubtless,  the 
zeal  and  ingenuity  that  has  introduced  the  im- 
provements we  are  describing  will  not  stop  shoit 
while  any  thing  remains  to  be  done. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  bakehouse,  the  principal 
theatn  of  Mr.  Grant^s  ingenuity.  We  are  in  a 
large  room  on  the  ground  floor — it  may  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  lofty,  and 
well  lighted,  the  centre  portions  of  wliich  are 
occupied  by  macliineTy  of  no  very  complex  a»- 
pect ;  and  it  may  be  a  dozen  men  and  boys  slip- 
shod and  bare-armed,  are  moving  here  and  there 
among  it.  There  is  no  bustle,  no  conftision ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  unceasing  movements 
of  the  machinery,  veiy  little  noise.  We  are  at 
once  sensible  that  we  are  witnessing  a  scene  of 
well-organized  industry ;  but  we  can  hardly  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  see  the  whole  staff  em- 
ployed in  converting  flour  into  biscuit  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  sacks  per  day.  In  the  midM  of 
the  genial  activity,  the  eye  is  caught  by  the 
figure  of  one  man  whose  attitude  of  repose  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  movements  going  on  all 
round  him.  He  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  lean  listlessly  with  one  or  both  of  his  elbows 
on  the  top  of  a  soit  of  box  or  chest,  much  re- 
sembling an  ordinary  stable  eom^iin,  which  stands 
against  the  wall  at  the  left  of  the  entrance ;  yet 
thjE^  occupation  will  not  account  for  the  mealy 
state  of  his  bare  arms ;  let  us  look  into  &e  bin. 
and  see  if  we  can  discover  any  thing.  The 
bottom  of  it  is  filled  wi&  water,  just  above  the 
surface  of  which,  extending  firom  end  to  end, 
we  see  a  circular  shaft,  armed  with  iron  blades, 
crossing  it  at  intervals  of  two  inches  apart,  and 
protrudmg  six  inches  or  more  on  eac^~^(|e  of  ^ 
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the  axle,  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  with  each 
other.  In  one  comer  of  the  bin  is  the  mouth  of 
a  pipe,  which,  even  while  we  look,  discharges 
an  avalanche  of  flour  into  the  water ;  at  the 
same  moment  some  invisible  power  causes  the 
shall  to  revolve — slowly  at  first,  that  the  light 
dust  may  not  entirely  blind  us;  then,  as  the 
flour  becomes  more  and  more  saturated  with 
water,  rapidly  and  more  rapidly,  until  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  mixed  up  together;  and  in  tht 
space  of  four  and  a  half  minutes,  one  hundred- 
weight of  flour  is  converted  into  dough.  The 
revolutions  of  the  shall  now  cease,  and  our  hith- 
erto inactive  friend  proceeds  to  transfer  the  con- 
tents of  the  bin  to  a  board  placed  to  receive  them, 
in  masses  resembling  in  shape  Brobdignag  pieces 
of  pulled  bread.  Again,  we  see  that  the  sur&ce 
which  a  moment  since  was  free  from  mark  or 
indentation,  is  now  scored  all  over  in  hexagonal 
figures,  llie  lower  side  of  the  plate,  in  fact, 
consists  of  a  bed  of  sharp-edged  punches  of  hex- 
agonal form,  reminding  us  in  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  honey-comb,  which  at  one  blow  divides 
Uie  dough  into  single  biscuits,  leaving  no  super* 
fluous  material  except  the  trifling  inequalities  of 
the  outer  edges.  Twenty-four  whole  biscuits, 
with  a  due  complement  of  halves,  are  cut  out  at 
one  stroke,  each  of  which  is  at  the  same  time 
impressed  with  the  broad  arrow  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty.  We  now  see  why  the  old 
circular  form  of  Uie  biscuit  has  given  way  to  the 
hexagonal.  The  latter  shape  manifestly  econo- 
mizes labor  in  the  manufacture  and  space  in 
stowage,  while  it  is  hardly  more  liable  than  the 
former  to  wasto  by  breakage.  When  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  before  the  introduction  of  this  ma- 
chinery every  single  biscuit  was  separately  knead- 
ed, shaped,  and  stamped  by  hand,  the  extent  to 
which  the  productive  powers  of  the  establishment 
have  been  increased  may  be  imagined. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  the 
process,  and  must,  for  a  time,  lose  sight  of  the 
biscuits;  but  we  will  accompany  them  to  the 
mouth  of  the  oven.  A  range  of  nine  ovens  oc- 
cupies one  side  of  the  building,  but  only  four  of 
them  are  ordinarily  in  use.  We  are  informed 
that  one  man  attends  to  two  ovens.  We  notice 
that  the  fires  by  which  they  are  heated  are  con- 
tinually burning  in  one  comer  of  them,  even 
while  the  baking  goes  on;  so  that  as  soon  as 
one  batch  of  biscuits  is  withdrawn,  the  floor  is 
ready  for  another.  A  light  frame,  on  which  are 
deposited  the  trays  of  biscuits  as  they  issue  from 
the  stamp-oflice,  is  wheeled  up  to  the  oven ;  the 
trays  are  transferred  by  the  baker  to  the  mouth, 
and  thence,  by  means  of  a  long  pole,  armed  with 
a  hook,  pushed  to  the  farthest  recesses  of  the 
oven,  where  they  are  carefully  ranged,  side  by 
side,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  when  the.  cargo 
is  complete,  and  the  door  is  shut  upon  them. 
Formerly  it  was  the  work  of  two  men  to  charge 
the  oven ;  one  wielded  the  peel,  which  the  other 
supplied  with  single  biscuits;  and  we  have 
watched  with  much  amusement  the  unerring 
accuracy  with  which  constant  practice  had  en- 
abled the  latter  to  hit  the  mark  from  a  distance 


of  several  feet.     The  new  mode  is  perhaps  morm 
prosaic :  but  not  only  is  the  saving  of  labor  great, 
but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  actioa  of  thm 
heat  can  be  regulated  with  more  unifonnitj  un- 
der it  than  under  the  tedious  system  of  intro- 
ducing and  reofoving  the  biscuits  singly.      Ixt 
fourteen  minutes  the  baking  is  completed  ;   aD# 
thus,  in  twenty-eight  minutes  from  the  first  ad 
mixture  with  water,  we  have  a  sack  of  flour  vreigli- 
ing  one  hundred  weight,  converted  into  the  lika 
weight  of  biscuits,  fit  for  immediate  consamptioQ. 
A  subsequent  exposure  of  two  or  thre«  days  to 
the  high  temperature  of  a  room  over  the  orens, 
is  all  that  is  required  to  render  them  fit  for  pac- 
ing and  storing.    We  have  stated  that  at  preseat 
four  only  out  of  nine  ovens  are  in  use ;  and  the 
hours  of  working  are  from  7  30  ▲.x  to  3  p.m. 
Even  this  limited  amount  of  work  is  more  thaa 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  requisite  supply  of  bread 
for  the  navy ;  and  it  is  frequently  found  necas- 
saxy  to  stop  on  alternate  days,  to  prevent  the 
stores  accumulating  beyond  what  is  desirable. 
If  the  whole  force  of  the  establishment  were  set 
in  motion,  it  would  easily,  our  guide  informs  vs, 
supply  10,000  men  with  half  a  pound  of  meai 
and  half  a  pound  of  biscuit  per  day.    The  quality 
also  of  the  bread  is  improved,  by  the  unifoxmit  j 
with  which  all  the  processes  of  making  it  are 
conducted  under  the  operation  of  the  machineiy. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  ^paratus  we 
have  been  describing  is  in  use  in  any  other 
establishment ;  probably  it  is.    There  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  brought  into  general 
operation.    Though  few,  if  any  bakeries  can 
have  to  supply  so  large  a  demand  as  that  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  there  must  be  many  of  sufficient 
extent  to  make  it  worUi  while  saving  labor  at  the 
cost  of  the  machinery ;  and  though  at  Weovil  it 
is  only  applied  to  making  biscuit,  the  principle 
of  it  would  seem  applicable  to  the  manufacture 
of  any  kind  of  bread.    The  great  labor  of  the 
baker  is  in  kneading.    The  process  that  efiect- 
ually  kneads  flour  and  water  would  work  equally 
well  if  other  ingredients  were  mixed  with  those 
primary  elements.    Due  regard  being  had  to  the 
rights  of  the  inventor,  we  would  vrish  to  see  hie 
machinery  widely  employed  in  private  as  well  as 
public  establiahmente.     It  might  prove  a  power- 
ful ally  in  the  cause  of  cheap  bread.    It  might 
also  be  worth  the  consideration  of  brickmakers 
whether  the  machinery  here  described  might  not 
be  advanUgeously  applied  to  the  purposes  of  thsir 
business.    There  seems  a  sufficient  similarity  in 
the  two  processes  to  render  such  an  application 
of  it  very  practicable. 


MEMS  FOR  MUSICAL  MISSES. 

SIT  in  a  simple,  graceful,  unconstrained  pos- 
ture. Never  turn  up  the  eyes,  or  swing 
about  the  body :  the  expression  you  mean  to 
give,  if  not  heard  ai|i  felt,  will  never  be  unde^ 
stood  by  those  foolish  motions  which  are  ruely 
resorted  to  but  by  those  who  do  not  really  feeif 
what  they  play.  Brilliancy  is  a  natural  gifl,  but 
great  execution  may  be  acquired :  let  it  be  al- 
ways distinct,  and  however  loud  you  wish  to  be, 
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never  thn^tip.  Practice  in  private  music  far  more 
difficult  than  that  you  play  in  general  society, 
and  aim  more  at  pleasing  than  astonishing. 
Never  hore  people  with  ugly  music  merely  be- 
cause it  is  the  work  of  some  fkmous  composer, 
and  do  not  let  the  jHeces  you  perform  before 
people  not  professedly  scientific  be  too  long.  If 
you  mean  to  play  at  all,  do  so  at  once  when  re- 
quested :  those  who  require  much  pressing  are 
generally  more  severely  criticised  than  others 
who  good-humoredly  and  unaffectedly  try  to 
aonuse  the  company  by  being  promptly  obliging. 
Never  carry  books  about  with  you  unasked; 
learn  by  heart  a  variety  of  diffbrent  kinds  of 
music  to  please  all  tastes.  Bo  above  the  vulgar 
folly  of  pretending  that  you  can  not  play  ibr 
dancing ;  for  it  proves  only  that  if  not  disoblig- 
xngf  you  are  stupid.  The  chief  rule  in  perform- 
ing this  species  of  music  is  to  be  strictly  accurate 
as  to  time,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  amid  the 
dancers*  feet,  and  always  particularly  distinct — 
marking  the  time  :  the  more  expression  you 
give,  the  more  life  and  spirit,  the  better  will 
your  performance  be  liked:  good  dancers  can 
not  dance  to  bad  music.  In  waltzes  the  first 
note  in  the  bass  of  every  bar  must  be  strongly 
accented.  In  quadrilles  the  playing,  like  the 
dancing,  must  be  gliding.  In  reels  and  strath- 
speys the  bass  must  never  be  running — always 
octaves— -struck  with  a  strong  staccato  touch; 
and  beware  of  playing  too  quick.  In  perform- 
ing simple  airs,  which  very  few  people  can  do 
fit  to  be  listened  to,  study  the  style  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  to  which  the  tunes  belong.  Let 
any  little  grace  be  dearly  and  neatly  executed, 
which  is  never  done  brilliantly  or  well  by  indif- 
ferent performers  of  a  higher  style  of  merit. 
Make  proper  pauses ;  and  although  you  must 
be  strictly  accurate  as  to  time,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  should  sometimes  be  relaxed  to  favor  the 
expression  of  Irish  and  Scotch  airs.  Beware  of 
being  too  sudden  and  abrupt  in  your  natumalitiea 
—caricaturing  them  as  it  were — ^which  ignorant 
and  sometimes  indeed  scientific  performers  often 
do,  totally  spoiling  by  those  "  quips  and  cranks** 
what  would  otherwise  be  pleasing,  and  which 
sounds  also  to  those  who  really  understand  the 
matt'er  very  ridiculous.  Do  not  alter  national 
airs ;  play  them  simply,  but  as  full  as  you  please, 
and  vaiy  the  bass.  In  duets,  communicate  your 
several  ideas  of  the  proper  expression  to  your 
fellow-performer,  so  that  you  may  play  into  one 
another's  hands — give  and  take,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself;  and  should  a  mistake  occur,  do 
not  pursue  your  own  track,  leaving  your  un- 
fortunate companion  in  difficulties  which  will 
soon  involve  yourself;  but  cover  it  as  well  as 
you  can,  and  the  generality  of  listeners  will  per- 
haps never  discover  that  one  was  made,  while 
the  more  sapient  few  will  give  you  the  credit 
you  deserve. 

As  regards  singing,  practice  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  but  at  first  not  longer  than  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  let  one  of  these  times  be  before  break- 
fiist.  Exercise  the  extremities  of  the  voice,  but 
io  not  dwell  long  upon  those  notes  you  touch 


with  difiicuHy.  Open  the  mouth  at  all  times ; 
in  the  higher  notes  especialfy,  open  it  to  the 
ears,  as  if  smiling.  Never  dwell  upon  conso- 
nants. Be  distinct  firom  one  note  to  another, 
yet  carry  them  on  glidingly.  Never  sing  with 
the  slightest  cold  or  sore  throat.  Vocalize  al- 
ways upon  A,  and  be  carefiil  to  put  no  B's  be^ 
fore  it.  Never  take  breath  audibly.  Begin  to 
shake  slowly  and  steadily.  Practice  most  where 
the  voce  di  petto  and  the  voce  di  goh,  join,  so  as 
to  attain  the  art  of  making  the  one  glide  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  other.  The  greatest  sin  a 
singer  can  commit  is  to  sing  out  of  tune.  Be 
dear^  but  not  shrill ;  deep,  but  not  coarse. 

When  you  intend  to  sing,  read  the  words,  and 
see  that  you  understand  them,  so  as  to  give  the 
proper  expression.  Let  all  your  words  be  heard : 
it  is  a  great  and  a  common  fault  in  English 
singers  to  be  indistinct  Study  flexibility.  Prac- 
tice both  higher,  louder^  and  lower  than  you 
sing  in  public ;  and  when  practic^ig,  open  your 
mouth  wider  than  it  would  be  graceful  to  do  in 
company.  Do  not  change  the  sound  of  the  let- 
ters ;  sing  as  like  speaking  as  you  can.  It  is 
better  to  sing  quile  plain  than  to  make  too  many 
turns  and  trills :  these,  when  attempted  at  all^ 
should  be  executed  very  neatly.  Study  sim- 
plicity :  it  is  better  to  give  no  expression  th^ 
false  expression.  Never  appear  to  sing  wim 
effort  or  grimace;  avoid  affectation  and  every 
peculiarity.  Never  sit  when  you  sing,  if  you 
can  possibly  help  it,  but  stand  upright.  Give 
more  strength  in  ascending  than  in  descending. 
Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  persuaded  to  sing 
soon  after  eating.  Acddental  sharps  ought  to 
be  sung  with  more  emphasis  than  accidental 
flats.  The  Italian  vowels  a  and  t  have  always 
the  same  sound,  but  e  has  two  different  ones : 
the  first  like  the  at  in  pain ;  the  other  like  ea  in 
tear,  wear,  or  noear.  O  has  also  two  sounds : 
one  like  o  in  tone ;  the  other  like  the  au  in  gaudy. 
Articulate  strongly  your  double  consonants  when 
singing  French  or  Italian.  The  voice  is  said  to 
be  at  its  best  at  eight-and-twenty,  and  to  begin 
to  decline  soon  after  forty,  when  the  more  you 
strain  and  try  to  reach  the  higher  notes  that  are 
beginning  to  fail  you,  the  quicker  you  hasten 
the  decay  of  your  powers.  Children  should 
never  be  allowed  to  sing  much,  or  to  strain  their 
voices  :  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  soon  enough  to  be- 
gin to  practice  constantly  and  steadily  the  two 
extremities  of  the  voice ;  before  that  age,  the 
middle  notes  only  should  be  dwelt  upon,  or  you 
run  the  risk  of  crackings  as  it  is  termed,  the 
tones.  Never  force  the  voice  in  damp  weather, 
or  when  in  the  least  degree  unwell ;  many  often 
sing  out  of  tune  at  these  times  who  do  so  at  no 
other.  Take  nothing  to  clear  the  voice  but  a 
glass  of  cold  water ;  suid  always  avoid  pastry,  rich 
cream,  coffee,  and  cake,  when  you  intend  to  sing. 

POULAILLER,  THE  ROBBER. 

CARTOUCHE  had  been  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed,  some  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  no  longer  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  good  people  of  Paris,  to  whom  bis  almost 
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ilieIo«dramatic  life  and  death  had  aflfordcd  a  moit 
intereiting  and  enduring  topic.  They  were  lan- 
guishing, like  the  Athenian  of  old,  for  some- 
thing new,  when  there  arose  a  rumor  that  an- 
other robber,  more  deztrqus,  more  audacious, 
more  extraordinary,  ay,  and  more  cruel  than 
Cartouche,  was  roaming  about  the  streets  of 
their  city.  What  was  his  name  1-^wfaenoe  did 
he  comet — were  questions  in  the  mouth  of 
eveiy  one,  as  each  of  his  numenms  daring  acts 
was  made  puUio— questions  whidi  no  one  ooidd 
answer. 

In  vain  was  erery  arm  of  the  polioe  put  in 
requiMtioa,  crime  after  crime  was  committed  with 
impunity,  and  terror  rmgned  supreme. 

At  last  the  criminal  himself  disdained  con- 
cealment, and  all  Paris — nay,  a  considerable 
portion  €/t  Europe    trembled  at  the  name  of 

POULAILLIK. 

He  appeared  about  the  year  1780,  and  aston- 
ished the  worid  by  deeds,  some  of  them  so 
shocking,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wonderful, 
that  they  gare  some  color  to  the  belief  of  many, 
Uiat  he  was  aided  by  supernatural  agoiey. 

This  belief  was  supported  by  a  histoiy  of  the 
circumstances  attending  his  birth. 

There  liyed  in  a  Tillage  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany a  man,  poor  but  ii  good  repute  and  well- 
beloved  by  his  neighbors,  an  intrepid  mariner,  but 
as  poor  as  Job  Mmsdf  when  his  friends  came  to 
comfort  him.  A  robust  and  well-knit  frame, 
combined  with  a  fine,  frank  countenance,  well- 
hronzed  by  the  sea  breezes,  was  looked  on  finror- 
ably  by  all,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  young 
lasses,  whose  furtire  glances  rested  with  pleas- 
ure on  the  manly  form  and  gallant  bearing  of 
Jacques  PoulaHler. 

His  strength  was  prodigious,  and  his  temerity 
tipon  the  ocean  incredible. 

Sudi  qualities  are  appreciated  in  every  coun- 
try ;  and  among  the  bewties  of  the  village,  one 
remarkable  for  her  superiority  in  wealth,  as  well 
as  natural  gifts,  was  attracted  by  them,  and 
Jacques  Poulailler  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
£ivor  in  the  eyes  of  her  who  was  known  in  her 
little  worid  as  La  belle  Isabeau  CohmbUt. 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  maritime  vil- 
lage, on  the  crest  of  a  rock  lashed  by  the  waves, 
which  at  high  tides  was  perfectly  insulated, 
dwelt  a  personage  of  whose  origin  every  one 
was  ignorant.  The  building  where  he  had 
established  himself  had  long  been  of  evil  fame 
throughout  the  country,  and  was  only  known  as 
La.  Tour  Maudite.  The  firesides  resounded  with 
tales  of  terror  enacted  in  this  lonely  and  omin- 
ous theatre.  Fiends,  in  the  olden  time,  had 
made  it  their  abode,  as  was  currently  reported, 
and  believed.  From  that  time,  it  was  asserted, 
that  no  human  being  could  dwell  there  without 
having  previously  entered  into  a  compact  with 
the  evil  one.  The  isolation  of  the  place,  the 
continued  agitation  of  the  waves  at  its  base,  the 
bowlings  of  the  wind  around  its  frowning  bat- 
tlements, the  traces  of  the  thunder-bolts  which 
from  time  to  time  had  blackened  and  almost 
charred  its  waUs,  the  absence  of  bush  or  tree,  or 


any  thing  in  the  shape  of  blossom  or  i 
for  neither  wall-flower,  nor  even  moes,  woold 
grow  there — had  produced  tbeir  effect  on  tia» 
superstitious  spirit  of  the  neigfabore,  and  tbe 
aoeursed  place  had  remained  untenanted  by  anj 
thing  earthly  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 

(^e  gloomy  day,  however,  a  man  was  srm 
prowhng  about  its  vidni^ :  he  came  and  went 
over  the  sands ;  and,  just  as  the  etonn  waa  ris- 
ing, he  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  gained  <ha 
o&ig,  and  disappeared. 

Every  one  beJieved  that  he  was  lost ;  bat  neict 
morning  there  he  was.  Sinprised  at  thia,  tfaa 
neigUx>rs  began  to  inquire  who  he  could  be ; 
an^  at  last,  learned  that  he  had  bought  the 
tower  of  the  proprietor,  and  had  come  to  dweD 
there.  This  was  all  the  hiformation  that  their 
restless  curiosity  oould  obtain.  Whence  £d  he 
come  t — what  had  he  done  ?  In  rain  were  these 
questions  asked.  All  were  querists,  and  noM 
finmd  a  respondent.  Two  or  three  years  elapa- 
ed  before  his  name  transpired.  At  last  it  was 
discovered,  nobody  knew  how,  that  bis  naaa 
was  Roussart. 

He  appeared  to  be  a  man  about  six  feet  in 
height,  strongly  built,  and  apparently  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  countenance  was  all 
but  handsome,  and  very  expressive.  His  con- 
duct was  orderly  and  without  reproach,  and. 
proving  himi^lf  to  be  an  experienced  fisheiman, 
he  be(^e  of  importance  in  that  country. 

No  one  was  more  weather-wise  than  Roussait, 
and  no  one  turned  his  foreknowledge  to  such 
good  account.  He  had  been  seen  fi^oently  to 
keep  the  sea  in  such  fearful  tempests,  that  aQ 
agreed  that  he  must  have  been  food  for  fishes  if 
he  had  not  entered  into  some  agreement  with 
Satan.  When  the  stoutest  hearts  quailed,  and 
ordinary  men  considered  it  suicidal  to  venture 
out,  Roussart  was  to  be  seen  braving  the  tumuh 
of  winds  and  waves,  and  always  returned  to  Cha 
harix>r  safe  and  sound. 

People  began  to  talk  about  this,  and  ^odi 
their  heads  ominously.  Little  cared  Roussart 
for  their  words  or  gestures ;  but  he  was  the  only 
one  in  the  commune  who  never  went  to  church. 
The  cure  at  last  gave  out  that  he  was  excott- 
municated;  and  from  that  time  his  neighbois 
broke  off  all  communication  with  him. 

Things  had  arrived  at  this  point,  when  it  was 
rumored  in  the  village  that  the  gallant  fisher- 
man, Jacques  PouIaiUer,  had  touched  the  heart 
of  La  belle  Isabeau.  Soon  their  approaching 
marriage  became  the  topic  of  the  village ;  and, 
finally,  one  Sunday,  after  mass,  tbe  buis  wers 
first  published  by  the  vicar. 

The  lads  of  the  village,  congregated  on  the 
shore,  were  congratulating  Poululler  on  the 
auspicious  event,  when  Roussart  suddenly  ap- 
peared'among  them. 

His  presence  was  a  surprise :  he  had  always 
avoided  the  village  meetings  as  much  as  others 
had  sought  them ;.  and  tl^s  sudden  change  in 
his  habits  gave  a  new  impulse  to  curiosity. 

The  stranger  appeared  to  seek  some  one  with 
his  eyes,  and  presently  walk^  straight  ^tip  to 
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the  Imppj  Jacqaes,  who,  intoxicated  with  joj, 
was  giving  and  receiving  innttmeiaUe  shakes 
of  the  hand. 

"  Master  Poulaillcr,*'  said  Rottssart,/'  you  are 
-going  to  be  married,  thenf 

**  That  seems  sure,"  replied  P^ailler. 

'*  Not  more  sure  than  that  your  firsi-bom  will 
bdong  to  the  evil  one.    1,  Roossait,  tell  you  so." 

With  tlutt  he  tamed  on  his  heel,  and  regained 
hia  isolated  dwelling,  leaving  hia  aoditors  amazed 
at  his  abropt  and  extraordinary  annoonoement, 
and  poor  Jacques  more  affected  by  it  than  any 
one  else. 

From  ^at  momeHt  Roossart  showed  himself 
no  more  in  the  neighborhood,  and  soon  disap- 
peared altogether,  without  leaving  a  trace  to  in- 
dicate what  had  become  of  him. 

Most  country  people  are  superirtitious — ^e 
•  Bretons  eminently  so,  and  Jacques  Poolailler 
never  forgot  the  siniater  prophecy  of  Rouseart 
His  comrad«i  were  not  more  oblivious;  and 
when,  a  year  after  his  marriage,  his  first-born 
came  into  the  world,«  fmhrersal  cry  saluted  tiie 
infimt  boy  as  devoted  to  Satan.  Daime  «tt>  tUabU 
were  the  werds  added  to  the  chad's  name  when- 
ever it  was  mentioned.  It  b  not  recorded 
whether  or  no  he  wefs  bom  witii  teeth,  but  the 
gossips  ifemaiked  tiiat  during  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  the  new-bom  babe  gave  vent  to  the 
most  tearful  bowlings.  He  writhed,  he  kicked, 
his  little  Ikce  exhibitod  the  most  horrible  oontor- 
tions ;  but  as  seon  as  they  carried  him  eot  of 
the  chnieh,  he  burst  out  into  laughter  as  un- 
earthly as  it  was  unnaturaL 

After  these  evil  omens,  every  body  expected 
that  the  little  Pierre  Poulailler  would  be  ugly 
and  iU-ibrmed.  Not  a  bit  of  it :  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  comely,  active,  and  bold.  His  fine,  frerii 
complexion,  and  weU-fumished  mouth,  were  set 
off  by  his  brilliant  black  eyes  and  hair,  which 
curled  naturally  all  over  his  head.  But  he  was 
a  sad  rogue,  and  something  more.  If  an  oyster- 
bed,  a  warren,  or  an  orchard  was  robbed,  Pierre 
Poulailler  was  sure  to  be  the  boy  accused.  In 
vain  did  his  fiither  do  all  that  parent  oould  to 
reforai  him  :  he  was  incorrigible. 

Monsieur  le  cure  had  some  difficulty  to  bring 
him  to  his  first  eommunioa.  The  master  of  the 
village  exhausted  his  catalogue  of  coirections — 
and  the  catalogue  was  not  very  short — without 
succeeding  in  inccdcating  the  fifst  notions  of  Uie 
Qiristian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  cross. 
*<  What  is  the  good  of  itV  would  the  nichin 
say.  "  Am  not  I  devoted  to  the  devil,  and  will 
not  that  be  sufficient  to  make  Ay  way  t** 

At  ten  years  of  age,  Pierre  was  put  on  board 
a  merchant-ship,  as  cabin-boy.  At  twelve,  he 
robbed  his  captain,  and  escaped  to  England  vrith 
the  spoil.  In  London  he  contrived  to  pass  for 
the  natural  son  of  a  French  duke ;  but  his  numer- 
ous frauds  forced  him  again  to  seek  his  native 
land,  where,  in  his  sixtoenth  yeai;  he  enlisted  as 
a  drammer  in  the  regiment  of  Champagne,  com- 
manded by  the  Count  de  Varicleres.  Before  he 
had  completed  his  eighteenth  year  he  deserted, 
joined  a  troop  of  fortune-telling  gipsies,  whom 


he  left  to  try  his  fi»tune  with  a  regular  pilferer, 
and  finally  engaged  himself  to  a  rope-danoer. 
He  played  comedy,  sold  orvietan  with  the  suc- 
cess of  Doctor  I>alcamara  himself;  and,  in  a 
word,  passed  through  all  ^e  degrees  which  lead 
to  downright  rdbbexy. 

Once  his  good  angel  seemed  to  prevail.  He 
left  his  disr^putaMe  companions,  and  entered 
the  aimy  honorably.  For  a  short  time  there 
were  hopes  of  him ;  it  was  thought  ihat  he  would 
amend  his  life,  and  his  superiors  were  satisfied 
with  his  conduct.  But  the  choicestvireapon  In 
the  armory  of  hkn  to  whom  he  had  been  de- 
voted, was  directed  against  hhn.  A  vivandi^t 
— the  prettiest  and  most  piquanto  of  her  ttih% — 
raised  a  flame  in  his  heut  thai  burnt  away  all 
other  considerations;  but  be  might  atiO  hcve 
continued  in  a  eomparatively  re^iectable  couaie, 
if  the  sergeant-major  had  not  stood  forward  as 
his  rival.  The  coquette  had  in  h^  heart  a 
prefbrenee  for  Pierre;  and,  the  sergeant  taking 
advantage  of  his  rank,  insulted  his  subordinate 
so  grossly,  that  he  was  repaid  by  a  blow.  The 
sergeant's  blood  was  up,  and  as  he  rashed  to 
attack  Pierre,  the  soldier,  drawing  his  sdire, 
dangerously  wounded  Ids  superior  officer,  who, 
after  lingering  a  few  days,  went  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  Pierre  would  have  tasted  the  tender 
merei^  of  the  provost-marshal;  but  fortunately, 
the  regiment  was  Ijring  near  the  firontier,  which 
our  hero  oontrived  to  cross,  and  then  declared 
war  ag«nst  society  at  large. 

The  varied  knowledge  and  acquirements  of 
the  youth — ^his  courage,  true  as  steel,  and  al- 
ways equal  to  the  oocasie»--die  pradence  and 
foreoght  with  whidi  he  meditated  a  crn^  dt 
matii---the  ineonceivable  rapidity  of  his  execu- 
tion— his  delicate  and  disinterested  conduct  to- 
ward his  comrades  all  contributed  to  render  him 
ftonous,  in  the /amoMw  sense,  if  you  vrill,  and  to 
raise  hkn  to  the  first  place. 

Germiuiy  was  the  scene  of  his  first  exploits. 
The  world  had  condenmed  him  to  death,  and 
be  condemned  the  worid  to  subscribe  to  his 
living. 

At  this  period,  he  had  posted  himself  in  ambush 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  whence  his  eye  could  com- 
mand a  great  extent  of  country ;  and  certainly 
the  elegance  of  his  mien,  his  graceful  bearing, 
and  the  splendor  of  his  amis,  might  well  excuse 
Uioee  v^io  did  not  take  him  for  what  he  really 
was.  He  vras  on  ^  hill-side  when  two  beauti- 
ful young  women  appeared  in  sight.  He  lost 
no  time  in  joining  thrai ;  and,  as  youth  is  com- 
municative, soon  learnt,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions, that,  tired  of  remaining  in  the  carriage, 
they  had  determined  to  ascend  the  hill  on  foot. 

*'You  are  before  the  carriage,  then,  made- 
mmseUeV 

"  Yes,  sir ;  oan  net  you  hear  the  wh^  of  the 
postillions  t*' 

The  conversation  soon  became  animated,  and 
every  moment  made  a  de^>er  inroad  into  the 
heart  of  our  handsome  brigand :  but  every  mo- 
ment also  made  &e  situation  more  critical.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  Was  the  whole  band 
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ranged  in  order  of  battle,  and  ready  to  pounce 
upon  the  trarelerB.  Having  ascertained  the 
place  of  abode  of  his  &ur  companions,  and  prom- 
ised to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  them  there,  he  bade 
them  politely  adieu,  and  having  gained  a  path  out 
through  the  living  rock,  known  but  to  few,  de- 
scended with  the  agility  of  a  chamois  to  his 
pasty  whom  he  implored  not  to  attack  the  car- 
riage which  was  approaching.  < ' 

But  if  Poulailler  had  his  reasons  fot  this 
thivsilroiis  conduct,  his  band  were  actuated  by  no 
sufih  motives,  and  they  demurred  to  his  prayw. 
He  at  once  oonquered  their  hesitation  by  bidding 
them  name  the  value  that  they  put  tm  their  ex- 
pected booty,  purchased  the  safe^  of  die  travel- 
ers by  the  eum  named,  and  the  two  Mr  daugh- 
ters of  the  Baron  von  Kirbergen  went  on  th«r 
way  full  of  the  praises  of  the  handsome  stranger 
whose  acquaintance  they  had  made,  and  in  bliss- 
ikl  ignorance  of  the  peril  they  had  passed. 

That  very  day,  Pbulailler  left  Us  lieutenant 
in  ih.B  temporary  command  of  the  band,  mounted 
fais  most  beautiful  horse,  followed  his  beloved  to 
the  castle  of  her  father*  and  introduced  himself 
as  the  Count  Petrucci  of  Sienna,  whom  he  had 
lately  robbed,  and  whose  papers  he  had  taken 
Care  to  retain,  with  an  eye  to  future  business. 

His  assumed  name,  backed  by  his  credentials, 
secured  for  him  a  favorable  reception,  and  he 
well  knew  how  to  improve  the  occasion.  An 
accomplished  rider,  and  bold  in  the  diase,  he 
won  the  good  (pinion  of  the  baron ;  while  his 
musical  and  conversational  talent  made  him  the 
pet  of  the  drawing-room.  The  young  and  charm- 
ing Wilhelmina  surrendered  her  heart  to  the  gay 
ai^  amiable  cavaHer ;  and  all  went  merrily,  till 
one  fine  morning  Fortune,  whose  wheel  is  never 
stiEitionary,  sebt  the  true  oount  to  the  castle,  it 
was  no  case  of  the  two  Sosias,  for  no  two  persons 
ooold  well  be  mwe  unlike ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
real  personage  saw  his  representative,  he  recog- 
nized him  as  the  robber  who  had  stolen  his  purse 
as  well  as  his  name. 

Here  was  a  pretty  business.  Most  adventur- 
ers would  have  thrown  up  the  game  as  desper- 
ate ;  but  our  hero,  with  a  front  worthy  of  Fathom 
himself,  boldly  proclaimed  the  last  visitor  to  be 
on  impostor,  and  argued  the  case  so  ably,  and 
with  such  well-simulated  indignation  at  the  auda- 
city of  the  new-comer,  that  the  baron  was  stag- 
gered, and  dispatched  messengers  to  the  partners 
of  a  mercantile  house  at  Florence,  to  whom  the 
true  Petrucci  was  well  known. 

To  wait  for  the  result  of  the  inquiry  would 
have  been  a  folly  of  which  Poulailler  was  not 
likely  to  be  guilty ;  so  he  made  a  moonlight  flit- 
ting of  it  that  very  night — but  not  alone.  Poor 
Wilhehnina  had  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  lover  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  fled  with  him. 

The  confusion  that  reigned  in  the.  best  of  all 
possible  castles,  the  next  morning,  may  be  con- 
ceived ;  but  we  must  leave  the  baron  blasphem- 
ing, and  the  baroness  in  hysterics,  to  follow  the 
fugitives,  who  gained  France  in  safety,  and  were 
soon  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  Paris. 


There  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  hmad,  to  Ui» 
great  lose  and  terror  of  the  honest  people  of  tbm 
good  city.  JBvery  day,  M.  Heraolt,  Um  lientoi- 
ant  of  poHoe,  was  saluted  by  new  coses  of  rob- 
bery and  violence,  which  his  ablest  officers  coold 
neither  prevent  nor  punirii.  The  organizatioa 
of  the  band  was  so  complete,  and  the  head  eo 
ably  directed  the  hands,  that  neither  life  nor 
property  was  considered  safe  firom  one  naomeat 
to  another.  Nor  were  accounts  of  the  genenntj 
of  the  chief  oocaaionaOy  wanting  to  add  to  h^ 
f^me. 

One  night,  as  Poulailler  was  traversiii^  the 
roofii  with  the  agility  of  a  cat^  for  the  pmpoae 
of  entermg  a  house  whose  usual  iam»tes  were 
gone  into  the  country,  he  passed  the  window  ef 
a  garret  whence  issued  a  melancholy  concert  of 
sobs  and  moans.  He  stopped,  and  approached 
tiie  apartment  of  a  helplees  family,  without  re- 
sources, without  bread,  and  suflering  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  Touched  by  their  distress,  and  re- 
membering his  own  similar  sufferings  belbie 
Fortune  favored  him,  he  was  about  to  throw  his 
purse  among  them,  when  the  door  of  the  diazn- 
ber  opened  violently,  and  a  man^  i^pparentfy  he- 
side  himself,  rushed  in  with  a  hanijful  of  goUd, 
which  he  cast  upon  the  floor. 

*'  There,"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  broken  fay  eaao- 
tioD)^**  there,  take— buy--eat ;  but  it  vrUI  ooet 
you  dear.  I  pay  for  it  with  my  honor  and  peace 
of  mind.  Baffled  in  all  my  attempts  to  procure 
food  for  you  honestly,  I  was  on  my  despairing 
return,  when  I  beheld,  at  a  short  distance  torn 
me,  a  tall,  but  sli^t-made  man,  who  walked 
hurriedly,  but  yet  with  an  ab  as  ff  he  expected 
some  one.  Ah !  thought  I,  this  is  some*  lova ; 
and  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  fiend,  1 
seized  him  by  the  collar.  The  poor  creature 
was  terrified,  and,  begging  for  merc^,  put  into 
my  hands  this  watch,  two  gold  snuff-boxes,  and 
tlM>se  louis,  and  fled.  There  they  are;  they 
will  cost  me  my  life.  I  shall  never  survive  ^s 
infamy." 

Tile  starving  wife  re-echoed  these  sentiments « 
and  even  the  hungry  children  joined  in  the  lam* 
entations  of  the  miserable  father. 

All  this  touched  Piene  to  the  quick.  To  the 
great  terror  of  the  family,  he  entered  the  room, 
and  stood  in  the  midst 

'*  Be  comforted,"  said  he  to  the  astonished 
husband ;  "  you  have  robbed  a  robber.  The  in- 
famous coward  who  gave  up  to  you  this  plundei^ 
is  one  of  Poulailler's  sentinels.  Keep  it ;  it  is 
yours." 

''But  who  are  yout"  cried  the  husband  and 
wife ;  "  who  are  you,  and  by  what  right  is  it  that 
you  thus  dispose  of  the  goods  of  another!" 

**  By  the  right  of  a  chief  over  his  subalterns. 
I  am  Poulailler." 

The  poor  family  fell  on  their  knees,  and  asked 
what  they  could  do  for  him. 

**  Give  me  a  light,"  said  Pierre,  "  that  I  may 
get  down  into  the  street  without  breaking  my 
neck." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  answer  which  Rous- 
seau gave  to  the  Due  de  Praslin,  whose  DanSah 
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dog,  as  it  was  running  before  the  carriage,  had 
upset  the  peripatetic  philosopher. 

"What  can  I  do  for  youl"  said  the  duke  to 
the  fallen  author  of  La  NouveUe  HeloisCt  whose 
person  he  did  not  know. 

"  You  can  tie  up  your  dog,"  replied  Jean- 
Jacques,  gathering  himself  up,  anid  walking 
away. 

Poulailler  having  done  his  best  to  render  a 
worthy  family  happy,  went  his  way,  to  inflict 
condign  punishment  on  the  poltroon  who  had  so 
readily  given  up  the  purse  and  the  watches. 

The  adventures  of  this  accomplished  robber 
were  so  numerous  and  marvelous,  that  it  is  rath- 
or  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  One  evening,  at 
the  b(U  de  V  Opera,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  changing  woman,  who,  at  first,  all  indignation, 
was  at  kngth  induced  to  listen  to  his  proposal, 
that  he  should  see  her  home ;  and  promised  to 
admit  him,  "  if  Monseigneur  should  not  be  there." 

"But  who  is  this  Monseigneur  1"  inquired 
Pierre. 

*'  Don't  ask,"  replied  the  foir  lady. 

"Who  is  he,  fairest  1" 

"  Well,  how  curious  you  are ;  you  make  me 
tell  all  my  secrets.  If  you  must  know,  he  is  a 
prince  of  the  church,  out  of  whose  revenues  he 
supports  me ;  and  I  can  not  but  show  my  grati- 
tude to  him." 

"  Certainly  not ;  he  seems  to  have  claims 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  an  elegantly 
furnished  house,  which  they  entered,  the  lady 
having  ascertained  that  the  coast  was  clear ;  and 
Poulailler  had  just  installed  himself,  when  up 
drove  a  carriage— Monseigneur  in  person. 

The  beauty,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  spark,  and  implored  him 
to  pass  into  a  back  cabinet.  Poulailler  obeyed, 
and  had  hardly  reached  his  hiding-place,  when 
he  beheld,  through  the  glazed  door,  Monseig- 
neur, who  had  gone  to  his  Semele  in  all  his  apos- 
tolical magnificence.  A  large  and  splendid  cross 
of  diamonds,  perfect  in  water,  shot  dazzling  rays 
from  his  breast,  where  it  was  suspended  by  a 
chain  of  cat*s-eyes,  of  great  price,  set  in  gold ; 
the  button  and  loop  of  his  hat  blazed  with  other 
precious  stones ;  and  his  fingers  sparkled  with 
rings,  whose  brilliants  were  even  greater  and 
more  beautiful  than  those  that  formed  the  con- 
stellation of  his  cross. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  human  heart,  how- 
ever capacious,  has  room  for  two  grand  passions 
in  activity  at  the  same  time.  In  this  instance, 
Poulailler  no  sooner  beheld  the  rich  and  tempt- 
ing sight,  than  he  found  that  the  god  of  Love 
was  shaking  his  wings  and  flying  from  his  bo- 
som, and  that  the  demon  of  Cupidity  was  taking 
the  place  of  the  more  disinterested  deity.  He 
rushed  from  his  hiding-place,  and  presented  him- 
self to  the  astonished  prelate  with  a  poniard  in 
one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  both  of  which 
he  held  to  the  sacred  breast  in  the  presence  of 
the  distracted  lady.  The  bishop  had  not  learned 
to  be  careless  of  life,  and  had  sufficient  self-pos- 
session in  his  terror  not  to  move,  lest  he  should 
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compromise  his  safety,  while  Poulailler  proceed- 
ed to  strip  him  with  a  dexterity  that  practice  had 
rendered  perfect.  Diamonds,  precious  stones, 
gold,  coined  and  ornamental,  rings,  watch,  snufll^ 
box,  and  purse,  were  transferred  from  the  priest 
to  the  robber  with  marvelous  celerity ;  then  turn- 
ing to  the  lady,  he  made  her  open  the  casket 
which  contained  the  price  of  her  favors,  and  left 
the  house  with  the  plunder  and  such  a  laugh  as 
those  only  revel  in  who  win. 

The  lieutenant  of  police  began  to  take  the 
tremendous  success  of  our  hero  to  heart,  and  in 
his  despair  at  the  increasing  audacity  of  the  rob- 
ber, caused  it  to  be  spread  among  his  spies,  arch- 
ers, and  sergeants,  that  he  who  should  bring 
Poulailler  before  him  should  be  rewarded  wi£ 
one  hundred  pistoles,  in  addition  to  a  place  of 
two  thousand  livres  a  year. 

M.  Herault  was  seated  comfortably  at  his 
breakfast,  when  the  Count  de  Yilleneuve  was 
announced.  This  name  was — ^perhaps  is — prin- 
cipally borne  by  two  celebrated  families  of  Prov- 
ence and  Languedoc.  M.  Herault  instantly  rose 
and  passed  into  his  cabinet,  where  he  beheld  a 
personage  of  good  mien,  dressed  to  perfection, 
with  as  much  luxury  as  taste,  who  in  the  best 
manner  requested  a  private  interview.  Orders 
were  immediately  issued  that  no  one  should  ven- 
ture to  approach  till  the  bell  was  rung ;  and  a 
valet  was  placed  as  a  sentinel  in  an  adjoining 
gallery  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  interruption. 
"Well,  Monsieur  le  Compte,  what  is  yoar 
business  with  me  1" 

"  Oh,  a  trifle ;  merely  a  thousand  pistoles,, 
which  I  am  about  to  take  myself  firom  your 
strong  box,  in  lieu  of  the  hunchred  pistoles  and 
the  snug  place  which  you  have  promised  to  him. 
who  would  gratify  you  by  Poulailler^s  presence.. 
I  am  Poulailler,  who  will  dispatch  you  to  the 
police  of  the  other  work!  with  this  poisoned  dag- 
ger, if  you  raise  your  voice  or  attempt  to  defend, 
yourself.    Nay,  stir  not — a  scratch  is  mortal." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  address,  thO' 
audacious  personage  drew  firom  his  pockets  some 
fine  but  strong  whipcord,  well  hackled  and. 
twisted,  and  proceeded  to  bind  the  lieutenant  of 
police  hand  and  foot,  finishing  by  mAVing  him 
fast  to  the  lock  of  the  door.  Then  the  robber, 
proceeded  to  open  the  lieutenant's  secretaire,  the, 
drawers  of  which  he  well  rumaged,  and  having 
filled  his  pockets  with  the  gold  which  he  found 
there,  turned  to  the  discomfited  lieutenant  with 
a  profound  bow,  and  after  a  request  that  hA 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  show  him  out,, 
quietly  took  his  departure. 

There  are  some  situations  so  confounding,  that 
they  paralyze  the  faculties  for  a  time ;  and  the 
magistrate  was  so  overcome  by  his  misfortune, 
that,  instead  of  calling  for  aid,  as  he  might  have 
done  when  the  robber  left  him,  he  set  to  work 
with  his  teeth  in  vain  endeavors  to  disengage 
himself  firom  the  bonds  which  held  him  fast.  An 
hour  elapsed  before  any  one  ventured  to  disturb 
M.  Herault,  who  was  found  in  a  rage  to  be 
imagined,  but  not  described,  at  this  daring  act. 
The  loss  was  the  least  part  of  the  annoyance.  ^T^ 
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A  cloud  of  epigraiiiB  flew  about,  and  the  Btreets 
resounded  with  the  songs  celebrating  PouIailler*s 
triumph  and  the  defeat  of  the  unfortunate  mag- 
istrate, who  dared  not  for  some  time  to  go  into 
society,  where  he  was  sure  to  find  a  laugh  at  his 
expense. 

But  ready  as  the  good  people  of  Paris  were 
with  their  ridicule,  they  were  by  no  means  at 
their  ease.  The  depredations  of  Poulailler  in^ 
creased  with  his  audacity,  and  people  were 
afraid  to  venture  into  the  streets  after  nightfall. 
As  soon  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell 
on  the  Boulevards,  the  busy  crowds  began  to 
depart ;  and  when  that  day-star  sank  below  the 
horizon,  they  were  deserted.     Nobody  felt  safe. 

The  Hdtel  de  Brienne  was  guarded  like  a  for- 
tress ;  but  difficulty  seemed  to  give  additional 
zest  to  Poulailler.  Into  this  hotel  he  was  de- 
termined to  penetrate,  and  into  it  he  got.  While 
the  carriage  of  the  Princess  of  Lorraine  was 
waiting  at  ^e  opera,  he  contrived  to  fix  leathern 
bands,  with  screws,  under  the  outside  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  body,  while  his  associates  were  treat- 
ing the  coachman  and  footman  at  a  eabaretf 
slipped  under  the  carriage  in  the  confusion  of 
Ae  surrounding  crowd  when  it  drew  up  to  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  and,  depending  on  the 
strength  of  his  powerftil  wrists,  held  on  under- 
neath, and  was  carried  into  the  hotel  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  Swiss  Cerberus. 

When  the  stable-servants  were  all  safe  in 
their  beds,  Poulailler  quitted  his  painful  hiding- 
place,  where  the  power  of  his  muscles  and  sin- 
ews had  been  so  severely  tested,  and  mounted 
into  the  hay-loft,  where  he  remained  concealed 
three  nights  and  four  days,  sustaining  himself 
on  cakes  of  chocolate.  No  one  loved  good  cheer 
better  than  he,  or  indulged  more  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  taWe ;  but  he  made  himself  a  slave  to  no- 
tiiing,  save  the  inordinate  desire  of  other  men's 
goods,  'and  patiently  contented  himself  with 
what  would  keep  body  and  soul  together  till  he 
was  enabled  to  make  his  grand  coup. 

At  last,  Madame  de  Brienne  went  in  all  her 
glory  to  the  Princess  de  Marsan's  ball,  and  near- 
ly all  the  domestics  took  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  their  mistress  to  leave  the  hotel  in  pur- 
suit of  their  own  pleasures.  Poulailler  then  de- 
scended from  the  hay-lofl,  made  his  way  to  the 
noble  dame's  cabinet,  forced  her  secretaire,  and 
possessed  himself  of  two  thousand  louis  d'or 
and  a  portfolio,  which  he  doubtless  wished  to 
examine  at  his  ease;  for,  two  days  afterward, 
he  sent  it  back  (finding  it  ftimished  with  such 
securities  only  as  he  could  not  negotiate  with 
safety),  and  a  polite  note  signed  with  his  name, 
in  which  he  begged  the  princess  graciously  to 
receive  the  restitution,  and  to  accept  the  excuses 
of  one  who,  had  he  not  been  sorely  pressed  for 
the  moderate  sum  which  he  had  ventured  to  take, 
would  never  have  thought  of  depriving  the  illus- 
trious lady  of  it ;  adding,  that  when  he  was  in 
cash,  he  should  be  delighted  to  lend  her  double 
the  amount,  should  her  occasions  require  it. 

This  impudent  missive  was  lauded  as  a  mar- 
vel of  good  taste  at  Versailles,  where,  for  a  whole 


week,  every  one  talked  of  the  consununate  clever- 
ness, and  exquisite  gallantry  of  the  Chevalier  dt 
Poulailler. 

This  title  of  honor  studi,  and  his  fame  seemed 
to  inspire  him  with  additional  ardor  and  addreasL 
His  alfairs  having  led  him  to  Cambray,  he  hap- 
pened to  have  for  a  traveling  companion,  the 
dean  of  a  well-known  noble  Belgian  chapter. 
The  conversation  rolled  on  the  notorieties  of 
the  day,  and  Poulailler  was  a  mOTe  interesidng 
theme  than  the  weather.  But  our  chevalier  was 
destined  to  listen  to  observations  that  did  not 
much  flatter  his  self-esteem,  for  the  dean,  so  hr 
from  allowing  him  any  merit  whatever  as  a  farig>- 
and,  characterized  him  as  an  infamous  and  mis- 
erable cut-purse,  adding,  that  at  his  first  and  ap- 
proaching visit  to  Paris,  he  would  maks  it  his 
business  to  see  the  lieutenant  of  pdice,  and  re- 
proach him  with  the  small  pains  he  took  to  lay 
so  vile  a  scoundrel  by  the  heels. 

The  journey  passed  ofif  without  the  occurrenee 
of  any  thing  remarkable ;  but,  about  a  naonlk 
after  this  colloquy,  M.  Heraolt  received  a  letter, 
informing  him,  that  on  the  previous  evening,  M. 
de  Potter,  chanoine-4oyen  of  the  noble  chapter 
of  Brussels,  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  by 
Poulailler,  who,  clad  in  the  habits  of  his  victim, 
and  furnished  with  his  papers,  would  enter  the 
barrier  St.  Martin.  This  letter  purported  to  be 
written  by  one  of  his  accomplices,  who  had  came 
to  the  determination  of  denouncing  him,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  pardon. 

The  horror  of  M.  Herault  at  the  death  of  this 
dignified  ecclesiastic,  who  was  perscmaUy  un- 
known to  him,  was,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
merged  in  the  delight  which  that  magistrate  felt 
in  ti^e  near  prospect  of  avenging  society  and 
himself  on  this  dating  criminal.  A  cloud  of 
police  officers  hovered  in  ambush  at  each  of  the 
barriers,  and  espedidly  at  that  which  bore  tfae 
name  of  the  saint  who  divided  his  cloak  with  the 
poor  pilgrim,  with  directions  to  seize  and  bring 
into  the  presence  of  M.  Herault  a  man  habited 
as  an  ecclesiastic,  and  with  the  papers  of  the 
dean  of  the  Brussels  chapter.  Toward  evening 
the  Lille  coach  arrived,  was  surrounded,  and 
escorted  to  the  hotel  des  Messageries ;  and,  at 
the  moment  when  the  passengers  descended,  the 
officers  pounced  upon  the  personage  whose  ap- 
pearance and  vestments  corresponded  with  their 
instructions. 

The  resistance  made  by  this  personage  only 
sharpened  the  zeal  of  the  officers  who  seized 
bom,  and,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances  and 
cries,  carried  him  to  the  h6tel  of  the  police, 
where  M.  Herault  was  prepared  trith  the  proofs 
of  Poulailler's  crimes.  Two  worthy  citizens  of 
Brussels  were  there,  anxious  to  see  the  murderer 
of  their  friend,  the  worthy  ecclesia^c,  whose  loss 
they  so  much  deplored  :  but  what  was  their  joy, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  the  disappointment  of  M. 
Herault,  when  the  supposed  criminal  turned  out 
to  be  no  other  than  the  good  Dean  de  Potter 
himself,  safe  and  sound,  but  not  a  little  indig- 
nant at  the  outrage  which  he  had  sustained. 
Though  a  man  of  peace,  his  ire  so  far  ruffied  a 
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generally  calm  t«mpeT|  that  he  could  not  help 
asking  M.  Herault  whether  Poulailler  (from 
whom  a  second  letter  now  arrived,  laughing  at 
their  beards)  or  he,  M.  Herault,  was  the  chief 
director  of  the  police  1 

William  of  Deloratne,  good  at  need — 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  bslQed  Percy's  best  bloodhooads. 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  England's  king  and  Scotland's  queen. 

But  he  was  never  taken,  and  had  no  occasion 
for  his 

neck-verse  at  Hairibee, 

even  if  he  could  have  tead  it.  Poulailler  was 
arrested  no  less  than  five  times,  and  five  times 
did  he  break  his  bonds.  Like  Jack  Sheppaid 
and  Claude  Du  Vail,  he  owed  his  escape  in  most 
instances  to  the  frail  &ir  ones,  who  would  hav« 
dared  any  thing  in  £ivor  of  their  favorite,  and 
who,  in  Jack's  case,  joined  on  one  occasion 
without  jealousy  in  a  successful  effbft  to  save 
him. 

Poulailler  was  quite  as  much  the  pet  of  the 
petticoats  as  either  of  these  hempen  heroes. 
With  a  fine  person  and  accomplished  address, 
he  came,  saw,  and  overcame,  in  more  instances 
than  that  of  the  fair  daughter  of  the  Baron  von 
Kirbergen ;  but,  unlike  John  Sheppsrd  or  Claude 
Du  VskU,  Poulailler  was  cruel.  Villains  as  they 
were,  John  and  Claude  behaved  well,  after  their 
fashion,  to  those  whom  they  robbed,  and  to  the 
unhappy  women  with  whom  they  associated.  In 
their  case,  the  "  ladies*'  did  their  utmost  to  save 
them,  and  men  were  not  wanting  who  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  a  remission  of  Uieir  sentence. 
But  Poulailler  owed  his  &11  to  a  woman  whom 
he  had  ruined,  ill-treated,  and  scorned.  The 
ruin  and  ill-treatment  she  bore,  as  the  women, 
poor  things,  will  bear  such  atrocities ;  but  the 
scorn  roused  all  the  fiuy  which  the  poets,  Latin 
and  English,  have  written  of;  and  his  cruelties 
were  bo  flagrant,  that  he  could  find  no  man  to 
say,  **  God  bless  him." 

Wilhelmina  von  Kirbergen  had  twice  narrow- 
ly escaped  from  a  violent  death.  Poulailler,  in 
his  capricious  wrath,  once  stabbed  her  with  such 
murderous  will,  that  she  lay  a  long  time  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  then  recovered  to  have 
the  strength  of  her  constitution  tried  by  the 
strength  of  a  poison  which  he  had  administered 
to  her  in  insufficient  quantities.  Henry  the 
Eighth  forwarded  his  wives,  when  he  was  tired 
of  them,  to  the  other  world,  by  form  of  what 
was,  in  his  time,  English  law ;  but  when  Pou- 
lailler "  felt  the  fullness  of  satiety,"  he  got  rid  of 
his  mistresses  by  a  much  more  summary  process. 
But  it  was  not  till  this  accomplished  scoundrel 
openly  left  Wilhelmina  for  a  younger  and  more 
beautiful  woman,  that  she,  who  had  given  up 
station,  family,  and  friends,  to  link  herself  with 
his  degrading  life,  abandoned  herself  to  revenge. 

She  wrote  to  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  long 
and  truly,  to  implore  that  they  might  once  more 
meet  before  they  parted  in  peace  forever.  Pou- 
lailler, too  happy  to  be  freed  on  such  tenns,  ac- 
cepted her  invitation,  and  was  received  so  waim- 


ly,  that  he  half  repented  his  villainous  conduct, 
and  felt  a  return  of  his  youthful  afiiBCtion.  A  . 
i^lendid  supper  gave  zest  to  their  animated  con* 
versation ;  but  toward  the  end  of  it  Poulailler 
observed  a  sudden  change  in  his  compani<m, 
who  manifested  evident  symptoms  of  suffering. 
Poulailler  anxiously  inquired  the  cause. 

"  Not  much,"  said  she ;  "  a  mere  trifle.  I  have 
poisoned  myself^  that  I  may  not  survive  you." 

*'  Quoi !  ooqnine,  m'aurais-tu  fait  aussi  avaler 
le  boucon  1"  cried  the  terrified  robber. 

"That  would  not  have  sufiiciently  avenged 
me.  Your  death  would  have  been  too  easy.  No, 
my  friend,  you  wiU  leave  this  place  safe  and  well ; 
but  it  will  be  to  finish  the  night  at  the  Concier- 
gerie  ;  and,  to-morrow,  as  they  will  only  have  to 
prove  your  identity,  you  will  finish  your  career 
on  the  wheel  in  the  Place  de  Gr^e." 

So  saying,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and,  in  an 
instant,  before  he  had  time  to  move,  the  Philis- 
tines were  upon  hun.  Archers  and  other  officers 
swarmed  from  the  hangings,  door,  and  windows* 
For  a  few  moments,  surrounded  as  he  was,  his 
indomitable  courage  seemed  to  render  the  issue 
doubtful ;  but  what  could  one  man  do  against  a 
host  armed  to  the  teeth  1  He  was  overpowered, 
notwithstanding  his  brave  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance. 

His  death,  howcfver,  was  not  so  speedy  as  his 
wretched  mistress  prophesied  that  it  would  be. 
The  love  of  life  prevailed,  and  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  time  which  he  might  turn  to  account  in 
effecting  his  escape,  he  promised  to  make  reve- 
lations of  consequence  to  the  state.  The  au* 
thorities  soon  found  out  that  he  was  trifling  with 
them,  and  the  procureur-general,  after  having 
caused  him  to  be  submitted  to  the  most  excruci- 
ating torture,  left  him  to  be  broken  on  the  wImoI 
alive.  He  was  executed  with  all  the  accursed 
refinement  of  barbarity  which  disgraced  the 
times ;  and  his  tormentors,  at  last,  put  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  to  his  prolonged  agonies,  by  throw* 
ing  Mm  alive  into  the  fire  that  blazed  at  his  £Mt 

Nothing  can  justHy  such  penal  atrocities.  If 
any  thing  could,  Poulailler,  it  must  be  admitted, 
had  wrought  hard  to  bring  down  upon  himself 
the  whole  sharpness  of  the  Uw  of  retaliation. 
Upwaid  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had 
been  murdered  by  him  and  his  band.  Resist* 
ance  seemed  to  rouse  in  him  and  them  the  farj 
of  devils.  Nor  was  it  only  on  such  oocasione 
that  his  murderous  propensities  were  glutted. 

At  the  village  of  St.  Martin,  he  caused  tile 
father,  the  metier,  two  brothers,  a  newly-mar^ 
ried  sister,  her  husband,  and  four  relattonli,  or 
friends,  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

One  of  his  band  was  detected  in  an  attempt 
to  betray  him.  Poulailler  had  him  led  to  a  cel- 
lar. The  traitor  was  placed  upright  in  an  angle 
of  the  Wall,  gagged,  and  there  they  buih  him  in 
alive.  Poulailler,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  the 
sentence  and  epitaph  of  the  wretch  <m  the  soft 
plaster ;  and  there  it  was  found  some  years  af- 
terward, when  the  cellar  in  which  this  diabolical 
act  of  vengeance  was  perpetrated  passed  into 

the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor.  /^^  r^r^r^]r^ 
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It  was  conrent  in  the  country  where  PouhuUer 
first  saw  the  light,  and  where  his  &ther,  mother, 
brethren,  and  sisten  still  lived  an  honorable  life, 
embittered  only  by  the  horrible  celebrity  of  their 
relation,  that,  on  the  night  which  followed  the 
day  of  Pierre*8  execution,  the  isolated  tower, 
which  had  been  uninhabited  since  its  last  occu- 
pier so  mysteriously  disappeared,  seemed  all  on 
fire,  every  window  remaining  illuminated  by  the 
glowing  element  till  morning  dawned.  During 
this  fea^fiil  nocturnal  spectacle,  it  was  affirmed, 
that  infernal  bowlings  and  harrowing  cries  pro- 
ceeded from  the  apparently  burning  mass,  and 
some  peasants  declared  that  they  heard  Pierre 
Poulailler's  name  shouted  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

The  dawn  showed  the  lonely  tower  unscathed 
by  fire ;  but  a  fearful  tempest  arose,  and  raged 
with  ceaseless  fury  for  thrice  twenty-four  hours. 
The  violence  of  the  hurricane  was  such,  that  it 
was  impossible  during  that  time  for  any  vessel  to 
keep  the  sea;  and  when  at  length  the  storm 
subsided,  the  coast  was  covered  with  pieces  of 
wreck,  while  the  waves  continued  for  many  days 
to  give  up  their  dead  at  the  base  of  the  rock, 
from  whose  crest  frowned  La  Tour  MaudiU. 


SCIENTIFIC  FANTASIES. 

A  BB-INSTAi.LAT10N   AND   A   DBAHA.* 
I. 

WITH  animala  it  is  the  Same  as  with  men ; 
some  enjoy  an  unmerited  reputation,  while 
others  find  themselves  the  subjects  of  an  unde- 
served opprobrium. 

Among  the  victims  of  popular  prejudice,  I 
would  mention  the  Toad. 

Yes !  at  this  name  alone,  you  begin  to  exclaim 
against  the  ugliness  of  the  animal,  the  venom  he 
ejaculates,  and  a  thousand  other  calumnies  with 
which  the  poor  beast  is  very  unjustly  charged. 

I  will  not  seek  to  disguise  the  fact — granted, 
the  toad  is  ugly ;  but,  ^en,  I  do  not  think  that 
ugliness  hinders  those  who  are  afflicted  with  it 
fiom  possessing  a  crowd  of  excellent  qualities 
and  virtues.  The  negro  Eustache  and  M.  de 
Monthyon  were  not  handsome,  and  yet  the 
fi:>rmer,  with  the  acclamations  of  all  France,  has 
been  crowned  by  the  Academy;  the  latter  has 
consecrated  his  immense  fortune  to  charitable 
institutions.  We  could  further  cite,  in  support 
of  our  opinion,  a  great  number  of  politicians,  nay 
even  of  artists,  who  have  attained  renown  for 
otherwise  than  by  the  regularity  of  their  features 
or  by  their  personal  attractions ;  but  we  would 
not  pain  any  one. 

Now,  as  to  the  toad,  though  he  is  ugly  and 
calumniated,  he  does  not  the  less  possess  a  mul- 
titude of  domestic  virtues,  which  ought  to  place 
him  far  higher  in  the  esteem  of  impartial  persons, 
than  the  dove,  whom  we  cite  so  often  as  a  model 
of  tenderness,  yet  who,  let  it  be  noticed  in  pass- 
ing, employs  one  half  of  her  life  in  quarreling 
with  her  mate,  and  the  other  in  exchanging  with 
him  blows  of  the  beak,  often  bloody. 

If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  be 
*  Translated  tnax  Berthoad  by  B.  Harrison. 


kind  enough  to  follow  me  into  the  forest  of  Meo- 
don,  where  toads  are  found  in  greater  abundance 
perhaps  than  any  where  else  in  the  enviraoa  <d 
Paris. 

And  first,  do  you  hear  in  the  distance  that 
strange  chant  which  is  not  wanting  in  nadodj 
and  charm,  when  it  rises  afar  in  the  air,  like  tlie 
plaint  of  level  That  little  ciy,  flutcsUke,  Aatt, 
monotonous,  repeated  several  times  in  snccesskm, 
at  brief  intervals,  varies  in  such  a  manner,  that 
one  seems  to  hear  it  retire  and  approach  on  one 
side  or  another,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  bj 
which  the  motions  of  a  flag  are  directed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  one  can  not  detenoiiM 
whence  proceeds  this  strange  music,  often  at- 
tributed to  some  bird,  and  without  our  beiiif 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  obscure  and  unknown 
singer  who  produces  it.  It  is  the  announoRDcnt 
of  the  betrothal — it  is  the  love-song  of  the  Batra- 
duan. 

Never  was  love  more  sincere,  or  more  devoted. 
When  once  the  toad  has  pledged  his  feith  to  a 
spouse,  not  <mly  does  he  exhibit  toward  her  a 
romantic  fidelity,  but  he,  moreover,  protects  her 
at  the  peril,  and  often  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life.  If  any  one  attacks  a  female,  the  male 
rushes  in  front  of  the  aggressor,  provokes  him, 
swells  himself  out  in  sign  of  defiance,  and  en- 
deavors to  irritate  him,  in  order  to  give  his  com- 
panion time  to  fly,  and  take  refuge  in  a  safe 
asylum. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  disturbs  him,  he 
quits  not  his  spouse  for  a  moment ;  he  surrounds 
her  with  anxious  and  tender  attentions,  lays  be- 
fore her  the  most  delicate  morsels  of  the  prey  be 
hunts  for  her,  only  eats  after  she  has  finished, 
and  altogether  acts  in  a  manner,  that  might 
make  many  a  Parisian  husband  blush.  Further, 
he  is  fiery,  jealous ;  he  permits  no  rival  to  ap- 
proach her  to  whom  he  is  united.  Woe  to  the 
audacious  one  who  would  seek  to  win  her  affec- 
tion !  almost  invariably  he  pays  with  his  life  for 
his  impudent  endeavors. 

This  model  husband,  when  he  beccnnes  a  fiither, 
has  no  less  tenderness  for  his  children  than  for 
their  mother.  When  the  hour,  dear  to  the  ancient 
Lucina,  arrives,  it  is  he  who  peribrmi  for  his 
companion,  the  tender  duties  of  the  occasion ; 
he  takes  the  eggs  in  his  arms,  and  places  them 
along  the  body  of  the  female,  to  which  they  re- 
main attached  till  the  period  of  hatching. 

At  this  epoch  alone,  the  female  approaches 
the  water,  in  it  she  deposits  her  eggs,  and  there- 
in the  eggs  undergo  the  diflferent  transformations 
peculiar  to  the  Batrachians.  Then  the  double 
mission  of  father  and  mother  is  ended. 

You  see,  that  in  writing  an  eulogium  on  the 
toad,  and  in  seeking  to  re-install  hhn  in  public 
favor,  we  have  not  been  Utopian. 

Besides,  the  toad  is  a  very  sociable  animal, 
and  readily  becomes  the  companion  and  the  fiiend 
of  man.  Often,  he  establishes  his  dwelling  in 
our  houses.  Pennant  relates  the  history  of  a 
toad,  who  took  up  his  abode  under  a  stair-ease, 
and  who,  every  evening  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
lights,  came  into  the  dining-room.    He  sufiisred 
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himself  to  be  taken  up  and  placed  on  the  table, 
where  they  fed  him  with  worms,  fliee,  and  wood* 
lice.  He  took  these  insects  delicately,  inflated 
himself  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  knew  very 
well  how  to  ask  them  to  put  him  on  the  table, 
when  they  pretended  not  to  be  willing  to  do  so. 
This  toad  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  then  was 
the  victim  of  an  accident, 
u. 
Another  being,  no  less  contemptuously  re- 
garded than  the  toad,  is  the  spider;  and  yet 
the  study  of  the  spidei's  habits,  would  render 
him,  who  gave  himself  up  to  it,  witness  of  fan- 
tastic and  tragic  dramas,  often  of  a  nature  to 
throw  into  the  shade  all  that  our  gloomiest  melo- 
dramatists  invent,  even  of  the  most  sinister  and 
most  affecting  kind. 

One  day,  a  spider  fell  into  a  large  glass  Tase, 
forgotten  for  a  long  time  in  a  libraty.  How,  and 
by  what  course  of  peripatetics  this  accident  hap- 
pened, I  know  not.  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  it 
was  a  large  domestic  spider,  with  an  enormous 
oval  abdomen,  and  its  back  of  a  blackish  color, 
on  which  were  marked  two  longitudinal  lines  of 
yellow  spots.  The  animal  caught  in  this  trans- 
parent snare,  as  a  wolf  in  a  pitfall,  set  to  work, 
running  round  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  with  all 
the  sp^  his  eight  legs  could  achieve. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  no  out- 
let was  to  be  found  on  the  ground-floor,  he  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  glassy  sides,  which  formed 
around  him  a  circle  of  slippery  and  invisible 
walls ;  but  his  claws,  sharp  and  bent  like  the 
tiger's^  sUpped  on  the  hard,  bare  crystal,  and 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in  the  useless 
struggle,  he  fell  back  fatigued,  discouraged,  and 
panting  into  the  middle  of  the  vase.  There  he 
rolled  and  gathered  his  limbs  together,  resigned 
to  die,  as  a  gladiator  of  old  kneeled  in  the  midst 
of  the  arena,  when  he  saw  the  Roman  ladies 
raise  their  white  hands  and  depress  their  deli- 
cate thumbs,  to  demand  the  death  of  the  victim. 

A  witness  of  the  captive^s  efforts,  feeling  curi- 
ous to  know  what  would  be  the  other  acts  of 
the  drama  now  begun,  took  the  glass  vase  and 
placed  it  in  his  cabinet,  where  there  was  the 
least  light,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  watch  the 
spider  without  disturbing  it. 

The  latter  remained  immovable,  rolled  up,  and 
dead  to  all  appearance,  until  night  closed  in. 
Then,  the  observer,  carelessly  stretched  in  his 
easy  chair,  heard  a  movement,  imperceptible,  but 
which  sounded  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase.  He 
drew  near  to  it  with  a  light — ^immediately  the 
spider  feigned  death.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, for  that  evening,  to  give  up  knowing  all 
that  took  place,  and  the  prisoner  remained  firee 
from  aurveiUance  till  the  next  day  morning. 

Then  it  was  seen  that  the  bottom  of  the  vase 
was  diapered  all  round,  and  about  an  inch  up, 
with  myriads  of  little  whitish  points,  placed  at 
distances  ahnost  geometrically  regular.  The 
spider  slept  in  the  middle. 

The  next  day  silver  threads  were  found,  start- 
ing from  each  of  these  points  to  those  opposite ; 
these  formed  the  warp  of  the  web.    Tlie  third 


day,  the  woof  enlaced  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
and  thus  a  vast  net  was  made  to  outstretch  above 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  vase ;  and  some  threads, 
arranged  at  equal  distances,  fixed  this  elastic 
floor,  and  rendered  it  firm. 

The  spider,  notwithstianding  these  gigantic 
labors,  remained  still  in  view,  and  wanted  a 
dwelling.  It  had  indeed  a  floor,  or  rather  a  car- 
pet, on  which  it  could  walk  without  wearing  or 
breaking  its  claws ;  the  nets  for  hunting  were 
stretch^,  but  there  was  need  of  an  apartment 
where  it  could  find  shelter  and  concealment; 
besides,  it  had  no  bed  to  steep  on 

With  difiiculty  and  unheaid-of  trouble,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing,  at  some  distance  above  the  net, 
thirty  of  the  white  points,  of  which  I  told  you 
before.  These  served  as  fixtures  for  a  roof, 
which  was  constructed  dovm  to  the  net,  rounded, 
fiuhioned  little  by  little  like  a  horn,  fbrnished 
with  threads  finer,  silkier,  more  closely  woven, 
and  more  deeply  colored,  and  thus  became  a  nest 
impenetrable  to  the  eye,  and  impervious  to  mois- 
ture. Some  drops  of  water  poured  on  this  dwell- 
ing glided  down  its  walls  without  penetrating 
them  the  least  in  the  world,  fell  in  trembling 
pearls  through  the  net,  and  stopped  at  the  hoU 
Uxm  of  the  vase,  where  they  evi^iorated. 

The  spider  had  drawn  the  threads,  which  an 
^yproximative  calculation  might  estimate,  with- 
out exaggeration,  at  two  thousand  feet  in  length, 
firom  six  spiimers  attached  to  the  abdomen,  and 
which  secrete  a  grayish  fluid,  instantly  trans- 
formed, by  contact  with  the  air,  into  silky  threads, 
and  of  astonishing  strength,  if  we  consider  their 
tenuity  !  A  single  spider's-thread,  if  not  broken 
by  a  shock,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  270  grains ! 

Once  his  establishment  finished,  the  spider 
took  to  pasong  the  days  and  nights  on  the 
threshold  of  his  dwelling,  waiting  with  unex- 
ampled patience  until  chance  should  bring  him 
some  prey.  This,  however,  did  not  happen; 
flies  were  yet  scarce,  and  there  was  noihhig  in 
the  vase  of  a  kind  to  attract  them.  Two  month* 
rolled  by,  during  which  the  poor  animal  grew 
remarkably  thin. 

At  last,  one  day,  moved  by  compassion,  the 
observer  threw  a  fly  to  the  fiunished  creature. 
The  little  insect  fell  on  the  net,  caught  its  wings 
in  the  invisible  meshes,  which  covered  the  prin- 
cipal tissue,  and  struggled  violently.  Immedi- 
ately the  spider  ran  up,  quickly  but  heavily, 
seized  its  prey  with  its  eight  feet  at  once,  griped 
it  with  its  formidable  jaws,  shaped  like  a  hook, 
and  dragged  the  body  into  his  nest.  An  hour 
after  he  brought  out  of  his  house  the  remauis  of 
the  fly,  and  threw  them  into  the  obscurest  cor- 
ner, the  one  most  distant  from  his  web,  nor  did 
he  leave  them  without  covering  them  with  tissue, 
so  as  to  hide  entirely  from  sight  the  aspect  of 
his  charnel-house.  Thus  Brutus  cast  his  mantle 
over  the  body  of  CiBsar. 

Every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  observer 
threw  a  fly  into  the  vase.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  perceived  that  the  spider,  as  soon  as  the 
time  for  its  repast  arrived,  came  out  of  its  retreat, 
advanced  over  the  web,  watched  for  the  fall  of 
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the  flj,  and  was  no  more  frightened  at  the  more- 
ment,  which  before  caused  it  to  fly  and  return  to 
its  dwelling,  when  the  provider's  hand  brought 
its  dinner. 

A  short  time  later,  instead  of  waiting  until  be 
had  withdrawn,  it  ran  immediately  and  with 
boldness  to  the  fly,  and  did  not  eren  take  the 
trouble  to  drag  it  within  to  eat  it.  Curious  to 
know  how  far  this  familiarity  might  be  carried, 
he  took  a  fly  by  one  of  its  wings  and  presented 
it  to  the  spider.  The  flmt  time  it  returned  fnght^ 
ened  to  its  nest,  and  remained  there  closely  con- 
cealed ;  but  the  next  day,  pressed  by  hunger,  it 
rushed  on  the  fly  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow, 
seized  it,  and  hurried  away  wiUi  it  to  the  recesses 
of  its  apartments.  Once  and  again  and  again, 
the  observer  repeated  this  trial.  At  the  end  of 
this  tone,  the  spider  fed  on  the  fly  in  the  fingers 
of  the  observer.  It  went  so  far  even  as  to  come 
out  of  the  vase  by  the  help  of  the  finger  its  mas- 
ter presented.  Thus  free,  it  ran  along  the  wrist, 
the  arm,  and  the  breast  of  the  naturalist  to  get 
a  fly  which  he  held  in  lus  other  hand  as  far  oflT 
as  possible. 

The  observer  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  pen* 
sioner,  and  loved  it  almost  as  much  as  Pelisson 
did  his.  He  procured  then  some  books  on  nat* 
ual  history,  in  order  to  find  out  to  which  sex 
the  spider  of  the  glass  vase  belonged.  He  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  a  female  by  the  filiform  pulps 
which  were  lengthened  near  her  jaws,  and  by 
the  legs  of  the  thorax  being  shorter  and  broader 
than  those  of  the  abdomen.  Having  made  this 
discovery,  he  resolved  to  marry  the  recluse,  and 
for  this  purpose  sought  a  male  of  handsome  ap- 
pearance and  worthy  of  the  tenderness  of  so 
k>vely  a  conquest.  He  had  little  difiiculty ;  for 
it  was  spring  time,  and  love  moved  the  Arachnides 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  nature. 

Once  in  possession  of  a  fine  male  with  pulps 
well  swelled,  limbs  long  and  slender,  eight  bright 
eyes,  and  a  conquering  and  ofi'-hand  address,  he 
brought  it  in  triumph  to  his  guest.  He  laid  him 
sofUy  on  the  web,  at  the  extremity  opposite  the 
spider's  nest,  and  withdrew  to  a  little  distance, 
yet  so  that  he  could  still  observe  all  that  took 
place. 

Soon  he  saw  the  coquette  come  out  of  her 
boudoir,  and  advance  toward  the  stranger  with 
that  voluptuous  movement  which  imparts  such 
a  lively  charm  to  the  walk  of  Spanish  ladies,  and 
which  Fanny  EUsler  reproduced  with  so  much 
grace,  poetry,  and  felicity  in  those  days,  already 
growing  distant,  when  she  danced  at  the  Opera. 
I  assure  yon  that  to  see  her  thus,  this  hideous 
creature  was  beautiful,  gilded  by  the  glorious 
beams  of  her  passion,  and  glistening  with  the 
halo  of  love.  For  his  part,  the  male  did  not 
■how  himself  awkward,  but  made  proof  of  his 
fiiriiion  and  gallantry ;  his  fore-feet  caressed  in 
a  subduing  manner  the  demi-curves  formed  by 
his  legs ;  a  sub-lieutenant  of  hussars  could  not 
put  more  fi^pery  into  the  twisting  of  the  con- 
quering bends  of  his  curied  mustache.  He  ad- 
vanced toward  her  at  a  rapid  pace,  stamping  with 
hb  foet,  strutting,  fluttering ;  the  lady  rmx^ed 


and  fled,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  him  A 
vine  that  she  wished  to  be  followed.  The  happy 
lover  sped  on  after  her  retreating  steps.  Never- 
theless he  began  to  exhibit  a  singular  reserve  and 
fear,  the  evidence  of  which,  however,  was  nmnw- 
takable.  On  her  part,  the  female  waited  for  Irira 
vrith  a  cunning  which  gave  her  ^es  a  strajige 
expression.  At  length  she  turned  her  head  sad 
walked  right  before  him,  preoccupied  as  it  ap- 
peared, in  getting  rid  of  some  threads  in  which 
her  feet  were  canght. 

Then  the  male  bounded  on  her,  seized  her  m 
his  arms,  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  took  to  ffight — 
she  turned.  It  was  no  longer  a  bold  coquette 
that  walked,  it  vras  a  lioness  that  chases  her 
pray ;  it  was  Diana  before  Acteon.  Tlie  male, 
all  trembling,  sought  to  fly;  he  attempted  to 
oiimb  the  sides  of  the  vase.  Vain  eflfofts! 
Margaret  of  Burgundy  advanced  to  her  viclim ; 
fascinated  him ;  stopped  him.  The  nnfortunate 
one  betook  himself  to  a  comer  trembling.  She^ 
her  claw  high  and  threatening  as  a  poinaid, 
struck  him,  slew  him,  and,  after  having  contem- 
plated him,  who  was  but  ere  now  her  husband, 
she  devoured  him. 

The  observer,  curious  to  learn  the  motrves  of 
so  much  barbarity,  wished  to  ascertain  if  the 
death  of  the  poor  male  was  the  chastisement  of 
a  personal  fault,  or  the  result  of  a  system  of  as- 
sassination. He  therefore  put  another  male  into 
the  vase.  Alas!  no  room  was  left  for  doubt! 
the  crime  of  this  cruel  wife  was  without  excuse, 
without  extenuating  circumstances;  the  most 
humane  jury  must  have  condemned  her  with  aH 
the  aggravations  foreseen  by  the  law!  The 
second  victim  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  first 
To  this  wretch,  murder  was  a  necessity  after 
love.  During  a  whole  month  she  lived  on  the 
corpses  of  her  husbands. 

While  this  month  rolled  on  she  was  contented 
with  devouring  nothing  but  the  male  spiders, 
which  were  thrown  in.  Soon  after,  however, 
she  fotmd  this  dish  palling  and  insipid,  refused 
to  eat,  but  not  to  kill  them,  and  returned  to  flies 
with  an  evident  pleasure. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  murders,  the  spider 
continued  always  to  lead  a  peaceful  life,  undis- 
turbed by  remorse,  in  her  vase  of  glass. 

One  day  the  window  of  the  apartment,  where 
the  vase  was,  was  left  open ;  a  swallow  entered 
the  room,  saw  the  spider,  and  with  a  single  blow 
of  his  beak,  avenged  all  the  victims  of  the  mur- 
deress, so  well,  that  the  vase  was  found  and  may 
to  this  day  be  found  empty  and  without  a  guest 

We  promised  you  a  re-installation  and  a 
drama  !    Have  we  not  kept  our  promise  t 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  SIR  THO».  MORE.* 

LIBELLUS  A  MARGARETA  MORE, 
QUINDECIM  ANNOS  NATA,CHELSEIiE  INCEPTVS. 

'*  NuUa  dies  aine  lines.** 

WHO  coulde  have  thoughte  that  those  ripe 
grapes  whereof  dear  Gaffer  ate  soe  plenti- 
fullie,  s**  have  ended  his  dayes  ?     This  event  hath 
•  Continued  from  the  Angost  Number. 
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filled  y*  house  with  mounung.  He  had  us  all 
about  his  bed  to  receive  his  blessing ;  and  'twas 
piteou9to  see  father  fall  upon  his  face,  as  Joseph 
on  the  fiice  of  Jacob,  and  weep  upon  him  and 
kiss  him.  Like  Jacob,  mj  grandsire  lived  to  see 
his  well-beloved  son  attain  to  y*  height  of  earth- 
lie  glory,  his  heart  unspoyled  and  untouched. 

The  days  of  mourning  for  my  grandsire  are  at 
an  end;  yet  father  stUi  goeth  heaviUe.  This 
forenoon,  looking  forthe  of  my  lattice,  I  saw  him 
walking  along  the  river  side,  his  arm  cast  ^ot 
Will's  neck;  and  'twas  a  dearer  sight  to  my 
soul  than  to  see  the  king  walking  there  with  his 
arm  around  father's  neck.  They  seemed  in  such 
earnest  converse,  that  I  was  avised  to  ask  Will, 
afterwards,  what  they  had  been  saying.  He  told 
me  that,  after  much  friendly  chat  together  on 
this  and  that,  father  fell  into  a  muse,  and  pres* 
ently,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  says : 

"Would  to  God,  son  Roper,  on  condition 
three  things  were  well  established  in  Ohristen- 
dom,  I  were  put  into  a  sack,  and  cast  presently 
mto  the  Thamas."    Will  sayth  : 

'^What  three  soe  great  things  can  they  be, 
ftther,  as  to  move  you  to  such  a  wishi" 

"  In  faith.  Will,"  answers  he,  "  they  be  these : 
First,  that  whereas  the  most  part  of  Christian 
princes  be  at  war,  they  were  at  universal  peace. 
Next,  that  whereas  the  Church  of  Christ  is  at 
present  sore  afflicted  with  divers  errors  and  her- 
esies, it  were  well  settled  in  a  godly  uniformity. 
Last,  that  this  matter  of  the  king's  marriage 
were,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  quietness  of 
alle  parties,  brought  to  a  good  conclusion." 

Indeed,  this  last  matter  preys  on  my  father's 
soul.  He  hath  even  knelt  to  the  king  to  refrain 
from  exacting  compliance  with  his  grace's  will 
concerning  it;  movingly  reminding  him,  even 
with  tears,  of  his  grace's  own  words  to  him  on 
delivering  the  great  seal,  ^*  First  look  unto  God, 
and,  after  God,  unto  me."  But  the  king  is 
heady  in  this  matter;  stubborn  as  a  mule  or 
wild  ass's  colt,  whose  mouths  must  be  held  with 
bit  and  bridle  if  they  be  to  be  governed  at  alle ; 
and  the  king  hath  taken  y*  bit  between  his  teeth, 
and  there  is  none  dare  ride  him.  All  for  love  of 
a  brown  girl,  with  a  wen  on  her  throat,  and  an 
extra  finger. 

How  short  a  time  agone  it  seemeth,  that  in 
my  prosperity  I  sayd,  **We  shall  never  be 
moved ;  Thou,  Lord,  of  Thy  goodness  hast  made 

our  hill  soe  strong !" Thou  didst  turn 

away  Thy  &ce,  and  I  was  troubled ! 


Thus  sayth  Plato :  of  Him  whom  he  sougfate, 
but  hardly  found:  ''Truth  is  his  body,  and 
Light  his  shadow."  A  marvelous  saying  for  a 
heathen. 

Hear  also  what  St.  John  sayth:  ''God  is 
light ;  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  "And 
the  Light  was  the  life  of  men :  and  the  Light 
shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not." 

Hear  also  what  St.  Augustine  sayth :  "  They 


are  the  most  uncharitable  towards  error  who 
have  never  experienced  how  haid  a  matter  it  is 
to  come  at  the  Truth." 

Hard,  indeed.  Here's  &ther  agaynst  Will,  and 
agaynst  Erasmus,  of  whom  he  once  c*  not  speak 
well  enough ;  and  now  he  says  that  if  he  up- 
holds such  and  such  opinions,  his  dear  Erasmus 
may  be  the  devil's  Erasmus  for  what  he  cares. 
And  here's  father  at  issue  with  half  y*  learned 
heads  in  Christendom  concerning  y"  king's  mar- 
riage. And  yet,  for  alle  that,  I  think  fkther  is 
ia  the  right.  ^ 

He  takath  matters  soe  to  heart  that  e'en  his 
appetite  fails.  Yesterday  he  put  aside  his  old 
&vorite  dish  of  brcwis,  saying, "  I  know  not  how 
'tis,  good  Alice ;  I've  lost  my  stomach,  I  think, 

for  my  old  relishes" and  this,  e'en  with  a 

tear  in  his  eye.  But  'twas  not  the  brewis,  I 
know,  that  made  it  start. 


He  hath  resigned  the  Great  Seal !  And  none 
of  us  knew  e'en  of  his  meditating  it,  nor  of  his 
having  done  soe,  till  alter  morning  prayers  to- 
day, when,  insteade  of  one  of  his  gentlemen 
stepping  up  to  ray  mother  in  her  pew  with  the 
words,  "  Madam,  my  Lord  is  gone,"  he  comet& 
up  to  her  himself,  with  a  smile  on's  face,  and 
sayth,  low  bowing  as  he  spoke,  "  Madam,  my 
Lord  is  gone."  She  takes  it  for  one  of  Um 
manie  jests  whereof  she  misses  the  pomt ;  and 
'tis  not  till  we  are  out  of  church,  in  y*'  open  air, 
that  she  f\illy  comprehends  my  Lord  ChanceUor 
is  indeed  gone,  and  she  hath  onlie  her  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

A  burst  of  tears  was  no  more  than  was  to  be 
lookt  for  ftom  poor  mother ;  and,  in  sooth,  we 
alle  felt  aggrieved  and  mortyfide  enough;  but 
'twas  a  short  sorrow;  for  father  declared  that 
he  had  cast  Pelion  and  Ossa  off  Ms  back  into 
the  bottomless  pit;  and  fell  into  such  funny 
antics  that  we  were  soon  as  merxy  as  ever  we 
were  in  our  lives.  Patteson,  so  soon  as  he  hears 
it,  comes  leaping  and  skipping  Across  the  gar- 
den, crying,  "A  fatted  calf!  let  a  fatted  calf  be 
killed,  masters  and  mistresses,  for  tins  my  brother 
who  was  dead  is  aUve  again !"  and  falls  a-kisa- 
ing  his  hand.  But  poor  Patteson's  note  will 
soon  change ;  for  father's  diminished  state  will 
necessitate  j*  dismissal  of  all  extra  hands  ;  and 
there  is  manie  a  servant  under  his  roof  whom  be 
can  worse  spare  than  the  poor  fool. 

In  the  evening  he  gathers  us  alle  about  him  in 
the  paviilion,  where  he  throws  himself  into  his 
old  accustomed  seat,  casts  his  arm  about  mother, 
and  cries,  "  How  glad  must  Cincinnatus  have 
been  to  sf^  out  his  cottage  again,  with  Raoilia 
standing  at  the  gate !"  Then,  called  for  curda 
and  cream ;  sayd  how  sweet  y*  soft  May  air  was 
coming  over  the  river,  and  bade  Cecil  sing  "  The 
king's  hunt's  up."  After  this,  one  ballad  after 
another  was  called  for,  till  alle  had  sung  their 
lay,  ill  or  well,  he  listing  the  while  with  closed 
eyes,  and  a  composed  smile  about  his  mouth; 
the  two  furrows  between  his  brows  relaxing 
gradoallie  till  at  length  they  c^  no  more  be  scene. 
At  last  he  says, 
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"  Who  was  that  old  prophet  that  could  not  or 
would  not  prophesy  for  a  King  of  Judah  till  a 
minstrel  came  and  played  unto  him  1  Sure,  he 
must  have  loved  as  I  do,  the  very  lovely  song  of 
one  that  playeth  well  upon  an  instrument,  yclept 
the  human  heart ;  and  have  felt,  as  I  do  now, 
the  spirit  given  him  to  speak  of  matters  foreign 
to  his  mind.  'Tis  of  res  angusta  doma,  dear 
brats,  I  must  speak ;  soe,  the  sooner  begun,  the 
sooner  over.  Here  am  I,  with  a  dear  wife  and 
eight  loved  children  ...  for  my  daughters*  hus- 
bands and  my  son*s  wife  are  my  children  as 
much  as  any ;  and  Mercy  Giggs  is  a  daughter 
too  ....  nine  children,  then,  and  eleven  grand- 
children,  and  a  swarm  of  servants  to  boot,  all  of 
whom  have  as  yet  eaten  what  it  pleased  them, 
and  drunken  what  it  suited  them  at  my  board, 
without  its  being  any  one^s  business  to  say  them 
nay.  'Twas  the  dearest  privilege  of  my  Lord 
Chancellor ;  but  now  he^s  dead  and  gone,  how 
shall  we  contract  the  charges  of  Sir  Thomas 
More!" 

We  looked  from  one  to  another,  and  were 
silent. 

**  ril  tell  ye,  dear  ones,"  he  went  on,  **  I  have 
been  brought  up  at  Oxford,  at  an  inn  of  Chan- 
cery, at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  at  the  King's  Court ; 
from  the  lowest  degree,  that  is,  to  the  highest ; 
and  yet  have  I  in  yearly  revenues  at  this  present, 
little  above  one  hundred  pounds  a-year;  but 
then,  as  Chilo  sajrth,  'honest  loss  is  preferable 
to  dishonest  gain :  by  the  first,  a  man  suffers 
once ;  by  the  second,  forever ;'  and  I  may  take 
up  my  parable  with  Samuel,  and  say :  **  Whose 
ox  have  I  taken  1  whose  ass  have  I  taken  1  whom 
have  I  defrauded  1  whom  have  I  oppressed  1  of 
whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blinde 
mine  eyes  therewith  T  No,  my  worst  enemies 
can  not  lay  to  my  charge  any  of  these  things, 
and  my  trust  in  you  is,  that,  rather  than  regret 
I  should  not  have  made  a  purse  by  any  such 
base  methods,  you  will  all  cheerfully  contribute 
your  proportions  to  the  common  fbnd,  and  share 
and  share  alike  with  me  in  this  my  diminished 
state." 

We  all  gat  about  him,  and  by  our  words  and 
kisses  gave  warrant  that  we  would. 

''  Well,  then,"  quoth  he,  '*  my  mind  is,  that 
since  we  are  all  of  a  will  to  walk  down-hill  to- 
gether, we  will  do  soe  at  a  breathing  pace,  and 
not  drop  down  like  a  plummet.  Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order:  we  won*t  de- 
scend to  Oxford  fare  first,  nor  yet  to  the  fare  of 
New  Inn.  We'll  begin  with  lincohi's  Inn  diet, 
whereon  many  good  and  wise  men  thrive  well ; 
if  we  find  this  draw  too  heavily  on  the  common 
purse,  we  will,  next  year,  come  down  to  Oxford 
ftre,  with  which  many  great  and  learned  doctors 
have  been  conversant ;  and,  if  our  purse  stretch 
not  to  cover  e'en  this,  why,  in  heaven*s  name ! 
we'll  go  begging  together,  with  staff  and  wallet, 
and  sing  a  Salve  Regina  at  every  good  man's 
door,  whereby  we  shall  still  keep  company,  and 
be  merry  together !" 


Now  that  the  first  surprise  and  grief,  and  the 


first  fervour  of  fiddity  and  self^evotioit  hacwm 
passed  off,  we  have  subsided  into  how  deep  and 
holy  a  quiet ! 

We  read  of  the  desertion  of  die  world  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but,  when  our  own  tvm 
conies,  it  does  seem  strsnge,  to  find  onrselvae 
let  fall  down  the  stream  without  a  single  hand 
outstretched  to  help  us ;  forgotten,  in  a  moment, 
as  though  we  had  never  been,  by  those  who  late- 
ly ate  and  laughed  at  our  table.  And  this,  witJft- 
out  any  fault  or  ofiense  of  ours,  but  merely  from 
our  hAving  lost  the  light  of  the  king's  ooanta- 
nance.  I  say,  it  does  seem  strange;  bat  ho^vr 
fortunate,  how  blessed  are  those  to  whom  such 
a  course  of  events  only  seems  strange,  unaccooh- 
panied  by  self-reproach  and  bitterness !  I  ooold 
not  help  feeling  this,  in  reading  an  affeciiooata 
letter  deare  fother  writ  this  forenoon  to  Erasmoe, 
wherein  he  sayd,  "  I  have  now  obtained  what, 
from  a  child,  I  have  continually  wished !  that, 
being  entirely  quit  of  businesse  and  all  pubiick 
affaire,  I  might  live  for  a  time  only  to  God  and 
myself" 

Having  no  hankering  after  the  old  round  be 
soe  long  hath  run,  he  now,  in  fact,  looks  younger 
every  day ;  and  yet,  not  with  the  same  kind  of 
youth  he  had  before  his  back  was  bowed  mider 
the  chancellorahip.  Tis  a  more  composed, 
chastised  sort  of  rejuvenescence :  rather  the  eoft 
warmth  of  autumn,  which  sometimes  seems  like 
May,  than  May  itself:  the  enkindling,  within 
this  mortal  tabernacle,  of  a  heavenly  U^t  that 
never  grows  dim,  because  it  is  immortal;  and 
bums  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever :  a 
youthfulness  of  soul  and  mind  characterised  by 
growth ;  something  with  which  this  world  and 
its  fleeting  fancies  has  nothing  to  do;  something 
that  the  king  can  neither  impart  nor  take  away. 

We  have  had  a  tearfiill  morning ....  poor  Pat- 
teson  has  gone.  My  father  hath  obtained  good 
quarten  for  him  with  my  Lord  Mayor,  with  a 
stipulation  that  he  shall  retain  his  ofiice  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  as  long  as  he  can 
fill  it  at  all.  This  suits  Patteson,  who  says  he 
will  sooner  shift  masten  year  by  year,  than  grow 
too  fond  of  any  man  again,  as  he  hath  of  fisher; 
but  there  has  been  sad  blubbering  and  blowing 
ofi 


This  afternoon,  coming  upon  Mercy  seated  in 
y^  alcove,  like  unto  the  image  of  some  saint  in  a 
niche,  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
steadfastly  agaze  on  the  setting  sun,  I  could  not 
but  mark  how  yeara  were  silentUe  at  work  upon 
her,  as  doubtless  upon  us  alle ;  the  tender,  fear- 
fulle  girl  having  thus  graduallie  changed  into  the 
sober,  high-minded  woman.  She  is  so  seldom 
seene  in  repose,  so  constantly  astir  and  afoot  in 
this  or  that  kind  ofiice,  mostly  about  the  children, 
that  I  had  never  thought  upon  it  before ;  but  now 
I  was  alle  at  once  avised  to  marvel  that  she  who 
had  so  long  seemed  fitter  for  heaven  than  earth, 
shoulde  never  literallie  have  vowed  herself  y 
spouse  of  Christ,  more  in  especiall  as  all  ex- 
pectation of  being  y*  spouse  of  anie  else  must 
long  since  have  died  within  her. 
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I  sajd,  "  Mercyt  tboa  lookst  like  a  nun :  how 
Wt  thoQ  haat  ne*er  become  one  in  earnest  V* 

She  started;  then  sayd,  "Could  I  be  more 
usefull  1  more  harmless  1  less  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion 1  or  half  so  happy  as  I  am  now  1  In  sooth, 
Meg,  the  time  has  been  when  methought,  how 
sweet  y*  living  death  of  the  cloister !  How  good 
that  must  needs  be  which  had  the  suffrages  of 
Chiysostom  the  golden-mouthed,  and  holy  Am- 
brose, and  our  own  Anselm !  How  peacefull, 
to  take  wing  like  y*  dove,  and  fly  away  from  a 
naughty  world,  and  be  at  rest !  How  brave,  to 
live  alone,  like  St  Antony,  in  the  desert !  only, 
I  would  have  had  some  books  with  me  in  my 
cave,  and  'tis  uncertayn  whether  St.  Antony  had 
knowledge  of  letters,  beyond  y*  heaven-taught 
lesson,  '  God  is  love'  ...  for  methought  so  much 
reflection  and  no  action  would  be  too  much  for  a 
woman's  mind  to  bear — I  might  goe  mad :  and  I 
remembered  me  how  the  dove  that  gladly  flew 
away  from  the  ark,  gladly  flew  back,  and  abode 
in  y*  ark  till  such  time  as  a  new  home  was  ready 
for  her.  And  methought,  cannot  I  live  apart 
from  sin  here,  and  now ;  and  as  to  sorrow,  where 
can  we  live  apart  from  thati  Sure,  we  may  live 
on  y*  skirts  of  the  world  in  a  spiritt  as  truly  un- 
wordlie  as  though  we  were  altogether  out  of  it  : 
and  here  I  may  come  and  go,  and  range  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  love  other  folks'  children,  and  read 
my  Psalter,  and  pore  over  the  sayings  of  the 
wise  men  of  old,  and  look  on  the  £u;es  I  love, 
and  sit  at  the  feet  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcure.  Soe, 
there,  Meg,  are  my  poor  reasons  for  not  caring 
to  be  a  nun.  Our  deare  Lord  is  in  himself  all 
that  our  highest,  holiest  affections  can  seek  or 
comprehend ;  for  he  made  these  our  hearts ;  he 
gave  us  these  our  affections ;  and  through  them 
Uie  Spirit  speaks.  Aspiring  to  their  source,  they 
rise  up  like  the  white  smoke  and  bright  flame ; 
while,  on  earth,  if  left  unmastered,  they  bum, 
suffocate,  and  destroy.  Tet  they  have  their 
naturall  and  innocent  outlets  even  here ;  and  a 
woman  may  warm  herself  by  them  without 
icorching,  and  yet  be  neither  a  wife  nor  a  nun." 

Ever  since  father's  speech  to  us  in  y«  pavillion, 
we  have  beene  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  neither 
have  any  of  us  said  that  aught  of  the  things  we 
possessed  were  our  own,  but  we  have  had  all 
things  in  common.  And  we  have  eaten  our  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart. 

This  afternoon,  expressing  to  father  my  grate- 
frill  sense  of  our  present  happiness  ....**  Yes, 
Meg,"  returns  he,  ''I,  too,  am  deeply  thankfrU 
for  this  breathing  space." 

*'  Do  you  look  on  it  as  no  more,  then  t"  I  sayd. 

"  As  no  more,  Meg :  we  shall  have  a  thunder^ 
clap  by-and-by.  Look  out  on  the  Thames.  See 
how  unwontedlie  clear  it  is,  and  how  low  the 

swallows  fly How  distinctlie  we  see  the 

green  sedges  on  Battersea  bank,  and  their  re- 
flected images  in  the  water.  We  can  almost 
discern  the  features  of  those  poor  knaves  digging 
in  the  cabbage  gardens,  and  hear  'em  talk,  so 
still  is  y  air.  Have  you  ne'er  before  noted  these 
signs?" 


"  A  storm  if  brewing,"  I  sayd. 

"Aye,  we  shall  have  a  lightning-flash  anon. 
So  stiJl,  Meg,  is  also  our  moral  atmosphere  just 
now.  God  is  giving  us  a  breathing  space,  as  he 
did  to  the  Eg3rptians  before  the  plague  of  hail, 
that  they  might  gather  their  live  stock  within 
doors.  Let  us  take  for  example  them  that  be- 
lieved and  obeyed  him ;  and  improve  this  holy 
pause." 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  few  heavie  drops  fell 
agaynst  the  window  pane,  and  were  seene  by 
both.     Our  eyes  met ;  and  I  felt  a  silent  pang. 

**Five  days  before  the  Passover,"  resum^ 
fether,  **  ail  seemed  as  still  and  quiet  as  we  are 
now;  but  Jesus  knew  his  hour  was  at  hand. 
E'en  while  he  yet  spake  familiarly  among  the 
people,  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  and 
they  that  stood  by  said  it  thundered;  but  he 
knew  it  for  the  voice  of  his  dear  Father.  Let 
us,  in  like  manner,  when  the  clap  cometh,  r^ 
cognise  in  it  the  voice  of  God,  and  not  be  afraid 
with  any  amazement." 


Gammer  Gumey  is  dead,  and  I  must  say  I  am 
glad  of  it.  The  change,  to  her,  must  be  blessed, 
and  there  seemed  some  danger  lest,  after  having 
escaped  being  ducked  for  a  witch,  she  shoulde 
have  been  burnt  for  a  heretic.  Father  looked  on 
her  as  an  obstinate  old  woman ;  Will  counted 
her  little  short  of  a  saint  and  prophetess,  and 
kept  her  well  supplied  vrith  alle  she  could  need. 
Latterly  she  was  stone  deaf;  so  'tis  a  happy  re- 
lease. 

The  settled  purpose  of  father's  soul,  just  now, 
is  to  make  up  a  marriage  between  Mercy  and  Dr. 
Clement.  'Tis  high  advancement  for  her,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  old  liking  between 
'em  we  never  knew  of 


Though  seme  months  have  passed  since  my 
father  uttered  his  warning  voice,  and  all  continues 
to  go  quiet,  I  cannot  forbear,  now  and  then,  to 
call  his  monition  to  mind,  and  look  about  for  the 
cloud  that  is  to  bring  the  thunder-clap ;  but  the 
expectation  sobers  rather  than  saddens  me. 

This  morning,  leaning  over  the  river  wall,  I 
was  startled  by  the  cold,  damp  hand  of  some  one 
from  behind  being  laid  on  mine.  At  the  same 
time  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed,  **  Canst  tell  us, 
mistress,  why  fools  have  hot  heads  and  hands  icy 
coldl" 

I  made  answer,  *'  Canst  tell  me,  Patteson,  why 
fools  should  stray  out  of  bounds!" 

"Why,  that's  what  fools  do  every  day,"  he 
readily  replied;  "but  this  is  All  Fools'  Day, 
mine  own  special  holiday ;  and  I  told  my  Lord 
Mayor  overnight,  that  if  he  lookt  for  a  fool  this 
morning,  he  must  look  in  the  glass.  In  sooth, 
mistress  Meg,  I  should  by  rights  wear  the  gold 
chain  and  he  the  motley ;  for  a  proper  fool  he  is, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  when  his  year's  service  to  me 
is  out.  The  worst  o'  these  Lord  Mayors  is,  that 
we  can't  part  with  'em  till  their  time's  up.  Why 
now,  this  present  one  hath  not  so  n^nch  under- 
standing as  would  foot  an  old  stocking ;  'twas 
but  yesterday  when,  in  quality  of  my  taster,  he 
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civilly  enough  makes  over  to  me  a  half-eaten 
plate  of  gurnet,  which  I  wave  aside,  thus,  saj- 
ing,  I  eat  no  fish  of  which  I  cannot  affinn  '  rari 
sunt  boni,'  few  are  the  bones  .  .  .  and  I  protest 
to  jou  he  knew  it  not  for  fooPs  latin.  Thus  Tm 
driven,  from  mere  discouragement,  to  leave  prat- 
ing for  listening,  which  thou  knowest,  mistress, 
is  no  fool's  office ;  and  among  y*  sundrie  matters 
I  hear  at  my  lord's  table  ...  for  he  minds  not 
what  he  says  before  his  servants,  thereby  giving 

new  proof  'tis  he  shoulde  wear  the  motley 

I  note  his  saying  that  y*  king's  private  marriage 
will  assuredlie  be  made  publick  this  coming 
Easter,  and  my  Lady  Anne  wilt  be  crowned  .  .  . 
more  by  token,  he  knows  y*  merchant  that  will 
supply  the  Genoa  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  and 
the  masquers  that  are  to  enact  the  pageant. 
For  the  love  o'  safety,  then,  mistress  Meg,  bid 
thy  good  father  e^en  take  a  fool's  advice,  and  eat 
humble  pie  betimes,  for,  doubt  not  this  proud 
madam  to  be  as  vindictive  as  Herodias,  and  one 
that,  unless  he  appease  her  full  early,  will  have 
his  head  set  before  her  in  a  charger.  IVe  said 
my  say." 

Three  bishops  have  been  here  this  forenoon,  to 
bid  father  to  y*  coronation,  and  offer  him  twenty 
pounds  to  provide  his  dress;  but  father  hath, 
with  courtcsie,  declined  to  be  present.  After 
much  friendly  pressing,  they  parted,  seemingly 
on  good  terms ;  but  I  have  misgivings  of  y*  issue. 


A  ridiculous  charge  hath  been  got  up  'gainst 
dear  father ;  no  less  than  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. One  Pamell  complaineth  of  a  decree  given 
aga3mst  him  in  favour  of  one  Vaughan,  whose 
wife,  he  deponeth,  gave  father  a  gilt  flaggon. 
To  y"  noc  small  surprise  of  the  Council,  father 
admitted  that  she  had  done  soe:  '*But,  my 
lords,'*  proceeded  he,  when  they  had  uttered  a 
few  sentences  of  reprehension  somewhat  too  ex- 
oltantlie,  "  will  ye  list  the  conclusion  of  the  talel 
I  bade  my  butler  fill  the  cup  with  wine,  and 
having  drunk  her  health,  I  made  her  pledge  me, 
and  then  restored  her  the  gift,  and  would  not 
take  it  again." 

As  innocent  a  matter,  touching  the  offering 
him  a  pair  of  gloves  containing  forty  pounds,  and 
his  taking  the  first  and  returning  the  last,  saying 
he  preferred  his  gloves  without  lining,  hath  been 
made  publick  with  like  triumph  to  his  own  good 
fiune ;  but  alack !  these  feathers  show  which  way 
sets  the  wind. 


WORDSWORTH,  BYRON,  SCOTT,  AND 
SHELLEY. 

¥ILLIAM  WORDSWORTH  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  exercised  a  deeper  and 
moro  permanent  influence  upon  the  literature 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  our  age,  than  any  of 
the  great  poets  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  In  propor- 
tion as  his  fame  was  of  slower  growth,  and  his 
poems  were  longer  In  making  their  way  to  the 
understanding  and  affections  of  his  countiymen, 
■o  their  roots  seem  to  have  struck  deeper  down, 


and  the  crown  of  gkuy  that  eocncles  h»  mfla- 
oiy  is  of  gold,  that  has  been  purified  and  brigb^ 
ened  by  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  it  baa 
passed.  Tennyson  says  of  the  Unreate  wreatk 
which  he  so  deservedly  wears,  that  it  is 
Oroencr  from  the  brows 
CM'taim  wtio  Qttersd  nothing  base. 

And  this,  which  seems  at  first  sight  negative 
praise,  is,  in  reality,  a  proof  of  exquisite  diacem- 
ment ;  for  it  is  just  that  which  constitutes  the 
marked  distinction  between  Wordsworth  and  ths 
other  really  original  poets  who  are  likely  to  ahan 
with  him  the  honor  of  representing  poetical!  j  te 
posterity  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centmj. 
In  their  crowns  there  is  alloy,  both  moral  and 
intellectual.  His  may  not  be  of  so  imperial  a 
fashion ;  the  gems  that  stud  it  may  be  less  daa- 
zling,  but  the  gold  is  of  ethereal  temper,  ai^ 
there  is  no  taint  upon  his  robe.  Weakness,  in- 
completeness, imperfection  he  had,  for  he  was  a 
mortal  man  of  limited  faculties,  but  spotless  pa- 
rity is  not  to  be  denied  him — ^he  uttered  nothing 
base.  Our  readers  will  anticipate  us  in  ranking 
with  him,  as  the  representative  poets  of  their 
age,  Byron,  Scott,  and  Shelley.  Of  each  ti 
these  we  shall  say  a  few  words,  especially  in 
this  representative  character. 

Lord  Byron's  poems  are  the  actual  life-expeii- 
ence  of  a  man  whose  birth  and  fortune  enabled 
him  to  mix  with  the  highest  society,  and  whose 
character  led  him  to  select  for  his  choice  that 
portion  of  it  which  pursued  pleasure  as  the  main 
if  not  the  sole  object  of  existence.  'Under  a  thzn 
disguise  of  name,  country,  apd  outward  incident, 
they  present  us  with  the  desires  which  actuated* 
the  passions  which  agitated,  and  the  characters 
which  were  the  ideals  of  the  feshionable  men  and 
women  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century.  Lim- 
ited and  monotonous  as  they  are  in  their  essen- 
tial nature,  ringing  perpetual  changes  upon  aam 
passion  and  one  phase  of  passion,  the  brilliance 
of  their  diction,  the  voluptuous  melody  of  their 
verse,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  their  scenery, 
well  enough  represent  that  life  of  the  richer 
classes,  which  chases  with  outstretched  arms  aD 
the  Protean  forms  of  pleasure,  only  to  find  the 
subtle  essence  escape  as  soon  as  grasped,  leaving 
behind  in  its  place  weariness,  disappointment, 
and  joyless  stagnation.  The  loftiest  joys  they 
paint  are  the  thrillings  of  the  sense,  the  raptures 
of  a  fine  nervous  organization ;  their  pathos  is 
the  regret,  and  their  vrisdom  the  languor  and  the 
satiety  of  the  jaded  voluptuary.  These  form  the 
staple,  the  woof  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  and 
with  it  is  enwoven  all  that  which  gives  outward 
variety  and  incessant  stimulating  novelty  to  the 
pursuits  of  an  Englishman  of  fashion.  These  pur> 
suits  are  as  numerous,  as  absorbing,  and  demand 
as  much  activity  of  a  kind  as  those  of  the  student 
or  the  man  of  business.  Among  them  will  be 
found  those  upon  which  the  student  and  the  man 
j  of  business  are  employed,  though  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  with  a  different  aim.  Thus  we  fre- 
\  quently  see  among  the  votaries  of  pleasure  men 
who  are  fond  of  literature,  of  art,  of  politics,  of 
foreign  travel,  of  all  manly  and  active  enterprise. 
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but  all  these  will  be  pursued,  not  as  duties  to 
be  done,  in  an  earnest,  hopeful,  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  "  that  scorns  delights  and  lives  laborious 
days,"  but  for  amusement,  for  immediate  pleas- 
ure to  be  reaped,  as  a  resource  against  ennui 
and  vacuity,  to  which  none  but  the  weakest  and 
most  efieminate  nature  will  succumb.  This  dif- 
ference of  object  and  of  motive  necessitates  a 
difierence  in  the  value  of  the  results.  The  soil, 
which  is  plowed  superficially,  and  for  a  quick 
return,  will  bear  but  frail  ajid  fading  flowers ; 
the  planter  of  oaks  must  toil  in  faiUi  and  par 
tience,  and  sublime  confidence  in  the  future. 
And  so,  into  whatever  field  the  wide  and  restless 
energies  of  men  like  Lord  Byron  carry  them, 
they  bring  home  no  treasures  that  will  endure- 
no  marble  of  which  world-lasting  statue  or  palac« 
may  be  hewn  or  built — ^no  iron,  of  which  worid- 
flubduing  machines  may  be  wrought.  Poems, 
pictures,  history,  science,  the  magnificence  and 
loveliness  of  Nature,  cities  of  old  renown,  ad- 
ventures of  desperate  excitement,  new  manners, 
languages,  and  characters,  supply  them  with  aa 
ever  fresh  flow  of  sensation  and  emotion,  keep 
the  senses  and  the  faculties  cognate  with  sense 
in  a  pleasant  activity,  but  no  well-based  general- 
ization is  gained  for  the  understanding;  facts 
are  not  even  carefully  observed  and  honestly 
studied ;  pleasant  sensation  was  the  object,  and 
that  once  obtained,  there  is  no  mote  worth  in 
that  which  produced  it,  though  in  it  may  lie  a 
law  of  God*8  manifestation,  one  of  those  spirit- 
ual facts,  to  know  and  obey  which  would  seem 
the  chief  purpose  of  man's  existence,  to  discover 
and  make  them  known,  the  noblest  glory  and 
highest  function  of  genius.  It  ii  in  this  spirit 
that  Lord  Byron  has  questioned  Life :  '*  Oh  I 
where  can  pleasure  be  found  1"  and  Life,  echo-, 
like,  would  only  answer,  "Where!"  It  is  be- 
cause he  put  that  question  more  earnestly,  lived 
up  to  its  spirit  more  fearlessly,  and  more  faith- 
fhlly  and  experhnentally  reported  the  answer, 
that  he  is  so  eminently  a  representative  poet-*- 
representative  of  what  a  large  and  impojtant 
class  in  every  country  actually  is,  of  what  a  far 
larger  class  aspires  to  be.  It  is  in  his  feariess 
attempt  at  solving  the  problem  of  life  in  his  own 
way,  his  complete  discomfiture,  and  his  unshrink- 
ing exhibition  of  that  discomfiture,  that  the  ab- 
solute and  permanent  value  of  his  social  teachr 
ing  consists.  For  he  was  endowed  with  such 
gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  so  highly  placed,  so 
made  to  attract  and  fascinate,  adorned  with  such 
beauty  and  grace,  with  such  splendor  of  talents, 
with  such  quick  susceptibility  to  impressions, 
with  such  healthy  activity  of  mind,  with  such 
rich  flow  of  speech,  with  such  vast  capacity  of 
enjoyment,  that  no  one  is  likely  to  make  the  ex- 
periment he  made  from  a  higher  vantage-ground, 
with  more  chances  of  success.  And  the  result 
of  his  experience  he  has  given  to  the  world,  and 
has  thrown  over  the  whole  the  charm  of  a  clear, 
vigorous,  animated  style,  at  once  masculine,  and 
easy,  and  polished,  sparkling  with  beauty,  in- 
stinct with  life,  movement,  and  variety ;  by 
turns  calm,  voluptuous,  impassioned,  enthusias- 


tic, terse,  and  witty,  and  always  most  prominent 
that  unstudied  grace,  that  Rubens-like  facility 
of  touch,  which  irresistibly  impresses  the  reader 
with  a  sense  of  power,  of  strength  not  put  fully 
forth,  of  resources  carelessly  flowing  out  with 
exhaustless  prodigality,  not  husbanded  with  timid 
anxiety,  and  exhibited  with  pompous  ostentation. 
It  is  the  combination  of  these  qualities  of  the 
artist,  with  his  peculiar  fearlessness  and  honesty 
of  avowal — ^his  plain,  unvarnished  expression  of 
what  he  found  pleasant,  and  chose  for  his  good, 
that  will  ever  give  him  a  high,  if  not  almost  the 
highest  place  among  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  even  with  those  readers  who  perceive 
and  lament  the  W(»thlessness  of  his  matter,  the 
superficiality  and  scantiness  of  his  knowledge, 
the  want  of  purity  and  elevation  in  his  life  and 
character.  Those  will  best  appreciate  his  won- 
derful talents  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  his  countless  imitators,  who  have  admirably 
succeeded  in  re-producing  his  bad  morality,  hb 
superficial  thoughts,  and  his  characterless  por- 
traits, without  the  fervor  of  his  feeling,  the  keen- 
ness of  his  sensations,  the  ease  and  vigor  of  his 
language,  the  flash  of  his  wit,  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  the  manly  common-sense  which 
redeemed  and  gave  value  to  what  else  had  been 
entirely  worthless. 

If  the  name  of  Lord  Byron  naturally  links  it- 
self with  the  fashionable  life  of  great  cities; 
with  circles  where  men  and  women  live  mutually 
to  attract  and  please  each  other ;  where  the  pas- 
sions are  cherished  as  stimulants  and  resources 
against  ennui,  are  fostered  by  luxurious  idleness, 
and  heightened  by  all  the  aids  that  an  old  and 
elaborate  material  civilization  can  add  to  the 
charms  of  beauty,  and  the  excitements  of  brilliant 
assemblies ;  where  art  and  literature  are  degraded 
into  handmaids  and  bondslaves  of  sensuality ; 
where  the  vanity  of  social  distinction  fires  the 
tongue  of  the  eloquent  speaker,  wakens  the  harp 
of  the  poet,  colors  the  canvas  of  the  painter, 
moulds  the  manners  and  sways  the  actions, 
directs  even  the  loves  and  the  hatreds  of  all ;  no 
less  naturally  does  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
stand  as  the  symbol  and  representative  of  the 
life  and  tastes  of  the  country  aristocracy,  who 
bear  the  titles  and  hold  the  lands  of  the  feudal 
barons,  and  of  the  country  gentlemen  whose 
habits  and  manners  are  in  such  perfect  contrast 
to  those  of  the  Squire  Westerns  to  whose  places 
they  have  succeeded.  Possessing  in  a  high 
degree  the  active  and  athletic  frame,  the  robust 
health,  the  hardy  training,  the  vigorous  nerve, 
the  bold  spirit,  the  firank  bewig,  and  the  genial 
kindness  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  olden  time,  he 
could  heartily  a^^reciate  and  unhesitatingly  ap- 
prove all  that  time  and  revolution  had  spared  of 
feudal  dominion  and  territorial  grandeur.  The 
ancient  loyalty,  so  happily  tempering  the  firm- 
ness of  a  principle  with  the  fervor  of  a  feeling, 
never  beat  higher  in  the  heart  of  a  cavalier  of  the 
seventeenth  than  in  that  of  the  Scottish  advocate 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Every  one  will  re- 
member that  he  refused  to  write  a  life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  because  in  reference  to  her  con- 
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duct,  his  feelings  were  at  yariance  with  his  judg- 
ment.   And  in  painting  those  old  times  in  which 
his  imagination  delighted  to  revel,  all  that  would 
most  have  revolted  our  modem  mildness  of  man- 
ners, and  shocked  our  modem  sense  of  justice, 
was  softened  down  or  dropped  out  of  sight,  and 
the  nobler  features  of  those  ages,  their  courage, 
their  devotion,  their  strength  and  cleamess  of 
purpose,  their  marked  individuality  of  character, 
their  impulses  of  heroism  and  delicacy,  their 
manly  enterprise,  their  picturesque  costumes  and 
manners  of  life,  were  all  brought  into  bold  relief, 
and  placed  before  the  reader  with  such  fullness 
of  detail,  in  such  grandeur  of  outline,  in  such 
bright  and  vivid  colormg,  as  gave  even  to  the 
unimaginative  a  more  distinct  conception  of,  and 
a  more  lively  sympathy  with  the  past  than  they 
could  gain  for  themselves  of  the  present,  as  it 
was  whirling  and  roaring  round  them,  confusing 
them  with  its  shifting  of  hues  and  forms,  and 
stunning  them  with  its  hurricane  of  noises.    And 
apart  from  the  fascination  which  History,  so  pre- 
sented, must  have  for  the  descendants  of  men 
and  classes  of  historical  renown,  for  the  heredi- 
tary rulers  and  the  privileged  families  of  a  great 
country,  and  though  probably  the  creator  of  the 
splendid  pageantry  was  definitely  conscious  of 
no  such  purpose,  yet  there  must  have  mingled 
with  this  fascination,  and  have  infused  into  it  a 
deeper  and  more  personal  feeling,  the  regretful 
sense  that  the  state  of  society  so  glowingly  de- 
picted had  passed  away — a  foreboding  that  even 
its  last  vestiges  were  fast  disappearing  before  the 
wave  of  democratic  equality,  and  the  uprising  of 
a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  intellect.     If  at 
the  time  those  fiunous  verse  and  prose  romances 
came  upon  the  world  in  a  marvelously  rapid  suc- 
cession, all  that  the  public  were  conscious  of  was 
a  blind  pleasure  and  unreflecting  delight,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  in  an  age  of  revolution  they  raised 
up  before  it  in  a  transformed  and  glorified  life  the 
characters,  the  institutions,  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  an  age  of  absolute  government  by 
the  strong  arm  or  by  divine  right^-of  an  age  of 
impUcit  belief,  inspiring  heroic  action,  sanction- 
ing romantic  tenderness,  harmonizing  and  actu- 
ating all  the  virtues  that  adorn  and  elevate  Men 
humanity ;  and  that  since  then  there  has  arisen 
in  our  country  a  thoughtful  reverence  and  love 
for  the  past — a  sense  of  the  livingness  and  value 
of  our  history — a  desire  and  a  determination  to 
appreciate  and  comprehend,  and  so  not  forfeit, 
the  inheritance  of  wisdom,  forethought,  brave 
action,  and  noble  self-denial,  which  our  ancestors 
have  bequeathed  to  us.     How  many  false  and 
puerile  forms  this  feeling  has  taken  it  does  not 
fall  within  our  present  scope  to  notice.    In  spite 
of  white  waistcoat  politics  and  I^igin  pedantries, 
the  feeling  is  a  wise  and  a  noble  one—one  which 
is  the  surety  and  the  safeguard  of  progress ;  and 
that  much  of  it  is  owing  to  the  interest  excited 
so  widely  and  so  deeply  by  Sir  Walter  Scott*s 
writings,  those  will  be  least  disposed  to  deny  who 
have  thought  most  on  the  causes  which  mould  a 
nation*8  character,  and  the  influences  which  work 
out  a  nation^s  destiny. 


It  is  in  no  fimcifiil  or  arbitrary  spirit  of  sysi 
that,  while  we  assign  to  Byron  the  emptze  < 
the  world  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure,  and 
the  mainspring  of  Scott*s  popularity  in  the  i 
of  old  historical  traditions  over  a  landed  azis^ 
tocracy,  and  the  longing  regret  with  which  th#]r 
look  back  to  a  state  of  society  passed  or  rapid^ 
passing  away,  we  should  regard  Shelley  as  oit 
poetical  representative  of  those  whose  hopes  sad 
aspirations  and  affections  rash  forward  to  em- 
brace the  great  Hereafter,  and  dwell  in  rapturooi 
anticipation  on  the  coming  of  the  golden  ye«r, 
the  reign  of  universal  freedom,  and  the  estabh^K 
ment  of  universal  brotherhood.  By  nature  asd 
by  circumstance  he  was  marvelously  fitted  for}m 
task — gentle,  sensitive,  and  fervid,  he  shrank 
from  the  least  touch  of  wrong,  and  hated  injruUoi 
with  the  zeal  and  passion  of  a  martyr ;  while,  as 
if  to  point  him  unmistakably  to  his  mission,  aad 
consecrate  him  by  the  divine  ordination  of  &cts, 
he  was  subjected  at  his  first  entrance  into  hfe  t» 
treatment,  both  from  constituted  authority  aol 
family  connection,  so  unnecessarily  harsh,  so 
stupidly  crael,  as  would  have  driven  a  iptozk 
man  into  reckless  dissipation,  a  weaker  man  zz^ 
silent  despair.     **  Most  men,**  he  says  hiTn«*>lf, 

**  Are  cradled  Into  poetry  by  wrong ; 
Tbey  learn  in  snllbrinf  wbst  tbey  teach  in  soDg." 

Whether  this  be  the  best  or  most  usual  training 
for  the  poet  may  well  be  doubted,  but  it  is  quite 
indubitable  that  such  discipline  will  soonest  open 
a  man*8  eyes  to  the  evils  of  existing  institutions, 
and  the  vices  of  old  societies ;  and  will  lend  to 
his  invectives  that  passion  which  raises  them 
above  satire — to  his  schemes,  that  enthusiasm 
which  redeems  them  from  being  crotchets ;  will 
tum  his  abstract  abhorrence  of  oppression  into 
hatred  against  the  oppressors — his  loathing  of 
conruption  into  a  withering  scom  and  contempt 
for  tyrants  and  their  tools,  the  knaves  and  hypo- 
crites who  use  holy  names  and  noble  offices  to 
promote  their  selfish  ends,  and  to  fetter  and  en> 
slave  their  brother  men.  And  so  it  happened 
with  Shelley.  The  feelings  of  poignant  anguish 
and  bitter  indignation,  which  had  been  roused 
in  him  by  craelty  and  injustice  toward  himsell^ 
colored  all  his  views  of  society,  and  at  once 
sharpened  his  hostility  to  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  his  country,  and  lent  more  glowing 
colors  to  the  rainbow  of  promise  that  beamed 
upon  him  from  the  distance,  through  the  storm 
of  bloodshed  and  revolution.  Add  to  to  this, 
that  his  mind  was  ill-trained,  and  not  well  fur- 
nished with  facts ;  that  he  reveled  with  the  de- 
light of  an  eagle  on  the  wing  in  the  most  audacious 
speculations,  and  was  drawn  on  by  the  force  of 
mental  gravitation  toward  the  boldest  and  most 
startling  conclusions ;  that  he  was  at  once  pure 
and  impassioned — sensuous  and  spiritual ;  that 
he  could  draw  from  form,  color,  and  sound  a 
voluptuous  enjoyment,  keener  and  more  intense 
than  the  grosser  animal  sensations  of  ordinary 
men;  that  his  intellect  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  absolute  trath,  after  central  being,  after  a 
living  personal  unity  of  all  things.  Thus  he 
united  in  himself  many  of  the  mightiest  tenden- 
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dem  of  our  time — its  democratic,  its  skeptical,  its 
pantheistic,  its  socialistic  spirit  {  and  thus  he  has 
becx>me  the  darling  and  the  watchword  of  those 
who  aim  at  reconstructing  society,  in  its  forms, 
in  its  principles,  and  in  its  belie& — who  regard 
the  past  as  an  unmitigated  failure,  as  an  entire 
mistake — who  would  welcome  the  deluge  for  the 
sake  of  the  new  world  that  would  rise  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters.    Nor  has  their  affec- 
tionate admiration  been  ill-hestowed.     With  one 
exception,  a  more  glorious  poet  has  not  been 
given  to  the  English  nation ;  and  if  we  make  one 
exception,  it  is  because  Shakspeare  was  a  man 
of  profounder  insight,  of  calmer  temperament,  of 
wider  experience,  of  more  extensive  knowledge ; 
a  greater  philosopher,  in  fact,  and  a  wiser  man ; 
not  because  he  possessed  more  vital  heat,  more 
fusing,  shaping  power  of  imagination,  or  a  more 
genuine  poetic  impulse  and  inspiration.     After 
the  passions  and  the  theories,  which  supplied 
Shelley  with  the  subject-matter  of  his  poems 
have  died  away  and  become  mere  matters  of  his- 
tory, there  will  still  remain  a  song,  such  as  mortal 
man  never  sung  before,  of  inarticulate  rapture 
and  of  freezing  pain— of  a  blinding  light  of  truth 
and  a  dazzling  weight  of  glory,  translated  into  En- 
glish speech,  as  colored  as  a  painted  window,  as 
suggestive,  as  penetrating,  as  intense  as  music. 
We  have  assigned  to  three  great  poets  of  our 
age  the  function  of  representing  three  classes, 
distinct  in  character,  position,  and  taste.     But 
as  these  classes  intermingle  and  become  confused 
in  life,  so  that  individuals  may  partake  of  the  ele- 
ments of  all  three,  and,  in  fact,  no  one  individual 
can  be  exactly  defined  by  his  class  type,  so  the 
poets  that  represent  them  have,  of  course  an  in- 
fluence and  a  popularity  that  extend  far  beyond 
the  classes  to  whose  peculiar  characteristics  and 
predominant  tastes  we  have  assumed  them  to 
have  given  form  and  expression.     Men  read  for 
amusement,  to  enlarge  the  range  of  their  ideas 
and  sympathies,  to  stimulate  the  emotions  that 
are  sluggish  or  wearied  out ;  and  thus  the  poet 
is  not  only  the  interpreter  of  men  and  of  classes 
to  themselves,  but  represents  to  men  characters, 
modes  of  life,  and  social  phenomena  with  which 
they  are  before  unacquainted,  excites  interest, 
and  arouses  sympathy,  and  becomes  the  recon- 
ciler, by  causing  misunderstandings  to  vanish, 
as  each  man  and  each  class  comprehends  more 
fully  the  common  humanity  that  lies  under  the 
special  manifestation,  the  same  elemental  pas- 
sions and  affections,  the  same  wants,  the  same 
desires,  the  same  hopes,  the  same  beliefs,  the 
tame  duties.    It  is  thus  especially  that  poets  are 
teachers,  that  they  aid  in  strengthening  and 
civilizing  nations,  in  drawing  closer  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood. 

Wordsworth  has  said  of  himself;  "The  poet  is 
a  teacher.  I  wish  to  be  considered  as  a  teacher, 
or  as  nothing."  If  we  are  asked  wherein  lay  the 
value  of  his  teaching,  we  reply,  that  it  lay  mainly 
in  the  power  that  was  given  him  of  unfolding  the 
glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  material  world,  and 
in  bringing  consciously  before  the  minds  of  men 
the  high  moral  function  that  belonged  in  the 


human  economy  to  the  imagination,  and  in  there- 
by redeeming  the  faculties  of  sense  from  the  com- 
paratively low  and  servile  oflSce  of  ministering 
merely  to  the  animal  pleasures,  or  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  called  '*the  beaver  inventions." 
That  beside,  and  in  connection  with  this,  he  has 
shown  the  possibility  of  combining  a  state  of 
vivid  enjoyment,  even  of  intense  passion,  with 
the  activity  of  Uiought,  and  the  repose  of  con- 
templation. He  has,  moreover,  done  more  than 
any  poet  of  his  age  to  break  down  and  obliterate 
the  conventional  barriers  that,  in  our  disordered 
social  state,  divide  rich  and  poor  into  two  hostile 
nations ;  and  he  has  done  this,  not  by  bitter  and 
passionate  declamations  on  the  injustice  and 
vices  of  the  rich,  and  on  the  wrongs  and  virtues 
of  the  poor,  but  by  fixing  hit  imagination  on  the 
elemental  feelings,  which  are  the  same  in  all 
classes,  and  drawing  out  the  beauty  that  lies  in 
all  that  is  truly  natural  in  human  life.  Dirt, 
squalor,  disease,  vice,  and  hard-heartedness,  are 
not  natural  to  any  grade  of  life ;  where  they  are 
found,  they  are  man^s  work,  not  God's ;  and  the 
poet's  business  is  not  with  the  misery  of  man's 
making,  but  with  the  escape  from  that  misery 
revealed  to  those  that  have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears 
to  hear — ^we  mean,  that  no  true  poet  will  be 
merely  a  painter  of  that  which  is  low,  deformed, 
essentially  inhuman,  as  his  ultimate  and  highest 
aim,  though,  as  means,  he  may,  as  the  greatest 
poets  have  done,  use  them  to  move  and  rouse 
the  sleeping  soul.  This,  we  say,  in  answer  to 
those  that  asserted  that  Wordsworth  was  not  a 
true  painter  of  manners  and  character  firom  hum- 
ble life :  we  say  he  was,  for  that  he  painted,  as 
minutely  as  served  his  aim,  that  which  was  es- 
sential to  its  occupations  and  its  general  outward 
condition — that  which  it  must  be,  if  Christian 
men  are  to  look  upon  the  inequalities  of  wealth 
and  station  as  a  permanent  element  in  society. 
And  all  this  which  he  taught  in  his  writings,  he 
taught  equally  by  his  life.  And  furthermore,  he 
manifested  a  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
gift  of  genius,  and  refused  to  barter  its  free  exer- 
cise for  aught  that  the  worid  could  hold  out  to 
him,  either  to  terrify  or  to  seduce ;  and  he  lived 
to  prove,  not  only  that  the  free  exercise  of  poetic 
genius  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  bring- 
ing a  rich  harvest  of  joy  and  peace,  and  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  duty  well  discharged,  and  God's 
woric  done ;  but,  what  was  quite  as  much  needed 
in  our  time,  he  showed  that  for  the  support  and 
nourishment  of  poetic  inspiration,  no  stimulants 
of  social  vanity,  vicious  sensuality,  or  extravagant 
excitement,  were  requisite,  and  that  it  could 
flourish  in  the  highest  vigor  on  the  simple  in- 
fluence of  external  nature,  and  the  active  exer- 
cise of  the  famUy  affections. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER.* 

THE  knowledge  of  an  extensively  organized 
conspiracy  embittered  the  last  years  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  increased  his  constitu- 


*  Translated  fhxn  tlie  Froneh  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
with  omissions  sqd  additions,  by  Miss  Jane  SteieHand.        ^ 
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tional  meUdcholj.  His  attachment  to  Tzanko 
Zelo  made  him  linger  longer  at  his  summer 
palace  than  was  prudent  in  a  man  subject  to 
CTjsipelas.  The  wound  in  his  leg  re-opened 
with  very  unfavorable  symptoms,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  favorite  residence  in  a 
closed  litter  fi>r  St.  Petersburgh;  and  the  skill 
and  firmness  of  Mr.  Wyllie,  his  Scotch  surgeon, 
alone  saved  the  diseased  limb  from  amputation. 
As  soon  as  he  was  cured,  he  returned  again  to 
Tzarsko  Zelo,  where  the  spring  found  him  as 
usual  alone,  without  a  court  or  chamberlain,  only 
giving  audience  to  his  ministers  twice  a  week. 
His  existence  resembled  rather  that  of  an  ancho- 
rite weeping  for  the  sins  of  his  youth,  than  that 
of  a  great  emperor  who  makes  the  happiness  of 
his  people. 

He  regulated  his  time  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  in  summer  he  rose  at  five,  and  in  winter 
at  six  o'clock  every  morning,  and  as  soon  as  the 
duties  of  the  toilet  were  ended,  entered  his  cab- 
inet, in  which  the  greatest  order  was  observed. 

He  found  there  a  cambric  handkerchief  folded, 
and  a  packet  of  new  pens.  He  only  used  these 
pens  in  signing  his  name,  and  never  made  use 
of  them  again.  As  soon  as  he  had  concluded 
this  business,  he  descended  into  the  garden, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  a  conspiracy 
which  had  existed  two  years  against  his  life  and 
government,  he  walked  alone,  with  no  other 
guards  than  the  sentinels  always  stationed  be- 
fore the  palace  of  Alexander.  At  five  he  re- 
turned, to  dine  alone,  and  after  his  solitary  meal 
was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  melancholy  airs  played 
by  the  military  band  of  the  guard  regiment  on 
duty.  The  selection  of  the  music  was  always 
made  by  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  sink  to  re- 
pose, and  to  awake,  with  the  same  sombre  dis- 
positions and  feelings  which  had  been  his  com- 
panions throughout  the  day. 

His  empress,  Elizabeth,  lived  like  her  consort, 
in  profound  solitude,  watching  over  him  like  an 
invisible  angel.  Time  had  not  extinguished  in 
her  heart  the  profound  passion  with  which  the 
youthful  Czarowitz  had  inspired  her  at  first 
sight,  and  which  she  had  preserved  in  her  heart, 
pure  and  inviolate.  His  numerous  and  public 
infidelities  could  not  stifle  this  holy  and  beautiful 
attachment,  which  formed  at  once  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  woman. 

At  this  period  of  her  life,  the  empress  at  five- 
and-forty  retained  her  fine  shape  and  noble  car- 
riage, while  her  countenance  showed  the  remains 
of  considerable  beauty,  more  impaired  by  sorrow 
than  time.  Calumny  itself  had  never  dared  to 
aim  her  envenomed  shafts  at  one  so  eminently 
chaste  and  good.  Her  presence  demanded  the 
respect  due  to  virtue,  still  more  than  the  homage 
proper  to  her  elevated  rank. 

She  resembled  indeed  more  an  angel  exiled 
firom  heaven,  than  the  imperial  consort  of  a  prince 
who  ruled  a  large  portion  of  the  earth. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  the  last  he  was  destined 
to  see,  the  physicians  of  the  emperor  unanimous- 
ly recommended  a  journey  to  the  Crimea,  as  the 
best  medicine  he  could  take.    'Alexander  ap- 


peared perfectly  indiiierent  to  a  measure  whieb 
regarded  his  individual  benefit,  but  the  emprco, 
deeply  interested  in  any  event  likely  to  resuw 
her  husband's  health,  aaked  and  obtained  pe^ 
mission  to  accompany  him.  The  necesm;  prep- 
arations for  this  long  absence  overwhelniMl  it 
emperor  with  business,  and  for  a  fortnight  be 
rose  eariier,  and  went  to  bed  later,  than  int 
customary  to  him. 

In  the  month  of  June,  no  visible  alteratifl 
was  observed  in  his  appearance,  and  he  quitted 
St.  Petersburgh  after  a  service  had  been  chantd. 
to  bring  down  a  blessing  from  above  aaWs'ym- 
ney.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  empress,  bf 
faithful  coachman  Ivan,  and  some  officen  be- 
longing to  the  staff  of  General  Biebitcb.  Hi 
stopped  at  Warsaw  a  few^  days,  in  order  to  cel- 
ebrate the  birthday  of  his  brother,  the  Grand- 
Duke  Constantine,  and  arrived  at  Tangaroffia 
the  end  of  August,  1825.  Both  the  ilhutnos 
travelers  found  their  health  benefited  by  tbe 
change  of  scene  and  climate.  Alexander  took 
a  great  liking  to  TangaroflT,  a  small  town  on  the 
bcnrders  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  comprising  a  thoussod 
ill-built  houses,  of  which  a  sixth-part  alone  aie 
of  brick  and  stone,  while  the  remainder  peaanbfe 
wooden  cages  covered  with  dirt.  The  stieHi 
are  large,  but  then  they  have  no  pavement,  lai 
are  alternately  loaded  with  dost,  or  inondatd 
vrith  mud.  The  dust  rises  in  clouds,  which  ccfr 
ceals  alike  man  and  beast  under  a  thick  nE 
and  penetrates  every  where  the  carefully  doeed 
jalousies  with  which  the  houses  are  guarded, 
and  covers  the  garments  of  their  inhabitants 
The  food,  the  water,  are  loaded  with  it ;  and  the 
last  can  not  be  drunk  till  previously  boiled  ^ 
salt  of  tartar,  which  precipitates  it ;  a  precaution 
absolutely  necessary  to  free  it  fix)m  this  disagrefr 
able  and  dangerous  deposit. 

The  emperor  took  possession  of  the  governor  s 
house,  where  he  sometimes  slept  and  took  his 
meals.  His  abode  there  in  the  day-time  lare^J 
exceeded  two  hours.  The  rest  of  his  time  wtf 
passed  in  wandering  about  the  country  on  foo^ 
in  the  hot  dust  or  wet  mud.  No  weather  pu^ 
any  stop  to  his  out-door  exercise,  and  no  advice 
from  his  medical  attendant  nor  warning  from  the 
natives  of  Tangaroff,  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  the  slightest  precaution  against  the  fata^ 
autumnal  fever  of  the  country.  His  princip 
occupation  was  planning  and  planting  a  g^^ 
public  garden,  in  which  undertaking  he  was  as- 
sisted l^  an  Englishman  whom  he  had  hTOUght 
with  him  from  St.  Petersburgh  for  that  P«T^ 
He  frequently  slept  on  the  spot  on  a  camp-hed. 
with  his  head  resting  upon  a  leather  pillow. 

If  general  report  may  be  credited,  planting 
gardens  was  not  the  principal  object  that  en- 
grossed the  Russian  emperor's  attention  "^ 
was  said  to  be  employed  in  framing  a  new  con- 
stitution for  Russia,  and  unable  to  contend  ai 
St.  Petersburgh  with  the  prejudices  of  the  arii- 
tocracy,  had  retired  to  this  small  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  this  benefit  upon  his  en- 
slaved country. 

However  this  might  be/ttee  ^emnemt  did  no* 
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stay  long  at  a  time  at  Tangaroff,  where  his  em- 
presSf  unable  to  share  with  him  the  fatigues  of 
his  long  joumejSf  permanently  resided,  during 
his  frequent  absences  firom  his  head-quarters. 
Alexander,  in  fact,  made  rapid  excursions  to  the 
country  about  the  Don,  and  was  sometimes  at 
Tcherkask,  sometimes  at  Donetz.  He  was  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  Astracan,  when  Count 
WoronzofiT  in  person,  came  to  announce  to  his 
sovereign,  the  existence  of  the  mysterious  con- 
spiracy which  had  haunted  him  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  which  extended  to  the  Crimea,  where 
his  personal  presence  could  alone  appease  the 
general  discontent. 

The  prospect  of  traversing  three  hundred 
leagues  appeared  s  trifle  to  Alexander,  whom 
rapid  journeys  alone  diverted  from  his  oppressive 
melancholy.  He  announced  to  the  empress  his 
departure,  which  he  only  delayed  till  the  return 
of  a  messenger  he  had  sent  to  Alapka.  The  ex- 
pected courier  brought  new  details  of  the  con- 
spiracy, which  aimed  at  the  life,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  Alexander.  This  diicoveiy  agi- 
tated him  terribly.  He  rested  his  adung  head 
on  his  hands,  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  exclaimed, 
•*  Oh,  my  father,  my  fother!"  Though  it  was 
then  midnight,  he  caused  Count  Diebitch  to  be 
roused  fh>m  sleep  and  sununoned  into  his  pres- 
ence. The  general,  who  lodged  in  the  next 
house,  found  his  master  in  a  dreadfully  excited 
state,  now  traversing  the  ^>artment  with  hasty 
strides,  now  throwing  himself  upon  the  bed  vnth 
deep  sighs  and  convulsive  starts.  He  at  length 
became  cahn,  and  discussed  the  intelligence  con- 
veyed in  the  dispatches  of  Count  Woronzoff. 
He  then  dictated  two,  one  addressed  to  the  Vice- 
roy of  Poland,  the  other  to  the  Grand-Duke 
Nicholas. 

With  these  documents,  all  traces  of  his  terri- 
ble agitation  disappeared.  He  was  quite  calm, 
and  his  countenance  betrayed  nothhig  of  the 
emotion  that  had  harassed  him  the  preceding 
night. 

Count  Woronzoff,  notwithstanding  this  appa- 
rent calmness,  found  him  difficult  to  please,  and 
unusually  irritable,  for  Alexander  was  constitu- 
tionally sweet-tempered  and  patient.  He  did 
not  delay  his  journey  on  account  of  this  internal 
disquiet,  but  gave  orders  for  his  departure  firom 
Tangaroff,  wluch  he  fixed  for  the  following  day. 

His  ill-hiunor  increased  during  the  journey ; 
he  complained  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  and 
the  slowness  of  the  horses.  He  had  never  been 
known  to  grumble  before.  His  irritation  became 
more  apparent  when  Sir  James  Wyllie,  his  con- 
fidentiad  medical  attendant,  recommended  him  to 
take  some  precaution  against  the  frozen  winds 
of  the  autumn  *,  for  he  tl^ew  away  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience  the  cloak  and  pelisse  he  offered, 
and  braved  the  danger  he  had  been  entreated  to 
avoid.  His  imprudence  soon  produced  conse- 
quences. That  evening  he  caught  cold,  and 
coughed  incessantly,  and  the  following  day  on 
his  arrival  at  Orielofi^  an  intermittent  fever  ap- 
peared, which  soon  after,  aggravated  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  invalid,  turned  to  the  remittent 


fever  common  to  Tangaroff  and  its  environs  in 
the  autumn. 

The  emperor,  whose  increasing  malady  gave 
him  a  presage  of  his  approaching  death,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  return  to  the  empress,  and 
once  more  took  the  route  to  Tangaroff;  contrary 
to  the  prayers  of  Sir  James  Wyllie,  he  chose  to 
perform  a  part  of  the  journey  on  horseback,  but 
the  failure  of  his  strength  finally  forced  him  to 
re-enter  his  carriage.  He  entered  Tangaroff  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  and  swooned  the  moment 
he  came  into  the  governor's  house.  The  em- 
press, who  was  suffering  with  a  complamt  of  the 
heart,  forgot  her  malady,  while  watching  over 
her  dying  husband.  Change  of  place  only  in- 
creased the  fatal  fever  which  preyed  upon  his 
frame,  which  seemed  to  gather  strength  fh>m 
day  to  day.  On  the  eighth,  Wyllie  called  in 
Dr.  Stephiegen,  and  on  the  thirteenth  they  en- 
deavored to  counteract  the  affection  of  the  brain, 
and  wished  to  bleed  the  imperial  patient.  He 
would  not  submit  to  the  operation,  ^id  demanded 
iced-wat«r,  which  they  refused.  Their  denial 
irritated  him,  and  he  refeoted  every  thing  they 
offered  him,  with  displeasure.  These  learned 
men  were  unwise  to  deprive  the  suffering  prince 
of  the  water,  a  safe  and  harmless  beverage  in 
such  fevers.  In  fact,  nature  herself  sometimes, 
in  inspiring  the  wish,  provides  the  remedy.  The 
emperor,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  wrote  and 
sealed  a  letter,  when,  perceiving  the  taper  re- 
mained burning,  he  told  his  att^idant  to  extin- 
guish it,  in  words  that  plainly  expressed  hb 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  his 
malady.  "  Put  out  that  light,  my  friend,  or  the 
people  will  take  it  for  a  bier  cuidle,  and  will 
suppose  I  am  already  dead." 

On  the  fburteendi  of  November,  the  physi- 
cians again  urged  their  refractory  patient  to 
take  the  medicines  they  prescribed,  and  were 
seconded  by  the  prayers  of  the  empress.  He 
repulsed  them  vrith  some  haughtiness,  but  quick- 
ly repenting  of  his  hastiness  of  temper,  which  in 
fact  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  he 
said,  "  Attend  to  me,  Stephiegen,  and  you  too. 
Sir  Andrew  Wyllie.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  you,  but  you  plague  me  so  often  about 
your  medicine,  that  really  I  must  give  up  your 
company  if  you  will  talk  of  nothing  else.*'  He 
however  was  at  last  induced  to  take  a  dose  of 
calomel 

In  the  evening,  the  fever  had  made  such  fear- 
ful progress  that  it  appeared  necessary  to  call  in 
a  priest.  Sir  Andrew  Wyllie,  at  the  instance  of 
the  empress,  entered  the  chamber  of  the  dying 
prince,  and  approaching  his  bed  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  advised  him  "  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Most  High,  and  not  to  refuse  the  assistance  of 
religion  as  he  had  already  done  that  of  medi- 
cine." 

The  emperor  instantly  gave  his  consent.  Upon 
the  fifteenth,  at  five  o'ckx^k  in  the  morning,  a 
humble  village  priest  i^proached  the  imperial 
bed  to  receive  the  confession  of  his  expiring 
sovereign.  '*My  father,  God  must  be  mereiful 
to  kings,"  were  the  first  words  the  eaofSiot^d^^J^ 
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dressed  to  the  minister  of  religion;  "indeed 
they  require  it  so  much  more  than  other  men." 
In  this  sentence  all  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
the  despotic  ruler  of  a  great  people — his  terri- 
torial ambition,  his  jealousy,  his  political  ruses, 
his  distrusts,  and  over-confidences,  seem  to  be 
briefly  comprehended.  Then,  apparently  per- 
ceiving some  timidity  in  the  spiritual  confessor 
his  destiny  had  provided  for  him,  he  added, 
"  My  father,  treat  me  like  an  erring  man,  not  as 
an  emperor."  The  priest  drew  near  the  bed,  re- 
ceived the  confession  of  his  august  penitent,  and 
administered  to  him  the  last  sacraments. 

Then  having  been  infonned  of  the  emperor's 
pertinacity  in  rejecting  medicine,  he  urged  him 
to  give  up.this  fatal  obstinacy,  remarking,  "  that 
he  feared  God  would  consider  it  absolutely  sui- 
cidal." His  admonitions  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  prince,  who  recalled  Sir 
Andrew  Wyllie,  and,  giving  him  his  hand,  bade 
him  do  what  he  pleased  with  him.  Wyllie  took 
advantage  of  this  absolute  surrender,  to  apply 
twenty  leeches  to  the  head  of  the  emperor,  but 
the  appUcation  was  too  late,  the  burning  fever 
continually  increased,  and  the  sufferer  was  given 
over.  The  intelligence  filled  the  dying  chamber 
with  weeping  domestics,  who  tenderly  loved  their 
master. 

The  empress  still  occupied  her  place  by  the 
bed-side,  which  she  had  never  quitted  but  once, 
in  order  to  allow  her  dying  husband  to  unbosom 
himself  in  private  to  his  confessor.  She  returned 
to  the  post  assigned  her  by  conjugal  tenderness 
directly  the  priest  had  quitted  it. 

Two  hours  after  he  had  made  his  peace  with 
God,  Alexander  experienced  more  severe  pain 
than  he  had  yet  felt ;  "  Kings,"  said  he,  '*  suffer 
more  than  others."  He  haid  called  one  of  his 
attendants  to  listen  to  this  remark,  with  the  air 
of  one  communicating  a  secret.  He  stopped, 
and  then  as  if  recalling  something  he  had  for- 
gotten, said  in  a  whisper,  "  they  have  committed 
an  infamous  action." 

What  did  he  mean  by  those  words  1  Was  he 
suspicious  that  his  days  had  been  shortened  by 
poison  1  or  did  he  allude,  with  the  last  accents 
he  uttered,  to  the  barbarous  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  Paull  ^Eternity  can  alone  reveal  the 
secret  thoughts  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia. 

During  the  night,  the  dying  prince  lost  con- 
sciousness. At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Count  Biebitch  came  to  the  empress,  to  inform 
her  that  an  old  man,  named  Alexandrowitz,  had 
saved  many  Tartars  in  the  same  malady.  A  ray 
of  hope  entered  the  heart  of  the  imperial  consort 
at  this  information,  and  Sir  Andrew  Wyllie  or- 
dered him  to  be  sought  for  with  haste. 

This  interval  was  passed  by  the  empress  in 
prayer,  yet  she  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
those  of  her  husband,  watching  with  intense 
attention  the  beams  of  life  and  light  fading  in 
their  unconscious  gaze.  At  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  old  man  was  brought  into  the  imperial 
cipher  almost  by  force.  The  rank  of  the  pa- 
tient, perhaps,  inspiring  him  with  some  fear 
respecting  the  consequences  that  might  follow 


his  prescriptions,  caused  his  extreme  unwillBig- 
ness.  He  approached  the  bed,  lodted  at  1^ 
d3ring  sovereign,  and  shook  his  head.  He  was 
questioned  respecting  this  doubtftil  sign.  '*  It » 
too  late  to  give  him  medicine ;  besides,  those  I 
have  cured  were  not  sick  of  the  same  noalady.^ 

With  these  words  of  the  peasant  physidan, 
the  last  hopes  of  the  empress  vanished  ;  but  if 
pure  and  ardent  prayers  could  have  prevaibd 
with  God,  Alexander  would  have  been  saved. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  November,  according  te 
the  usual  method  of  measuring  time,  but  tm  the 
first  of  December,  if  we  follow  the  Russian  cal- 
endar, at  fifty  minutes  after  ten  in  the  momiii^, 
Alexander  Paulowitz,  Emperor  of  ail  the  Rw- 
sias,  expired.  The  empress,  bending  oTer  Im 
felt  the  departure  of  1km  last  breath.  She  lA- 
tered  a  bitter  ciy,  sank  upon  her  knees,  aad 
prayed.  After  some  minutes  passed  in  cob- 
munion  with  heaven,  she  rose,  closed  the  eyes 
of  her  deceased  lord,  composed  his  featoici, 
kissed  his  cold  and  livid  hands,  and  once  man 
knelt  and  prayed. 

The  physicians  entreated  her  to  lesTe  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  the  pious  empress  coi- 
sented  to  withdraw  to  her  own.  The  autopsj 
exhibited  the  same  appearance  g^ierally  diaoor- 
ered  in  those  subjects  whose  death  has  been 
caused  by  the  fever  of  the  country:  the  braia 
was  watery,  the  veins  of  the  head  were  gorged, 
and  the  liver  was  soft.  No  signs  of  poison  were 
discovered ;  the  death  of  the  emperor  was  in  the 
course  of  nature. 

The  body  of  the  emperor  lay  in  state,  oa  a 
platform  raised  in  an  apartment  of  the  house 
where  he  died.  The  presence-chamber  was  honf 
with  black,  and  the  bier  was  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  gold.  A  great  many  wax  tapers  limited 
up  the  gloomy  scene.  A  priest  at  Uie  head  oi 
the  bier  prayed  continually  for  the  repose  of  his 
deceased  sovereign's  soul.  Two  sentinels,  with 
drawn  swords,  watched  day  and  night  beside 
the  dead,  two  were  stationed  at  the  doors,  and 
two  stood  on  each  step  leading  to  the  bier. 
Every  person  received  at  the  door  a  lighted  ta- 
per, which  he  held  while  he  remained  in  the 
apartment.  The  empress  was  present  during 
these  masses,  but  she  always  fainted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service.  Crowds  of  people  united 
their  prayers  to  hers,  for  the  emperor  was  adored 
by  the  common  people.  The  corpse  of  Alex- 
ander I.  lay  in  state  twenty-one  days  before  ^ 
was  removed  to  the  Greek  monastery  of  St 
Alexander,  where  it  was  to  rest  before  its  de- 
parture for  interment  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

Upon  the  25th  December,  the  remains  of  the 
emperor  were  placed  on  a  funeral  car  drawn  by 
eight  horses,  covered  to  the  ground  with  black 
cloth  ornamented  with  the  escutcheoiu  of  the 
empire.  The  bier  rested  on  an  elevated  dais, 
carpeted  with  cloth  of  gold  ;  over  the  bier  was 
laid  a  flag  of  silver  tissue,  charged  with  the 
heraldic  insignia  proper  to  the  imperial  house. 
The  imperial  crown  was  placed  under  the  dais. 
Four  major-generals  held  the  cords  which  sup- 
ported the  diadem.  The  pepons  composing  the 
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lieusoliold  of  the  einpent^r  and  empress,  f<illowed 
the  bier  dressed  in  long  bltick  mantlet,  bearing 
in  their  hands  lighted  torehes.  The  CoBsackfl  of 
tlie  Don  every  minute  discharged  their  light  ar- 
tillery, while  the  sullen  booming  of  the  cannon 
added  to  the  solemnity  ofthe  imposing  sdene.  «* 
Upon  its  atrivEl  at  the  chorch,  the  body  was 
transferred  to  a  catafaico  covered  with  red  cloth, 
s^irmounted  by"  the  imperial  arms  in  gold,  dis- 
played on  cru^nson  velvet.  Two  steps  led  up  to 
the  platform  on  which  the  catafaJeo  was  placed. 
Four  columns  supported  the  dais  upon  which 
the  imperial  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  globe 
rested. 

The  catafaico  was  surrminded  by  curtains  of 
crimson  velvet  and  doth  of  gold,  and  four  massy 
candelabra,  at  the  four  comers  of  the  platform, 
bore  wax  tapers  sufficient  to  dispel  the  darkness, 
but  not  to  baxush  the  gloom  pervading  the  chiirch, 
whi<Sh  waa'hung  with  black,  embroidered  with 
white  crosses.  The  empress  made  an  attempt 
to  assist  at  this  f^meral  service,  but  her  feelings 
everpowered  her,  and  she  was  home  back  to  the 
palace  in  a  swoon ;  but  as  soon  as  she  came  to 
herself,  she  entered  the  private  chapel,  and  re- 
peated thete  the  same  prayers  then  reciting  in 
the  church  of  St.  Alexander. 

While  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
wete  on  their  way  to  their  last  home,  the  report 
ef  his  dangerous  state  which  had  been  forward- 
ed officially  to  the  G^rand-Duke  Nicholas,  was 
contradicted  by  another  document,  which  bore 
date  of  the  39th  of  November,  announcing  that 
considerable  amendment  had  taken  place  in  the 
emperor's  health,  who  had  recovered  flrom  a 
swoon  of  eight  hours*  duration,  and  had  not  only 
appeared  collected,  but  declared  himself  improved 
in  health. 

'Whether  this  was  a  political  ruse  of  the  con- 
spirators or  the  new'cmperor,  remains  quite  un- 
certain; however,  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  or- 
dered to  be  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Casan, 
at  which  the  empress-mother  and  the  Grand- 
Dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael  were  present.  The 
joyful  crowds  assembled  at  this  service  scarcely 
left  the  imperial  family  and  their  suite  ^  tree 
space  for  the  exercise  of  their  devotions.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  Te  Deum,  while  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  choir  were  rising  in  harmonious  concert 
to  heaven,  some  official  person  informed  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicholas,  that  a  courier  from  Taa- 
garoff  had  arrived  vrith  the  last  dispatch,  which 
he  refused  to  detiver  into  any  hand  but  his  own. 
Nicholas  was  conducted  into  the  sacristy,  and 
with  one  glance  at  the  messenger  divined  the 
nature  of  the  document  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer.  The  letter  he  presented  was  sealed 
with  black.  Nicholas  recognized  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  empress-consort,  and  hastily  opening 
it;  read  these  words : 

**  Our  angel  is  in  heaven  ;  I  still  exist  on  earth, 
bat  I  hope  soon  to  be  re-united  to  him:" 

The  bishop  was  summoned  into  the  sacristy 
by  the  new  emperor,  who  ga^  him  the  letter, 
with  directions  te  break  the  Iktal  tidings  it  con- 
tained to  the  empress-mother  with  the  tenderest 
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care.  He  then  returned  to  his  place  by  the  side 
of  his  august  parent,  who  alone,  of  the  thousands 
assembled  there,  had  perceived  his  absence. 

An  instant  after,  the  venerable  bishop  re-en- 
tered the  choir,  and  silenced  the  notes  of  praise 
and  exultation  with  a  motion  of  his  hand.  Every 
voice  became  mute,  and  the  stillness  of  death 
reigned  throughoMt  the  sacred  edifice.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gencrd  astonishment  and  attention 
he  walked  slowly  to  the  altar,  took  up  the  massy 
silver  crucifix  which  decorated  it,  and  throwing 
over  that  sjrmbol  of  earthly  sorrow  and  divine 
hope,  a  black  vmI,  he  approached  the  empress- 
mother,  and  gav^  het  the  crucifix  in  mourning 
to  kiss. 

The  empress  tittered  a  cry,  and  fell  with  her 
face  on  the  pavement;  she  comprehended  at 
once  that  her  eldest  son  was  dead. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  soon  realized  Che  sor^ 
rowfhl  hope  she  had  expressed.  Four  months 
after  the  death  of  her  consort  she  died  on  hes 
way  from  Tangaroff,  at  Beloff,  and  soon  rejoined 
him  she  had  pathetically  termed^  "  her  angel  in 
heaven.** 

The  historical  career  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander is  well  known  to  every  reader,  but  tb« 
minor  matters  of  every-day  life  mark  the  man, 
while  public  details  properly  denote  the  sovereign. 

The  fhults  of  Alexander  are  comprised  in  his 
infidelity  to  a  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  af- 
focticmate  wife.  He  respected  her  even  while 
wounding  her  delicate  feefings  by  his  criminal 
attachments  to  other  women.  After  many  years 
of  mental  pain,  the  injured  Elizabeth  gave  hira* 
the  choice  of  giving  her  up,  or  banishing  an  im- 
perious mistress,  by  whom  the  emperor  had  a 
numerous  family. 

Alexander  could  not  resolve  to  separate  for- 
ever from  his  amiable  and  virtuous  consort — he 
made  the  sacrifice  she  required  of  him. 

His  gaUantry  sometimes  placed  him  in  un- 
prineely  situatisns,  and  brought  him  in  contact 
with  peirsons  immeasurably  beneath  him.  He 
ones  fell  in  love  with  a  tailor's  wife  at  Warsaw, 
and  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  pretty  grisette,  construed  her  acceptance 
of  the  visit  he  proposed  making  her,  into  appro^ 
bation  of  fats  suit.  The  fair  Pole  was  too  sim- 
ple, and  had  been  too  virtuously  brought  up,  to 
comprehend  his  intentions.  Her  husband  was 
absent,  so  shs  thought  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  receive  the  imperial  visit  alone;  ^e  made, 
therefore^  a  pe-unhm  of  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's relations — rich  people  of  the  bourgeoise 
elass — and  when  the  emperor  entered  her  saloon, 
he  fbun^  himself  in  company  with  thirty  or  forty 
persons,  to  whom  he  was  immediately  introduced 
by  his  fiihr  and  innocent  hostess.  The  astonished 
sovereign  was  obliged  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  the  party,  none  of  whom  appear  to  have  di- 
vined lis  criminal  intentions.  He  made  no  far- 
ther attempt  to  corrupt  the  innocence  of  this 
beautifhl  woman,  whose  simplicity  formed  the 
safeguard  of  her  virtue. 

A  severe  tritd  sepfi^ated  him  fofever  from  his 
last  mistress,  who  had  borne  him  a  daughter; 
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this  diild  was  the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  to  form 
her  mind  was  the  pleasure  of  his  life.  At 
eighteen  the  young  lady  eclipsed  every  woman 
in  his  empire  by  her  dazzing  beauty  and  grace- 
i\]l  manners.  Suddenly  she  was  seized  with  an 
infectious  fever,  for  which  no  physician  in  St. 
Pctcrsburgh  could  find  a  remedy.  Her  mother, 
selfish  and  timid,  deserted  the  sick  chamber  of 
the  suffering  girl,  over  whom  the  bitter  tears  of 
a  father  were  vainly  shed,  while  he  kept  inces- 
sant vigils  over  one  whom  he  would  have  saved 
from  the  power  of  the  grave  at  the  expense  of 
his  life  and  empire.  The  dying  daughter  asked 
incessantly  for  her  mother  upon  whose  bosom 
she  desired  to  breathe  her  last  sigh,  but  neither 
the  passionate  entreaties  nor  the  coomiands  of 
her  imperial  lover  could  induce  the  unnatural 
parent  to  risk  her  health  by  granting  the  inter- 
view lor  which  her  poor  child  craved,  and  she 
expired  in  the  arms  of  her  father,  without  the 
consolation  of  bidding  her  mother  a  last  adieu. 

Some  days  after  the  death  of  his  natural 
daughter,  the  Emperor  Alexander  entered  the 
house  of  an  English  officer,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  He  was  in  deep  mourning,  and 
appeared  very  unhappy. 

"  I  have  just  followed  to  the  grave,"  he  said, 
"  as  a  private  person,  the  remains  of  my  poor 
child,  and  I  can  not  yet  forgive  the  unnatural 
woman  who  deserted  the  death-bed  of  her  daugh- 
ter.    Besides,  my  sin,  which  I  never  repented 
of,  has  found  me  out,  and  the  vengeance  of  God 
has  fallen  upon  its  fruits.    Yes,  I  deserted  the 
^best  and  most  amiable  of  wivesi  the  object  of  my 
.  fiivt  affection,  for  women  who  neither  possessed 
.her  beauty  nor  merit.    I  have  preferred  to  the 
empress  even  this  imnatural  mother,  whom  I 
.  now  .regard  with  loathing  and  horror.    My  wife 
.shall  fiever  again  have  caus^  to  reproach  my 
broken  faith. 

.  .Devotion  and  his  strict  adherence  to  his  prom- 
ise bahned  the  wound,  which,  however,  only 
death  could  heal.  To  the  secret  agony  which 
through  life  had  haunted  the  bosom  of  the  son 
was  added  that  of  the  father,  and  the  return  of 
Alexander  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  religion 
.  originated  in  the  loss  of  this  beloved  daughter, 
smitten,  he  considered,  for  his  sins. 

The  friendship  of  this  prince  for  Madame 

KrQdener  had  nothing  criminal  in  its  nature, 

■  though  it  furnished  a  theme  for  scandal  to  those 

who   are  apt  to  doubt  the  purity  of  Platonic 

Mtachments    between   individuals  of  opposite 

.  sexes. 

In  regard  to  this  empcror^s  political  career, 
full  of  ambition  and  stratagem,  we  can  only  re- 
echo his  dying  words  to  his  confessor:  "God 
must  be  merciful  to  kings !"  His  career,  how- 
ever, varied  by  losses  on  the  field,  or  humiliated 
by  treaties,  ended  triumphantly  with  the  laurels 
of  war  and  the  olives  of  peace ;  and  he  bore  to 
his  far  northern  empire  Uie  keys  of  Paris  as  a 
tn^y  of  his  aims.  His  moderation  demands 
the  praise  of  posterity,  and  excited  the  admin- 
tion  of  the  French  nation  at  large.  Hb  immoral 
conduct  as  a  man  and  a  husband  was  afterward 


efifaced  by  his  sincere  repentance,  and  he  died  in 
the  arms  of  the  most  faithful  and  affectionate  of 
wives,  who  could  not  long  survive  her  irrepara- 
ble loss.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  hie 
subjects,  who,  if  thc^r  did  not  enroll  his  name 
among  the  greatest  of  their  rulers,  .never  have 
hesitated  to  denote  him  as  the  best  and  most 
merciful  sovereign  who  ever  sat  upon  the  Rus- 
sian throne. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN 

RAYNER. 

L 

IT  was  the  strangest  end  most  beautiful  sight 
in  the  worid — certainly  ,^e  most  beautifUl 
they  had  ever  seen  or  dreamt  of;  and  the  party, 
after  surmounting  the  perils  of  the  ascent,  steed 
gazing  in  astonished  amazement.  **The  Falls 
of  Niagara  may  be  very  grand,**  observed  they ; 
not  that  they  could  speak  from  experiirace^  never 
having  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  view  them ;  the 
sight  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  worth  a  pil- 
grimage thither,  and  all  the  other  known  won- 
ders of  the  earth,  natural  and  artificial,  equally 
imposing  and  sublime,  but  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
conceived  that  any  one  of  them  could  vie  in 
beauty  with  the  Glaciers  of  Switzeriand. 

The  party,  some  half-dozen  in  number,  and 
of  the  English  nation,  had  arrived  at  C^iamouny 
in  the  night,  later  by  some  hours  than  they  ought 
to  have  done,  owing  to  the  break-^lown  of  their 
nondescript  vehicle,  called  a  char-a-banc,  just 
after  they  had  quitted  St.  Marlin,  a  quiet  little 
village,  whence  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
splendid  in  the  extreme. 

They  were  weary  with  traveling,  and  sought 
their  beds  at  once,  the  earliest  riser  among  them 
— and  he  not  until  the  sun  was  up — rushing 
to  his  window,  before  his  eyes  were  half  open, 
to  see  if  any  view  was  to  be  obtained. 

He  pulled  aside  the  curtain,  and  stood  trans- 
fixed ;  utteriy  regardless  of  the  bipeds,  male  and 
female,  human  and  animal,  whose  attention 
might  be  attracted  upward  by  the  unusual  ap- 
parition of  a  gentleman  exhibiting  himself  at 
the  open  window  in  his  costume  d€  nui/,  his  tas- 
seled  nightcap  stretching  a  yard  into  the  air. 
But  John  Rayner  was  a  man  much  more  accus- 
tomed to  act  from  in^>ulse  than  from  reflection, 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  instance  the  scene 
he  beheld  excused  it. 

The  Glacier  de  Bosson  was  before  him — the 
large,  unbroken  Glacier  de  Bosson — ^with  its 
color  of  bright  azure,  and  its  shining  peaks  of 
gold,  rising  to  a  sky  more  deeply  blue  than  wo 
ever  see  it  in  England,  glittering  along  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  A  glimpse  of  ^e  Mer  de 
Glace  was  caught  in  the  distance,  its  white 
surface  presenting  a  contrast  to  the  blue  of  the 
glaciers. 

John  Ra3rner  soon  summoned  his  party ;  and, 
after  a  hasty  breakfast,  they  commenced  pr^ 
arations  for  a  visit  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  They 
were  soon  ready — considering  that  some  of  the 
party  were  ladies,  and  one  a  staid  damsel  of 
five-and*forty,  methodical  and  slow;  another*  a 
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fiiir  young  bride,  indulged  in  eveiy  wish  and 
whim.  The  usual  appendage  of  mules  and 
guides  accompanied  them,  and  they  were  a  long 
while  ascending  the  mountain* — five  hours  at  the 
.least — but  the  road  was  sufficiently  exciting, 
and  to  some  minds  sufficiently  dangerous,  to 
keep  away  ennui.  The  young  girl,  too,  and  in- 
deed she  was  Httle  more,  was  perpetually  throw- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  agitation  with  her  sud- 
den screams  of  terror,  although  the  guides,  with 
their  Alpenstocks,  seeing  her  fears,  were  more 
attentive  to  her  than  to  all  the  rest  of  them  put 
together.  Once  they  thought  she  had  certainly 
gone  over,  mule  and  all:  it  was  when  a  de- 
scending party  appeared  almost  right  above  their 
heads,  advancing  toward  them,  and  she  was 
just  at  a  broken  and  rugged  comer,  where  there 
was  searcely  room  for  one  mule  to  step,  without 
being  precipitated  into  the  depths  below.  But 
the  danger  was  surmounted,  and  on  they  went, 
the  mules  nearly  on  end;  for  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  perpendicular  ascent. 
Part  of  the  way  lay  through  groves  of  tall  pine- 
trees,  and  flowers  and  wild  strawberries  were 
growing  around. 

But  now  they  gained  the  height,  and  hew 
strangely  beautiful  was  the  scene  that  broke 
upon  them !  it  certainly,  as  the  gazers  observed, 
could  have  no  rival  in  nature.  It  was  one  of 
the  sunniest  days,  too,  that  ever  rose  on  that 
picturesque  land  :  had  it  been  less  fine,  the 
greater  part  of  the  scene's  beauty  would  proba- 
biy  have  been  lost 

The  azure-tinted  [dains  of  ice,  in  their  rugged 
sublimity,  were  stretched  out  broad  and  large, 
their  surface  glittering  as  if  all  sorts  of  precious 
stones  were  thrown  there.  The  bright-green 
emerald,  the  pale  sapphire,  the  gay  amber*  the 
purer  topaz,  the  sweet-tinted  amethyst,  the 
richer  garnet,  the  blue  turquoise,  the  darker  lapis 
lazuli,  the  rare  jacinth,  the  elegant  onyx,  the 
delicate  opal,  the  gaudy  gold,  and  the  brilliant 
diamond.  All  gay  and  glittering  colors  were 
there,  presenting  a  dazzling  profusion  of  tints 
such  as  the  eye  had  never  yet  rested  on.  Pin- 
nacles of  snow  rose  up  to  the  heavens,  and 
frozen  torrents,  arrested  midway  in  their  course, 
hung  over  the  waves  of  ice  below.  Plains,  plains 
of  ice,  were  extended  there,  clear  and  trans- 
parent ;  masses  of  white,  shining  snow,  in  all 
fanciful  shapes,  were  crowded,  as  if  they  were 
rocks,  one  above  another,  and  magnificent  pin- 
nacles, or  aiguittes,  as  they  are  appropriately 
termed,  raised  their  golden  tops  to  the  dark  blue 
sky,  numbers  of  them  upon  numbers,  as  far  away 
in  the  dbtance  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  in  description  to  the 
exquisite  coloring  of  these  heaps  or  rock#  of 
ice,  between  eacih  of  which  yawned  a  fissure  or 
abyss,  fearful  to  look  down  upon.  Yott  may 
have  witnessed  the  blue  of  a  Southern  sky,  and 
the  rich  blue  of  the  Rhone's  waters — ^wondirously 
dark  and  rich  as  they  roll  on  from  Geneva's 
lake ;  you  may  have  seen  the  bright  plumage  of 
rare  birds,  rivaling  the  exquisite  tint  that  is 
known  as  ''  ultramarine,"  but  never,  never  have 


you  imagined  any  thing  so  lovely  as  the  trans- 
parent azure  of  portions  of  these  masses  of 
ice. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Hamlet  tells  us,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  phi- 
losophy. It  is  very  probable ;  and  there  are 
toertanily  more  places.  When  John  Rayner's 
geographical  master  at  school  expounded  to  him 
the  dreamy,  repellant  attributes  of  the  Icy  Sea, 
making  him  shiver  as  he  listened,  he  little 
thought  there  was  another  icy  sea  nearer  home, 
one  that  he  might  some  time  visit,  and  whose 
strangely  magnificent  beauty  would  cling  to  his. 
recollections  for  all  his  future  yeaxB. 

The  guides  began  pointing  out  to  him  some 
of  the  glistening  peaks  by  name :  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges,  the  Col  de  Baume,  the  Grands  Pcriades, 
the  Grands  Mulcts,  the  Egralets,  and  others. 
And — strange,  strange  scene!  in  the  midst  of 
this  region  of  petrifaction,  this  enduring  ice  of  • 
ages,  the  green  banks,  verdant  as  our  plains  in 
the  spring-time,  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  white 
waters ;  causing  them  to  think  of  the  blending 
of  climes  that  they  would  never  see  blended — 
the  smiling  pastures  of  Arcadia  in  the  midst  of 
the  desolation  of  the  North  Pole. 

They  were  gathered  in  a  group  close  to  the 
litUe  ch&let,  as  it  is  called,  partaking  of  the  re- 
freshments they  had  brought  with  them,  all  save 
that  pretty  plaything  the  young  bride,  who,  her 
terrors  subsided,  sat  twisting  some  wood-straw- 
berries round  her  straw-bonnet,  much  to  the 
staining  and  detriment  of  its  white  ribbons,  as 
John  Rayner*s  staid  aunt  kept  assuring  her, 
when  some  firesh  comers  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  They  consisted  of  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, a  man  servant,  in  undress  livery,  and  some 
guides.  He,  the  gentleman,  was  young  and  re- 
markably handsome,  aristocratic  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  there  was  an  air  of  reserve  and  hau- 
teur about  him,  conspicuous  at  the  first  glance. 
But  he  was  forgotten  when  his  companion, 
whom  he  had  assisted  fix>m  her  mule  and  placed 
upon  his  arm,  turned  her  countenance  to  their 
view.  Seldom  has  a  human  face  been  formed 
so  classioally  faultless,  and  though  there  was  not 
the  slightest  coloring  in  her  features,  the  delicate 
beauty  of  their  form  was  such,  that  could  a  paint- 
er have  transferred  them  to  canvas,  he  would 
need  to  toil  for  fame  no  more.  Her  hair  was  of 
the  deepest  shade,  next  to  black,  and  her  eyes 
were  blue,  but  such  a  blue — dark  and  lovely  as 
were  the  edges  of  the  masses  of  ice  she  was 
loi^ng  at.  They  did  not  advance  toward  our 
party,  preferring,  no  doubt,  to  shroud  themselves 
in  their  habits  of  aristocratic  reserve,  and  keep 
theouielves  aloof  from  promiscuous  travelers. 
Once  she  withdrew  her  aim  from  his,  and  began 
slipping  about  on  the  waves  of  ice,  trying  hard 
to  climb  them ;  and,  as  she  thus  amused  herself, 
he  strolled  away  and  approached  nearer  the  other 
party.  But  he  took  no  notice  ef  it,  save  one  or 
two  involuntary  glances  of  ^dmi^tion  which  shot 
firom  his  eyes  as  they  fell  upon  the  fair  young 
wife  before  mentioned,  who  still  sat  weaving  her 
strawberries,  not  quite  consistent,  as  John  Bm^' 
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net's  maiden  aunt  stiffly  obserred,  with  lu«  devo- 
tion to  Am  jronng  wife  down  there. 

"  I  wonder  if  they  are  English  1"  quoth  Miss 
Rayncr — the  first  "wonder"  an  Englishwoman 
expresses,  and  that  invariably,  when  strangers 
appear  in  sight  in  a  foreign  land. 

"  English !  of  course  not  !'*  retorted  her  young 
lady-relative,  pushing  up  the  wreath  to  see  how 
many  stains  she  could  count  upon  her  bonnet, 
and  who,  since  she  crossed  the  channel,  had  been 
pleased  to  express  a  mania  for  eveiy  body  and 
every  thing  that  was  foreign. 

But  the  day  at  length  wore  away,  with  its 
pleasure,  toil,  and  excitement;  and  not  sorry 
were  they,  after  their  perpendicular  descent,  to 
find  themselves  safe  in  the  inn  at  Ghamouny. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  went  out  to  visit 
'  the  source  of  the  Arveyron ;  but  it  calls  for  little 
notice  here,  and  its  description  would  scarcely 
be  read  after  that  of  the  Icy  Sea.  They  were 
standing  by  the  grove  of  pines  that  sk^ts  the 
rivulet,  bargaining  with  some  little  children  for 
the  minerals  they  so  anxiously  displayed,  when 
the  same  couple  they  had  seen  the  day  before, 
amid  the  glaciers,  advanced  toward  them,  but 
this  time  quite  unattended.  The  gentleman  was 
attired  in  a  sort  of  shooting-coat,  his  tall  slender 
form  appearing  to  advantage  in  this  mode  of 
dress ;  and  the  young  lady  was  envel(^>ed  in  a 
Cashmere,  her  lovely  features  colorless  as  ever ; 
but  she  hastily  shook  her  vail  over  them  as  she 
neared  the  strangers. 

They  had  scarcely  passed,  when  the  gentle- 
man, in  drawing  something  firom  his  pocket — a 
sketch-book  it  looked  like — let  fall  a  gold  pencil- 
case,  probably  out  of  the  book.  It  was  unper- 
ceived  by  him,  and  he  continued  his  way,  the 
pencil-case  rolling  to  the  feet  of  John  Rayner. 
He  picked  it  up,  and  stepping  after  the  stranger, 
returned  it  into  his  hand. 

He  proffered  his  thanks  politely  and  very 
courteously.  There  was  something  extremely 
prepossessing  in  his  manner  when  he  spoke,  and 
in  his  smile  also,  in  spite  of  the  hauteur  visible 
in  his  features  when  they  were  at  rest. 

"  He  is  an  Englishman,  then  I"  cried  John's 
good  aunt,  who  had  been  watching  and  listening. 

"  And  a  nobleman  to  boot,"  added  John. 

On  the  blood-red  stone  of  the  chased  pencil- 
case  was  engraved  an  elaborate  coat^of-arms,  sur- 
mounted by  a  viscount's  coronet. 

During  their  quiet  journey  back  to  St.  Martin, 
in  the  char-d-banc,  they,  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  began  discussing  the  episode,  as  John 
Rayner  himself  named  it.  Miss  Rayner,  who, 
many  years  before,  had  owned  a  resil  countess 
for  a  godmother,  and  still  boasted  of  a  cousin — 
ehe  did  not  say  how  many  removes — in  an  em- 
bassador's lady,  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all 
the  peerage  at  her  fingers'  ends,  and  knew  the 
n  3  roes  and  ages  of  eviery  body  in  it,  as  well  as 
she  did  the  Church  Catechism.  So  she  began 
speculating  upon  which  of  the  peers'  sons  it  was, 
and  trying  to  recollect  who  among  them  had  re- 
cently wedded. 

*'  I  have  itt"  she  cried  at  last.     "  It  is  liord 


L .  He  was  married  just  before  we  left  En- 
gland— to  that  old  admiral's  daughter,  you  know, 
John,  with  the  wooden  leg :  he  is  something  at 
the  Admiralty.    An  exceedingly  fine  young  man 

is  Viscount  L ,  but  so  was  his  father  before 

him,  though  I  dare  say  he  is  altered  now.  Ho 
stood  for  our  county  in  early  lifo,  and  I  saw  him 
ride  round  the  town  the  day  of  his  election." 

"  My  good  madam,"  interrupted  a  gentleman, 
leanmg  down  from  his  seat  by  the  driver  to 
speak,  "  the  party  we  saw  this  morning  is  just 

as  much  like  Lord  L as  you  are  like  me. 

He  is  a  regular  dwarf,  Is  L ;  stands  five  feet 

one  in  his  boots." 


"  How  do  you  know  Viscooiit  I 


snap- 


pishly demanded  the  lady,  vexed  at  finding  her- 
self, with  all  her  aristocratic  lore,  at  fault. 

"I  was  at  college  with  him,"  was  the  re- 
ply, as  the  speaker  threw  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar. 

*'  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter  fiirther," 
observed  John  Rayner.  "  We  have  seen  the  last 
of  them,  and  the  prospect  here  is  worth  all  the 
coronets  in  Europe." 

They  were  leaving  the  Glacier  de  Bosson,  with 
its  fonn  of  grace,  and  its  color  of  brilliant  blue 
shading  itself  off  above  to  snowy  whiteness ;  but 
shining  cataracts,  silvery  and  beautiful,  were 
rushing  down  firom  the  heights,  amid  the  trees, 
the  rocks,  and  the  green,  green  banks.  And 
fiirther  on,  as  the  char-i-banc  continued  its  way 
out  of  the  valley,  the  snowy  range  of  mountains 
appeared,  their  outline  sharply  cut  against  the 
clear  summer  sky,  and  the  pinnacles,  domes, 
and  obelisks,  as  they  might  be  fancied,  shooting 
up  to  it;  with  Mont  Blanc — Mont  Blanc  so 
splendidly  radiant — seen  firom  thence,  standing 
forth  in  all  its  glory. 

U. 

It  may  have  been  several  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  events  recorded  above,  that  a  fiimily- 
party  were  gathered  one  evening  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  a  handsome  house,  situated  near  to 
one  of  those  parts  of  Londcm  much  firequented 
by  lawyers.  A  lady  of  advancing  years  sat  in 
an  easy-chair;  the  worsted-woric  with  which 
she  had  been  occupied  was  thrown  aside,  and 
she  had  placed  her  hand  fondly  upon  the  head 
of  a  young  giri,  who  knelt  before  the  recently- 
lighted  fire,  enjoying  its  blaze,  for  the  autimm 
evenings  were  growing  chilly.  A  stranger  would 
have  been  struck  at  once  with  the  giri's  beauty. 
Had  a  masterly  hand  sculpture  out  her  features 
from  marble,  Uiey  could  not  have  been  more  ex- 
quisitely moulded,  and  they  were  pale  as  the 
purest  ivory.  She  seemed  to  be  about  eighteen, 
and  a  cherished,  petted  child. 

*rwo  ladies,  each  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  sat  also  in  the  apartment.  They  were  quiet- 
looking  women,  dressed  with  a  plamness  which 
formed  a  contrast  to  the  elegant  attire  of  the 
younger  lady.  One  sat  before  her  desk,  the 
other — having  drawn  close  to  the  window,  for 
die  was  near-sighted — sat  reading  attentively. 

"  Louisa,  my  dear,"  observed  the  mother,  re- 
moving her  hand  firom  her  youngest  daughter's 
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head,  '*  I  think  you  should  put  your  writing 
aside  :  it  is  getting  too  late  to  see." 

"  In  a  few  minuter,  mother :  my  epistle  is 
just  finished,  and  I  want  to  send  it  by  to-night's 
post," 

**  Is  it  for  the  convent  1"  inquired  the  young- 
est girl. 

♦'It  is." 

'*  As  a  matter  of  certainty,"  she  rejoined ;  a 
saucy  smile — ^in  which  might  be  traced  a  dash 
of  derision — ^illuminating  her  features. 

The  expression  was  observed,  and  a  deep  sigh 
broke  firom  the  two  elder  sisters  i  the  cme  loddng 
up  from  her  book,  which  was  a  Koman-CathoUc 
edition  of  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  to  give  vent 
to  it. 

At  the  same  moment  a  servant  entered,  and 
presented  a  salver  to  his  mistress.  She  took  a 
note  from  it,  and  broke  the  seal.  The  man  quit- 
ted the  room,  and  Frances,  like  a  spoiled  child, 
leaned  her  head  upon  her  mother's  lap  to  look  at 
the  handwriting. 

'♦It  is  from  your  papa,  my  dearest,  written 
from  the  office ;  but  a  couple  of  lines.  He  says 
he  shall  bring  home  a  client  to  dinner — a  noble- 
man, who  wUl  probably  take  a  bed  at  our  house. 
It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  that  I  order  some 
trifling  additions  to  the  table." 

*'  The  dinner  is  very  well,  madam,"  meekly 
observed  one  of  her  elder  daughters.  "  It  is 
handsome  and  good :  will  not  the  enlarging  of  it 
savor  much  of  worldly  vanity  1" 

"Additions!  to  be  sure,  mamma!"  cried  Fran- 
ces. "  What  are  you  dreaming  of,  Mary  ?  it  is 
a  nobleman  who  is  coming,  did  you  not  hearl" 
And  bending  forward,  she  pulled  hastily  the  bell, 
that  Mrs.  HUdyard  might  issue  her  orders. 

But  while  they  are  up-stairs  dressing,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  a  short  intimation  of  who  the 
parties  are. 

Mr.  HUdyard  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  ranking 
high  in  his  profession,  of  unblemished  character, 
and  of  great  wealth.  He  was  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion.  His  family  consisted  but 
of  the  three  daughters  we  have  already  seen. 
The  two  elder  ones,  Louisa  and  Mary,  had  been 
placed  in  early  childhood  at  a  convent  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties.  Merry-hearted  giris  they 
were  when  they  entered  it ;  but  at  their  depart- 
ure, after  a  sqjoum  there  of  several  years,  their 
joyous  spirits  had  been  subdued  to  gloom.  The 
world  and  all  its  concema  was  to  them  a  sin ; 
and  they  decidedly  deemed  that  no  person  was 
worthy  to  live  in  it,  save  those  who  were  contin- 
ually out  of  it  "in  the  spirit,"  and  whose  time 
was  passed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  and  in 
ecclesiastical  acerbities.  Thify  returned  home 
young  women,  while  their  little  sister,  the  will- 
ful child,  Frances,  was  but  eight  years  of  age. 
Most  passionately  fond  of  this  child,  coming  to 
them  so  many  years  after  the  birth  of  the  others, 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hildyard ;  and,  like  too  many 
fond  parents,  they  merged  her  future  well-being 
in  present  indulgence.  Oh !  better  had  it  been 
for  Frances  Hildyard  to  have  turned  into  stone 
her  heart's  best  feelings,  and  to  havo  lived  a  life 


of  contented  g^oom  as  her  sisters  did,  than  to 
have  grown  up  the  vain,  self-willed  giri  which 
she  haid  done,  reveling  in  the  world  and  its  van-^ 
ities  as  if  it  were  to  be  her  resting-place  forever. 

It  is  inipossible  to  tell  you  how  Frances  Hild- 
yard was  idolized — how  indulged.  This  is  no 
ideal  story,  and  I  speak  but  of  things  as  they 
were.  When  only  seven  years  of  age,  she  dined 
at  table  with  her  parents,  at  their  late  dinner- 
hour*  Her  will  was  law  in  thd  house ;  the  very 
servants,  taking  their  tone  from  their  superiors, 
made  her  their  idol,  or  professed  to  do  so.  The 
most  ii^idious  flatteries  were  poured  into  her 
ear,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  one  eagerly 
drank-in  theme  was  whispered  thero — ^the  beau^ 
of  Miss  Frances.  This  indulgence,  coupled  with 
that  fostered  vanity,  brought  fbith  its  fruits — and 
can  you  wonder  at  it  1  Good  seed*  were  in  her 
heart — good,  holy  seeds,  planted  in  it  by  Gkni,  aa 
they  are  in  the  heart  of  ail ;  but  in  lieu  of  being 
carefully  fostered  and  pruned,  they  were  let  run 
to  waste,  and  the  banefiil  weed0  overgrew  them. 

A  governess  was  provided  ibr  her,  a  kind, 
judicious  Catholic  woman.  Send  Frances  to 
the  convent,  indeed !  What  object  would  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hildyard  have  had  to  doat  upon  had 
their  i»'eciotts  child  been  removed  from  their 
sight  1  Mrs.  Mainwaring  was  aiudous  for  the 
welfare  of  her  charge,  and  to  do  her  duty ;  but 
Frances  was  the  moat  rebeUtous  pupil.  The 
governess  appealed  to  the  mother,  and  Mrs.  Hild- 
yard, with  showers  of  kisses  and  presents,  im- 
plored Frances  to  be  more  attentive ;  but  Fran- 
ces heard  her  whisper  to  the  governess  not  to  be 
harsh  with  her  darling  diild.  It  wav  a  contin- 
ued scene  of  struggle  for  ma«teiy,  and  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  threw  up  her  engagement.  A  French 
lady  was  procured  in  her  place,  who  had  the 
accommodation,  to  use  no  more  reprehensible 
term,  to  assimilate  her  views  to  those  of  Mise 
Frances.  And  so  she  gp'ew  up;  her  extreme 
beauty  palliating  to  the  household  all  her  little 
willful  faults,  and  the  admiration  she  excited  fill- 
ing the  very  crevices  of  her  heart.  To  hear  the 
etSko  of  the  word  "  beautiful "  coupled  with  Fran- 
ces Hildyard,  was  of  itself,  to  her,  worth  living 
for.  But  soon  one  was  to  come,  for  whose  ad- 
miration she  would  alone  care,  cme  for  whose 
step  she  would  learn  to  listen,  and  in  whose  ab- 
sence existence  would  be  irksome. 

She  was  the  first,  on  the  evening  which  has 
been  mentioned,  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  after 
dressing  for  dinner.  Her  attire  proved  she  had 
not  forgotten  that  a  noble  stranger  was  to  par- 
take of  their  hospitality.  Mr.  Hildyard  was 
standing  before  the  fire  with  a  gentleman.  They 
both  moved  as  she  advanced,  and  her  father,  tak* 
ing  her  hand,  said,  "  My  love,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce Lord  Winchester.  Your  lordship  sees  my 
youngest  daughter,  Miss  Frances  Hildyard." 

She  saw  that  he  was  young  and  handsome— 
she  saw  that  he  was  noble  and  courteous  beyond 
any  that  she  had  hitherto  formed,  acquaintance 
with,  but  she  saw  not  the  whole  of  his  fascina- 
tions then. 

He  led  Mrs.  Hildyard  in  te  dinner,  and  sat 
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next  to  her;  Frances  was  on  his  other  hand. 
The  two  elder  sisters,  in  their  quiet  gray  silk 
dresses,  sat  opposite,  and  Mr.  Hildyard  occupied 
his  customary  place  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

Vain  girl !  She  was  looking  her  very  best, 
and  she  tried  to  look  it.  She  was  conscious  that 
he  regarded  her  with  no  common  admiration. 
She  was  used  to  that ;  but  she  was  not  used  to 
this  homage  from  a  nobleman. 

The  secret  of  his  visit  was  made  known  to  the 
family — to  no  one  else.  Viscount  Winchester, 
but  following  the  example  «et  him  by  many 
another  noble  viscount,  had  got  himself  into  a 
scn^ :  plainly  speaking,  he  had  run  headlong 
into  debt,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
The  respectable  old  earl,  his  father,  shocked  and 
astonished,  had,  in  the  first  flush  of  anger,  re* 
fused  to  assist  him,  and  the  viscount,  threatened 
with  arrest,  and  not  daring  to  apply  to  the  fam- 
ily-solicitor, had  flown  to  Mr.  Hildyard,  of  whom 
he  had  a  slight  knowledge.  So  here  he  was 
located,  enfamUlej  in  the  lawyer's  house ;  it  may 
be  said,  secreted,  for  the  servants  were  left  in 
ignorance  of  his  name  and  rank,  and  the  family 
were  denied  to  visitors. 

Upon  Frances  chiefly  devolved  the  care  of  en- 
tertaining him.  Louisa  and  Mary — even  had  the 
necessity  of  any  task  so  vain  and  useless  as  that 
of  amusing  a  handsome  young  gentleman  oc- 
curred to  their  minds — ^possessed  not  the  time  to 
attend  to  it,  what  with  their  voluminous  corre- 
spondence kept  up  with  the  convent,  and  their 
multifarious  religious  duties  at  home,  and  its  cer- 
emonies abroad ;  and  Mrs.  Hildyard  was  in  del- 
icate health,  and  rarely  descended  from  her  apart- 
ments until  late  in  the  day. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  he  left  the  house. 
For  fofur  days  the  earl  had  continued  obstinate ; 
and  after  he  relented,  it  took  two  more  to  arrange 
matters,  so  that  I>ord  Winchester  might  be  free 
again.  He  and  Frances  had  become  very  friend- 
ly with  each  other ;  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say,  at- 
tached— ^but  the  seeds  for  that  were  sown.  He 
quitted  the  house,  but  not  to  remain  absent  fnnn 
it  forever — ^now  a  morning  visit,  now  a  friendly 
dinner  with  them.  Neither  did  it  seem  any 
thing  but  a  natural  occurrence  that  he  should 
frequently  return  to  his  friends  from  whom  he 
had  received  so  much  kindness.  But  it  needed 
not  his  whisperings  to  Frances,  to  convince  her 
that  she  was  the  magnet  that  drew  him  thither, 
for  she  saw  it  in  every  look,  and  traced  it  in 
every  action. 

III. 

The  winter  had  come.  Frost  and  snow  lay 
chillingly  upen  the  ground,  when  one  afternoon 
the  visiting-carriage  of  Mrs.  Hildyard  drew  up 
to  her  house,  and  Frances,  followed  by  her  moth- 
er, leaped  lightly  out  of  it.  A  radiant  smile  of 
happiness  was  on  her  beautiful  face,  for  a  well- 
known  cab,  elegant  in  all  its  appurtenances,  was 
in  waiting  at  the  door,  giving  sure  token  that  its 
owner  was  within. 

Lord  Winchester's  visits  had  been  frequent 
and  constant ;  and  oh,  the  change  that  had  come 
over  the  f^seliiigs  of  Frances  Hildyard — over  her 


whole  life !     She  had  learned  to  love ;  but  few 
could  imagine  how  wUdly  and  passionately. 

There  he  was,  as  she  entered  the  morning- 
room,  striding  up  and  down  it  impatiently.  A 
hasty  embrace,  while  they  were  yet  uninter- 
rupted, and  Lord  Winchester  walked  forward  to 
shake  hands  veith  Mrs.  Hildyard. 

"  So,  Frances,"  he  whispered,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity, offered  and  others  were  in  the  room  to 
draw  off  attention  frtmi  them,  "  you  are  tiring  al- 
ready of  your  conquest  t" 

Tiring  of  him !  A  faint  blush  upon  her  pure 
cheek,  and  a  look  of  inquiry,  fomed  her  only 
answer. 

"  It  was  tmkind  not  to  reply  to  my  note,  when 
I  so  earnestly  urged  it." 

"What  note  1"  she  asked. 

•*  The  one  I  sent  you  yesterday." 

"  I  had  no  letter  from  you  yesterday." 

"Think  again,  my  love.  James  tells  me  he 
delivered  it  as  usual  into  the  hands  of  your  own 
maid." 

"Then  she  never  gave  it  me,"  answered 
Frances,  earnestly. 

"  Some  negligence  !"  ejaculated  Lord  Win- 
chester. 

But  the  visitors  who  had  been  present  were 
leaving,  and  their  conversation  was  interrupted. 

As  soon  as  she  was  at  liberty,  Frances  has- 
tened to  her  room,  and  ringing  for  her  maid,  a 
chattering  French  girl,  demanded  if  she  had  not 
received  a  note  for  her  on  the  previous  day. 

"  Most  certainly,"  answered  the  girl,  jabbering 
on  with  her  false  accent,  and  occasionally  intro- 
ducing a  word  of  her  native  language.  "  It  came 
when  you  were  out,  mademoiselle,  and  I  placed 
it  here  on  your  toilet-table." 

"Then  where  is  itt"  inquired  Frances. 

"Mais — I  supposed  you  took  it,"  replied  the 
attendant,  looking  puzzled ;  and  she  was  begin- 
ning to  scan  the  ground,  as  if  thinking  it  might 
have  fallen  there,  when  Miss  Louisa  Hildyard 
entered  the  apartment,  and  the  servant  was  dis- 
missed. 

"  I — ^I  took  the  liberty,  Frances,"  began  Miss 
Hildyard,  clearing  her  throat,  and  speaking  in 
the  mild,  monotonous  manner  which  (hstinguish- 
ed  her  and  her  sister,  "  to  open  a  letter  yesterday 
which  was  addressed  to  you." 

The  thoughts  of*  Frances  reverted  to  the  lost 
note,  and  the  impetuous  flush  of  anger  rose  to 
her  brow.  Her  answer  was  delivered  in  a  tone 
of  the  utmost  astonishment  : 

"  You — opened — a — ^letter — addressed — ^to — 
me !"  was  her  exclamation,  with  a  pause  be- 
tween every  word. 

"  I  did,"  meekly  replied  Miss  Louisa. 

"  And  you  presumed — was  it  from  here  t  Did 
you  find  it  hereV  reiterated  Frances,  pointing 
to  the  dressing-table. 

"  It  was — I  did,"  responded  the  elder  lady, 
scarcely  above  a  whisper,  "  and  I  am  now  come 
to  converse—" 

But  Frances,  with  a  perfect  torrent  of  passion, 
overwhelmed  her  words.  "  And  how  could  you 
— ^how  dared  you  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  which 
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boTo  my  address!  how  dare  you  presume  to 
stand  in  my  presence  and  assert  it !" 

"  The  superscription  was  in  Viscount  Win- 
chester's handwriting,  and  the  seal  bore  his 
anus/'  was  the  placid  reply.  "  A  sufficient  war- 
ranty for  my  proceeding,  for  I  had  suspected 
there  was  a  private  understanding  going  on  be- 
tween you,  and  deemed  it  my  duty  to  look  into 
it." 

''And  donH  you  know,"  exclaimed  Frances, 
stamping  her  foot  in  hex  passion,  ''  that  the  act 
you  have  been  guilty  of  is  so  vile,  that,  but  re- 
^ntly,  one  committing  it  was  deemed  worthy  of 
a  felon's  death  upon  the  scafibkl  1  That  degra- 
dation so  utter  can  have  been  conmitted  by  my 
fkther*s  child !" 

*'  This  storm  of  passion  and  violence  is  very 
bad,"  deplored  Miss  Louisia  Hildyard,  crossing 
her  hands  upon  her  chest.  '*May  the  Virgin 
bring  your  mind  to  habitual  meekness !" 

"  May  the  Virgin  bring  you  to  a  sense  of  the 
flhamefbl  act  you  have  stooped  to,  and  keep  you 
out  of  my  apartments  for  Uie  future !"  retorted 
the  exasperated  girl,  who,  in  truth  to  say,  was 
k>oked  upon  as  little  better  than  a  heathen,  in 
religious  matters,  by  her  pious  sisters. 

Miss  Louisa  took  a  small  ivory  crucifix  from 
her  bosom,  kissed  it,  and  crossed  herself,  while 
ejaculating  audible  aspirations  for  patience. 

"  Retire  from  my  presence,"  resumed  Frances, 
haughtily,  "  and  return  to  my  maid,  whom  I  wiU 
send  after  you,  the  letter  you  have  robbed  me  of" 

**It  is  no  longer  in  my  possession,"  sighed 
Miss  Louisa,  coolly  taking  a  seat  as  if  in  open 
defiance  of  her  sister's  imperious  command.  "  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Sister  Mildred,  my 
dear  old  preceptress  at  the  convent,  upon  all 
points,  and  I  submitted  Lord  Winchester's  com- 
munication to  her  by  last  night's  post,  requesting 
her  advice  as  to  what  course  we  ought  to  pursue 
with  you  upon  this  deplorable  matter." 

Frances  turned  quite  wild.  "  You  eavesdrop- 
per— ^you  impersonation  of  all  jealousy — ^how 
dared  you  do  so  1  This  is  worse  and  worse ! 
Consult  the  nuns  about  yourselves  and  your  own 
concerns  ;  go  and  live  with  them  and  stop  with 
them  if  you  like;  but  who  gave  you  right  or 
power  over  mine  1" 

**  The  right  and  the  power  that  one  soul  has 
to  concern  itself  for  the  well-being  of  another. 
Had  Viscount  Winchestei^" 

"Had  Viscount  Winchester  come  with  his 
coronet  in  hand,  and  laid  it  at  your  feet,"  inter- 
rupted Frances,  vehemently,  "you  would  have 
grasped  at  the  offer — ^unsuitable  to  him  as  you 
would  be  in  years.  We  should  have  had  no 
saintly  appeals  to  the  convent  then." 

Miss  Louisa  gave  a  faint  scream,  and  nearly 
fainted.  To  do  her  justice,  it  was  not  so  much 
her  sister's  ill-judged  words  that  affected  her — 
not  even  the  irreverent  allusion  to  her  age — as 
the  coupling  her  holy  and  catholic  person,  though 
only  in  idea,  in  union  with  one  who  was  a  sworn 
enemy  to  the  true  faith. 

"Oh,  that  you  had  been  reared  among  our 
pious  sisterhood  !'*  she  aspirated,  looking  on  Fran-  ( 


ces  with  compassion,  "you  would  then  know 
the  terrible  sin  you  have  been  guilty  of  in  en- 
couraging the  addresses  of  this  lost  man." 

"  I  wish  the  pious  sisterhood  had  been  in  the 
sea  before  they  had  taught  you  these  disgraceful 
tricks,"  retorted  the  young  lady.  "  Why  don't 
jTOu  attend  to  your  priests,  and  your  visitings, 
and  your  week-day  masses,  and  your  holy  robes, 
and  leave  rational  people  to  pursue  their  way 
unmolested  1" 

This  last  was  a  hint  at  her  sister's  embroideiy ; 
they  never  were  without  a  "  holy  robe"  in  hand, 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  some  priest  or 
another. 

"  Thanks  be  to  the  saints  and  to  their  blessed 
servants  who  tutored  me,  you  can  not  provoke 
me  to  anger,  Frances.  What  I  have  done,  I 
have  done  for  your  good.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  stop  this  affair  in  the  bud,  rather  than  suffer 
you  to  become  deeply  attached  to  this  young 
nobleman.  Alas !  that  hearts  still  dead  to  th« 
spirit,  should  be  guilty  of  passion  so  reprehensi- 
ble for  a  fellow-creature !" 

"  Whatever  attachment  there  may  be  between 
me  and  Lord  Winchester,  it  does  not  concezn 
you." 

"  You  can  never  marry  him." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  your  consent." 

Miss  Louisa  Hildyard  fell  upon  one  knee  when 
she  heard  these  words,  and  prayed  for  reforma- 
tion to  the  sinful  heart  of  her  young  sister. 

"You  might  as  well  marry  the---tho^-"  she 
seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  mild  expression,  **  the 
person  down  below  who  is  not  an  angel,"  she 
continued,  tapping  the  floor  with  hex  foot,  lest 
Frances  should  mistake  her  meaning;  "you 
might  as  well  many  Aim,  as  a  roan  professing 
the  religion  they  call  Protestant." 

The  pale  face  of  Frances  bore  a  tinge  of  red 
— always  a  sign  in  her  of  deep  emotion.  She 
liked  not  the  turn  the  discussion  was  taking,  for 
she  had  been  nurtured  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  faith,  and  even  she,  careless  as  she  was 
of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her  religion,  owned  to 
prejudices  against  those  of  an  opposite  creed, 
though  her  all-potent  love  for  Lord  Winchester 
willingly  buried  in  his  case  these  prejudices  in 
oblivion. 

"Oh,  Frances!  think  of  your  soul!  How 
can  that  be  saved  if  you  willfully  ally  yourself 
with  one  who  can  never  enter  into  the  fold  of 
Christ  1" 

"  Have  you  increased  my  obligations  to  you,** 
interrupted  Frances,  trying  to  smother  her  sis- 
ter's words,  "  by  informing  papa  that  you  are  a 
breaker-open  of  other  people's  letters  1" 

"  My  lips  are  sealed  upon  the  subject  until  the 
arrival  of  the  answer  of  Sister  Mildred,"  replied 
Miss  Hildyard.  "I  shall  be  guided,  as  I  ever 
am,  by  her  advice." 

IV. 

The  answer  of  "  Sister  Mildred"  was  not  long 
in  coming.  It  was  a  voluminous  epistle,  partly 
consisting  of  pathetic  lamentations  over  the 
"stray  lamb  who  seemed  prone  to  wonder;" 
and  earnestly  urging,  nay,  commanding  her  dear 
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daughter  Louisa  to  eonsult  at  once  ivith  her  con- 
fessor, and  to  let  him  see  and  explain  the  danger 
to  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hildyard  were  sufficiently  con- 
fbunded  when  the  unwelcome  news  was  made 
known  to  them.  That  they  were  taken  with 
Lord  Winchester  as  a  fascinating  man  and  ploi 
ing  companion,  could  not  be  denied;  but  that 
their  greatly-beloved  daughter  should  have  be- 
come attached  to  one  lying  under  the  ban  of 
their  faith,  was  an  overwhelming  blow.  The 
first  time  that  Mr.  Hildyard  entered  hLi  drawing- 
room,  after  hearing  the  tate,  appearances  seeme^ 
to  confirm  it,  hr  there  sat  Frances  at  the  piano, 
playing  ever  and  anon  a  few  bars  with  one  hand, 
and  his  lordship  was  leaning  over  her  and  speak- 
ing in  whispers.  Mrs.  Hildyard  had  dozed  asleep 
upon  the  sofii,  her  frequent  habit  after  dinner, 
and  Miss  Mary  Hildyard  sat  at  the  table  under- 
neath the  light  of  the  great  chandelier,  fbnning 
a  wreath  of  flowers,  intended,  when  worked,  to 
ornament  a  vail  for  the  profession  of  a  young 
fhend,  who  was  about  to  become  a  nun.  Alto- 
gether, what  with  the  old  lady^s  dose,  and  the 
younger  one's  preoccupation,  they  had  it  pretty 
much  to  themselves,  and  Mr.  Hildyard  walked 
across  the  well-carpeted  room  without  being  per- 
ceived, in  time  to  see  the  viscount  toying  with 
his  daughter's  ringlets.  Frances  started  up  when 
■he  saw  her  father. 

"  What  do  you  do,  Frances,  so  far  from  the 
fire  1"  he  cried  with  asperity,  the  first  time  in  her 
lile  she  ever  remembered  harsh  tones  used  to  her. 

**Is  it  so  cold  a  night  1"  inquired  the  young 
man. 

"  Very  cold,  my  lord,'*  was  the  short  reply. 

"This  room  is  warm  any  where,"  observed 
Frances,  as  she  slowly  approached  the  table 
where  her  sister  was  sitting. 

**  Shall  I  sing  you  your  favorite  songs  to-night, 
papal"  she  inquired. 

"  No.     I  am  in  no  mood  for  singing  ?" 

"Will  you  give  me  my  revenge  at  chess t" 
asked  the  viscouht  of  Mr.  Hildyard. 

"  If  your  lordship  will  excuse  me,  I  shall  feel 
obliged." 

So  with  this  chilling  reception  of  eourse  his 
lordship  soon  walked  himself  off,  and  then  Mr. 
Hildyard  i^ke  to  Frances. 

Kindly  and  cautiously  he  pointed  out  to  her 
how  impossible  it  was  that  she  could  ever  many 
Lord  Winchester,  or  any  one  save  a  professor  of 
her  own  creed.  He  told  her  to  choose  from  the 
whole  world — ^that  he  and  her  mother  had  but 
her  happinees  at  heart,  but  she  must  choose  a 
Roman  CathoHc.  "  I  hope,"  he  continued,  **  that 
a  mistake  has  arisen  upon  this  point,  and  that 
you  do  not  love  Lord  Winchester — that  it  vrill  be 
no  pain  to  you  not  to  see  him  again." 

Her  heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  a  film 
gathered  before  her  eyes;  but  she  turned  her 
face,  with  its  agitation,  away  from  their  view, 
and  gave  an  evasive  answer. 

"  Because  to-morrow  I  shall  write  to  him," 
proceeded  Mr.  Hildyard,  "that  a  stop  may  be 
put  to  this  at  once,  and  forever." 


Astonished  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hildyard  may 
have  been,  that  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
indignant  amazement  of  the  earl  when  the  aflair 
broke  upon  him.  For  Mr.  Hildyard,  not  con- 
tented with  writing  fully  to  Lorid  Windiester, 
had  dropped  an  explanatory  note  to  the  earl,  in- 
timating his  hope  that  the  latter  would  urge 
upon  his  son  the  futility  of  the  expectation  that 
Miss  Frances  Hildyard  could  ever  become  Vis- 
countess Winchester. 

That  the  viscount  admired  Frances  was  beyond 
a  doubt ;  nay,  that  he  loved  her ;  but  that  he  had 
entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  making  her 
his  vrife,  was  a  mistake.  He  was  not  so  ready 
to  give  up  the  attractions  of  bachelorship.  He 
had  passed  his  leisure  hours  most  agreeably  by 
the  side  of  Frances,  vrithout  any  ultimate  end  in 
view,  and  vnthout  giving  a  thought  to  one. 

What  commotion  there  was  in  the  house  when 
the  supercilious  letter  of  the  haughty  old  peer 
arrived  at  Mr.  Hildyard's.  A  lawyer*s  daughter 
a  fit  mate  for  the  heir  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
earldoms !  Had  Mr.  Hildyard  and  his  wife  ever 
entertained  so  aspiring  a  thought,  they  were  now 
plainly  undeceived. 

Lord  Winchester  was  fiirbidden  the  house ;  all 
intercourse  with  him,  even  but  a  passing  nod, 
should  they  meet  in  public,  was  deni^  to  Frances; 
and  she  who  had  never  been  chidden  or  crossed, 
who  did  not  know  what  control  was,  had  her 
mother  and  sisters  constantly  peeping  and  peering 
over  her,  night  and  day. 

But  their  vigilance  was  sometimes  eluded. 
There  were  servants  in  the  house,  who,  devoted 
to  Frances's  interests  or  to  the  viscount's  bribeiy, 
frequently  passed  letters  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  even  contrived  to  bring  about  interviews  be- 
tween them.  One  unlucky  evening,  however,  that 
Frances  was  missing  from  the  sitting-room,  her 
eldest  sister  bethought  herself  to  go  in  search  ol'her 
— a  suspicion,  it  may  have  been,  rife  in  her  heart 

Reception-rooms  «nd  other  chambers  were 
searched  in  vain,  and  the  lady  stealthily  made 
her  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  servants, 
scaring  one  that  she  met  on  the  road  by  her 
unusual  appearance  there.  The  housekeeper's 
parlor  was  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  and  Miss 
Hildyard  advanced  to  it,  and  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door,  and — she  did  not  faint,  but  sank 
down  upon  a  chair  with  a  succession  of  groans 
so  loud,  that  they  might  have  been  heard  at  any 
given  place  within  three  mile»— Lord  Winchester 
stood  there,  clasping  her  sister  in  his  arms,  and, 
to  use  poor  Miss  Louisa's  ecq>ressioQ  to  her 
mother  afterward,  actually  kissing  her ! — kissing 
her  cheek  as  fast  as  he  could  kiss. 

Tlie  retiring  Miss  Louisa  had  never  in  all  her 
Hfe  received  such  a  shock.  It  was  enough  to 
turn  her  hair  gray.  Such  a  thing  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  convent.  And  that  she 
should  witness  a  young  sister  of  hers,  almost  an 
infant  it  might  be  said,  quietly  sufifering  herself 
to  be  upon  such  dreadfully  familiar  terms  vrith 
one  of  the  other  sex — and  he  not  a  holy  priest, 
or  even  a  Catholic !     What  a  humiliating  coo- 
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fesfiion  she  should  have  for  her  ■piritual  director 
the  next  day ! — ^what  an  octavo  budget  for  Sister 
Mildred  and  the  nuns ! 

Lord  Winchester,  instead  of  sinking  through 
the  floor  with  contrition,  appeared  little  daunted. 
He  raised  his  head  proudly  up,  and  placing 
Frances's  hand  within  his  arm,  demanded  of 
Miss  Louisa  if  she  had  any  commands  for  him. 

This  hardihood  put  the  finishing  stroke  upon 
Miss  Louisa's  agitation.  She  fell  into  hysterics, 
and  screamed  so  loud,  that  the  housekeeper,  fol- 
lowed by  the  servants,  jcame  rushing  in. 

But  the  scene  next  day  was  terrible.  Mr. 
Hildyard  had  been  at  a  political  meeting,  but  the 
next  morning  he  assembled  the  whole  of  the 
family  in  conclave. 

"  Will  you,"  he  cried  to  Frances,  after  an  hour 
spent  ia  firuitless  discussion  and  recrimination, 
*'  will  you,  or  will  you  not,  give  up  this  man  1" 

**  I  will  not,"  she  murmured. 

*'  Frances,  do  you  remember  how  I  and  your 
mother — there  she  stands — ^have  cherished  you  1 
Do  you  know  that  you  are  entwined  round  our 
hearts  as  never  child  was  yet  entwined  1  Will 
yoti  outrage  this  affection  of  years  for  the  sake 
of  a  stranger — and  he  an  apostate  1" 

Ah !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hildyard,  you  now  see  the 
effects  of  your  woefully  indulgent  training.  What 
response  does  Frances  make  1  Why,  she  turns 
away  her  head,  and  makes  none. 

"  Frances,  for  the  last  time,"  continued  her 
father,  "will  you  undertake  to  renounce  all 
friendship  with  Viscount  Winchester — that  he 
shall  be  to  you  henceforth  as  if  you  had  never 
met  1    It  must  be  sworn  upon  the  crucifix." 

The  (aint  crimson  shone  in  her  cheek,  and  her 
voice  and  hands  trembled  as  she  replied,  in  a 
low  tone, 

**  I  will  never  promise  it." 

VI. 

"  If  any  thing  can  recall  her  to  a  sense  of  her 
duty,"  remarked  Miss  Louisa  Hildyard,  as  she 
consulted  that  night  alon^  with  her  father  and 
mother,  the  family  priest  being  alike  present, 
"  it  will  be  a  prolonged  residence  in  that  blessed 
convent.  There  her  mind  may  be  led  to  peace. 
Oh,  that  she  had  been  brought  up  in  it !" 

"You  say  right,  my  daughter,"  acquiesced 
the  priest.  "  I  see  no  other  way  to  reclaim  her ; 
for  here,  alas !  the  temptations  of  worldly  life 
must  ever  interfere,  and  counteract  all  good  ef- 
fects that  might  be  wrought.  Place  her  in  the 
convent.  I  myself  will  be  her  conductor  thither, 
and  will  ofler  up  my  prayers  that  the  step  may 
conduce  to  her  spiritual  welfare." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hildyard  started,  and  the  fonner 
smoothed  his  hand  acrosa  his  brow,  as  if  pain 
had  settled  there. 

"Your  inclinations  may  be  at  variance  with 
this  counsel,"  continued  the  holy  father,  break- 
ing the  silence  which  had  followed,  "but  will 
you  oppose  them  to  the  salvation  of  her  immor- 
tal soul  t     I  see  no  other  way  to  save  i/." 

And  so  it  was  decided ;  but  not  until  the  night 
hours  had  grown  into  morning. 

"Oh,  the   holy  work  that  will   have  been 


wrought,  should  the  heart  of  this  erring  Iamb  be 
won  over  to  a  peaceful  life,  and  embrace  the 
vail !"  uttered  the  priest  in  the  ear  of  Miss  Lou- 
isa, as  he  bestowed  upon  her  the  night  benedic- 
tion, ere  retiring  firom  the  council.  "  We  shall 
say  then  that  that  carnal-minded  apostate  was 
sent  to  this  house  in  mercy." 
vu. 
But  three  days  had  elapsed,  when  a  traveling- 
carriage  drove  into  the  outer  yard  of  the  convent 

of  the  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  in shire.    A 

young  lady  descended  from  it,  and  those  in  at- 
tendance gently  led  her  forward,  now  through 
one  court-yard,  now  through  another,  until  the 
interior  of  the  convent  was  gained.  Then  the 
great  gates  closed  with  a  bang  that  almost  shook 
the  building,  and  Frances  Hildyard  vras  shut  out 
from  the  world  she  had  so  idolized. 


JOYS  AND  PERILS  OF  LUMBERING.* 

LUMBERMEN  not  only  cut  and  haul  from 
clumps  and  communities,  but  reconnoitre 
the  forest,  hill,  vale,  and  mountain  side  for  scat- 
tering trees ;  and  when  they  are  deemed  worth 
an  effort,  no  location  in  which  they  may  be  found, 
however  wild  or  daring,  can  oppose  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  our  men. 

For  taking  logs  down  mountain  sides,  we 
adopt  various  methods,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  we  construct  what  are 
termed  dry  sluice-ways,  which  reach  from  the 
upper  edge  of  a  precipice  down  to  the  base  of 
the  hill.  This  is  made  by  laying  large  poles  or 
trunks  of  straight  trees  together  the  whole  dis- 
tance, which  is  so  constructed  as  to  keep  the  log 
from  running  off  at  the  sides.  Logs  are  rolled 
into  the  upper  end,  the  descent  or  dip  often 
being  very  steep ;  the  log  passes  on  with  light- 
ning-like velocity,  quite  burying  itself  in  the 
snow  and  leaves  below.  From  the  roughness 
of  the  surfaces,  the  friction  is  very  great,  caus- 
ing the  bark  and  smoke  to  fly  plentifully. 

At  other  times,  when  the  descent  is  more  grad- 
ual, and  not  too  steep,  and  when  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  sluice- 
way, we  fell  a  large  tree,  sometimes  the  Hem- 
lock, trim  out  the  top,  and  cut  the  largest  limbs 
off  a  foot,  more  or  less,  from  the  trunk.  This  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  log  by  strong  chains, 
and  as  the  oxen  draw  the  load,  this  drag  thrusts 
its  stumpy  limbs  into  the  snow  and  firozen  earth, 
and  thus  prevents  the  load  from  forcing  the  team 
forward  too  rapidly.  Should  the  chain  give  way 
which  attaches  the  hold-back  to  the  load,  nothing 
could  save  the  team  fVom  sudden  destruction. 

There  is  a  mountain  on  the  "west  branch" 
of  the  Penobscot  where  Pine-trees  of  excellent 
quality  stand  far  up  its  sides,  whose  tops  appear 
to  sweep  the  very  clouds.  The  side  which  fur- 
nishes timber  rises  in  terraces  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, forming  a  succession  of  abrupt  preci- 
pices and  shelving  table-land.  There  are  three 
of  these  giant  mountain  steps,  each  of  which 


*  From  "Forwit  Life  and  Forest  Trees,"  by  J.  S. 
Spbinoer— a  unique  and  truly  American  work,  in  tlis 
press  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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produces  lumber  which  challenges  the  admira- 
tion and  enterprise  of  the  log-men.  The  ascent 
to  these  Alpine  groves  is  too  abrupt  to  allow  the 
team  to  ascend  in  harness ;  we  therefore  unyoke 
and  drive  the  oxen  up  winding  pathways.  The 
yokes  and  chains  are  carried  up  by  the  work- 
men, and  also  the  bob-sled  in  pieces,  after  taking 
it  apart.  Ascending  to  the  uppermost  terrace, 
the  oxen  are  re-yoked  and  the  sled  adjusted. 
The  logs  being  cut  and  prepared  as  usual,  are 
loaded,  and  hauled  to  the  edge  of  the  first  preci- 
pice, unloaded,  and  rolled  off  to  the  table  of  the 
second  terrace,  where  they  are  again  loaded, 
hauled,  and  tumbled  off  as  before,  to  the  top  of 
the  first  rise,  from  which  they  are  again  pitched 
down  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  for  the 
last  time  they  are  loaded,  and  hauled  to  the 
landing. 

To  obtain  logs  in  such  romantic  locations  was 
really  as  hazardous  as  it  was  laborious,  varying 
sufficiently  from  the  usual  routine  of  labor  to  in- 
Test  the  occasion  with  no  ordinary  interest.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  exhibition  well  calculated  to 
awaken  thrilling  emotions  to  witness  the  descent 
of  those  massive  logs,  breaking  and  shivering 
whatever  might  obstruct  their  giddy  plunge  down 
the  steep  mountain  side,  making  the  valleys  re- 
verberate and  ring  merrily  with  the  concussion. 

In  other  instances  loads  are  eased  down  hill 
sides  %  the  use  of  "  tackle  and  fall,"  or  by  a 
strong  "  warp,"  taking  a  "  bight"  round  a  tree, 
and  hitching-to  one  yoke  of  the  oxen.  In  this 
manner  the  load  is  **  tailed  down"  steeps  where 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  "tongue  oxen"  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  load.  Sometimes  the 
warp  parts  under  the  test  to  which  it  is  thus 
subjected,  when  the  whole  load  plunges  onward 
like  an  avalanche,  subjecting  the  poor  oxen  to  a 
shocking  death. 

But  the  circumstance  which  calls  forth  the 
most  interest  and  exertion  is  the  "  rival  load." 
When  teams  are  located  with  sufficient  prox- 
imity to  admit  of  convenient  intercourse,  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  is  often  rife  between  the  diflerent 
crews  on  various  points.  The  "largest  tree," 
the  '*  smartest  chopper,"  the  "  best  cook,"  the 
**  greatest  day's  work,"  and  a  score  of  other  su- 
perlatives, all  invested  with  attractions  the  greater 
from  the  isolated  circumstances  of  swamp  life. 

The  "  crack"  load  is  preceded  by  all  needful 
preliminaries.  All  defective  places  in  the  road 
are  repaired.  New  "skids"  are  nicely  peeled 
by  hewing  off  the  bark  smoothly,  and  plentifully 
as  well  as  calculatingly  laid  along  the  road.  All 
needful  repairs  are  made  on  the  bob-sled,  and 
the  team  put  in  contending  plight.  The  trees 
intended  for  the  "big  load"  are  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  hauled  to  some  convenient  place  on 
the  main  road  singly,  where  they  are  reloaded, 
putting  on  two  and  sometimes  three  large  trees. 
All  things  in  readiness,  the  men  follow  up  with 
handspikes  and  long  levers.  Then  comes  the 
"  tug  of  war ;"  rod  by  rod,  or  foot  by  foot,  the 
whole  is  moved  forward,  demanding  every  ounce 
of  strength,  both  of  men  and  oxen  united,  to 
perform  the  feat  of  getting  it  to  the  landing. 


Were  life  and  fortune  at  stake,  more  couJd  not 
be  done  under  the  circumstances.    The  tmrvejor 
applies  the  rule,  and  the  result  gives  either  tii« 
one  or  the  other  party  "whereof  to  gloxy."     If 
not  "  teetotalers,"  the  vanquished  "  pay  the  bit> 
tors"  when  they  get  down  river.    Men  love  and 
will  have  excitement;  with  spirits  never  mors 
buoyant,  every  thing,  however  trifling,  adds  to 
the  stock  of  "  fun  a^^ve"  in  the  woods.      Ereiy 
crew  has  its  "  Jack,"  who,  in  the  absence  of 
other  material,  either  from  his  store  of  *'  mother^ 
wit"  or  "  greenness,"  contributes  to  the  merry 
shaking  of  sides,  or  allows  himself  to  be  the  batt 
of  good-natured  ridicule. 

But  while  the  greater  part  of  swamp  life  is 
more  or  less  merry,  there  are  occasional  inter- 
ruptions to  the  joyousness  that  abounds.     Log- 
ging roads  are  generally  laid  out  with  due  regard 
to  the  conveniences  of  level  or  gently  descending 
ground.     But  in  some  instances  the  nnevenness 
of  the  country  admits  only  of  unfavorable  alter- 
natives.    Sometimes  there  are  moderate  rises  to 
ascend  or  descend  on  the  way  to  the  landing ; 
the  former  are  hard,  the  latter  dangerous  to  the 
team.     I  knew  a  teamster  to  lose  his  life  in  the 
following  shocking  manner :  On  one  section  of 
the  main  road  there  was  quite  a  "  smart  pitch" 
of  considerable  length,  on  which  the  load  invari- 
ably "  drove"  the  team  along  on  a  forced  toot 
Down  this  slope  our  teamster  had  often  passed 
without  sustaining  any  injury  to  himself  or  oxen. 
One  day,  having,  as  usual,  taken  his  load  from 
the  stump,  he  proceeded  toward  the  landing, 
soon  passing  out  of  sight  and  hearing.     Not 
making  his  appearance  at  the  expiration  of  the 
usual  time,  it  was  suspected   that  something 
more  than  usual  had  detained  him.     Obeying 
the  impulses  of  a  proper  solicitude  on  his  behalf^ 
some  of  the  hands  started  to  render  service  if  it 
were  needed.     Coming  to  the  head  of  the  hill 
down  which  the  road  ran,  they  saw  the  team  at 
the  foot  of  it,  standing  with  the  forward  oxen 
faced  about  up  the  road,  but  no  teamster.     On 
reaching  the  spot,  a  most  distressing  spectacle 
presented  itself;  there  lay  the  teamster  on  the 
hard  road,  with  one  of  the  sled-runners  directly 
across  his  bowels,  which,  under  the  weight  of 
several  tons  of  timber,  were  pressed  down  to  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  hand.     He  was  still  alive, 
and  when  they  called  out  to  him,  just  before 
reaching  the  sled,  he  spoke  up  as  promptly  as 
usual,  "  Here  am  I,"  as  if  nothing  had  been  the 
matter.     These  were  the  only  and  last  words  he 
ever  uttered.     A  "piy"  was  iounediately  set, 
which  raised  the  deadfall  from  his  crushed  body, 
enabling  them  to  extricate  it  from  its  dreadful 
position.     Shortly  after,  his  consciousness  left 
him,  and  never  more  returned.     He  could  give 
no  explanation ;  but  we  inferred,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  forward  oxen,  that  the  load  had  forced 
the  team  into  a  run,  by  which  the  tongue  cat- 
tle, pressed  by  the  leaders,  turning  them  round, 
which  probably  threw  the  teamster  under  the 
runner,  and  the  whole  load  stopped  when  about 
to  poise  over  his  body. 

He  was  taken  to  the  camp,  where  all  was  dons 
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that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  to  saye 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  His  work  was  finished. 
He  still  lingered,  in  an  apparently  unconscious 
state,  until  midnight,  when  his  spirit,  forsaking 
its  bruised  and  crushed  tenement,  ascended  abore 
the  sighing  pines,  and  entered  the  eternal  state. 
The  only  words  he  uttered  were  those  in  reply 
to  the  calling  of  his  name.  As  near  as  we  could 
judge,  he  had  lain  two  hours  in  the  position  in 
which  he  was  found.  It  was  astonishing  to  see 
how  he  had  gnawed  the  rave*  of  the  sled.  It 
was  between  three  and  four  inchea  through.  In 
his  agony  he  had  bitten  it  nearly  half  off.  To 
do  lYoBf  he  must  have  pulled  himself  up  with  his 
hands,  gnawed  a  while,  then  £adlen  back  again 
through  exhaustion  and  despair.  He  was  taken 
oat  to  the  nearest  settlement,  and  buried. 

'  At  a  later  period,  we  lost  our  teamster  by  an 
accident  not  altogether  dissimilar.  It  was  at  the 
winding  up  our  winter^s  work  in  hauling.  Late 
ill  the  afternoon  we  had  felled  and  prepared  our 
final  tree,  which  was  to  finish  the  last  of  the 
numerous  loads  which  had  been  taken  to  the 
well-stowed  landing.  Wearied  with  the  fie- 
quency  of  his  travels  on  the  same  road  for  the 
same  purpose,  this  last  load  was  anticipated  with 
no  ordinary  interest;  and  when  the  tree  was 
loaded,  he  seemed  to  contemplate  it  with  pro- 
found satisfaction.  "This,"  said  he,  "is  my 
last  load."  For  the  last  time  the  team  was 
placed  in  order,  to  drag  from  its  bed  the  tree  of 
a  hundred  summers.  Onward  it  moved  at  the 
signal  given,  and  he  was  soon  lost  to  view  in  the 
f^quent  windings  of  the  forest  road.  It  was 
nearly  sundown,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  closing 
up  the  winter's  work  that  day,  the  hauling  would 
have  been  deferred  until  next  morning. 

The  usual  preparations  for  our  evening  camp- 
fire  had  been  made,  and  the  thick  shadows  of 
evening  had  been  gathering  for  an  hour,  and 
yet  he  did  not  come.  Again  and  again  some 
one  of  the  crew  would  step  out  to  listen  if  he 
could  catch  the  jingling  of  the  chains  as  they 
were  hauled  along ;  but  nothing  broke  upon  the 
ear  in  the  stillness  of  the  early  night.  Unwill- 
ing longer  to  resist  the  solicitude  entertained  for 
his  safety,  several  of  us  started  with  a  lantern 
for  the  Isnding.  We  continued  to  pass  on,  every 
moment  expecting  to  hear  or  meet  him,  until 
the  landing  was  finally  reached.  There,  quietly 
chewing  the  cud,  the  oxen  were  standing,  un- 
conscious of  the  cause  that  detained  them,  or 
that  for  the  last  time  they  had  heard  the  well- 
'  known  voice  of  their  devoted  master.  Hastening 
along,  we  found  the  load  properly  rolled  ofif  the 
sled,  but  heavens !  what  a  sight  greeted  our  al- 
most unbelieving  vision !  There  lay  the  poor 
fellow  beneath  that  terrible  pressure.  A  log  was 
resting  across  his  crushed  body.  He  was  dead. 
From  appearances,  we  judged  that,  after  having 
knocked  out  the  "  fid,"  which  united  the  chain 
that  bound  the  load,  the  log  rolled  suddenly  upon 
him.  Thus,  without  a  moment's  warning,  he 
ceased  in  the  same  instant  to  work  ahd  live.     It 

proved,  indeed,  his  "  last  load." 

*^R«ve,"  the  ratting  of  the  sled. 


To  contemplate  the  sameness  of  the  labor  in 
passing  to  and  fro  from  the  swamp  to  the  land- 
ing several  times  a  day,  on  a  solitary  wilderness- 
road,  for  a  term  of  several  months,  with  only 
those  respites  afforded  in  stormy  weather  and 
on  Sundays,  one  might  think  himself  capable  of 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  a  teamster,  and 
sympathetically  share  with  him  the  pleasurable 
emotions  consequent  upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
winter's  work.  While  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
of  things  possessing  every  element  capable  of  con- 
tributing pleasure,  we  sometimes  weary  through 
excess,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  knight  of 
the  goad  has  more  than  usual  occasion  to  tire,  or 
sigh  for  the  conclusion  of  the  hauling-season. 
To  be  sure,  **ta  and  fVa"  the  livelong  winter, 
now  with  a  load  wending  along  a  serpentine 
road,  as  it  winds  through  the  forest,  he  repeats 
his  visits  to  the  swamp,  and  then  the  landing ; 
but  he  is  relieved  by  the  companionship  of  his 
dumb  but  docile  Oxen,  for  whom  he  contracts  an 
afifection,  and  over  whom  he  exercises  the  watch- 
Ail  vigilance  of  a  faithful  guardian,  while  he  ex- 
acts their  utmost  service.  He  sees  that  each 
performs  his  duty  in  urging  forward  the  laboring 
sled.  He  watches  every  hoof,  the  clatter  of 
shoes,  the  step  of  each  ox,  to  detect  any  lanle- 
ness.  He  observes  every  part  and  joint  of  the 
bob-sled  while  it  screeches  along  under  the  mass- 
ive log  bound  to  it.  He  examines  the  chains, 
lest  they  should  part,  and,  above  all,  the  objects 
more  watched  than  any  others,  the  **  fid-hook** 
and  the  **  dog-hook,"  the  former  that  it  does  not 
work  out,  the  latter  that  it  loose  not  its  grappling 
hold  upon  the  tree.  Sometimes  his  little  jour- 
neys are  spiced  with  the  infinite  trouble  which 
a  long,  sweeping  stick  will  give  him,  by  sudden- 
ly twirling  and  oversetting  the  sled  every  time 
it  poises  over  some  abrupt  swell  in  the  road. 
There  is  really  too  much  to  be  looked  after, 
thought  of,  and  cared  for,  in  his  passage  to  the 
landing,  to  allow  much  listlessness  or  burden- 
some leisure.  As  well  might  a  pilot  indulge 
irresponsible  dormancy  in  taking  a  fine  ship  into 
port,  as  for  a  teamster  to  be  listless  under  his 
circumstances.  No :  the  fact  is,  that,  with  the 
excitement  attendant  upon  each  load  as  it  moves 
to  the  landing,  ten  tunes  the  number  of  tobacco 
quids  are  required  that  abundantly  suffice  him 
on  his  return. 

Then  look  at  the  relaxation  and  comfort  of  the 
return.  The  jingling  chains,  as  they  trail  along 
on  the  hard-beaten  way,  discourse  a  constant 
chorus.  With  his  goad-stick  under  his  arm  or 
as  a  stafif,  he  leisurely  walks  along,  musing  as 
he  goes,  emitting  from  his  mouth  the  curling 
smoke  of  his  unfailing  pipe,  like  a  walking  chim- 
ney or  a  locomotive ;  anon  whistling,  bumming, 
or  pouring  forth  with  full-toned  voice  some  favor- 
ite air  or  merry-making  ditty.  He  varies  the 
whole  exercise  by  constant  addresses  to  the  oxen, 
individually  and  coUectively :  "  Haw,  .Bright !" 
"  Ge,  Duke !"  **  Whoap !  whoap !"  "  What  ye 
'bout  there,  you  lazy — "  "  If  I  come  there,  I'll 
tan  your  old  hides  for  you !"  "  Pschip,  pschip, 
go  along  there ! "    Knowing  him  not  half  in  eam- 
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est,  unless  it  happens  to  be  a  sharp  day,  the 
oxen  keep  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  en- 
joying the  only  apparent  comfort  an  ox  can  enjoy 
while  away  frmn  his  crib— chewing  the  cud. 

Recently,  however,  the  wolves  have  volun- 
teered their  services,  by  accompanying  the  teams, 
in  some  places,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
landing,  contributing  infinitely  more  to  the  fears 
than  conscious  security  of  the  teamsters. 

Three  teams,  in  the  winter  of  1844,  all  in  the 
same  neigU^orhood,  were  beset  with  these  raven- 
ous animals.  They  were  of  unusually  large 
size,  manifesting  a  most  singular  boldness,  and 
even  familiarity,  without  the  usual  appearance 
of  ferocity  so  charactexistic  of  the  animaL 

Sometimes  one,  and  in  another  instance  three, 
in  a  most  unwelcome  manner  volunteered  their 
attendance,  accompanying  the  teamster  a  long 
distance  on  his  way.  They  would  even  jump 
on  the  log  and  ride,  and  approach  very  near  the 
oxen.  One  of  them  actually  jumped  upon  the 
sled,  and  down  between  the  bars,  while  in  motion. 

Some  ef  the  teamsters  were  much  alarmed, 
keeping  close  to  the  oxen,  and  driving  on  as  fast 
as  possible.  Others^  more  courageous,  would 
run  toward  and  strike  at  them  wiUi  their  goad- 
sticks  ;  but  the  wolves  sprang  out  of  the  way  in 
an  instant.  But,  although  they  seemed  to  act 
without  a  motive,  there  was  something  so  cool 
and  impudent  in  their  conduct  that  it  was  trying 
to  the  nerves — even  more  so  than  an  active  en- 
counter. For  some  time  after  this,  fire-arms  were 
a  constant  part  of  the  teamster's  equipage.  No 
further  molestation,  however,  was  had  fi:om  them 
that  season. 

One  of  my  neighbors  related,  in  substance,  the 
following  incidents:^**  A  short  time  since,*'  said 
he,  *'  while  passing  along  the  shores  of  Matta- 
wamkeag  River  in  the  winter,  my  attention  was 
suddenly  attracted  by  a  distant  howling  and 
screaming — a  noise  which  might  remind  one  of 
the  screeching  of  forty  pair  of  old  cart-wheeU 
(to  use  the  figure  of  an  old  hunter  in  describing 
the  distant  howling  of  a  pack  of  wolves).  Pres- 
ently there  came  dashing  from  the  forest  upon 
the  ice,  a  short  distance  fit>m  me,  a  timid  deer, 
closely  pursued  by  a  hungry  pack  of  infuriated 
wolves.  I  stood  and  observed  them.  The  order 
of  pursuit  was  in  single  file,  until  they  came  quite 
near  their  prey,  when  they  suddenly  branched 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  forming  two  lines ;  the 
foremost  gradually  closed  in  upon  the  poor  deer, 
until  he  was  completely  surroimded,  when,  spring- 
ing upon  their  victim,  they  instantly  bore  him  to 
the  ice,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
devoured  him,  leaving  the  bones  only;  after 
which  they  galloped  into  the  forest  and  disap- 
peared." On  the  same  river  a  pack  of  these 
prowling  marauders  were  seen  just  at  night, 
trailing  along  down  the  river  on  the  ice.  A 
family  living  in  a  log  house  near  by  happened  to 
have  some  poison,  with  which  they  saturated 
some  bits  of  meat,  and  then  threw  them  out  upon 
the  ice.  Next  morning  early  the  meat  was  miss- 
ing, and,  on  making  a  short  search  in  the  vicini- 
ty, six  wolves  were  found  "  dead  as  hammers," 


all  within  sight  of  each  other.  £veTy  one  of 
them  had  dug  a  hole  down  through  the  snow 
into  the  firozen  earthy  in  which  they  had  thrust 
their  noses,  either  for  water  to  quench  the  burn- 
ing thirst,  or  to  snufiT  soma  antidote  to  the  fatal 
drug.  A  bounty  was  obtained  on  each  of  tea 
dolhirs,  besides  their  hides,  making  a  fair  job  «f 
it,  as  well  as  ridding  the  neighborhood  of  an  an- 
noying enemy.  The  following  account  of  a  wolf- 
chase  will  interest  the  reader : 

'*  During  the  winter  of  1844,  being  engaged  in 
the  northern  part  of  Maine,  I  had  much  lebare 
to  devote  to  the  wild  spoils  of  a  new  countiy. 
To  none  of  these  was  I  more  paaaioiiately  ad- 
dicted than  that  of  skating.  The  deep  and  se- 
questered lakes  of  this  noithem  state,  frozen  by 
intense  cold,  present  a  wide  field  to  the  lovers  of 
this  pastime.  Often  would  I  bind  on  my  nisty 
skates,  and  glide  away  up  the  gHttering  liver, 
and  wind  each  maxy  streamlet  that  flowed  on 
toward  the  parent  ocean,  and  feel  my  very  pulse 
bound  with  joyous  exercise.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  excursions  that  I  met  with  an  adventure 
which,  even  at  this  period  of  m  j  life,  I  remember 
with  wonder  and  astonishment. 

*'  I  had  left  my  friend's  house  one  eveningt 
just  before  dusk,  with  the  intention  of  skating  s 
short  distance  up  the  noble  Kennebeck,  which 
glided  directly  before  the  door.  The  evening 
was  fine  and  clear.  The  new  moon  peered  from 
her  lofty  seat,  and  cast  her  rays  on  the  fiosty 
pines  that  skirted  the  shore,  until  they  seemed 
the  realization  of  a  faiiy-soene.  All  Nature  lay 
in  a  quiet  which  she  sometimes  chooses  to  as- 
sume, while  water,  earth,  and  air  seemed  to  have 
sunken  into  repose. 

**  I  had  gone  up  the  river  nearly  two  mileif 
when,  coming  to  a  little  stream  which  emptied 
into  the  larger,  I  turned  in  to  explore  its  course. 
Fir  and  hemlock  of  a  centuiy's  growth  met  over- 
head, and  formed  an  evergreen  archway,  nu&mt 
vrith  firost-work.  All  was  dark  within ;  but  I 
was  young  and  fearless,  and  as  I  peered  into  the 
unbroken  forest,  that  reared  itself  to  the  borders 
of  the  stream,  I  laughed  in  very  joyousness.  My 
wUd  hurra  rang  through  the  woods,  and  1  stood 
listening  to  the  echo  that  reverberated  again  and 
again,  until  all  was  hushed.  Occasionally  i^ 
night-bird  would  fiap  its  wings  from  some  tall 
oak. 

'*  The  mighty  lords  of  the  forest  stood  as  if 
naught  but  time  could  bow  them.  I  thought  how 
oft  the  Indian-hunter  concealed  himself  behind 
these  very  trees — how  oft  the  arrow  had  pierced 
the  deer  by  this  very  stream,  and  how  oft  Iob 
wild  halloo  had  rung  for  his  victoiy.  I  watched 
the  owls  as  they  fluttered  by,  until  I  ahnost  fan- 
cied  myself  one  of  them,  and  held  my  breath  to 
listen  to  their  distant  hooting. 

*'  All  of  a  sudden  a  sound  arose :  it  seemed 
from  the  very  ice  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  loud 
and  tremendous  at  first,  until  it  ended  in  one  long 
yell.  I  was  appalled.  Never  before  had  such  a 
noise  met  n^  ears.  I  thought  it  more  than  mor- 
tal— so  fierce,  and  amid  such  an  unbroken  soli- 
tude, that.it  seemed  a  fiend  from  hell  had  blown 
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a  Mast  horn  an  Infemal  trampet.  Presently  I 
heard  the  twigs  on  the  shore  snap,  as  if  from  the 
tread  of  some  animal,  and  the  blood  rushed  back 
to  mj  forehead  with  a  bound  that  made  my  skin 
bum,  and  I  felt  relieved  that  I  had  to  contend 
with  things  of  earthly  and  not  spiritual  mould, 
as  I  first  fancied.  My  energies  returned,  and  I 
looked  around  me  for  some  means  of  defense. 
The  moon  shone  through  the  opening  by  which 
I  had  entered  the  forest,  and  considering  this  the 
best  means  of  escape,  I  darted  toward  it  like  an 
arrow.  It  was  hardly  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
and  the  swallow  could  scarcely  excel  my  desper- 
ate flight ;  yet,  as  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  shore, 
I  could  see  two  dark  objects  da^^g  through  the 
nnderbmsh  at  a  pace  nearly  double  that  of  my 
own.  By  their  great  speed,  and  the  short  yells 
which  they  occasionally  gave,  I  knew  at  once 
that  they  were  the  much->dreaded  gray  wolf. 

"I  had  never  met  with  these  animals,  but, 
from  the  description  given  of  them,  I  had  but 
little  pleasure  in  making  their  acquaintance. 
Their  untamable  fierceness,  and  the  untiring 
strength  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their 
nature,  render  them  objects  of  dread  to  every 
benighted  traveler. 

"  *  With  their  long  gaUop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deey  hate,  the  hunter's  fire,* 

they  pursue  their  prey,  and  naught  but  death 
can  separate  them.  The  bushes  that  skirted  the 
shore  flew  past  with  the  velocity  of  light  as  I 
dashed  on  in  my  flight.  The  outlet  was  nearly 
gained ;  one  second  more,  and  I  would  be  com- 
paratively safe,  when  my  pursuers  appeared  on 
the  bank  directly  above  roe,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  some  ten  feet.  There  was  no  time  for 
thought ;  I  bent  my  head  and  dashed  wildly  for- 
ward. The  wolves  sprang,  but,  miscalculating 
my  speed,  sprang  behind,  while  their  intended 
prey  glided  out  into  the  river. 

"  Nature  turned  roe  toward  home.  The  light 
flakes  of  snow  spun  from  the  iron  of  my  skates, 
and  I  was  now  some  distance  from  my  pursuers, 
when  their  fierce  howl  tc^d  me  that  I  was  again 
tlie  fugitive.  I  did  not  look  back ;  I  did  not  feel 
sorry  or  glad ;  one  thought  of  home,  of  the  bright 
faces  awaiting  my  return,  of  their  tears  if  they 
should  never  again  see  me,  and  then  every  en- 
ergy of  mind  and  body  was  exerted  for  my 
escape.  I  was  perfectly  at  home  on  the  ice. 
Many  were  the  days  I  spent  on  my  skates,  never 
thinking  that  at  one  time  they  would  be  my  only 
means  of  safoty.  Every  half  minute  an  alternate 
yelp  from  my  pursuers  made  me  but  too  certain 
they  were  close  at  my  heels.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came ;  I  heard  their  feet  pattering  on  the  ice 
nearer  still,  until  I  fancied  I  could  hear  their 
deep  breathing.  Every  nerve  and  muscle  in  my 
frame  was  stretched  to  the  utmost  tension. 

"The  trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to  dance 
in  the  uncertain  li^t,  and  my  brain  turned  with 
my  own  breathless  speed ;  yet  still  they  seemed 
to  hiss  forth  with  a  sound  truly  horrible,  when 
an  involuntary  motion  on  my  pafft  turned  me  out 
of  my  course.  The  wolves  close  behind,  unable 
to  stop  and  as  unable  to  turn,  slipped,  fell,  still 


going  on  far  ahead,  their  tongues  lolling  out, 
their  white  tusks  gleaming  from  their  bloody 
mouths,  their  dark,  shaggy  breasts  freckled  with 
foam ;  and  as  they  passed  me  their  eyes  glared, 
and  they  howled  with  rage  and  fury.  The 
thought  flashed  on  my  mind  that  by  this  means 
I  could  avoid  them,  viz.,  by  turning  aside  when- 
ever they  came  too  near ;  for  they,  by  the  form- 
ation of  their  feet,  are  unable  to  run  on  ice  ex- 
cept on  a  right  line. 

"I  immediately  acted  on  this  plan.  Ths 
wolves,  having  regained  their  feet,  sprang  di- 
rectly toward  me.  The  race  was  renewed  for 
twenty  yards  up  the  stream ;  they  were  already 
close  on  my  back,  when  I  glided  round  and 
dashed  past  my  pursuers.  A  fierce  growl  greeted 
my  evolution,  and  the  wolves  slipped  upon  their 
haunches  and  sailed  onward,  presenting  a  per- 
fect picture  of  helplessness  and  baffled  rage. 
Thus  I  gained  nearly  a  hundred  yards  each  turn- 
ing. This  was  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
every  moment  the  wolves  getting  more  excited 
and  baffled,  until,  coming  opposite  the  house,  a 
couple  of  stag-hounds,  aroused  by  the  noise, 
bayed  fririously  firom  their  kennels.  The  wolves, 
taking  the  hint,  stopped  in  their  mad  career,  and 
after  a  moment's  consideration  turned  arid  fled. 
I  watched  them  till  their  dusky  forms  disap- 
peared over  a  neigUK>ring  hill ;  then,  taking  ofl* 
my  skates,  I  wended  my  way  to  the  house,  with 
feelings  better  to  be  imagined  than  described." 

Such  annoyances  from  these  migrating  beasts, 
in  the  vicini^  of  logging  berths  as  above  named, 
are  of  recent  date.  Up  to  1840  I  had  been  much 
in  the  wild  forests  of  the  northeastern  part  of 
Maine,  clearing  wild  land  during  the  summer 
and  logging  in  the  winter,  and  up  to  this  period 
had  never  seen  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
presence.  But  since  this  period  they  have  often 
been  seen,  and  in  such  numbers  and  of  suoh  siis 
as  to  render  them  objects  of  dread. 


THE  HIGHEST  HOUSE  IN  WATHEN- 
DALE- 

CHAPTKR  THC  FIRST. 

HIGH  up  among  the  mountains  of  Westmore- 
land, there  is  a  valley  which  we  shall  call 
Wathendale.  The  lowest  part  of  this  valley  is 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  heads  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  nearest  mail-road ;  and  yet,  as 
if  such  a  place  of  abode  was  not  near  enough  to 
the  sky,  there  are  houses  as  high  up  as  they  can 
well  be  put,  in  the  hoDows  of  the  mountains 
which  overtook  the  dale.  One  of  these  small 
farmsteads  is  as  old-fashioned  a  place  as  can  be 
seen ;  and  well  it  may  be  so ;  for  the  last  own- 
ers were  fond  of  telling  that  the  land  had  been  in 
their  family  for  five  hundred  years.  A  stranger 
might  wonder  what  could  cany  any  body  up  to 
such  a  place  five  hundred  years  ago;  but  the 
wonder  would  only  show  that  the  stranger  did 
not  know  what  was  doing  in  the  district  in  those 
days.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  tenants 
of  the  Abbots  of  Fumess  used  to  hold  land  in 
the  more  fertile  spots,  in  companies  of  four— one 
of  whom  was  always  to  bo  ready  to^  forth  to 
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fight  in  the  Border  wart.  And  those  were  the 
days  when  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  in  the 
service  of  the  Abbey  used  to  lead  their  sheep  and 
cattle  as  far  up  the  mountains  as  they  could  find 
food — to  bo  the  better  out  of  the  way  of  the 
marauders  firom  the  north.  Besides  the  coarse 
grass  of  these  uplands,  there  were  the  sprouts  of 
the  ash  and  holly,  which  were  a  good  food  for 
the  beasts.  To  be  sure,  there  were  wolves,  up 
in  those  lonely  places ;  but  they  were  kept  out 
by  rough  stone  walls,  which  were  run  up  higher 
and  higher  on  the  mountain  side,  as  the  woods 
receded  before  the  tillage  of  new  settlers.  The 
first  of  the  Fells,  who  made  their  boast  of  a  pro- 
prietorship of  five  hundred  years,  was  probably 
a  shepherd  of  the  Abbots  of  Fumess ;  who,  hav- 
ing walled  in  some  of  the  sprouting  and  shelter- 
ing wood  on  this  upland,  anid  built  himself  a  hut 
of  stones  in  the  midst,  became  regarded  as  the 
tenant  first,  and  then  the  proprietor,  like  many 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  vales  below.  When  the 
woods  were  decayed  and  gone,  the  crofl  came 
under  tillage ;  and  no  tradition  has  told  of  the 
time  when  the  Fells  did  not  yearly  crop,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  three  fields  which  were  seen 
from  below,  like  little  patches  of  green  beside  the 
fissure  which  contained  the  beck  (or  brook)  that 
helped  to  feed  the  tarn  (or  mountain  pond)  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below. 

There  was  grumbling  in  this  mountain  nest 
about  the  badness  of  our  times  in  comparison 
with  the  old  days ;  grumbling  in  a  different  dia- 
lect from  that  which  is  heard  in  our  cities ;  but 
in  much  the  same  spirit.  In  this  house,  people 
were  said  to  be  merrier  formerly — the  girls  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  and  the  lads  finding  plenty  to 
do  in  all  weathers ;  while  the  land  produced  al- 
most every  thing  that  the  family  wanted — with 
the  help  of  the  hill-side  range  for  the  cows  and 
sheep.  A  man  had  not  to  go  often  to  market 
then ;  and  very  rarely  was  it  necessary  to  buy 
any  thing  for  money,  though  a  little  bartering 
might  go  forward  among  the  Dalesmen  on  occa- 
sion.  Now — but  we  shall  see  how  it  was  *^  now." 

Mrs.  Fell  and  her  daughter  Janet  were  making 
oaten  bread  one  December  day ; — a  work  which 
requires  the  full  attention  of  two  persons.  The 
cow-boy  appeared  at  the  door,  with  a  look  of 
excitement  very  unusual  in  him.  He  said  some- 
body was  coming ;  and  the  somebody  was  Back- 
house, the  traveling  merchant.  The  women 
could  not  believe  it— so  late  in  the  year;  but 
they  left  their  bakinjf  to  look  out ;  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  the  peddler,  with  his  pack  on 
his  shoulders,  toiling  up  the  steep.  They  saw 
him  sit  down  beside  the  bam,  and  wipe  his 
brows,  though  it  was  December.  They  saw  him 
shoulder  his  pack  again;  and  then  the  women 
entered  into  consultation  about  something  very 
particular  that  they  had  to  say  to  him.  As  peo- 
ple who  live  in  sueh  places  grow  dull,  and  get 
to  think  and  speak  with  extraordinary  slowness, 
the  plot  was  not  complete  when  the  peddler  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  He  explained  himself  quick- 
ly enough ;  had  thought  he  would  make  one  more 
roundf  as  the  season  was  mild— did  not  know 


how  long  the  snow  might  lie  when  it  did  ^ 
believed  people  liked  to  wear  something  new  at 
Christmas ;  so  here  he  was.  Wlien  would  he 
take  his  next  round  1  O!  when  the  weather 
should  allow  of  his  bringing  his  stock  of  spring 
goods.  He  detected  some  purpose  under  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  was  pressed  to  say 
when  he  would  come.  He  would  come  wlieii 
the  Fells  pleased,  and  bring  what  they  pleased. 
He  must  come  before  the  first  of  April,  and  must 
bring  a  bunch  of  orange  flowers,  and  a  white 
shawl,  and — 

**  Two  sets  of  the  orange  flowers,"  said  Janet. 

*^  What !  two  brides !"  exclaimed  Backhouse. 
"  Are  they  to  be  both  married  in  one  day  V* 

Mrs.  Fell  explained  that  there  was  to  be  a 
bride's  maid,  and  that  Janet  wished  that  her 
fiiend  should  be  dressed  exactly  like  herselH 
Backhouse  endeavored  to  prove  that  only  brides 
should  wear  orange  flowers ;  but  Janet  was  sure 
her  friend  would  be  best  pleased  to  wear  what 
she  wore ;  and  the  peddler  remembered  that  no- 
body within  call  of  the  chapel  bell  would  know 
any  better ;  so  he  promised  all  that  was  desired. 
And  next,  he  sold  half  the  contents  of  his  pack, 
supplying  the  women  with  plenty  of  needle- work 
for  the  winter  evenings.  Brides  ei\joy  having 
a  new  wardrobe  as  much  in  the  mountains  as  in 
towns — perhaps  more. 

Whenever  the  young  carpenter.  Raven,  came 
up  to  see  his  betrothed,  he  found  her  sewing, 
and  some  pretty  print,  or  muslin,  or  bit  of  gay 
silk  lying  about  It  was  all  very  pleasant  The 
whole  winter  went  ofi*  pleasantly,  except  for  some 
shadow  of  trouble  now  and  then,  which  soon 
passed  away.  For  instance,  Raven  was  iHice 
absent  longer  than  usual,  by  full  three  days; 
and  when  he  did  come,  there  were  marks  lefi 
which  told  that  he  had  staid  away  because  he 
had  been  ashamed  of  two  black  eyes. 

**  He  had  been  drinking,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Fell  to  Janet  afterward,  with  the  air  of  indiSer- 
ence  with  which  drunkenness  is  apt  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  district  **  I  don't  wonder  he  did  not 
like  to  show  himself." 

**  I  don't  think  it  is  his  way,"  observed  Janet 

*'  No ;  it  is  not  a  habit  with  him ;  and  they  sll 
do  get  too  much,  now  and  then — two  or  three 
times  a  year — and  it  will  be  seldomer  than  that 
when  he  comes  to  Uve  up  here." 

Raven  was  to  be  adopted  as  a  son,  on  marrying 
the  only  child,  and  it  was  very  right ;  for  Fell 
was  growing  old ;  and  he  was  more  feeble  than 
his  years  warranted.  Rheumatism  plagued  him 
in  the  vrinter,  and  he  was  overworked  in  the 
summer.  Raven  would  help  to  manage  the  lit- 
tle farm,  and  he  would  do  all  the  carpentering 
work,  and  put  the  whole  place  in  repair,  outside 
and  in.  Every  thing  was  to  go  well  after  the 
wedding. 

Sally,  the  bridesmaid^  came  in  good  time  to 
put  the  orange  flowers  into  her  coarse  Dunstable 
bonnet,  which  streamed  with  white  ribbons.  It 
was  a  fihe  April  morning,  when  the  party  set  off 
down  the  mountain  for  their  walk  of  three  miles 
to  the  chapel    The  mother  remained  at  home. 
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MTien  Fell  returned,  he  told  her  it  had  gone  oft 
extremely  well,  and  the  clergyman  had  spoken 
very  kindly ;  and  that  Fleming's  cart  was  ready, 
as  had  been  promised,  to  take  the  young  people 
to  the  town  where  they  were  to  be  entertained  at 
dinner.  It  was  alfright,  and  veiy  pleasant.  And 
the  old  people  sat  down  to  dinner,  dressed  in  their 
best,  and  saying,  many  times  over,  that  it  was 
all  right  with  them,  and  very  pleasant.  The  only 
thing  was — if  Raven's  name  had  but  been  Fell ! 
The  Fells  having  lived  here  for  five  hundred 
years — 

"  The  family,  but  not  always  the  name,"  the 
wife  observed.  There  was  a  Bell  that  lived 
here  once ;  and  the  land  would  be  in  the  family 
still,  in  the  best  way  it  could,  as  they  had  no 
children  but  Janet. 

Well ;  that  was  true.  Fell  agreed ;  and  it  was 
all  right,  and  very  pleasant. 


CHAPTKR  THE  SECOND. 

That  evening,  three  ladies  went  up  to  the 
chapel  to  see  the  sunset  from  the  church-yard, 
which  commanded  an  exquisite  view.  It  was  a 
place  in  which,  at  such  an  hour,  it  was  easy  to 
Torget,  even  with  the  graves  before  their  eyes, 
that  there  was  sin  or  sorrow  in  the  world.  The 
ladies  sat  on  the  steps  till  the  last  glow  had  faded 
from  the  clouds,  and  the  mountains  stood  up, 
clear  aD4  solemn,  against  a  green  sky,  from 
^hich  every  tinge  of  sunset  had  vanished ;  and 
then  they  came  down,  with  thoughts  as  bright 
and  calm  as  the  stars  which  were  beginning  to 
come  out  overhead.  When  they  entered  on  a 
long  stretch  of  straight  road,  they  saw  before 
them  an  odd-looking  group.  In  the  dusk  it 
seemed  as  if  a  man  and  a  woman  were  canying 
something  very  heavy — amoving  toward  them  at 
a  pace  hopelessly  slow.  A  woman  was  some 
way  in  advance  of  them — ^loitering  and  looking 
back.  When  they  came  up  to  her,  it  was  a 
young  woman,  with  orange  flowers  in  her  bon- 
net, and  a  smart  white  shawl  on  her  shoulders. 
She  was  carrying  a  man's  hat,  new,  but  half 
covered  with  mud.  It  was  now  too  clear  that 
the  heavy  thing  which  the  other  two  were  trying 
to  haul  along  was  a  man.  Never  did  man  look 
more  like  a  brute.  His  face,  when  it  could  be 
seen,  was  odious;  swollen,  purple,  without  a 
trace  of  reason  or  feeling  left  in  it ;  but  his  head 
hung  so  low,  with  his  long  black  hair  dipping  on 
the  ground,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  see  his  fece. 
His  legs  trailed  behind  him,  and  his  new  clothes 
were  spattered  with  dirt. 

**  It  looks  like  apoplexy,"  said  the  elder  lady 
to  her  companions:  and  she  asked  the  young 
woman  who  was  canying  the  hat,  whether  the 
man  was  in  a  fit. 

"  No,  ma'am ;  he  has  only  been  overcome.  It 
is  his  wedding.    He  was  married  this  morning." 

"Married  this  morning!  And  is  that  his 
wife?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  the  other  is  bridegroom's 
man." 

It  would  have  touched  any  heart  to  see  poor 
Janet,  as  the  ladies  passed — ^hcr  honest,  sun- 


burned face,  all  framed  in  orange  flowers,  grave 
and  quiet,  while  she  put  forth  her  utmost  strength 
(which  was  not  small)  to  hold  up  her  wretched 
husband  from  the  dirt  of  the  road.  The  other 
nlan  was  a  comely  youth,  dressed  in  his  best, 
with  a  new  plaid  fastened  across  his  breast. 
The  ladies  looked  back,  and  saw  that  it  would 
never  do.  The  elder  lady  returned,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  the  poor  young  woman's  shoulder,  said, 

"  This  is  no  work  for  you.  It  is  too  much  for 
you.  Let  him  lie,  while  I  speak  to  the  people 
at  this  farm-house.  I  know  them ;  and  they  will 
send  a  man  to  take  him  into  the  house." 

Poor  Janet  spoke  very  calmly  when  she  said 
they  could  take  him  a  Uttle  further ;  but  her  lips 
quivered  slightly.  The  lady  spoke  to  a  man  who 
was  feeding  calves  in  a  stable ;  and  asked  him  to 
help  to  dip  the  bridegroom's  head  in  a  cistern  by 
the  road-side,  and  then  take  him  into  the  house. 

"  How  far  is  it  from  his  home  1"  the  lady  in- 
quired of  Sally.  "  The  High  House  in  Wathcnr 
dale !  You  will  not  get  him  there  to-night  at 
this  rate." 

The  farm-house  people  promised  a  cart,  if  the 
party  could  wait  till  it  came  by. 

'*  How  could  such  a  thing  happen  ?"  said  the 
lady.  "  Is  there  no  one  to  teach  this  man  hia 
duty  better  than  this  t  Does  he  know  the  cler- 
gyman 1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Sally,  adding  very  sim- 
ply, "  but  there  would  be  no  use  in  the  clergy- 
man speaking  to  him  now,  he  would  not  under- 
stand." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  lady.  "  But  be 
will  feel  ill  enough  to-morrow,  and  then  I  hope 
somebody  that  he  respects  will  speak  to  him  in 
a  way  that  he  will  remember^* 

'*  To  think,'*  she  said  to  her  companions,  as 
they  walked  away  past  the  cistern  where  the 
groveling  bridegroom  was  undergoing  his  duck- 
ing, **  that  that  is  the  creature  whom  the  poor 
girl  bound  herself  this  morning  to  love,  cherish, 
and  obey !  What  a  beginning  of  the  cherish- 
ing!" 

Fell  and  his  wife  had  not  expected  the  young 
people  home  eariy ;  but  it  was  much  later  than 
the  latest  time  they  had  fixed,  before  they  heard 
any  thing  of  them.'  When  at  last  the  party 
appeared,  emerging  from  the  night  mist,  all  tlM 
three  sober  ones  were  dreadfiilly  weary.  The 
ascent  had  been  terrible;  for  Raven  had  not 
yet  begun  to  recover. 

No  fine  sentiment  was  wasted  upon  the  occa- 
sion ;  for  the  indifference  which  had  rather 
shocked  the  ladies,  was  the  real  state  of  mind 
of  people  too  much  accustomed  to  the  spectacle 
of  intemperance.  Mrs.  Fell  declared  she  was 
vexed  with  him — ^that  she  was;  and  then  she 
put  on  her  bedgown,  in  order  to  sit  up  with 
her  daughter,  for  Raven  was  now  so  sick  that 
he  must  be  waited  on  all  night.  Mrs.  Fell  said 
repeatedly,  as  so  often  before,  that  all  men  were 
apt  to  take  too  much  now  ,and  then ;  and  it 
would  happen  less  often  now  ho  had  come  to 
live  up  here.  Yet,  her  husband's  words  woukl 
run  in  her  head,  that  it  was  all  right,  and  veiy 
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pleaaant.  Wheiit  in  Ihe  dawn  of  the  morning,  her 
daughter  made  her  go  to  bed,  she  dropped  asleep 
with  those  words  in  her  ears ;  while  poor  Janet, 
chillyt  ^ck  at  heart,  and  worn  out,  was  at  length 
melting  into  tears. 

When,  the  next  afternoon,  her  husband  sat 
nursing  his  aching  head  beside  the  fire-place,  he 
was  struck  with  some  compimcUon  at  the  sight 
of  her  red  eyes.  Of  course,  he  declared,  as 
drunkards  always  do,  it  should  never  happen 
again.  Of  course,  he  laid  the  blame,  as  drunk- 
ards always  do,  on  other  people.  Of  course,  he 
said,  as  drunkards  always  do,  that  it  was  no 
habit  of  his ;  and  that  this  was  an  accident — 
for  once  and  away.  Of  course,  his  wife  be- 
lieved him,  as  young  wives  always  do. 

For  some  time  it  appeared  all  true,  and  every 
thing  went  on  very  cheerfully.  On  the  fine 
days  there  was  as  much  field-work  as  both  men 
could  do ;  and  so  many  repairs  were  needed  of 
gates  and  posts,  cart  and  cow-house,  dwelling- 
-house  and  utensils,  that  all  the  rainy  days  for 
six  months  were  too  little  fbr  the  carpentering 
Raven  had  upon  his  hands.  He  had  not  been 
tipsy  above  twice  in  all  that  time :  once  on  a 
stormy  day,  when  he  had  sat  lazily  scorching 
himself  before  the  fire,  with  the  laborer  and 
cow-boy,  who  were  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  who  yawned  till  they  made  the 
whole  party  weary.  Raven  disappeared  for  a 
couple  of  hourfl^in  the  afternoon,  and  came  out 
of  the  bam  to  supper  in  a  state  far  from  sober. 
The  other  time  was  when  he  had  gone  to  market 
in  October,  to  sell  oats.  At  all  other  times  he 
worked  well,  was  kind  to  the  old  people,  and 
very  fond  of  Janet,  and  justified  FeU's  frequent 
declaration,  that  i$  was  all  right  now,  and  very 
pleasant. 

The  winter  was  the  trying  season.  Some- 
times the  dwellers  in  the  high  house  were 
snowed  up,  and  many  days  were  too  stormy  for 
work.  The  men  grew  tired  of  sitting  round  the 
fire  all  day,  hearing  the  wind  blow,  and  the  rain 
pelt ;  and  the  women  were  yet  more  tired  of 
having  them  there.  There  were  no  books ;  and 
nobody  seemed  to  think  of  reading.  There  were 
some  caricatures  of  the  Pope  and  of  Bonaparte, 
and  a  portrait  of  King  George  the  Third,  on  the 
walls ;  and  these  were  all  the  intellectual  en- 
tertainment in  the  house,  unless  we  except  four 
lines  of  a  hymn  which  Janet  had  marked  on  her 
nmpler,  when  she  was  a  child.  Raven  went 
more  and  more  to  the  bam,  sometimes  on  pre- 
tense of  working;  but  his  hammer  and  saw 
were  less  and  less  heard ;  and  instead  of  coming 
in  cheerfully  to  supper,  he  was  apt  to  loiter  in, 
in  a  slouching  way,  to  hide  the  unsteadiness  of 
his  gait,  and  was  quarrelsome  with  Fell,  and 
cross  to  Janet.  He  never  conducted  himself  bet- 
ter, however ;  never  was  more  active,  affection- 
ate, helpful,  and  considerate,  than  at  the  time 
when  old  Fell  sank  and  died— during  that  month 
of  early  spring  -^en  Janet  was  confined.  He 
was  lik«  son  and  daughter  at  once,  Mrs.  Fell 
declared— and  doctor  and  nurse,  too,  for  that 
matter:  and  his  fether-in-law  died,  blessing  him, 


and  desiring  him  to  take  caie  of  the  faim,  and 
prosper  on  it,  as  it  had  been  in  the  family  for 
five  hundred  years. 

When  the  old  man  was  buried,  and  the  seed 
all  in  the  ground,  and  Janet  about  agam^  Raven 
not  only  relaxed  his  industry,  but  meemed  to 
think  some  compensation  due  to  him  for  his  late 
good  behavior.  Certain  repairs  having  been  left 
too  long  untouched,  and  Mrs.  Fell  being  rather 
urgent  that  they  should  not  be  further  neglected, 
it  came  out  that  Raven  had  sold  his  tools.  So}d 
his  tools  f! — ^Yes  ;  how  could  he  help  it  t  It  was 
necessary,  as  they  had  all  agreed,  to  change 
away  the  old  cow  fbr  a  spring  calver ;  and  what 
could  he  do  but  sell  his  tools  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence 1  Janet  knew,  and  so  did  her  mother, 
though  neither  of  them  said  so,  that  more 
money  had  gone  down  his  throat,  all  alone  in 
the  bam,  than  would  have  paid  for  the  exchange 
of  cows. 

The  decline  of  their  property  began  with 
this.  When  decline  has  begun  with  the  ^*  states- 
men** of  the  Lake  District,  it  is  seldom  or  never 
known  to  stop ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  stq) 
it  in  this  case.  On  a  small  farm,  where  the 
health  and  industry  of  the  owner  are  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  contend  with  the  new  fashions 
and  improvements  of  the  low  country,  and  whers 
there  d  no  money  capital  behind  to  fall  bade 
upon,  any  decline  of  activity  is  fatal ;  and  in 
two  or  three  years  Raven's  health  had  evidoiliy 
given  way.  His  industry  had  relaxed  before. 
He  lost  his  appetite ;  could  not  relish  the  un- 
varied and  homely  fare  which  his  land  sup- 
plied ;  craved  for  dainties  which  could  not  be 
had,  except  by  purchase ;  lost  his  regular  sleep, 
and  was  either  feverish  and  restless,  or  slept  for 
fifteen  hours  together,  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  His 
limbs  lost  their  strength,  and  he  became  subject 
to  rheumatism.  Then  he  could  not  go  out  in  all 
weathers  to  look  after  his  stock.  One  of  his 
best  sheep  was  missing  after  a  flood;  and  it 
was  found  jammed  in  between  two  rocks  in  the 
beck,  feet  uppermost — drowned,  of  course.  An- 
other time,  four  more  sheep  were  lost  in  a  snow- 
drift, from  not  being  looked  after  in  time.  Then 
came  the  borrowing  a  plow.  It  was  true,  many 
people  borrowed  a  plow  ;  nobody  thought  much 
of  that— nobody  but  Mrs.  Fell.  She  thought 
much  of  it ;  for  her  husband,  and  his  father  bo- 
fbre  him,  had  always  used  their  own  plows. 
Then  came  borrowing  money  upon  the  land,  to 
buy  seed  and  stock.  It  was  true,  many  **  states- 
men" mortgaged  their  land ;  but  then,  sooner  or 
later,  it  was  always^ found  too  difficult  to  pay 
the  interest,  and  the  land  went  into  the  hands 
of  strangers ;  and  Mrs.  Fell  sighed  when  she 
said  she  hoped  Raven  would  remember  that  tht 
farm  had  been  in  the  family  for  five  hundred 
years.  Raven  answered  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  forget  it  for  want  of  being  told ;  and  from 
that  moment  the  fact  was  not  mentioned  again. 
Mrs.  Fell  kept  it  in  her  heart,  and  died  in  the 
hope  that  no  new-fangled  farmer,  with  a  south- 
country  name  would  ever  drive  his  plow  through 
the  old  fields. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

After  her  mother's  death,  Janet  found  her 
hands  overfull  of  work,  when  her  heart  was, 
as  she  thought,  over-full  of  care.  She  did  not 
know  how  much  more  she  could  bear.  There 
were  two  children  now,  and  another  coming. 
Fine  children  they  were ;  and  the  eldest  was 
her  pride  and  comfort.  He  was  beginning  to 
prattle  ;  and  never  was  speech  so  pretty  as  his. 
His  father  loved  to  carry  him  about  in  Ms  arms ; 
and  sometimes,  when  he  was  far  from  sober, 
this  child  seemed  to  set  his  wits  straight,  and 
soflen  his  temper,  in  a  sort  of  magical  way. 
There  was  the  drawback  that  Raven  would 
sometimes  insist  on  having  the  boy  with  him 
when  he  was  by  no  means  £t  to  have  the  charge 
of  so  young  a  child:  but  the  mother  tried  to 
trust  that  all  would  be  well ;  and  that  God  would 
watch  over  an  innocent  little  creature  who  was 
like  an  angel  to  his  sinning  parent.  She  had 
not  considered  (as  too  many  do  not  consider) 
that  the  "  promises"  are  given  under  conditions, 
and  that  it  is  impious  to  blame  Providence  for 
disasters  when  the  conditions  are  not  observed. 
The  promises,  as  she  had  heard  them  at  chapel, 
dwelt  on  her  mind,  and  gave  her  great  comfort 
in  dark  seasons ;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
dreary  word  to  her  if  any  one  had  reminded  her 
that  they  might  fiul  through  man's  neglect  and 
sin.  She  had  some  severe  lessons  on  this  head, 
however.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  that  day  and 
night,  seed-time  and  harvest,  should  not  cease ; 
and  when  difficulties  pressed,  she  looked  on  the 
dear  old  fields,  and  thought  of  this  :  but,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  day  and  night  were  often  to 
her — the  day  as  black  to  her  spirits  as  night, 
and  the  night  as  sleepless  as  the  day — seed- 
time was  nothing,  if  her  husband  was  too  ill  or 
too  lazy  to  sow  his  land  ;  and  the  harvest  month 
was  worse  than  nothing  if  there  was  no  crop 
and  there  was  no  true  religion  in  trusting  that 
her  babes  would  be  safe  if  she  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  drunkard,  who  was  as  likely  as  not 
to  do  them  a  mischief  And  so  she  too  sadly 
learned.  One  day.  Raven  insisted  on  carrying 
the  boy  with  him  into  the  bam.  He  staggered, 
stumbled,  dashed  the  child's  head  against  the 
door-post,  and  let  him  &11.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  the  boy  cried  ;  and  when  he  did,  what  a 
relief  it  was  !  But,  O !  that  ciy  I  It  went  on 
for  days  and  nights,  with  an  incessant  prattle. 
When  at  last  he  slept,  and  the  doctor  hoped 
there  would  be  no  lasting  mischief,  the  prattle 
went  on  in  his  sleep,  till  his  mother  prayed  that 
he  might  become  silent,  and  look  like  himself 
again.  He  became  silent ;  but  he  never  more 
looked  like  himself  After  he  seemed  to  be 
well,  he  dropped  one  pretty  word  after  another — 
very  slowly — ^week  by  week,  for  long  months ; 
but  the  ei^  of  it  was  that  he  grew  up  a  dumb 
idiot. 

His*  father  had  heart  and  conscience  enough 
to  be  touched  by  this  to  the  point  of  reforma- 
tion. For  some  months,  he  never  went  down 
into  the  valley  at  all,  except  to  church,  for  fear 
of  being  tempted  to  drink.  He  suffered  cruelly, 
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in  body  as  well  as  mind,  for  a  time ;  and  Janet 
wished  it  had  pleased  God  to  take  the  child  at 
once,  as  she  feared  her  husband  would  never 
recover  his  spirits  with  that  sad  spectacle  always 
before  his  eyes.  Yet  she  did  not  venture  to 
propose  any  change  of  scene  or  amusement,  for 
fear  of  the  consequences.  She  did  her  utmost 
to  promote  cheerfulness  at  home ;  but  it  was  a 
great  day  to  her  when  Backhouse,  paying  his 
Spring  visit,  with  his  pack,  produced,  among 
the  hand-bills,  of  which  he  was  the  hawker,  one 
which  announced  a  Temperance  meeting  in  the 
next  vale.  The  Temperance  movement  had 
reached  these  secluded  vales  at  last,  where  it 
was  only  too  much  wanted ;  and  so  retired  had 
been  the  life  of  the  family  of  the  High  House, 
that  they  had  not  even  heard  of  it.  They  heard 
much  of  it  now ;  for  Backhouse  had  sold  a  good 
many  ribbons  and  gay  shawls  among  members 
who  were  about  to  attend  Temperance  festi- 
vals. 

When  he  told  of  processions,  and  bands  of 
music,  and  public  tea-drinkings,  and  speeches, 
and  clapping,  with  plenty  of  laughter,  and  here 
and  there  even  dancing,  or  a  pic-nic  on  a  mount- 
ain, Janet  thought  it  the  gayest  news  she  had 
ever  heard.  Here  would  be  change  and  society, 
and  amusement  for  her  husband^not  only  with- 
out danger,  but  with  the  very  object  of  securing 
him  from  danger.  Raven  was  so  heartily  will- 
ing, that  the  whole  household  made  a  grand  day 
of  it — ^laborer,  cow-boy,  and  all.  The  cows 
were  milked  eariy,  and  for  once  left  for  a  few 
hours.  The  house  was  shut  up,  the  children 
carried  down  by  &ther  and  mother;  and,  after 
a  meny  afternoon,  the  whole  party  came  home 
pledged  teetotalers. 

This  event  made  a  great  change  in  Raven's- 
life.  He  could  go  down  among  his  old  acquaint- 
ances now,  for  he  considered  himself  a  safe  man ; 
and  Janet  could  encourage  his  going,  and  be 
easy  about  his  return ;  for  she,  too,  considered 
all  danger  over.  Both  were  deceived  as  to  the 
kind  and  degree  of  safety  caused  by  a  vow. 

The  vow  was  good,  in  as  far  as  it  prevented 
the  introduction  of  drink  at  home,  and  gave  op> 
portunity  for  the  smell,  and  the  habit,  and  the 
thought  of  drink  to  die  out.  It  was  good  as  a 
reason  for  refusing,  when  a  buyer  or  seller  dowrr 
in  the  vale,  to  seal  a  bargain  with  a  dram.  It 
was  good  as  keeping  all  knowledge  of  drinking- 
from  the  next  generation  in  the  house.  It  was 
good  as  giving  a  man  character  in  the  eyes  of 
his  neighbors  and  his  pastor.  But,  was  it  cer- 
tainly and  invariably  good  in  every  crisis  of 
temptation  1  Would  it  act  as  a  charm  when  a 
weak  man — a  man  weak  in  health,  weak  in  old 
associations,  weak  in  self-respect— should  find 
himself  in  a  merry  company  of  old  comrades, 
with  fumes  of  grog  rising  on  every  side,  intoxi- 
cating his  mind  before  a  drop  had  passed  his 
lipsl  Raven  came  to  know,  as  many  have 
learned  before  him,  that  self-restraint  is  too  seri- 
ous a  thing  to  be  attained  at  a  skip,  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  taking  an  oath ;  and  that  reform  must 
have  gone  deeper,  and  risen  higher,,4^ian  any 
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piocess  of  sudden  conversion,  before  a  man  ahould 
Tenture  upoii  a  vow ;  and  in  S'lch  a  case,  a  vow 
ia  not  neodod.  And  if  a  man  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  work  of  moral  restraint,  his  vow 
may  become  a  snare,  and  plunge  him  in  two  sins 
instead  of  one.  A  temperance-pledge  is  an  ad- 
mirable convenience  for  the  secure ;  but  it  must 
always  be  doubtful  whether  it  will  prove  a  safe- 
guard or  a  snare  to  the  infirm.  If  they  trust 
wholly  to  it,  it  will,  too  probably,  become  a  snare 
— and  thus  it  was  with  poor  Raven.  When  the 
temperance-lecturer  was  gone,  and  the  festival 
was  over,  and  the  flags  were  put  away,  and  the 
ontfiusiasm  passed,  while  his  descents  among  his 
old  companions  were  continued,  without  fear  or 
precaution,  he  was  in  circumstances  too  hard  for 
a  vow,  the  newness  of  which  had  faded.  He 
haidly  knew  how  it  haf^ened.  He  was,  as  the 
neighbors  said,  **  overcome."  His  senses  once 
opened  to  the  old  charm,  the  seven  devils  of 
drink  rushed  into  the  swept  and  garnished  house, 
and  the  poor  sinner  was  left  in  a  worse  state  than 
ever  before. 

Far  worse ;  for  novr  his  self-respect  wa»  utter- 
ly gone.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  next 
years — the  increase  of  the  mortgage,  the  decrease 
of  the  stock — the  dilapidation  of  house,  bam,  and 
stable — the  ill-health  and  discomfort  at  home, 
and  the  growing  moroseness  of  him  who  caused 
the  miseiy. 

No  more  festivals  now !  no  talk  to  the  children 
of  future  dances !  and  so  few  purchases  of  Back- 
house, that  he  ceased  to  come,  and  the  household 
were  almost  in  rags.  No  more  going  to  church, 
'  therefore,  for  any  body !  When  the  wind  was 
in  the  right  quarter  for  bringing  to  the  uplands 
the  din-dinning  of  the  chapel-bell,  Janet  liked  to 
l^ear  it,  though  it  was  no  summons  to  her  to  list- 
on  to  Uie  promises.  The  veiy  sound  revived  the 
proiniaes  in  her  mind.  But  what  could  she 
make  of  them  now  1  An  incident,  unspeakably 
fearful  to  her,  suddenly  showed  her  how  she 
ought  to  view  them.  The  eldest  giH  was  nurs- 
ing her  idiot-brother's  head  in  her  lap  while  the 
younger  children  weis  at  play,  when  the  poor 
fjsUow  nestled  closer  to  her. 

"  Poor  Dan !''  said  she.  "  You  can't  phty 
about,  and  be  merry,  like  the  others :  but  I  will 
always  take  care  of  you,  poor  Dan  .'*' 

Little  Willy  heard  this,  and  stepped  his  play. 
la  another  moment  his  face  flushed*  his  eyes 
flashed,  he  clenched  his  hands,  ho  eyen  stamped, 
M  he  cried  out, 

"  MoOier,  it's  too  bad !  Why  did  Qod  make 
Dan  difiierent  from  the  rest  t" 

His  panic-stricken  mother  clapped  her  hand 
over  his  mouth.  But  this  was  no  answer  to  his 
question.  Sho  thought  she  must  be  a  wicked 
mother,  that  a  cjaild  of  hers  should  ask  audi  a 
question  as  that.  It  was  not  often  that  she  wept ; 
but  she  wept  sorely  now.  It  brought  her  back 
to  the  old  lesson  of  the  seed-time  and  harvest 
The  promise  here,  too,  failed,  because  thtf  condi- 
tions were  not  fulfilled.  The  h<^  bad  been 
broken  by  a  c^lisien  with  the  great  natural  laffvs, 
under  which  alone  all  promise  caa  be  fiilfilled. 


But  how  explain  tliis  to  Willy  1  How  teach 
him  that  the  Heavenly  .Father  *had  made  Dan 
as  noble  a  little  fellow  as  ever  was  seen,  and  Uiat 
it  was  his  own  father  there  that  had  made  him 
an  idiot. 

When  Raven  came  in,  he  oould  not  but  aea 
her  state ;  and  he  happened  to  be  in  so  oaild  a 
mood,  that  she  ventured  to  tell  him  what  her 
terror  and  sorrow  were  about.  He  was  dumb  fiw 
a  time.  Then  he  began  to  say  that  he  was  bit- 
terly punished  for  what  was  no  l^abit  of  hia,  but 
that  he  vowed — 

"  No,  no—don't  vow !"  said  his  wife,  mora 
alarmed  than  ever.  She  put  her  aim  round  bu 
neck,  and  whispered  into  his  eaiv 

"  I  dare  not  hear  you  vow  any  more.  Yo« 
know  how  often — you  know  you  had  better  noC^ 
I  dare  not  hear  you  promise  any  more." 

He  loosened  her  arm  from  his  neck,  and  called 
Willy  to  him.  He  held  the  frightened  boy  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  looked  him  fhil  in  the  feice^ 
while  he  said, 

*'  Willy,  you  must  not  s^  that  God  made  Daa 
an  idiot  God  is  very  good,  and  I  am  very  bad. 
/  made  Dan  an  idiot." 

The  stare  with  which  Willy  heard  this  waa 
too  much  for  his  mother.  She  rushed  up-staiia 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  where  she  waa 
heard  long  afterward  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  Father,"  said  Willy,  timidly,  bat  curious^, 
"  did  you  make  mother  cry  too  1" 

"  Yea,  WiUy,  I  did.    It  U  all  my  doing.** 

*'  Then  I  think  you  are  very  wicked.*' 

"  So  I  am — ^vexy  wicked.  Take  care  that  yoa 
are  not.    Take  care  you  are  never  wicked.'* 

"That  I  will.  I  can'tbear  that  mother ahoaU 
ciy." 

CHAPTBK   TRB   POOSTK. 

Janet  did  all  she  oouki  to  anast  tiio  ndn 
which  all  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Her  great  piece 
of  success  was  the  training  she  gave  to  her  eld- 
est daughter,  little  Sally.  Ity  the  time  she  was 
twelve  years  old,  she  was  the  most  efficient  per- 
son in  the  house.  Without  her,  they  oould 
hardly  have  kept  their  last  remaining  cow ;  and 
many  a  time  she  set  her  mother  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend upon  her  fether  and  protect  him,  when 
otherwise  the  children  must  have  engrossed  her. 

There  was  no  cowboy  now  ;  and  her  mothw 
too  often  filled  the  place  of  the  laborer,  when  the 
sowing  or  reaping  season  would  otherwise  have 
passed  away  unused.  It  was  a  thing  unheard  of 
in  the  district  that  a  woman  should  work  in  the 
fields;  but  what  else  could  be  done!  Raven's 
wasted  and  trembling  limbs  were  unequal  to  the 
work  akme ;  and,  little  as  he  could  do  at  best,  ha 
could  always  do  his  best  when  his  wife  was 
helping  him.  So  Sally  took  care  of  poor  Dan 
and  the  four  younger  ones,  and  made  the  oaten 
bread  with  Willy*s  help,  and  boiled  the  potatoes, 
and  milked  and  fed  the  cow,  and  knitted,  at  all 
spare  minutes ;  for  there,  was  no  prospect  of 
stockings  for  any  body,  in  the  bitter  winter,  bat 
fioom  tlM  knitting  done  at  hooM.    The  childitn 
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had  learned  to  be  thankful  now,  when  tbey  could 
eat  their  oat-bread  and  potatoes  in  peace.  They 
■eldom  had  any  thing  else;  and  they  wanted 
nothing  else  when  they  coi^d  eat  that  without 
terror. 

But  their  father  was  now  aoinetimefl  mad.  h 
'Warn  a  particular  kind  of  madneae,  whioh  lliey 
had  heard  the  doctor  call  by  a  long  name  (deltr- 
ium  tremeneX  and  they  thought  it  must  be  the 
most  terrible  kmd  of  all,  though  it  always  w«at 
otf,  after  a  fit  of  il,  mbinAi  might  last  itom  a  day 
to  a  week.  The  doctor  had  said  that  it  would 
not  always  go  off--that  he  would  die  in  one  of 
the  attacks.  The  dread  was  lest  he  should  kill 
somebody  else  befbre  that  day  oame ;  lor  he  was 
as  ungovernable  as  any  man  in  bedlam  at  those 
times,  and  fearfully  strong,  though  so  weak  be- 
fore and  after  them. 

When  it  was  possible,  tiie  chiMren  went  dswn 
into  the  valley,  and  sent  up  strong  men  to  hold 
him ;  but  if  the  weather  was  stormy,  or  H  their 
ftther  was  in  the  way,  they  could  only  go  and 
hide  themselves  out  of  his  sight,  among  the  rocks 
in  the  beck,  or  up  in  the  loft,  or  somewhere ;  and 
then  they  knew  what  their  mother  must  be  sof* 
fering  with  him.  By  degrses  they  had  scarcely 
any  furniture  lefl  whole  but  their  hesvy  oldr 
fashioned  bedsteads.  The  last  of  their  crockery 
was  broken  by  his  oveituming  the  lame  old  table 
at  which  they  had  been  dining.  Then  their 
mother  said,  with  a  sigh,  that  th^  must  some- 
how manage  to  buy  some  things  before  winter. 
There  really  was  nothing  now  for  any  of  them 
to  eat  out  of  She  must  get  some  wooden  treneh- 
ers  and  tin  mugs ;  for  she  would  have  no  mote 
crockery.  But  how  to  get  the  money !  for  the 
whole  of  the  land  was  mortgaged  now. 

A  little  money  was  owing  for  oats  when  No- 
vember arrived ;  and  the  purchaser  had  sent 
word  that  he  should  be  at  a  ceitain  sale  in  Lang- 
dale,  at  Martinmas ;  and  that  if  Raven  should  be 
there,  they  could  then  settle  accounts.  Now, 
this  money  had  been  destmcd  to  go  as  &r  as  it 
would  toward  the  pa3rment  of  interest  due  at 
Christmas.  But  if  Raven  went  to  the  sale  (the 
usual  occasions  for  social  meetings  in  the  lake- 
district,  in  spring  and  autumn),  he  vroukl  only 
waste  or  lose  the  money.  Ho  had  long  ceased 
to  bring  home  any  money,  unless  his  wife  was 
with  him ;  and  then  it  was  she  that  brought  it, 
and,  if  possible,  without  hie  knowledge.  She 
must  go  with  him,  and  lay  out  the  money  imi- 
mediatcly,  in  necessaries  for  the  house  and  the 
ohiUlren,  before  her  husband  oould  make  away 
with  it,  in  a  worse  way  than  if  he  threw  it  into 
the  sea. 

They  went,  at  dawn,  in  a  clear  cold  November 
day.  Raven  hod  taken  care  of  himself  for  a  day 
or  two,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  anxious  not  to  disable  bimself  for  the  first 
social  meeting  he  had  enjoyed  for  long,  and 
thinking,  in  spite  of  himself,  of  the  gl^Lstet  of 
epnits  which  are,  unhappily,  handed  round  vf^ry 
ohen  indeed  at  these  country-sales.  As  the 
walk  was  an  arduous  one  for  an  infrrtn  m[tn,  and 
the  days  were  short,  and  the  sale  was  to  lai^t  two 


daysv  the  children  were  to  be  left  for  one  night 
Oatmeal  and  potatoes  enough  were  left  out  for 
two  d^s,  and  peat,  to  diy  within  the  house,  for 
fuel.  Willy  engaged  to  nurse  the  baby,  while 
Safly  looked  to  the  eow.  Their  mother  promised 
the  little  ones  some  nice  things  for  the  winter,  if 
they  were  good  while  she  was  gone ;  and  their 
fiither  kissed  them  all,  and  said  he  knew  th^ 
would  be  good 

And  so  they  were,  all  that  first  day ;  and  a 
very  good  dinner  they  made,  after  plajring  about 
the  whole  monung ;  and  they  all  went  instantly 
to  sleep  at  night,  while  Sally  sat  knitting  for  an 
hour  longer  by  the  dim  red  light  of  the  peat  fire: 
The  nmct  day  was  not  so  fine.  The  mountain 
ridges  were  clear ;  but  the  sky  was  fill  of  vei^ 
^^^^  V'V  clouds ;  and  before  dinner,  at  noon, 
there  was  some  snow  falling;  It  came  on  thick- 
er  and  thicker ;  and  the  younger  children  began 
to  grow  cfQss«  because  they  could  not  go  out  to 
play,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
seltees.  SaUy  eheersd  them  vrith  talking  about 
how  soon  mother  would  oome  home.  Mother 
had  not  oome,  however,  when  the  little  thing*, 
worried  and  tired,  vreat  to  bed.  Nor  had  im 
come,  hours  after,  when  Salfy  herself  wanted 
vsiy  much  to  be  asleep.  She  had  looked  out  at 
the  door  very  often,  and  it  wae  still  snowing; 
and  the  last  time,  such  a  cloud  of  snow  was 
driven  against  her  face,  that  it  was  a  settled 
matter  in  hef  mind  at  once  that  father  and  moth- 
er would  not  be  home  to-night.  They  would 
stay  in  the  vab  for  daylight,  and  come  up  to 
breakfast  So  she  put  on  another  peat,  to  keep 
in  the  fire,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning,  it  seemed  daifc  when  baby 
cried  to  get  up ;  and  well  it  might ;  for  the  win- 
dow was  blocked  up  with  snow,  almost  to  the 
very  top.  When  the  door  was  opened,  a  masa 
of  snow  fell  in,  though  what  remained  was  up  to 
A^illy*s  riioukiers.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  get  to  the  eow,  to  give  her  her  breakfast, 
and  bring  baby's.  So  SaNy  laid  on  her  last  dry 
peat,  and  filled  the  kettle;  and  then  she  and 
WiHy  set  to  vfork  to  dear  a  vray  to  the  cow. 
They  were  obliged  to  leave  baby  to  the  little 
ones ;  and  it  took  an  hoar  to  cross  the  yaid. 
Willy  was  to  have  brought  in  some  fuel ;  but 
the  peat-stack  was  at  the  end  of  the  house,  audi 
as  they  could  see,  so  completely  buried  in  snow, 
as  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  reach.  Here  was  the 
milk,  however,  and  therb  wae  a  little  of  the  oat- 
meal left,  and  some  potatoes.  SaUy  wished  now 
they  had  brou|^  in  mere  from  the  bam ;  but 
who  could  have  thought  they  would  want  any 
more  1  Fathei^ould  get  them  presently,  when 
became. 

But  nobody  came  all  that  day.  Late  at  nighty 
all  the  children  but  Sally  were  asleep  at  last, 
though  they  had  been  too  cold  and  too  hnngiy 
to  go  to  rest  quietly  as  usual.  The  fire  had 
been  out  since  noon ;  and  the  last  oold  potatoes 
had  been  eaten  in  the  afteinoon.  Sally  wae 
lying  vrith  the  baby  cuddled  close  to  her  for 
wannfh ;  and,  at  lart,  she  fell  asleep  too,  though 
she  Was  very  unhappy.    In  the  mcwtwig^Ai  Mt  | 
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that  their  afTairs  were  desperate.  Willy  mxut, 
get  down  the  mountain,  be  the  mow  what  it 
might,  and  tell  somebody  what  state  they  were 
in ;  for  now  there  was  no  more  food  for  the  cow 
within  reach,  and  she  gave  very  little  milk  this 
morning;  and  there  was  nothing  else.  It  had 
not  snowed  for  some  hours ;  and  Willy  imew  the 
way  so  well  that  he  got  down  to  the  valley,  being 
wet  to  the  neck,  and  having  had  a  good  many 
foils  by  the  way.  At  the  first  form-house  he  got 
help  directly.  The  good  woman  took  one  of  the 
laborers  with  her,  with  food,  and  a  basket  of  dry 
peat,  and  a  promise  to  clear  the  way  to  the  oat- 
straw  and  hay  for  the  relief  of  the  cow.  The 
fonner  set  off  to  consult  the  neighbors  about 
where  Raven  and  his  wifo  could  be;  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  dried  the  boy^s  clothes,  and 
gate  him  a  good  bowl  of  porridge. 

In  a  very  short  time,  all  tke  men  in  the  val- 
ley, and  their  dogs,  were  out  on  the  snow,  their 
figures  showing  like  moving  specks  on  the  white 
expanse.  Two  of  them,  who  had  been  at  the 
•ale,  knew  that  Raven  and  his  wife  had  set  out 
finr  home,  long  before  dork  on  the  second  day. 
Raven  was,  as  might  be  expected,  the  worse  for 
liquor;  but  not  so  much  so  but  that  he  could 
walk,  with  his  wife  to  keep  him  in  the  path. 
They  might  possibly  have  turned  back;  but  it 
was  too  probaUe  that  they  were  lost.  Before 
night,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  had  not  been 
seen  again  in  Lcngdale ;  and  in  two  days  more, 
during  which  the  whole  population  was  occupied 
in  the  search,  or  in  taking  care  of  the  children, 
their  fate  was  known.  Raven^s  body  was  found 
a  little  way  from  the  track,  lodung  like  a  man 
in  a  drunken  sleep.  Some  hours  after,  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog  brought  the  searchers  to  where 
Janel  was  lying,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  about 
thirty  feet  deep.  Her  death  must  have  been  im- 
mediate. 

It  seemed  that  her  husband,  overcome  by  the 
effect  of  the  cold  (which,  however,  had  not  been 
excessive)  on  his  tipsy  brain,  had  fallen  down 
in  sleep  or  a  stupor;  and  that  Janet,  unable 
to  rouse  him,  had  attempted  to  find  her  way 
back;  and,  by  going  three  or  four  yards  aside 
from  the  path,  in  the  uniformity  of  the  snow,  had 
stopped  over  the  rock.  There  was  a  strange  and 
ghastly  correspondence  between  the  last  day  of 
her  married  life  and  the  first ;  and  so  thought  her 
old  friend  and  bridesmaid,  Sally,  who  came  over 
to  the  funeral,  and  who,  in  turning  over  the  poor 
remnants  of  Janet*s  wardrobe,  found  the  bunches 
of  orange  flowers  carefiiUy  papered  up,  and  put 
away  in  the  furthest  comer  of  a  drawer. 

lliere  was  nothing  left  for  the  children,  but 
the  warning  of  their  father's  life,  and  the  memory 
of  theb  mother*8  trials.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  go  upon  the  parish — not  even  Dan.  It  was 
plain  that  he  would  not  live  veiy  long;  and 
neighborly  charity  was  sure  to  last  as  long  as 
he.  The  others  were  dispersed  among  the  forms 
in  that  and  the  nearest  val^,  and  they  have 
grown  up  as  laborers.  The  land  and  buildings 
had  been  mortgaged  beyond  their  value,  and  they 
went  at  once  into  ^e  hands  of  strangers. 


SHOTS  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

IT  was  late  in  the  month  of  June,  1840,  thai 
myself  and  a  friend  (who  had  together  hunted 
elk  on  the  Newara  plains,  and  shot  snipe  at  Rat- 
napoora)  finding  ourselves  at  its  capital,  Jafina, 
resolved  to  have  a  shot  at  the  spotted  deer  of 
the  Northern  Province  of  C^lon.  The  only 
difficulties  to  overcome  were  the  want  of  a  tent 
and  guide.  These  the  government  agent  of  the 
province  kindly  supplied,  -giving  us,  besides,  a 
peon,  who,  with  him,  bad  been  over  the  country 
we  intended  to  shoot  in.  When  we  left  the  fort, 
one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  Butch  fortification 
in  existence,  it  was  about  half-past  five— the 
morning,  as  usual,  lovely.  The  process  by 
which  our  horses  were  shipped  was  so  prim- 
itive, that  I  will  stop  on  my  way  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it :  The  boats  in  which  we  were  to 
cross  are  of  about  three  tons  burthen,  with  a 
single  tall  mast  shipped  amidships,  which  car- 
ries a  square  yard.  This  is  hoisted  aooonMog 
to  the  weather,  the  reefs  being  taken  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sail.  To  the  top  of  the  mast  the 
crew  had  now  made  fost  a  lot  of  ropes,  which 
were  seixed  by  all  hands ;  and  the  vessel  thus 
made  to  careen  till  its  gunwale  met  the  water- 
level.  Then,  by  dint  of  great  exertions,  the 
horses  were  made  to  jump  out  of  the  sea,  here 
only  three  foet  deep,  kito  the  boats.  Mine  re- 
fiised  altogether  until  they  put  a  bamboo  under  his 
girth,  and  fairly  lifted  hb  fore  legs  over  the  bul- 
wark. In  the  embarkation,  our  horses  lost  thdr 
shoes ;  but  as  all  our  journey  lay  over  sandy  plains^ 
we  gave  ourselves  no  trouble  on  that  score. 

Once  on  board,  we  lost  no  time  in  making 
sail,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  had  reached  the  other 
side,  which  is  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
— ^Jaflha  being,  properly  speaking,  an  island. 
The  sun  was  now  extremely  hot,  so  we  rode  only 
a  mile  to  a  dilapidated  old  fort,  and  then  break- 
fosted ;  after  which  we  set  to  arranging  all  things 
for  our  expedition.  Here  the  coolies  were  curi- 
ously deceived,  by  insisting  on  carrying  the 
smallest  loads,  which  contained  our  guns  and 
ammunition,  misjudging  their  weight  by  their 
site.  After  a  good  deal  of  talking,  without 
which  nothing  Oriental  can  bo  achieved,  we 
again  got  our  party  under^weigh,  and  proceeded 
due  south,  toward  the  village  of  Maniacolom, 
which  was  to  be  head-quarters  for  our  first  day*8 
sport.  The  country  through  which  we  passed 
was  a  fiat  sandy  plain,  covered  with  low  jungly 
brushwood,  with  occasional  creeks  and  hollows, 
where  the  ancient  tanks  (whose  builders  are  un- 
known) had  once  made  fertile  this  now  barren 
waste.  No  cultivation — ^no  inhabitants ;  but 
every  now  and  then  a  herd  of  deer,  or  a  timid 
hare  would  dart  away  for  ahead,  disturbed  by 
our  noisy  followers,  or  the  uncouth  cry  of  the 
tank-birds,  break  the  monotony  of  the  march. 
It  was  already  dark  when  we  made  out  the 
round  roof  of  Uie  village  of  Maniacolom,  with  its 
sugar-loaf  ricks  of  paddy-straw,  peepmg  above  the 
stockade  which  incloses  its  area.  The  houses 
are  built  something  in  the  foshion  in  which 
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CaUin  deioribet  those  of  the  now  extinct  Man- 
danfl.  A  hole  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  pole 
fixed  in  the  centre,  to  which  the  rafters  that 
support  the  xoof  are  tied.  In  these  small  huts, 
perhap*  only  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  whole  fami- 
lies live  together ;  but  the  climate  is  so  fine,  that 
few  care  to  sleep  in  their  houses — ^preferring  the 
peelas  or  Torandas  to  their  smoky  room.  I  am 
Sony  to  say  our  appearance  was  not  by  any 
means  hailed  by  the  natives  with  cordiiUity — 
perhaps  a  ripple  of  the  severities  of  August, 
18i8,  had  reached  their  quiet  spot,  and  the 
minds  of  its  inhabitants  may  still  have  been 
fiUed  with  dread  of  the  menaless  aim  d  our 
riflnnen. 

At  last  ^an  old  man  came  up  and  told  us  not 
•to  encamp  near  the  wells,  as  ^  women  of  the 
village  could  not  come  for  water.  He  said  all 
Uie  young  men  were  out  shooting,  so  we  could 
have  no  guides  or  gun-beared ;  moreover,  that 
there  was  neither  milk  nor  rice  for  our  horses ; 
but  that  a  few  miles  further  on,  there  was  plenty 
of  all  that  was  here  deficient — ^in  short,  he  beg^ 
ged  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  our  moving  on. 
Being  quite  up  to  the  old  gentleman's  strategy, 
we  answered,  that  the  ia^es  need  not  fear  us 
(they  were  certainly  no  beauties,  as  we  found 
out  afterward) ;  that  we  could  do  without  his 
young  men,  and  had  our  own  gun-bearess ;  that 
as  to  milk  or  paddy,  we  could  dO  without  the 
former,  and  had  got  enough  of  the  latter ;  and, 
finally,  that  we  meant  to  stay  where  we  were. 
Having  fidled  in  his  diplomatic  embassy,  the  old 
gentleman  retired.  So  we  set  to,  pitching  the 
tent ;  and  soon  the  savoiy  smell  of  a  couple  of 
hares  we  had  shot  by  the  way,  gave  the  vil- 
lagers an  idea  of  the  destructive  propensities  of 
their  unwelcome  visitors.  While  we  were  smok- 
ing our  aftemo<m  cheroots,  a  volunteer  from  the 
village,  having  heard,  no  doubt,  that  we  were 
good  pay,  came  in,  and  offered  to  show  us  the 
best  ground  and  pools  or  tanks,  and  said  he 
would  bring  a  companion  with  him  at  gun-fire 
next  morning.  He  was  a  small,  vrell-made  fel- 
low, his  hair  fastened  in  a  jaunty  club  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  instead  of  behind  it,  as  is  the 
Cingalese  fashion,  which  the  Malabars  of  the 
Northern  Province  only  adopt  when  married; 
his  dress,  as  usual,  nothing  but  a  cloth  bound 
round  his  loins,  with  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  a  betel-cracker  and  pouch.  Having  come  to 
a  satisfiictory  agreement  with  this  hero,  we  rig- 
ged out  our  iron  beds,  blew  up  our  air  mattresses, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  were  deep  in  dreams 
of  waltzes  and  polkas  with  the  fair  nymphs  of 
our  island  capital. 

At  four  next  morning,  having  got  our  rifles 
«nd  double-barreled  guns  ready,  we  sat  down, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  our  last  night's  friend. 
He  came,  after  sundry  messages  had  been  sent 
after  him,  and  with  him  \aAfiiua  Achates.  The 
bead  of  hair  which  this  fellow  had  defies  all  de- 
scription. It  was  curled  into  a  thousand  little 
ooriLscrews,  each  consisting  of  about  twelve 
hairs,  and  varying  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
length,  darting  out  at  all  angles  firom  his  head 


lik^  the  quills  of  an  angry  porcupine.  Giving 
each  of  these  guides  a  spare  gun,  we  started  in 
silence,  and  nothing  but  the  cracking  of  some 
ill-natured  stick,  or  the  cry  of  a  wild  bird  we 
had  started  from  its  roost,  gave  warning  of  our 
progress. 

llie  excitement  we  felt  can  not  be  described, 
when  we  first  got  sight  of  our  game  feeding  in  a 
tank,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us.  Im»> 
gine  a  herd  of  sixty  or  more  spotted  deer  grouped 
in  every  imaginable  way  in  a  grassy  bottom, 
some  under  the  branches  of  stately  tamarind  trees, 
some  drinking  at  the  edge  of  Uie  water ;  some 
lying  down,  little  dreaming  of  the  greedy  and 
remorseless  eyes  so  eageriy  watching  their  re- 
pose. Our  gun-bearers  now  altered  our  direction 
in  order  to  gain  the  lee  of  their  position ;  and  a 
few  anxious  moments  brought  us  again  in  sight 
of  the  deer,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  a  stately  stag,  the  outlying  picket  of 
their  troop.  Looking  to  our  locks,  we  now  todt 
the  place  of  guides,  and  began  cautiously  to 
advance. 

By  this  time  it  was  past  five.  The  sun  had 
not  yet  risen,  but  the  light  was  quite  sufiident 
to  distinguish  every  twig  and  blade,  and  the  in- 
creased noise  of  the  awakening  spoonbills  and 
watei^fowl  served  considerably  to  conceal  our 
careflil  approach.  A  hundred  yards  are  now 
passed — twenty  more  would  make  success  % 
certainty — ^when  crash  went  a  dead  branch  un- 
der a  leathern  sole,  and  the  whole  herd  at  once 
are  roused  from  their  careless  attitudes.  The 
stag  I  had  just  marked,  at  once  prepared  for 
flight ;  but,  stopping  to  sniff  the  vrind,  fell  under 
my  first  bullet.  My  friend's  gun  also  brought 
down  a  fine  buck,  just  as  he  was  starting  at  the 
report  of  my  shot.  The  herd  are  now  off;  but 
still  two  fall  as  they  press  forward ;  one,  never 
to  rise. 

Thus  ended  our  first  morning's  sport,  and 
having  gathered  our  game  together,  we  left  a 
fellow  in  charge,  to  chive  off  the  jackals,  and 
other  wild  beasts,  while  we  joyfully  wended  our 
way  back  to  the  encampment  to  dispatch  a  doxen 
of  our  men  to  bring  in  the  spoil,  and  to  recruit 
ourselves  with  a  hearty  breakfost. 

As  we  had  expected,  we  found  the  whole  vil- 
lage, ladies  and  all,  at  the  tent,  looking  with 
curiosity  at  our  apparatus,  and  bringing  scanty 
supplies  of  milk,  eggs,  and  fowls,  which  th^ 
exchanged  for  a  few  charges  of  powder,  and  a 
bullet  or  two.  Here  money  is  of  little  value,  for 
they  grow  all  the  food  they  require  in  the  Pal- 
myra tree  and  paddy-field.  A  few  yards  of 
cloth  last  them  for  years,  and  what  taxes  they 
pay  to  government  are  generally  brought  in,  in 
kind. 

The  sun,  between  nine  o'clock  and  four,  is  too 
powerful  to  allow  of  our  being  out,  so  we  read 
and  talked  tUl  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  tent 
showed  us  that  the  time  of  action  was  again 
come.  I  took  a  stroll  vrith  my  rifle  as  compan- 
ion, and  returned  about  seven  o'clock  with  a  fine 
doe.  My  friend  had  not  shot  any  deer ;  but  « 
young  pea-fowl  and  some  hares  made  a  goodly 
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abom  at  •or  diiiner.  Am  we  had  aaothor  kmd 
of  sport  for  the  night,  we  did  not  waste  nnicfa 
time  over  thu  meal,  and  were  readj  hj  eight, 
FM.,  to  take  possesion  of  oar  oHes,  or  watcfaing- 
piaoes. 

Each  was  provided  with  a  bottle  of  verj  weak 
grog,  blankAs,  guns,  and  a  small  pieee  of  ember ; 
for  the  natives  are  afraid  to  be  out  at  night  widi- 
out  fire  to  keep  away  devils.  Thas  foitified,  we 
pfoeeeded  to  the  edge  of  the  tank,  whidi  had 
proved  so  fotal  in  ttie  morning  lo  the  deer,  and 
fennd  a  round  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  between 
the  water's  edge  and  the  jungle ;  it  was  about 
two  feet  deep,  with  the  earth  it  had  contained 
thrown  up  as  a  breastwork,  and  some  loose 
branches  strewn  beiore  it,  so  as  to  screen  the 
hnnter  from  sight,  and  make  the  ground  look 
natural.  This  was  to  be  my  sleeping-place,  so 
into  it  I  crept,  and  curling  nqrsehf  up  to  adayt 
myself  to  its  shape,  began  meditating  oa  the 
eomiifts  of  a  ibur-poster  at  home,  and  on  the 
kick  my  friend  ¥Peuld  meet  with,  at  his  watdi- 
ing^place,  which  they  told  me  was  half  a  male 
distant.  Gradually  my  thoughts  began  to  give 
way  to  feint  images  of  bygone  scenes  I  was 
liding  a  hurdle-race  at  Oolombo— dancing  the 
deux'tempi  at  Government  House— Aooting 
ducks  at  Bolgodda— flaying  whist  at  the  mess 
-'-when  *' Ani,  Ani,"  struck  on  my  ear,  and  sure 
enough,  there  they  were  sixteen  splencKd  ele- 
phants standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  tank, 
drinking  its  thick  waters,  or  filling  their  trunks 
with  the  mud,  jetting  it  over  their  huge  backs. 
But  how  to  get  at  themt  My  friend  was  on  that 
aide ;  so  off  I  set,  in  hopes  of  catching  him  be- 
fere  he  began  his  attack.  By  dint  of  great  ex- 
ertion, I  got  round  just  as  he  Was  starting  for 
the  onslaught ;  bnt  still  we  Were  too  far  off  to 
do  any  good  by  diooting  at  Aem,  so  down  we 
went  on  our  hands  and  knees,  to  crawl  nearer  to 
iMir  unsuspecting  foes.  All  vrent  Well  at  first. 
By  the  moonlight  their  backs-— now  covered  vnth 
white  mud*-looked  strangely  ghost-like,  and  they 
loomed  twice  their  natuml  size  in  tlie  hasy  at- 
mosphere. We  were  now  within  twenty  paces 
of  them,  and  I  was  stiU  crawling  on,  when  a 
scuffle  behind  me  suddenly  drew  away  my  atten- 
Haa—mj  friend's  gun-bearer  had  got  fHghtened ; 
and,  jod^ng  that  we  were  already  near  enough, 
was  trying  to  make  off  with  the  gun ;  unfestn- 
nately,  as  he  turned,  he  was  caught  by  the  heel» 
and  in  the  struggle  the  gun  was  dischaifed.  I 
aaiw  it  was  of  BtUe  use  firing,  as  the  startled 
elephants  were  already  on  the  moi^ ;  but  taking 
aim  at  the  nearest,  an  old  one,  with  her  punchi, 
had  the  luck  to  bring  her  down  on  her  kneea. 
Delusive  hope !  dw  quickly  rose  agun ;  and  in 
an  instant,  the  far-off  crashing  of  the  jungle  was 
•U  that  told  us  of  the  reality  of  our  late  encoun- 
ter. Anathematizing  heartily  our  cowardly  fol- 
lower, we  returned  to  the  dies,  and  sought  com- 
fort in  the  sleep  fWnn  which  we  had  been  so 
firuitlessly  aroused.  The  growling  of  the  bears 
fighting  for  the  yellow  fruit  under  the  iron  trees, 
■Szed  with  the  moumfhl  belfing  of  the  hvukt, 
was  our  melodiotts  luUabj. 


It  must  have  been  aonie  hours  afterward  tkgt 
I  was  again  aroused  by  my  wst<^fii]  compankm, 
who  pointed  oat  two  splendid  elks,  a  doe  and  m, 
buck,  within  sixty  paces  of  my  lak.  To  indeH»- 
nify  me  for  my  Isist  feilure,  these  both  fell  befbtw 
my  fowling-piece,  which  is  second  to  none  fyt 
smooth-bore  ball-practice;  so  I  rstumed  ahotll 
three,  a.m.,  to  the  tent  to  rest,  as  we  vrere  to 
begin  another  day's  vroik  with  a  thirteen  n^lM* 
much  to  Tanicolam. 

Thus  passed  seven  days,  duimg  which  w» 
visited  CooWellan,  Tanekai,  and  several  oth«r 
Tamil  villages,  shooting  spotted  deer,  wild  bosr, 
bears,  ohetas,  and  elks  at  night,  and  deer,  hares, 
peacocks,  alligators,  and  jungle-fowl  fay  day; 
sometimes  bivouacking  under  the  spreading  shade 
of  a  tamarind  tree,  somtthnea  by  the  side  ef  a 
kmely  tank  among  ths  lemon  grass  and  reeds, 
whidi  thickly  ornament  its  thorny  margin.  The 
eighdi  moming  saw  as  jonmeying  homewafd, 
regrstting  the  shortness  of  our  leave,  but  eoB- 
soBng  eursehws  with  ^e  thought,  that  when 
duty  call*  we  must  obey.  We  had  traveled  fifty 
miles  soodi  of  Jafiha,  into  sohtudes  where  while 
feces  had,  peihaps,  never  befoie  been  seen-— our 
bag  was  respeotaUy  filled  :  el^iteen  apotted 
skms  bore  testimony  to  our  skill;  and  wltet  wilh 
alligators  and  boara*  heads,  surmounted  by  pe»- 
cocks'  tuls,  our  party  made  a  bfiKantre-entfaiioa 
into  the  northern  capital. 


A  VISIT  TO  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

I  AM  net  going  to  describe  savags  life,  or  un- 
inhaUted  ishmds :  what  I  have  to  say  relates 
to  most  oivilheed  eociety,  and  to  no  island  what- 
ever. My  object  is  simply  to  **  request  the  pleas- 
ure" of  the  reader's  company  in  e  short  exounkn 
out  of  Paris :  an  arrangement  wkadi  secures  to 
him  the  advantage  of  visiting  a  place  which  is 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  guide-booln,  and  to 
myself  the  society  of  that  most  desirable  of  ooo^ 
panions— Kme  vrbo  aliowa  me  to  engross  the  o»- 
tiie  conversation. 

Imagine,  then,  a  party  of  Englishmen  in  Paris, 
rimng  one  moning  with  the  general  desire  to 
"  do  something  to^y."  Having  done  nothing 
for  several  weeks  except  amuse  themselves— 
having  been  condemned  to  continual  fhstlfity, 
the  necessity  for  soow  relaxation  became  immi- 
nent We  had  been  to  see  eveiy  thing  that  vre 
earsd  to  see,  and  every  body  who  cioed  to  see 
us,  with  a  little  over  in  both  cases.  We  had 
filled  **asaiil  sc^"  boxes  until  the  drama  became 
a  bore,  and  had  vedined  in  cafe*  until  their 
smoke  became  a  nuisance.  We  had  acoured 
the  Boulevards  by  day,  and  the  baUs  by  ni^; 
**  looked  in*'  at  the  monuments  with  patronising 
airs,  and  at  the  shops  with  purchsMig  propensi- 
ties. We  had  experienced  dinners  both  prince^ 
and  penimous ;  fathomed  mysterious  cor^  from 
Mid  to  snd,  and  even  with  unparalleled  liaidi> 
hood  had  ventured  into  the  regions  of  the  fro- 
fiat.  We  had  almost  exhausted  every  aort  of 
game,  active  and  sedentary ;  at  biUiards,  we  bad 
exploded  eveiy  cannon,  possible  and  impossible, 
and  repose4  on  eveiy  "  cushion,"  convenient  mod 
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iseeiiiTenieitt.  One  desperate  youth  had  even 
pTopoeed  that  we  should  addict  outselTee  to 
doninos ;  but«  we  were  not  hx  enough  gone  fot 
that :  the  ■oggestion  was  received  on  ail  sides 
wkh  that  sensation  of  horror  which  shipwrecked 
mariners  manifest  when  one  of  the  p&rtj  pro- 
poses to  dine  off  the  cabin-boy.  No :  we  must 
find  materials  of  amusement  less  suggestive  of 
tombstones,  that  was  clear,  even  if  we  perished 
miserably  without  their  assistance. 

The  fkct  was,  thai  under  the  influence  of  the 
sunshine  and  flowers — the  lustre  and  languor  of 
the  most  bewildering  of  capitals,  I  was  fiut  sub- 
siding into  a  state  of  coUapse.  I  felt  a  dash  of 
the  infatuation  of  the  lotus-eater,  in  his 

**— Isnd  thst  seemed  tlwsys  aAemoon." 
In  our  case — for  we  were  bU  alike— instead  of 
lAemoon,  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  petpetual  state 
of  "  the  morning  after. "  It  was  at  length  agreed 
that  we  should  enter  the  first  public  conveyance 
we  could  find  that  was  leaving  Paris. 

The  conveyance  destined  to  receive  us  Iras, 
in  apjpfearance,  a  cross  between  the  English 
omnibus  of  domestic  Kfe  And  the  French  HH- 
gtncty  that  has,  ahu !  nearly  disappeared ;  a  ftit, 
heafy  rehfcle,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  strong  little 
hacks,  with  a  driver  who  gave  himself  dUigtnce 
sirs,  and  cracked  his  whip,  and  smoked  his  pipe 
moat  ostentatiousky. 

The  first  thing  we  learned  on  taking  our  seits 
was,  that  we  had  better  have  gone  by  the  rail- 
way ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  intended  only  going 
as  far  as  Seeaux,  and  were  pressed  for  time. 
We  replied,  that  we  were  going  wherever  the 
ommbos  choose  to  take  us,  and  time  was  no  ob- 
ject. These  observations  were  elieted  by  a  good- 
humored  old  man,  with  a  clear,  hale,  weather- 
beaten  f^use,  which  he  had  contrived  to  shave  to 
a  most  miraculous  p<Hnt  of  perfection,  though  it 
was  as  wrinkled  as  the  boots  of  any  groom.  His 
4ms8  was  poor  and  threadbate  in  the  extreme ; 
and  in  England  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
broken-down  carpenter;  but  he,  nevertheless, 
wore  the  cordon  of  the  eternal  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  omnibus,  he  said,  went  as  far  as  Longju- 
meau,  a  place  which  we  were  all  anxious  to  see, 
as  being  assodated  with  a  certain  postillion,  with 
big  boots,  and  a  wonderful  wig,  who  sang  a  pe- 
culiar song  with  immense  rap^ty,  accompanied 
by  jingling  bells,  a  crackUng  whip,  and  a  per- 
petual posUhom.  To  our  great  regret,  however, 
we  learned  that  this  distinguished  individual  was 
not  likely  to  be  seen  at  Longjumeau,  the  natives 
of  which  had  probably  never  heard  of  his  exist- 
ence. It  was  too  bad,  however,  to  allow  the 
illusion  as  to  the  existence  of  our  old  fHend  to 
be  thus  dispelled;  so  we  easily  succeeded  in 
persuading  ourselves  that  the  popularity  of  the 
postillion  doubtless  kept  him  continually  on  the 
move,  and  that  his  native  place  was,  after  all, 
the  place  where  we  should  have  remembered  it 
was  least  likely  to  ffaid  him. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  French  omnibuses — ^with  a  great 
deal  of  clatter,  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and 
very  little  speed.    The  country  any  where  within 


a  mile  or  two  of  Paris,  is  not  very  inviting- 
level  wastes  of  barren  ground,  with  occasionally 
an  oasis  in  the  shape  of  a  brick-kiln,  or  some- 
thing equally  ornamental ;  dusty  roads,  planted 
^th  rows  of  little  trees,  and  bounded  by  high 
walls,  covered  with  quack  advertisements.  1^^ 
passenger  gases  out  of  window  about  once  cvety 
ten  minutes,  hoping  for  a  little  variety ;  but  as 
far  as  the  waste,  the  trees,  the  walls,  and  the 
quack  advertisements  are  concerned,  he  might 
believe  himself  still  in  the  same  spot.  Accord- 
ingly, the  wise  tourist  generally  seeks  amuse- 
ment inside  the  vehicle,  as  we  did  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question — by  encouraging  the  passengers 
to  sing  country  songs,  and  contributing  our- 
selves something  of  the  kind  toward  the  general 
hilarity. 

At  last — after  an  hour's  jolting  and  stumbling, 
and  hdlooing,  and  cracking,  on  the  part  of  omni* 
bus,  horses,  driver,  and  whip — something  liko 
open  country  begins  to  make  its  appearance— 
with  occasionally  an  attempt  at  foliage  and  cul- 
tivtttion.  We  have  just  time  to  congratulata 
ourselves  upon  the  change — ^with  a  slight  regret 
at  the  absence  of  hedges  and  green  lanes — ^when 
the  omnibus  stops  at  an  accommodation  of  rustic 
restaurants,  schools  for  young  ladies,  biHiard- 
rooms,  tobacconists*  shops,  and  one  church,  which 
we  are  told  is  Seeaux.  Here  we  alight,  after  an 
exchange  of  aflTectionate  flatteries  with  our  fellow 
passengers,  who  are  bound  to  Longjumeau,  and 
make  our  way,  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  park. 
But  previously  a  bell  at  the  railway  station  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  a  train  from  Paris,  and 
We  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  perfect 
working  of  this  pretty  Httle  line — the  serpentine 
course  of  which  is,  at  first  sight,  calculated  to 
strike  horror  into  the  engineering  mind — ^how 
the  carriages  perform  impossible  curves  in  per- 
fect safety,  and  finally  accomplish  something  very 
like  a  figure  of  eight  at  the  terminus,  without 
any  relaxation  of  speed.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  accomplished  is  principally  by  providing 
the  engines  with  small  oblique  wheels,  pressing 
against  the  rails,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ver- 
tical ones.  The  carriages,  too,  are  so  construct- 
ed, that  both  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  may  turn 
fhsely  under  them;  and  each  carriage  is  con- 
nected with  its  neighbor  by  a  kind  of  hinge, 
which  effectually  prevents  a  separation,  while  it 
affords  every  facility  for  independent  motion. 
Thus  almost  any  curve  can  be  accomplished, 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  train  can 
come  off  the  rails.  But  for  this  contrivance,  the 
railway,  condemned  to  a  straight  line,  would 
probably  never  pay,  and  all  the  pretty  places 
where  it  has  stations,  would  lose  half  their 
visitors. 

The  great  Hon  of  Seeaux  is  its  paric,  where 
the  chateau,  built  by  Colbert,  and  subsequently 
associated  with  persons  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  Due  du  Maine  and  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  was  flourishing  before  the  first  revolution. 
Art  has  here  been  somewhat  ungrateful  to  na- 
ture ;  the  one  has  furnished  the  tallest  of  trees 
and  the  tlm^cst  of  bosquets ;  but  th^  other  haf 
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clipped  them  with  more  than  her  usual  want  of 
taste,  and  through  the  latter,  has  cut  avenues, 
ingeniously  imitative  of  railway  tunnels — of 
which  the  pastoral  effect  may  be  imagined.  Ou 
Sundays  and  Thursdays,  during  the  summer, 
crowds  flock  from  Paris  to  the  balls  which  ar^ 
held  in  this  park — where  there  is  also  a  tolerable 
gathering  of  rustic  simplicity  from  the  countiy 
round.  Then  it  is  that  all  the  colored  lamps, 
which  now  by  daylight  look  so  dingy,  are  brill- 
iantly lighted  up ;  the  dirty  stucco  statues  gleam 
like  alabaster ;  the  seedy  drapery  becomes  golden 
and  gorgeous ;  the  grimy  decorations  are  festive 
and  faiiy-like ;  and  the  smoky-looking  glass  col- 
umn in  the  centre  glitters  like  an  immense 
diamond — reflecting  the  surrounding  scene  with 
a  thousand  flattering  and  fuitastic  variations. 

But  what  about  Robinson  Crusoe  1  AU  in 
good  time.  Robinson  is  now  something  less 
than  two  miles  off,  if  the  information  of  our  dec- 
orated £riend  may  be  reUed  upon ;  and  perhaps 
the  sooner  we  join  him  the  better.  Accordingly, 
.with  Sceaux  behind  us,  and  the  prospect  of  din- 
ner before  us,  we  proceed  gayly  on  foot  through 
roads  as  rustic  in  appearance  as  the  inevitable 
brick  walls  and  unavoidable  quack  advertisements 
will  allow  them  to  be,  and  arrive  at  last  at  our 
journey's  end — ^without  meeting  on  our  way  with 
any  incidents  of  travel  more  exciting  than  the 
sight  of  two  countrymen  and  a  vtrindmill. 

Here,  then,  we  are,  at  last,  at  Robinson. 
Robinson,  then,  is  a  place,  and  not  a  person  1 
But  what  relation  has  this  to  De  Foe's  Robinson 
Crusoe  1  Simply  this ;  that  the  spot  is  the  most 
romantic — ^the  most  picturesque — and  imlt  the 
most  desolate  within  so  short  a  distance  of  Paris ; 
and  it  has  been  called  **  Robinson,"  as  a  tribute 
at  once  to  these  united  charms,  and  to  the  merits 
of  a  work  which  is  as  popular  in  France  as  in  its 
native  country.  The  surname  **  Crusoe''  the 
French  throw  aside,  as  they  do  every  thing 
which  they  can  either  not  pronounce,  or  not  un- 
derstand— refusing  in  particular  to  swallow  any 
thing  like  a  name  which' does  not  become  the 
mouth,  on  the  wise  principle  which  leads  eveiy 
animal  but  the  donkey  to  reject  thistles. 

The  fame  of  the  place,  however,  has  by  de- 
grees rendered  its  name  inapplicable.  Its  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  qualities  it  still  retains, 
but  its  desolation  is  no  more.  It  is  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island  with  the  spell  broken — the  lone- 
liness of  thirty  years  profaned.  It  is  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island  monopolized  by  common-place 
colonists,  who  have  set  up  cafU  and  restaurants. 
It  is  Juan  Fernandez  captured  by  the  savages, 
who  appear  there  in  the  shape  of  the  bourgeoisie^ 
or  as  pert-looking  young  Frenchman,  in  var- 
nished boots,  escorting  transparent  bonnets.  It 
is  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  in  &ct,  with  a  dash 
of  Greenwich. 

In  common  with  all  those  who  land  in  any 
sort  of  island,  civilized  or  savage,  our  first  im- 
pulse was  to  secure  dinner.  For  this  purpose, 
we  betook  ourselves  to  the  most  imposing  restaur 
rant  of  the  place.  Gueusquin  was  the  name  I 
think«  of  the  Bois  d'Aulnay.     Here,  in  the  midst 


of  a  rustic  and  not  too  French  style  of  gardao, 
laid  out  upon  an  eminence,  stands  a  boildiii^ 
which  has  all  the  aspect  of  the  most  primitive  oi 
farms.  It  is  dedicated  to  Robinson  Crusoe,  mm 
may  be  seen  from  the  verses  conspicuously  paint- 
ed up  over  the  door : 

**  Robinson !  nom  dier  h  Fenfknee, 
Que,  viMU,  I'oa  se  rappeUe  encon^ 
Dont  le  souvenir,  dooz  tr60or, 
Noos  reporte  aux  jours  dHnnocence." 

On  entering  we  see  Robinson  Crusoe  on  erexy 
side — that  is  to  say,  all  the  walls  are  devoted  te 
his  adventures :  we  see  multiplied  in  every  comer 
the  well-known  goat-skin  costume,  pointed  eapi, 
and  umbrella.  Here  is  Crusoe  outside  his  hnt, 
tending  his  flock ',  there  he  is  shooUng  down  the 
savages  firom  behind  a  tree.  In  one  panel  he 
starto  back  at  the  sight  of  the  Ibot^mark  in  the 
sands,  in  the  attitude  of  the  leading  actor  of  the 
Gymnase,  to  express  violent  surprise  at  the  im- 
portant intelligence  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  that 
powerful  print  Over  the  vrindew,  he  is  feeding 
his  goat ;  close  to  the  door,  he  notches  his  cat 
enda^,  oi,  not  inappropriately,  cuts  hw  stick* 
He  welcomes  to  the  lonely  isle  the  astonished 
white  men,  beside  the  stove;  end  once  more 
steps  on  his  native  smI,  just  over  the  mantle- 
piece.  Crusoe  is  every  where.  He  is  engraved 
on  the  spoons,  painted  on  the  plates,  and  figured 
on  the  cofiee-cups.  His  eflSgy  reclines  upon  the 
dock;  his  portrait  on  the  vases  peers  through 
the  flowers.  So  completely  do  his  adventures 
seem  associated  with  the  place,  that  we  almoel 
expect  to  see  him  in  his  own  pmper  perscm,  vnih 
his  parrots  and  dogs  about  him ;  discussing  his 
goat's  flesh  at  one  of  the  rude  tables,  which 
might  have  been  fashioned  by  his  own  hand ;  or 
busy  kindling  a  fire  upon  the  tiled  floor,  which 
might  also  be  of  home  manufacture. 

We  are  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  this  inspec- 
tion, by  the  question  where  we  will  dine  1  Where  1 
Any  where.  This  is  the  sails  d  manger ^  is  it  not ! 
Certainly ;  but  we  ean  dine  up  a  tree  in  the  gaiw 
den  if  we  please.  In  that  case  we  do  please,  by 
all  means,  provided  the  clim^g  is  easy,  and 
there  are  gcxMl  strong  branches  to  cling  to.  The 
garden  smiles,  as  he  conducts  us  to  the  garden, 
and  introduces  us  to  the  resources  of  the  im- 
mense tree  in  the  centre.  Here  w$  are  instructed 
to  ascend  a  staircase,  winding  round  the  massive 
trunk,  tfid  to  choose  our  places,  on  the  first, 
second,  or  third  "story."  This  dining  accom- 
modation we  now  find  to  consist  of  a  succession 
of  platforms,  securely  fixed  upon  the  vast  spread- 
ing branches,  surrounded  by  a  rustic  railing,  and 
in  some  cases  covered  with  a  thatched  umbrella, 
of  the  veritable  Robinson  Crusoe  pattern.  With 
the  ardor  of  enthusiasts,  who  know  no  finahty 
short  of  extremes,  we  spurn  the  immediate  rest* 
ing-places,  and  ascend  at  once  to  the  topmost 
branch.  Here  we  find  a  couple  of  tables  laid 
out,  and  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  about  a 
dozen  persons.  A  jovial  party  of  the  savages  be- 
fore alluded  to,  in  glazed  boots,  and  transparent 
bonnets,  are  already  in  possession  oi  one  of  the 
tables ;  the  other  is  at  our  dispos^. 
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The  soup  now  makes  its  appearance,  not  borne 
upward  by  the  waiters,  but  swung  upward  in 
enormous  baskets,  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys ; 
aii4  we  speedily  bawl  down,  with  stentorian 
▼oices — according  to  the  most  ^proved  fashion 
of  the  habituU—onr  directions  as  to  the  succeed- 
ing courses,  which  are  duly  received  through  the 
mame  agency.  Eveiy  body  now  gets  extremely 
convivial,  and  we,  of  course,  fraternize  with  the 
savages,  our  neighbors.  At  this  period  of  the 
proceedings,  some  of  the  boldest  of  our  party 
venture  upon  obvious  jokes  relative  to  dining 
"up  a  tree** — a  phrase  which,  in  England,  is 
significant  of  a  kind  of  out-of-the-way  existence, 
suisociated  with  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  but, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  that  these  feeble  attempts 
at  pleasantly  were  promptly  put  down  by  the 
general  good-sense  of  the  company-  The  French- 
men, bolder  still,  now  indulged  in  various  feats 
of  agility,  which  had  the  additional  attraction  of 
extreme  peril,  considering  that  we  were  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  Robinsonites,  in  general,  toward 
gymnastic  exercises  is  very  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  inscription — ^^  Defense  de  se  balancer  apris 
le9  Panien^^ — ^which  is  posted  all  over  the  tree. 
To  my  mind  the  injunction  sounded  very  like 
forbidding  one  to  break  Qne*s  neck. 

Being  already  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  united  wisdom  of  our  party  bad,  by  this  time, 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  we  should  descend ; 
an  operation  at  all  times  less  easy  than  ascension 
— *more  especially  after  dinner.  The  feat,  how- 
ever, was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  after  a 
pathetic  appeal  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  of 
n^y  friends  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
sentimentalize  upon  the  magnificent  view — ^ren- 
dered doubly  magnificent  in  the  declining  sun — 
of  distant  Paris,  with  its  domes  and  towers,  and 
light  bridges,  and  winding  river ;  and  the  more 
immediate  masses  of  well-wooded  plantations, 
and  well-cultivated  fields.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  we  had  to  drag  away  the  youngest 
of  these  sentimentalists  by  main  force — which 
rendered  our  safe  descent  somewhat  marvelous 
under  the  circumstances. 

We  had  now  to  decide  upon  our  mode  of  return 
to  Paris — a  work  of  time,  owing  to  the  numerous 
distracting  facilities.  A  short  walk  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  desirable,  and  a  walk  to  Fontenay- 
aux-Roses  delightful  above  all  things.  So  we 
set  forward  accordingly— our  way  lying  *'all 
among  the  bearded  barley** — like  the  road  to 
"many-towered  Camelot.**  At  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses,  which,  strangely  enough,  does  justice  to 
its  name,  lying  in  a  huge  nest  of  roses,  of  all 
degrees  of  deliciousness,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  that  vehicular  phenomenon — in 
the  existence  of  which  I  had  never  before  be- 
lieved— the  '*  last  omnibus.*'  This  was  promptly 
monopolized ;  and  my  next  performance,  I  fimcy, 
was  to  go  to  sleep ;  for,  on  being  informed  that 
we  were  again  in  Paris,  I  seemed  to  have  some 
recollection  of  a  recent  dinner  on  the  top  of  a 
tree,  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  was  appropri- 
ately decorated  with  a  pink  bonnet  and  a  parasol. 


THE  WHITE  SILK  BONNET. 

BY  KLIZABETH   0*UABA. 

"  mHIRTY-FIVE  shillmgs,  did  you  say,  Mrs. 

-L  Grey  1  I  am  afraid  that  is  too  dear  ;  and 
yet  it  is  really  a  love  of  a  bonnet.** 

**  It  certainly  does  become  you  exceedingly, 
Miss  Leslie.** 

"  Yes,  I  do  wish  I  could  buy  it.  Just  show 
me  that  straw  again,  will  youl  Dear  me,  I 
wish  I  had  not  seen  the  silk  one ;  this  seems  so 
large  and  dowdy.  Thirty-five  shillings,  and  this 
will  be — ** 

"  One  pound  six,  full  trimmed,  ma*am ;  and 
after  all,  it  is  but  a  second  bonnet,  certainly  not 
a  dress  one.** 

**  Qh,  I  know  that,  but  then  the  price — ^you  ses 
the  difference  is  so  very  great.** 

"  Thirteen  shillings ;  but  it  is  quite  made  up 
for  by  the  quality  of  the  goods.  This  is  a  Paris- 
made  bonnet ;  I  had  it  sent  me  for  a  pattern ;  it 
would  be  two  guineas  to  any  but  a  customer.  I 
really  have  made  a  considerable  reduction,  Miss 
Leslie ;  now  if  I  might  advise — ** 

"  It  is  a  sweet,  pretty  thing,  so  lady-like  and 
quiet,  but  I  told  papa  I  should  spend  about  a 
pound,  and  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  go  so  very 
far  beyond :  these  flowers  in  the  inside  suit  mv 
so  well ;  however,  1*11  decide  on  the  straw,  Mrs. 
Grey.** 

**  rU  tell  you  what.  Miss  Leslie,  I  should  like 
you  to  have  this  bonnet ;  I  thought  of  you  the 
moment  I  saw  it ;  I  have  quite  kept  it  for  you. 
Besides,  it  is  a  pity  you  should  lose  such  a  dead 
bargain  Why,  see,  ma*am,  what  a  lovely  silk 
it  is  !  and  these  flowers — ^real  French  flowers ; 
why,  it  will  do  up  again  quite  fresh  next  summer. 
Now,  if  you  like,  the  bill  shall  go  in  to  your  papa 
as  a  pound,  or  say  three-and-twenty  shillings, 
and  you  can  make  up  the  diflerence  to  me  at 
your  convenience.*' 

*'  I  should  like  to  do  so,  and  certainly  no  one 
who  is  a  judge  can  call  this  bonnet  dear  at  thir^ 
ty-five  shillings ;  it  never  was  made  for  the 
money.** 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  Miss  Leslie,  it  costs  me  more ; 
shaU  I  send  it  in  1  Would  you  like  me  to  add 
the  pelerine  you  were  admhingi  Now  I  call 
that  a  very  useful  thing,  that  and  the  cufifs  to 
match  are  so  complete ;  I  think  you  had  better 
have  them :  I  need  not  press  them  on  any  one, 
they  are  so  exquisitely  hee-yoiUifvl ;  but  I  can't 
help  taking  the  liberty  of  advising  a  lady  like 
yourself.  Miss  Leslie,  and  an  old  customer.  I 
think  you  said  you  were  going  into  the  country ; 
now  people  like  to  be  dressy  away  from  home. 
You  could  not  get  such  goods  at  that  figure  at 
any  other  establishment,  and  you  will  find  them 
so  very  convenient.'* 

Constance  Leslie  hesitated.  '*  The  woman 
who  hesitates  is  lost  ;**  the  temptation  was  great ; 
the  things  were  certainly  becoming ;  a  certain 
birthday  gift  was  in  expectation ;  the  economical 
arguments  were  very  specious.  She  yielded; 
and  against  her  better  judgment  consented  to  the 
milliner's  plan.     She  was  but  a  giri — let  that 
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plead  in  her  favcnr ;  but  there  are  women,  wiyes, 
and  mothera,  who  condescend  to  this  meannessi 
who  systematically  deceive  their  husbands  in  this 
matter,  and  yet  profess  to  lore  and  revere  them ; 
who,  involved  in  debt  themselves,  rati  at  the  art- 
ifice and  extravagance  of  their  servants,  who, 
while  their  whole  life  is  a  subterfuge,  affect  hor- 
ror at  falsehood.  Oh !  did  they  but  know  how 
contemptible  such  conduct  is ;  how  maid  and 
trader  despise  them !  Their  husbands  believe 
them — ^how  can  they  doubt  a  wife>  truth  1  but  to 
others  the  lie  is  transparent !  and  often  an  in- 
solvent is  supposed  to  have  been  cognizant  of 
extravagances  which  his  misfortuiies  alone  re- 
vealed to  him.  And  for  what  do  they  weave  a 
tissue  of  untruths'?  for  what  do  they  tremble  at 
the  slightest  word  or  glance  which  may  betray 
their  secret  1  From  the  most  paltry  and  frivolous 
motives — often  from  mere  thoughtlessness. 

To  return  to  my  story.  It  is  time  I  should 
properly  introduce  Miss  Leslie  to  my  readers. 
She  was  an  only  daughter,  having  long  lost  her 
mother,  and  had  for  years  been  her  father's  house- 
keeper. He  was  of  that  most  unfortunate  class 
— a  poor  man  bound  to  hide  his  poverty  and 
preserve  certain  appearances.  Strict  economy 
Was  necessary  to  effect  this ;  and  hitherto  Con- 
stance had  aided  him  well,  indeed.  He  was 
rather  proud  of  the  tact  with  which  she  made 
the  most  of  their  narrow  income ;  for  she  had 
good  taste  and  good  sense,  and  these  united 
achieve  wonders.  There  was  no  attempt  at  dis- 
play; but  all  was  in  such  good  keeping,  the 
whole  was  so  respectable,  thai  few  suspected 
their  limited  means.  Mr.  Leslie's  income  was 
so  fluctuating,  that  he  was  strict  on  one  point 
only :  he  would  incur  no  bifls  on  any  pretext 
whatever;  beyond  this,  Constance  was  uncon- 
trolled, and  laid  out  his  funds  as  she  pleased. 
Her  brothers  were  growing  up,  and  had  to  be 
pushed  forward  in  the  world  ;  the  well-doing  of 
the  whole  family  seemed  at  present  to  depend  on 
the  father*s  position.  Now,  when  the  force  of 
appearances  is  not  carried  further  than  this, 
should  we  blame  iti  We  are  all  bound  to  lay 
out  our  money  to  the  best  advantage ;  an  appear- 
ance of  easy  means,  when  not  based  on  debt, 
most  frequently  leads  to  the  reality.  The  worid 
can  only  judge  by  what  it  sees— good  broad- 
cloth invariably  attracts  respect,  and  it  is  of 
high  importance  to  young  people  having  their 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  that  their  home  should 
stand  well  with  it.  Mr.  Leslie  made  no  preten- 
sions to  riches ;  he  merely  endeavored  to  hide 
las  want  of  them,  and  succeeded. 
,  "  That's  a  very  smart  bonnet  of  yours,  Con- 
stance ;  I  hope  you  have  not  gone  beyond  your 
stint—" 

**  Only  a  few  shillings,  papa." 

She  thus  evaded,  as  she  thought,  a  direct  false- 
hood, well  knowing  all  the  while  that  fifteen 
shillings  were  far  firom  being  "  a  few"  to  them. 

"  It  is  a  very  great  bargain,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
advised  it,  as  it  will  last  t^o  sunmaers  with 
care." 

"  Well,  wfcll,  don't  look  so  annoyed  about  it, 


my  dear ;  a  shlHing  or  two,  more  or  less,  breaks 
no  squares ;  but  the  &ct  i%  I  am  rather  sorrf  yo«t 
have  chosen  such  a  dashing  affair.  I  have  had 
one  or  two  losses  lately,  as  is  well  known  in  th# 
room,  and  your  bonnet  may  be  remarked  on." 

Constance's  team  now  flowed  freely ;  hot  whm 
dared  not  confess  her  fftult. 

"  Never  mind,  my  love,  we  are  no  worse  off 
than  our  neighbora.  Indeed,  I  should  not  havB 
mentioned  this,  only  it  will  guide  you  in  your 
purchases  and  in  your  behavior  at  your  unde^ 
I  was  obliged  to  ask  a  Kttle  assistance  finom  him 
respecting  Edward's  premium,  and  this  last  pull 
has  prevented  my  paying  him  at  the  promised 
time.  I  gave  him  a  bill,  and  could  not  take  it 
up ;  but  I  have  left  off  pait  of  my  office,  anS 
shall  soon  be  all  right  again." 

"  Oh,  papa,  you  will  be  so  uncomfbttafale  wift- 
out  a  private  room." 

**  I  must  not  thmk  of  that,  cfafld ;  in  fact,  I 
don't  require  a  double  office;  there*s  the  ex- 
pense, two  flres  to  keep  tip ;  and  aO  that^s  quSfii 
unnecessary  now  Harding  is  gone." 

*'  Harding  gone,  papa !" 

"  Yes ;  I  find  I  can  manage  without  him,  hf 
doing  a  little  extra  writing  at  home ;  and  until 
things  come  round  a  little,  we  must  aU  pull  o^ 
in  every  possible  way.  But,  remember,  I  wish, 
for  your  brothers'  sakes,  to  do  the  thing  as  quietfy 
as  we  can.  I  am  not  ruined;  but  a  whisper 
either  way  would  smash  me  at  once — and  the 
boys'  credit  depends  on  mine." 

Poor  Constance !  and  it  was  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, when  retnmchment  was  so  necessary,  and 
her  father  was  not  only  curtailing  his  personal 
expenses,  but  redoubling  his  exertions,  that  riie 
had  incurred  a  trumpery  debt  —  trumpery  in 
amount,  but  large  to  her — for  mere  superfluities. 
She  could  not  return  her  bonnet,  she  had  worn 
it ;  she  was  afraid  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Grey  about 
the  other  articles  she  had  sent  in ;  for,  despte 
her  exceeding  oiliness  of  manner,  Constance  felt 
she  was  a  person  who  would  never  concede  a  sin- 
gle point  to  her  own  disadvantage.  Hie  bill  had 
not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  she  waited  its 
arrival  in  fear  and  trembling ;  for  Mrs.  Grey  had 
chosen  to  make  some  indispensable  additions; 
and  though  she  sent  a  message  apologizing  for 
not  having  mentioned  them,  and  saying  that  they 
would  be  merely  a  trifle,  her  unfortunate  cus- 
tomer felt  a  strong  presentiment  that  she  would 
be  victimized.  Besides,  having  once  yielded  to 
temptation  and  set  her  bill  "  a-going,"  she  fan- 
cied she  might  as  well  let  the  whole  sum  be 
booked,  and  had  already  expended  the  five-and- 
twenty  shillings  set  aside  for  her  bonnet  on  dif- 
ferent trifling  objects,  not  absolutely  wanted,  and 
which  she  had  scrupulously  dispensed  with  till 
now  that  she  had  these  few  unoccupied  shillings. 
The  coveted  bonnet  at  once  lost  all  its  charms ; 
it  was  now  positively  hateful ;  and  she  set  forth 
on  her  visit  to  her  country-friends  with  a  heart 
sadly  at  variance  with  her  gay  apparel. 

Her  aunt  and  uncle  Appieton  had  been  rather 
inconvenienced  by  Mr.  Leslie's  dishonored  bill 
People  who  are  not  in  busimt^  can  scaicely 
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■lake  alloWBiice  for  the  diffieulttea  of  commerce ; 
tlMy  can  not  vodentaad  its  inextneable  Uiiks, 
Bor  how  sometimes  »  mete  cfaasige  of  wind  mty 
•enoasly  embarrass  tke  stniggUng  trader.  They 
had  also  sometimee  diaappro^ed  of  their  Ivotbsr^s 
style  of  Uring ;  and,  though  kind,  watm-hearted 
pec^le,  having  once  assisted  him,  thought  tiny 
had  purchased  a  right  to  find  fault  and  dictate, 
and  to  this  he  could  not  submit.  If  there  was  a 
aubject  on  which  he  was  irritaUe,  it  was  respect- 
ing Constance.  She  was  an  accomplished  girl, 
ami  seme  of  the  wiseacres  who  delight  in  laying 
dofwn  the  low  had  chosen  to  wonder  why  **  she 
-was  not  earning  her  bread  and  assisting  her  Ihm- 
fly  ;'*  overlooking  the  fact  that  in  managing  her 
fiiither'e  house  imd  adifing  to  hb  comloTts,  she 
was  of  material  service.  A  woman  in  the  stnig- 
giiag  middle  ranks  who  reaBy  does  her  dnty,  but 
nr«ly  eats  the  bread  of  idleness,  even  when 
astensibty  unemployed  ;  and  Constance  had 
tailed  incessantly  to  promote  Mr.  Loslie*s  views. 
Again :  thers  is  a  kiad  of  prtjndioe  respectmg 
women's  employment;  weak,  eraeit  senaeleM 
•thengh  it  is,  we  eaa  not  step  from  our  privacy 
witiiont  virtually  degrading  ourselves ;  hence, 
jgotemessing  is  the  decayed  gentlewoman's  last 
wmttttoe ;  uid  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that, 
haowhig  the  light  in  whioh  millinen  cv  even 
yvemsseea  are  teguM,  Mr.  Leslie  should 
■teain  every  nerve  to  screen  his  daughter  from 
that  trial?  Of  course  he  was  blamed,  called 
proud  and  speculative,  all  sorts  of  e^ils  were 
{Mediated  as  ike  consequence ;  but  he  laughed  at 
these  occasional  preachings,  and  purs«ied  the 
tenor  of  his  way. 

Constance^s  dressy  purchases  were  thns  woe- 
fully ilUtimed ;  her  aunt  was  &r  too  good  a  judge 
to  believe  a  pound  would  buy  such  a  bonnet,  nor 
did  her  niece  attempt  to  deceive  her ;  this  was 
bat  fresh  confirmation  of  **  my  brother's  ridicu- 
lous extravagance.  Constance  dressed  visp  like  a 
prl  of  fortune— it  is  realfy  too  bad.  He  has  no 
right  to  squander  other  people's  money  in  this 
way ;  it  is  almost  dishonest,  and  I  shall  give  her 
a  good  set-down." 

The  set-down  came,  aad  this  time  unaccom- 
panied by  the  annual  present  on  which  the  poor 
giri  had  depended ;  and  as  the  Appletons  chose 
tomske  a  sort  of  parade  of  poverty  just  then,  her 
•mart  clothes  were  more  conspicuous.  Never 
had  she  spent  such  a  misershle  six  weeks ;  her 
temper  gave  way  beneath  self-reproach  and  her 
aunt's  nagging,  and  she  had  the  misery  of  foel- 
ing  that  she  had  widened  the  breaeh  between  her 
iaUier  and  rekUiens,  who,  after  all,  were  kindly, 
nay,  generously  disposed  toward  him. 

But  little  comfort  awaited  her  on  her  ratum 
home.  Business  was  still  very  flat,  and  her 
biother's  expenses  had  unavoidably  increased; 
her  father  was  kxiking  haggard  and  care-vrem. 
There,  too,  lay  Mrs.  Gr^'s  bill,  the  total  five 
pounds.  A  mist  came  b^re  her  eyes ;  it  was 
feng  before  the  first  sickening  feeling  was  over, 
and  she  had  courage  to  read  the  items.  Two 
guineas  for  the  bonnet !  that  must  be  a  mistake. 
She  flew  to  have  it  rectified. 


"  I  am  sure  you  told  me  thirty-five  shillinge, 
Mrs,  Grey." 

''Certaii^,  Miss  LesHe;  but,  of  coune,  I 
was  speaking  of  ready-money  payments.  You 
know  I  must  make  a  di6ference  where  parties 
require  credit  I  am  always  veiy  glad  to  accom- 
modate a  cuetoaier,  aad  ^e  bonnet  is  cheap  at 
fifty  shillings." 

"  But  the  cap,  and  the  voilette — I  never  ordered 
them,  and  you  charge  them  thirty  shillings  more." 

**  Why  you  see,  ma'am,  they  make  the  whole 
so  complete,  eo  suitable,  I  thought  it  was  a  pity 
not  to  put  ihtm  in — ^you  know  you  could  have 
returned  them  if  they  were  not  approved  of" 

**  But  you  sent  to  say  it  would  be  but  a  trifle 
more." 

"  No  more  is  it.  Miss  Leriie.  Why  the  laee 
is  dirt-cheap  at  that  price ;  aad  it  will  wash  up 
and  trim  a  straw  bonnet — wash  and  wear  fop* 
ever ;  as  for  the  biU,  pray  don't  make  yourself 
unea^  about  it ;  you  can  take  your  own  time-— 
pay  me  at  your  convenience." 

What  ooukl  Constance  do  1  She  had  not  five 
sh^Hngs  to  dispose  of;  and,  fearing  to  annoy 
her  filler,  or  canoe  some  inquiry,  had  foolishly 
idlowed  him  to  suppose  she  had  received  her 
usual  present  from  aunt  Appleton;  she  had 
even  diverted  some  of  the  housekeeping  money 
to  make  her  aoevitomed  prseents  to  her  father 
and  bruthers,  their  share  of  her  birth-day  gift. 
The  sigh  with  whidi  Mr.  Leslie  accepted  her 
little  ofiering  smote  her  severely;  it  told  how 
much  more  grateful  he  would  have  felt  had  shi 
thrown  it  into  Uie  weekly  allowance. 

Five  pounds  seems  but  a  very  small  sum,  but 
when  it  is  to  be  saved  up  by  pence  its  magnitude 
increases  f^arf\illy ;  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  un- 
dertaking. Constuice  was  now  fkirly  immersed 
in  that  slough  of  despond,  debt ;  for  instead  of 
paying  away  her  money  regulariy,  and  in  order, 
it  was  here  a  little  and  there  a  lUtle.  Her  lilh 
was  a  perfeet  scramble ;  a  perpetual  staving  off, 
while  her  small  bills  accumulated.  Mrs.  Grey 
had  her  now  completely  in  her  power ;  she  waa 
obliged  to  suf^ly  henelf  from  her,  at  credit 
pricee,  having  always  forestalled  her  income, 
and  though  oonstantiy  endeavoring  to  econo* 
mise,  and  in  essentials  scarcely  so  well  dressed 
as  in  fimner  times,  her  expenses  were  at  least 
doubled. 

Having  acquired  the  habit  of  running  up  bifis, 
it  required  more  strength  of  mind  than  she  pos- 
sessed to  dispense  with  a  hundred  little  super- 
fluities, that,  had  she  been  obliged  to  pay  for 
them  on  the  spot,  would  have  been  instantly  re- 
linquished ;  but  as  is  too  often  the  case,  while 
the  money  still  glittered  in  her  pune,  she  forgot 
the  nmnerous  calls  she  was  preparing  for  it.  Nor 
did  the  taudtati  end  here ;  she  was  no  longer 
able  to  pay  her  servants*  wagee;  they  became 
sulky,  then  saucy,  the  work  was  neglected,  pro^ 
visions  wasted ;  and  yet  she  neither  could  nor 
dared  discharge  them,  so  much  did  she  foar  her 
Cither's  learning  her  heavy  arrean.  These  an* 
noyances,  and  constant  corroding  anxieties, 
brought  on  a  low  nervous  fevey^ange  of 
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scene  and  air  were  ordered,  but  theee  could  not 
be  obtained  without  expense ;  and  this,  and  the 
dread  of  any  discoveiy  during  her  absence,  quite 
nullified  the  good  effects  of  the-  prescription. 
Her  debts  had  gradually,  though  almost  imper- 
ceptibly amounted  to  about  fifty  pounds,  a  sum 
she  had  no  present  means  of  paying ;  she  had 
learned  to  tremble  at  the  sound  of  a  single  knock, 
and,  by  contemptible  excuses,  and  fHyolous  pre- 
texts for  delay,  was  slowly  undcnnining  her 
father*8  credit. 

It  is  a  long  time  ere  the  *'  master**  awakes  to 
the  feeling  that  his  home  is  unoomibrtable,  or  is 
aware  of  all  that  goes  on  within  it,  especially  if 
he  be  in  business.  He  hurries  away  in  the 
morning,  and  ere  he  returns  at  evening  things 
have  assumed  a  kind  of  company  aspect ;  be- 
sides, habit  throws  a  vail  over  many  discrepan- 
cies a  stranger  can  easily  perceive.  Constance's 
wretched  health  also  accounted  for  many  errors 
of  management;  and  Mr.  Leslie,  generally  a 
keen,  shrewd  man,  was  blind  to  the  state  of  his 
domestic  affairs.  His  daughter  worked  so  hard 
to  retrieve  her  lost  ground ;  his  and  his  sons* 
linen  was  mended  almost  beyond  comfort;  he 
had  discovered  her  busy  fabricating  pretty  knick- 
knacks  for  which  she  hoped  to  obtain  an  unsus- 
pected sale ;  he  felt  as  if  it  would  seem  brutal  to 
pry  into  her  economy.  Poor  thing,  she  answered 
all  the  advertisements  by  which  "  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  offered  an  income  of  two  pounds  a 
week,  while  practicing  an  elegant  accomplish- 
ment,** but  the  fapUr  mache  and  earthen  stamp- 
ing trade  were  already  overstocked  vrith  workers ; 
•he  only  increased  her  difficulties  by  the  outlay. 

At  this  crisis,  when  at  her  wits*  end,  an  unex- 
pected haven  appeared.  She  was  a  pretty,  lady- 
like girl ;  and  Allan  Macdonald,  a  young  mer- 
chant, and  a  rising  man,  chose  to  fiill  in  love 
with  her.  There  are  many  different  reasons  for 
accepting  a  man  besides  simply  loving  him; 
some  girls  are  afraid  of  d3ring  old  maids ;  others 
do  not  know  how  to  say  ^*  no  ;**  others  are  am- 
bitious ;  others  mercenary ;  others  wish  to  please 
papa  and  mamma ;  and  others  wish  to  spite  some 
particular  fiiend.  Constance  married  from  none 
of  these  causes ;  she  loved — no,  liked,  respected 
Allan,  and  felt  grateful  for  his  preference ;  but 
her  prevailing  feeling  was  that  the  wedding 
would  keep  her  out  of  her  difficulties.  There 
would  be  the  money  for  her  trousteaUf  and  of 
course  presents  from  her  relations ;  and  out  of 
these  she  could  surely  squeeze  enough  to  clear 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all  her  debts.  Allan, 
too,  would  be  sure  to  make  her  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, and  she  could  save  something  from  that ; 
once  fVee,  it  would  be  a  lesson  for  life. 

Things  seldom  turn  out  exactly  as  we  expect. 
The  presents  made  her,  though  handsome,  oould 
not  be  turned  to  account ;  work-tables  and  silver 
tea-pots  are  not  very  serviceable  in  a  lady*s  ward- 
robe ;  and  though  her  father  had  strained  every 
nerve,  he  did  not  give  her  more  than  one  half  of 
what  she  had  reckoned  on.  She  ventured  to 
petition  for  more. 

'*  Tut,  tut,  Constance !  Macdonald  knows  ex- 


actly how  I  am  situated,  that  I  redly  am  -rerj 
mudi  hampered,  for  I  have  no  concealments  fiom 
him ;  he  is  not  Uie  fisllow  to  go  rummaging  over 
his  wife*s  drawers,  or  to  refuse  her  a  new  govm 
when  she  wants  it.  Of  course  I  wirii  you  to  be 
respectable,  and  what  you  have  now  will  set  joa 
out  as  well  as  any  child  of  mine  need  be :  mote, 
in  my  present  dtcumstances,  would  be  im- 
proper,** 

She  was  silenced.  Her  means  were  all  ab- 
sorbed in  paying  off  the  driblets  she  owed  in  aU 
directions,  but  yet  there  were  comparatively  Itrgc 
sums  remaining.  She  spoke  to  the  tradespeople, 
**the  expenses  of  her  wed^ng,  dec:**  the  ex- 
cuse  seemed  reasonaMe,  though  some  were  in- 
clined to  wonder  why  Mr.  Lm^c  left  this  di»- 
agieeable  task  to  his  daughter,  and,  as  they 
wished  to  secure  Mrs.  Macdonald*s  future  cus- 
tom, they  were  exceedingly  forbearing.  Mrs. 
Grey  alone  remained ;  the  wedding  clothes  nu«t 
be  supplied  by  her  now,  although  Constance,  an- 
ticipathig  so  much  more  money,  had  already  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not,  as  "  she  did  not 
like  her  style.'*  Tliis  report  had  evidently  reached 
her,  and  she  received  her  customer^  explanatjco 
with  a  mortifying  air  of  civil  disbelief;  but  when 
Constance  began  to  explain  her  errand,  and  hesi- 
tatingly ask  for  credit,  *'  It  is  so  very  awkward, 
Mrs.  Grey ;  but  gentlemen  can  not  understand 
these  things:  papa  can  not  see  why  I  should 
like  to  have  a  little  money  in  hand,  but  you  must 
know  what  you  felt  yourself* 

'^Oh,  to  be  sure,  Miss  Leslie ;  but  men  can*t 
see  these  things.  I  should  have  dropped  before 
I  could  have  asked  Grey  for  money,  when  first 
we  were  married — it*s  uiiknown  what  I  suffered ; 
you  know  I  can  send  the  bill  into  Mr.  Leslie  by- 
and-by.*' 

''  Why,  I  would  rather— I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  pay  you :  papa  might  be  vexed." 

**  Well,  then,  ma*am,  shall  I  make  out  the  ac- 
count to  youl  Mr.  Leslie  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it — ^it  is  quite  between  ourselves.** 

**  That  would  be  much  the  best  way,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  Mrs.  Grey.** 

**  Oh,  not  the  slightest ;  perhaps  you  will  look 
at  these  silks.** 

A  very  handsome  outfit,  far  better  than  Con- 
stance had  even  contemplated,  was  now  ordered, 
and  all  her  prospects  seemed  brightening  around 
her.  She  was  indeed  a  happy  woman  as  she 
entered  her  new  home,  and  Allan  fondly  wel- 
comed her  to  it  on  their  return  from  their  bridal 
trip.  She  had  maitied  himvrithout  strong  affec- 
tion, but  their  intimate  communion  brought  oat 
the  more  amiable  points  of  his  character ;  she 
had  learned  his  worth,  she  confided  in  his  manly 
affection,  and  each  day  increased  her  love  for 
him — ^not  even  her  father  was  more  dear  to  her. 
There  was  but  one  speck  on  the  horizon  :  book- 
keeping was  her  husband*s  hobby;  though  far 
from  mean,  he  was  naturally  frugal ;  he  was  as 
proud  of  her  housewifery  accomplishments  as  of 
her  more  brilliant  acquirements ;  her  father  had 
often  vaunted  them,  and  he  liked  to  prove  for 
how  little  she  could  pnmde  their  libml  table. 
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Thereforo  be  insiated  on  every  item  being  set 
do'vm  and  earned  to  tbe  weekly  expoidituro :  be 
had  drawn  up  a  set  of  books  for  ber  use,  and 
isras  deHgbted  to  see  how  well  sbe  kept  tbem. 

''  There's  nothing  like  black  and  white,  Ckm- 
«tance,  depend  on  it ;  when  a  woman  knows  ex- 
actly what  her  expenses  are  she  need  never  go 
beyond  ber  income,  unless  she's  a  bom  natural.'* 
There  was  an  end  to  all  the  schemes  of  '*cab- 
ba^e*'  by  which  she  bad  hoped  to  make  Allan 
pay  his  father-in-law's  debts ;  it  was  evident  that 
he  would  see  how  every  penny  was  laid  out,  and 
that   nothing  short  of  deliberate  &lsehood— of 
which  sbe  was  then  incapable — ^would  mislead 
hiia.     At  length,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
importunities  of  one  or  two  pressing  creditors, 
she  ventured  to  ai^  for  a  few  pounds  for  hersd£ 
*'  For  yourself,  my  darling !— ^hat  can  you 
meani" 

*^  Why,  dear,  un't  my  meaning  plain  enough  1 
I  mean  my  pin-money,  Mr.  Macdonald,"  and  she 
tried  to  laugh  off  herconfusion  and  his  surprise. 
"  Your  pin-money,  Constance !  Why  what 
is  ^1 1  give  you  but  tbati  Is  it  not  enough! — 
take  more ;  but  separate  purses  separate  inter- 
ests, that's  my  opinion." 
**  My  dear  Allan!" 

"Yes,  why  should  you  or  any  woman  have 
your  private  purse  1  I  have  none  from  you, 
Constance." 

**  fiut  then  a  fixed  sum  is  so  much  more  com- 
fortable." 

**  How  so  t  we  have  already  settled  what  our 
expenses  should  be — ^your  pretty  little  books  here 
show  that  you  do  not  exceed  the  average  we 
irtruck,  my  wee  vrifey ;  what  more  would  you 
have  1  Are  we  not  one,  Constance  1  When  you 
want  money  ask  for  it,  do  what  you  will  with  it ; 
if  you  are  over  the  mark  one  month,  we  can  pull 
up  the  next.  I  throw  all  our  expenditure  in 
common,  you  see,  tailor  and  all ;  I  won't  buy  a 
waistcoat  even  without  giving  you  the  chance  of 
lecturing  if  you've  a  mind ;  if  we  find  we  have 
all  along  been  within  our  limit,  why  we'll  make 
ecu;b  other  a  {^esent,  or  have  a  jaunt ;  but  in 
heaven's  name,  Constance,  don't  talk  to  me  of 
your  own  purse.  I've  seen  enough  of  that — no, 
no,  let's  be  open,  let's  have  no  concealments  or 
privacies  of  any  sort." 

She  was  so  disappointed  at  this  unexpected 
refusal  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  and 
Allan  looked  very  rueful  and  uneomfiniable  at 
the  sight.  He  had  a  mixture  of  feelings;  he 
did  not  like  to  see  his  pretty  Constance  weep, 
but  it  was  rather  gratifying  than  otherwise  to 
his  marital  pride,  that  his  displeasure,  or  the 
fear  of  it,  should  create  such  emotion ;  so  in  a 
half-penitent,  half-pacha  like  temper  he  set  him- 
self about  consoling  his  mourning  bride.  He 
felt  that  according  to  his  convictions  be  was 
right,  but  feared  he  had  not  gone  rightly  to 
work. 

''I  must  not  give  up^  that's  positive,"  he 
thought ;  *'  but,  poor  dear  giri,  bow  sorry  she  is 
to  have  vexed  roe.  I  must  be  a  brute;  I  dare 
say  she  wants  a  new  dress  or  two  now  we're 


going  out  so  much ;  oM  Leslie  told  me  he  could 
not  do  as  much  as  he  wished  for  ber." 

Acting  on  tiiis  idea,  he  proceeded  to  kiss  away 
her  tears. 

**  Come,  Constance,  darling,  you  must  not  be 
angry  with  me — I'll  be  bound  you  want  some 
finery  for  Dawson's  ball ;  why  did  you  not  say 
so  at  once,  you  silly  girl  1  There,  tell  me  bow 
much  will  be  necessary — but  I  dare  say  you 
don't  exactly  know  yourself;  take  this,  dear 
one,  and  mind  I  expect  to  see  my  wifey  the  best 
dressed,  as  well  as  the  prettiest  woman  in  tbe 
room.  There,  kiss  and  be  friends,  Con. ;  I  have 
one  favor  to  ask,  my  love ;  I  wi^  yeu'd  take 
any  thing  you  want  from  Green's,  they  can  put 
a  thing  or  two  in  my  way  sometimes." 

The  clog  accompanying  Allan's  generous  gift 
made  it  scarcely  a  relief  to  her ;  but  those  bills 
must  be  paid,  and  though  she  knew  he  would 
expect  to  see  the  sum  accounted  fbr,  sbe  could 
not  comply  with  his  wishes.  He  felt  annoyed 
at  this ;  why  should  she  not  say  how  she  had 
laid  out  his  present  ?  At  the  same  time  other 
discrepancies  forced  themselves  on  bis  notice, 
and  made  him  most  uncomfortable.  He  was 
mora  grieved  than  angry,  however.  His  wife 
had  certainly  not  made  any  purehases  at  Green's, 
although  be  had  not  only  requested  it,  but  ex- 
plained his  reasons — nay  more  she  was  not  as 
handsomely  atrired  at  the  ball  as  he  could  have- 
vrished ;  he  bad  felt  that  from  the  first,  and  was 
more  inclined  to  admire  her  moderation  than 
grumble  at  her  appearance ;  but  his  sister  had 
further  and  accidentally  enlightened  him.  Con- 
stance's was  only  an  old  dress  re-trimmed ;  if 
so,  where  was  that  money  1  Her  books  besides, 
though  apparently  very  accurately  kept,  present- 
ed increased  expenses,  while  his  table  was  not 
so  good  as  it  bad  been — he  could  speak  with  cer- 
tainty on  that  head;  she  looked  shabby,  too, 
sometimes ;  gloves,  shoes,  bonnet,  ribbons  were 
not  so  often  renewed  as  he  considered  necesssTy. 
He  could  not  understand  it ;  something  under- 
hand was  decidedly  going  on,  but  Constance  al- 
ways evaded  any  explanation.  Then  she  vras 
growing  thin  and  low-spirited,  nearly  fretflil,  so 
he  did  not  like  to  press  her — ^what  could  it  all 
meant  Comfort  seemed  banished  from  his 
hearth ;  some  evil  influence  was  hovering  around 
them.  There  was  some  lurking  mystery ;  and 
yet  he  was  sure  that  she  loved  him.  How  anx- 
ious she  was  to  please  him  in  all  save  thisi 
How  proudly  she  looked  up  to  him,  how  tender- 
ly sbe  had  nursed  him  in  a  late  severe  attack. 
But  why  should  she  not  tell  him  the  cause  of 
her  unhappinees;  why  was  there  not  perfect 
confidence  between  man  and  wife  t 

Chance  solved  some  of  his  doubts.  He  acci- 
dentally opened  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald.  It  contained  a  bill  and  receipt,  and  came 
from  her  brother's  tailor.  Tbe  writer,  while 
thanking  ber  for  the  last  payment  on  account, 
hoped  she  would  soon  make  it  convenient  to  set- 
tle* the  balance,  as  it  was  some  time  since  the 
young  gentleman  bad  bad  these  articles.  Mao- 
donald  naturally  felt  annoyed,  nay,  indignant. 
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that  hit  comfbiti  should  be  ciutailed  to  paj  bw 
brother-in-law**  bills,  for  he  never  once  imagined 
that  Constance  had  long  since  received  the  money 
for  them,  and  appropriated  it  to  another  purpose; 
all  he  could  see  was  her  weakness,  and  the 
meanness  of  the  young  man  in  submitting  to 
such  an  obligation;  and  he  would  have  spoken 
his  mind  pretty  freely  but  for  the  fear  of  agitating 
his  wife,  whose  approaching  confinement  had 
thrown  her  into  a  very  precarious  state  of  health. 
Rather  than  she  should  know  that  be  wa»  aware 
of  her  folly,  he  at  once  paid  the  somewhat  heavy 
remainder.  He  was  still  smarting  from  the  irri- 
tation when  he  met  Edward  Leslie,  the  dder 
brother,  exceedingly  well-dressed,  and  in  hi^ 
spirits.  He  had  just  returned  fiom  an  interview 
with  a  merchant  who  was  inclined  to  send  him 
abroad  on  very  advantageous  terms;  the  only 
difficulty  was  a  small  sum  to  start  vrith;  and 
Edward  naturally  thought  he  mi^^t  apply  to  his 
wealthy  brother-in-law  for  an  advance  on  his  ex- 
pected salary.  At  any  other  time  Allan  would 
willingly  have  made  the  loan,  but  at  that  moment 
it  seemed  too  much  like  victimization,  as  if  he 
were  a  destined  prey  to  the  Leslies ;  he  therefore 
not  only  refused  point  blank,  but  accompanied 
his  refusal  by  certain  inuendoes  at  Edward's  ex- 
penses and  sqypearance,  which  were  as  incoi^re- 
hensible  as  offensive  to  the  latter,  and  the  reault 
was  a  violent  quarrel  between  them. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Leslie's  difficulties  wece  in- 
creasing, and  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  caU 
a  meeting  of  his  creditors ;  this  had  hitherto  been 
concealed  from  Constance,  but  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  apply  to  her,  as,  to  her  facer's  ut- 
ter astonishment,  bills  of  which  he  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  now  poured  in  on  him.  She 
was  alone  in  her  luxurious  drawing-room,  look- 
ing the  picture  of  misery,  halving  that  day  heard 
Edward's  version  of  her  husband's  extraerdinary 
conduct,  and  his  own  disappointment,  now  likely 
to  be  attended  with  serious  consequences,  as,  if 
he  could  not  raise  this  money,  he  must  refinqaish 
this  lucrative  appointment^-^  provision  for  life. 
And  now  hex  father's  poution  was  exfJained  to 
her ;  what  was  to  become  of  them  1  what  could 
■he  dot 

"  I  should  not  have  worried  yoa  with  aU  this, 
my  poor  girl ;  the  general  opinion  is  in  my  fiuor ; 
people  see  how  this  has  been  brouglrt  upon  me, 
and  two  or  three  of  my  creditors  have  come  for- 
ward very  handsomely ;  Lynch  offers  to  back  me 
if  I  will  start  again.  I  called  at  AUan^s  office 
as  I  came  along ;  I  wanted  to  have  his  advice, 
and  to  know  whether  he  would  jom  Lyndi  aa 
■ecurity  if  I  continued  the  agency ;  but  be  was 
out,  so  I  left  a  note  for  him,  explaining  what  I 
wanted,  and  came  on  here.  I  miiMed  my  dinner 
with  it  all,  and  really  should  be  glad  of  a  glass 
of  wine,  Mrs.  Mao — ;  come,  dear,  don't  ay, 
there's  no  disgrace  in  my  misfortunes — we  have 
never  beeri  extravagant  or  thougfatlees ;  but, 
Constance,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  these 
biDs  among  my  other  accounts;  surefyth^wero 
paid  long  agot" 

«*I— I— Iloigcdt,&the&" 


"  Nonsense ;  Pm  sure  yoa  had  the  boimj  fir 
them ;  those  very  sums  are  entered  in  nj  day«^ 
book.  Now,  do  calm  yourself,  and  look  Umob 
over.  See,  why,  they're  dated  two  and  tfareo 
years  back.  I  never  had  aa  aceoont  wkh  taaj 
tradesmen  longer  than  the  quarter.  I  looked  at 
your  book,  and  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  H^ 
or  I  would  not  have  bothered  you  now.  Yoo 
rsaUy  must  examine  into  this,  Comtanee;  my 
character  is  touched  by  it— to  leave  each  biUa  a» 
long  unpaid.*' 

''  Pei^i^  there  is  some  mistake.** 

**  None  at  all :  either  you  did  or  did  not  p^ 
those  bills.  If  you  did  pay  them,  hunt  up  th» 
receipts.  I  don't  know  the  names  even  of  soaa 
of  these  fellows— did  you  ever  deal  with  thsmt 
Answer  me  at  once — yes  or  no— did  yoa  ever 
owe  them  any  thing!*' 

"  Yes— I  mean— that  is—*' 

At  this  moment  Allan  entered  the  room,  evi- 
dently in  a  towering  passion,  while  a  sarvaat 
brottriit  in  the  refresluncnt  Constutce  had  or- 
dered for  her  fathra,  by  an  opposite  door. 

'*Take  away  those  things!**  he  thundered; 
**  they  are  not  wanted  here.*' 

The  foot-boy  hesitated  a  moment 

"  My  mistress,  sir,*'  he  said. 

*'  Take  them  away,  I  say  !** 

The  servant  ob^ed.  Constance  had  sok 
back  on  the  sofa  in  violent  hysterics,  while  Mr. 
Leslie  seemed  petrified.  Allan  for  die  first  tims 
in  his  life  was  neglectful  of  his  vrife,  and  had  re- 
fused her  &ther*s  ptofiered  hand. 

**  You  wrote  to  me,  Mr.  Leslie,  this  monkg,*^ 
he  continued,  "  to  make  a  moat  modest  requests 
I  need  offer  no  coomaent  on  yoa  and  your  hoAf* 
conduct  toward  me ;  but  do  me  the  fiivor  to  read 
this  letter :  it  is  a  anfficient  answer ;  and  then* 
sir,  leave  my  hoose,  before  I  am  templed  to  kick 
you  out  of  it.*' 

''  Allan  !**  Adtlui  Constance. 

**  Was  it  not  enough,  sir,  ^at  my  oemibite 
sikoald  be  eurtailed,  ray  home  rendered  oneom- 
fbrtable,  my  vrife*s  health  and  spirits  broken,  her 
integrity  destroyed— ^es,  that  she  should  be 
taught  to  deodve  me  systematically,  in  orte 
that  my  money  should  pay  your  and  your  sons^ 
debts  1  Was  not  that  enough  without  such  di»> 
grace  as  this!  A  lawyer's  letter  demanding  pi^ 
ment  of  my  vrife's  debts  w^en  single,  her  wed- 
ding clothes  even  not  paid  for  !** 

*' Good  God!  what  is  this  1  Speak,  Constance, 
this  instant" 

'*Yoa  have  killed  her!**  oried  her  hueband, 
bending  over  her  insensible  form.  "  I  find  you 
here  with  more  bills  in  your  hand — ^I  find  her  in 
tears,  while  yoa  are  feasting  at  my  expense. 
Leave  the  house,  I  say.** 

"AUanMaodonaU,  Ivrillnot.  You  have  at- 
tacked my  character  and  my  sons'.  Unlese  yo« 
use  force,  I  will  not  leave  the  room  till  Constance 
clears  this  up;  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  will,  she  shall  speak.  I  will  not  remain 
under  theee  impatations." 

^  Pshaw !  how  can  she  clear  yoa  1  Let  at 
ring  for  her  maid — she  ia  dying." 
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*'  She  ifl  not :  leave  her  to  herself  for  a  mo- 
mmnt ;  she  is  leoovering — see.  Mj  Ood !  man, 
I  am  her  father !  There,  give  her  some  water. 
Be  advised  for  once :  let  no  one  in,  as  yoa  -would 
«void  a  disgraceful  exposure.  On  my  word-M>n 
my  oath,  if  necessaiy — ^I  knew  nothing  of  thie^ 
I  knew  of  no  hills  till  this  moming." 

Mr.  Leslie^s  firm  tone  and  previous  high  char- 
acter heU  Allan  in  cheek,  aad  he  submitted  to 
liie  advice.  It  was  long  ere  Constance  levtved 
Iraifn  her  death-Uke  swoon,  and  then  she  would 
have  evaded  explanation,  had  net  her  father 
ftuck  peBlinBciously  to  his  point  All  at  once 
ahe  seemed  to  gain  courage  ftom  his  severity 
9dA  her  hnsband*s  anguished  featnree.  She 
kaew  not  whese  their  suspicions  might  tend, 
and  throwing  herself  at  Allan's  feet,  she  rsvealed 
•11  her  errara. 

Her  strength  again  failed  her ;  with  the  last 
words  she  iell  prostrate,  and  was  carried  sense* 
1ms  to  her  bed.  A  raguig  lever  ensued ;  a  dead 
child  was  bom.  In  the  vdldness  of  delirium  her 
BOW  intense  love  for  her  husband  was  betrayed, 
the  unsparing  contempt  she  felt  for  her  own  con- 
duct, and  her  dread  lest  he  should  share  in  it. 
His  voice  alone  could  soothe  her,  and  yet  she 
eeemed  to  shrink  from  him  as  if  she  felt  she  had 
incurred  his  displeasure;  that  was  her  prevailing 
Ie3r.  His  name,  her  father's,  Edward's,  was  ever 
on  her  lips  ;  but  always  in  conjunction  with  im- 
ages of  misery. 

Consciousness  was  at  last  restored  to  her; 
all  agitating  conversation  was  forbidden;  but 
Allan's  tender  kiss  and  gentle  tones  told 
that  she  was  forgiven.  Nor  was  her  father 
inexorable;  few  parents  but  would  have  con- 
sidered her  punibLment  sufficient;  and  in  the 
mean  time  her  husband  generously  rectified  the 
errors  she  had  occasioned.  The  debts  were  all 
liquidated ;  their  amount  was  comparatively  so 
small,  that  it  seemed  astonishing  how  so  trifling 
a  cause  could  have  produced  so  much  unhappi- 
ness,  and  Allan  thought  the  sum  well  expended 
that  could  restore  his  wife's  peace  of  mind.  Ed- 
ward, too,  obtained  the  requisite  loan,  which  was 
lepaid  within  the  specified  time,  while  Maodonakl 
willingly  joined  Mr.  Lynch  as  security  for  his 
father-in-law.  Mr.  Ixsslie,  thus  backed,  at  length 
retrieved  his  past  losses.  He  never  again  al- 
luded to  that  unfortunate  scene,  except  when  he 
and  Allan  once  neariy  quarreled  for  the  second 
timo^  because  he  insisted  on  repaying  the  money 
advanced  for  Constance's  debts.  As  for  Charles, 
the  younger  son,  he  was  soon  well  provided  for; 
for  uncle  Appleton,  seeing  how  the  others  were 
thriving,  took  him  in  hand,  and  using  his  borough 
interest,  easily  procured  him  a  comfortable  ap- 
pointment. 

A  fine  band  of  rosy  children  have  long  since 
consoled  Allan  for  the  loss  of  his  firsi-bom ;  but 
Constance  has  never  forgotten  that  terrible  les- 
son ;  and  though  placed  beyond  the  necessity  of 
rigid  economy,  never  feels  tempted  to  indulge  in 
a  slight  extravagance,  or  to  incur  even  a  trifling 
debt,  without  being  warned  by  the  memoiy  of  the 
WhiU  Silk  Bonnet 


BORED  WELLS 


MISSIS- 


IN   EASTERN 

SIPPI. 

__    TI/'HO  would  not 

i       i     ''     prefer   some- 

Uilni:  like  thisyto  the 

-vi.ncp  and  pole," 

'  I  ver   delightful 

<  >ld  oaken  buck- 

ni&y  seem  as  a 

lEuiscencel  That 

fanning  fount* 

''hard  by  the 

rir  stead  gate"  is 

attainable, 

has    been 

d  emon- 

strated,  of 

late  years,  in  numerous  unstances ;  necessity 
called,  science  demonstrated,  and  experiment 
has  proved.  The  Artesian  well,  in  many  local- 
ities, is  but  the  work  of  a  few  days  or  a  week. 
The  implements  required  are  simple  and  cheapy 
the  supply  of  water  afforded  copious  and  contia* 
uous,  conducing  to  health  and  comfort. 

They  are  described  as  *' those  which  are  made 
by  boring  into  the  earth  till  the  instrument 
reaches  water,  which  spontaneously,  from  inter- 
nal pressure,  flows  like  a  fountain."  Not  to 
quarrel  with  this  definition,  let  us  look  at  the 
instrument  and  its  appurtenances,  and  also  the 
processes  or  application,  which  cause  the  water 
to  flow. 

■  Th»  Instrument. — Split  the  barrel  of 

w  a  common  goose-quill,  lengthwise,  into 
^r\  equal  parts,  and  we  have  in  either  half 
something  that  closely  resembles  in  shape 
the  auger ;  the  lower  end  looking  like  the 
old  **pod,"  in  use  formerly  by  house- 
builders.  One  side,  the  cutting  side  or 
edge,  of  the  said  lower  end  being  an  ad- 
justable steel  '*  bit,"  readily  removed  for 
sharpening,  hardening,  and  the  like  ;  its 
entire  length  is  about  eight  feet ;  its  diam- 
eter (or  half  diameter)  is  three  and  a  half 
or  four  inches ;  its  upper  end  terminating 
in  a  shank,  with  a  screw-thread,  cut  per- 
haps two  inches. 

The  Appurtenances  are  Wooden  Rods 
or  poles.  Iron  Rods^  Pump, 
Picks,  Windlassy  Shears,  Pulley^ 
blocks,  Yb^^s,  or  centers,  dec.  The 
first  of  these,  the  wooden  rods 
or  poles,  are  made  of  cypress 
or  yellow-pine,  twenty-five   feet 
long,  two  Slid  a  half  to  three  inch- 
es in  diameter,  planed  round  and 
smooth,  armed  at  each  end  with  | 
iron,  the  upper  a  screw-shank, 
the  lower  a  screw-socket.     For  | 
convenience,  there  should  be,  be- 
longing to  the  set,  poles  of  half 
and  quarter  length,  also  an  iron 
rod  or  two,  of  full  or  half  length ; 
these  last  being  required  after  | 
some  depth  is  attained,  to  prevent 
the  wooden  ones  fiom  flo4ting  oi  I 
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being  pushed  up,  as  the  water  fills  the  bore.   The 
f^       Pump  IB  constructed  of  sheet-iron  or 
copper,  being  a  cylinder  of  nearly  the 
size  of  the  auger,  and  of  the  same 
length,  having  in  its  lower  end  a  yalve 
playing  freely,  and  closing  tight  enough 
to  retain  borings,  sand,  and  the  like; 
the  upper  end  terminating  as  the  poles ; 
The  valve  is  usually  made  of  steel,  be- 
ing a  band  riveted  into  its  place  having 
its  lower  edge  sharp,  and  its  upper  edge 
square,  seating  the  clapper,  which  is  a 
I  •    disk  of  wrought  iron.    This  is  a  strong, 
I .  effective  tool  in  the  prosecution  of  the 


). 


work.  The  Picks  or  DrilU  are  pointed 
with  steel,  and  take  such  shapes  as  shall 
best  forward  the  boring  through  a  strata  which 
the  auger  will  not  cut.  The  WtTidlass,  Shears, 
PtUley-blockst  etc., 
constitute  the  appa- 
ratus for  lowering 
and  raising  the  au- 
ger, pump,  or  picks, 
as  needed.  The  poles 
forming  the  shank  of 
the  auger,  are  elonga- 
ted by  screwing  one 
upon  another,  as  it 
descends  into  the 
earth. 

The  Process,  or 
Application. — The 
Shears  and  Windlass 
being  erected,  a  short 
pole  is  suspended  in 
thecouter(A);  a  mov- 
able handle  affixed  to 
the  pole  at  a  conven- 
ient height  from  the 
ground,  a  short  au- 
ger screwed  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  pole, 
which  is  then  low- 
ered till  the  point  of 
the  auger  rests  upon 
the  ground,  at  the 
precise  point  where 
the  prospective  fount- 
ain is  to  flow.  One 
man  attends  to  the 
windlass,  and  one  la- 
bors at  the  handle  of 
the  auger,  walking 
round,  with  the  sun, 
and    aAer    marking 


the  spot  by  an  insertion  of  six  inches,  pours  in, 
if  the  nature  of  the  soil  requires,  a  bucket  of 
water  to  render  the  borings  adhesive,  00  that 
they  will  turn  with  the  auger  and  come  up  in  it 
when  it  is  withdrawn.  The  first  few  feet  Ls 
usually  done  with  an  extra-sized  auger,  or  the 

smaller  hoi         !    ■        »  a  size  sufiicientljr 

large  to  un^eri  a  borcU  k-^  (like  a  pump-log), 
the  caUbre  of  ^hkh  will  .%^iinit  the  passage  of 
the  conunon  auger,  a.rid  other  instruments  used 
in  boring  the  well;  this  hi^  is  forced  down  by 
driving  till  iu  li>wcr  end  in  secure  in  the  rock, 
or  such  strata  as  will  oot  i;  rumble  or  cave.  A^ 
the  auger  becomes  full,  it  is  withdrawn,  cleaned, 
and  again  inserted.  After  such  depth  is  reached, 
that  the  water  lying  upon  the  first  impermeable 
strata  flows  into  the  bore,  the  auger  will  not  al- 
ways bring  up  its  "chips,"  the  pump  is  then  put 
down  alternately  with  the  auger,  and  by  being 
forced  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  brings  out  the 
residuum.  As  the  hole  deepens,  other  poles  are 
added ;  the  joints  being  thus  rendered  necessary, 
another  of  the  uses  of  the  hollow  log  becomes 
apparent.  Two  iron  spikes  projecting  ^rom  its 
squared  end,  serve  to 
keep  the  ^^yoke,*  or 
couter,  frma.  turning 
round ;  and  the  shank, 
below  the  screw  and 
nut,  of  the  sunken  pole, 
being  square  and  fit- 
ting the  slot  in  the 
yoke,  the  whole  is  re- 
tained stationary,  while 
the  succeeding  pole  is 
screwed  on,  in  descend- 
ing, or  unscrewed  in 
ascending,  so  that  in 
"  putting  down"  or  in  "  taking  out"  there  is  a 
pause  at  every  joint,  a  pole  added,  or  set  aside, 
and  a  new  hold  taken  by  the  yoke  (of  which 
there  are  necessarily  two). 

In  this  manner  pole  after  pole  is  added,  until 
the  auger  or  drill  is  forced  through  some  strata 
which  confines,  or  holds  down  the  fluid,  and  a 
founUin  of  **  Adam's  ale"  is  opened,  which  flows 
on  and  on,  neither  diminished  by  the  droughts  of 
summer  nor  swollen  by  the  rains  of  winter.  These 
delightful  wells  are  becoming  common  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  this  State,  as  also  in  our  sister 
State,  Alabama.  Without  doubt,  the  same  thing 
may  be  done  advantageously  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  hitherto  badly  supplied  with 
water,  either  for  useful  or  ornamental  purposes. 

The  borings  in  this  region  Tary  from  180  to 
680  feet,  but  generally  the  greater  depth  is  at- 
tainable with  proportionally  less  labor  and  ex- 
pense, being  unattended  with  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  incident  to  those  of  less  depth, 
such  as  quicksands,  gravel,  rotten  limestone,  and 
the  like.  The  methods  of  overcoming  some  of 
these  difficulties  are  next,  and  last,  in  order. 

In  some  places,  the  soil  or  earth  covering  the 
first  layer  of  rock  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  sink  the  log  through  to  the 
rock;  still,  patient  contriving  will  do  much  in 
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obviating   thi*;  for  instance,   after 


going  as  deep  as  the  gravel  or  quick-^  ^^  Walk !  Trot !  Slow !  Whoa  *  Turn !  Back ! 


sand  in  which  the  first  vein  of  water 
is  found,  will  permit,  and^  reaming 
out  the  hole,  the  log  is  inserted,  hav- 
ing its  lower  end  sharpened,  and  de- 
fended by  a  tapering  iron  band  well 
secured.  This  may  be  driven  down 
without  much  tfouble  through  the  bed 
of  quicksand,  and  a  passage  is  thus 
secured  to  the  rock.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  to  insert  the  pump  into, 
and  through  the  log,  and  by  agitating 
and  wiUidrawing  a  poition  of  the  ob- 
structing mass,  to  cause  the  log  to 
settle  to  its  place.  In  some  instances 
the  distance  to  the  rock,  or  consistent 
strata  is  so  great,  that  the  log  requires 
**  piecing."  This  is  done  neatly  and 
effectively  by  banding  the  top  of 
the  sunken  log,  enlu'ging  with  a 
tapering  instrument  the  mouth  of  the 
bore,  and  fitting  another  piece  with  a 
taper  and  shoulder. 
Again,  at  the  depth  of  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet,  a  vein  of  rotten  soap-stone,  or  lime- 
stone will  crumble  and  cave  into  the  opening. 


I 


and  though  by  continual  pumping 
and  boring  it  is  sometimes  mas- 
tered, yet  the  only  certain  remedy 
seems  to  be  the  reaming  from  the 
top  of  the  well  (including  the  logs) 
with  a  larger  instrument,  down  to 
the  cave,  and  perhaps  a  little  past 
it — so  that  a  shoulder  will  be  left 
at  the  place  where  the  reamer 
ceases  cutting.  A  sheet  iron  tube  is 
then  forced  down,  of  spch  a  length, 
that  its  lower  end  rests  upon  this 
shoulder,  and  the  upper  extends  up 
past  the  defect,  to  the  solid  walls 
above ;  the  calibre  of  this  tube  being 
such  as  to  admit  freely  the  tools  when  the  boring 
is  resumed.  Should  a  second  defect  of  this  kind 
occur,  another  tube  can  be  inserted  of  the  same 
size  (outwardly)  as  the  well,  but  after  it  is  placed, 
the  auger  and  other  implements  must,  of  course, 
be  diminished  till  they  will  pass  through  the 
smaller  cylinder. 

At  times  a  layer  of  flint  rock  obstructs  the 
downward  progress.  This,  fortimately,  is  thin, 
and  although  but  a  few  inches  in  a  day  can  be 
drilled,  yet  the  operator  works  with  cheerful- 
ness, for  he  expects  that  this  is  but  the  lid  of 
the  great  strong  box  which  holds  the  sought-for 
treasure. 

Well-boring  has  become  a  regular  business 
here  with  many  ingenious  and  persevering  men, 
and  they  each  resort  to  many  contrivances  to 
obviate  the  various  difHculties  which  occur ;  dif- 
fering from  each  other,  as  individual  experience, 
or  the  special  occasion  may  seem  to  demand. 

Those  who  bore  deep  wells  usually  train  a 

horse  to  work  the  windlass,  or,  in  that  case, 

capstan ;  and  it  is  truly  interesting  to  observe 

with  what  precision  this  effective  assistant  per- 
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forms  his  work  at   the   woords   of  execution. 


dec.,  6lc. 

Knowing  that  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
thousands  have  been  throvm  away  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  find  water  convenient  for  man  and 
beast,  and  thinking  possibly  some  description  of 
the  way  we  manage  this  matter  here,  would  bo 
acceptable,  **  I  have  written  what  I  have  vnit- 
ten."  N.  E.  G. 

CoLUMBvs,  MiMM.y  Joly  4th,  1691. 


MY  NOVEL,  OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 
GUSH  LIFE.* 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

LEONARD  and  Helen  settled  themselves  in 
two  little  chambers  in  a  small  lane.  TIm 
neighborhood  was  dull  enough — ^the  accommo- 
dation humble ;  but  their  landlady  had  a  smile. 
That  was  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  Helen  chose 
the  lodgings:  a  smile  is  not  always  found  on 
the  face  of  a  landlady  when  the  lodger  is  poor. 
And  out  of  their  windows  they  caught  sight  of 
a  green  tree,  an  elm,  that  grew  up  fair  and  tall 
in  a  carpenter^s  yard  at  the  rekc.  That  tn% 
was  like  another  smile  to  the  place.  They  saw 
the  birds  oome  and  go  to  its  shelter ;  and  they 
even  heard,  when  a  breeze  arose,  the  pleasant 
murmur  of  its  boughs. 

Leonard  went  the  same  evening  to  Captain 
Digby's  old  lodgings,  but  he  could  learn  there 
no  intelligence  of  friends  or  protectors  for  Helen. 
The  people  were  rode  and  surly,  and  said  that 
the  Captaia  still  owed  them  £1  17s.  The 
claim,  however,  seemed  very  disputable,  and 
was  stoutly  dented  by  Helen.  The  next  morn- 
ing Leonard  set  off  in  search  of  Dr.  Morgan. 
He  thought  his  best  plan  was  to  inquire  the 
address  of  the  Doctor  at  the  nearest  chemist's, 
and  the  chemist  civilly  looked  into  the  Court 
Qvidt^  and  referred  him  to  a  house  in  Bulstrode- 
street,  Manchester-square.  To  this  street  Leon- 
ard contrived  to  find  his  way,  much  marveling 
at  the  meanness  of  London :  Sorewstown  seemed 
to  him  the  handsomer  town  of  the  two. 

A  shabby  man-servant  opened  the  door,  and 
Leonard  remarked  that  the  narrow  passage  was 
choked  with  boxes,  trunks,  and  various  articles 
of  furniture.  He  was  shown  into  a  small  room, 
containing  a  very  large  round  table,  whereon 
were  sundry  works  on  homeopathy,  Parry's 
Cymbrian  Plutarch,  Davies'  Celtic  Rettarchtty 
and  a  Sunday  newspaper.  An  engraved  portrait 
of  the  illustrious  Hahnemftnn  occupied  the  place 
of  honor  over  the  ohimney-pieee.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  door  to  an  inner  room  opened,  and  Jh. 
Morgan  appeared,  and  said  politely,  "  Come  in 
sir." 

The  Doctor  seated  himself  at  a  desk,  looked 
hastily  at  Leonard,  and  then  at  a  great  chro- 
nometer  lying  on  the  table.  **  My  time's  short, 
sir — going  abroad ;  and  now  that  I  am  going, 
patients  flock  to  me.  Too  late.  London  will 
repent  its  apathy.    Let  it !" 

The  Doctor  paused  majestically,  and,  not  rc- 
*  Continued  from  tlis  Angost  Number. 
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marking  on  Leonard's  (ace  the  consternation  he 
had  anticipated,  he  repeated  peevishly — *^I  am 
going  ahroad,  sir,  tmt  I  will  make  a  synqieis  of 
your  case,  and  leave  it  to  my  sncoessor.  Horn  I 
Hair  chestnut;  eyes — what  color?  Look  this 
way — blue,  dark  Uu^.  Hem !  Constitation 
nervous.    What  are  the  symptoms  ?" 

"Sir,"  began  Leonard,  "a  little  girl—" 

Dr.  Moeoaw  (impatiently). — "Little  girl! 
Xever  mind  the  history  of  your  sufferings ;  stick 
to  the  symptoms — stick  to  the  symptoms." 

Leorasd. — "You  mistake  me,  Doctor;  I  have 
nothing  the  matter  with  me.    A  little  girl — " 

Da.  Morgan. — "  Girl  again !  I  understand  I 
it  is  she  who  is  ill.  Shall  I  go  to  her?  She 
most  describe  her  own  symptoms — I  oan't  judge 
ftx>m  your  talk.  You'll  be  telling  me  she  has 
consumption,  or  dyspepsia,  or  some  such  disease 
that  don^t  exist:  mere  allopathic  inventions — 
symptoms,  sir,  symptoms." 

Lbonard  (forcing  his  way). — "You  attended 
her  poor  father.  Captain  Digby,  when  iie  was 
taken  ill  in  the  coach  with  you.  He  is  dead, 
and  his  child  is  an  orphan." 

Dr.  Morgan  (fumbling  in  his  medical  pocket- 
book)  . — "  Orphan !  nothing  for  orphans,  especial- 
ly if  inconsolable,  like  aconite  and  cAomomt/Za."  * 

With  some  difficulty  Leonard  succeeded  in 
bringing  Helen  to  the  recollection  of  the  home- 
opathist,  stating  how  he  came  in  charge  of  her, 
and  why  he  sought  Dr.  Morgan. 

The  Doctor  was  much  moved. 

"  But  really,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  help  the  poor  child.  I  know 
nothing  of  her  relations.  This  Lord  Lea — ^what- 
ever his  name  is — ^I  know  of  no  lords  in  London. 
I  knew  lords,  and  physicked  them,  too,  when  I 
was  a  blundering  allopathist.  There  was  the 
Eafl  of  Lansmere-^has  had  many  a  blue  pill 
from  me,  sinner  that  I  was.  His  son  was  wiser; 
never  would  take  physic.  Very  clever  boy  was 
Lord  L'Estrange — I  don't  know  if  he  was  as 
good  as  he  was  clever — "    . 

"  Lord  L'Estrange ! — that  name  begins  with 
Let—" 

"  Stuff!  He's  always  abroad — shows  his  sense. 
I'm  going  abroad  too.  No  development  for  sci- 
ence in  this  horrid  city ;  full  of  prejudices,  sir, 
and  given  up  to  the  most  barbarous  allopathical 
and  phlebotomical  propensities.  I  am  going  to 
the  land  of  Hahnemann,  sir — sold  my  good- will, 
lease,  and  furniture,  and  have  bought  in  on  the 
Rhine.  Natural  life  there,  sir — homeopathy 
needs  nature:  dine  at  one  o'clock,  get  up  at 
four — tea  little  known,  and  science  appreciated. 
Sttt  I  forget.  Cottl  what  can  I  do  for  the 
orphan?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Leonard  rising,  "Heaven 
will  give  me  strength  to  support  her." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  the  young  man  attent- 
ively.   "  And  yet,"  said  he,  in  a  gentler  voice. 


*  It  may  b«  necessary  to  obsenre,  tlMt  homeopathy 
professes  to  deal  with  oar  moral  afltetions  as  well  as 
with  our  physical  maladlM,  and  has  a  globola  tar  vrnj 


"  yon,  young  man,  are,  by  your  acoount,  a  per- 
^ ,  feet  stranger  to  her,  or  were  so  when  yon  mi- 
dertook  to  bring  her  to  London.  You  haye  a 
good  heart — always  keep  it.  Very  healthy 
thing,  sir,  a  good  heart — that  is,  when  not  car- 
ried  to  excess.  But  yon  have  friends  of  your 
own  in  town  ?" 

Leonard. — "  Not  yet,  sir ;  I  hope  to  make 
them." 

DocTDB. — "Pless  me,  yon  do?  How? — I 
can't  make  any." 

Leonard  colored  and  hong  his  head.  He 
longed  to  say,  "Authors  find  friends  in  their 
readers — I  am  going  to  be  an  author."  But  he 
felt  that  the  reply  would  savor  of  presumption, 
and  hekl  his  tongue. 

The  Doctor  continued  to  examine  him,  and 
with  friendly  interest.  "  You  say  you  walked  up 
to  London — ^was  that  from  choice  or  economy?** 

LiONARD.— "  Both,  sir.'* 

"  Doctor. — "  Sit  down  again,  and  let  ws  talk. 
I  can  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I'll  see 
if  I  can  help  either  of  you,  provided  yon  tell  me 
all  the  symptoms — I  mean  all  the  particulars." 

Then,  with  that  peculiar  adroitness  which  be- 
longs to  experience  in  the  medical  profession, 
Dr.  Morgan,  who  was  really  an  acute  and  able 
man,  proceeded  to  put  his  questions,  and  soon 
extracted  from  Leonard  the  boy's  history  and 
hopes.  But  when  the  Doctor,  in  admiration  at 
a  simplicity  which  contrasted  so  evident  an  in- 
telligence, finally  asked  him  his  name  and  con- 
nections, and  Leonard  told  them,  the  homeopath- 
ist  actually  started.  "  Leonard  Fairfield,  grand- 
son of  my  old  friend,  John  Avenel  of  Lansmere ! 
I  must  shake  you  by  the  hand.  Brought  up  by 
Mrs.  Fairfield !  Ah,  now  I  look,  strong  family 
likeness — ^very  strong  I" 

The  tears  stood  in  the  Doctor's  eyes.  "Poor 
Nora  I"  said  he. 

"Nora!    Did  you  know  my  aunt?'* 

"  Your  aunt !  Ah — ah  I  yes — ^yes  I  Poor 
Nora !  she  died  almost  in  these  arms — so  young, 
so  beautiful.    I  remember  it  as  if  yesterday." 

The  Doctor  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  swallowed  a  globule;  and,  before  the  boy 
knew  what  he  was  about,  had  in  his  benevolence 
thrust  another  between  Leonard's  quivering  lips. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Hal  that's  my  great  patient,"  cried  the 
Doctor,  recovering  his  self-possession — "must 
see  him.  A  chronic  case— excellent  patient — 
tic,  sir,  tic.  Puzzling  and  interesting.  If  I 
could  take  that  tic  with  me,  I  should  ask  nothing 
more  from  Heaven.  Call  again  on  Monday;  1 
may  have  something  to  tell  you  then  as  to  your* 
self.  The  little  girl  can't  stay  with  you — ^wrong 
and  nonsensical.  I  will  see  ai\er  her.  Leave 
me  your  address — write  H  here.  I  think  I  know 
a  lady  who  will  take  charge  of  her.  Good-by. 
Monday  next,  ten  o'clock.'* 

With  this,  the  Doctor  thrust  out  Leonard,  and 
ushered  in  his  grand  patient,  whom  he  was  very 
anxious  to  take  with  him  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 
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Leonard  had  now  only  to  discover  the  noble* 
man  whose  name  had  been  so  vaguely  uttered 
by  poor  Captain  Digby.  He  had  again  recourse 
to  the  Court  Guide;  and  finding  the  address  of 
two  or  three  lords  the  first  syllable  of  whose 
titles  seemed  similar  to  that  repeated  to  him, 
and  all  living  pretty  near  to  each  other,  in  the 
regions  of  May  Fair,  he  ascertained  his  way  to 
that  quarter,  and,  exercising  his  mother-wit,  in- 
quired  at  the  neighboring  shops  as  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  these  noblemen.  Out  of 
consideration  for  his  rusticity,  he  got  very  civil 
and  clear  answers;  but  none  of  the  lords  in 
question  corresponded  with  the  description  given 
by  Helen.  One  was  old,  another  was  exceed- 
ingly corpulent,  a  third  was  bed-ridden — none 
of  them  was  known  to  keep  a  great  dog.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  name  of  L*Estrange  (no 
habitant  of  London)  was  not  in  the  Court  Guide. 
And  Dr.  Morgan's  assertion  that  that  person  was 
alw|Q[8  .abroad  unluckily  dismissed  from  Leon- 
nard's  mind  the  naime  the  homeopathist  had  so 
casually  mentioned.  But  Helen  was  not  disap- 
pointed when  her  young  protector  returned  late 
in  the  day,  and  told  her  of  his  ill  success.  Poor 
child  I  she  was  so  pleased  in  her  heart  not  to  be 
separated  from  her  new  brother  ^  and  Leonard 
was  touched  to  see  how  she  had  contrived,  in 
his  absence,  to  give  a  certain  comCort  and  cheer- 
ful grace  to  the  bare  room  devoted  to  himself. 
She  had  arranged  his  few  books  and  papers  so 
neatly,  near  the  window,  in  sight  of  the  one 
green  elm.  She  had  coazed-the  smiling  land- 
lady out  of  one  or  two  extra  articles  of  furniture, 
especially  a  walnut-tree  bureau,  and  some  odds 
and  ends  of  ribbon — with  which  last  she  had 
looped  up  the  curtains.  Even  the  old  rush-bot- 
tom chairs  had  a  strange  air  of  elegance,  from 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  placed.  The 
fairies  had  given  sweet  Helen  the  art  that  adorns 
a  home,  and  brings  out  a  smile  from  the  dingiest 
comer  of  hut  and  attic. 

Leonard  wondered  and  praised.  He  kissed 
his  blushing  ministrant  gratefully,  and  they  sate 
down  in  joy  to  their  abstemious  meal;  when 
suddenly  his  face  was  overclouded — ^there  shot 
through  him  the  remembrance  of  Dr.  Morgan's 
words — "  The  little  girl  can't  stay  with  you — 
wrong  and  nonsensical.  I  think  I  know  a  lady 
who  will  take  charge  of  her." 

"Ah,"  cried  Leonard,  sorrowfully,  "how  could 
I  forget?"  And  he  told  Helen  what  grieved 
him.  Helen  at  first  exclaimed  that  "  she  would 
not  go."  Leonard,  rejoiced,  then  began  to  talk 
as  usual  of  his  great  prospects;  and,  hastily 
finishing  his  meal,  as  if  there  were  no  time  to 
loae,  sat  down  at  once  to  his  papers.  Then 
Helen  contemplated  him  sadly,  as  he  bent  over 
his  delighted  work.  And  when,  liiUng  his 
radiant  eyes  from  his  MS.,  he  exclaimed,  "  No, 
no,  you  shall  fwt  go.  ThiM  most  succeed — and 
we  shall  live  together  in  some  pretty  cottage, 
where  we  can  see  more  than  one  tree" — then 
Helen  sighed,  and  did  not  answer  this  time, 
"No,  I  will  not  go." 


Shortly  after  she  stole  from  the  room,  and  into 
her  own ;  and  there,  kneeling  down,  she  prayed, 
and  her  prayer  was  som«what  this — "  Guard  me 
against  my  own  selfish  heart :  may  I  never  be  a 
burden  to  him  who  has  shielded  me." 

Perhaps,  as  the  Creator  looks  down  on  this 
world,  whose  wondrous  beauty  beams  on  us 
more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  our  science 
would  take  it  from  poetry  into  law — perhaps 
He  beholds  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  pure 
heart  of  a  simple  loving  child. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

Leonard  went  out  the  next  day  with  his 
precipus  MSS.  He  had  read  sufficient  of  modem 
literature  to  know  the  names  of  the  principal 
London  publishers;  and  to  these  he  took  his 
way  with  a  bold  step,  though  a  beating  heart. 

That  day  he  was  out  longer  than  the  last;  and 
when  he  returned,  and  came  into  the  little  room, 
Helen  uttered  a  cry,  for  she  scarcely  recognized 
him.  There  was  on  his  face  so  deep,  so  silent, 
and  so  concentrated  a  despondency.  He  sate 
down  listlessly,  and  did  not  kiss  her  this  time,  as 
she  stole  toward  him.  He  felt  so  humbled.  He 
was  a  king  deposed.  He  take  charge  of  another 
life!    He! 

She  coaxed  him  at  last  into  commimicating 
his  day's  chronicle.  The  reader  beforehand 
knows  too  well  what  it  must  be,  to  need  detailed 
repetition.  Most  of  the  publishers  had  absolute- 
ly refused  to  look  at  his  MSS. ;  one  or  two  had 
good-naturedly  glanced  over  and  returned  them 
at  once,  with  a  civil  word  or  two  of  flat  rejec- 
tion. One  publisher  alone— himself  a  man  of 
letters,  and  who  in  youth  had  gone  through  the 
same  bitter  process  of  dls-illusion  that  now 
awaited  the  village  genius — volunteered  some 
kindly  though  stern  explai\ation  and  counsel  to 
the  unhappy  boy.  This  gentleman  read  a  por- 
tion of  Leonard's  principal  poem  with  attention, 
and  even  with  frank  admiration.  He  could  ap- 
preciate the  rare  promise  that  it  manifested. 
He  sympathized  with  the  boy's  history,  and 
even  with  his  hopes ;  and  then  he  said,  in  bid- 
ding him  farewell — 

"  If  I  publish  this  poem  for  you,  speaking  as  a 
trader,  I  shall  be  a  considerable  loser.  Did  I 
publish  all  I  admire,  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
author,  I  should  be  a  ruined  man.  But  suppose 
that,  impressed  as  I  really  am  with  the  evidence 
of  no  common  poetic  gifts  in  this  MS.,  I  publish 
it,  not  as  a  trader,  but  a  lover  of  literature,  I  shall 
in  reality,  I  fear,  render  you  a  great  disservioe, 
and  perhaps  unfit  your  whole  life  for  the  exer- 
tions on  which  you  must  rely  for  independence." 

"How,  sir?"  oried  Leonard.  "Not  that  I 
wouM  ask  you  to  injure  yourself  for  me,"  he 
added,  with  proud  tears  in  his  efw. 

"How,  my  young  friend f  I  will  explain. 
There  is  enough  talent  in  these  verses  to  indooe 
very  flattering  reviews  in  some  of  the  literary 
journals.  You  will  read  these,  find  yourself 
proclaimed  a  poet,  will  ory,  '  I  imi  on  the  road 
to  fame.'     You  will  come  to  me,  'And  my 
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poem,  how  does  it  sell  ?*  I  shall  point  to  some 
groaning  shelf,  and  say,  *  Not  twenty  copies  I^ 
The  journals  may  praise,  but  the  pablio  will  not 
buy  it.  'But  you  will  have  got  a  name,'  you 
say.  Yes,  a  name  as  a  poet  just  sufficiently 
known  to  make  every  man  in  practical  business 
disinclined  to  give  fair  trial  to  your  talents  in  a 
single  department  of  positive  life ;  none  like  to 
employ  poets ;  a  name  that  will  not  put  a  penny 
in  your  purse— worse  still,  that  will  operate  as 
a  barrier  against  every  escape  into  the  ways 
whereby  men  get  to  fortune.  Bdt,  having  once 
tasted  praise,  you  will  continue  to  sigh  for  it : 
yon  will  perhaps  never  again  get  a  publisher  to 
bring  forth  a  poem,  but  you  will  hanker  round 
the  purlieus  of  the  Muses,  scribble  for  periodi- 
cals, fall  at  last  into  a  bookseller's  drudge. 
Profits  will  be  so  precarious  and  uncertain,  that 
to  avoid  debt  may  be  impossible ;  then,  you  who 
now  seem  so  ingenuous  and  so  proud,  will  sink 
deeper  still  into  the  literary  mendicant — ^beg- 
ging, borrowing — " 

**  Never — never — never  I"  cried  Leonard,  vail- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands. 

"Such  would  hav^  been  my  career,"  con- 
tinued the  publisher.  '*  But  I  luckily  had  a  rich 
relnuve,  n  crndcr,  who^te  calling  I  despised  as  a 
boy,  i^bo  kindly  fwfgav©  ray  folly,  bound  me  as 
«ji  apprentice,  And  here  I  am;  and  now  I  can 
alTord  to  write  booka  as  well  as  sell  them. 
Tuuiig  man,  you  must  huve  respectable  relations 
^^0  by  their  advic«  aud  counsel ;  cling  fast  to 
tame  positive  calling.  Bo  any  thing  in  this  city 
rather  than  poet  by  profession." 

*'  And  how,  sir,  have  there  ever  been  poets  ? 
Had  they  other  callings  ?" 

**Read  their  biography,  and  then  envy  them !" 

Leotiard  was  fiilent  a  moment;  but,  lifting  his 
headf  anav^-Grcd  loud  mid  quickly,  "  I  have  read 
<•  their  bioijraphy.  TruGi  their  lot  poverty — ^per- 
haps hunger*     Sir,  I  envy  them  1" 

^*  Poverty  and  hunger  are  small  evils,"  an- 
iwcred  ihe  bo&kstiilcr,  with  a  grave,  kind  smile. 
^^  There  ore  worse — debt  and  degradation,  and 
^^espair." 

^*  No,  sir,  no — you  exaggerate  j  these  last  are 
not  the  lot  of  all  posts. ' - 

*^Rigbt,  for  most  of  our  greatest  poets  had 
•ome  private  means  of  their  own.  And  for 
others,  why,  all  who  have  put  into  a  lottery 
have  not  drawn  blanks.  But  who  could  advise 
another  man  to  set  his  whole  hope  of  fortune  on 
the  chance  of  a  prize  in  a  lottery?  And  such 
a  lottery  1"  groaned  the  publisher,  glancing  to- 
ward sheets  and  reams  of  dead  authors  lying 
like  lead  upon  his  shelves. 

Leonard  clutched  his  MSS.  to  his  heart,  and 
hurried  away. 

"Yes,"  he  muttered,  as  Helen  clung  to  him 
and  tried  to  console — **yes,  yon  were  right: 
London  is  very  vast,  very  strong,  and  very 
orael,"  and  his  head  sank  lower  and  lower  yet 
upon  his  bosom. 

The  door  was  flung  widely  open,  and  in,  un- 
announced, walked  Dr.  Morgan. 


The  child  turned  to  him,  and  at  the  sight  of 
his  face  she  remembered  her  father;  and  the 
tears  that,  for  Leonard's  sake,  she  had  been  try- 
ing  to  suppress,  found  way. 

The  good  Doctor  soon  gained  all  the  confi- 
dence of  these  two  young  hearts.  And  after 
listening  to  Leonard's  story  of  his  paradise  lost 
in  a  day,  he  patted  him  on  the  ahonlder,  and 
said  :  "  Well,  you  will  call  on  me  on  Monday, 
and  we  will  see.  Meanwhile,  borrow  these  of 
roe,"  and  he  tried  to  slip  three  sovereigns  into 
the  boy's  hands.  Leonard  was  indignant.  The 
bookseller's  warning  flashed  on  him.  Mendi- 
cancy !  Oh,  no,  he  had  not  yet  come  to  that ! 
He  was  almost  rude  and  savage  in  his  rejection; 
and  the  Doctor  did  not  like  him  the  less  for  it. 

"  You  are  an  obstinate  mule,"  said  the  home- 
opathist,  reluctantly  putting  up  his  sovereigns. 
"Will  you  work  at  something  practical  and 
prosy,  and  let  the  poetry  rest  awhile  ?'* 

"Yes,"  said  Leonard,  doggedly,  "I  will 
work." 

"Very  well,  then,  I  know  an  honest  book- 
seller, and  he  shall  give  you  some  emplq3rment; 
and  meanwhile,  at  all  events,  you  will  be  among 
books,  and  that  will  be  some  comfort." 

Leonard's  eyes  brightened — "A  great  com- 
fort, sir."  He  pressed  the  hand  he  had  before 
put  aside,  to  his  grateful  heart. 

"  But,"  resumed  the  Doctor,  seriously,  "  yon 
really  feel  a  strong  predisposition  to  make 
verses  ?" 

"I  did,  sir." 

"Very  bad  symptom,  indeed,  and  must  be 
stopped  before  a  relapse  I  Here,  I  have  oured 
three  prophets  and  ten  poets  with  this  novel 
specific." 

While  thus  speaking,  he  had  got  out  his  book 
and  a  globule.  "  Agaricut  mutcarint  dissolved 
in  a  tumbler  of  distilled  water — tea-spoonful 
whenever  the  fit  comes  on.  Sir,  it  would  have 
cured  Milton  himself. 

"And  now  for  you,  my  child,"  turning  to 
Helen ;  "I  have  found  a  lady  who  will  be  very 
kind  to  you.  Not  a  menial  situation.  She 
wants  some  one  to  read  to  her,  and  tend  on  her 
— she  is  old  and  has  no  children.  She  wants  a 
companion,  and  prefers  a  girl  of  your  age  to 
one  older.    Will  this  suit  you  ?" 

Leonard  walked  away. 

Helen  got  close  to  the  Doctor's  ear,  and  whis- 
pered, "  No,  I  can  not  leave  him  now — he  is  so 
sad." 

"Cott!"  grunted  the  Doctor,  "you  two  must 
have  been  reading  Patd  and  Virginia.  If  I 
could  but  stay  in  England,  I  would  try  what 
ignatia  would  do  in  this  case — ^interesting  ex- 
periment! Listen  to  me — little  girl,  and  go 
out  of  the  room,  you,  sir." 

Leonard,  averting  bis  face,  obeyed.  Helen 
made  an  involuntary  step  after  him — the  Doctor 
detained  and  drew  her  on  his  knee. 

"  What's  your  Christian  name  ? — I  forget." 

"Helen." 

"  Helen,  listen,  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  be 
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a  yoang  woman,  and  it  woiild  be  very  wrong 
then  to  live  alone  with  that  young  man.  Mean- 
while, you  have  no  right  to  cripple  all  his  ener- 
gies.  He  must  not  have  you  leaning  on  his 
right  arm — ^you  would  weigh  it  down.  I  am 
going  away,  and  when  I  am  gone  there  will  be 
no  one  to  help  you,  if  you  reject  the  friend  I 
offer  you.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  for  a  little  girl  so 
peculiarly  susceptible  (a  thorough  puUatilla  con- 
stitution) can  not  be  obstinate  and  egotistical.' ' 

"  Let  me  see  him  oared  for  and  happy,  sir," 
said  she,  firmly,  "and  I  will  go  where  you  wish.'' 

"  He  shall  be  so ;  and  to-morrow  while  he  is 
out,  I  will  come  and  fetch  you.  Nothing  so 
painful  as  leave-taking — shakes  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  a  mere  waste  of  the  animal 
economy." 

Helen  sobbed  aloud ;  then,  writhing  from  the 
Doctor,  she  exclaimed,  "But  he  tnay  know 
where  I  am  ?  We  may  see  each  other  some- 
times? Ah,  sir,  it  was  at  my  father's  grave 
that  we  first  met,  and  I  think  Heaven  sent  him 
to  me.    Do  not  part  us  forever." 

"  I  ihould  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  I  did," 
cried  the  Doctor,  vehemently,  "  and  Miss  Starke 
shall  let  him  oome  and  tisit  you  once  a  week. 
I'll  give  her  something  to  make  her.  She  is 
naturally  indifierent  to  others.  I  will  alter  her 
whole  constitution,  and  melt  her  into  sympathy 
—with  rhododendron  and  arsenic  /" 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Befors  he  went,  the  Doctor  wrote  a  line  to 
Mr.  Prickett,  bookseller,  Holborn,  and  told  Leon- 
ard to  take  it,  the  next  morning,  as  addressed. 
"I  will  call  on  Prickett  myself,  to-night,  and 
prepare  him  for  your  visit.  But  I  hope  and  trust 
you  will  only  have  to  stay  there  a  few  days." 

He  then  turned  the  conversation,  to  communi- 
cate his  plans  for  Helen.  Miss  Starke  lived  at 
Highgate — ^a  worthy  woman,  stiff  and  prim,  as 
old  maids  sometimes  are.  But  just  the  place 
for  a  little  girl  like  Helen,  and  Leonard  should 
certainly  be  allowed  to  call  and  see  her. 

Leonard  listened  and  made  no  opposition; 
now  that  his  day-dream  was  dispelled,  he  had 
no  right  to  pretend  to  be  Helen's  protector.  He 
could  have  bade  her  share  his  wealth  and  his 
Came ;  his  penury  and  his  drudgery — no. 

It  was  ,a  very  sqrrowful  evening — ^that  be- 
tween the  adventurer  and  the  child.  They  sate 
up  late,  till  their  oaqdle  had  burned  down  to  the 
socket;  neither  did  they  talk  much;  but  his 
hand  clasped  hers  till  the  lime,  and  her  head 
pillowed  itself  on  his  shoulijer.  I  fear,  when 
they  parted,  it  was  not  for  ^loep. 

And  when  L^oniifd  went  forth  the  next  morn- 
ing, Helen  stood  iit  the  street  door,  watching 
him  tlL^paji— *iowly^  Mowty.  No  doubt,  in  that 
humble  hue.  there  were  mniiy  sad  hearts ;  but 
no  b^art  so  heavy  mi  thaE  of  the  still  quiet  child, 
when  ihe  ibrm  ^be  had  watched  was  to  be  seen 
no  more,  and,  still  standing  on  the  desolate 
threshold,  she  gazed  into  space  and  all  was 
vacant. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Mr.  Prickett  was  a  believer  in  homeopathy, 
and  declared  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  apoth- 
ecaries round  Holborn,  that  he  had  been  cured 
of  a  chronic  rheumatism  by  Dr.  Morgan.  The 
good  Doctor  had,  as  he  promised,  seen  Mr. 
Prickett  when  he  left  Leonard,  and  asked  him 
as  a  favor  to  find  some  light  occupation  for  the 
boy,  that  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  modest 
weekly  salary.  "  It  will  not  be  for  long,"  said 
the  Doctor ;  *^  his  relations  are  respectable  and 
well  off.  I  will  write  to  his  grand-parents,  and 
in  a  few  days  I  hope  to  relieve  you  of  the  charge. 
Of  course,  if  you  don't  want  him,  I  will  repay 
what  he  costs  meanwhile." 

Mr.  Prickett,  thus  prepared  for  Leonard,  re- 
ceived him  venr  graciously,  and,  after  a  few 
questions,  said  Leonard  was  just  the  person  he 
wanted  to  assist  him  in  cataloguing  his  books, 
and  offered  him  most  handsomely  £1  a  week  for 
the  task. 

Plunged  at  once  into  a  world  of  books  vaster 
than  he  had  ever  before  won  admission  to,  that 
old  divine  dream  of  knowledge,  out  of  whioh 
poetry  had  sprung,  returned  to  the  village  stu- 
dent at  the  very  sight  of  the  venerable  volumes. 
The  collection  of  Mr.  Prickett  was,  however,  in 
reality  by  no  means  large  ;  but  it  oompmed  not 
only  the  ordinary  standard  works,  but  several 
carious  and  rare  ones.  Anil  Leormrd  pausi^d  m 
making  the  catalogue,  aind  took  nmoy  a  hai^ty 
snatch  of  the  contents  of  ^ach  tomeT  jls  it  passed 
through  his  hands.  The  bookseller,  who  was 
an  enthusiast  for  old  bock^^  wtu  plea^d  to  see 
a  kindred  feeling  (which  hia  shop-boy  had  fif^ver 
exhibited)  in  his  new  assi^rtDt^  and  he  talked 
about  rare  editions  and  scarce  copies,  and  in- 
itiated Leonard  into  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  bibliographist. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dark  and  d'mgj  than 
the  shop.  There  was  a  bo^th  outside,  contain* 
ing  cheap  books  and  odd  vcilumea,  round  whi^fi 
there  was  always  an  attentive  groups  within,  ft 
gas-lamp  burned  night  and  d^y. 

But  time  passed  quickly  lu  Leonard.  He 
missed  not  the  green  fields,  he  forgot  his  diaapi. 
pointments,  he  ceased  to  remember  even  Helen. 
O  strange  passion  of  knowledge  I  nothing  Uke 
tbee  for  strength  and  devotion. 

Mr.  Prickett  was  a  bachelor,  and  asked  Leon- 
ard to  dine  with  him  on  a  cold  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton. During  dinner  the  shop-boy  kept  the  shop, 
and  Mr.  Prickett  was  really  pleasant  as  well  as 
loquacious.  He  took  a  liking  to  Leonard — and 
Leonard  told  him  his  adventures  with  the  pub- 
lishers, at  which  Mr.  Prickett  rubbed  his  hands 
and  laughed  as  at  a  capital  joke.  **  Oh,  give  up 
poetry,  and  stick  to  a  shop,"  cried  he ;  "  and,  to 
cure  you  forever  of  the  mad  whim  to  be  an  au- 
thor, I'll  just  lend  you  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Ckatterton.  Tou  may  take  it  home  with  yoa 
and  read  before  you  go  to  bed.  "  You'll  come 
back  quite  a  new  man  to-morrow." 

Not  till  night,  when  the  shop  was  closed,  did 
Leonard  return  to  his  lodging.    And  when  he 
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entered  the  room,  he  was  struck  to  the  soul  bj 
tke  silenee,  by  the  void.     Helen  was  gone ! 

There  was  a  rose-tree  in  its  pot  on  the  table 
at  which  he  wrote,  and  by  it  a  scrap  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written  : 

"  Dear,  dear  Brother  Leonard,  God  bless  yon. 
I  will  let  you  know  when  we  can  meet  again. 
Take  care  of  this  rose,  Brother,  and  don't  forget 
poor  Hblbn." 

Over  the  word  "  forget''  there  was  a  big  round 
blistered  spot  that  nearly  eflaced  the  word. 

Leonard  leant  his  face  on  his  hands,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  what  solitude 
really  Is.  He  could  not  stay  long  in  the  room. 
He  walked  out  again,  and  wandered  objectless 
to  and  fro  the  streets.  He  passed  that  stiller 
and  humbler  neighborhood,  he  mixed  with  the 
throng  that  swarmed  in  the  more  populous 
thoroughfares.  Hundreds  and  thousands  passed 
him  by,  and  still — still  such  solitude. 

He  came  back,  lighted  his  candle,  and  reso- 
lutely drew  forth  the  "  Chatterton"  which  the 
bookseller  had  lent  him.  It  was  an  old  edition 
in  one  thick  volume.  It  had  evidently  belonged 
to  some  contemporary  of  iho  Fleet's — apparently 
an  inhabitiint  ot  Bristol — some  one  who  had 
gi^thered  up  many  anecdote »  respecting  Chat- 
tertjoa'a  habits,  and  who  sppi^ared  even  to  have 
seen  him,  nay,  been  in  hi*  company;  for  the 
book  WAS  interleaved,  and  tit  a  leaves  covered 
with  1:10(0,1  and  rcniarkij  in  a,  stiff*  clear  hand — 
all*^vineicig  porsoimJ  kiiowkvdj|fe  of  the  mournful, 
imm.'r*  0  '^-i-l  A*  i'"-*^^^  f.fonard  read  with 
an  effort;  then  the  strange  and  fierce  spell  of 
that  dread  life  seized  upon  him — seized  with 
pain,  and  gloom,  and  terror — this  boy  dying 
by  his  own  hand,  about  the  age  Leonard  had  at- 
tained himself.  This  wonderous  boy,  of  a  genius 
beyond  all  comparison — the  greatest  that  ever 
yet  was  developed  and  extinguished  at  the  age 
of  eighteen — self-taught — self-struggling — self- 
immolated.  Nothing  in  literature  like  that  life 
and  that  death  1 

With  intense  interest  Leonard  perused  the 
tale  of  the  brilliant  imposture,  which  had  been 
10  harshly  and  so  absurdly  construed  into  the 
crime  of  a  forgery,  and  which  was  (if  not  wholly 
innocent)  so  akin  to  the  literary  devices  always 
in  other  cases  viewed  with  indulgence,  and  ex- 
hibiting, in  this,  intellectual  qualities  in  them- 
selves so  amazing — such  patience,  such  fore- 
thought, such  labor,  such  courage,  such  ingenu- 
ity — the  qualities  that,  well  directed,  make  men 
great,  not  only  in  books,  but  action.  And,  turn- 
ing from  the  history  of  the  imposture  to  the 
poems  themselves,  the  young  reader  bent  be- 
fore their  beauty,  literally  awed  and  breathless. 
How  had  this  strange  Bristol  boy  tamed  and 
mastered  his  rude  and  motley  materials  into  a 
music  that  comprehended  every  tune  and  key, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  sublimest  ?  He  turned 
back  to  the  biography — he  read  on — he  saw 
the  proud,  daring,  mournful  spirit,  alone  in  the 
Great  City  like  himself.    He  followed  its  dismal 


career,  he  saw  it  falling  with  bruised  and  soiled 
wings  into  the  mire.  He  turned  again  to  the 
later  works,  wrung  forth  as  tasks  for  bread — 
the  satires  without  moral  grandeur,  the  politics 
without  honest  faith.  He  shuddered  and  sick- 
ened as  he  read.  True,  even  here  b»  poet  mind 
appreciated  (what  perhaps  only  poets  can)  the 
divine  fire  that  burned  fitfully  through  that  mean- 
er and  more  sordid  fuel — he  still  traced  in  those 
crude,  hasty,  bitter  offerings  to  dire  Necessity, 
the  hand  of  the  young  giant  who  had  built  up 
the  stately  verse  of  Rowley.  But,  alas!  how 
dififerent  from  that  "mighty  line."  How  all 
serenity  and  joy  had  fled  from  these  later  exer- 
cises of  art  degraded  into  journey-work.  Then 
rapidly  came  on  the  catastrophe — the  closed 
doors — the  poison — the  suicide — ^the  manuscripts 
torn  by  the  hands  of  despairing  wrath,  and  strew- 
ed round  the  corpse  upon  the  funeral  floors.  It 
was  terrible  I  The  spectre  of  the  Titan  boy 
(as  described  in  the  notes  written  on  the  mar- 
gin), with  his  haughty  brow,  his  cynic  smile,  his 
lustrous  eye3,  haunted  all  the  night  the  baffled 
and  solitary  child  of  song. 


ringy 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
It  will  often  happen  that  what  ought  to  turn 
the  human  mind  from  some  peculiar  tendency 
produces  the  opposite  effect.  One  would  think 
that  the  perusal  in  the  newspaper  of  some  crime 
and  capital  punislniu^nt  wmAt]  warn  nway  all 
who  had  ever  medJuitRd  the  crime,  or  dreads ^ 
the  chance  of  detecLion.  Ytt  it  m  wall  known  i 
us  that  many  a  crimituil  h  made  by  ]x>nderii  ^ 
over  the  fate  of  5oma  predecessor  in  gtiilL 
There  is  a  fascination  in  the  Dark  oJid  Forbid- 
den, which,  strange  to  ^ay,  is  ooly  Ifst  in  ficntm.  t 
No  man  is  more  inclined  to  murder  his  nephews, 
or  stifle  his  wife,  after  reading  Richard  the 
Third  or  Othello.  It  is  the  reality  that  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  danger  of  contagion.  Now, 
it  was  this  reality  in  the  fate,  and  life,  and 
crowning  suicide  of  Chatterton,  that  forced  it- 
self upon  Leonard's  thoughts,  and  sate  there 
like  a  visible  evil  thing,  gathering  evil  like  cloud 
around  it.  There  was  much  in  the  dead  poet*s 
character,  his  trials,  and  his  doom,  that  stood 
out  to  Leonard  like  a  bold  and  colossal  shadow 
of  himself  and  his  fate.  Alas !  the  bookseller, 
in  one  respect,  had  said  truly.  Leonard  came 
back  to  him  the  next  day  a  new  man;  and  it 
seemed  even  to  himself  as  if  he  had  lost  a  good 
angel  in  losing  Helen.  *'  Ob,  that  she  had  been 
by  my  side,"  thought  he.  "Oh,  that  I  could 
have  felt  the  touch  of  her  confiding  hand — that, 
looking  up  from  the  scathed  and  dreary  ruin  of 
this  life,  that  had  sublimely  lifted  itself  from  the 
plain,  and  sought  to  tower  aloft  from  a  deluge, 
her  mild  look  had  spoken  to  roe  of  innocent, 
humble,  unaspiring  childhood !  Ah !  If  indeed 
I  were  still  necessary  to  her — still  the  sole 
guardian  and  protector — then  could  I  say  to 
myself,  **  Thou  must  not  despair  and  die !  Thou 
hast  her  to  live  and  to  strive  for."  But  no,  no  I 
Only  this  vast  and  terrible  London — the  solitude 
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of  the  dreary  garret,  and  those  lustrous  eyes 
glaring  alike  through  the  throng  and  through 
the  solitude.^' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

On  the  following  Monday,  Dr.  Morgan's 
shabby  roan-servant  opened  the  door  to  a  young 
roan,  in  whom  he  did  not  at  first  remember  a 
former  visitor.  A  few  days  before,  embrowned 
with  healthful  travel — serene  light  in  his  eye, 
simple  trust  in  his  careless  lip — Leonard  Fair- 
field had  stood  at  that  threshold.  Now  again  he 
stood  there,  pale  and  haggrard,  with  a  cheek 
already  hollowed  into  those  deep  anxious  lines 
that  speak  of  working  thoughts  and  sleepless 
nights :  and  a  settled,  sullen  gloom  resting 
heavily  on  his  whole  aspect. 

'*  I  call  by  appointment,"  said  the  boy  testily, 
as  the  servant  stood  irresolute.  The  man  gave 
way.  **  Master  is  just  called  out  to  a  patient ; 
please  to  wait,  sir ;''  and  he  showed  him  into 
the  little  parlor.  In  a  few  moments  two  other 
patients  were  admitted.  These  were  women, 
and  they  began  talking  very  loud.  They  dis- 
turbed Leonard's  unsocial  thoughts.  He  saw 
that  the  door  into  the  Doctor's  receiving-room 
was  half  open,  and,  ignorant  of  the  etiquette 
which  holds  such  penetralia  as  sacred,  he  walk- 
ed in  to  escape  from  the  gossips.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  Doctor's  own  well-worn  chair, 
and  muttered  to  himself,  *^  Why  did  he  tell  me 
to  come  ? — ^WhAt  new  can  he  think  of  for  me  ? 
And  if  a  favor,  should  I  take  it  ?  He  has  given 
me  the  means  of  bread  by  work ;  that  is  all  I 
have  a  right  to  ask  from  him,  from  any  man — 
all  I  should  accept." 

While  thus  soliloquizing,  his  eye  fell  on  a  let- 
ter lying  open  on  the  table.  He  started.  He 
recognized  the  handwriting — the  same  as  the 
letter  which  had  inclosed  jC50  to  his  mother — 
the  letter  of  his  grand-parents.  He  saw  his  own 
name:  he  saw  something  more — words  that 
made  his  heart  stand  still,  and  his  blood  seem 
like  ice  in  his  veins.  As  he  thus  stood  aghast, 
a  hand  was  laid  on  the  letter,  and  a  voice,  in  an 
angry  growl,  muttered,  **How  dare  you  come 
into  my  room,  and  be  reading  my  letters? 
Er— r— r!" 

Leonard  placed  his  own  hand  on  the  Doctor's 
firmly,  and  said  in  a  fierce  tone,  "This  letter 
relates  to  me-^belongs  to  me— crushes  me.  I 
have  seen  enough  to  know  that.  I  demand  to 
read  all — ^learn  all." 

The  Doctor  looked  round,  and  seeing  the  door 
into  the  waiting-room  still  open,  kicked  it  to 
with  his  foot,  and  then  said,  under  his  breath, 
»*  What  have  you  read  f    Tell  me  the  truth." 

"Two  lines  only,  and  I  am  called — I  am  call- 
ed"— Leonard's  frame  shook  from  head  to  foot, 
and  the  veins  on  his  forehead  swelled  like  cords. 
He  could  not  complete  the  sentence.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  an  ocean  was  rolling  up  through  his 
brain,  and  roaring  in  his  ears.  The  Doctor 
saw,  at  a  glance,  that  there  was  physical  danger 
in  his  state,  and  hastily  and  soothingly  answered, 


"  Sit  down,  sit  down^-calm  yourself — ^you  shall 
know  all — read  all — drink  this  water ;  and  ha 
poured  into  a  tumbler  of  the  pure  liquid  a  drop 
or  two  from  a  tiny  phial. 

Leonard  obeyed  mechanically,  for  indeed  be 
was  no  longer  able  to  stand.  He  closed  his 
eyes,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  life  seemed  to 
pass  from  him ;  then  he  recovered,  and  saw  the 
good  Doctor's  gaze  fixed  on  him  with  great 
compassion.  He  silently  stretched  forth  his 
hand  toward  the  letter.  "Wait  a  few  mo- 
ments," said  the  physician  judiciously,  "and 
hear  me  meanwhile.  It  is  very  unfortimate 
you  should  have  seen  a  letter  never  meant  for 
your  eye,  and  containing  allusions  to  a  secret 
you  were  never  to  have  known.  But,  if  I  tell 
yoa  more,  will  you  promise  me,  on  your  word 
of  honor,  that  you  will  hold  the  confidenoe 
sacred  from  Mrs.  Fairfield,  the  Avenels — from 
all  ?  I  myself  am  pledged  to  conceal  a  secret, 
which  I  can  only  share  with  you  on  the  same 
condition." 

"There  is  nothing,"  announced  Leonard  in- 
distinctly, and  with  a  bitter  smile  on  his  lip— 
"nothing,  it  seems,  ,'....■.  [  A..^^M  l<  j.iinjd  to 
boast  of.  Yes,  I  pr-^riiL-p^ib©  letter,  th<?  loi- 
ter I" 

The  Doctor  placed  it  in  Leonard' p  rij^hi  hand, 
and  quietly  slipped  to  ihc  wrb^  of  the  left  hU 
forefinger  and  thumbs  w&  jibys^ietan^  arts  suid 
to  do  when  a  victim  is  siretcUed  o&  thn  rack. 
"  Pulse  decreasing,'^  hv  mutU'rjsd^  **  woudfirfat 
thing,  aconite  f^^  M em i  while  Leejuard  r<^  ma 
follows,  faults  in  spellipg  and  ail : 

"Dr.  Moroah. 
"  Sir — I  received  your  favur  duly,  and  am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  pore  boy  is  safe  and  Well. 
But  he  has  been  behaving  ill,  and  ungrateful  to 
my  good  son  Richard,  who  is  a  credit  to  the 
whole  Famuly,  and  has  made  himself  a  Gentle- 
man, and  Was  very  kind  and  good  to  the  boy, 
not  knowing  who  and  What  he  is — God  forbid  1 
I  don't  want  never  to  see  him  again — the  boy. 
Pore  John  was  ill  and  Restless  ior  days  after- 
wards. John  is  a  pore  cretur  now,  and  has  had 
paralytiks.  And  he  Talked  of  nothing  but  Nora 
— the  boy's  eyes  were  so  like  his  Mother's.  I 
cannot,  cannot  see  the  Child  of  Shame.  He 
can't  cum  here— for  our  Lord's  sake,  sir,  don't 
ask  it — he  can't — so  Respectable  as  we've  al- 
ways been ! — and  such  disgrace  I  Base  bom — 
base  born.  Keep  him  where  he  is,  bind  him 
prentis,  I'll  pay  any  thing  for  That.  You  says, 
sir,  he's  clever,  and  quick  at  learning ;  so  did 
Parson  Dale,  and  wanted  him  to  go  to  Collidga 
and  make  a  Figur — then  all  would  cum  oat. 
It  would  be  my  death,  sir ;  I  could  not  sleep  in 
my  grave,  sir.  Nora  thajt  we  were  all  so  proud 
of.  Sinful  creturs  that  we  are !  Nora's  good 
name  that  we've  saved  now,  gone,  gone.  And 
Richard,  who  is  so  grand,  and  who  was  so  fond 
of  pore,  pore  Nora  I  He  would  not  hold  up  hiff 
Head  again.  Don't  let  him  make  a  Figur  in 
the  world — let  him  be  a  tradesmao^^as  we  wm 
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afore  him — any  trade  he  Takes  to— and  not 
cross  us  no  more  while  he  lives.  Then  I  shall 
pray  for  him,  and  wish  him  happy.  And  have 
not  we  had  enufi*  of  bringing  up  children  to  be 
above  their  birth?  Nora,  that  I  used  to  say 
was  like  the  first  lady  o'  the  land— oh,  but  we 
were  rightly  punished !  So  now,  sir,  I  leave 
all  to  you,  and  will  Pay  all  you  want  for  the 
boy.  And  be  Sure  that  the  secretes  kep.  For 
we  have  never  heard  from  the  father,  and,  at 
leest,  no  one  knows  that  Nora  has  a  living  son 
but  I  and  my  daughter  Jane,  and  Parson  Dale 
and  you— end  you  Two  are  good  Gentlemen — 
and  Jane  will  keep  her  word,  and  I  am  old, 
and  shall  be  in  my  grave  Soon,  but  I  hope  it 
won't  be  while  poor  John  needs  me.  What 
could  he  do  without  me?  And  if  that  got 
wind,  it  would  kill  me  straight,  sir.  Pore  John 
is  a  helpless  oretur,  God  bliss  him.  So  no  more 
from  your  servant  in  all  dooty, 

"M.AVENEL." 

Leonard  laid  down  this  letter  very  calmly, 
and,  except  by  a  slight  heaving  at  his  breast, 
and  a  deathlike  whiteness  of  his  lips,  the  emo- 
tions he  felt  were  undetected.  And  it  is  a  proof 
how  much  exquisite  goodness  there  was  in 
his  heart  that  the  first  words  he  spoke  were, 
"Thank  Heaven!" 

The  Doctor  did  not  expect  that  thanksgiving, 
and  he  was  so  startled  that  he  exclaimed,  "For 
what?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  pity  or  excuse  in  the  wo- 
man I  knew  and  honored  as  a  mother.  I  am 
not  her  son — ^her — " 

He  stopped  short. 

"  No ;  but  don't  be  hard  on  jroor  true  mother 
—poor  Nora !" 

Leonard  staggered,  and  then  burst  into  a  sad- 
den paroxysm  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  own  mother !— ^my  dead  mother  t 
Thou  for  whom  I  felt  so  mysterious  a  love — 
thou,  from  whom  I  took  this  poet  soul — pardon 
me,  pardon  me  !  Hard  on  thee  I  Would  that 
thou  wort  living  yet,  that  I  might  comfort  thee ! 
What  thou  must  have  suflered  !" 

These  words  were  sobbed  forth  in  broken 
gasps  from  the  depth  of  his  heart.  Then  he 
caught  up  the  letter  again,  and  his  thoughu 
were  changed  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  writer's 
ifaame  and  fear,  as  it  were,  of  his  very  exist- 
ence.  All  his  native  haughtiness  returned  to 
him.  His  crest  rose,  his  tears  dried.  "Tell 
her,"  he  said,  with  a  stem  unfaltering  voice — 
"  tell  Mrs.  Avenel  that  she  is  obeyed — that  I 
will  never  seek  her  roof,  never  cross  her  path, 
never  disgrace  her  wealthy  son.  But  tell  her 
also,  that  I  will  choose  my  own  way  in  life — 
that  I  will  not  take  from  her  a  bribe  for  conceal- 
ment. Tell  her  that  I  am  nameless,  and  will 
yet  make  a  name." 

A  name !  Was  this  but  an  idle  boast,  or  was 
it  one  of  those  flashes  of  conviction  which  are 
never  belied,  lighting  up  our  future  for  one 
lurid  instant,  and  then  fading  into  darkness  ? 


"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  prave  poy,"  said  Dr. 
Morgan,  growing  exceedingly  Welsh  in  his  ex- 
citement j  "  and  perhaps  you  may  find  a  lather, 
who—" 

"  Father — who  is  he — what  is  he  ?  He  lives, 
then  I  But  he  has  deserted  me — he  must  have 
betrayed  her  I  I  need  him  not.  The  law  gives 
me  no  father." 

The  last  words  were  said  with  a  return  of 
bitter  anguish ;  then,  in  a  calmer  tone,  he  re- 
sumed, "  But  I  should  know  who  he  is — as  an- 
other one  whose  path  J  may  not  cross." 

Dr.  Moi^gan  looked  embarrassed,  and  paused 
in  deliberation.  "  Nay,"  said  ha  at  length,  "  as 
you  know  so  mooh,  it  is  surely  best  that  yon 
should  know  all." 

The  doctor  then  proceeded  to  detail,  with 
some  circumlocution,  what  we  will  here  repeat 
from  his  account  more  succinctly. 

Nora  Avenel,  while  yet  very  young,  left  her 
native  village,  or  rather  the  house  of  Lady 
Lansmere,  by  whom  she  had  been  educated 
and  brought  up,  in  order  to  accept  the  place 
of  governess  or  companion  in  London.  One 
evening  she  suddenly  presented  herself  at  her 
father's  house,  and  at  the  first  sight  of  her 
mother's  face  she  fell  down  insensible.  She  was 
carried  to  bed.  Dr.  Morgan  (then  the  chief 
medical  practitioner  of  the  town)  was  sent  for. 
That  night  Leonard  came  into  the  world,  and 
his  mother  died.  She  never  recovered  her 
senses,  never  spoke  intelligibly  from  the  time 
she  entered  the  house.  "  And  never,  therefore, 
named  your  (ather,"  said  Dr.  Morgan.  "  We 
knew  not  who  he  was." 

"  And  how,'*  cried  Leonard,  fiercely,  "  how 
have  they  dared  to  slander  this  dead  mother  ? 
How  knew  they  that  I — ^was — was — was  noc 
the  chUd  of  wedlock?" 

"  There  was  no  wedding-ring  on  Nora's  fin- 
ger— never  any  rumor  of  her  marriage — her 
strange  and  sudden  appearance  at  her  father's 
house — her  emotions  on  entrance,  so  unlike 
those  natural  to  a  wife  returning  to  a  parent's 
home :  these  are  all  the  evidence  against  her. 
But  Mr.  Avenel  deemed  them  strong,  and  so 
did  L  You  have  a  right  to  think  we  judged  too 
harshly — perhaps  we  did." 

"  And  no  inquiries  were  ever  made  ?"  said 
Leonard,  mournfully,  and  after  a  long  silence— 
"  no  inquiries  to  learn  who  was  the  lather  of  the 
motherless  child  ?" 

"  Inquiries  I — Mrs.  Avenel  would  have  died 
first.  Your  grandmother's  nature  is  very  rigid. 
Hful  she  come  from  princes,  from  Cadwallader 
himself,"  said  the  Welshman,  "  she  could  not 
more  have  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  dishonor. 
Even  over  her  dead  child,  the  child  she  had 
loved  the  best,  she  thought  but  how  to  save 
that  child's  name  and  memory  from  suspicion. 
There  was  luckily  no  servant  in  the  house,  only 
Mark  Fairfield  and  his  wife  (Nora's  sister) :  they 
had  arrived  that  same  day  on  a  visiL 

"  Mrs.  Fairfield  was  nursing  her  own  infant, 
two  or  three  months  oldj  she  took  charge  |of 
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70a;  Nora  was  buried,  and  the  secret  kept. 
None  out  of  the  family  knew  of  it,  but  myself  and 
the  curate  of  the  town,  Mr.  Dale.  The  day 
after  your  birth,  Mrs.  Fairfield,  to  prevent  dis- 
covery, moved  to  a  village  at  some  distance. 
There  her  child  died ;  and  when  she  returned 
to  Hazeldean,  where  her  husband  was  settled, 
you  passed  for  the  son  she  had  lost.  Mark,  I 
know,  was  as  a  father  to  you,  for  he  had  loved 
Nora :  they  had  been  children  together." 

'*  And  she  came  to  London — London  is  strong 
and  cruel,"  muttered  Leonard.  "  She  was  friend- 
less and  deceived.  I  see  all — I  desire  to  know 
no  more.  This  father,  he  must  indeed  have 
been  like  those  whom  I  have  read  of  in  books. 
To  love,  to  wrong  her — that  I  can  conceive ; 
but  then  to  leave,  to  abandon ;  no  visit  to  her 
grave — no  remorse — ^no  search  for  his  own  child. 
Well,  well ;  Mrs.  Avenel  was  right.  Let  us 
think  of  him  no  more." 

The  man-servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
then  put  in  his  head.  "  Sir,  the  ladies  are  get- 
ting very  impatient,  and  say  they'll  go." 

^y  Sir,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  strange  calm  re- 
turn to  the  things  about  him,  "  I  ask  your  par- 
don for  taking  up  your  time  so  long.  I  go  now. 
I  will  never  mention  to  my  moth — I  mean  to  Mrs. 
Fairfield — what  I  have  learned,  nor  to  any  one. 
I  will  work  my  way  somehow.  If  Mr.  Prickett 
will  keep  me,  I  will  stay  with  him  at  present  j 
but  I  repeat,  I  can  not  take  Mrs.  Avenel's 
money  and  be  bound  apprentice.  Sir,  you  have 
been  good  and  patient  whh  me — Heaven  reward 
you." 

The  doctor  was  too  moved  to  answer.  He 
wrung  Leonard's  hand,  and  in  another  minute 
the  door  closed  upon  the  nameless  boy.  ^e 
stood  alone  in  the  streets  of  London ;  and  the 
sun  flashed  on  him,  red  and  menacing,  like  the 
eye  of  a  foe ! 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

Leonard  did  not  appear  at  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Prickett  that  day.  Needless  it  is  to  say  where 
he  wandered — what  he  suffered — what  thought 
— what  felt.  All  within  was  storm.  Late  at 
night  he  returned  to  his  solitary  lodging.  On 
his  table,  neglected  since  the  morning,  was 
Helen's  rose-tree.  It  looked  parched  and  fad- 
ing. His  heart  smote  him :  he  watered  the 
poor  plant — perhaps  with  his  tears. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Morgan,  after  some  debate 
with  himself  whether  or  not  to  apprise  Mrs. 
Avenel  of  Leonard's  discovery  and  message,  re- 
solved to  spare  her  an  uneasiness  and  alarm 
that  might  be  dangerous  to  her  health,  and  un- 
necessary in  itself.  He  replied  shortly,  that  she 
need  not  fear  Leonard's  coming  to  her  house — 
that  he  was  disinclined  to  bind  himself  an  ap- 
prentice, but  he  was  provided  for  at  present; 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  when  Dr.  Morgan  heard 
more  of  him  through  the  tradesman  by  whom 
he  was  employed,  the  doctor  would  write  to 
her  from  Germany.  He  then  went  to  Mr. 
Prickett's — told  the  willing  bookseller  to  keep 


the  young  man  for  the  present — to  be  kind  to 
him,  watch  over  his  habits  and  conduct,  and  re- 
port to  the  doctor  in  his  new  home,  on  the  Rhine, 
what  avocation  he  thought  Leonard  would  be 
best  suited  for,  and  most  inclined  to  adopt.  Tho 
charitable  Welshman  divided  with  the  book- 
seller the  salary  given  to  Leonard,  and  left  a 
quarter  of  his  moiety  in  advance.  It  is  trua 
that  he  knew  he  should  be  repaid  on  applying 
to  Mrs.  Avenel  j  but,  being  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent spirit  himself,  he  so  sympathized  with 
Leonard's  present  feelings,  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
should  degrade  the  boy  did  he  maintain  him, 
even  secretly,  out  of  Mrs.  Avenel's  money—* 
money  intended  not  to  raise,  but  keep  him  down 
in  life.  At  the  worst,  it  was  a  sum  the  doctor 
could  afford,  and  he  had  brought  the  boy  into 
the  world. 

Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  safely  provided 
for  his  two  charges,  Helen  and  Leonard,  the 
doctor  then  gave  himself  up  to  his  final  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  He  left  a  short  note  for 
Leonard  with  Mr.  Prickett,  containing  some 
brief  advice,  some  kind  cheering ;  a  postscript 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  communicated  to 
Mrs.  Avenel  the  information  Leonard  had  ac- 
quired, and  that  it  were  b':>r  to  leave  her  in 
that  ignorance;  and  six  srrmli  pounders  to  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  a  tea  spoonful  e very- 
fourth  hour — "  Sovereign  agulii«i  iiig«  and  som- 
bre thoughts,"  wrote  the  dcn'twr* 

By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Dr.  Morgan^ 
accompanied  by  his  pet  patient  with  the  chionio 
tic,  whom  he  had  talked  into  exile,  was  on  the 
steamboat  on  his  way  to  Ostend. 

Leonard  resumed  his  life  at  Mr.  Prickett's ; 
but  the  change  in  him  did  not  escape  the  book- 
seller. All  his  ingenuous  simplicity  had  de- 
serted him.  He  was  very  distant,  and  very 
taciturn ;  be  seemed  to  have  grown  much  older. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  metaphysically 
this  change.  By  the  help  of  such  words  as 
Leonard  may  himself  ^  cs^^nNiIIy  kt  fiitl,  the 
reader  will  dive  into  iIim  !j.  y's  b«art,  had  *ee 
how  there  the  change  h^iil  wp^Vcd,  aiid  h  work- 
ing still.  The  happy,  dreamy  p^^a^anugeniua, 
gazing  on  Glory  with  inebriate,  tifida^slrd  eyes, 
is  no  more.  It  is  a  mun,  .iiitld^^nly  uiu  oil  from 
the  old  household  holy  ties-^eonscious  of  great 
powers,  and  confronted  on  aJl  sides  hy  barriers 
of  iron — alone  with  h:in\  Realily,  nnd  jscornful 
London;  and  if  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  lost 
Helicon,  he  sees,  where  he  saw  the  Muse,  a 
pale,  melancholy  spirit,  vailing  its  face  in  shame 
— the  ghost  of  the  mournful  mother,  vrhose 
child  has  no  name,  not  even  the  humblest, 
among  the  family  of  men. 

On  tho  second  evening  after  Dr.  Morgan^s 
departure,  as  Leonard  was  just  about  to  leave 
the  shop,  a  customer  stepped  in  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  shop- 
boy,  who  was  removing  the  volumes  for  the 
night  from  the  booth  without. 

"  Mr.  Priekett,  Mr.  Prickett  !'*  said  the  cus- 
tomer, "  I  am  ashamed  of  you.    Tou  presume 
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to  put  upon  tills  work,  in  two  volumes,  the  sum 
of  ei^bt  shilling.s,-' 

Mr.  Prk^kett  steppoJ  forth  from  the  Cimmerian 
Ijlofrm  pf  some  retc^^,  and  cried,  "What I  Mr, 
Burlej,  is  that  yoa?  But  for  your  voice,  I  should 
not  have  known  you.^' 

'*  Man  13  likft  a  If  ok,  Mr.  Prickett ;  the  com- 
tponakv  onJy  look  in  his  binding.  I  am  better 
bound,  \l  b  very  tiui.." 

Leonard  glanced  toward  the  speaker,  who 
now  stood  under  the  gas-lamp,  and  thought  he 
recognized  his  face.  He  looked  again.  Yes; 
it  was  the  perch-fisher  whom  he  had  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brent,  and  who  had  warned  him  of 
the  lost  fish  and  the  broken  line. 

Mr.  BuaLEY  (continuing). — "But  the  *Art 
of  Thinking  V — ^you  charge  eight  shillings  for  the 
«Art  of  Thinking.'" 

Ma.  Prickett. — "  Cheap  enough,  Mr.  Burley. 
A  very  clean  copy." 

Mr.  Burley. — "  Usurer !  I  sold  it  to  you 
for  three  .shillings.  It  is  more  than  150  per 
cent  you  propose  to  gain  from  my  *Art  of 
Thinking.* " 

Mr.  Prickett  (stuttering  and  taken  aback). 
— "  You  sold  it  to  me !  Ah,  now  I  remember. 
But  it  was  more  than  three  shillings  I  gave. 
You  forget — two  glasses  of  brandy-and- water." 

Mr.  Burley. — "Hospitality,  sir,  is  not  to  be 
priced.  If  you  sell  your  hospitality,  you  are  not 
worthy  to  possess  my  *  Art  of  Thinking.*  I  re- 
sume it.  There  are  three  shillings,  and  a  shil- 
ling more  for  interest.  No :  on  second  thoughts, 
instead  of  that  shilling,  I  will  return  your  hos- 
pitality ;  and  the  first  time  you  come  my  way  you 
shall  have  two  glasses  of  brandy-and-water." 

Mr.  Prickett  did  not  look  pleased,  but  he  made 
no  objection;  and  Mr.  Burley  put  the  book  into 
his  pocket,  and  turned  to  examine  the  shelves. 
He  bought  an  old  jest-book,  a  stray  volume  of 
the  Comedies  of  Destouches — paid  for  them — 
put  them  also  into  his  pocket,  and  was  saunter- 
ing out,  when  he  perceived  Leonard,  who  was 
now  standing  at  the  doorway. 

"  Hem !  who  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  whispering 
Mr.  Prickett. 

"  A  young  assistant  of  mine,  and  very  clever." 

Mr.  Burley  scanned  Leonard  from  top  to  toe. 

"  We  have  met  before,  sir.  But  you  look  as 
if  you  had  returned  to  the  Brent,  and  been  fish- 
ing for  my  perch." 

"Possibly,  sir,"  answered  Leonard.  "But 
my  line  is  tough,  and  is  not  yet  broken,  though 
the  fish  drags  it  among  the  weeds,  and  buries 
itself  in  the  mud.'' 

He  lifted  his  hat,  bowed  slightly,  and  walk- 
ed on. 

"He  if  clever,"  said  Mr.  Barley  to  the  book- 
aeUer :  "he  understands  allegory." 

Mr.  Prickett. — "  Poor  youth  I  He  came  to 
town  with  the  idea  of  turning  author :  you  know 
what  that  is,  Mr.  Burley." 

Mr.  Burley  (with  an  air  of  superb  dignity). 
— "  Bibliopole,  yes  !  An  author  is  a  being  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  who  ought  to  be  lodged 


in  a  palace,  and  entertained  at  the  public  charge 
upon  Ortolans  and  Tokay.  He  should  be  kept 
lapped  in  down,  and  curtained  with  silken  awn- 
ings from  the  cares  of  life — have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  write  books  upon  tables  of  cedar,  and 
fish  for  perch  from  a  gilded  galley.  And  that's 
what  will  come  to  pass  when  the  ages  lose  their 
barbarism,  and  know  their  benefactors.  Mean- 
while, sir,  I  invite  you  to  my  rooms,  and  will 
regale  you  upon  brandy-and-water  as  long  as  I 
can  pay  for  it;  and  when  I  can  not,  you  shah 
regale  me." 

Mr.  Prickett  muttered,  "  A  very  bad  bargain, 
indeed,"  as  Mr.  Burley,  with  his  chin  in  the  air, 
stepped  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

At  first,  Leonard  had  always  returned  home 
through  the  crowded  thoroughfares — the  contact 
of  numbers  had  animated  his  spirits.  But  the 
last  two  days,  since  his  discovery  of  his  birth,  he 
had  taken  his  way  down  the  comparatively  un- 
peopled  path  of  the  New  Road. 

He  had  just  gained  that  part  of  this  outskirt 
in  which  the  statuaries  and  tomb-makers  exhibit 
their  gloomy  wares — furniture  alike  for  gardens 
and  for  graves — and,  pausing,  contemplated  a 
column,  on  which  was  placed  an  urn  half  covered 
with  a  funeral  mantle,  when  his  shoulder  was 
lightly  tapped,  and,  turning  quickly,  he  saw  Mr. 
Burley  standing  behind  him. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  understand  perch- 
fishing  ;  and  since  we  find  ourselves  on  the  same 
road,  I  should  like  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
you.  I  hear  you  once  wished  to  be  an  author. 
I  am  one." 

Leonard  had  never  before,  to  his  knowledge, 
seen  an  author,  and  a  mournful  smile  passed  his 
lips  as  he  surveyed  the  perch-fisher. 

Mr.  Burley  was  indeed  very  dififerently  attired 
since  the  first  interview  by  the  brooklet.  He 
looked  much  less  like  an  author — but  more  per- 
haps like  a  perch-fisher.  He  had  a  new  white 
hat,  stuck  on  one  side  of  his  head — a  new  green 
overcoat — ^new  gray  trowsers,  and  new  boots. 
In  his  hand  was  a  whalebone  stick,  with  a  silver 
handle.  Nothing  could  be  more  vagrant,  devil- 
me-carish,  and,  to  use  a  slang  word,  tigrish^ 
than  his  whole  air.  Yet,  vulgar  as  was  his 
costume,  he  did  not  himself  seem  vulgar,  but 
rather  eccentric — lawless — something  out  of  the 
pale  of  convention.  His  face  looked  more  pale 
and  more  pufled  than  before,  the  tip  of  his  nose 
redder;  but  the  spark  in  his  eye  was  of  livelier 
light,  and  there  was  self-enjoyment  in  the  cor- 
ners of  his  sensual  humorous  lip. 

"You  are  an  author,  sir,"  repeated  Leonard. 
"  Well.  And  what  is  your  report  of  the  calling  ? 
Yonder  column  props  an  urn.  The  column  is 
tall,  and  the  urn  is  graceful.  But  it  looks  out 
of  place  by  the  roadside  :  what  say  you  ?" 

Mr.  Burley. — "  It  would  look  better  in  the 
church-yard." 

Leonard. — "So  I  was  thinking.  And  you 
are  an  author !"  ^-^  | 
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Mk.  Busley. — *'  Ah,  I  said  you  had  a  quick 
sense  of  allegory.  And  so  you  think  an  author 
looks  better  in  a  church-yard,  when  you  see  him 
but  as  a  muffled  urn  under  the  moonshine,  than 
standing  beneath  the  gas-lamp  in  a  white  hat, 
and  with  a  red  tip  to  his  nose.  Abstractedly, 
you  are  right.  But,  with  your  leave,  the  author 
would  rather  be  where  he  is.  Let  us  walk  on." 
The  two  men  felt  an  interest  in  each  other,  and 
they  walked  some  yards  in  silence. 

"To  return  to  the  urn,"  said  Mr.  Burley — 
"  you  think  of  fame  and  ohuroh-yards.  Natural 
enough,  before  illusion  dies ;  but  I  think  of  the 
moment,  of  existence — and  I  laugh  at  fame. 
Fame,  sir — not  worth  a  glass  of  cold  without ! 
And  as  for  a  glass  of  warm,  with  sugar — and 
fiye  shillings  in  one's  pocket  to  spend  as  one 
pleases — what  is  there  in  Westminster  Abbey 
to  compare  with  it?" 

"  Talk  on,  sir — 1  should  like  to  hear  you  talk. 
Let  mo  listen  and  hold  my  tongue."  Leonard 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  gave  up  his 
moody,  questioning,  turbulent  mind  to  his  new 
acquaintance. 

And  John  Burley  talked  on.  A  dangerous 
and  a  fascinating  talk  it  was — the  talk  of  a  great 
intellect  fallen.  A  serpent  trailing  its  length 
on  the  ground,  and  showing  bright,  shifting, 
glorious  hues,  as  it  groveled.  A  serpent,  yet 
without  the  serpent's  guile.  If  John  Burley  de- 
ceived and  tempted,  he  meant  it  not — ^he  crawled 
and  glittered  alike  honestly.  No  dove  could  be 
more  simple. 

Laughing  at  fame,  he  yet  dwelt  with  an  elo- 
quent enthusiasm  on  the  joy  of  composition. 
*'  What  do  I  care  what  men  without  are  to  say 
and  think  of  the  words  that  gush  forth  on  my 
page  ?"  cried  he.  *'  If  you  think  of  the  public, 
of  urns,  and  laurels,  while  you  write,  you  are  no 
genius  j  you  are  not  fit  to  be  an  author.  I  write 
because  it  rejoices  me — because  it  is  my  nature. 
Written,  I  care  no  more  what  becomes  of  it  than 
the  lark  for  the  effect  that  the  song  has  on  the 
peasant  it  wakes  to  the  plough.  The  poet,  like 
the  lark,  sings  *from  his  watch-tower  in  the 
skie.H.'  Is  this  true  ?" 
"Yes,  very  true!'* 

"  What  can  rob  us  of  this  joy !  The  book- 
seller will  not  buy,  the  public  will  not  read.  Let 
them  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  the  angels 
— we  climb  it  all  the  same.  And  then  one  set- 
tles down  into  such  good-tempered  Lucianic 
contempt  for  men.  One  wants  so  little  from 
them,  when  one  knows  what  one's-self  is  worth, 
and  what  they  are.  They  are  just  worth  the 
coin  one  can  extract  from  them,  in  order  to  live. 
Our  life — that  is  worth  so  much  to  us.  And 
then  their  joys,  so  vulgar  to  them,  we  can  make 
them  golden  and  kingly.  Do  you  suppose  Bums 
drinking  at  the  ale-house,  with  his  boors  around 
hino,  was  drinking,  like  them,  only  beer  and 
whisky  ?  No,  he  was  drinking  nectar — he  was 
imbibing  his  own  ambrosial  thoughts — shaking 
with  the  laughter  of  the  gods.  The  coarse 
human  liquid  was  just  needed  to  unlock  his  spirit 


from  the  clay — ^take  it  from  jerkin  and  cordurciy?, 
and  wrap  it  in  the  *  singing  robe<i*  that  floated 
wide  in  the  skies :  the  beer  or  the  wkbky  ncad- 
ed  but  for  that,  and  then  it  ch^n^ed  at  once  into 
the  drink  of  HebS.  But  coiuf,  jqu  hAve  net 
known  this  life — ^you  have  not  seen  ii.  Coraci 
give  me  this  night.  I  have  moneys  about  rao — 
I  will  fling  them  abroad  as  liberally  as  Alexan- 
der himself,  when  he  left  to  his  share  but  hope. 
Come !" 

"Whither?" 

"To  my  throne.  On  that  throne  last  sate 
Edmund  Eean — mighty  mime.  I  am  his  suo« 
cesser.  We  will  see  whether  in  truth  these 
wild  sons  of  genius,  who  are  cited  but  '  to  point 
a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,*  were  objects  of  com- 
passion. Sober-suited  cits  to  lament  over  a  Sav- 
age and  a  Morland — a  Person  and  a  Burns  I — " 

^'  Or  a  Chatterton,"  said  Leonard,  gloomily. 

"  Chatterton  was  an  impostor  in  all  things ; 
he  feigned  excesses  that  he  never  knew.  Ht  a 
bacchanalian — a  royster  I  He  ! — No.  We  will 
talk  of  him.    Come!" 

Leonard  went. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Room!  And  the  smoke-reek,  and  the 
gas  glare  of  it.  The  whitewash  of  the  walls, 
and  the  prints  thereon  of  the  actors  in  their 
mime-robes,  and  stage  postures }  actors  as  far 
back  as  their  own  lost  Augustan  era,  when  the 
stage  was  a  real  living  influence  on  the  manners 
and  the  age.  There  was  Betterton  in  wig  and 
gown — as  Cato,  moralizing  on  the  soul's  eternity, 
and  halting  between  Plato  and  the  dagger. 
There  Vras  Woodward  as  "The  Fine  Gentle- 
man," with  the  inimitable  rake-hell  air  in  which 
the  heroes  of  Wycherly  and  Congreve  and  Far- 
quhar  live  again.  There  was  jovial  Quin  as 
Falstaff*,  with  round  buckler  and  "fair  round 
belly."  There  was  Colly  Cibber  in  brocade- 
taking  snufi"  as  with  "  his  Lord,"  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  raised  in  air — and  looking  at  you  for 
applause.  There  was  Macklin  as  Shylock,  with 
knife  in  hand :  and  Eemble,  in  the  solemn  weeds 
of  the  Dane  ]  and  Eean  in  the  place  of  honor 
over  the  chimney-piece. 

When  we  are  suddenly  taken  from  practical 
life,  with  its  real  workday  men,  and  presented  to 
the  portraits  of  those  sole  heroes  of  a  World — 
Phantastic  and  Phantasmal,  in  the  garments 
wherein  they  did  "  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon 
the  stage,"  verily  there  is  something  in  the  sight 
that  moves  an  inner  sense  within  ourselves — for 
all  of  us  have  an  inner  sense  of  some  existence, 
apart  from  the  one  that  wears  away  our  days  : 
an  existence  that,  afar  from  St.  James's  and  St. 
Giles's,  the  Law  Courts  and  Exchange,  goes  its 
way  in  terror  or  mirth,  in  smiles  or  in  tears, 
through  a  vague  magio  land  of  the  poets. 
There,  see  those  actors !  They  are  the  men 
who  lived  it — to  whom  our  world  was  the  false 
one,  to  whom  the  Imaginary  was  the  Actual. 
And  did  Shakspeare  himself,  in  his  life,  ever 
hearken  to  the  applause  that  thundered  round 
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the  Pereonators  of  his  airy  images?  Vague 
children  of  the  most  transient  of  the  arts,  fleet 
shadows  on  running  waters,  though  thrown 
down  from  the  steadfast  stars,  were  ye  not 
happier  than  we  who  live  in  the  Real?  How 
strange  you  must  feel  in  the  great  circuit  that 
ye  now  take  through  eternity!  No  prompt- 
books, no  lamps,  no  acting  Congreve  and  Shaks- 
peare  there  !  For  what  parts  in  the  skies  have 
your  studies  on  the  earth  fitted  you?  Your 
ultimate  destinies  are  very  puzzling.  Hail  to 
your  effigies,  and  pass  we  on  I 

Iherr^  loo,  on  itto  uIaiec washed  walls,  were 
admUieil  Uiq  ]  hi  rtralts  o(  ruder  rivals  in  the 
frrecia  of  Iftmc—ftt  Ih^y,  too,  had  known  an 
applause  warmer  thiui  his  age  gave  to  Shaks- 
pcar&  I  the  chttropions  of  the  ring — Cribb,  and 
MoJyoeuXi  nad  Dutch  Siim.  Interspersed  with 
these  wti«  an  old  prmt  of  Newmarket  in  the 
early  pari  uf  ibe  la^ictiniurj,  and  sundry  engrav- 
ings Irom  Huga/ih.  Bui  poets,  oh!  they  were 
there  too ;  poets  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  sufficiently  good  fellows  to  be  at  home 
with  such  companions.  Shakspeare,  of  course, 
with  his  placid  forehead ;  Ben  Jonson,  with  his 
heavy  scowl  j  Burns  and  Byron  cheek  by  jowl. 
But  the  strangest  of  all  these  heterogeneous 
specimens  of  graphic  art  was  a  full-length  print 
of  William  Pitt  I — William  Pitt,  the  austere  and 
imperious.  What  the  deuce  did  he  do  there 
among  prise-fighters,  and  actors,  and  poets? 
It  seemed  an  insult  to  his  grand  memory. 
Nevertheless  there  he  was,  very  erect,  and  with 
a  took  of  ineffable  disgust  in  his  upturned  nos- 
trils. The  poitraits  on  the  sordid  walls  were 
very  like  the  orambo  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  men 
—very  like  the  motley  pictures  of  the  Famous 
hung  up  in  your  parlor,  O  my  Public  I  Actors 
and  prize-fighteciiy  poets  and  statesmen,  all  with- 
out congruity  and  fitness,  all  whom  you  have 
been  to  see  or  to  hear  for  a  moment,  and  whose 
names  have  stared  out  in  your  newspapers,  O 
my  Public  I 

And  the  company?  Indescribable!  Come- 
dians, from  small  theatres,  out  of  employ ;  pale 
haggard-looking  bovs,  probably  the  sons  of 
worthy  traders,  trying  their  best  to  break  their 
fathers'  hearts;  here  and  there  the  marked 
£Mitures  of  a  Jew.  Now  and  then  you  might 
nee  the  carious,  puzzled  face  of  some  greenhorn 
about  town,  or  perhaps  a  Cantab ;  and  men  of 
grave  age,  and  gray-haired,  were  there,  and 
among  them  a  wondrous  proportion  of  car- 
bunded  faces  and  bottle  noses.  And  when 
John  Burley  entered,  there  was  a  shout  that 
made  William  Pitt  shake  in  his  frame.  Such 
stamping  and  hallooing,  and  such  hurrahs  for 
*' Burly  John."  And  the  gentleman  who  had 
filled  the  great  high  leathern  chair,  in  his  ab- 
sence gave  it  up  to  John  Burley ;  and  Leonard, 
with  his  grave  observant  eye,  and  lip  half  sad 
and  half  scornful,  placed  himself  by  the  side  of 
his  introducer.  There  was  a  nameless  expect- 
ant stir  through  the  assembly,  as  there  is  in  the 
pit  of  the  operft  when  some  great  singer  ad- 


vances to  the  lamps,  and  begins  "  Di  tanti  paU 
pitV^  Time  flies.  Look  at  the  Dutch  clock 
over  the  door.  Half-an-hour  I  John  Burlej 
begins  to  warm.  A  yet  quicker  light  begins  to 
break  from  his  eye;  his  voice  has  a  mellow, 
luscious  roll  in  it. 

"He  will  be  grand  to-night,"  whispered  a 
thin  man,  who  looked  like  a  tailor,  seated  on  tho 
other  side  of  Leonard. 

Time  flies — an  hour !  Look  again  at  the 
Dutch  clock.  John  Burley  if  grand,  he  is  in  hii 
zenith,  at  his  cuUninating  point.  What  mag- 
nificent drollery ! — what  luxuriant  humor !  How 
the  Rabelais  shakes  in  his  easy  chair !  Under 
the  rush  and  the  roar  of  this  fun  (what  word 
else  shall  describe  it),  the  man's  intellect  is  as 
clear  as  gold  sand  under  a  river.  Such  wit  and 
such  truth,  and,  at  times,  such  a  flood  of  quick 
eloquence.  All  now  are  listeners,  silent,  save 
in  applause.  And  Leonard  listened  too.  Not, 
as  he  would  some  nights  ago,  in  innocent,  un. 
questioning  delight.  No ;  his  mind  has  passed 
through  great  sorrow,  great  passion,  and  it 
comes  out  unsettled,  inquiring,  eager,  brooding 
overjoy  itself  as  over  a  problem.  And  the  drink 
circulates,  and  faces  change;  and  there  are 
gabbling  and  babbling ;  and  Burley's  head  sinks 
in  his  bosom,  and  he  is  silent.  And  up  starts 
a  wild,  dissolute  bacchanalian  glee  for  seven 
voices.  And  the  smoke-reek  grows  denser  and 
thicker,  and  the  gas-light  looks  dizzy  through 
the  haze.    And  John  Burley's  eyes  reel. 

Look  again  at  the  Dutch  clock.  Two  hours 
have  gone.  John  Burley  has  broken  out  again 
from  his  silence,  his  voice  thick  and  husky,  and 
his  laugh  cracked ;  and  he  talks,  O  ye  gods  I 
such  rubbish  and  ribaldry;  and  the  listeners 
roar  aloud,  and  think  it  finer  than  before.  And 
Leonard,  who  had  hitbesto  been  measuring  him- 
self, in  his  mind,  against  the  giant,  and  saying 
inly,  *'He  soars  out  of  my  reach,"  finds  the 
giant  shrink  smaller  and  smaller,  and  saith  to 
himself,  "  He  is  but  of  man's  common  standard, 
after  aU!" 

Look  again  at  the  Dutch  clock.  Three  hours 
have  passed .  Is  John  Burley  now  of  man's  com- 
mon standard?  Man  himself  seems  to  have 
vanished  from  the  scene :  his  soul  stolen  from 
him,  his  form  gone  away  with  the  fumes  of  the 
smoke,  and  the  nauseous  steam  from  that  fiery 
bowl.  And  Leonard  looked  round,  and  saw  but 
the  swine  of  Circe — some  on  the  floor,  some 
staggering  against  the  walls,  some  hugging 
each  other  on  the  tables,  some  fighting,  some 
bawling,  some  weeping.  The  divine  spark  bad 
fled  from  the  human  face;  the  beast  is  every 
where  growing  more  and  more  out  of  the  thing 
that  had  been  Man.  And  John  Burley,  still 
unconquered,  but  clean  lost  to  his  senses,  fancies 
himself  a  preacher,  and  drawls  forth  the  most 
lugubrious  sermon  upon  the  brevity  of  life  that 
mortal  ever  heard,  accompanied  with  unctuous 
sobs ;  and  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  balder- 
dash, gleams  out  a  gorgeous  sentence,  that 
Jeremy  Taylor  might  have  envied:  driveling 
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away  again  into  a  cadence  below  the  rhetoric  of 
a  Maggletonian.  And  the  waiters  choked  up 
the  doorway,  listening  and  laughing,  and  pre- 
pared to  call  cabs  and  coaches ;  and  suddenly 
some  one  turned  off  the  gas-light,  and  all  was 
dark  as  pitch — ^howls  and  laughter,  as  of  the 
damned,  ringing  through  the  Pandemonium. 
Out  from  the  black  atmosphere  stept  the  boy- 
poet  ;  and  the  still  stars  rushed  on  his  sight,  as 
they  looked  over  the  grimy  roof-tops. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

WsLL,  Leonard,  this  is  the  Arst  time  thou  hast 
shown  that  thou  hast  in  thee  the  iron  out  of 
which  true  manhood  is  forged  and  shaped. 
Thou  hast  the  poxoei  to  resist.  Forth,  unebriate, 
unpolluted,  he  came  from  the  orgy,  as  yon  star 
above  him  came  from  the  cloud. 

He  had  a  latch-key  to  his  lodging.  He  let 
himself  in,  and  walked  noiselessly  up  the  creak- 
ing, wooden  stair.  It  was  dawn.  He  passed  on 
to  his  window,  and  threw  it  open.  The  green 
elm-tree  from  the  carpenter's  yard  looked  as 
fresh  and  fair  as  if  rooted  in  solitudes,  leagues 
away  from  the  smoke  of  Babylon. 

"Nature,  Nature!"  murmured  Leonard,  "I 
hear  thy  voice  now.  This  stills — ^this  strength- 
ens. But  the  struggle  is  very  dread.  ,  Here, 
despair  of  life — there,  faith  in  life.  Nature 
thinks  of  neither,  and  Kves  serenely  on." 

By-and-by  a  bird  slid  softly  from  the  heart  of 
the  tree,  and  dropped  on  the  ground  below  out 
of  sight.  But  Leonard  heard  its  carol.  It  awoke 
its  companions — ^wings  began  to  glance  in  the 
air,  and  the  clouds  grew  red  toward  the  east. 

Leonstrd  sighed  and  left  the  window.  On  the 
table,  near  Helen's  rose-tree,  which  he  bent 
over  wistfully,  lay  a  letter.  He  had  not  ob- 
served it  before.  It  was  in  Helen's  hand.  He 
took  it  to  the  light,  and  read  it  by  the  pure 
healthful  gleams  of  morn : 

"Oh  my  dear  brother  Leonard,  will  this  find 
you  well,  and  (more  happy  I  dare  not  say,  but) 
less  sad  than  when  we  parted  ?  I  write  kneel- 
ing, so  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  wrote  and 
prayed  at  the  same  time.  You  may  come  and 
see  me  to-morrow  evening,  Leonard.  Do  come, 
do— we  shall  walk  together  in  this  pretty  gar- 
den; and  there  is  an  arbor  all  covered  with 
jessamine  and  honeysuckle,  from  which  we  can 
look  down  on  London.  I  have  looked  from  it  so 
many  times — so  many — ^trying  if  I  can  guess 
the  roofs  in  our  poor  little  street,  and  fancying 
that  I  do  see  the  dear  elm-tree. 

"  Miss  Starke  is  very  kind  to  me ;  and  I  think, 
after  I  have  seen  you,  that  I  shall  be  happy  here 
— that  is,  if  you  are  happy. 

"  Your  own  grateful  sister, 

"Helen. 
•*  Ivy  Lodge." 

"  PS. — Any  one  will  direct  you  to  our  house  j 
it  lies  to  the  left,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  a 
little  way  down  a  lane  which  is  overhung  on 
•oe  side  with  chestnut  trees  and  lilies.  I  shall 
be  watching  for  you  at  the  gate." 


Leonard's  brow  softened,  he  looked  again 
like  his  former  self.  Up  from  the  dark  sea 
at  his  heart  smiled  the  meek  face  of  a  child, 
and  the  waves  lay  still  as  at  the  charm  of  a 
spirit. 

m 
CHAPTER   XXIII. 

"  And  what  is  Mr.  Burley,  and  what  has  bo 
written?"  asked  Leonard  of  Mr.  Prickett  when 
he  returned  to  the  shop. 

Let  us  reply  to  that  question  in  our  own 
words,  for  we  know  more  about  Mr.  Burley 
than  Mr.  Prickett  does. 

John  Burley  was  the  only  son  of  a  poor 
clergyman,  in  a  village  neaf  Ealing,  who  had 
scraped,  and  saved,  and  pinched,  to  send  his  son 
to  an  excellent  provincial  school  in  a  northern 
county,  and  thence  to  college.  At  the  latter, 
during  his  first  year,  young  Burley  was  remark- 
ed by  the  undergraduates  for  his  thick  shoes 
and  coarse  linen,  and  remarkable  to  the  author- 
ities for  his  assiduity  and  leaAiing.  The  high-* 
est  hopes  were  entertained  of  him  by  the  tutors 
and  examiners.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  his  high  animal  spirits,  before  kept  down 
by  study,  broke  out.  Reading  had  become  easy 
to  him.  He  knocked  off  his  tasks  with  a  facile 
stroke,  as  it  were.  He  gave  up  his  leisure 
hours  to  symposia  by  no  means  Socratical.  He 
fell  into  an  idle,  hard-drinking  set.  He  got  into 
all  kinds  of  scrapes.  The  authorities  were  at 
first  kind  and  forbearing  in  their  admonitions, 
for  they  respected  his  abilities,  and  still  hoped 
he  might  become  an  honor  to  the  university. 
But  at  last  he  went  drunk  into  a  formal  examin- 
ation, and  sent  in  papers,  after  the  manner  of 
Aristophanes,  containing  capital  jokes  upon  the 
Dons  and  Big-wigs  themselves.  The  offense 
was  the  greater,  and  seemed  the  more  premedi- 
tated, for  being  clothed  in  Greek.  John  Burley 
was  expelled.  He  went  home  to  his  father's  a 
miserable  man,  for,  with  all  his  follies,  he  had  a 
good  heart.  Removed  from  ill-example,  his  life 
(br  a  year  was  blameless.  He  got  admitted  at 
usher  into  the  school  in  which  he  had  received 
instruction  as  a  pupil.  This  school  was  in  a 
large  town.  John  Burley  became  member 
of  a  club  formed  among  the  tradesmen,  and 
spent  three  evenings  a  week  there.  His  as- 
tonishing oonyival  and  conversational  powen 
began  to  declare  thebiselves.  He  grew  the 
oracle  of  the  club;  and,  from  being  the 
most  sober,  peaceful  assembly  in  which  grave 
fathers  of  a  family  ever  smoked  a  pipe  or  sipped 
a  glass,  it  grew  under  Mr.  Burley's  auspices 
the  parent  of  revels  as  frolicking  and  frantic  as 
those  out  of  which  the  old  Greek  Goat  Song 
ever  tipsily  rose.  This  would  not  do.  There 
was  a  great  riot  in  the  streets  one  night,  and  the 
next  morning  the  usher  was  dismissed.  Forto- 
natelv  for  John  Burley's  conscience,  his  father 
had  died  before  this  happened — died  believing  in 
the  reform  of  his  son.  During  his  ushcrship, 
Mr.  Burley  had  scraped  acquaintance  with  the 
editor  of  the  county  newspaper^  and  given  him 
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some  capital  political  articles;  for  Barley  was, 
like  Parr  and  Person,  a  notable  politician.  The 
editor  furnished  him  with  letters  to  the  journal- 
ists in  London,  and  John  came  to  the  metropolis 
and  got  employed  on  a  very  respectable  news- 
paper. At  college  he  had  known  Audley  Eger- 
ton,  though  but  slightly:  that  gentleman  was 
then  just  rising  into  repute  in  Parliament.  Bur- 
ley  sympathized  with  some  question  on  which 
Audley  had  distinguished  himself,  and  wrote  a 
very  good  article  thcrcnci — an  article  so  good 
tliat  Egerton  inquired  mio  the  authorship,  found 
oni  Burley,  and  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  pro- 
vide* for  him  ^vhcDCvor  be  himself  came  into 
ofBce.  But  Bur  ley  -wti^  £i  man  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  provide  for.  He  soon  lost  his  con- 
neeiioa  with  the  ncw^papor.  First,  he  was  so 
irregular  that  he  cotild  aever  be  depended  upon. 
Secondly,  he  had  !st range  honest  eccentric  twists 
of  thioklog,  that  c^mld  coalesce  with  the  thoughts 
0f  no  parly  in  the  long  run.  An  article  of  his, 
inadvertently  admitted  had  horrified  all  the  pro- 
prietors, staff,  and  readers  of  the  paper.  It  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  the  paper 
advocated,  and  compared  its  pet  politician  to 
Catiline.  Then  John  Burley  shut  himself  up 
and  wrote  books.  He  wrote  two  or  three  books, 
very  clever,  but  not  at  all  to  the  popular  taste — 
abstract  and  learned,  full  of  whims  that  were 
caviare  to  the  multitude,  and  larded  with  Greek. 
Nevertheless  they  obtained  for  him  a  little  money, 
and  among  literary  men  some  reputation.  Now 
Audley  Egerton  came  into  power,  and  got  him, 
though  with  great  difficulty — for  there  were 
many  prejudices  against  this  scampish,  harum- 
scarum  son  of  the  Muses — a  place  in  a  public 
office.  He  kept  it  about  a  month,  and  then 
voluntarily  resigned  it.  "  My  crust  of  bread  and 
liberty  r'  quoth  John  Burley,  and  he  vanished 
into  a  garret.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he 
lived — Heaven  knows  how.  Literature  is  a 
business,  like  every  thing  else;  John  Burley 
grew  more  and  more  incapable  of  business. 
**  He  could  not  do  task-work,^'  he  said ;  he  wrote 
when  the  whim  seized  him,  or  when  the  last 
penny  was  in  his  pouch,  or  when  he  was  actually 
in  the  spunging-house  or  the  Fleet — migrations 
which  occurred  to  him,  on  an  average,  twice 
a  year.  He  could  generally  sell  what  he  bad 
positively  written,  but  no  one  would  engage  him 
beforehand.  Magazines  and  other  periodicals 
were  very  glad  to  have  his  articles,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  were  anonymous ;  and  his  style 
was  not  necessarily  detected,  for  he  could  vary 
it  with  the  facility  of  a  practiced  pen.  Audley 
Egerton  continued  his  best  supporter,  for  there 
were  certain  questions  on  which  no  one  wrote 
with  such  force  as  John  Burley— questions  con- 
nected with  the  metaphysics  of  politics,  such  as 
law  reform  and  economical  science.  And 
Audley  Egerton  was  the  only  man  John  Burley 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  serve,  and  for 
whom  he  would  give  up  a  drinking  bout  and  do 
tatk-work ;  for  John  Burley  was  grateful  by 
nature,  and  he  felt  that  Egerton  had  really  tried 


to  befriend  him.  Indeed,  it  was  true,  as  he  had 
stated  to  Leonard  by  the  Brent,  that,  even  after 
he  had  resigned  his  desk  in  the  London  office, 
he  had  had  the  offer  of  an  appointment  in 
Jamaica,  and  a  place  in  India  from  the  Minister. 
But  probably  there  were  other  charms  then  thao 
those  exercised  by  the  one-eyed  perch  that  kept 
him  to  the  neighborhood  of  London.  With  all 
his  grave  faults  of  character  and  conduct,  John 
Burley  was  not  without  the  fine  qualities  of  a 
large  nature.  He  was  most  resolutely  his  own 
enemy,  it  is  true,  but  he  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  any  one  else^s.  Even  when  he  criticised 
some  more  fortunate  writer,  he  was  good-humor- 
ed in  his  very  satire :  he  bad  no  bile,  no  enfy. 
And  as  for  freedom  from  malignant  personali- 
ties, he  might  have  been  a  model  to  all  critics. 
I  must  except  politics,  however,  for  in  these  bo 
could  be  rabid  and  savage.  He  had  a  passion 
for  independence,  which,  though  pushed  to  ex- 
cess, was  not  without  grandeur.  No  lick-plat- 
ter, no  parasite,  no  toadeater,  no  literary  beg- 
gar, no  hunter  after  patronage  and  subscriptions; 
even  in  his  dealings  with  Audley  Egerton,  he  in- 
sisted on  naming  the  price  for  his  labors.  He 
took  a  price,  because,  as  the  papers  required  by 
Audley  demanded  much  reading  and  detail, 
which  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  he  considered 
himself  entitled  fairly  to  something  more  than 
the  editor  of  the  journal,  wherein  the  papers  ap- 
peared, was  in  the  habit  of  giving.  But  he  as- 
sessed this  extra  price  himself,  and  as  he  would 
have  done  to  a  bookseller.  And  when  in  debt 
and  in  prison,  though  he  knew  a  line  to  Egerton 
would  have  extricated  him,  he  never  wrote  that 
line.  He  would  depend  alone  on  his  pen — dip- 
ped it  hastily  in  the  ink,  and  scrawled  himself 
free.  The  most  debased  point  about  him  was 
certainly  the  incorrigible  vice  of  drinking,  and 
with  it  the  usual  concomitant  of  that  vice — ^the 
love  of  low  company.  To  be  King  of  the  Bohe- 
mians— to  dazzle  by  his  wild  humor,  and  some- 
times to  exalt  by  his  fanciful  eloquence,  the 
rude  gross  natures  that  gathered  round  him — 
this  was  a  royalty  that  repaid  him  for  all  sacri- 
fice of  solid  dignity ;  a  foolscap  crown  that  he 
would  not  have  changed  for  an  emperor^s  diadem. 
Indeed,  to  appreciate  rightly  the  talents  of  John 
Burley,  it  was  necessary  to  hear  him  talk  on  such 
occasions.  As  a  writer,  after  all,  he  was  only  ca- 
pable now  of  unequal  desultory  efforts.  But  as  a 
talker,  in  his  own  wild  way,  he  was  original  and 
matchless.  And  the  gift  of  talk  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  gifts  a  man  can  possess  for  bis  own 
sake — the  applause  is  so  immediate,  and  gained 
with  so  little  labor.  Lower,  and  lower,  and 
lower  had  sunk  John  Burley,  not  only  iu  the 
opinion  of  all  who  knew  his  name,  but  in  the 
habitual  exercise  of  his  talents.  And  this  seemed 
willfully — from  choice.  He  would  write  for 
some  unstamped  journal  of  the  populace,  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  law,  for  pence,  when  he  ceuld 
have  got  pounds  from  journals  of  high  repute. 
He  was  very  fond  of  scribbling  off  penny  bal- 
lads, and  then  standing  in  the  street  to  hear 
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them  sung.  He  actually  ooce  made  himself  the 
poet  of  an  advertising  ,tailor,  and  enjoyed  it  ex- 
cessively. But  that  did  not  last  long,  for  John 
Burley  was  a  Pittite — not  a  Tory,  he  used  to  say, 
but  a  Pittite.  And  if  you  had  heard  him  talk  of 
Pitt,  you  would  never  have  known  what  to  make 
of  that  great  statesman.  He  treated  him  as  the 
German  commentators  do  Shakspeare,  and  in- 
vested him  with  all  imaginary  meanings  and 
objects,  that  would  have  turned  the  grand  prac- 
tical man  into  a  Sibyl.  Well,  he  was  a  Pittite  ^ 
the  tailor  a  fanatic  for  Thelwall  and  Cobbett. 
Mr.  Burley  wrote  a  poem,  wherein  Britannia 
appeared  to  the  tailor,  complimented  him  highly 
on  the  art  he  exhibited  in  adorning  the  persons 
of  her  sons ;  and,  bestowing  upon  him  a  gigantic 
mantle,  said  that  he,  and  he  alone,  might  be 
enabled  to  fit  it  to  the  shoulders  of  living  men. 
The  rest  of  the  poem  was  occupied  in  Mr.  Snip's 
unavailing  attempts  to  adjust  this  mantle  to  the 
eminent  politicians  of  the  day,  when,  just  as  he 
had  sunk  down  in  despair,  Britannia  reappeared 
to  him,  and  consoled  him  with  the  information 
that  he  had  done  all  mortal  man  could  do,  and 
that  she  had  only  desired  to  convince  pigmies 
that  no  human  art  could  adjust  to  their  propor- 
tions the  mantle  of  William  Pitt.  Sic  itur  ad 
a$ira.  She  went  back  to  the  stars,  mantle  and 
all.  Mr.  Snip  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  this 
allegorical  effusion,  and  with  wrathful  shears  cut 
the  tie  between  himself  and  his  poet. 

Thus,  then,  the  reader  has,  we  trust,  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  John  Burley — a  specimen  of  his 
genus,  not  very  common  in  any  age,  and  now 
happily  almost  extinct,  since  authors  of  all 
degrees  share  in  the  general  improvement  in 
order,  economy,  and  sober  decorum,  which  has 
obtained  in  the  national  manners.  Mr.  Prickett, 
though  entering  into  less  historical  detail  than 
we  have  done,  conveyed  to  Leonard  a  toler- 
ably accurate  notion  of  the  man,  represent- 
ing him  as  a  person  of  great  powers  and 
learning,  who  had  thoroughly  thrown  himself 
away. 

Leonard  did  not,  however,  see  how  much  Mr. 
Burley  himself  was  to  be  blamed  for  his  waste 
of  life ;  he  could  not  conceive  a  man  of  genius 
voluntarily  seating  himself  at  the  lowest  step  in 
the  social  ladder.  He  rather  supposed  he  had 
been  thrust  down  there  by  Necessity. 

And  when  Mr.  Prickett^  concluding,  said, 
"Well,  I  should  think  Burley  would  cure  you 
of  the  desire  to  be  an  author  even  more  than 
Chatterton,"  the  young  man  answered  gloomily, 
"  Perhaps,"  and  turned  to  the  book-shelves. 

With  Mr.  Prickett's  consent,  Leonard  was 
released  earlier  than  usual  from  his  task,  and  a 
little  before  sunset  he  took  his  way  to  High- 
gate.  He  was  fortunately  directed  to  take  the 
new  road  by  the  Regent's  Park,  and  so  on 
tbrough  a  very  green  and  smiling  country.  The 
walk,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  and,  above  all,  when  he  had  got  half-way, 
the  solitude  of  the  road,  served  to  rouse  him 
from  his  stern  and  sombre  meditations.    And 


when  he  came  into  the  lane  overhung  with  chest- 
nut trees,  and  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Helen's 
watchful  and  then  brightening  face,  as  she  stood 
by  the  wicket,  and  under  the  shadow  of  cool 
murmurous  boughs,  the  blood  rushed  gayly 
through  his  veins,  and  his  heart  beat  loud  and 
gratefully. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

She  drew  him  into  the  garden  with  such  true 
childlike  joy ! 

Now  behold  them  seated  in  the  arbor^a  per- 
fect bower  of  sweets  and  blL^^^iums  ;  ibq  wilder- 
ness of  roof-tops  and  spires  ^irctebing  below, 
broad  and  far ;  London  seen  dim  and  silent)  0»  In 
a  dream. 

She  took  his  hat  from  his  brow9  gently^  and 
looked  him  in  the  face  with  leAdul,  p^nctmimg 
eyes. 

She  did  not  say,  *^  You  are  changed."  She 
said,  "Why,  why  did  I  leave  you?"  and  then 
turned  away. 

"Never  mind  me,  Helen.  I  am  man,  and 
rudely  bom — speak  of  yourself.  This  lady  is 
kind  to  you,  then?" 

"Does  she  not  let  me  see  you?  Oh!  very 
kind — and  look  here." 

Helen  pointed  to  fruits  and  cakes  set  out  on 
the  table.     "  A  feast,  brother." 

And  she  began  to  press  her  hospitality  with 
pretty  winning  ways,  more  playful  than  was 
usual  to  her,  and  talking  very  fast,  and  with 
forced  but  silvery  laughter. 

By  degrees  she  stole  him  from  his  gloom  and 
reserve  j  and,  though  he  could  not  reveal  to  her 
the  cause  of  his  bitterest  sorrow,  he  owned  that 
he  had  suffered  much.  He  would  not  have 
owned  that  to  another  living  being.  And  then, 
quickly  turning  from  this  brief  confession,  with 
assurances  that  the  worst  was  over,  he  sought 
to  amuse  her  by  speaking  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance with  the  perch-fisher.  But  when  he  spoke 
of  this  man  with  a  kind  of  reluctant  admiration, 
mixed  with  compassionate  yet  gloomy  interest, 
and  drew  a  grotesque  though  subdued  sketch  of 
the  wild  scene  in  which  he  had  been  spectator, 
Helen  grew  alarmed  and  grave. 

"Oh,  brother,  do  not  go  there  again— do  not 
see  more  of  this  bad  man." 

"  Bad ! — no  I  Hopeless  and  unhappy,  he  has 
stooped  to  stimulants  and  oblivion  j  but  you  can 
not  understand  these  things,  my  pretty  preach- 
er." 

"  Yes  I  do,  Leonard.  What  is  the  difierence 
between  being  good  and  bad  ?  The  good  do  not 
yield  to  temptations,  and  the  bad  do." 

The  definition  was  so  simple  and  so  wise  that 
Leonard  was  more  struck  with  it  than  he  might 
have  been  by  the  most  elaborate  sermon  by  Par- 
son Dale. 

"  I  have  often  murmured  to  myself  since  I  lost 
you,  *  Helen  was  my  good  angel ;'  say  on.  For 
my  heart  is  dark  to  myself,  and  while  yon  speak 
light  seems  to  dawn  on  it." 
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Thb  praise  so  confused  Helen  that  she  was 
long  before  she  could  obey  the  command  annex- 
ed to  it.  But,  by  little  and  little,  words  came 
to  both  more  frankly.  And  then  he  told  her  the 
sad  tale  of  Chatterton,  and  waited,  anxioas  to 
hear  her  comments. 

*'WelV  he  said,  seeing  that  she  remained 
silent,  '^  how  can  /  hope,  when  this  mighty 
genius  labored  and  despaired?  What  did  he 
want,  save  birth  and  fortune,  and  (riends,  and 
human  justice.'' 

"  Did  he  pray  to  God  ?"  said  Helen,  drying 
her  tears< 

Again  Leonard  was  startled.  In  reading  the 
life  of  Chatterton,  he  had  not  much  noted  the 
skepticism,  assumed  or  real  of  the  ill-fated  as- 
pirer  to  earthly  immortality.  At  Helenas  ques- 
tion, that  skepticism  struck  him  forcibly. 

«  Why  do  you  ask  that,  Helen  ?" 

"  Because,  when  we  pray  often,  we  grow  so 
very,  very  patient,"  answered  the  child.  "  Per- 
haps, had  he  been  patient  a  few  months  more, 
all  would  have  been  won  by  him,  as  it  will  be 
by  youj  brother ;  for  you  pray,  and  you  will  be 
patient." 

Leonard  bowed  his  head  in  deep  thought,  and 
this  time  the  thought  was  not  gloomy.  Then 
out  from  that  awful  life  there  glowed  another 
passage,  which  before  he  had  not  heeded  duly, 
but  regarded  rather  as  one  of  the  darkest  mys- 
teries in  the  fate  of  Chatterton. 

At  the  very  time  the  despairing  poet  had 
locked  himself  up  in  his  garret,  to  dismiss  his 
soul  from  its  earthly  ordeal,  his  genius  had  just 
found  its  way  into  the  light  of  renown.  Good 
and  learned  and  powerful  men  were  preparing 
to  serve  and  save  him.  Another  year — nay, 
perchance  another  month — and  he  might  have 
stood  acknowledged  and  sublime  in  the  foremost 
fjpont  of  his  age. 

"  Oh,  Helen  !"  cried  Leonard,  raising  his 
brows  from  which  the  cloud  had  passed,  ^  why, 
indeed,  did  you  leave  me  ?" 

Helen  started  in  her  turn  as  he  repeated  this 
regret,  and  in  her  turn  grew  thoughtful.  At 
length  she  asked  him  if  he  had  written  for  the 
box  which  had  belonged  to  her  father,  and  been 
left  at  the  inn. 

And  Leonard,  though  a  little  chafed  at  what 
he  thought  a  childish  interruption  to  themes  of 
graver  interest,  owned  with  self-reproach  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  do  so.  Should  he  not  write 
now  to  order  the  box  to  be  sent  to  her  at  Miss 
Starke's. 

"  No ;  let  it  be  sent  to  you.  Take  care  of  it. 
I  should  like  to  know  that  something  of  mine 
is  with  you;  and  perhaps  I  may  not  stay  here 
long." 

"  Not  stay  here  ?  That  you  must,  my  dear 
Helen — at  least  as  long  as  Mi»s  Starke  will 
keep  you,  and  is  kind.  By-and-by  (added  Leon- 
ard, with  something  of  his  former  sanguine  tone) 
I  may  yet  make  my  way,  and  we  shall  have  our 


cottage  to  ourselves.  But — Oh  Hel^n ! — ^I  for- 
jjot — you  wmmded  me;  you  left  your  money 
with  me.  I  only  found  it  in  my  drawers  tlra 
other  day.    Fie  I — I  have  brought  it  back." 

"  It  was  not  mine— it  is  yours.  We  were  to 
share  together — ^yoa  paid  all;  and  how  can  I 
want  it  here  too  ?" 

But  Leonard  was  obstinate;  and  as  Helen 
moumiully  received  back  all  that  of  fortune  her 
iather  had  bequeathed  to  her,  a  tall  fenoale  figure 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  arbor,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  that  scattered  all  sentiment  to  the  winds, 
*^  Young  man,  it  is  time  to  go." 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

"  ALftEADT !"  said  Helen,  with  faltering  ac- 
cents, as  she  crept  to  Miss  Starke's  side  while 
Leonard  rose  and  bowed.  *'  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you,  madam,"  said  be,  with  the  grace  that 
comes  from  all  refinement  of  idea,  "  for  allowing 
me  to  see  Miss  Helen.  Do  not  let  me  abUM 
your  kindness."  Miss  Starke  seemed  struek 
with  his  look  and  manner,  and  made  a  stiff  half 
courtesy. 

A  form  more  rigid  than  Mim  Starke's  it  was 
hard  to  conceive.  She  was  like  the  grim  white 
woman  in  the  nursery  ballads.  Yet,  apparently, 
there  was  a  good  nature  in  allowing  the  stranger 
to  enter  her  trim  garden,  and  providing  for  him 
and  her  little  charge  those  fruits  and  cakes, 
which  belied  her  aspect.  "  May  I  go  with  him 
to  the  gate  ?"  whispered  Helen,  as  Leonard  had 
already  passed  up  the  path. 

"You  may,  child;  but  do  not  loiter.  And 
then  come  back,  and  lock  up  the  eakes  and 
cherries,  or  Patty  will  get  at  them." 

Helen  ran  after  Leonard. 

"  Write  to  me  brother — ^write  to  me ;  and  do 
not,  do  not  be  friends  with  this  man,  who  took 
you  to  that  wicked,  wicked  place." 

"  Oh,  Helen,  I  go  from  you  strong  enough  to 
brave  worse  dangers  than  that,"  said  Leonard 
almost  gayly. 

They  kissed  each  other  at  the  little  wicket 
gate,  and  parted. 

Leonard  walked  home  tinder  the  summer 
moonlight,  and  on  entering  his  chamber,  looked 
first  at  his  rose-tree.  The  leaves  of  jresterday's 
flowers  lay  strewn  round  it;  but  the  tree  had 
put  forth  new  buds. 

"Nature  ever  restores,"  said  the  young  man. 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  added,  "Is  it  that 
Nature  is  very  patient?" 

His  sleep  that  night  was  not  broken  by  the 
fearful  dreams  he  had  lately  known.  He  rose 
refreshed,  and  went  his  way  to  his  day's  work 
— ^not  stealing  along  the  less  crowded  paths,  but 
with  a  firm  step,  through  the  throng  of  men. 
Be  bold,  adventurer — thou  hast  more  to  suffer ! 
Wilt  thou  sink?  I  look  into  thy  heart,  and  I 
can  not  answer. 

(TO  Bl  OONTtinrSD.) 
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ITNITED  STATES. 

ELECTIONS  for  membere  of  Congress,  and  other 
officers,  have  been  held,  daring  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  following  States :  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas,  entitled  in  all  to  50  representatiTes.  These 
States  are  now  represented  by  19  Whigs  and  31 
Democrats.  From  the  returns  that  have  come  to 
hand  up  to  the  day  when  we  close  our  Record  for 
the  month  (August  18X  it  appears  that  in  these  States 
the  MThigs  Ibse  one  and  gain  two  members  of  Cchi- 
gress.  The  States  which  had  previously  elected 
representatives  have  144  members,  of  whom  61  are 
Whigs  and  83  Democrats.  The  States  which  have 
still  to  choose  are  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
Viiginia,  Maryland,  and  California,  which  are  en- 
titled to  39  representatives.  The  delegation  of  these 
States  in  the  last  Congress  stood  9  Whigs  to  30 
Democrats.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  will 
be  a  large  Democratic  majority  in  the  next  Congress. 
The  results  of  the  recent  elections,  as  far  as  we  axe 
able  to  give  them,  are  as  follows,  liable,  however,  to 
correction,  in  one  or  two  instances,  from  the  official 
returns.  In  Kentucky,  Lazarus  W.  Powsll,  Dem- 
ocrat, is  elected  Goveroor,  by  a  small  majority ;  the 
Whig  candidate  for  Lieutenant-gov.,  J.  B.  Thomp- 
son, is  elected.  Both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
are  Whig,  which  secures  a  Senator  from  that  party 
ia  1853,  when  the  term  of  Mr.  Underwood  expires, 
and  another  in  place  of  Mr.  Clay,  should  he  resign 
his  seat,  as  is  confidently  asserted  to  be  his  purpose. 
'The  Congressional  delegation  stands  five  of  each 
party ;  a  Democratic  gain  of  one  member.  In  /n* 
dittna  the  Whigs  have  chosen  two,  and  the  Demo- 
crats eight  members  of  Congress,  a  Whig  gain  of  one. 
The  Legislature  is  Democratic,  by  a  large  majority. 
In  Alabama  the  main  contest  was  between  the  Union 
and  Secession  parties.  Hbnrt  W.  Collxbb,  Demo- 
crat, who  maintains  that  a  State  has  the  right  to  secede, 
is  re-elected  Governor,  without  any  regular  opposi- 
tion. The  Legislature  is  Union  by  a  decided  major- 
ity. The  Congressional  delegation  consists  of  five 
Unionists,  of  whom  two  are  Whigs  and  three  Demo- 
crats ;  and  two  Secessionist  Democrats.  In  North 
Caroima  the  membera  elected  to  Congress  consist  of 
six  Whigs,  of  whom  one  is  a  Secessionist ;  and  three 
Democrats,  of  whom  two  are  Secessionists.  In  Ttn- 
netsee  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  Whig,  is  elected  Gover- 
nor, over  the  present  Democratic  incumbent.  The 
Congressional  delegation  consists  of  five  Whigs  and 
six  Democrats ;  a  Whig  gain  of  one.  The  Legisla- 
ture is  said  to  be  Whig,  which  will  secure  to  that 
party  the  choice  of  a  Senator  in  place  of  Mr.  Tubnet, 
Democrat,  whoee  term  expires  this  year. 

The  Cuban  insurrection  has  caused  considerable 
excitement,  more  especially  at  the  South.  General 
Lopez  addressed  a  public  meeting  at  New  Orieans 
on  the  26th  of  July.  Expeditions  in  aid  of  the  Cu- 
bans are  reported  to  have  sailed  from  Florida  and 
New  Orleans.  Among  the  adventurera  are  named 
a  number  of  the  Hungarian  refugees. 

We  have  sedulously  guarded  against  suffering  our 
Monthly  Record  to  assume  the  character  of  a  chron- 
icle of  crime.  But  w»  can  not  omit  noticing  the 
enormous  increase  of  crime,  especially  of  oflfenses 
committed  with  violence,  during  the  last  few  months. 
The  extraordinary  number  of  immigrants  who  have 
landed  in  our  countiy  for  some  months  post  begins 
to  produce  the  effect  upon  our  criminal  statistics 
which  was  to  be  apprehended.  •  It  will  be  observed 
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that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  arrested  foi 
crimes  are  of  foreign  origin.  The  number  of  commit 
ments  to  the  New  York  City  prison  during  the  month 
of  July  was  1782,  of  whom  361  were  of  native,  and 
1421  of  foreign  birth.  The  statistics  of  the  Alms 
House  present  a  similar  proportion  of  foreigners. 

The  crops,  taking  the  whole  country  together,  are 
represented  as  imusually  abundant  the  present  sea 
son.  There  are,  however,  some  in^portant  excep 
tions.  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  throughout  a 
large  part  of  the  South,  the  maize  has  suffered  se- 
verely from  drought,  and  a  very  scanty  return  is  an- 
ticipated The  tobacco  crop  in  the  same  States,  is 
Said  to  be  very  deficient.  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
taking  the  whole  cotton  crop  together,  it  will  fall 
short  of  the  usual  quantity,  though  in  many  local- 
ities the  reports  are  favorable.  In  Louisiana,  the 
sugar  plantations  suffered  greatly  from  the  overflow 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
which  is  reported  to  have  affected  one-third  of  the 
sugar-estates ;  since  this,  the  cane  has  been  injured 
by  the  drought.  With  these  important  exceptions, 
the  harvest  is  reported  to  be  abundant,  almost  be- 
yond precedent.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  New 
York,  and  the  wheat-growing  portions  of  the  West. 
From  almost  the  entire  extent  of  our  frontier  ter- 
ritories we  have  accounts  of  Indian  hostilities.  In 
Texas  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  terribly  an- 
noyed by  their  depredations.  The  Seminoles,  trans- 
planted to  the  Mexican  frontier  some  yeara  since, 
have  shown  a  diiposition  hostile  to  the  Mexicans, 
and  as  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  repress  their 
ravages,  no  little  annoyance  is  anticipated  in  con- 
nection with  them.  In  New  Mexico  the  Camanches, 
Navajoes,  and  Pueblos  have  committed  numerous 
acts  of  hostility,  and  the  protection  of  the  whites 
will  demand  the  utmost  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
now  military  commandant.  Parties  of  emigrants 
proceeding  overland  to  Oregon  have  been  stopped  by 
the  wandering  tribes,  and  contributions  demanded 
for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  their  cotintry. 
In  Oregon  hostilities  have  broken  out  with  fresh 
violence.  The  latest  arrivals  bring  accounts  of  a 
number  of  hostile  engagements,  attacks,  and  massa- 
cres. In  California  difficulties  are  by  no  means  at 
an  end.  Large  numbers  of  the  Indians  refuse  to 
enter  into  peaceful  arrangements,  and  continue  their 
depredations. 

In  South  Caroima  a  large  meeting  was  held  at 
Charleston,  on  the  29th  of  July,  of  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  resistance, 
and  opposed  to  separate  State  action,  under  present 
circumstances.  John  Rutledoe,  Esq.,  was  chosen 
chairman.  A  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  Lanodon 
Cheves,  approving  the  object  of  the  meeting,  assert- 
ing the  right  of  secession,  but  affirming  that  it  would 
not  be  **a  moral  or  social  one  on  the  part  of  one 
Southern  State  in  reference  to  sister  States  at  the 
South.**  He  thought  that  South  Carolina  ought  to 
secede,  but  not  alone ;  and  that  a  union  in  favor  of 
secession  would  take  place. .  A  letter  from  Hon.  J. 
L.  Obb  was  also  read,  reflecting  in  severe  terms 
upon  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  "  actionists**  to-  . 
ward  the  "  co-operationists,**  as  affording  a  "  beauti- 
ful commentary**  on  their  desire  "that  harmony  may 
be  preserved  throtighout  the  State ;"  which  was  "the 
harmony  which  the  wolf  gives  the  lamb.'*  He  said, 
that  "  when  an  issue  oould  be  made,  these  self-ap- 
pointed leaders  would  be  routed,  overwhelmed  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  rebuking  their  temerity." 
The  people  of  the  mountain  districts  "  were  nearly 
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all  Ksdy  for  resiatance  to  the  Clay  Gomproouae; 
but  they  were  yet  to  be  conrinced  that  they  had 
more  courage  and  patriotism  than  their  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  neighbors.**  A  series  of  resoltttions 
was  passed,  declaring  that  the  measures  of  the  Federal 
Ooyemment,  taken  hi  connection  with  the  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  at  the  North,  showed  a  settled  par- 
pose  to  deprive  the  Southern  States  of  their  rank  as 
equals  in  the  Confederacy ;  and  tended  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated 
government ;  and  that  the  time  had  therefore  come 
when  the  Union  ought  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  South- 
ern Confederacy  formed ;  but  that  they  would  still 
willingly  give  trial  to  any  scheme  proposed  by  the 
South,  short  of  dissolution,  for  reinstating  them  in 
their  rights.  That,  as  the  subject  of  controversy  con- 
cerned all  the  Southern  States  as  much  as  South 
Carolina,  the  true  policy  to  be  observed  was  concert 
of  action ;  and  that  separate  State  action  was  to  be 
deprecated  as  tending  to  alienate  the  other  States 
and  thus  "  prevent  the  formation  of  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy;^ delay  would  insure  the  co-operation  of 
the  other  States ;  while  separate  action  would  place 
South  Carolina  in  the  position  of  a  foreign  country ; 
in  which  case  the  laws  preventing  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  the  United  States  would  subject  her 
"practically  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  its  worst 
form."  Separate  action  would  be  "  not  only  abortive 
as  a  measure  of  deliverance,  but  if  not  utterly  suici- 
dal in  its  eflfects,  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
the  stability  of  oxir  institutions.**  The  right  of  se- 
cession was  aflSrmed  to  be  essential  to  State  sover- 
eignty. The  i^proaching  Stato  Convention  was  in- 
voked to  take  measures  to  bring  about  a  Southern 
Confederacy ;  and,  meanwhile,  to  defoie  the  relation 
which  South  Carolina  should  hold  to  the  Federal 
Government  Messrs.  Butlir  and  Bainwrll, 
United  States  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  spoke 
in  opposition  to  separate  State  action;  the  latter 
argued  the  inability  of  the  State  to  sustain  henelf 
singly  in  a  contest  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  showed  the  folly  of  looking  for  countenance  and 
Aid  to  Great  Britain.  A  resolution  was  offered  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  treason  for  any  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  to  oppose  the  authorities  of  the  Stato, 
«heald  they  decide  upon  secession.  This  was  laid 
upon  the  table  by  a  decided  majority.  On  the  even- 
ing |«eceding  this  meeting,  the  same  hall  was  occu- 
pied by  a  meeting  of  Southern  Rights  Associations, 
at  which,  after  speeches  from  Hon.  R.  B.  Rhbtt, 
and  others,  resolutions  were  adopted  affirming  that 
South  Carolina  could  "  wait  for  no  new  issue  to  be 
presented ;  and  failing  in  a  reasonable  time  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  other  Southern  States,  should 
'^  withdraw  alone  from  the  Union.**  Judge  Rice  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  ensuing 
day,  and  denounced  a  writer  in  the  Charluton.  Cou- 
rier *'  who  has  had  the  audacity  to  tell  us  that  the 
South  has  no  cause  of  complaint  whatever.**  He 
likewise  exhorted  South  Carolina  to  "retain  her 
ancient  rights,  once  triumphantly  asserted  on  the 
bmdcs  of  the  Runnymede.** 

In  Virginia^  the  Contention  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose, after  a  session  of  eight  months,  have  framed  a 
Constitution  for  the  State,  which  is  to  be  voted  upon 
by  the  people  on  the  23d  of  October.  We  make  the 
following  abstract  of  its  leading  provisions :  Every 
free  white  male  citizen,  of  the  age  of  21  yean,  who 
has  resided  two  years  in  the  State,  and  one  year  in 
the  district  where  he  offers  his  vote,  has  the  right 
of  suffrage.  The  General  Assembly  is  to  consist  of 
a  House  of  Delegates  of  152  members,  and  a  Senate 
of  50,  apportioned  between  the  sections  of  the  State, 


by  aoomptomiae,  of  which  we  have  given  an  aceomit 
in  previous  Numben  of  our  Record.  No  penon 
holding  a  lucrative  office,  no  priest  of  any  religioos 
denomination,  no  salaried  officer  of  any  banking  com- 
pany, no  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  is  eligibls 
for  election  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Goremor 
is  chosen  by  popular  vote,  for  fonr  years,  and  can  not 
be  elected  for  two  successive  terras.  Judges  art 
elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  eight  and  twrive 
years.  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  a  Board  6f 
Public- Works,  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly. 
All  elections  are  to  be  vnd  voce;  dumb  persofia  only 
to  be  entitled  to  vote  by  ballot.  Taxation  to  be  «< 
vaiorem ;  slaves  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  be  ex* 
empt ;  those  over  that  age  to  be  taxed  for  an  amoam 
not  exceeding  that  levied  upon  900  acres  of  land ; 
white  males  over  21  years  of  age  to  pay  a  capitation 
tax  equal  to  that  upon  200  acres  of  land ;  incomes^ 
salaries,  and  licenses  may  be  taxed  at  the  discretiim 
of  the  Legislature.  One  half  of  the  capitation  tax 
upon  white  males  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  primary  education.  The  liability  to  the  State  of 
any  inooqwrated  company  can  not  be  released.  Th« 
credit  of  the  State  can  not  be  pledged  for  the  Mt» 
of  any  corporation.  Lotteries  are  prohibited.  Di- 
yoreea  to  be  granted  by  the  oourts.  Laws  to  be 
passed  prxmding  for  the  registration  of  voters,  and 
of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  of  both  whites  and 
blacks ;  sjod  for  taking  a  census  of  the  State,  at  is- 
tervab  of  five  years  from  the  dates  of  the  United 
States  census.  Laws  may  be  passed  disqualifying 
those  taking  part  in  a  duel,  either  as  principals  or 
seconds,  from  holding  any  office  whatsoever  of  traat 
or  emolument  under  the  Commonwealth ;  but  no  such 
law  to  have  any  retrospectrre  action.  Laws  may  be 
passed  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  the  free  colored  population,  by  removal  or  otheT^ 
wise.  Emancipated  slaves  can  not  remain  more  than 
twelve  months  in  the  Commonwealth,  under  penalty 
of  being  reduced  again  to  slavery.  The  Constitution 
was  adopted  in  the  Convention  by  a  vote  of  75  to  33; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  tfa* 
people ;  as  the  feature  in  it  which  allows  those  wbe 
have  not  the  right  of  suffrage  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution,  to  vote  upon  the  question  whether  thia 
right  shall  be  extended,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  carry  it  by  a  large  majority.  The  number  of  mem^ 
hers  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was  increased  frora 
150,  as  was  at  first  agreed  upon,  to  152,  by  giving  an 
additional  member  to  the  Eastern  county  of  Fau- 
quier, which  had  remonstrated  against  the  apportion- 
ment, and  instructed  its  delegates  in  the  Convention 
to  vote  against  the  Constitution  unless  two  members, 
instead  of  one,  were  conceded  to  it  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  an  additional  member  allowed  to  the  Western 
county  of  Monroe;  so  that  there  still  remains  a 
Western  majority  of  14  in  the  House,  and  of  4  in 
joint  ballot. 

In  Ohio  the  Democratie  State  Convention  met  at 
Columbus,  August  6.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in 
favor  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State,  as  em- 
bodying the  **  principles  cardinal  in  the  Democratia 
faith :  The  election  of  all  officers  by  the  people ;  tha 
limitation  of  State  indebtedness,  and  a  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt  which  exists ;  equal  taxa- 
tion ;**  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  Lt^lature ; 
and  provisions  for  repeal.  The  resolutions  on  na- 
tionaJ  affain  passed  hy  the  Democratic  Conventions 
of  1848  and  1850,  are  approved.  The  present  Na- 
tional Administration  is  charged  with  reckless  ex- 
penditore,  violation  of  pledges,  and  indiscriminate 
proscription.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
ventions which  have 'been  held  in  other  $tates,  no 
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I'lesolutions  were  paased  bearing  upon  the  Ct>mpromi86 
meaaures.  Hon.  Reuben  Wood  waa  nominated  by 
icolamation  for  re-election  aa  6ov«mor,  and  Hon. 
Wk.  If  bdill  for  Lieutenant-governor. 

From  CaUfamia  we  have  full  intelligence  np  to 
Jvlf  14.  It  reacheg  ua  by  the  newly  opened  route 
across  the  Isthmus  through  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
San  Juan  River,  having  been  only  29  days  in  cOming 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  time  may  be  reduced  to  about  Z3  days»  fully 
a  week  less  than  is  required  by  the  Panama  route. 
The  intelligence  is  of  an  extremely  interesting  char- 
acter. The  reports  from  the  mining  districts  main- 
tain the  same  favorable  character ;  but  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  plunder,  by  both  whites  and  Indians  have 
become  most  alarmingly  frequent.  Another  destruc- 
tive conflagration — the  sixth  within  two  years— oc- 
curred at  San  Francisco  on  the  22d  of  June.  Thir- 
teen blocks  of  buildings  were  destroyed,  a  number 
6f  lives  lost,  and  injury  done  to  property  to  a  very 
large  amount  The  accounts  transmitted,  which  are 
doubtless  exaggerated,  state  the  loss  to  be  two  or 
three  millions  of  dollars.  This,  like  thb  previous 
conflagration,  is  stated,  apparently  upon  good  grounds, 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  Ho^ilities 
between  the  whites  and  Indians  are  still  'continued. 
Terrence  Bellew  McManus,  one  of  the  Irish  exiles, 
who  had  made  his  escape  firom  New  South  Wales, 
was  welcomed  at  San  Francisco  by  a  public  dinner, 
which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  leading  citizens ; 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  acted  as  chairman.  But  the 
most  interesting  feature  in  the  intelligence  from 
California  is  the  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
taken  to  repress  and  punish  outrages  against  person 
ixkd  property,  by  means  mora  summary  and  sure  than 
those  furnished  by  the  ordinary  administration  of  law. 
In  the  early  part  of  June  it  became  demonstrably 
evident  that  organized  bands  of  malefactors,  com- 
posed of  convicts  from  the  Epglish  penal  settlements, 
and  desperadoes  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were 
leagued  together  for  robbery  and  plunder ;  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  commit  arson  and  murder  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  designs.  The  highest  crimes 
became  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  not  merely 
in  ramote  districts,  but  in  the  towns  and  cities ;  in 
San  Francisco  especially.  Ubder  these  circum-* 
Stances,  a  large  ntimber  of  the  most  valuable  citizens 
organized  themselves  into  a  Committee  of  Vigilance, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  punishment  of  crim- 
inals, at  all  hazards.  They  opened  a  room,  at  which 
a  certain  number  of  the  members,  detailed  for  the 
purpose,  wera  to  be  present  day  and  night.  When 
any^fliense  came  to  their  notice  which,  in  their 
opinion,  called  for  the  interference  of  the  Conmiittee, 
all  the  membera  were  to  be  summoned  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell.  The  members  all  pledged  themselves  to 
carry  into  execution  the  sentence  of  the  majority  of 
the  body  so  convened.  The  Committee  soon  had 
occasion  to  inaugurate  theij*  administration  by  a 
public  execution,  so  deliberately  performed,  and  so 
unflinchingly  atowed,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
full  determination  to  carry  their  designs  into  effect 
On  the  10th  of  June  an  English  cbnvict  firom 
Botany  Bay,  who  gave  his  name  as  Jenkins,  or  Jen- 
'nings,  was  arrested  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  a  safe 
which  he  had  stolen.  He  was  brought  before  the 
Committee,  by  whom  he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  This  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution  the  aame  night  in  the  public  square. 
The  coroner's  jury,  who  held  an  inquest  upon  the 
body,  named  nine  members  of  the  Committee  as 

rcially  and  directly  implicated  in  the  execution, 
card  was  immediately  iscued,  signed  by  nearly 


200  persons,  avowing  that  they,  as  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance,  were  all  participators  in  the 
transaction,  equally  with  those  whose  names  had  been 
given  by  the  Coroner's  jury.  The  Committee  went 
on  adding  to  their  numbers,  and  increasing  the  scope 
of  their  operations.  Persons  known  as  escaped  con- 
victs were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  within  five 
days ;  and  afler  a  show  of  resistance,  finding  all  op- 
position useless,  they  complied  with  the  order.  Ves- 
sels arriving  from  the  English  penal  settlements  were 
boarded  in  the  harbor,  and  those  on  board  who  proved 
to  be  escaped  convicts,  were  warned  not  to  land. 
The  Committee  went  on  to  establish  a  central  and 
branch  offices,  organized  a  patrol,  and  raised  funds 
for  carrying  on  their  operations.  Peraons  charged 
with  minor  offenses  were  handed  over  to  the  public 
authorities,  the  Committee  taking  care  to  keep  in 
their  own  hands  the  adjudication  of  those  cases  which 
seemed  to  require  a  prompt  decision,  thus  keeping 
up  the  preMtige  which  they  had  gained  by  their  first 
bold  act  On  the  12th  of  July  a  Sidney  convict 
named  Stuart,  was  brought  before  the  Committee  on 
a  charge  of  robbery.  He  proved  to  be  the  ringleader 
of  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  who  had  long  infested  the 
country.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  summoned  the  public  to  witness  the  act  of 
execution.  The  criminal  was  brought  out,  pinioned, 
and  escorted  by  more  than  500  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  executed  in  broad  day,  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  crowd,  without  show  of  tumult  or  resistance. 
Previoua  to  his  death  he  made  a  long  confession  of 
the  crimes  he  had  committed,  and  implicated  a  num- 
ber of  persons  as  accomplices.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  however  at  vari- 
ance with  the  modes  of  procediure  appropriate  to  a 
community  living  under  a  settled  order  of  things, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  mob-law  or  Lynch-  law, 
as  ordinarily  understood.  It  is  a  summary  mode  of 
self-preservation,  on  the  part  of  the  community,  where 
the  ordinary  forms  of  criminal  law  have  proved  in- 
eflfectual.  That  they  are  inadequate,  the  sUte  of 
things  that  has  grown  up  under  them  abundantly 
demonstrates.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  charge  is 
brought  against  the  Committee  that  in  any  case  Uieir 
proceedii^  have  been  unjust  or  precipitate.  No 
criminal  confederacy  Can  be  a  match  for  an  oraanisa- 
tion  which  proceeds  in  a  manner  so  cool,  inflexible, 
and  unrelenting.  The  arrest  of  every  ddsperado  ren- 
ders his  confederates  noore  i^iprehensive  that  a  clew 
has  been  obtained  to  their  complicity.  PunuhmenI 
follows  so  unerringly  and  speedily  upon  conviction ; 
there  is  so  little  probability  that  provisions  designed 
as  a  protection  for  the  iniu)cent,  can  be  used  aa  a 
shield  for  the  guilty,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
Botany  Bay  and  Sidney  will  appear  as  Paradise  to 
their  fugitive  criminals,  compared  with  California. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  Case,  thti  Vigilance 
Committee,  whose  only  force  ia  derived  fiom  its 
moral  power,  must  be  a  merely  temporary  arrange- 
ment, and  We  hope  the  time  will  not  be  far  distant 
when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  record  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  ceased  to  exist,  along  with  the  state  oi 
things  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  and  the  necessity 
arising  from  which  formed  its  sole  justification.  We 
only  add,  that  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  has  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  urges  upon  the  dtisem 
to  withdraw  from  the  Committee. 

In  New  York  a  joint  call  for  a  State  Convention 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  be  held  at  Sjrraouse  on  the 
10th  of  September,  has  been  issued  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  and  the  State  Connnittees  appointed 
by  the  Sjrracuse  and  Utica  Conventions  last  year. 
These  ComButtees  have  agreed  upon  a  statement  of 
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what  they  believe  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  great 
body  of  the  party  in  the  State,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal :  They  are  in  favor  of  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  government ;  of  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  of  appro- 
priations for  river  and  harbor  improvements ;  of  pro- 
tection to  American  industry  by  a  discriminating 
tariff.  They  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
over  any  territory  where  it  does  not  now  exist; 
while  they  recognize  the  light  of  each  State  to  regu- 
late its  own  municipal  affairs.  They  will  abide  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  as  interpreted  by  the 
proper  tribunals ;  while  they  assert  the  right  of 
discussing  all  laws,  and  seeking  by  constitutional 
means  their  repeal  or  modification ;  but  they  con- 
demn all  attempts  to  resist,  defeat,  or  render  inef- 
fectual any  law,  State  or  National,  constitutionally 
passed.  They  approve  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
National  and  State  Administrations. — Hon.  Greene 
C  Bronson,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  furnished,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  an  elaborate  opinion  respecting  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  lately  passed  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  canals.  He  examines  at  length  the 
grounds  upon  which  its  constitutionality  has  been  de- 
nied, and  pronounces  them  insufficient.  He  says  that 
the  certificates  do  not  constitute  a  debt  against  the 
State,  since  tiiey  are  payable  only  out  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  canal9,  and  the  State  incurs  no  general 
obligation.  It  merely  assumes  a  trust ;  and  can  be  a 
debtor  only  when  chargeable  with  a  breach  of  the 
trust.  Obligation  to  pay  is  essential  to  a  debt ;  and 
aa  the  State  assumes  no  obligation  it  incurs  no  debt. 
The  Constitution  appropriates  the  revenues  of  the 
canals  to  this  enlargement,  in  such  manner  as  the 
LegishUure  shall  direct;  the  Legislature  proposes 
to  anticipate  the  receipt  of  these  revenues  by  trans- 
ferring them  for  ready  money  to  individuals.  The 
provision  that  "  The  remainder  of  the  revenues  of 
said  canals  shall  (in  each  fiscal  year)  be  applied"  to 
the  enlargement,  he  says  must  be  understood  to 
mean  that  the  remainder  accruing  in  each  year  shall 
be  so  applied ;  not  that  the  remainder  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  each  year,  which  would  be  impossible,  for 
the  amount  of  the  remainder  can  not  be  ascertained 
till  after  the  close  of  the  year.  After  examining  in 
detail  all  the  arguments  adduced,  he  says  that  in  his 
opinion  "  Every  thing  has  been  done  which  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  Constitution,  declared  should  be  done ; 
that  it  has  been  done  without  contracting  a  debt,  or 
bringing  any  burden  upon  the  people  ;**  and  that 
therefore  he  **  entertains  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  act  does  not  conflict  with  the  fundamental  law.** 
A  public  dinner  was  given  at  New  York,  July  19, 
to  Archbishop  Huohbs,  to  welcome  him  on  his  return 
firom  Europe.  In  reply  to  complimentary  toasts,  the 
Archbishop  spoke  of  the  honors  which  he  had  re- 
ceived abroad,  as  having  been  rendered  to  him  on 
account  of  the  county  and  city  of  his  residence. 
In  speaking  of  his  own  official  course,  he  referred 
to  the  groimd  he  had  taken  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, denying  that  he  had  interfered  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  any  but  the  members  of  his  own  flock,  in  re- 
spect to  whom  he  never  would  consent  that  educa- 
tion should  be  separated  from  religion,  using  that 
terra  in  its  broadest  sense ;  for  *•  the  religion  of  the 
least  desirable  denomination  in  this  country,  blend- 
ed with  education,  was  better  than  no  religious  teach- 
ing at  all.**  He  spoke  in  terms  of  severe  reprehen- 
sion of  the  present  revolutionary  party  in  Europe, 
who,  he  said,  had  no  claims  to  rank  with  the  found- 
ers of  this  Republic. — Letters  were  read  in  answer 
to  invitations  U>  attend,  from  Messrs.  Clay,  Cass, 


Webster,  Buchanan,  Scott,  Hunt,  Tanbt,  Dix, 
and  Stuart. — Mr.  Clay's  letter  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  should  have  been  glad  by  my  presence  to 
have  demonstrated  my  conviction  that  while  all  sin- 
cere Christians  are  aiming  to  arrive  at  the  suns 
state  of  future  bliss,  no  matter  by  what  road  they 
may  pursue  their  journey  in  this  life — nothing  should 
prevent  those  of  one  denomination  from  manifesting 
all  proper  courtesy  and  honor  to  eminent  piety  and 
devotion  in  another  denomination.** — Mr.  Wbbstcs 
wrote  that  could  he  have  been  present,  he  should 
have  offered  the  following  sentiment :  "  Religious 
toleration  and  charity — Let  all  Christians  remember 
that  they  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.** — 
Among  the  speeches  of  the  evening  was  one  by 
Charles  O'Connor,  Esq.,  of  great  eloquence,  and 
characterized  by  a  broad  and  genial  spirit  of  toler- 
ance, coiKsluding  with  this  sentiment :  **  The  Cath- 
olic Church — May  she  hereafter,  as  ever  heretofore, 
tender  her  faith  to  all  willing  recipients ;  and  force 
upon  mankind  nothing  but  her  charity.** 

We  continue  from  the  August  Number  our  notices 
of  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  principal  col- 
legiate institutions  of  the  country.  At  Harvard  Uni- 
vernty,  on  the  15th  of  July,  Hon.  RuFUs  Choatb 
delivered  before  the  Story  Law  Association  an  ora- 
tion replete  with  the  brilliant  and  ornate  eloquence 
which  characterizes  all  his  publ  ic  efforts.  His  object 
was  to  depict  some  of  the  leading  tendences  of  public 
opinion  at  the  present  time  in  reference  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  law ;  and  to  set  forth  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  the  members  of  the  legal  profession.  Hon.  John 
J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  was  elected  orator  for 
the  next  year ;  substitutes,  Revbrdy  Johnson,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Ooden  Hoffmann,  of  New  York. 
Rev.  Dr.  Spbaoub,  of  Albany,  delivered  the  oration 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  His  subject 
was  "  The  American  Mind — its  Origin  and  Destiny." 
Rev.  John  Pier  font  recited  a  poem  upon  "  Prog- 
ress.** The  graduating  class  numbered  65.  There 
were  also  5  graduates  from  the  Divinity  School.  Ths 
Commencement  exercises  of  HamiUon  College  were 
opened  July  20,  with  a  discourse  by  Prof.  Hopkins 
of  Auburn,  before  the  Society  for  Christian  Research. 
Before  the  different  Literary  Societies  poems  were 
pronounced  by  Rev.  R  H.  Bacon  and  Rev.  H  W. 
Parker,  and  an  address  by  C.  B.  Sbdowick,  Esq^ 
of  Syracuse,  upon  Progress  in  Oeneral  and  Legal 
Reform  in  particular.  William  E.  Robinson,  Esq., 
delivered  an  oration  upon  the  subject  of  "The 
American  People — Who— Whence — and  Whither.** 
In  opposition  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  he  argued 
that  this  country  was  in  no  sense  Anglo-S^xon, 
and  contended  stoutly  that  to  his  own  Celtic  race 
belongs  the  glory  of  forming  the  main  elementary  con- 
stituent of  the  American  people.  G.  P.  R.  James, 
the  Novelist,  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  Harmonies 
of  Science,  in  the  course  of  which  he  incidentally 
spoke  of  his  own  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  John  G.  Saxe  repeated  the 
brilliant  poem  which  he  had  pronounced  a  few  daya 
before  at  the  Commencement  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  The  graduating  class  numbered  381 
At  Rutgers  College  Uie  Baccalaureate  Address  was 
delivered  to  a  graduating  class  of  18  members,  by  th» 
President,  Hon.  Theodore  Frblinohuysen.  The 
various  Literary  Societies  of  the  College  were  ad> 
dressed  by  Waltbr  Rutherford,  Esq.,  of  Jersey 
City,  in  advocacy  of  a  system  of  education  rendered 
more  practical  l^  an  increased  attention  to  natural 
science,  at  the  expense  of  a  diminution  of  the  classic 
element ; — by  Mr.  David  Cole,  on  the  Necessity  of 
Thorouj^  Study  to  the  production  ofa  well  disciplined 
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Mind ; — by  Rev.  E.  Dbpbau,  on  a  Right  Improvement 
of  Tim© ; — and  by  G.  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  who  presented 
tome  comparative  viems  of  the  condition  of  our  own 
and  of  other  countries ;  conceding  tlieir  superiority 
over  us  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  insist- 
ing  uiK>n  countervailing  advantages  on  our  part.  At 
Yale  the  exercises  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
Annual  Commencement  were  opened,  July  2d,  by  the 
Coticio  ad  Clerum^  preached  by  Lyman  Atwatbk, 
D.  D.,  upon  Luther's  favorite  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith.  Danibl  Lord,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  de- 
livered the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society.  His  subject  was  the  Influence  of  the  Pul- 
pit and  the  Bar  upon  the  Community  and  upon  Social 
Progress ;  with  special  reference  to  the  great  politico- 
moral  questions  of  the  day.  Danibl  Webster  was 
clectedorator  for  next  year,  and  Willum  H.  Seward 
substitute.  The  poem  was  pronounced  by  Alfred 
B.  Street.  It  was  a  graceful  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Pilgrims,  as  illustrating  their  love  of  liberty. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  it  was  announced  that 
Professor  Kinoslsy  had  tendered  his  resignation  of 
the  Latin  Professorship,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
long  since  formed,  to  vacate  the  chair  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  connection  with  the 
Faculty  of  Instruction.  The  number  of  graduates 
was  92.  At  DartmotUk  an  unusually  large  concourse 
was  assembled  in  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Webster 
would  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  exercises,  it 
being  the  fiftieth  Commencement  since  his  gradua- 
tion. He  was  not,  however,  present.  The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Gil- 
christ. The  subject  of  this  admirable  oration  was 
Classical  Education  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  Prep- 
aration for  the  duties  of  Active  Life.  In  the  course 
of  an  eloquent  delineation  of  the  Character  of  De- 
mosthenes, as  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  he  said 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  the  man  who  of  all  others 
Imre  most  intellectual  resemblance  to  the  renowned 
Grecian  orator.  Mr.  Saxe,  whose  name  occurs  more 
than  once  in  our  record  of  the  collegiate  exercises 
of  the  year,  delivered  a  poem  upon  "  New  England.". 
It  was  announced  that  the  legacy  of  $50,000  left  to 
the  College  by  Ariel  Chandler,  of  Boston,  one  of 
the  graduates  of  Dartmouth,  to  establish  a  department 
for  instruction  in  practical  science  and  art,  had  been 
paid  to  the  college,  two  years  in  advance  of  the  limit 
allowed  by  the  will  of  the  testator ;  and  that  the  de- 
partment would  soon  be  organized.  The  graduating 
class  consisted  of  43  members.  The  University  of 
Vermont  celebrated  its  Commencement  during  the 
week  beginning  August  2.  The  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon, was  preached  to  a  graduating  class  of  19,  by 
President  Smith.  Apollos,  the  man  "mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,"  was  held  up  as  a  pattern  and  ex- 
emplar for  those  who  were  about  to  commence  the 
battle  of  life.  The  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry 
was  addressed  by  Rev.  Henry  Neill,  of  Lenox, 
Mass.  Hon.  F.  H.  Allen,  of  Boston,  addressed  the 
Associated  Alumni  upon  the  subject  of  Political 
Economy,  not  as  the  mere  science  of  the  production 
and  accumulation  of  material  wealth,  but  in  its  nobler 
aspects,  as  a  distributor  of  it  among  an  entire  people, 
and  as  an  instrument  in  the  formation  of  the  race. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  the  brilliant  Essay- 
ist, addressed  the  Literary  Societies,  depicting  the 
characteristics  of  the  English  Mind,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  orator.  Rev. 
John  Pierpont  recited  a  poem  in  which  the  Yankee 
Character  was  keenly  anatomized.  The  Commende- 
ment  of  the  Wesleyan  Univertity  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  occurred  August  8.  Rev.  Dr.  Chbeter,  of 
New  Vork,  addressed  the  Literary  Societies  upon 


"  The  Elements  of  a  grand  and  permanent  American 
Literature."  Before  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity  a 
poem  was  delivered  by  S.  J.  Pice,  Esq.,  and  an  ora- 
tion upon  "Nationality,  by  W.  G.  Prescott,  Esq. 
An  address  upon  Imagination,  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Bbecher,  and  a  poem  by  John  J.  Saxe,  were  de- 
livered before  the  "  Mystical  Seven."  In  connection 
with  this  Institution  we  notice  the  comparatively 
large  proportion  of  its  Alunmi  who  have  entered  tlw 
clerical  profession,  or  have  become  teachers.  Of  the 
429  graduates,  125  have  become  clergymen,  25  law- 
yers, and  16  physicians ;  4  have  become  presidents 
of  colleges,  18  professors,  34  principals  of  seminaries 
of  learning,  and  72  teachers.  At  Union  College^  the 
Theological  Society  was  addressed  by  Luther  F. 
Beecheb,  D.D.,  upon  the  Choice  of  a  Profession ;  the 
Senate  by  Hon.  Mitchell  Sanford,  on  the  Battle 
of  Life.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  was  by  Rev. 
T.  M.  Clark,  of  Hartford.  E.  P.  Whipple,  the 
Essayist,  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies  the 
oration,  subsequently  repeated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  on  the  English  Mind.  Rev.  Dr.  Hickob, 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Vice-president  of  th6 
College.    The  number  of  graduates  was  76. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union, 
whose  names  were  registered  prior  to  July  30,  it 
5295,  an  increase  of  1732  above  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. — The  plaster-models  of 
the  celebrated  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  by  Thorwaldsbn,  the  marble  copies  of 
which  adorn  the  principal  church  in  Copenhagen, 
have  been  purchased  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  and 
will  be  shortly  exhibited  here.  They  will  be  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  other  works  of  the  great 
Danish  sculptor. — ^A  colossal  statue,  in  bronze,  of 
DbWitt  Clinton,  is  to  be  erected  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  from  a  model  by  H.  K.  Brown. — From 
the  BtiUetin  of  the  Art  Union  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Huntington  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gray,  has  gone 
to  England.  Mr.  Gray'  took  with  him  three  of  his 
paintings  :  The  Wages  of  War  ;  Dolce  far  Niente^  a 
half-length  female  figure ;  and  Quiet  Influences^  a 
cabinet  picture,  representing  a  lady  seated  at  a  win- 
dow surrounded  by  books  and  instruments  of  music 
— ^The  Art  Union  is  in  daily  expectation  of  a  Holy 
Family^  painted  for  it  by  Mr.  Page,  in  Italy.  This 
artist  has  also  shipped  to  this  country  a  Psyche^ 
taken  from  a  bust  by  Powers ;  a  copy  from  Titian^ 
portrait  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino ;  and  a  Slvdy 
of  Florentine  Nature. — Greenouoh's  group  of  the 
Pioneer^  designed  for  the  Ce^itol,  of  which  we  gave 
a  description  some  months  since,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

The  steamer  Atlantic,  the  first  of  the  Collins  line, 
whose  apprehended  loss,  some  eight  months  since, 
caused  such  a  general  feeling  of  anxiety  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  tidings  of  whose  safety  diffused 
such  universal  joy,  has  again  made  her  appearance 
in  our  waters.  She  was  greeted  by  cheers  long  and 
loud  from  a  great  crowd  who  had  assembled  to  bid 
her  welcome.  At  the  hour  of  her  arrival  from  the 
East,  Jenny  Lind  was  approaching  our  city  (rom 
the  North.  The  moment  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer,  she  hastened  to  the  wharf,  to  greet  the 
reappearance  of  the  noble  vessel,  which  conveyed 
her  to  our  shores. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  number  of  immi- 
grants who  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  was 
30,034;  of  whom  about  20,000  were  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  4»KX>  from  Germany,  and  4700 
from  France. 

A  convention  has  been  called  to  me$t  at  Neit 
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Orleans,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking  meaaurai 
for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  railroads,  to  con- 
nect the  States  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  those 
of  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  convention  is  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

A  convention  of  free  people  of  color  has  been  held 
at  Indianapolis,  la.,  to  deliberate  upon  matters  rela- 
ting to  their  interests  and  prospects  as  a  class.  The 
convention  while  insisting  upon  their  right  to  remain 
in  this  countiy,  passed  resolutions  affirming  the  ex- 
pediency of  emigrating,  provided  that  th^laws  should 
become  intolerably  burdensome  to  them.  Among  the 
places  mentioned  as  suitable  for  them  to  colonize 
were  Canada,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  expressed  a  strong  disinclination  to  emi- 
grate to  Liberia. 

A  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  the  Sioux  In- 
dians, by  which  they  cede  to  the  United  States  a 
tract  of  land  in  Minnesota,  estimated  to  contain 
21,000,000  acres.  They  reserve  to  themselves  a 
tract  in  Upper  Minnesota,  100  miles  by  20  in  extent. 
They  are  to  receive  $305,000  after  their  removal  to 
their  reservation ;  and  an  annual  payment  of  $68,000 
a  year,  for  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Brace,  the  American  traveler  who  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  in  Hnngary,  on  suspicion  of 
being  engaged  in  plots  against  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, has  been  set  at  liberty,  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  American  Chargi^  at  Vienna.  He  has 
published  in  several  papen,  of  which  he  is  corre- 
spondent, statemenU  setting'  forth  Uie  harsh  treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  subjected. 

The  project  of  introducing  steam  communication 
between  New  York  and  Galway  in  Ireland,  has  by 
no  means  been  abandoned.  The  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  offer  a  bonus  of  £500 
to  the  first  vessel  which  shall  deliver  her  mails  at 
Galway  within  nine  days  from  her  departure  from 
New  York ;  and  an  addition&l  sum  of  £10  for  every 
hour  that  the  passage  falls  short  of  nine  days. 

A  recent  arrival  at  New  York  has  brought  47 
Hungarian  refugees,  of  whom  15  were  companions 
of  Kossuth  at  Kutaiah.  We  find  in  the  European 
pq>ers  statements  that  the  period  of  his  detention  is 
to  expire  on  the  first  of  September,  when  he  will  be 
at  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world.  He  himself, 
it  is  evident,  entertains  no  such  expectation.  In  a 
letter,  dated  May  4,  to  Mr.  Homes,  American  Charge 
at  Constantinople,  he  says  that  no  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  these  reports ;  and  that  he  is  doomed  to 
perish  in  captivity.  He  complains  bitterly  that  the 
promises  of  hospitality  which  were  made  to  him  when 
he  entered  the  Turkish  dominions,  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  so-called  release  of  the  greater  portion 
of  refugees  who  accompanied  him,  instead  of  being 
an  act  of  generosity,  is,  he  says,  but  an  aggravation 
of  the  injustice  and  perfidy  practiced  toward  him.  A 
great  number  of  exiles  wished  to  share  his  fate ;  but 
permission  was  granted  to  only  23.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  five,  were  forced  to  leave  him,  in  spite 
of  their  urgent  remonstrances.  His  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  send  his  children  to  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  offer  of  our  Government,  was 
denied.  Appended  to  the  letter  of  Kossuth,  is  the 
protest  of  the  refugees,  declaring  the  order  for  their 
separation  from  Kossuth  to  be  unjust,  cruel,  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  They  affirm  they 
will  only  obey  it  when  executed  by  actual  force. 

The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  at  Turks  Island 
with  great  good  feeling.  British,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can subjects  were  present;  and  Mr.  Spebb,  the 
British  Comptroller  of  Customs,  who  presided  at  the 
dinner,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  American  consul. 


offered  the  foUowmg  toast :  **  The  Fourth  of  July — 
The  day  above  all  others  in  the  political  calendar  to 
be  revered  by  the  Americans ;  and  in  the  celebration 
of  which  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  her  Migesty  may 
properly  join.*' 

Mr.  WiLLiAK  Raoland,  of  Virginia,  who  died  in 
1840,  by  his  last  will  and  testament  emancipated  all 
his  slaves,  90  in  number,  leaving  to  them  also  the 
plantation  upon  which  he  had  resided :  or,  in  case  it 
should  be  niade  illegal  for  them  to  remain  upon  it, 
the  estate^  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
employed  in  settling  the  slaves  elsewhere.  The 
property  thus  bequeathed  is  stated  to  be  worth 
95(5,000.  The  will  was  contested  by  the  relatives 
of  the  testator,  but  its  validity  has  been  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  at  Richmond. 

Soundings  have  been  made  by  the  officer*  of  the 
navy,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  about  a  mile,  and  that  of  the 
Great  Atlantic  basin,  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to 
the  Island  of  Madeira,  about  five  and  a  half  miles. 

There  is  no  little  excitement  in  portions  of  Texas, 
arising  from  the  escape  of  slaves  into  Mexico,  snd 
the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  authorities  to  surrender 
them.  The  number  of  fugitives  is  said  to  amount  to 
2000.  Threats  are  made  of  seizing  them  by  an  armed 
force. 

At  a  conference  held  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  with  the  Sioux  and  other  Indian  tribes, 
i^ith  a  view  to  effect  a  treaty,  a  repast  was  given  to 
these  genuine  Native  American  Red  Republicans. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  guests :  Hawk- 
that-hunts-widking,  Sound-of-earth-w;;i]king,  Red- 
Eagle,  Good-Thunder,  The-Wounded,  Arrow,  Big-  • 
Fire,  The-Crowj  Goes-Flying,  Sham-Boy,  Eagle- 
Head,  Iron-Toe-Nails,  Big-Cloud,  Brown-Cloud, 
Round-Wind,  War-Club-of-big- Voice,  Earth,  Makes- 
his-Track. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  State  of  New  York 
was  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  It  was  printed 
in  17T7  by  Samuel  Loudon,  at  FishkiU.  A  cony  of 
this  very  rare  edition  is  in  possession  of  Hoil  0.  C. 
Verplanck. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  our  intelligence  continues  to  be  of 
the  most  gloomy  character.  We  have  accounts  of 
risings  and  insurrections  in  various  States,  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  parts  of  any  general  system,  bot 
isolated  and  unconnected  outbreaks,  arising  from  the 
decay  of  all  settled  authority.  The  Government  is 
terribly  distressed  for  the  pecuniary  means  of  carry- 
ing on  its  operations.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  Governors  of  the  different 
States,  asking  them  to  co-operate  in  the  measures 
he  has  proposed  for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of 
Government.  He  has  proposed  a  plan  for  augment- 
ing the  revenues,  which  has  been  favorably  reported 
upon  by  conmiittees  of  both  Houses.  He  proposes 
a  territorial  impost;  a  general  capitation  tax;  an 
augmented  duty  upon  the  circulation  and  export  of 
silver ;  and  a  duty  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco. 
The  foreign  creditors  of  the  Govenmient  grow  clamor- 
ous for  their  dues.  The  British  Minister  notifies  the 
Govenmient  that  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken, 
so  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  transmit  by  the  next 
packet  intelligence  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
the  English  creditors,  decisive  measures  will  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  French  and  Spanish  Ministers,  in 
order  not  to  lose  their  share  of  the  spoil,  in  the  event 
of  the  total  wreck  of  the  ship  of  state,  give  notice 
that  their  Govenunents  will  follow,  in  this  respect, 
the  example  of  the  British.  In  the  mean  time  the 
relations  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  liable 
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at  any  moment  to  take  a  hostile  tarn,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  Mexican  Govenmient  in  annulling  the 
grant  made  to  Garray,  in  relation  to  the  Tehuantcpec 
Railway,  whoae  rights  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
American  citizens.  As  this  affair  is  likely  to  prove 
of  ultimate  importance,  we  present  a  statement,  in- 
volving, as  we  believe,  all  the  essential  facts  of  the 
ease  :  In  March,  1842,  Santa  Anna  being  President, 
a  grant  of  land  and  valuable  privileges  was  made  to 
Don  Jos^  Oarray,  to  enable  him  to  establish  steam 
communication  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
the  possession  of  his  rights  being  guaranteed  to  his 
successors,  whether  natives  or  foreigners.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  Bravo  being  President,  an  order  was 
issued  that  Oarray  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  lands  promised  him,  which  was  done.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  Santa  Anna  being  again  Presi- 
dent, a  decree  was  issued,  stating  that  Garray  had 
completed  his  surveys,  and  ordering  the  departments 
in  which  the  work  was  situated  to  furnish  him  with 
300  convicts  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  December  of 
the  same  year,  the  time  for  commencing  the  works, 
which  was  to  expire  July  1, 1844,  was  extended  for 
one  year.  During  the  course  of  the  year  1845,  Gar- 
ray  asked  for  a  further  extension  of  time,  and  certain 
additional  exemptions  and  privileges.  While  his  re- 
quest was  under  favorable  consideration  by  the  Mex- 
ican Congress,  a  revolution  occurred  in  Mexico,  by 
which  S^as  was  invested  with  supreme  dictatorisil 
power.  He  issued  a  decree  still  further  extending 
tiie  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  work  till 
November  5,  1848,  previous  to  which  period,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  Company  that  the  work  had  been 
actually  commenced:  this  statement,  however,  is 
disputed ;  it  being  asserted  that  for  months  afterward 
the  first  blow-  of  a  spade  had  not  been  struck.  Mean- 
while in  184G-47,  Garray  had  transferred  his  right 
to  Manning  and  Mackintosh,  British  subjects  re- 
siding in  Mexico,  the  transfer  being  recognized  by 
the  Mexican  Government.  During  the  negotiations 
for  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
the  sum  of  $15,000,000  was  offered  by  the  latter  for 
the  right  of  vray  across  the  Isthmus,  which  was  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  the  right  had  been  already 
disposed  of.  Thereupon  Mr.  P.  A.  Hargous,  an 
American  citizen,  purchased  the  right  of  Manning 
and  Mackintosh,  and  formed  a  company  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Apprehensive  of  obstacles  arising  from 
the  instability  of  the  Mexica|i  Government,  the  Com- 
pany made  overtures  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
work  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  American  and 
Mexican  Governments;  and  also  desired  to  make 
new  surveys,  not  feeling  full  confidence  in  those 
which  had  been  made.  A  treaty  was  dravm  up  in 
accordance  with  the  request;  this  draft  not  being 
satisfactory,  it  was  returned  to  Mexico  to  be  amend- 
ed. In  the  mean  time  a  new  Government  had  been 
inaugurated,  with  whom  a  new  treaty  was  negotiated, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Company,  whose  accept- 
ance was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion. This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  tfansmitted  to  Mexico  for  ratification. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  change  took  place  in  the  policy 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  who  doubtless  began 
to  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  bestowal  of  so 
extensive  privileges  upon  Americans.  A  law  was 
passed  annulling  the  decree  of  Salas,  by  which  a  de- 
lay of  two  years  was  granted  for  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  power  to 
make  such  a  decree,  involving  as  it  did  a  virtual 
grant  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  territory  of  the 
nation.  If  the  decree  of  Salas  was  annulled,  the 
grant  to  Garray  became  invalid,  because  the  work 


had  not  been  ootnmenced  at  the  prescribed  time- 
The  Company  contend,  on  their  part,  that  the  decree 
of  Salas,  under  which  they  hold  their  claim,  was 
passed  by  the  actual  Government  of  the  country,  all 
of  whose  other  acts  have  been  recognized  as  of  bind- 
ing force ;  and  that  under  this  decree  they  have  made 
large  expenditures.  They  manifest  a  determination 
to  persevere  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise, 
in  spite  of  all  the  force  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment can  bring  against  them.  Conmiunications,  the 
purport  of  which  has  not  transpired,  have  been  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  that  of 
Mexico,  in  relation  to  this  subject  The  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Letcher,  who  has  been  long  detained 
from  his  post  by  iU-health  will  probably  soon  return 
to  Mexico,  when  it  is  hoped  that  this  vexatious  and 
intricate  aflair  may  be  peacably  arranged. 

Fh>m  South  America  there  is  little  of  special  in- 
terest. A  Brazilian  "fleet  has  made  its  appearance 
on  the  river  Plata,  but  have  as  yet  made  no  demon- 
strations from  which  their  designs  can  be  inferred. 
A  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
thought  probable.  In  ChUi  the  approaching  elections 
were  the  occasion  of  no  little  excitement  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  vested  in  Chilians  by  birth  or  natural- 
ization, who  possess  a  certain  amount  of  property  or 
income,  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  have  attained 
the  age  of  25  years,  if  unmarried,  or  21  years,  if  mar- 
ried. Efforts  are  made  to  introduce  railroad  com- 
munication in  Chili  and  Peru.  In  Nno  GranadOn 
the  imposition  of  a  forced  loan  by  Government  has 
occasioned  some  revolutionary  symptoms,  confined 
apparently  to  the  southern  provinces.  The  Panama 
papers  of  July  21,  hint  that  any  attempt  to  levy  tha 
loan  in  that  city  would  be  the  signal  of  insurrec- 
tion, "  as  it  was  the  firm  determination  of  many  of 
the  natives,  as  well  as  the  foreign  population,  not  to 
allow  a  soldier  to  enter  the  gates  of  Panama  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  the  obnoxious  decree.'*  The 
same  papers  contain  accounts  of  horrible  atrocities 
committed  in  the  revolted  provinces.  Yet  the  gen^ 
eral  condition  of  the  State  is  represented  to  bt 
flourishing ;  the  revenue  showing  a  large  increoM 
above  that  of  the  previous  year. 

In  Jamaica  great  complaints  are  made  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  labor,  owing  to  which,  one-third  of  the  pro- 
duce will  be  lost,  for  the  want  of  labor  necessary  t6 
secure  it.  Public  attention  is  directed  to  the  free 
colored  population  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  it 
is  said  "  America  could  supply  a  hundred  thousand 
of  these,  every  one  of  whom  would  be  useful  a»  au 
inhabitant,  if  be  were  not  valuable  as  an  agriculturist; 
and  if  none  but  the  really  industrious  were  engaged 
to  emigrate,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  most  valuable 
addition  might  be  made  to  the  population  of  Jamaica." 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to  a  gentleman  in  London  is 
published,  favoring  the  project,  though  he  fears  thai 
considerable  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  in- 
ducing them  to  emigrate.  He  also  calls  the  attention 
of  the  West  Indians  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  who 
have  been  brought  to  Cuba,  and  elsewhere,  form  n 
very  valuable  class  of  laborers.  A  portion  of  the 
Baptist  Society  having  become  dissatisfied  with 
their  pastor,  and  being  unable  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection, attempted  to  demolish  the  Mission  House 
and  Chapel ;  but  were  prevented  by  the  authoritii^, 
aided  by  the  military.  Twenty-seven  of  the  rioters 
were  tried  and  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  terms  of  from  three  to  nine  months.  Thf 
house  of  the  pastor  was  afterward  attacked,  and  his 
furniture  destroyed. 

In  Cuba  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  early  part 
of  July  at  Puerto  Principe,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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'slind.  On  the  4th  a  pronunciamiento  was  iasucd, 
signed  by  three  individuals,  purporting  to  be  the 
manifesto  of  the  Liberating  Society  of  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe. In  the  glowing  style  which  seems  natural  to 
the  Spanish-American  race,  it  sets  forth  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Cubans,  which  are  doubtless  but  too  real ; 
enumerates  the  resources  for  resistance  at  their  dis- 
posal, among  which  are  the  unanimous  determination 
of  the  Cubans  of  all  colors ;  aid  from  the  kindred 
races  in  South  America ;  sympathy  and  assistance 
from  the  United  States;  and  a  clima!e  hostile  to 
European  troops.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  therefore 
declared  free  and  independent;  and  the  islanders 
afHrmed  to  owe  no  allegiance  except  to  those  who, 
awaiting  the  general  suffrage  of  the  people,  charge 
^emselres  with  the  civil  and  military  command. 
The  report  of  these  proceedings  caused  great  alarm 
and  excitement  at  Havana;, but  we  have  yet  no 
means  of  forming  any  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  rising.  On  the  one  hand,  the  official 
bulletins  of  the  Government  represent  it  as  a  trifling 
aflair  which  was  at  once  put  down ;  giving  full  par- 
ticulars of  names,  dates,  and  places.  The  same 
mails  which  bring  these  dispatches,  are  loaded  down 
with  letters  from  the  same  places,  and  of  the  same 
dates,  announcing  a  general  rising ;  that  the  troops 
of  die  Government  are  every  where  defeated,  and  de- 
serting to  the  popular  cause.  The  Cuban  exiles  in 
this  country  profess  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  reli- 
ability of  these  accounts,  which  they  say  are  con- 
firmed by  secret  letters.  At  present  the  probability 
is  that  the  movement  has  been  unsuccessful. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  American  Steamer  Baltic  arrived  at  New 
York  August  16,  having  made  the  passage  in  nine 
days,  fourteen  hours,  and  twenty  minutes,  apparent 
time ;  or,  adding  the  difference  of  time  between  the 
ports,  in  nine  days,  eighteen  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes,  actual  time.  This  is  the  shortest  passage 
ever  made.  In  addition  to  what  is  stated  below,  she 
brings  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  its  receipt  of 
the  royal  signature ;  so  that  it  has  now  become  a  law. 

As  the  session  of  Parliament  approaches  its  close, 
die  proceedings  begin  to  assume  some  features  of 
interest.  The  bill  to  alter  the  form  of  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  so  as  to  allow  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament 
passed  the  Commons  with  little  opposition,  its  op- 
ponents contenting  tfiemselves  with  expressing  their 
abhorrence  of  the  measure,  but  leaving  to  the  Peers 
the  ungracious  task  of  excluding  from  the  other 
House  members  duly  chosen,  whom  that  House  was 
anxious  to  receive ;  and  that  by  a  mere  formal  test, 
designed  for  quite  a  different  purpose.  In  the  Upper 
House,  as  was  foreseen,  the  bill  was  lost.  Only  two 
of  the  bishops  took  part  in  the  discussion,  both  of 
whom  were  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Dr.  Whatbly,  the 
distinguished  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  advocated  the 
removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities,  on  the  ground 
that  Christianity  did  not  meddle  with  temporalities  ; 
and  that  the  free  choice  by  electors  of  their  repre- 
sentatives should  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  considered  the  restriction  to  be 
prejudicial,  rather  than  beneficial  to  Christianity. 
Against  the  bill  it  was  urged  that  Parliament  ought 
to  maintain  its  Christian  character,  and  that  the 
Jews  were  of  necessity  opponents  of  Christianity. 
The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  vote  of  144  to  108. 
Immediately  after  the  rejection,  Mr.  Salomons,  a 
Jew,  who  had  been  elected  member  from  Green- 
wich, appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  requested  to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament. 
He  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  as 


required ;  but  in  the  oath  of  abjuration,  for  the  con- 
cluding words, "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'*  be 
substituted  "so  help  me  God."  The  Speaker  de- 
cided that  he  had  not  taken  the  oath,  as  required, 
and  ordered  him  to  retire  without  the  bar  of  die 
House.  This  he  did  after  some  delay,  amidst  a 
scene  of  great  Uproar.  At  the  next  meeting  he  ap- 
peared and  took  his  seat  within  the  bar  of  the  House, 
and  proceeded  to  vote  upon  three  questions  that  cang« 
up ;  thus  rendering  himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£1500.  Amidst  great  disorder  and  confusion,  he 
was  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  281  to  81,  to 
withdraw,  upon  which  he  was  removed  by  the  8&' 
geant-at-arms.  Lord  John  Russell  then  moved  a 
resolution,  similar  to  that  passed  last  year  in  the  case 
of  Baron  Rothschild,  that  Mr.  Salomons  was  not 
entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  until  he  had  taken  the 
oath  of  abjuration  according  to  law.  A  meeting 
was  subsequently  held  of  the  constituents  of  Bartm 
Rothschild,  at  which  he  was  requested  to  persist  in 
claiming  his  seat.  Proceedings  have  been  instituted 
against  Mr.  Salomons  to  recover  the  penalty  incurred 
by  voting  in  the  House.  This  will  bring  the  whole 
matter  before  the  legal  tribunals.  It  is  contended 
by  some  of  the  ablest  counsel  that  all  the  essential 
requirements  of  the  law  were  complied  with,  the 
precise  wording  of  the  oath  being  merely  formal. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which  was  so  os- 
tentatiously put  forward  as  the  leading  measure  of 
the  session,  passed  through  its  final  stage  in  ths 
Commons,  very  tamely,  a  thin  House  being  present. 
During  the  progress  of  the  bill,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Ministers,  it  had  been  rendered  more 
stringent  by  the  addition  of  two  clauses ;  one  of 
which  provided  that  the  publication  of  any  bull, 
brief,  rescript,  or  other  Papal  document  should  sub- 
ject the  publisher  to  a  fine  of  £100 ;  the  other  clause 
empowered  any  informer,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  to  bring  an  action  for  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  the  omission  of  these  clauses,  but 
was  defeated.  While  this  vote  was  taken,  the  Irish 
members  lefl  the  House,  and  did  not  return  in  time 
to  vote  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  which 
passed  by  263  to  46,  a  majority  of  217.  Less  than 
one  half  of  the  members  of  the  House  voted.  A  mo- 
tion was  made,  and  lost,  that  the  bill  should  be  en- 
titled "  A  Bill  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religfbn  in  Ireland."  Mr.  Geat- 
TAN  in  moving  it,  said  that  the  Catholics  were  de- 
lighted to  see  the  bill  as  it  was,  as  they  wished  it  to 
be  as  discreditable,  as  tyrazmical,  and  as  unpalatable 
as  it  could  be  made.  As  the  same  penalty  was  at* 
tached  to  the  introduction  of  bulls  as  to  the  assump- 
tion of  titles,  they  would  be  able,  more  or  less,  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  and,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  they  would  violate  it  as  often  as  possible. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Tory  and  High-Churehman,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  able  statesman  now  in  ParKa- 
ment,  protested  solemnly  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  as  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  Established  Church,  which  it  taught  to  rely 
upon  other  support  than  spiritual  strength  and  vital- 
i^ ;  as  tending  to  weaken,  the  authority  of  law  in 
Ireland;  as  disparaging  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom ;  and  destroying  the  bonds  of  concord  and 
good-will  between  different  classes  and  persuasions 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  In  the  Upper  House  the 
bill  passed  to  a  second  reading  by  a  vote  of  265  to 
38 ;  within  a  single  vote  of  seven  to  one  in  its  favor. 
Among  those  who  voted  against  the  bill,  we  observe 
the  names  of  Brougham,  Aberdeen,  and  Denman. 
The  Pope  has  recently  filled  up  several  of  the  bish* 
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•oprics,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  Sept.  88, 
1850,  which  occasioned  the  excitement  to  which  the 
Ecoleiiastical  Titles  Bill  owes  its  origin. 

A  bill,  making  some  alterations  in  the  Chancery 
system,  is  under  discussion.  Lord  Broitoham  made 
a  speech  upon  it,  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
thorough  reconstruction  of  that  court.  It  was  his 
last  speech  for  the  session,  the  state  of  his  health 
compelling  him  to  take  his  leave.  He  had  struggled 
to  the  last,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  in  the  passage  of 
a  measure  to  which  his  whole  life  had  been  devoted. 

Leave  has  been  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
introduction  of  the  ballot  into  parliamentary  elections. 
The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  voters  from  intim- 
idation in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise ;  and  to  di- 
minish the  inducements  to  bribery,  by  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  purchaser  of  a  vote  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  elector  has  fulfilled  his  bargain. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  one  form  or  another, 
awaken  no  liule  interest.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter's 
diocesan  synod  supported  that  prelate's  views,  which 
are  opposed  to  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench.  The  question  of  a  Convocation, 
to  decide  upon  points  in  controversy,  is  agitated; 
but  there  is  a  prevailing  apprehension  that  the  result 
would  be  any  thing  but  hannonious.  A  motion  was 
made  in  th^  Commons  for  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
urging  the  adoption  of  measures  to  supply  the  rapidly 
increasing  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  motion,  some  startling  charges  were 
made  of  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical funds.  Some  years  ago  it  was  determined  that 
the  bishops  should  receive  fixed  incomes,  varying 
from  £4,500  to  £15,000  a  year ;  and  that  the  surplus 
revenues  of'  their  sees  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Coflomissicmers,  to  be  expended  for 
Church  purposes.  It  was  shown  by  indisputable 
statistics,  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  bishops 
had  retained  more  than  they  were  entitled  to.  Spe- 
cific charges  of  a  still  graver  nature  were  made,  that 
they  had  used  the  estates  of  their  bishoprics  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  benefit  themselves  and  their  friends, 
at  the  expense  of  their  sees.  These  charges  were 
shown  to  be  more  or  less  erroneous ;  but  a  general 
impression  prevails  that  the  explanations  given  are 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  that  great  abuses  exist. 
On  the  whole,  this  is  regarded  as  the  most  severe 
blow  that  has  yet  been  aimed  at  the  Establishment. 

Lord  Palmsrston  announced  in  Parliament,  that 
the  African  slave-trade,  north  of  the  Line,  was  now 
almost  entirely  extinct;  and  the  natives  who  had 
hitherto  been  engaged  in  it,  were  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  traffic  in  the  productions  of  the  country, 
such  as  palm-oil,  ground-nuts,  and  ivory.  This  re- 
sult he  attributed  to  the  vigilance  of  the  English, 
French,  American,  and  Portuguese  cruisers,  together 
with  the  rapid  progress  piade  by  the  Republic  of  Li- 
beria. Brazil  has  heretofore  been  the  principal  mar> 
ket  for  slaves ;  but  owing  to  the  efficient  action  of  the 
Government,  it  has  been  nearly  closed  within  the 
last  few  months.  He  was  confident  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  would  be  pennanent,  pro- 
vided the  vigilance  of  the  preventive  squadrons  was 
kept  up  for  a  while  longer. 

The  returns  of  the  Irish  census  show  an  amount 
of  depopulation  even  greater  than  had  been  antici- 
pated.   The  following  is  a  coropariaon  of  some  of  the 
details  with  those  of  Uie  census  of  1841 : 
1641  1851 

Inhabitants 8,175,194.  .8,515,794. .  I,e50,8a0  deerease 

Families M78.887..1,»7,0(«..   tft5,S85       " 

Houses  Inhabited  1,336,639..  1,047,735..    261,104       <« 

«'      Building.        8,313..       S,I1S..       1,900       «< 

»«  Uninhabited    59,908..     55,159..     19,951 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  houses  is  quite  as 
startling  a  fact  as  that  of  the  population,  and  probably 
represents  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  number  of 
evictions  efl^ected  by  the  demolition  of  the  cabins  of 
the  peasantry.  The  rate  of  depopulation  does  not 
vary  very  materially  in  the  diffierent  sections  of  the 
island.  The  large  towns  only  show  any  increase; 
indicating  that  the  evicted  peasantry,  driven  from 
their  former  residences,  take  refuge  in  the  cities. 
The  entire^  increase  of  population  in  the  British 
Islands  is  but  about  600,000.  The  large  cities  have 
increased  more  than  this ;  so  that  die  number  of  the 
rural  population  of  the  kingdom  is  less  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  The  population  of  Ireland  in  1821 ,  was 
6,801,827;  in  1831, 7,667,401 ;  in  1841,8,175,124;  in 
1851,  6,515,794;  so  that  it  is  now  nearly  300,000 
less  than  it  was  thirty  years  since.  The  emigr^ion 
from  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  estimated 
at  about  1,300,000,  of  which  probably  1.000,000  came 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  United  States.  Consid* 
ing  that  the  emigrants,  to  a  great  extent,  are  the  most 
active  and  energetic  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  one-third  of  the  effective  strength  of 
the  island  has  been  transferred  across  the  Atlantie 
in  ten  years. 

A  meeting  of  authors  and  publishen  was  held  July 
1,  to  consider  the  present  aspect  of  the  copyright 
question.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  presided  and 
made  the  opening  speech.  He  said  that  the  recent 
decision  of  Lord  Campbell  ruined  all  prospect  of  in- 
ternational copyright  with  France  and  America,  for 
foreigners  would  not  buy  what  they  could  get  fbr  no- 
thing. The  efTec^'  on  literature  would  be  disastrous. 
In  America,  where  they  get  the  woiks  of  Nacaulay 
for  nothing,  they  are  ceasing,  he  said,  to  produce  any 
solid  works  of  their  own.  Cooper  and  Irving  belong 
to  a  past  generation,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Prescott  none  are  rising  to  take  their  place.  A  res- 
olution was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bohn,  the 
publisher,  to  the  effect  that  the  decision  of  Lord 
Campbell  must  prove  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
British  literature,  because  it  req^oves  the  main  in- 
ducement for  foreign  states  to  consent  to  an  inter* 
national  copyright. 

A  grand  entertainment  was  given  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  London,  July  9,  in  honor  of  th« 
Exhibition.  It  was  attended  by  the  Queen  in  state. 
Great  preparations  were  made  to  insure  a  splendid 
reception ;  the  streets  through  which  the  royal  cor- 
tege passed  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  But  th« 
whole  entertainment  seems  to  have  been  a  tasteless 
and  fussy  affair.  Among  the  wines  furnished  for  th» 
royal  table  was  sherry  which  had  been  bottled  fbr 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  a  cost  of  £600  the  pipe ; 
it  was  105  years  old. 

Mr.  Peabody,  a  distinguished  American  banker 
residing  in  London,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment 
on  the  4th  of  July,  at  "Willis'*  Rooms,**  the  very 
shrine  of  the  ultra-fashionable  wcn'ld  of  London,  to 
the  American  Minister  and  a  large  company  of  En- 
glish, American,  and  foreign  guests.  It  was  designed 
to  show  that  this  day  might  be  rather  a  pledge  <^ 
good-will,  than  a  gage  of  strife.  The  most  notable 
incident  was  the  attendance  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington. 

The  Exhibition  still  continues  as  successful  as  ever. 
The  receipts  already  far  exceed  the  £300,000,  which 
was  the  utmost  limit  conceived  possible  a  few  weeke 
since.  The  greatest  number  of  visitors  in  a  single 
day  was  on  the  Idth  of  July,  when  they  numbered 
74,000.  At  one  time  there  were  present  61,000 
people,  equal  to  the  population  of  a  considerable 
dty.     A  movement  bosrile  to  the  pennanent  reten- 
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tion  of  \he  Ciystal  Palace  upon  Its  present  site  has 
been  commenced,  mainly  by  the  owners  of  probity 
m  its  vicinity.  The  clergy  resident  in  the  district 
oppose  its  continuance  on  grounds  of  morality.  It 
has  been  decided  to  allow  the  building  to  remain 
during  the  winter,  in  order  to  test  its  adaptation  for 
4  winter  garden. 

FRANCE. 
The  proposition  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution 
/ailed  to  secure  the  requisite  majority  in  the  l^egis- 
Utive  Assembly,  and  so  was  defeated.  *  On  the  8th 
of  July  the  Report  of  the  committee  to  whom  the 
petitions  for  a  revision  were  referred,  was  presented 
by  M.  DS  TocQ€£v{LLB.  It  is  a  document  of  great 
length,  drawn  up  with  decided  ability.  After  dis- 
cussing in  detail  the  defects  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion, which  LB  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  sufficient  moment  to  render  a  revision 
desiraUe,  the  Report  proceeds  to  examine  the  present 
situation  of  the  country  and  the  perils  which  had  been 
alleged  to  attend  the  revision,  should  it  now  be  at- 
tempted. These  apprehended  dangers  arose  froiA  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  franchise,  and  the  contests  of 
parties,  each  of  whom  desires  a  revision  as  a  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  ends.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Committee,  while  admitting  the  danger  at- 
tending a  revision,  are  yet  convinced  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly necessary.  This  conclusion  rests  mainlv 
upon  the  circumstance,  adverted  to  in  our  last  Record, 
that  the  functions  of  the  Legislative  and  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Government  expire  at  almost 
the  same  time.  The  intention  of  the  Constitution  in 
fixing  the  term  of  the  one  at  four  and  of  the  other  at 
three  yeara  was  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this, 
until  after  an  interval  of  twelve  yean  had  given 
stability  to  the  Republic.  But  by  the  law  of  October, 
1848,  the  regular  time  of  the  election  for  President 
was  anticipated,  so  that  his  term  expires  a  year 
sooner  than  it  should  have  done.  Besides  this  there 
is  the  danger  that  a  candidate  whom  the  Constitution 
rendeiB  ineligible  may  be  the  one  upon  whom  ths 
popular  choice  will  fix.  Such  a  viclalion  of  the  Con- 
stitution, facilitated  by  the  method  of  election  by 
direct  suflfrage  which  it  provides,  would  be  productive 
of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  These  dangers  may 
be  obviated  by  surrendering  the  power  of  Government 
into  the  hands  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
Report  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
kind  and  amount  of  revision  to  be  recommended. 
The  Committee,  however  divided  upon  other  points, 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Legislative 
Assembly  had  no  power  either  to  propose  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  that  the  nation  should  quit  the 
Republic,  or  to  impose  upon  it  that  form  of  Govern- 
ment The  Constituent  would  supersede  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly,  and  must  be  independent  of  it. 
The  Committee  were  also  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  revision,  if  made  at  at  alf,  must  be  made  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  If  the 
requisite  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  the 
Assembly  could  not  be  secured  in  its  favor,  it  must 
be  abandoned ;  and  hence,  "  any  attempt  having  for 
its  object  to  urge  the  people  toward  unconstitutional 
candidateship,  from  the  moment  that  the  Constitution 
can  not  be  legally  revised,  would  not  only  be  im- 
proper and  irregular,  but  culpable.**  The  proposition 
which  the  Committee,  by  a  voto  of  9  to  6,  resolved 
to  submit  to  the  Assembly,  and  to  which  they  asked 
their  consent,  was :  "  TaJung  into  consideration  Ar» 
tide  in  of  the  Constitution,  the  Assembly  decides 
that  the  Constitution  shall  be  revised  in  totality." 
The  reading  of  this  Report  was  listened  to  with  an 
attention  and  decorum  hy  no  means  characteristic  of 


the  French  Legislature.  At  the  cloee,  a  large  num- 
ber of  meooben  inscribed  their  narn^,  as  intending 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  TMs  was  done  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  rule  that  a  speaker 
upon  one  side  succeeds  one  upon  the  other.  The 
debate  upon  this  Report  commenced  on  ^  14th. 
It  was  opened  by  an  admonitory  speech  hom  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  M.  Dupin,  recommend- 
ing order  and  moderation  in  the  discussion.  A  bcief 
sketoh  of  the  views  advanced  by  the  principal  speak- 
era  will  serve  better  than  any  thing  else  to  show  ti^ 
state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  France  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  M.  DS  Falloux,  formerly  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  an  eloquent  and  impressire 
speech,  urged  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchical 
principle,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Country, 
which  was  falling  into  decay.  He  said  Socialism 
was  rapidly  increasing,  not  merely  among  the  veij 
poor,  but  also  among  the  better  paid  class  of  work- 
men. M.  Cavaionac  made  a  firm  and  temperate 
speech  against  the  revision,  and  in  favor  of  buiUUng 
up  a  strong  republic.  M.  Coqukrbl,  the  well-known 
Protestant  pastor,  advocated  a  revision.  He  believed 
that  BoaapArte  would  be  elected,  whetoer  constitu- 
tionally or  not,  and  he  preferred  that  it  should  be  done 
constitutionally.  He  defended  the  republican  form  of 
government,  and  avowed  his  belief  that  it  would  uV 
timately  become  universal.  M.  Michjel  (de  Bouiges), 
who  hss  made  himself  known  as  the  able  counsel  lor 
the  prosecuted  newspapera  and  proscribed  Socialista, 
made  a  long  and  very  able  speech  on  the  democratic 
side  of  the  question,  and  against  the  revision.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  "  Girondists 
who  proclaimed  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Montagnards 
who  saved  it,**  and- of  *'  the  Convention  which  made 
the  Constitution  known  to  Europe  by  cannon  diots, 
and  delivered  the  coun&y  firom  tyrants."  This  speech 
has  been  printed  by  the  party  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion, as  an  exponent  of  their  views.  M.  db  Berrteb 
followed  in  a  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  Legitimacy. 
He  admitted  the  great  services  which  the  President 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  order,  but  deprecated 
his  re-election  in  spite  of  the  Constitution,  l^  uni- 
venal  suffrage,  as  he  would  then  be  placed  in  a  po- 
sition superior  to  the  Constitution.  This  catastrophe 
was  to  be  averted,  if  at  all  by  the  action  of  a  Constit- 
uent Assembly.  He  painted  in  glowing  colon  all 
the  excesses  of  which  the  Republic  had  been  guilty, 
and  affirmed  that  France  was  not  adapted  for  or  in 
favor  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  Victox 
Hugo  followed  in  a  speech  in  opposition  to  a  revi- 
sion and  to  moiuirchy,  and  in  favor  of  the  Republic 
He  reflected  in  very  severe  terms  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  upon  the  m^ority  in  the  Assembly.  His 
speech  was  greeted  with  applause  from  the  Left  and 
disapprobation  firom  the  Right.  The  debate,  whii^ 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  with  great  deoortun, 
now  closed  amid  a  scene  of  wild  disorder.  On  the 
following  day,  the  19th,  the  closing  speech  in  tho 
discussion  was  made  by  Odillon  Bar  rot  in  favor 
of  a  revision,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  the  dan- 
gera  which  impended.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  the  question  was  demanded  and  carried. 
The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  724 ;  of  theae 
446  were  in  fovor  of  revision,  and  278  against  it 
Three-fourths  of  the  votes  cast,  the  number  required 
to  carry  the  proposition,  is  543 ;  ao  that  it  failed  by 
97  votes.  By  the  rules  of  the  Assembly  it  can  not 
be  revived  until  after  an  interval  of  three  months. 
The  absorbing  interest  of  the  occasion  is  shown  by 
the  largo  vote  east.  The  Aisembly,  when  full,  con- 
sists of  750  memben ;  there  are  now  14  vacancies, 
so  that  only  12  members  were  absent.    The  >'ote 
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•gainst  the  revision  was  made  up  of  th^  extxeme 
Republicans  in  a  mass,  with  a  few  of  almost  every 
shaide  of  opinion ;  including  Thiers  and  his  friends, 
l^amartine,  and  a  considerable  body  of  moderate 
Republicans,  as  well  as  a  few  Legitimists. 

On  the  2l8t  a  charge  was  brought  in  the  Assembly 
against  ^f .  Faucher,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of 
having  unduly  and  unconstitutionally  urged  on  the 
petitions  in  favor  of  a  revision.  Afler  a  warm  alter- 
cation between  the  Minister  and  M.  Base,  by  whom 
the  charge  was  brought,  the  latter  offered  a  resolution 
that  '*  The  National  Assembly,  while  regretting  that 
in  some  localities  the  Government,  contrary  to  its 
duty  had  used  its  influence  to  excite  the  citizens  to 
petition,  orders  the  legal  petitions  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Bureau  des  Reseignements.**  This  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  13  in  a  very  fiill  House,  the  vote  be- 
ing 333  to  320.  The  Ministers  regarding  it  as  a  vote 
of  censure,  tendered  their  resignationsi  which  the 
President  refused  to  accept.  After  consultation, 
they  repeated  the  tender,  but  were  finally  persuaded 
to  retain  their  posts. 

A  debate  oa  Free-trade  took  plaee  in  the  Assembly, 
opon  a  motion  by  M.  de  Bbauvb  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  customs  tariff  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
abolish  all  prohibitions,  and  to  limit  the  duties  to  be 
levied  within  the  same  general  bounds  as  those 
adopted  in  England.  The  author  of  the  proposition 
occupied  the  session  of  one  entire  day,  and  part  of 
another  in  developing  the  proposed  measure.  M. 
Thibbs  opposed  the  proposition,  in  a  speech  of 
great  length  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
France.  M.  Fould,  Minister  of  Finance,  also  op- 
posed the  proposition  as  inimical  to  the  security  and 
independence  of  a  great  nation.  It  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  422  to  199. 

A  grand  fSte  has  been  givea  by  the  Municipality  of 
Paris  to'the  Commissioners  and  others  prominently 
oonoemed  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

GERMANY,  Etc.        * 

The  only  qu^ion  of  political  or  general  interest 
respects  the  annexation  of  the  non-Germanic  portions 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  to  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. Diplomatic  notes  protesting  against  the  ad- 
mission were  presented  to  the  Diet  fnun  the  English 
and  French  Governments.  That  body  replied,  that 
the  question  was  a  purely  German  one,  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  foreign  interference. 

In  Austria  an  imperial  ordinance  respecting  the 
press  has  been  promulgated.  If  any  periodical 
"takes  a  hostile  direction  to  the  throne,  the  unity 
and  integrity  of  the  Empire,  religion,  morality,  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace,**  the  Stadtholder 
has  the  power  of  suspending  it  for  three  months, 
after  two  public  warnings.  Suspension  for  a  longer 
period,  or  total  prohibition  can  only  be  decreed  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  But  foreign  works  of  all 
kinds  may  be  prohibited,  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire by  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department. 

In  Hesse-Cassel  a  decree  has  been  issued  annul- 
ling the  oath  taken  by  the  oflScers  of  the  army  to  the 
Constitution.  An  amnesty  has  been  proclaimed  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  resisted  die  Govern- 
ment during  the  qwm  revolution  last  year ;  but  the 
amnesty  is  coupled  with  conditions  by  which  its  effi- 
cacy is  greatly  impaired. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russians  have  lately  suffered 
severe  losses  in  Circassia,  though  no  reliable  and 
authentic  details  are  furnished. 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

Italy  presents  the  same  aspect  as  herefore.  The 
only  signs  of  life  are  reports  of  assassinations,  pet- 


ty violations  of  law,  and  still  more  petty  decreet 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers.  In  consequence  of  an 
assassination  at  Milan,  which  Marshal  Radetzky 
considered  to  have  been  committed  from  political 
motives,  the  whole  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  has 
been  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege ;  the  com- 
munes are  made  responsible  for  similar  acts,  and  are 
threatened  with  severe  treatment  unless  the  assassins 
are  delivered  up.  At  Perugia  the  Austrian  com- 
mandant issued  a  notice  that,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  Government,  some  individuals  of  both 
sexes  **  are  still  seen  wearing  red  ribbons,  cravats, 
and  shoes.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices, 
it  is  hereby  declared  that  three  days  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  pryent  notice,  any  person  wearing 
any  such  ribbon,  cravat,  or  shoes,  shall  be  brought 
before  a  court  martial."  Two  letters  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  English  statesman,  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
have  been  published— setting  fbrth  the  horrible  state 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.  More  than  thirty  thousand  people  are  con- 
fined, he  assures  us,  in  prison  upon  political  charges, 
subject  to  the  most  brutal  treatment.  Among  these« 
are  au  absolute  majority  of  the  Deputies  who,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  monarch,  swore  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  he  has  found  it  convenient  to  violate. 
The  Russian  Minister,  Count  Nesselrode,  is  report- 
ed to  have  addressed  a  dispatch  to  the  Russian  eiv- 
voys  at  Naples,  Florence,  and  Rome,  directing  them 
to  inform  those  Governments  that  the  three  Northern 
Powers  have  agreed  to  place  at  their  disposal  all  the 
forces  they  may  be  compelled  to  require  in  order  to 
suji^ress  revolutionary  movements. 

In  Portugal  affairs  have  assumed  a  somewhat  un- 
stable aspect ;  and  public  confidence  is  greatly  shaken 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  present  government  to  sustain 
itself.     There  have  been  military  disturbances  at 

various  points.         

THE  BAST. 

In  China  the  insurrection,  at  the  latest  dates,  con- 
tinued in  full  force.— The  difficulties  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  are  reported  to  be  in 
process  of  adjustment 

In  India  the  new  Governor-general,  Lord  Dalhousie, 
appears  to  be  by  no  means  pc^ular.  He  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  an  able  administrator,  but  is  charged  with 
unduly  favoring  his  countrymen  and  personal  friends 
in  the  distribution  of  official  patronage.  A  series  of 
hurricanes  has  swept  Ceylon  and  the  eastern  coasts, 
occasioning  considerable  loss  of  shipping.  Amoi^ 
the  vessels  lost  was  a  new  iron  steamer,  the  Falk- 
land, belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  The 
swell  caused  tiy  the  hurricane  strained  the  vessel  to 
such  a  degree  that  her  plates  gradually  opened  until 
at  last  she  broke  elean  in  two  and  sank. — A  move- 
ment has  been  made  among  the  Hindoos,  designed  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries.  A  meet- 
ing of  learned  pundits  have  decided,  contrary  to  im- 
memorial usage,  that  a  person  who  has  lost  caste  by 
forsaking  his  religion  can  be  reinstated  in  his  privi- 
leges by  the  performance  of  certain  penitential  rites. 

The  Grand  Canary  Island  is  undeigoing  a  dread- 
ful visitation  of  the  cholera.  It  broke  out  at  the  end 
of  May.  On  the  10th  of  June,  and  subsequent  days, 
the  deaths  reached  to  100  a  day.  At  that  date  out 
of  a  population  of  16,000  all  \At  4000  had  fled  from 
the  chief  town.  It  became  almost  impossible  to  bury 
the  dead.  It  could  be  done  only  by  the  soldiers  sell- 
ing upon  all  they  could  find,  and  compelling  them  to 
perform  that  office.  By  the  18th  of  June  out  of  4000 
inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  city,  1000  had  died. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  countiy-houses  throughout 
the  island,  the  disease  raged  with  equal  violence. 
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Episodeg  of  In$tct  Ia/b.  A  second  yoluine  of  this 
fascinsting  chronicle  of  insect  history  is  issued  by 
J.  8.  Redfieldf  which  will  command  the  public  favor 
no  less  than  the  former  volume,  by  its  sparkling  de- 
lineations of  rural  life,  and  its  beautiful  illustrations 
of  animal  economy.  The  author  has  a  decided 
genius  for  delicate  observation ;  nothing  escapes 
him,  hoWever  minute,  in  his  study  of  insect  idioeyn- 
cracy ;  and  with  a  rich  vein  of  poetic  sentiment,  and 
a  luxuriant  bloom  of  all  kindly,  and  natural  house- 
hold feelings,  he  throws  a  delightful  coloring  of  imag- 
ination around  his  descriptions,  though  without  im- 
pairing their  evident  fidelity  to  nature.  The  very 
titles  of  his  chapters  have  a  delicious  quaintness  th^ 
leads  every  one  who  opens  the  book  to  obtain  a  further 
taste  of  its  quality.  What  charming  fancies  lurk 
under  such  an  inventory  of  topics  as  the  following ! 
*•  The  Lady  Bird  of  our  ChUdhood,"  "  Things  of  a 
Day,**  *' Insect  Magicians,**  "A  Love  among  the 
Roses,**  "  The  Tribes  of  an  Oak,**  "  A  Few  Friends 
of  our  Summer  Gladness,**  "  A  Sylvan  Morality,  or 
a  Word  to  Wives,**  "  A  Summer  Day*s  Dream,**  and 
the  like,  which  are  treated  with  a  subtle  development 
of  analogies,  and  exquisite  propriety  of  expression. 
Whoever  would  enlarge  his  preparation  for  a  reverent 
oommunion  with  nature,  and  trace  the  unfolding  of 
the  Divine  Epos,  in  its  sublime  minuteness,  should 
read  this  volume  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  within 
the  sound  of  nmning  waters. 

The  Fate,  by  G.  P.  R,  Jambs  (published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is  the  title  of  the  latest  oflbhoot 
of  the  luxuriant  forest  of  romance,  which  has  recent- 
ly been  transplanted  to  this  country  without  losing 
its  verdurous  hues  or  its  potent  vitality.  Mr.  James 
evidently  writes  from  an  inward  necessity,  as  the 
trees  grow,  putting  forth  all  sorts  of  leaves,  blossoms, 
and  branches,  in  inuneasurable  profusion,  and  (may 
his  shadow  never  be  less)  he  will  alwa3rs  find  a  throng 
of  weary  way&rers  who  love  to  turn  aside  from  the 
heated  paths  of  life,  and  seek  a  refreshing  coolness 
in  the  grateful  shade.  The  quaint  moralities  with 
which  he  relieves  the  monotony  of  description  are 
not  without  a  certain  charm.  They  bring  us  nearer 
to  the  personality  of  the  writer,  than  his  more  elab- 
orate dialogues.  If  the  plots  of  his  novels  are  con- 
structed by  "  horse-power,**  as  has  been  maliciously 
said,  no  machinery  could  force  out  the  agreeable  bits 
of  ethical  reflection,  in  which  the  novelist  speaks  in 
his  own  name.  And  though  not  always  free  from 
oommon-place,  as  we  are  bound  to  confess,  they 
often  present  sharp  touches  of  good-natured  satire, 
and  a  piercing  insight  into  the  convolutions  of  vanity 
and  weakness,  showing  the  sagacity  of  a  shrewd  ob- 
server. These  "landing-places**  are  perhaps  more 
irequent  in  this  volume  than  in  noost  of  the  preceding 
ones,  though  there  is  no  want  of  spirit  or  interest  in 
the  movement  of  the  plot  The  scene  of  the  novel 
is  laid  in  England  during  the  civil  wars  succeeding 
the  Restoration.  It  aims  to  present  a  counterpart  to 
Mr.  Macaulay*s  picture  of  the  coiuiition  of  England 
in  the  year  1685.  The  author  enters  his  protest 
against  that  part  of  Macaulay*s  '*  great  and  fanciful 
work,**  which  refers  to  the  English  country  gentle- 
men and  to  the  English  country  clergy  of  those  times. 
His  own  sketches  present  the  state  of  society  during 
that  period  in  a  more  favorable  light  We  are  not 
sure  but  the  historian  has  drawn  more  freely  on.  the 
imagination  for  his  statements  than  the  novelist  At 
aD  events,  the  portraitures  by  Mr.  James  have  a  nat- 
ural look,  and  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  life. 


In  one  of  the  numerous  episodes  of  this  vohune, 
the  author,  after  the  example  of  American  politicians, 
with  whom  he  has  now  become  familiar,  UBdertakes 
to  "  define  his  position**  in  regard  to  *'  the  two  soli- 
tary horsemen,**  who,  thus  fkr,  have  usually  not 
failed  to  make  their  appearance,  sooner  or  later, 
among  the  characters  of  his  romances.  We  are  glad 
to  have  this  knotty  point  cleared  up  so  skillfully. 
These  much  calumniated  horsemen — one  on  a  whits 
horse — shall  have  the  benefit  of  their  patron's  ingen- 
ious defense  of  their  *'  right  to  ride**  in  his  own  words : 

"  As  to  repeating  one*s  self,  it  is  no  very  great 
crime,  perhaps,  fori  never  heard  that  robbing  Peter 
to  Day  Paul  was  punishable  under  anv  law  or  statute, 
and  the  multituae  of  offenders  in  this  sense,  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  circumstances,  if  not  an  excuse,  is  a 
palliation,  showing  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and 
that  we  aro  as  finil  as  othen — but  no  more.  The 
cause  of  this  self-repetition,  probably,  is  imH  a  paucity 
of  ideas,  not  an  iiuertili^  of  faikcy,  not  a  want  of 
imagination  or  invention,  but  that,  like  children  seat 
daily  to  draw  water  from  a  stream,  we  get  into  the  habit 
of  dropping  our  buckets  into  that  aame  immeasurable 
depth  of  uought  exactly  at  the  same  place ;  and 
though  it  be  not  exactly  the  same  water  as  that 
which  we  drew  up  the  day  before,  it  is  very  similar 
in  quality  and  flavor,  a  bttle  clearer  or  a  little  mora 
turbid,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now  this  dissertation-^ 
which  may  he  considered  as  an  introduction  or  pre> 
face  to  the  second  division  of  my  history — has  been 
brought  about,  has  had  its  rise,  origin,  source,  in  an 
anxious  and  careful  endeavor  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
introducing  into  this  work  the  two  solitary  horsemen 
—one  upon  a  white  horse — ^which,  by  one  nnode  or 
another,  have  foimd  their  way  into  probably  one  out 
of  three  of  all  the  books  I  have  written ;  arid  I  need 
hardly  tell  the  reader  that  the  name  of  these  books  is 
legion.  There  are,  nerhaps,  too  manr ;  bdt  though 
I  must  die,  some  of  tnem  will  live — I  know  it,  I  feel 
it ;  and  I  nfbat  continue  to  write  while  this  spirit  is 
in  this  body.  To  sa;r  truth,  I  do«K>t  know  why  I 
should  wish  to  get  rid  of  my  two  horsemen,  espe- 
cially  the  one  on  the  white  horse.  Wouvermans  d- 
ways  had  a  white  luirse  in  all  his  pictures ;  and  1  do 
not  see  why  I  should  not  put  my  signature,  my  em- 
blem, my  monogram,  in  n^  P«p«r  and  ink  pictures 
as  well  as  any  paintsr  of  them  all.  I  am  not  sars 
that  other  authors  do  not  do  the  same  thing— that 
Lytton  has  not  always,  or  very  nearly,  a  phiksophia- 
iiu;  libertine — Dickens,  a  very  charming  young  girl, 
with  dear  little  pockets :  and  Lever,  a  wid  d^^soon. 
Nevertheless,  ujwn  mv  life,  if  I  can  help  it,  we  will 
not  have  in  this  work  the  two  horsemen  and  the 
white  horse ;  albeit,  in  after  times — ^when  my  name 
is  placed  with  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  or  in  any 
other  more  likely  poetticak— there  may  arise  serious 
and  acrimonious  disputes  as  to  the  real  autbonhip  of 
the  book,  from  its  wanting  my  own  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive  mark  and  characteristic 

*  But  here,  while  writing  about  plagiarism,  I  hare 
been  myself  a  plagiary ;  arid  it  shall  not  remain  with- 
out acknowledgment,  having  sulTered  somewhat  in 
that  sort  m3rseu.  Hear  my  excellent  friend,  Leigh 
Hunt,  soul  of  mild  goodness,  honest  truth,  and  genUs 
brichtness !  I  acknowledge  that  I  stole  fiom  jroo  the 
detenstve  imace  of  Wouvermans*  white  hone,  which 
you  incautiouaiv  put  within  my  reach,  on  one  bright 
night  of  long,  dreamy  conversation,  when  oar  idMS 
of  many  things,  w  ide  as  the  poles  asunder,  met  sud- 
denly without  clashing,  or  produced  but  a  cool,  quiet 
spark — as  the  white  stones  which  children  rub  to- 
gether in  dark  comers  emit  a  soft,  phosphorescent 
gleam,  that  serves  but  to  light  their  little  i 
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on  the  Patent  Law.  It  preaenta  tlie  general  princi- 
ples of  the  law  on  this  subject,  in  a  condensed  and 
intelligible  form,  and  furnishes  directions  for  making 
applications  to  the  Patent  Office,  divested  of  the 
technical  learning,  which  can  ovXj  serve  to  embar- 
rass the  practical  inventor. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bicherstetht  by  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  BiRKS.  This  genuine  piece  of  old-fashioned 
religious  biography  is  republished  from  the  London 
edition,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ttno,  of  this  city.  It  is  al- 
most exclusively  the  record  of  Christian  experience. 
Mr.  Bickerateth  was  not  distinguished  for  any  re- 
markable powers  of  mind.  His  character  was  of  an 
ordinary  texture.  The  even  tenor  of  his  life  was  not 
diversified  by  any  unusual  incidents.  But  his  biog- 
raphy shows  the  power  of  earnest  devotion  to  a  great 
object,  sustained  by  clear  and  constant  intellectual 
convictions,  to  call  forth  an  effective  energy  of  ac- 
tion, and  to  invest  the  character  with  a  certain 
charm,  although  it  presents  no  brilliant  aspects  in 
the  daily  routine  of  life.  Mr.  Bickersteth  was  bom 
in  a  quiet  English  village  in  Westmoreland.  He 
commenced  his  active  career  as  a  subordinate  clerk 
in  the  London  Post-office.  At  this  early  period  of 
his  life,  he  exhibited  the  same  strength  of  religious 
principle,  and  the  same  fastidiousness  of  moral  per- 
ception, which  were  at  the  foundation  of  his  subse- 
quent character.  Indeed,  his  minute,  rigid,  ascetic 
adherence  to  formal  rules  of  conduct  might  be  deemed 
premature.  We  find  little  exercise  of  the  free,  glad- 
some spirit  of  youth,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  subjec- 
tion to  the  strictest  system  of  self-discipline,  which 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  devotee.  The 
habits  thus  formed  were  no  doubt  highly  favorable 
to  the  rigorous  severity  of  purx>ose,  with  which  he 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  performance  of 
grave  duties.  His  self-inflicted  training  led  him  to 
regard  religion  almost  exclusively  in  the  light  of  obli- 
gation, and  as  the  natural  result,  his  conscience  not 
only  gained  the  mastery  over  his  character,  but  to  a 
great  extent  interfered  with  the  due  exercise  of  other 
sentiments.  Becoming  weary  of  his  employments  in 
the  post-office,  he  determined  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  law,  and  was  at  length  articled  as  an  attorney's 
clerk.  Just  before  taking  this  step,  however,  his 
religious  feelings  received  a  still  stronger  impulse. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  experienced  a  great  change, 
and  he  became  so  absorbed  in  religious  ideas,  as  to 
make  it  obvious  that  he  would  15nd  little  that  was 
congenial  in  the  profession  of  law. 

After  a  series  of  obstacles,  that  were  overcome 
only  by  great  effort  and  perseverance,  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth was  enabled  to  realize  a  wish  which  he  had 
long  fondly  cherished,  and  received  ordination  as 
a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church.  From  that 
time,  his  labors  in  his  favorite  sphere  of  action  were 
devoted  and  abundant.  The  missionary  cause  had 
always  called  forth  his  warmest  sjrmpathies,  and  it 
now  became  the  most  cherished  object  of  his  life. 
Its  prosperity  in  England  was  greatly  owing  to  his 
sealous  exertions.  As  Secretary  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  he  has  identified  his  name  with  it« 
interests.  Nor  was  he  less  active  in  the  discharge 
of  duty  in  other  branches  of  his  professiorL  His 
earnestness  was  perpetual.  Nothing  could  check  his 
unrelenting  industry.  The  usual  relaxations  of  soci- 
ety could  not  divert  him  from  his  high  purpose.  He 
made  use  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pen,  with  equal  en- 
ergy for  the  ac^mplishment  of  his  plans.  His  pub- 
lications were  numerous,  and  though  destitute  of 
fiterary  merit,  had  considerable  influence  in  their 
day.    He  wrought  more,  however,  by  his  character 


than  by  his  writings.  His  unmistakable  sincerity, 
his  child-like  simplicity,  his  consistency  and  purity 
of  intention,  gave  a  contagious  virtue  to  his  example, 
aiul  enabled  him  to  act  both  on  individuals  and  on 
large  bodies  of  men  with  an  unerring  moral  magnet- 
ism, which  is  never  granted  except  to  genuine  eleva- 
tion of  purpose,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  an  ideal  aim, 
which  throws  self  into  the  shade. 

This  biography  is  prepared  by  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Bickersteth  and  her  husband,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  by  whom  it  was  un^rtaken 
at  the  request  of  their  deceased  parent,  made  during 
his  lost  illness.  It  has  been  compiled  with  discrim- 
ination and  care,  free  use  being  made  of  the  volumin- 
ous correspondence  pf  Mr.  Bickersteth,  which  he 
sustained  with  characteristic  assiduity.  Although  it 
presents  the  memoir  of  a  person,  who  was  leas  dis- 
tinguished by  splendid  or  imposing  natural  eiuiow- 
ments,  than  by  his  peculiar  and  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  the  religious  world,  it  affords  many  curious 
and  suggestive  iHustrations  of  human  nature,  which 
can  not  fail'to  be  perused  with  interest  by  the  stu- 
dent in  that  science.  To  the  religious  public,  strict- 
ly so  called,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  enticing  woriu 
that  has  appeared  for  some  time. 

T*he  Stone-Maeon  of  Saint  Point,  by  LakabtinB 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  simple 
rural  tale,  descriptive  of  peasant  life  in  France, 
abounding  in  fine  touches  of  nature,  and  with  less  of 
the  fantastic  and  exaggerated  than  is*  usual  in  the 
prose  fictions  of  the  author.  It  is  pervaded  with  a 
deep  religious  sentiment,  illustrating  the  power  of 
faith  in  the  Divine  PnSvidence,  and  of  devotion  to 
the  good  of  others,  in  sustaining  the  soul  under  the 
severest  calamities.  His  pictures  of  the  country  are 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  writer.  He  paints 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  which  are  reproduced  in 
a  softened  and  pensive  aspect.  If  the  sentiment  is 
often  too  luscious  for  a  sturdy  Saxon  taste,  it  is  re- 
deemed by  its  pathos  and  earnestness,  and  will  be . 
tolerated  as  a  curious  expression  of  French  n^vet^. 

TTu  True  Renudy  for  the  Wrongs  of  Woman,  by 
Catharine  E.  Bbbcher,  published  by  Phillips, 
Sampson,  and  Co.  This  is  not  a  controversial  work. 
It  is  rather  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  education  of 
woman.  It  contains  little  that  is  original,  and  iu>> 
thing  radical  The  enterprise  of  the  author  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  the  West,  is  its  main 
topic.  Her  narrative  of  the  aimoyances  and  per- 
plexities to  which  she  has  been  subjected  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  plan  is  lively  and  graphic,  and  not 
without  a  tinge  of  bitterness.  The  volimie  displays 
throughout  a  masculine  intellect,  and  sufficient  en- 
ergy of  character  for  a  field-marshal. 

The  Literature  and  laterary  Men  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  Abraham  Mills,  is  the  title  of  a 
work  just  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  containing  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  progress  of  English  literature, 
from  its  earliest  development  to  the  present  time.  It 
has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time,  shows  a  mature  and  cultivated  taste, 
a  sound  literary  judgment,  and  an  uncommon  &mil- 
iarity  with  the  most  eminent  English  authors.  The 
extracts  from  their  writings,  which  compose  the  sta- 
ple of  the  work,  are  introduced  with  elaborate  criti- 
cal and  biographical  notices,  which  betray  a  ripe 
scholarship,  and  no  small  degree  of  sagacity.  We 
believe  these  volumes  will  prove  an  admirable  con- 
tribution to  a  branch  of  education  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. A  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of  Eiw 
glish  literature  is  rare.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  as 
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▼aluable  an  acquisition  as  the  scholar  can  possess, 
ft  is  folly  to  gire  a  secondary  place  to  the  treasures 
9f  our  mother  tongue,  while  so  much  time  is  devoted 
to  studies  which  are  often  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
(Pursuits  of  after  life.  A  thorough  initiation  into  the 
beauties  of  the  English  classics  by  a  competent 
teacher,  would  be  worth  more,  as  a  means  of  ass- 
thetic  culture,  than  the  whole  circle  of  attainments 
with  which  one  often  completes  his  college  course. 
The  present  volumes  will  be  found  an  excellent 
guide  10  the  knowledge  of  English  literature,  and 
we  cordially  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  pro> 
fessors  as  well  as  of  private  students. 

Artkut  Comeay  is  a  spirited  novel,  with  great  vari- 
ety of  action  and  incident,  and  a  plot  of  the  most 
^citing  interest,  forming  the  last  number'  of  Har- 
pers' "  Select  Library  of  Novels." 

The  Odd-FeUow^  Offering  for  1852  (published  by 
Edward  Walker),  is  the  fint  annual  that  we  have 
seen  for  the  coming  season.  It  is  issued  in  a  style 
df  substantial  elegance,  with  a  number  of  well-ex- 
ecuted engravings,  arid  a  highly  finished  illuminated 
presentation  plate.  Aniong  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions are  the  articles  entitled  '*  Napoleon's  First 
Love,"  by  James  Nack,  "Blartaid,"  by  Maiy  E. 
Hewitt,  "The  Dcsliriy,"  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakea  Smith, 
**  The  Talkative  and  Taciturn,"  by  Frederic  Saunders, 
"  ^eaoe,"  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  "  The  Second 
Ship,"  by  Fanny  Green.  Several  of  the  shorter 
pieces  are  worthy  of  commendation,  arid  the  volume 
as  a  whole  is  superior  to  the  average  of  the  ephemeral 
dasi  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

SUmenta  of  Algebra,  by  Prof.  LoOlcts  (published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  riew  elementary  treat- 
ise on  that  science,  intended  for  the  ufte  of  students 
who  have  just  completed  the  study  of  arithinetic. 
The  author  has  aimed  to  present  the  subject  with  so 
much  clearness  and  simplicity,  that  any  person  who 
has  acquired  a  tolerably  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  numbers  may  proceed  to  this  volume 
with  advantage.  In  point  of  brevity  and  terseness 
0f  statement,  it  will  be  found  to  have  no  superior. 
It  abounds  with  practical  examples,  happily  adapted 
to  illustrate  the  processes  of  algebra  to  the  young  be- 
giimer.  The  development  of  the  more  difficult  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  is  so  gradual — the  ascent  from 
one  step  to  another  is  made  so  facile — that  the  stu- 
dent is  enabled  to  master  the  elements  of  the  subject 
without  the  sense  of  weariness  and  discouragement, 
which  often  attends  the  use  of  a  text-book,  in  which 
the  needs  of  the  beginner  are  too  much  lost  sight  of 
by  the  author. 

The  Christian  Retrospect  and  Register^  by  RoBBBT 
Baibd,  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.  A  summary  of 
the  scientific,  moral,  and  religious  progress  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  plan  of  this 
work  is  excellent,  but  it  is  not  carried  out  with  good 
success.  It  is  full  of  omissions,  and  crude  and  super- 
ficial statements.  Hurried  through  the  press  with- 
out time  for  thorough  preparation  or  revision,  it  is  a 
skeleton  rather  than  a  treatise,  and  is  equally  un- 
worthy of  the  author  and  of  the  subject. 

Roman  Antiquities^  by  CHarlbs  AnthoK,  LL.D., 
is  designed  to  furnish  a  consecutive  description  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in 
a  form  adapted  to  popular  reading.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  most 
recent  and  trustworthy  authorities ;  it  includes  the 
results  of  modem  research ;  on  obscure  and  doubtful 
questions  it  is  critical  and  discriminating;  and  its 


style,  for  the  lAost  part,  is  remarkable  for  its  eopious 
ness  and  ease.  Without  being  encumbered  with 
learned  disquisitions,  it  presents  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  points  essential  to  the  elucidation  of 
Roman  history.  Its  excellent  arrangement  and  at- 
tractive style  render  it  a  woA  which  may  not  only 
be  occasionally  consulted,  but  thoroughly  read,  with 
interest  and  advantage.  For  popular  use,  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  previous  contributions  of  the 
author  to  the  cause  of  classical  literature.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  History  of  the  United  States^  by  RicHaRO 
HiLDKBTH,  Vol.  V.  (Harper  and  Brothers).  Mr. 
Hildreth  is  making  rapid  progress  with  his  gi^at 
national  Work.  We  hate  now  the  fifth  volume  olT 
the  whole  series,  and  the  second  of  the  history  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  de- 
voted to  the  adminislnitions  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  bringing  down  the  narrative  to 
the  difficulties  with  England  on  account  of  the  afifkir 
of  the  Chesapeake  in  1807.  This  period  iM  fruitful 
in  topics  of  great  historical  interest  Among  those 
which  Mr.  Hildreth  has  investigated  with  the  moat 
exemplary  diligence,  and  presented  in  his  usual  plain 
and  forcible  style,  are  the  state  of  paftties  subsequen 
to  the  election  of  Adams,  the  struggle  between 
Adams  and  his  Federal  opponents,  the  downfall  of 
the  Federal  party  on  the  accession  of  Jefferson,  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  characters  of  Hamilton 
dnd  Burr,  and  the  growth  of  the  commercial  troubles 
with  Great  Britain.  These  aTe  described  with  the 
same  Doric  severity  of  expression  which  character 
izes  the  previous  volumes,  with  scarcely  a  fiower  of 
rhetoric  to  entice  the  toiling  reader.  As  an  authen- 
tic and  vigorous  chronicle  of  events,  we  still  deem 
this  work  an  important  element  in  the  study  of 
American  history.  If  he  does  not  rival  the  philo- 
sophical splendor  of  Bancroft  or  the  sweet  amenities 
of  PrescoU,  Mr.  Hildreth  has  earned  a  hi^y  honor- 
able niche  among  otir  native  historians. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  Mexico,  by  WiLLU* 
W.  Carpbntbr  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers), 
is  a  record  of  military  service  and  Wanderings  on 
foot,  by  a  soldier  in  the  late  Mexican  War,  describ- 
ing the  manners  snd  customs  of  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  agricultural  and  minend  resources  at 
that  country.  The  narrative  is  drawn  up  from  notes 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  although  the  author  bespeaks 
the  indulgence  of  his  readers  for  his  want  of  skill  in 
composition,  it  is  marked  by  such  a  high  degree  of 
frankness  and  simplicity,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
prove  attractive  to  the  majority  of  readers.  He  en- 
joyed \musual  opportimities  for  the  observation  of 
the  Mexican  character.  Placed  in  circumstances 
which  made  him  familiar  with  all  classes  of  society, 
he  studied  the  strange  habits  and  striking  features 
that  came  imder  his  notice  with  unsleeping  vigilance, 
and  has  recorded  his  impressions  with  apparent  ac- 
curacy and  good  faith.  The  course  of  his  journeys 
led  lum  through  various  towns,  which  are  off  of  the 
routes  iiu)st  frequented  by  travelers,  such  as  Sala- 
manca, Guanahuato,  Guadalajara,  Ahuacatlan,  and 
Topic,  concerning  which  he  presents  a  variety  of 
valuable  and  interesting  informatioru  Exposed  to 
the  casualties  of  military  life,  and  for  a  long  time 
held  a  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans,  he  has  been  able  to 
gather  up  an  abundant  store  of  incident  and  adven- 
ture, which  he  relates  almost  with  the  freedom  of  a 
conversational  style,  but  commanding  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  close  of  the  vetume. 
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It  wai  an  ideii  of  the  gifted  autlior  of  **  Ship  «id 
Shore,"  the  late  Waltkk  Coltoh,  ehaplain  in  the 
United  States' Naty, who  had  witnewed  nany  burials 
St  sea  in  his  various  toyagea,  that  a  body  thns  buried 
lemained  suspended  in  a  medinm  so  dense  that  it 
was  alike  beyond  the  reach  at  deeay,  or  destraction 
by  the  "  innumerable  craeping  things,  both  sniall  and 
great  beasts,**  which  inhabit  t^  mighty  deep.  Thia 
theory  ghres  an  added  interest  to  the  following  beao- 
tifol  passage  from  adiseooise  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giles : 
'*The  Sea  is  the  larmt  of  all  oemeteries,  and  its 
situnberers  sleep  without  a  monument.  AH  other 
grave-yards,  in  all  other  lands,  show  some  symbol 
of  distinction  between  the  great  and  the  small,  the 
rich  and  the  poor :  but  in  Uiat  ocean<emetery  the 
king  and  the  clown,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  are 
dike  undistinguished.  The  same  waves  roll  over 
an ;  the  same  requiem  by  the  minstrelsy  of  the  ocean 
is  smig  to  their  honor.  Over  their  remains  the  same 
storm  beats  and  the  same  sun  shines ;  and  there,  un- 
marbled,  the  weak  and  the  powerful,  the  plumed  and 
the  unhonored,  will  sleep  on  until  awakened  by  the 
same  trump  when  the  sea  shall  *  give  up  its  dead  !*  ** 

Few  things  were  more  characteristic  c((  the  colored 
servants  living  with  the  old  families  of  the  North 
many  years  ago,  than  their  high-ilovm  language,  and 
the  deference  which  they  endeavored  to  exact  firom 
those  of  their  race  whom  they  thought  below  them- 
selves in  a  dependent  position,  and  even  of  the 
whites  whose  social  scale  was  beneath  that  of  their 
own  especial  masters.  A.  friend  mentioned  to  us 
recently  an  amusing  illustration  of  this :  Some  years 
ago,  *'  Eben,"  as  he  was  called,  a  colored  servant 
of  Mr.  A f  an  old  and  opul«it  citisen  of  a  flour- 
ishing and  beautifol  city  in  Oonnecticut,  obtained 
leave  to  use  his  master's  sleigh  and  horses,  to  take 
his  sable  inamorata  "  a^sleighmg"  to  a  neighboring 
road-side  iim,  a  popular  resort,  at  certain  seasons, 
even  for  the  €lite  of  the  town  whence  it  derived  its 
principal  support.  About  nine  o'clock  "  EBEvr**  drove 
up,  and  throwing  the  reins  to  &e  stable-boy,  in  the 
most  stately  manner,  he  helped  out  **  Miss  Dinah** 
with  an  air  that  would  have  befitted  a  colored  Count 
D'Orsay,  and  the  pair  made  their  way  to  the  princi- 
pal* sitting-room,  where  a  bright  and  cheerful  fire  was 
blazing  up  the  wide-backed  chimney.  Here,  having 
seated  his  '*  lady'*  in  state,  he  rang  a  little  hand-bell 
on  the  table.  The  landbrd  entered.  "  Is  di»  you* 
best  room,  landlord  ?**  "  Yes,**  replied  the  landlord, 
"  ye»— doesnt  it  suit  you  !**  "  W*y,  yes,  s^  it  suit 
if  dere  ain*t  no  better,  ai.  We  want  some  frssh*ents 
«-r:best  you  got;  sumfin  nice— quick:  an'  look  a* 
hen:  gib  my  bosses  couple  tub  o*  oats,  two  ton  o' 
hay,  imd  two  bushel  o*  water !  An*,  we  don't  want 
no  odder  company,  si,  in  our  *partment :  don't  let  in 
no  colored  pussons,  si."  The  landlord,  who  had 
known  the  old  servant  before  he  had  gone  to  live 

with  Mr.  A (a  fact  which  he  did  not  know,  or 

had  forgotten),  said,  **  Eben,  where  do  you  live 
MOW  r*  ^  Mr.  A"^-^  lib  wid  me,  down  on  de  Plain,** 
said  **  Ebbk ,*'  speaking  very  quickly ;  but  I  t'ank 
yon,  9k,  w*en  you  speak  to  me,  to  call  me  by  beth 
my  names :  I  got  fwo  names,  si."  '*  Ah  7--well, 
Eben,  what  is  your  other  name?'*  **My  middle 
name  is  *Nbzbr,  si,  and  l*d  t^ank  3roa  to  reoolieet 
'im!**  '*Poor,  faithful,  simple-hearted  ^Eben!*** 
said  the  friend  who  mentioned  this  incident  to  us, 
**he  has  followed  *UiieIe  Ned,*  and  'gone  where 
the  good  niggers  go ;'  but  he  will  long  be  remem- 
bered bt  all  whs  aver  knew  him.    He  it  was  vrho, 


on  one  occasion,  when  about  to  take  a  letter  to  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  city,  and  when  asked  if  he 
knew  where  the  house  was,  replied,  "  I  wish  I  had 
as  many  dollars  as  I  know  where  dat  house  is  !** 
The  sum  was  not  eomputable  by  any  mle  known  to 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  or  any  cognate  **scienc« 
of  numbers.**  On  another  occa8i<^  he  was  describ- 
ing an  execution  of  a  colored  man,  which  he  had  been 
to  see.  '*  When  he  went  upon  the  platfbnp,**  said 
he,  *'h0  was  extremely  overcome,  and  I  thought,  at 
one  time,  dat  he  wouldn't  ouroiifeP*  The  probability 
IB,  Hm  ho  didn't  long  f 


OiTB  of  **  Nature's  true  Nobility,"  an  educated, 
independent  former  in  the  country,  after  walking 
over  his  rich  paternal  acres,  amidst  his  "  fields  ripe 
for  Ae  harvests"  and  his  noble  flocks  and  hei^,  sils 
down  and  vmtes  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman  of  this  city :  **  The  scene  baa  changed 
on  the  farm  since  I  wrote  you  last.  Blades  and  blos- 
soms have  turned  to  ears  and  fruit ;  spring  to  stim- 
mer ;  seed-time  to  harvest.  The  biids  have  changed 
their  notes,  and  seem  to  sing  aa  if  from  a  sense  of 
duty  only.  The  trees,  instead  of  being  fresh  and 
green*,  are  only  shady.  Brooks  seem  to  be  growing 
tired,  and  gardena  no  longer  conceal  their  fhd<ed 
flowers.  The  noon  of  the  year  is  at  hand.  Even 
now  we  feel  its  sultry  heat ;  we  are  dazsled  by  tt» 
goklen  light  Reapers  will  soon  go  out  to  gather  the 
ripened  grain.  Store-houses  and  bams  vrill  soon  b« 
filled  again  with  the  bounties  of  Odd.  Is  it  not  a 
pleasant  season,  a  profitable  halting-time ;  a  point  of 
prospect,  from  whfbh  we  may  look  baekwafd  and  for- 
ward t  Has  it  no  analogy  to  the  Present  of  our  own 
lives— yotirs,  and  mine,  and  -»— *s  ?  Does  it  not  bid 
us  look  to  our  harvests,  that  we  may  gather  in  season, 
and  be  furnished  for  the  long  winter  Vfhich  approach- 
eth?  Gather,  I  mean,  in  those  great  moral  fSelds 
which  God  has  opened  aroond  us,  and  filled  with 
incorruptible  fruits :  knowing  that  rAcy,  too,  have 
their  appropriate  seasons,  and  that  as  to  them  also 
the  harvest  wiU  soon  pass,  the  summer  *will  soon 
end?  Let  us  keep  in  aiind»  then,  dear  — ^^,  thi 
great  trath,  that, 

**  LoHering  alow  the  Future  creepeth, 
AiJ'ow-swUt  the  Present  sweepeth. 
And  motionless  Ibrever  stands  the  Pastr* 

**  'I  RAD  been  out  Spfishing  in  the  *  Old  South  Bky,"^ 
said  a  Long  Island  subscnber  the  other  day,  **  -with 
one  of  thoae  crafty  fishermen  to  whom  no  days,  on 
which  the  vrater  may  be  tompted,  are  considered 
days  for  '  bad  luck  ;*  *  diet  mfomtnu^  being  a  tem 
unknown  in  his  calendar.  He  was  one  of  those 
'long*necked  clam'- eaters,  whose  stomach  rose  and 
fen  vrith  the  tides  which  mads  them  plentiful  or  left 
them  scarce.  As  we  were  coming  in  in  our  boat» 
after  a  successful  foray  upon  bass  and  sheepsheady 
we  'fell  to  meditate'  upon  various  matters  which 
were  neither  piscatory  nor  akin  to  it.  As  Boswell 
would  say  of  tlie  colloquies  of  the  Great  Leviathan. 
*  We  spoke  of  Ghosts.*  '  You  say  ghosts  havfe  been 
aeon  on  Long  Island,  but  you  never  seen  *eni,  and 
dont  believe  in  *em  !*  *  Wal,  yes,  I  ewi't  ssy  I  do 
believe  in  'em,  but  I  guess  I  ahould  believe  in  *em, 
ef  I  had  such  luck  in  geltin'  a  sight  on  'em  as  a  man 
did  down  to  Jerusalem-South  a  good  many  years 
ago.  The  way  of  it  vras  this :  You  see,  it  Was  • 
dreadful  cold  winter's  night,  about  nine  o'clock  (how 
the  OM  Soodi  Bay  roared  that  night) !  when  there 
was  a  sleigh  with  three  feUows  into  it,  drav  up  under 
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the  hoss-shed  at  the  tarem.  Two  on  *em  got  out ; 
and  as  they  got  oat,  they  said  to  *t*other  one, '  Jim, 
jist  you  sit  there  and  mind  the  hosses  while  we  go 
in  and  git  somethin'  warmin*:  we^l  be  right  out 
•gin.'  They  went  into  the  tavern,  but  they  (UdnU 
*oome  right  out  again*  by  a  jug-full,  though  when 
they  did  come  out  they  had  more  than  a  jug-(uU  a- 
piece  into  'em — ^both  on  'em  had — ^ha !  ha !  Tore 
they  come  out,  though,  Bill  the  'ostler  said  to  the 
man  sittin'  in  the  sleigh,  '  Ef  I  was  you  I  wouldn't 
sit  there  in  the  cold  as  long  as  you're  a-sittin', 
blamed  if  I  would:  why  don't  you  go  in  and  get 
aomeUiin'  too  V  The  man  never  said  nothin',  though, 
in  answer,  but  sot  up  as  straight  as  an  Indian.  Bill, 
who  was  lookin'  after  some  other  hosses  under  the 
^ame  shed,  a'ter  a  while  said  somethin'  more  to  him. 
but  he  was  as  still  as  s  'yster.  Pooty  soon  Bill  said 
to  hisself,  '  Goy-blamed  ef  I  don't  think  he's  fris  to 
death,  or  else  he'd  say  somethin*  P  So  he  went  up 
to  him  and  shook  him ;  and  sure  enough,  he  found 
him  frus  as  stiff  as  a  stake ;  and  when  he  come  to 
hold  up  his  lantern  to  look,  he  found  him  propped 
up  on  each  side  on  the  seat ;  the  lines  was  wound 
round  his  hands ;  he  was  muffled  up  with  comfbrtera 
about  his  iace-^«ind  be  was  stone-dead ! 

«*  *  Bill  wasn't  nobody's  fool,  ef  he  did  attend  to 
hosses.  He  smelt  the  whole  thing  out  UM>nce.  Two 
ox.  three  graves  had  been  robbed  about  there  only  a 
little  while  before,  and  the  two  chaps  in  the  tavern 
was  two  body-gathereri  that  had  been  paid  by  doc- 
tors to  get  bodies  for  'em,  for  to  cut  up,  and  they'd  been 
and  robbed  a  new  grave  that  night;  and  here  was 
the  corpse,  wrapped  up  and  propped  up  in  that  sleigh, 
so  that  folks  wouldn't  suspicion  nothing  about  it! 
Now  what  d'you  'spose  BiU  doel?  He  goes  and 
takes.  Bill  does,  that  body  out  of  the  sleigh  (for  he 
wasn't  afraid  of  the  very  devil),  strips  off  the  clothes, 
and  puts  it  into  the  oat-bin  inside,  and  fastens  the 
door :  then  he  puts  on  the  dead  man's  clothes  hisself, 
and  he  goes  and  gets  into  the  sleigh  with  'em  onto 
him,  puts  the  lines  round  his  hands,  props  hisself 
up,  and  waits  for  the  body-snatohers  to  come  out 
from  the  bar-room.  Pooty  soon,  out  they  come,  got 
in  on  the  wide  seat  along  side  of  him,  and  druv  off. 
There  Bill  sits,  as  stiff  as  a  rail ;  but  'twasn't  long 
'fore  one  o'  the  chaps  says  to  t'other,  feelin  o'  BillSi 
leg  a  little,  *  Why,  the  body's  gettin'  warm !  Feel 
o*  that  leg !'  T'other  one  put  down  his  hand  and 
felt  o'  Bill's  legs ;  and  then  he  started  back  and  said : 
'It's  a  fact,  by  Thunder!  it  is  warm,  and  no  mis- 
take !'  Twas  Bill's  time,  now :  so  he  turned  his 
head  round,  stiff-like  and  straight,  without  moving 
his  body,  and  says  he,  *  Warm  .^r-wal,  I  guess  you'd 
be  WABM  ef  you'd  been  took  out  o'  h--ll  only  a  little 
while  ago,  as  /  was !' 

"  *  Bill  says  it  wan't  half  a  second  'fore  both  o'  them 
chaps  had  pitched  head-first  out  o*  that  sleigh,  and 
n'ither  on  'em  stopped  rannin'  till  they  was  clean 
out  o'  sight.  Then  he  turned  right  square  round 
and  druv  back  to  the  tavern.  There  he  told  the 
whole  story ;  and  he  made  a  good  spec,  out  o'  the 
thing  too,  in  the  end ;  for  you  see,  the  friends  of  the 
man  that  was  dug  up  guv  him  fifty  dollars  for  savin' 
of  the  body,  and  as  nobody  ever  come  back  a'ter  the 

sleigh  and  hosses,  he  sold  'em  to  Captain  B , 

down  on  H Plains,  for  nigh  upon  three  hundred 

dollars  !  Twas  a  fust-rate  team — so  they  said. 
That's  the  most  profitable  and  about  the  only  ghost 
that  ever /heerd  tell  on!  Good  many  folks  roZ^  about 
seein^  'em,  but  I  expect  they  never  did— not  r'aUy.* " 


It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  England,  l)efore 
the  abujM  was  corrected  by  an  especial  act  of  Par- 


liament, for  interested  parties  to  secure  the  incar- 
ceration, in  private  asylums  for  lunatics,  of  thoae 
who,  from  pecuniary  or  other  considerations,  they 
were  desirous  of  **  getting  out  of  the  way,  and  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way :"  but  in  this  country  the  difficult 
attending  such  transactions  rendered  them  infre> 
quent  of  execution.  Yet  as  late  as  in  October,  1 647, 
a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  of 
unique  mind,  and  in  his  manners  not  a  copyist 
of  others,  was  imprisoned  in  a  lunatic  asylum  not 
three  hundred  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  he  was  "  craay."  The  truth  was  soon 
discovered,  however,  and  he  was  liberated ;  but  the 
result  arose  from  a  mere  accident.  The  victim  had 
asked  permission,  on  a  Sunday,  to  attend  chun^ 
The  request  was  refused.  A  second  demand  to  the 
same  effect  was  met  vrith :  **  If  you  ask  to  go  to 
church  again,  we  shall  confine  you  to  the  *  second 
floor' " — a  hall  with  cells  and  grated  windows,  and 
seldom  entered  by  visitors.  Whereupon  the  incar- 
cerated clergyman,  who  had  not  been  prohibited  frtna 
having  writing  materials,  sent  to  the  overseer  of  the 
institution  the  following  lines : 

<*  Go  on,  go  on !  your  prison  den 
No  terrors  has  for  me : 
God  is  my  shield  !  wty  ftar  I  then 
A  moment's  tyranny  ? 
'*  Vain  man  may  bind  his  fallow  day. 
Incarcerate  the  wise. 
Dungeons  shot  out  the  cheerftd  day. 
And  darkness  shroud  my  eyes : 
*<  Go  on,  go  on !  ttte  Fahct  smiles. 
And  soars  on  golden  wings. 
The  Spirit  spurns  your  petty  wiles— 
The  Muaa,  unfettered,  sings ! 
"  Bring  on,  bring  here  your  threats  and  chains, 
Im  AOiNATioif  bind ! 
Bring  grates,  bring  all  your  Iron  panes-^ 
Cage  in  the  steadfkst  mind ! 
"Tour  power  is  fkint,  your  threatenings  nanghc . 
What  empire  have  ye  now  t 
This  poor,  flrail  body— not  one  thonght— 
Shall  to  your  thralldcnn  bow. 
**  Sure  la  that  day  not  distant  fhr. 
When  TmuTH  shall  claim  her  son, 
Oflbnded  Justice  wake  the  war, 
And  speak  in  thunder-tone : 
**  *  How  did  ye  dare,  on  Mbbct's  plea, 
Abuse  her  sacred  name, 
Tm  violated  Liberty 
Bring  in  her  sternest  claim  f ' 
"  Now  Justice  reign,  bereft  of  sight 
For  mortal  woes  and  (bare ; 
In  Freedom's  cause  uplhold  the  Right ! 
Baek,  back,  ye  struggling  tean !" 
These  lines  seemed  to  create  an  impression,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  saw  them,  that  there  was  at 
least  some  *<  method"  in  the  writer's  ^^roadneast" 
and  the  requiaite  inquisition  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
incarceretion.    He  is  now,  as  he  was  then,  a  learned 
and  accomplished  divine,  and  is  at  present  preaching 
to  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation  in  a  sister  ci^.  ' 


Wb  have  heard  much  of  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant ; 
of  those  qualities  which  Ddoald  Stewart  places 
far  above  mere  instinct  (namely,  memory  and  fore- 
caste),  which  he  possesses ;  but  we  never  knew  ui^ 
til  lately,  that  an  elephant  had  an  '*  ear  for  nuisic  !** 
But  it  appears  that  there  was  at  Mayence,  in  1811, 
ai)  elephant  who  was  a  great  lover  o(  sweet  sounds. 
The  musicians  of  the  city  treated  him  with  a  concert 
of  instrumental  music^  which  had  a  veiy  powerful 
effect  upon  him.  He  expressed  his  delight  by  fre- 
quenily  flapping  his  great  leather-apron  ears,  and 
rolling  from  side  to  sidie.   A  solo  upon  a  horn  ahnofc 
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tmnsported  him.  He  "  put  himself  in  motion,"  beat 
time  with  his  trunk,  and  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  perfonnance  by  the  distinct  but  subdued  emission 
of  vocal  applause.  Think  of  an  elephant  applauding 
at  the  opera,  or  one  of  Jenny  Lind's  concerts ! 

It  will  have  been  observed,  by  those  who  have 
read  the  recent  speeches  of  a  celebrated  American 
orator  and  statesman,  with  what  beautiful  simphcity 
and  force  brief  passages  or  phrases  from  the  Bible 
come  in  aid  of  his  eloquence.  And  well  would  it  be 
if  these  qualities  were  studied  more  by  our  public 
speakers  from  that  good  "Book  of  books."  Sir 
William  Jones  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Bible  contained  "  more  true  sublimity,  more  exqui- 
site beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important  his- 
tory, and  finer  strains  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  than 
could  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever 
language  or  age  they  might  have  been  written.  Fisher 
Ames  and  Patrick  Henry,  pre-eminent  American 
orators,  did  not  hesitate  to  go  further,  and  declare, 
that  "  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  could  become  truly 
eloquent,  without  being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  an  admirer  of  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  its 
language."  , 

Ip  the  following  amusing  circumstance  had  been 
narrated  in  the  pages  of  the  veracious  historian, 
DiEDRicH  Knickerbocker,  it  would  have  befen  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  a  fertile  fancy  on  the  part  of 
that  illustrious  historian,  rather  than  believed  as  a 
fttct  But  the  occurrence  here  detailed  is  a  veritable 
one,  and  happened  many  years  ago  in  the  county  of 
York,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  forcible  illustration  of 
that  undoubted  and  undoubting  Dutch  honesty  which 
made  New  Amsterdam  so  famous  in  the  olden  time. 

It  seems,  from  the  record,  that  there  were  two  early 
German  settlers,  in  the  western  part  of  the  coimty, 

whose  names  were  Peter  and  John . 

Peter  had  increased  the  size  of  his  farm,  by  annex- 
ing to  it  a  small  tract  of  land  adjoining,  and  he  lacked 
about  a  hundred  dollars  of  the  sum  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  for  his  new  acquisition.  He  called 
upon  his  neighbor  John,  to  borrow  the  amount.  John 
consented  at  once,  and  going  into  another  room,  he 
brought  out  an  old  bread-basket,  and  counted  down 
the  desired  number  of  dollars ;  and  then  the  two  sat 
down  to  two  large  earthen  mugs  of  cider  and  as  many 
pipes  of  tobacco.  After  smoking  over  the  matter  for 
a  while,  it  occurred  to  Peter  that  in  similar  transac- 
tions he  had  seen  or  heard  something  like  a  note 
passing  between  the  borrower  and  lender,  and  he 
suggested  as  much  to  John,  llie  lender  assented 
to  the  propriety  of  such  a  course ;  paper,  pen,  and 
ink,  were  produced ;  and  between  the  two  a  docu- 
ment was  concocted,  stating  that  John  had  loaned 
Peter  one  hundred  dollars,  which  Peter  would  repay 
to  John  in  "  tree  months."  This  Peter  signed ;  and 
thus  far  the  two  financiers  made  the  thing  '*  all  reg- 
ular, and  ship-shape." 

But  at  this  point  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  They 
both  knew  that  notes  were  made  in  the  operation  of 
borrowing  and  lending,  which  they  had  witnessed ; 
but  neither  of  them  had  observed  what  disposition 
was  made  of  the  docimient :  neither  oould  tell  whether 
it  was  for  the  borrower  or  the  lender  to  take  charge 
of  the  paper.  Here  was  a  dilenuna!  At  last  a 
bright  idea  struck  John :  "  You  haves  de  money  to 
pay,  Peter,  so  you  must  take  dis  paper,  so  as  you 
can  see  as  you  haf  to  pay  it."  This  was  conclusive : 
the  common  sense  of  the  thing  was  unanswerable ; 
and  Peter  pocketed  the  money  and  his  own  note,  so 
^  as  he  oould  see  as  he  haf  to  pay  it !" 
Vol.  hi.— No.  16.— N  k* 


Three  months  passed  over ;  and  punctually  to  the 
day  appeared  Peter,  and  paid  over  the  promised  sum 
to  John.  This  being  done,  the  mugs  and  pipes  were 
again  brought  out  After  puffing  awhile,  Peter  pro- 
duced the  note,  and  handed  it  to  John,  virith  the  re- 
mark: "Nmbf  John,  you  must  take  de  note,  so  as 
you  can  see  the  money  haf  been  paid  !" 

It  strikes  us  that  this  incident  is  only  second  to 
the  "  balancing  of  the  books"  by  weighing,  passing 
receipts,  and  mulcting  the  constable  in  the  amount 
of  costs,  as  recorded  by  the  sage  historian  of  Mana- 
hatta. 


We  believe  it  is  a  German  poet  who,  walking 
"  silent  and  thoughtful  by  the  solemn  shore  of  the  vast 
ocean  we  mtist  sail  so  soon,"  thus  speaks  "  The  Ship 
of  Death:'' 

"  By  the  shore  of  Time,  now  lying 
On  the  inky  flood  beneath, 
Patiently,  thou  Soul  undying ! 
Walts  for  thee  the  Ship  of  Death ! 
"  He  who  on  that  vessel  starteth. 
Sailing  flrom  the  sons  of  men, 
To  the  (Hends  from  whom  he  parteth 
Never  more  returns  again ! 
"  From  her  mast  no  flag  is  flying. 
To  denote  from  whence  she  came  ; 
She  is  known  unto  the  dying—* 
AzAXL  is  her  captain's  name. 
"  N(rt  a  word  was  ever  spoken, 
On  that  dark,  unfhthomM  sea ; 
Silence  there  is  so  unbroken, 
She  herself  seems  not  to  be ' 

**  Silent  thus,  in  darkness  lonely. 
Doth  the  Soul  put  forth  alone, 
While  the  wings  of  angels  only 
Wall  her  to  a  Land  Unknown." 

How  many  are  departing  daily  in  that  "  Ship  of 
Death!"  "Good  Heaven!"  exclaims  one,  "how 
often  are  we  to  die  before  we  go  off  this  stage !  hi 
every  friend  we  lose,  we  lose  a  part  of  ourselves, 
and  the  best  part.    God  keep  those  we  have  left !" 


The  following  ludicrous  occurrence  finds  its  way 
into  the  "  Drawer,"  on  a  blank-leaf  of  a  business- 
letter,  from  a  flourishing  town  in  Illinois :  "  A  man- 
ufacturer of  tomb-stones,  in  our  place,  lately  received 
a  call  from  a  countryman,  who  wanted  a  stone  to 
place  over  the  grave  of  his  mother.  After  looking 
around  for  some  time,  and  making  sundry  remarks 
about  the  taste  of  his  deceased  mother,  he  finally 
pitched  upon  one  which  the  stone-cutter  had  pre- 
pared for  another  person.  *  I  like  this  one,'  said  be. 
*  But,'  said  the  manufacturer, '  that  belongs  to  another 
man,  and  has  Mrs.  Perry's  name  cut  on  it:  it 
wouldn't  do  for  your  mother.'  *  O,  yes,  it  would,' 
said  the  countryman,  *she  couldn't  remd!  And  be- 
sides,' he  continued,  as  he  observed  the  wonderment 
of  the  stone-cutter,  *  Perry  was  always  a  favorite 
name  of  hers,  any  how !' "  This  anecdote  reminds 
us  of  a  kindred  occurrence,  which  actually  took  place 
in  this  good  city  of  Gotham.  A  parvenu,  who  had 
set  up  his  carriage  in  great  state,  went  to  a  harness 
maker  to  have  "  a  silver  letter"  put  on  the  blinders 
of  his  horses.  "  What  letter  shall  I  put  on  7"  asked 
the  harness-maker.  "  Well,  I  don't  knoWf  exactly," 
answered  the  pompous  "patron;"  but,  after  hesi- 
tating a  moment,  he  said, "  Well,  I  guess  W  is  about 
as  handsome  a  letter  as  jrou  can  put  on — ^isn't  itt" 


In  the  "  marriage  of  language  to  music  and  feeU 
ing,"  as  the  great  German,  Goethe,  expresses  it, 
Alfred  Tennyson  has  but  few  equa]^^  and  prolfe 
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ably  no  superior  at  the  present  day.  A  modem  En- 
gliah  critic,  in  a  review  of  his  Prmces$^  observes : 
**  Mr.  Tknnyson  is  not,  we  believe,  a  connoisseur 
in  music,  as  Moobb  was ;  yet  look  at  the  songs  in 
*  The  Princess.*  Take  the  *  Bugle  Song,'  for  exam- 
ple, unequaled  in  our  language,  except  by  Shaks- 

PBAHK : 

*  Tub  splendor  falls  on  castle  waU% 

And  snowy  sumrolts  old  in  story : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory : 
Blow,  bugle,  blow— set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
^  Blow^  bugle ;  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying ! 
'  O  hark !  O  hear !  how  thin  and  dear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 
O  sweet  and  ftr  fVom  clUTand  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  (UnUy  blowing ! 
Blow !  let  as  hear  the  porple  glens  replying 
Blow,  bugle !  answer  echom,  dying,  dying,  dying ! 

*  O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill,  on  field,  on  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever : 
Blow,  bugle !  blow ;  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying !' 

"  True,*'  says  the  reviewer,  •*  this  is  an  imitation, 
in  words,  of  the  actual  sounds  of  bugle-music ;  but  it 
had  been  little  to  let  us  hear,  in  the  wonderful  com- 
bination of  liquid,  ringing  consonants,  and  resoimd- 
ing  vowels,  the  *  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing/ 
had  not  the  poet  told  us  in  the  same  key  of  sound, 
how 

*  The  splendor  flUls  on  castle  walls, 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story :' 
investing  with  one  uniting  halo,  first  the  scenery, 
then  the  music  itself,  and  lastly  the  human  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  remind  him  that 

*  Our  echoes  roll  flrom  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever :'  , 
embodying,  in  the  oneness  of  the  sensuous  frame- 
work, the  spiritual  harmony  of  the  whole  inward 
and  outward  impression,  th«  luscious  languor,  the 
stately  splendor,  the  thoughts  which  follow  into  in- 
finity the  dying  echoes  of  the  air."  I'his  is  true 
criticism,  aikl  is  con&rmatoiy  of  ail  impression  which 
we  have  long  entertained,  that  it  requires  something 
more  than  laborious  paina-takiAg,  something  diflfer- 
ent,  and  better,  than  a  mere  careful  selection  of  me- 
lodious or  sounding  words,  and  a  felicitous  colloca- 
tion of  them,  to  give  a  man  a  poetical  reputation  that 
is  worth  possessing. 

Thb  western  lawyera,  who  "  hire  out  their  words 
and  anger,"  are  somewhat  amenable  to  the  charge 
brought  against  theQfi  by  transatlantic  writers,  of 
looseness  and  bpmbast  in  their  arguments  and  ora- 
tory. In  a  recent  case  of  capital  crime,  before  a  far- 
western  jury,  the  lawyer  addressed  to  them,  among 
other  similar  arguments,  the  following :  **  The  Bible 
says,  *  Thou  shalt  not  kill !'  Now  do  you  know, 
gentlemen,  that  if  you  go  to  hang  my  client,  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  that  you  commit  murder  ?  You  do, 
and  '  no  mistake ;'  ibr  murder  is  murder,  whether  it 
is  committed  by  twelve  men  in  what  is  called  a  box 
— «iMi  a  *  bad  box'  you'll  find  it  if  you  don't  give  a 
righteous  verdict — or  a  humble  individual,  like  my 
client  S'posing  my  client  had  killed  a  man ;  I  say, 
n*pa9ing  he  had ;  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should 
kill  a  man  ? — twelve  of  you  on  one !  No,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  you  may  bring  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
my  client,  in  guilty ;  the  hangman  may  do  his  duty, 
but  will  that  exonerate  ycu  ?  No  such  thing !  You 
will  all,  individually  and  collectively,  you  will  all 
of  you  be  murderers !"    This  profound  aigiunent  had 


its  effect.    The  verdict  of  the  jury  was :  ^  Nat  gmiltf 
ifJu^U  quit  tfu  Utatt  P* 

OtTR  neighbors  across  the  water  indulge  themselves 
in  occasional  comments  upon  the  personal  ostenta- 
tion and  desire  for  external  display,  which  they  re- 
gard as  the  be^tting  folly  of  our  people.  There  is 
an  old  adage  of  ^'  Look  at  home,"  which  it  seems  to  us 
it  would  not  be  aouas  for  **  honest  John"  to  bear  in 
mind.  Ona  of  his  own  writers  recently  said,  **  An 
Englishman  will  forego  a  horse  and  cabriolet  that 
will  serve  to  convey  him  comfortaUy  to  his  (riends, 
and  give  him  air,  pleasure,  and  variety,  if  he  can  not 
do  it  in  an  expensive  style  and  manner,  mounting  a 
lackey  behind,  bedaubed  -with  gold  lace.  Pride, 
purse-pride,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  England;  and 
like  most  other  sins,  brings  its  own  punishment,  by 
converting  existence  into  a  struggle,  and  environing 
it  with -gloom  and  despondency.**  This  is  a  criticism, 
be  it  understood,  of  an  Englishman  upon  English- 
men,  in  the  present  state  of  English  society.  Now 
to  show  how  it  was  aforetime,  and  that  what  Bull 
charges  ut  with,  is  a  besetting  sin  and  folly  of  his 
own,  hear  the  quaint  Thohas  Nashb,  who  wrote  in 
1593: 

"Enolavnd,  the  playws*  stage  of  gorgeous  attyrc,  the 
ape  of  all  nations'  siipei11uitios,the  ooatinuall  masquer  in 
outlandish  habUeroents,  great  plenty-scanting  calamities 
art  thou  to  await,  for  wanton  disguising  thyself  against 
kind,  and  digressing  (Whu  the  plainnesse  of  thine  Aunces- 
ters :  scandalous  and  shameAill  is  it,  that  not  snie  in  thee 
(Fishermen  and  husbandmen  set  aside)  but  lyve  above 
their  ability  and  birth ;  that  the  ootwaMl  babite  (which 
in  other  countries  is  the  only  distte^ion  of  honour), 
shottlde  yeelde  in  thee  no  diflbrenoe  of  persons :  that  all 
thy  aunclent  Nobiliiie,  (almost,)  with  this  gorgeous  prod- 
igolitie,  should  be  devoured  and  eaten  i^ipe,  and  up-starts 
Inhablte  their  stately  Pailacos,  who  flrom  fanre  have  felcbt 
in  this  vanitie  of  pride  to  entrappe  and  to  spoyle  them, 
Those  of  thy  people  that  in  all  other  things  are  miserable, 
on  their  apparaile  will  be  prodigal.  No  Lande  can  so  un- 
fltUibly  experience  this  proverbe,  Tke  koode  mdtf  not  tkt 
Morwke  as  thou :  for  Tailers,  serving-men.  Make-shifts, 
snd  (T^tlcmen  in  thee  are  confounded.  For  the  eompass- 
ment  of  bravery  we  hear  theye  will  robbe,  steals,  coien, 
cheate,  betray  their  owne  Fathers,  sweare  and  forsweare, 
or  doe  any  thing.  Take  away  braverie,  you  kill  the  hart 
of  lust  and  incontinencie.  Whcreflnv  doe  men  make 
themselves  brave,  but  to  tlot  and  to  revell  f  Looke  after 
vi^hat  state  theyr  apparaile  is,  that  state  they  take  to  then 
and  carry,  and  after  a  little  accustoming  to  that  earriag^ 
persaade  themselves  they  are  such  tndeede." 


Thebb  is  that  in  the  following  brief  social  homily 
which  renders  it  worthy  of  a  better  preservation  than 
an  inscription  upon  an  unappropriated  slip  of  paper 
in  the  "  Drawer :"  **  There  is  no  better  evidence  of 
ill-breeding  than  the  practice  of  interrupting  another 
in  conversation  while  speakings  or  commencing  a 
remark  before  another  has  folly  closed.  No  well- 
bred  person  ever  does  it,  nor  continues  conversation 
long  with  a  person  who  does  do  it.  The  latter  often 
finds  an  interesting  conversation  abruptly  waived^ 
closed,  or  declined  by  the  former,  without  even  sus- 
pecting the  cause.  A  well-bred  person  will  not  even 
interrupt  one  who  is  in  all  respects  greatly  his  in- 
ferior. If  ]rou  wish  to  judge  the  good-breeding  of  a 
person  with  whom  you  are  but  little  acquainted,  ob- 
serve him,  or  her,  strictly  in  this  respect,  and  you 
will  not  be  deceived.  However  intelligent,  fluent, 
or  eaay  one  may  appear,  this  practice  proves  the  ab- 
sence of  true  politeness.  It  is  often  amusing  to  see 
persons,  priding  themselves  on  the  gentility  of  their 
manners,  and  putting  forth  all  their  efforts  to  appear 
to  advantage  in  many  other  respects,  so  readily  be> 
tray  all  in  this  particular.  t^^  ^^r^r-^}^ 
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Fig.  1. — Pbomenadb  and  Homk  Costumk. 


THE  warm  weather,  which  generally  continues 
until  the  middle  of  this  month,  Aiakes  a  change 
in  the  materials  for  dresses  quite  unnecessary,  and 
we  report  some  slight  novelties  in  mode  rather  than 
change  in  fisbrics. 

The  figure  on  the  left,  in  the  abore  illustration, 
exhibits  an  elegant  style  of  Walking  Toilkttb. — 
Silk  drawn  bonnet.  The  poke  is  made  on  a  whale« 
bone  skeleton.  Crown  reclining,  trinuned  with  a  silk 
fanehan^  edged  with  two  rucA^,  one^  blue,  the  other 
same  color  as  the  silk.  A  similar  double  ruchi  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  poke  and  curtain.  This  last  is 
very  full.  On  one  side  are  small  bunches  of  forgeU 
me-nots,  with  a  Uttlo  foliage.    The  ribbons  or  edges 


are  worked  in  festoons.  Dress  and  mantelet  of  plain 
silk  with  band  h  dUpontien  trimmed  with  fringed 
ribbon.  The  scarf-mantelet  is  low  on  the  neck ;  it 
is  cut  with  a  point,  and  the  part  of  the  top  which 
folds  like  a  shawl  falls  over  the  other,  from  the  front, 
and  behind  is  continued  in  a  point  follovting  th6 
shape  of  the  lower  part.  The  Imnd  is  clouded  with 
blue  and  green  on  nut«color,  and  is  detached  fronk 
the  ground  by  a  narrow  white  fillet ;  below  there  is 
a  plain  part  which  forms  a  hem,  under  which  are 
sewed  fringed  ribbons  of  the  same  color  as  the  stn^ 
the  threads  being  alternately  an  inch  of  blue  and  am 
inch  of  green.  •  The  fringe  of  the  shaWl  part  is  from 
6  to  7  inches  deep  at  top,  that  at  bottom  frgt^i  9  to  10 
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inches.  The  body  is  open,  and  there  is  a  ehinij  or 
clouded  band,  about  an  inch  from  the  edge.  The 
skirt  has  two  tucks  along  each  of  which  runs  a  clouded 
band  with  a  hem  of  about  an  inch,  and  a  deep  fringe. 
The  upper  one  reaches  to  within  1^  inch  of  the  band 
at  liottom.  Therefore,  if  the  skirt  is  44  inches  deep, 
there  are  10  of  fringe,  8  of  interval,  10  more  of  fringe, 
and  the  rest  forms  the  band  and  the  top  of  the  skirt. 
The  collar  is  composed  of  three  rows  of  lace  turned 
down,  and  the  front  of  the  habit-shirt  is  formed  of 
three  rows  of  beautiful  lace,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  very  full  triple  shirt  frill. 

The  other  figure,  on  the  right,  shows  a  beautiful 
style  of  Home  Toilette. — The  hair  is  arranged  in 
waved  bands,  short  and  puffed.  A  cambric  chemi« 
sette  with  small  plaits,  a  raised  collar  of  two  frills 
very  finely  plaited,  and  edged  with  a  very  narrow 
vaUncienne*.  Sleeves  half-large,  of  cambric,  plaited 
small ;  and  ending  in  a  stiched  wrist-band  with  two 
plaited  trimmings,  and  narrow  valenciennes,  like  the 
collar.  Waistcoat  body  of  white  quilting,  open  in 
front;  tiie  collar,  which  turns  down,  is  narrow, 
rounded  at  the  comer,  and  is  continued  in  a  little  lapel 
like  a  man's  waistcoat.  The  lappets  are  not  sewed 
on  at  the  waist ;  they  are  formed  by  the  hollowing 
of  the  seams ;  the  front  lappet  opens  and  rounds  off 
on  the  hip.  Behind,  it  is  continued  square,  with  an 
opening  at  each  seam.  The  sleeves  have  an  elbow, 
and  a  cuff  turned  up,  with  the  comers  rounded  off. 
There  is  a  small  pocket  on  each  of  the  front  lappets. 
The  buttons  are  coral.  All  the  edges  of  this  garment 
have  a  double  row  of  stitches.  The  skirt  is  made  of 
Scotch  poplin. 


bonnet  for  mourning,  is  composed  of  half  oraamenU 
of  black  and  white  hair,  and  half  narrow  flounces  of 
rose-leaf,  small-striped  ribbons.  Each  of  them  is 
zebraed  with  three  small  pink  stripes  of  equal  width ; 
but  the  ribbons  are  so  matched,  that  these  stripes 
gradually  increase  in  width,  and  form  a  very  pleasing 
diversity.  Figure  2  represents  a  very  pretty  style. 
The  poke  of  the  bonnet  of  rice-straw,  baring  at  the 
edge  in  front  one  row  of  about  an  inch  wide,  and  con- 
tinued, without  being  cut,  along  the  bottom  of  the 
curtain,  which  is  very  large  and  wholly  of  rice-straw. 
The  crown  forms  three  divisions.  Those  of  the  two 
sides,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  ram's  horns,  are 
composed  of  three  bouillonn^,  separated  by  narrow 
rows  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  'These  bouillonn^, 
beginning  at  top,  form  on  each  side  a  kind  of  semi- 
circle. The  top  of  the  crown  between  these  two 
parts  is  formed  of  nineteen  or  twepty  flat  plaits  of 
silk,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  row  of 
rice-straw.  On  the  side  of  the  bonnet  is  a  branch 
of  a  rose-tree  with  buds  and  leaves,  which  begins 
wide  at  bottom  and  gets  narrower  up  the  poke.  In- 
side, ribbons  and  flowers. 

Figure  3  repesents  a  pretty  style  of  head-dress  for 
a  home  toilette.  The  hair  is  disposed  in  bandeaux, 
and  tied  low  behind.  The  head-dress  is  composed 
of  tuAs  of  silk  ribbons,  and  bunches  of  velvet  bows. 
These  ribbons  are  mounted  on  elastic  springs,  which 
hold  them  well  on  the  head. 


Fios.  2  AND  3.— Bonnet  and  Hbad-Dbebs. 
There  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  style  of  bonnets 
than  in  dresses.  Among  the  most  elegant  are  a 
drawn  bonnet  of  white  lace,  hair,  and  straw,  mounted 
on  a  net  foundation,  with  a  small  poke  formed  by 
bouillons  of  white  gros  de  NapUsf  placed  cross-wise, 
and  separated  from  each  other,  by  an  extremely  nar- 
row straw  ornament.  These  bouillons  spread  be- 
tween two  spaces  of  straw  lace,  half  an  inch  wide, 
one  of  which  forms  the  edge  of  the  poke,  and  the 
other  comes  at  the  bottom  of  the  crown.  The  cur- 
tain is  very  deep,  of  the  same  lace,  surmounted  by  a 
band  of  silk.  Inside  are  two  small  bunches  of  field- 
flowers,  mixed  with  blades  of  grass.  Another  bonnet 
is  composed  of  cross-pieces  of  lisse  crape,  laid  flat 
in  contrary  directions,  and  trimmed  with  three  deep 
blonds,  placed  according  to  fancy.  The  edge  is  open* 
work  blond.  At  the  bottom  of  each  cross-piece  is  a 
roll  of  shot  silk,  intended  to  give  relief.  Trimmed 
on  the  side  with  a  cabbage  rose,  or  marabouts ;  the 
curtain,  crape  and  blond.     A  novel  style  of  drawn 


FlO.  4. — CUBMISBTTB. 

Chemisettes  and  habit-shirts  form  a  part  of  almost 
every  costume,  and  when  arranged  with  taste,  are 
very  elegant.  They  are  of  almost  every  variety  of 
pattern,  and  some  of  them,  trimmed  with  fine  lace, 
are  very  costly.  Our  engraving  represents  a  very 
neat  pattern,  and  quite  simple.  It  is  made  of  the 
usual  material,  and  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  fes- 
tooned bands  with  insertions  to  match. 

Scards  are  beginning  to  be  quite  fashionable.  Ow- 
ing to  long  disuse,  they  possess  the  charm  of  novelty. 
The  mantelets  have,  for  some  time,  been  approaching 
in  form  the  scarf  of  former  days,  and  this  graceful 
portion  of  a  full  dress,  will  doubtless  soon  be  in  gen- 
eral vogue. 

Waistcoats,  too,  are  gaining  favor,  and  their  style 
very  nearly  resembles  those  worn  by  gentlemen.  In 
fact,  the  ladies  seem  determined  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  their  dresses.  This  is  manifested  abroad  by  the 
prevailing  taste  for  close  fitting  jackets,  and  at  home 
by  the  general  favor  in  which  the  **  Bloomers"  are 
held.  'There  are  signs  of  radical  changes  in  costume, 
which  neither  sneers,  caricatures,  or  serious  opposi- 
tion, can  prevent.  Health  and  good  taste  demand  a 
reform,  and  common  sense  will  doubtless  secooad  the 
demand  with  powerful  effect. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

III.    riBST  CAMPAIGN  IN  ITALY. 

THE  discomfituro  of  the  insurgent  sections  at 
PariSf  and  the  energy,  tact,  and  humanity 
whicH  Napoleon  displayed  in  the  subsequent 
government  of  the  tumultuous  dty,  caused  his 
name  to  be  as  familiar  as  a  household  word  in 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  His  slight  and  slen- 
der figure,  so  feminine  and  graceful  in  its  propor- 
tions ;  his  hand,  so  small  and  white  and  soft  that 
any  lady  might  covet  it;  his  features,  so  mild 
and  youthful  in  their  expression,  and  all  these 
combined  in  strange  alliance  with  energies  as  in- 
domitable, and  a  will  as  imperious  as  were  ever 
enshrined  in  mortal  form,  invested  the  young 
general  with  a  mysterious  and  almost  super- 
natural fascination. 

Famine  was  rioting  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
All  industry  was  at  an  end.  The  poor,  unem- 
ployed, were  perishing,  llie  rich  were  gather- 
ing the  wrecks  of  their  estates,  and  flying  from 
France.  There  was  no  law  but  such  as  was 
proclaimed  by  the  thunders  of  Napoleon's  b€it- 
teries.  The  National  Guard  he  immediately  re- 
organized, and  soon  efficient  order  was  established. 
Napoleon  was  incessantly  occupied  in  visiting 
'  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  words  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  with  suffering  he  combined  with  the 
strong  and  inexorable  arm  of  military  rule. 
More  than  a  hundred  families,  says  the  Duchess 
of  Abrantes,  were  saved  from  perishing  by  his 
personal  exertions.  He  himself  climbed  to  the 
garrets  of  penury,  and  penetrated  the  cellars  of 
want  and  woe,  and,  with  a  moistened  eye,  gazed 
upon  the  scenes  of  fearful  wretchedness  with 
which  Paris  was  filled.  He  caused  wood  and 
bread  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  totally 
regardless  of  ease  or  self-indulgence,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  alleviate  sufiering. 

One  day  when  alighting  from  his  carriage  to 
dine  at  Madame  Pennon's,  he  was  addressed  by 
a  woman  who  held  a  dead  infant  in  her  armsi 
Grief  and  hunger  had  dried  up  the  fountain  of 
life  in  her  bosom,  and  her  unweaned  child  had 
perished  of  starvation.  Her  husband  was  dead, 
and  five  children  were  mourning  for  food  at  homa 
**If  I  can  not  obtain  relief,'^  said  the  famished 
mother,  "  I  must  take  my  remaining  five  children 
and  drown  mys«lf  with  them."  Napoleon  ques- 
tioned her  very  minutely,  ascertained  her  place 
of  residence,  and  giving  her  some  money  to  meet 
her  immediate  wants,  entered  the  house  and  sat 
down  with  the  guests  at  the  brilliant  entertain* 
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inent.  He  was,  however,  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  scene  of  wretchedness  which  he  had 
just  witnessed,  that  he  could  not  obUterate  it 
from  his  mind,  and  all  were  struck  with  his  ab- 
sent manner  and  the  sadness  of  his  countenance. 
Immediately  after  dinner  he  took  measures  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  which  the 
poor  woman  had  made  to  him,  and  finding  all 
her  assertions  verified,  he  took  the  family  imme- 
diately under  his  protection.  He  obtained  em- 
ployment for  the  girls  in  needleworit  among  his 
friends,  and  the  family  ever  expressed  the  most 
profound  gratitude  for  their  preserver.  It  was 
by  the  unceasing  exhibition  of  such  traits  of 
character  that  Napoleon  entwined  around  him 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people. 

There  was,  at  this  time  in  Paris,  a  lady,  who 
was  rendered  quite  prominent  ^l  society,  by  her 
social  attractions,  her  personal  loveliness,  and 
her  elevated  rank.  She  was  a  widow,  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  Her  husband,  the  Viscount 
Beauhamais,  haid  recently  perished  upon  the 
scaffold,  an  illustrious  victim  of  revolutionary 
fury.  Josephine  Tascher  Beauhamais,  who  sub- 
sequently became  the  worid-renowned  bride  of 
Napoleon,  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Martinico 
in  the  West  Indies.  When  almost  a  child  she 
was  married  to  the  Viscount  Beauhamais,  who 
bad  visited  the  island  on  business  and  was  capti- 
vated by  the  loveliness  of  the  fair  young  Creole. 
Upon  entering  Paris  she  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  all  the  splendors  of  the  court  of  Maria- 
Antoinette.  The  revolutionary  storm  soon  burst 
upon  her  dwelling  with  merciless  fury.  She 
experienced  the  most  afflictive  reverses  of  friend- 
lessness,  bereavement,  imprisonment,  and  penu- 
ry. The  storm  had,  however,  passed  over  her, 
and  she  was  left  a  widow,  with  two  children, 
Eugene  and  Hortense.  From  the  wreck  of  her 
fortune  she  had  saved  an  ample  competence,  and 
was  surrounded  by  influential  and  admiring 
friends. 

Napoleon,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Convention,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  another 
outbreak  of  lawless  violence,  had  proceeded  to 
the  disarming  of  the  populace  of  Paris.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty  the  sword  of  M.  Beau- 
hamais was  taken.  A  few  days  afterward 
Eugene,  a  very  intelligent  and  graceful  child, 
twelve  years  of  age,  obtained  access  to  Napoleon, 
and  with  most  engaging  arUessness  and  depth 
of  emotion,  implored  that  the  sword  of  his  fether 
might  be  restored  to  him.  Napoleon  had  no 
heart  to  deny  such  a  request.  He  sent  for  the 
sword,  and  speaking  with  kind  words  of  corn- 
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mendation,  presented  it  with  his  own  hand  to 
Eugene.  The  grateful  boy  burst  into  tears  and, 
unable  to  articulate  a  word,  pressed  the  sword 


to  his  bosom,  bowed  in  silence  and  retiml. 
Napoleon  was  much  interested  in  this  exhibition 
of  filial  love,  and  his  thoughts  were  immediately 


NAPOLEON   AND  EUOENE. 


directed  to  the  motner  who  hail  formed  the  char- 
acter of  such  a  child.  Josephine,  whose  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  in  love  for  her  children,  was  so 
grateful,  for  the  kindness  with  which  the  distin- 
guished young  general  had  treated  her  fetherless 
Eugene,  that  she  called,  in  her  carriage,  the  next 
day,  to  express  to  him  a  mother's  thanks.  She 
was  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  Her  peculiarly 
musical  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion.  The 
fervor  and  the  delicacy  of  her  maternal  love,  and 
the  perfect  grace  of  manner  and  of  language, 
with  which  she  discharged  her  mission,  excited 
the  admiration  of  Napoleon.  He  soon  called 
upon  her.  The  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened 
into  an  unusually  strong  and  ardent  aflection. 

Josephine  was  two  years  older  than  Napoleon. 
But  her  form  and  features  had  resisted  the  en- 
croachments of  time,  and  her  cheeriiilness  and 
vivacity  invested  her  with  all  the  charms  of  early 
youth.  Barras,  now  one  of  the  five  Directors, 
who  had  been  established  in  power  by  the  guns 
of  Napoleon,  was  a  very  ardent  friend  of  Jose- 
phine. He  warmly  advocated  the  contemplated 
connection,  deeming  it  mutually  advantageous. 
Napoleon  would  greatly  increase  his  influence 
by  an  alliance  with  one  occupying  so  high  a 
position  in  society  and  surrounded  by  friends  so 
influential.  And  Barras  clearly  foresaw  that  the 
energetic  young  general  possessed  genius  which 
wou Id  insure  distinction.  Josephine  thus  speaks, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of  her  feelings  in  view  of 
the  proposed  marriage. 

"I  am  urged  to  marry  again.  My  friends 
counsel  the  measure,  my  aunt  almost  lays  her 
mjunctions  to  the  same  eflfect,  and  my  children 


entreat  my  compliance.  You  have  met  General 
Bonaparte  at  my  house.  He  it  is  who  would 
supply  a  father's  place  to  the  orphans  of  Alex- 
ander Beauhamais,  and  a  husband  to  his  widow. 
I  admire  the  general's  courage,  the  extent  of  his 
information,  for  on  all  subjects  he  talks  equally 
well,  and  the  quickness  of  his  judgment,  which 
enables  him  to  seize  the  thoughts  of  others  almost 
before  they  are  expressed.  But  I  confess  that  I 
shrink  from  the  despotism  he  seems  desirous  of 
exercising  over  all  who  approach  him.  His 
searching  glance  has  something  singular  and  in- 
explicable, which  imposes  even  upon  our  Direct- 
ors ;  judge  if  it  may  not  intimidate  a  woman. 

*'  Barras  gives  assurance  that  if  I  marry  the 
general,  he  will  secure  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Yesterday,  Bo- 
naparte speaking  of  this  favor,  said  to  me,  *  Think 
they  then,  that  /  have  need  of  their  protection  to 
arrive  at  power?  Egregious  mistake!  They 
will  all  be  but  too  happy,  one  day,  should  I  con- 
descend to  grant  them  mine.' 

**  What  think  you  of  this  self-confidence  t  Is 
it  not  a  proof  of  excess  of  vanity  1  A  general  of 
brigade  protect  the  heads  of  government !  That 
truly  is  an  event  highly  probable !  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  sometimes  this  waywardness  gain» 
upon  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  almost  I  belierr 
possible  whatever  this  singular  man  may  take  intc 
his  head  to  attempt.  And  with  his  imagination, 
who  can  calculate  what  he  wilf  not  undertake.*' 

Though  the  passion  with  which  Josephine  had 
inspired  Napoleon,  was  ardent  and  impetuous  in 
the  highest  degree,  it  interfered  not  in  the  least 
vrith  his  plans  of  towering  amUJtion.     Daring 
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Che  day  he  was  vigorously  employed  in  his  pro- 
fessional duties  and  in  persevering  study.  But 
each  evening  found  him  at  the  mansion  of  Jose- 
phine,  where  he  met,  and  dazzled  hf  his  com- 
manding genius  and  his  brilliant  conversational 
powers,  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most  in- 
fluential men  of  the  metropolis.  In  these  social 
entertainments,  Josephine  testified  that  Napoleon 
possessed  unlimited  powers  of  fascination,  when- 
ever he  saw  fit  to  employ  them.  His  acquaint- 
ance and  his  influence  was  thus  expended  among 
those  who  would  be  most  available  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  plans.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1796, 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  married,  Napoleon 
being  then  twenty-five  years  of  age.  It  was  a 
ui^on  of  very  sincere  affection  on  both  sides.  It 
can  not  be  doubted  that  next  to  ambition,  Jose- 
phine was  to  Napoleon  the  dearest  object  of  his 
admiration  and  homage.  Marriage  had  then 
ceased  to  be  regarded  in  infidel  France  as  a  re- 
ligious rite.  It  was  a  mere  partnership  which  any 
persons  could  form  or  dissolve  at  pleasure.  The 
revolutionary  tribunals  had  closed  the  churches, 
banished  the  clergy,  and  dethroned  God.  The 
parties,  contemplating  marriage,  simply  recorded 
their  intention  in  the  state  register  of  Paris,  with 
two  or  three  friends  to  sign  the  reconl  as  wit- 
nesses. By  this  simple  ceremony  Napoleon  was 
united  to  Josephine.  But  neither  of  the  parties 
approved  of  this  mercantile  aspect  of  a  transac- 
tion so  sacred.  They  were  both,  in  natural  dis- 
position serious,  thoughtful,  and  prone  to  look  to 
the  guidance  of  a  power  higher  than  that  of  man. 
Surrounded  by  infidelity,  and  by  that  vice  with 
which  public  infidelity  is  invariably  accompanied, 
they  both  instmctively  reverenced  all  that  is 
grand  and  imposing  in  the  revelations  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

"■  Man,  launched  into  life,"  said  Napoleon, 
'*  asks  himself,  whence  do  I  come  1  What  am  1 1 
Whither  do  I  go  1  Mysterious  questions  which 
draw  him  toward  religion ;  our  hearts  crave  the 
support  and  guidance  of  religious  faith.  We 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God  because  every 
thing  around  Us  proclaims  his  being.  The  great- 
est minds  have  cherished  this  conviction — Bos- 
suet,  Newton,  Leibnitz.  The  heart  craves  faith 
as  the  body  food ;  and,  without  doubt,  we  believe 
most  frequently  without  exercising  our  reason. 
Faith  wavers  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  argue.  But 
even  then  our  hearts  say,  *  Perhaps  I  shall  again 
believe  instinctively.  God  grant  it.'  For  we 
feel  that  this  belief  in  a  protecting  deity  must  be 
a  great  happiness ;  an  immense  consolation  in  ad- 
versity, and  a  powerful  safeguard  when  tempted 
to  immorality. 

**  The  virtuous  man  never  doubts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  for  if  his  reason  does  not  suffice  to 
comprehend  it,  the  instinct  of  his  soul  adopts 
the  belief  Every  intimate  feeUng  of  the  soul  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  religion.'' 

These  are  profound  thoughts  and  it  is  strange 
that  they  should  have  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of 
one  educated  in  the  midst  of  the  violence,  and 
the  clangor,  and  the  crime  of  battle,  and  accus- 
tomed to  hear  firom  the  lips  of  all  around  him, 


every  religious  sentiment  ridiculed  as  the  super- 
stition of  the  most  weak  and  credulous. 

When  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon,  one  evening, 
called  for  the  New  Testament,  and  read  to  his 
friends  the  address  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  upon 
the  mountain.  He  expressed  himself  as  haying 
been  ever  struck  with  the  highest  admiration  in 
view  of  the  purity,  the  sublimity,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  morality  which  it  contained.  Napoleon 
seldom  spoke  lightly  even  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  church.  But  he  always  declared  his  most 
exalted  appreciation  of  the  religion  of  JesuH 
Christ. 

When  Napoleon  was  crowned  Emperor  he 
was  privately  married  again  by  Cardinal  Fesch, 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  church  which 
the  Emperor  had  re-established.  '*  Josephine," 
said  Napoleon,  **  was  truly  a  most  lovely  woman  ; 
refined,  aflfable,  and  charming.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  the  toilet.  All  the  ^hions  originated 
with  her.  Every  thing  she  put  on  appeared 
elegant.  She  was  so  kind,  so  humane — she  was 
the  most  graceful  lady  and  the  best  women  in 
France.  I  never  saw  her  act  inelegantly  during 
the  whole  time  we  lived  together.  She  possess- 
ed a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  difTereitt  shades 
of  my  character,  and  evinced  the  most  exquisite 
tact  in  turning  this  knowledge  to  the  best  ac- 
count. For  example,  she  never  solicited  any 
favor  for  Eugene,  or  thanked  me  for  any  that  I 
conferred  upon  him.  She  never  showed  any 
additional  complaisance  or  assiduity  when  he 
was  receiving  from  me  the  greatest  honors.  Her 
grand  aim  was  to  assume  that  all  this  was  my 
afifair — ^that  Eugene  was  our  son,  not  hem 
Doubtless  she  entertained  the  idea  that  I  woUkJ 
adopt  Eugene  as  my  successor." 

Again,  he  said,  of  Josephine,  "we  lived  to- 
gether like  honest  citizens  in  our  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  always  retired  together  till  1806,  a 
period  in  which  political  events  obliged  me  tci 
change  my  habits,  and  to  add  the  labors  of  the 
night  to  those  of  the  day.  This  regularity  is  th«' 
best  guarantee  for  a  good  establishment.  It  en- 
sures the  respectability  of  the  wife,  the  depend- 
ence of  the  husband,  and  maintains  intimacy  of 
feelings  and  good  morals.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  smallest  circumstances  make  people 
forget  each  other.  A  son  by  Josephine  would 
have  rendered  me  happy,  and  would  have  secured 
the  reign  of  my  dynasty.  The  French  would 
have  loved  him  very  much  better  than  they  could 
love  the  son  of  Maria  Louisa ;  and  I  never  would 
have  put  my  foot  on  that  abyss  covered  With 
flowers,  which  was  my  rain.  Let  no  one  after 
this  rely  upon  the  wisdom  of  human  combina- 
tions. Let  no  one  venture  to  pronounce,  before 
its  close,  upon  the  happiness  or  misery  of  life. 
My  Josephine  had  the  instinct  of  the  future 
when  she  became  terrified  at  her  own  sterility. 
She  knew  well  that  a  marriage  is  only  real  when 
there  is  an  ofTspring ;  and  in  proportion  as  for- 
tune smiled  her  anxiety  increased.  I  was  the 
object  of  her  deepest  attachment.  If  I  went 
into  my  carriage  at  midnight  for  a  long  journey, 
there,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  her,  seated  before 
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me,  and  awaiting  my  arrival.  If  I  attempted  to 
dissuade  her  from  accompanying  me,  she  had  so 
many  good  and  affectionate  reasons  to  urge,  that 
it  was  ahnost  always  necessary  to  yield.  In  a 
word  she  always  proved  to  me  a  happy  and  af> 
fectionate  wife,  and  I  have  preserved  the  tender- 
est  recollections  of  her. 

**  Political  motives  induced  me  to  divorce  Jose- 
phine, whom  I  most  tenderly  loved.  She,  poor 
woman,  fortunately  for  herself,  died  in  time  to 
prevent  her  from  witnessing  the  last  of  my  mis- 
fortunes. After  her  forcible  separation  from  me, 
she  avowed,  in  most  feeling  terms,  her  ardent 
desire  to  share  with  me,  my  exile  and  extolled, 
with  many  tears,  both  myself  and  my  conduct  to 
her.  The  English  have  represented  me  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty.  Is  this  the  result  of  the 
conduct  of  a  merciless,  unfeeling  tyrant  1  A 
man  is  known  by  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  of 
his  family,  and  of  those  under  him." 

Just  before  his  marriage,  Napoleon  received 
the  appointment,  to  him  most  gratifying,  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  Italy.  >His  pre- 
decessor had  been  displaced  in  consequence  of 
excessive  intemperance.  Napoleon  was  but 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  placed  in  this  re- 
sponsible post.  **You  are  rather  young,'*  said 
one  of  the  Directors,  **  to  assume  responsibilities 
§Q  weighty,  and  to  take  the  command  over  vet- 
eran ffcnerals."  "  In  one  year,"  Napoleon  re- 
plied, I  shall  be  either  old  or  dead."  **  We  can 
place  you  in  the  command  of  men  alone,"  said 
Camot,  "  for  the  troops  are  destitute  of  every 
thing,  and  we  can  furnish  you  with  no  money  to 
provide  supplies."  "  Give  me  only  men  enough," 
Napoleon  replied,  **  and  I  ask  for  nothing  more. 
I  will  be  answerable  for  the  result." 

A  few  days  afler  Napoleon's  marriage,  he  lefl 
his  bride  in  Paris,  and  set  out  for  Nice,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  passed  through 
Marseilles,  that  he  might  pay  a  short  visit  to  Ms 
mother,  whose  love  he  ever  cherished  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  on  the  27th  of  March 
arrived  at  the  cold  and  cheerless  camps,  where 
the  dejected  troops  of  France  were  enduring 
every  hardship.  They  were  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous foes,  who  had  driven  them  from  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Italy  into  the  barren  and  dreary 
fastnesses  of  the  Alps.  The  Austrian  armies, 
quartered  in  opulent  cities,  or  encamped  upon 
sunny  and  vine-clad  hill-sides,  were  living  in  the 
enjoyment  of  security  and  abundance,  while  the 
troops  of  the  distracted  and  impoverished  repub- 
lic-were literally  freezing  and  starving.  But 
here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
cause  of  the  war,  and  the  motives  which  animated 
the  contending  armies. 

France,  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  few 
in  America  will  question,  had,  in  imitation  of  the 
United  States,  and  incited  by  their  example,  re- 
nounced the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and 
established  a  republic.  For  centuries  uncounted, 
voluptuous  kings  and  licentious  nobles  had  tram- 
pled the  oppressed  millions  into  the  dust.  But 
now  these  millions  had  risen  in  their  majesty, 
and  driving  the  king  from  his  throne  and  the 


nobles  from  their  wide  domains,  had  taken  their 
own  interests  into  their  own  hands.  They  were 
inexperienced  and  unenlightened  in  the  science 
of  govemoient,  and  they  made  many  and  lament- 
able mistakes.  They  were  terrified  in  view  of 
the  powerful  combination  of  all  the  monarchs 
and  nobles  of  Europe  to  overwhelm  them  with 
invading  armies,  and  in  their  paroxysms  of  fear, 
when  destruction  seemed  to  be  coming  like  an 
avalanche  upon  them,  they  perpetrated  many 
deeds  of  atrocious  cruelty.  They  simply  claimed 
the  right  of  self-government,  and  when  assailed, 
fell  upon  their  assailants  with  blind  and  merci- 
less fury. 

The  kings  of  Europe  contemplated  thb  por- 
tentous change  with  inexpressible  alarm.  In 
consternation  they  witnessed  the  uprising  of  the 
masses  in  France,  and  saw  one  of  their  brother 
monarchs  dragged  from  his  palace  and  beheaded 
upon  the  guillotine.  The  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  would  very  proba- 
bly have  driven  every  Ki^ig  in  Europe  from  his 
throne.  England  was  agitated  through  all  Her 
countries.  From  the  mud  cabins  of  Ireland,  from 
the  dark  and  miry  mines,  from  the  thronged 
streets  of  the  city,  and  the  crowded  workshops 
all  over  the  kingdom,  there  was  a  clamorous  cry 
ascending  for  liberty  and  equality.  The  spirit 
of  democracy,  radiating  from  its  soul  in  Paris, 
was  assailing  every  throne  in  Europe.  There 
was  no  alternative  for  these  monarohs  but  to 
crush  this  new  power,  or  to  perish  before  it. 
There  can  be  no  monarchist  whose  sympathies 
will  not  beat  high  with  the  allied  kings  in  the 
fearful  conflict  which  ensued.  There  can  be  no 
republican  who  will  not  pray,  *^God  speed  the 
Eagles  of  France."  Both  parties  believed  that 
they  were  fighting  in  self<lefense.  The  kings 
were  attacked  by  principles  triumphant  in  France, 
which  were  undermining  their  thrones.  The 
French  were  attacked  hy  bayonets  and  batteries 
— by  combined  armies  invading  their  territories, 
bombarding  their  cities,  and  endeavoring  by  foree 
of  arms,  to  compel  a  proud  nation  of  thirty  mill- 
ions of  inhabitants  to  reinstate,  at  foreign  dicta- 
tion, the  rejected  Bourbons  upon  the  throne. 
The  allies  called  upon  all  the  loyalists  scattered 
over  France  to  grasp  their  arms,  to  rally  beneath 
the  banner  of  friends  coming  to  their  rescue,  and 
to  imbrue  their  country  in  the  blood  of  a  civil 
war.  The  French,  in  trumpet  tones,  summoncn] 
the  people  of  all  lands  to  hail  the  tri-colored  flag, 
as  the  harbinger  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
servitude  of  ages.  From  every  city  in  Europe 
which  Napoleon  approached,  with  his  conquer- 
ing armies,  the  loyalists  fled,  while  the  republi- 
cans welcomed  him  with  an  adulation  amounting 
almost  to  religious  homage.  And  the  troops  of 
the  allies  were  welcomed,  in  every  city  of  France 
which  they  entered,  with  tears  of  gratitude  from 
the  eyes  of  those  who  longed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the 
spirit  of  republicanism  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  domination  upon 
the  other. 

England,  with  her  invincible  fle^t,  was  ho9rer> 
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ing  around  the  coasts  of  the  republic,  assailing 
every  exposed  point,  landing  troops  upon  the 
French  territory,  and  arming  and  inspiriting  the 
loyalists  to  civil  war.  Austria  had  marched  an 
army  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  attack  France  upon 
the  north.  She  had  called  into  requisition  all 
her  Italian  possessions,  and  in  alliance  with  the 
British  navy,  and  the  armies  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  fanatic  legions  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  had  gathered  eighty  thousand  men  upon 
the  Alpine  frontier.  This  host  was  under  the 
command  of  experienced  generals,  and  was  abun- 
dantly provided  with  all  the  munitions  of  war. 
These  were  the  invading  foes  whom  Napoleon 
was  to  encounter  in  fields  of  blood.  It  was 
purely  a  war  of  self-defense  on  the  part  of  the 
French  people.  They  were  contending  against 
the  bullets  and  the  bayonets  of  the  armies  of 
monarchical  Eurtpe,  assailing  them  at  every 
point.  The  allied  kings  felt  that  they  also  were 
engaged  in  a  war  of  self-defense — that  they  were 
struggling  against  principles  which  threatened 
to  undermine  their  thrones.  Strange  as  the 
declaration  to  some  may  appear,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  candid  and  an  impartial  man  severe- 
ly to  censure  either  side.  It  is  not  strange,  con- 
templating frail  human  nature  as  it  is,  that  the 
monarchs  of  Europe,  bom  to  a  kingly  inherit- 
ance, should  have  made  every  exertion  to  re- 
tain their  thrones,  and  to  secure  their  kingdoms 
from  the  invasion  of  republican  principles.  It  is 
not  strange  that  republicanized  France,  having 
burst  the  chains  of  an  intolerable  despotism, 
should  have  resolved  to  brave  all  the  horrors  of 
the  most  desperate  war  rather  than  surrender 
the  right  of  choosing  its  own  form  of  government. 
The  United  States  were  protected  from  a  similar 
onset,  on  the  part  of  allied  Europe,  only  by  the 
wide  barrier  of  the  ocean.  And  had  the  com- 
bined armies  of  monarchical  Europe  crossed  that 
barrier,  and  invaded  our  shores,  to  compel  us  to 
replace  George  III.  upon  his  American  throne, 
we  should  have  blest  the  Napoleon,  emerging 
from  our  midst,  who.  contending  for  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  had  driven  them  back  into  the  sea. 
When  Napoleon  arrived  at  Nice  he  found  that 
he  had  but  thirty  thousand  men  with  whom  to 
repel  the  eighty  thousand  of  the  allies.  The  gov- 
ernment was  impoverished,  and  had  no  means 
to  pay  the  troops.  The  soldiers  were  dejected, 
emaciate,  and  ragged.  The  cavalry  horses  had 
died  upon  the  bleak  and  frozen  summits  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  army  was  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  artillery.  The  young  conmiander- 
in-chief,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  summoned 
his  generals  before  him.  Many  of  them  were 
veteran  soldiers,  and  they  were  not  a  little  cha- 
grined in  seeing  a  youth,  whom  they  regarded 
almost  as  a  beardless  boy,  placed  over  them  in 
command.  But  in  the  very  first  hour  in  which 
he  met  them,  his  superiority  was  recognized ; 
and  he  gained  a  complete  and  an  unquestioned 
ascendency  over  all.  Berthier,  Massena,  Au- 
gereau,  Serrurier.  and  I^annes  were  there,  men 
vho  had  already  attained  renown,  and  who  were 


capable  of  appreciating  genius.  "  This  is  the 
leader,"  said  one,  as  he  led  this  first  council,  **  who 
will  surely  guide  us  to  fame  and  to  fortune." 

The  French  were  on  the  cold  crests  of  the 
mountains.  The  allies  were  encamped  in  the 
warm  and  fertile  valleys  which  opened  into  the 
Italian  plains.  The  untiring  energy  of  the  youth- 
ful general,  his  imperial  mind,  his  unhesitating 
reliance  upon  his  own  mental  resources,  his  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  theatre  of  war,  as  the 
result  of  his  previous  explorations,  his  gravity 
and  reserve  of  manners,  his  spotless  morality,  so 
extraordinary  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dissipated 
scenes  of  the  camp,  commanded  the  reverence 
of  the  dissolute  and  licentious,  though  brave  and 
talented  generals  who  surrounded  him.  There 
was  an  indescribable  something  in  his  manner 
which  immediately  inspired  respect  and  awe,  and 
which  kept  all  familiarity  at  a  distance. 

Decres  had  known  Napoleon  well  in  Paris, 
and  had  been  on  terms  of  perfect  intimacy  with 
him.  He  was  at  Toulon  when  he  heard  of  Na- 
poleon's appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  "  When  I  learned,"  said  he, "  that 
the  new  general  was  about  to  pass  through  the 
city,  I  immediately  proposed  to  introduce  my 
comrades  to  him,  and  to  turn  my  acquaintance  . 
to  the  best  account.  I  hastened  to  meet  him 
full  of  eagerness  and  joy.  The  door  of  the 
apartment  was  thrown  open,  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  rushing  to  him  with  my  wonted  famili- 
arity. But  his  attitude,  his  look,  the  tone  of  his 
voice  suddenly  deterred  me.  There  was  nothing 
haughty  or  offensive  in  his  appearance  or  man- 
ner, but  the  impression  he  produced  was  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  me  from  ever  again  attempting 
to  encroach  upon  the  distance  which  separated 
us."  • 

A  similar  ascendency,  notwithstanding  his 
feminine  stature  and  the  extreme  youthfulness 
of  his  appearance,  he  immediately  gained  over 
all  the  soldiers  and  all  the  generals  of  the  army 
Every  one  who  entered  his  presence  was  awed 
by  the  indescribable  influence  of  his  imperial 
mind.  No  one  ventured  to  contend  with  him 
for  the  supremacy.  He  turned  with  disgust 
from  the  licentiousness  and  dissipation  which 
ever  disgraces  the  presence  of  an  army,  and  with 
a  sternness  of  morality  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  secured 
that  respect  which  virtue  ever  commands.  There 
were  many  very  beautiful  and  dissolute  females 
in  Nice,  opera  singers  and  dancing  giris,  who^ 
*  D«cres  was  afterward  elevated  by  Napoleon  to  a 
dukedom,  and  appointed  Minister  of  the  Marine.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  tils  benefactor.  At  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon's downfiiU,  he  was  sounded  in  a  very  artAil  way 
as  to  his  willingness  to  cnnspire  against  the  Emperor. 
Happening  to  visit  a  person  of  celebrity,  the  latter  drew 
him  aside  to  the  fireplace,  and  taking  up  a  book,  said,  **  1 
have  just  now  been  reading  something  that  struck  me 
very  forcibly.  Montesquieu  here  remarks,  "When  the 
prince  rises  above  the  laws,  when  tyranny  becomes  in- 
supportable, the  oppressed  havef  no  alternative  but—** 
"Enough,"  exclaiirod  Decres,  putting  his  hand  befhre 
the  mouth  of  the  reader,  "  1  will  hear  no  more.  Close 
the  book.**  The  other  coolly  laid  down  the  volume,  as 
though  nocblng  particular  had  ocearred,  and  began  to> 
talk  on  a* totally  difTerent  subject.     * 
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ttaffickiTig  in  their  channs*  were  living  in  great 
wealth  and  voluptuousness.  They  exhausted 
all  their  arts  of  enticement  to  win  the  attention 
of  the  young  commander-in-chief.  But  their 
allurements  were  unavailing.  Napoleon  proved 
a  Samson  whom  no  Delilah  could  seduce.  And 
this  was  the  more  extraordinary,  since  his  nat- 
ural temperament  was  glowing  and  impetuous 
in  the  extreme,  and  he  had  no  religious  scruples 
to  interfere  with  his  indulgences.  "  My  extreme 
youth/*  said  he,  afterward,  **  when  I  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy,  rendered  it  neces* 
Karv  that  I  should  evince  great  reserve  of  man- 
ri-  f  iiid  the  utmost  severity  of  morals.  This 
was  mdispensahle  to  enable  me  to  sustain  au- 
thority over  men  so  greatly  my  superiors  in  age 
and  experience.  I  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  in 
the  highest  degree  irreproachable  and  exemphtry. 
In  spotless  morality  I  was  a  Cato,  and  must  have 
appeared  such  to  all.  I  was  a  philosopher  and 
a  sage.  My  suprem9cy  could  be  retained  only 
by  proving  myself  a  better  man  than  any  other 
man  in  the  army.  Had  I  yielded  to  human 
weaknesses  I  should  have  lost  my  power.*' 

He  was  temperate  in  the  extreme,  seldom  al- 
lowing himself  to  take  even  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
never  did  he  countenance  by  his  presence  any 
scene  of  bacchanalian  revelry.  For  gaming,  in 
all  its  branches,  he  manifested  then,  and  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  the  strongest  disapproval. 
He  ever  refused  to  repose  confidence  in  any  one 
who  was  addicted  to  that  vice.  One  day  at  St. 
Helena,  he  was  convening  with  Las  Casas,  when 
some  remark  which  was  made  led  Napoleon  to 
inquire,  **  Were  you  a  gamester  ?"  "  Alas,  sire !" 
l^as  Casas  replied,  **  I  must  confess  that  I  was, 
but  only  occasionally.**  **  I  am  very  glad,**  Na- 
poleon rejoined,  *'  that  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at 
the  time.  You  would  have  been  ruined  in  my 
esteem.  A  gamester  was  sure  to  forfeit  my  con- 
fidence. The  moment  I  heard  that  a  man  was 
addicted  to  that  vice  I  placed  no  more  confidence 
m  hmi.** 

From  what  source  did  this  young  soldier  im- 
bibe these  elevated  principles  t  Licentiousness, 
irreligion,  gambling  had  been  the  trinity  of  rev- 
olutionary France — ^the  substitute  which  ram- 
pant infidelity  had  adopted,  for  a  benignant 
Father,  a  pleading  Saviour,  a  sanctifying  Spirit. 
Napoleon  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  these  de- 
moralizing influences.  And  yet  how  unsullied 
does  his  character  appear  when  compared  with 
that  of  his  companions  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
throne !  Napoleon  informs  us  that  to  his  mother 
he  was  indebted  for  every  pure  and  noble  senti- 
ment which  inspired  his  bosom. 

I<etitia,  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  was  a  woman 
of  extraordinary  endowments.  She  had  herself 
hardly  passed  the  period  of  childhood,  being  but 
nineteen  years  of  age,  when  she  heard  the  first 
wailing  cry  of  Napoleon,  her  second  bom,  and 
pressed  the  helpless  babe,  with  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  to  her  maternal  bosom.  She  was  a  young 
mother  to  train  and  educate  such  a  child  for  his 
imknown  but  exalted  destiny.  She  encircled,  in 
protecting  arms,  the  nursing  babe,  as  it  fondled 


I  a  mother's  bosom  with  those  little  hands,  which. 
I  in  after  years,  grasped  sceptres,  and  uphove 
I  thrones,  and  hewed  down  armies  with  resistless 
I  sword.  She  taught  those  infant  lips  to  lisp 
**papa** — **  mamma" — those  lips  at  whose  sub- 
sequent command  all  Europe  was  moved,  and 
whose  burning,  glowing,  martial  words  fell  like 
trumpet-tones  upon  the  worid,  hurling  nation 
upon  nation  in  the  shock  of  war.  She  Uught 
those  feeble  feet  to  make  their  first  trembluig 
essays  upon  the  carpet,  rewarding  the  success- 
ful endeavor  with  a  mother's  kiss  and  a  mother's 
caress — those  feet  which  afterward  strode  over 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  waded  through  the 
blood-stained  snow-drifts  of  Russia,  and  tottered, 
in  the  infirmities  of  sickness  and  death,  on  the 
misty,  barren,  stoim-swept  crags  of  St.  Helena. 
She  instilled  into  the  bosom  of  her  son  those 
elevated  principles  of  honor  and  self-respect, 
which,  when  surrounded  by  every  temptation 
earth  could  present,  preserved  him  from  the  de- 
graded doom  of  the  inebriate,  of  the  voluptuary, 
and  of  the  gamester,  and  which  made  the  court 
of  Napoleon,  when  the  most  brilliant  court  thi? 
world  has  ever  known,  also  the  most  illustriouf 
for  the  purity  of  its  morals  and  the  decorum  of 
its  observances.  The  sincere,  unaffected  piety 
of  Letitia  rose  so  high  above  the  corruptions  of 
a  corrupt  and  profligate  church,  that  her  distin- 
guished son,  notwithstanding  the  all  but  univer- 
sal infidelity  of  the  times,  was  compelled  to  re- 
spect a  religion  which  had  embellished  a  beloved 
mother's  life.  He  was  thus  iuduced,  in  his  day 
of  power,  to  bring  back  a  wayward  nation  of  - 
thirty  millions  from  cheeriess,  brutalizing,  com- 
fortless unbelief,  to  all  the  consoling,  ennobling, 
purifying  influences  of  Christianity.  When  at 
the  command  of  Napoleon  the  church  bells  began 
again  to  toll  the  hour  of  prayer,  on  every  Mil- 
side,  and  through  every  valley  in  France,  and 
the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  again  guided  rejoicing 
thousands  in  the  crowded  city  and  in  the  silent 
country  to  the  temples  of  religion — ^when  the 
young,  in  their  nuptials,  and  the  aged  in  theii 
death  were  blessed  by  the  solemnities  of  gospel 
ministrations,  it  was  a  mother's  influence  which 
inspired  a  dutifiil  son  to  make  the  magic  change, 
which  thus,  in  an  hour,  transformed  France  from 
a  pagan  to  nominally  a  Christian  hind.  It  wan 
the  calm,  gentle,  persuasive  voice  of  Letitia 
which  was  embodied  in  the  consular  decree. 
Honor  to  Letitia,  the  mother  of  Napoleon  ? 

The  first  interview  between  this  aJmost  beard- 
less youth  and  the  veteran  generals  whom  he  wan 
to  command,  must  have  presented  a  singular 
scene.  These  scarred  and  war-worn  chiefs, 
when  they  beheld  the  **  stripling,"  were  utterly 
amazed  at  the  folly  of  the  Directory  in  sending 
such  a  youth  to  command  an  army  in  circum- 
stances so  desperate.  Rampon  undertook  to 
give  the  young  commander  some  advice.  Na- 
poleon, who  demanded  obe<lience  not  advice,  im- 
patiently brushed  him  away,  exclaiming,  '*  Gen- 
tlemen !  the  art  of  war  is  in  its  infancy.  The 
time  has  passed  in  which  enemies  are  mutually 
to  appoint  the  place  of  combat,  advance  hat  in 
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band  and  say,  *  GaOiemen,  mil  you  have  the  good- 
neee  to  fire,*  We  muft  cut  the  enemy  in  piecea, 
precipitate  ouraelvee  like  a  torrent  upon  their 
battaliona,  and  grind  them  to  powder.  Experi^ 
enced  generala  conduct  the  troops  oppoied  to 
ut !  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better. 
It  it  not  their  experience  which  will  avail  them 
against  me.  Mark  my  words ;  they  will  soon 
bum  their  books  on  tactics  and  know  not  what 
to  do.  Yes,  gentlemen  !  the  first  onset  of  the 
Italian  army  will  give  birth  to  a  new  epoch  in 
military  affairs.  As  for  us,  we  must  hurl  our- 
selves on  the  foe  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  smite 
like  it      rH«ronr#»TtiHl  bv  our  tactics,  and  not 


daring  to  put  them  into  execution,  they  will  fly 
before  us  as  the  shades  of  night  before  the  up- 
rising sua  " 

The  commanding  and  self-confident  tone  in 
which  Napoleon  uttered  these  glowing  sentences, 
silenced  and  confounded  the  generals.  They  felt 
that  they  had  indeed  a  master.  *'Well,"  said 
Augereau,  as  he  left  the  council,  nodding  very 
significantly  to  Massena,  **we  have  a  man  here 
who  will  cut  out  some  work  for  government,  I 
think."  '*  It  was  necessary  for  me,"  Napoleon 
afterward  remarked,  **to  be  a  little  austere,  to 
prevent  my  generals  from  slapping  me  upon  the 
flboiild^r  " 


NAPOLEON    AND   U18    GKNK&AL8. 


The  objects  which  Napoleon  had  in  view  in 
this  campaign  were,  first,  to  compel  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  abandon  the  alliance  with  Austria ; 
secondly,  to  assail  the  Austrians  with  such  vigor 
as  to  compel  the  Emperor  to  call  to  his  aid  the 
troops  upon  the  Rhine,  and  thus  weaken  the 
powerful  hosts  then  marching  against  the  Re- 
public ;  and,  thirdly,  to  humble  the  Pope,  who 
was  exerting  all  his  spiritual  power  to  aid  the 
Bourbons  in  fighting  their  way  back  to  the  throne 
of  France.  The  Pope  had  offered  an  unpardon- 
able insult  to  the  Republic.  The  French  em- 
bassador sent  to  Rome,  had  been  attacked  in  the 
streets,  and  chased  home.  The  mob  broke  into 
his  house  and  cruelly  assassinated  him,  unarmed 
and  unresisting.  The  murderers  remained  un- 
punished, and  no  atonement  had  been  made  for 
the  atrocious  crime.  But  how,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand troops,  unpaid,  dejected,  famished,  and  un- 
provided with  the  munitions  of  war,  was  mortal 
man  to  accomplish  such  results  in  the  foce  of  a 
foe  eighty  thousand  strong,  living  in  abijndan«*«, 
and  flushed  with  victory  ! 

Napoleon   issued   his   first   proclamation.     It 


was  read  to  every  regiment  in  the  army,  and 
rang,  like  trumpet-tones,  upon  the  ears  of  the 
troops.  **  Soldiers !  you  are  hungry  and  naked ; 
the  government  owes  you  much,  and  can  pay 
you  nothing.  Your  patience,  your  courage,  in 
the  midst  of  these  rocks,  are  admirable,  but  they 
reflect  no  splendor  upon  your  arms.  I  come  to 
lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  the  sun  be- 
holds. Rich  provinces,  opulent  cities  will  soon 
be  at  your  disposal  There  you  will  find  abund- 
ant harvests,  honor,  and  glory.  Soldiers  of 
Italy,  will  you  fiul  in  courage!"  It  is  not 
strange  that  such  words,  from  their  young  and 
fearless  leader,  should  have  inspired  enthusiasm, 
and  should  have  caused  the  hearts  of  the  de- 
sponding to  leap  high  with  hope  and  confidence. 
The  simple  pkai  which  Napoleon  adopted,  was 
to  direct  his  whole  force  against  detached  por- 
tions of  the  Austrian  army,  and  thus  by  gaining, 
at  the  point  of  attack,  a  superiority  in  numbers, 
to  destroy  them  by  piecemeal.  *'War,"  said 
the  young  soldier,  **  is  the  science  of  barbarians ; 
and  he  who  has  the  heaviest  battalions  will 
conquer."  ^  j 
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The  whole  anny  was  instantly  on  the  move. 
The  generals,  appreciating  the  wisdom  and  the 
fearlessness  of  their  indomitable  leader,  imbibed 
his  spirit  and  emulated  his  zeal.  Napoleon  was 
on  horseback  night  and  day.  He  seemed  to  take 
no  time  to  eat  or  to  sleep.  He  visited  the  sol- 
diers, sympathized  with  them  in  their  sufferings, 
and  revealed  to  them  his  plans.  It  was  early  in 
the  spring.  Bleak  glaciers  and  snow-covered 
ridges  of  the  Alps  were  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Austrians.  Behind  this  curtain  he  assem- 
bled his  forces.  Enormous  sacrifices  were  re- 
quired to  enable  the  soldiers  to  move  from  point 
to  point  with  that  celerity  which  was  essential 
in  operations  so  hazardous.  He  made  no  allow- 
ance for  any  impediments  or  obstacles.  At  a 
given  hour  the  different  divisions  of  the  army, 
by  various  roads,  were  to  be  at  a  designated 
point.  To  accomplish  this,  every  sacrifice  was 
to  be  made  of  comfort  and  of  life.  If  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end  stragglers  were  to 
be  left  behind,  baggage  abandoned,  artillery  even 
to  be  left  in  the  ruts,  and  the  troops  were  to  be, 
without  fail,  at  the  designated  place  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  Through  storms  of  rain  and  snow, 
over  mountain  and  moor,  by  night  and  by  day, 
hungry,  sleepless,  wet,  and  cold,  the  enthusiastic 
host  pressed  on.  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
young  Napoleon,  so  instantaneously  as  it  were, 
should  have  been  enabled  to  infuse  his  almost 
supernatural  energy  into  the  whole  army.  He 
had  neither  mules  with  which  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  nor  money  to  purchase  the 
necessary  supplies.  He  therefore  decided  to  turn 
the  mountains,  by  following  down  the  chain  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  a  point  where 
the  lofty  ridges  sink  almost  to  a  plain. 

The  army  of  Beaulieu  was  divided  into  three 
corps.  His  centre,  ten  thousand  strong,  was  at 
the  small  village  of  Montenotte.  The  night  of 
the  11th  of  April  was  dark  and  tempestuous. 
Torrents  of  rain  were  falling,  and  the  miry  roads 
we^e  almost  impassable.  But  through  the  long 
hours  of  this  stormy  night,  while  the  Austrians 
were  reposing  warmly  in  their  tents.  Napoleon 
and  his  soldiers,  drenched  with  rain,  were  toiling 
through  the  muddy  defiles  of  the  mountains,  wa- 
ding the  swollen  streams,  and  climbing  the  slip- 
pery cliffs.  Just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn  through 
the  broken  clouds,  the  young  general  stood  upon 
the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Montenotte,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  encamped  host  whom  he  was 
now  for  the  first  time  to  encounter  in  decisive 
conflict.  He  had  ap  manoeuvred  as  completely 
to  envelop  his  unsuspecting  enemy.  Allowing 
his  weary  troops  not  an  hour  for  repose,  he  fell 
upon  the  allied  Austrians  and  Sardinians  like  a 
whirlwind,  attacking  them,  at  the  same  moment, 
in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  The  battle  was  long 
and  bloody.  The  details  of  these  horrid  scenes 
of  carnage  are  sickening.  The  shout  of  onset,  the 
shriek  of  agony ;  the  mutilated  and  the  mangled 
forms  of  the  young  and  the  noble,  trampled  be- 
neath the  iron  hoofs  of  rushing  squadrons ;  the 
wounded  crushed  into  the  mire,  with  their  bones 
ground  to  powder  as  the  wheels  of  ponderous 


artillery  were  dragged  mercilessly  over  them, 
and  the  wailing  echo  of  widows  and  orphans  in 
their  distant  homes,  render  these  battle-fields  re- 
volting to  humanity.  At  length  the  Austrians 
were  broken  and  completely  routed.  They  fled 
in  dismay,  leaving  three  thousand  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field,  and  their  cannon  and 
colors  in  possession  of  the  French.  This  was 
the  first  battle  in  which  Napoleon  had  the  su- 
preme command ;  the  first  victory  in  which  the 
honor  redounded  to  himself.  "  My  title  of  no- 
bility," said  he  proudly  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, '*  dates  from  the  battle  of  Montenotte."  The 
Austrians  fled  in  one  direction  to  Dego,  to  meet 
reinforcements  coming  to  their  aid  and  to  protect 
Milan^  The  Sardinians  retreated  in  another  di- 
rection to  Millesimo,  to  cover  their  own  capita] 
of  Turin.  Thus  the  two  armies  were  separated 
as  Napoleon  desired.  The  indefatigable  general, 
allowing  his  exhausted  and  bleeding  army  but  a 
few  hours  of  repose,  and  himself  not  one,  re- 
solved, while  his  troops  were  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, and  the  enemy  were  depressed  by  defeat 
and  loss,  to  attack  both  armies  at  once.  The 
13th  and  the  14th  of  April  were  passed  in  one 
incessant  conflict.  The  Austrians  and  Sardin- 
ians intrenching  themselves  in  strong  fortresses 
and  upon  craggy  hill-sides,  and  every  hour  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  pressing  on  to  their  aid, 
cast  showers  of  stones  and  rolled  heavy  rocks 
upon  their  assailants,  sweeping  away  whole 
companies  at  a  time.  Napoleon  was  every 
where,  sharing  the  toil,  incurring  the  danger, 
and  inspiring  his  men  with  his  own  enthusiastic 
ardor  and  courage.  In  both  battles  the  French 
were  entirely  victorious.  At  Dego,  the  Austri- 
ans were  compelled  to  abandon  their  artillery  and 
baggage,  and  escape  as  they  could  over  the 
mountains,  leaving  three  thousand  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  At  Millesimo,  fif- 
teen hundred  Sardinians  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render. Thus  like  a  thunderbolt  Napoleon  opened 
the  campaign.  In  three  days,  three  desperate 
battles  had  been  fought,  and  three  decisivcr  vic- 
tories gained.  Still  Napoleon*s  situation  was 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  He  was  surrounded  by 
forces  vastly  superior  to  his  own,  crowding  down 
upon  him.  The  Austrians  were  amazed  at  his 
audacity.  They  deemed  it  the  paroxysm  of  a 
madman,  who  throws  himself  single-handed  into 
the  midst  of  an  armed  host.  His  destruction 
was  sure,  unless  by  almost  supernatural  rapidity 
of  marching,  he  could  prevent  the  concentration 
of  these  forces  and  bring  superior  numbers  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  detached  portions.  A 
day  of  inaction,  an  hour  of  hesitancy,  might  have 
been  fatal.  It  was  in  the  battle  at  Dego  that 
Napoleon  was  first  particularly  struck  with  the 
gallantry  of  a  young  oflScer  named  Lannes.  lo 
nothing  was  the  genius  of  this  extraordinarji 
man  more  manifest,  than  in  the  almost  intuitive 
penetration  with  which  he  discovered  character. 
Lannes  became  subsequently  Duke  of  Monte- 
bello  and  one  of  the  marshals  of  the  Empire.* 

*  "The  edacation  of  Lannes  had  been  maeh  neglected, 
btu  his  mind  rose  to  the  level  ofhis  eourage.   He  became 
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In  the  midst  of  these  marches  and  counter- 
marches and  these  incessant  battles,  there  had 
been  no  opportunity  to  distribute  regular  rations 
among  the  troops.  The  soldiers,  destitute  of 
every  thing,  began  to  pillage.  Napoleon,  who 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  win  the  good-will  of 
the  people  of  Italy  and  to  be  welcomed  by  them 
as  their  deliverer  from  proud  oppressors,  proceed- 
ed against  the  culprits  with  great  severity,  and 
immediately  re-established  the  most  rigid  disci- 
pline in  the  army. 

He  had  now  advanced  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Zemolo.  From  that  eminence  the  troops  looked 
down  upon  the  lovely  plains  of  Italy,  openings 
like  a  diorama  beneath  them.     The  poetic  sensi- 


bilities of  Napoleon  were  deeply  moved  By  the 
majestic  spectacle.  Orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
fertile  fields  and  peaceful  villages  lay  spread  out, 
a  scene  of  perfect  enchantment,  in  the  extended 
valley.  Majestic  rivers,  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  sun  like  ribbons  of  silver,  meandered  through 
meadow  and  forest ;  encircling  the  verdant  hill- 
sides, and  bathing  the  streets  of  opulent  cities. 
In  the  distance  stupendous  mountains,  hoary 
with  eternal  ice  and  snow,  bounded  and  seemed 
to  embrace  in  protecting  arms  this  land  of  prom- 
ise. Napoleon,  sitting  upon  his  horse,  gazed  for 
some  time  in  silent  and  delighted  a^niration 
upon  the  scene.  **  Hannibal,"  he  exclaimed, 
*'  forced  the  Alps ;  but  we  have  turned  them." 


NAPOLEON    ON    MOUNT    ZEMOLO. 


There  was,  however,  not  a  moment  to  be  lost 
in  rest  or  reverie.  From  every  direction  the 
Austrians  and  Sardinians  were  hurrying  to  their 
appointed  rendezvous,  to  combine  and  destroy 
this  audacious  band,  which  had  so  suddenly  and 
fatally  plunged  into  their  midst.  The  French 
troops  rushed  down  the  declivities  of  the  mount- 
ains and,  crossing  the  Tanaro,  rejoiced  with 
trembling  as  they  found  themselves  in  the  sunny 
plains  of  Italy.  Dispatching  Augereau  to  pur- 
sue the  Austrian  army,  now  effectually  separa- 
ted from  their  allies.  Napoleon,  with  indefatigable 
perseverance,  pursued  the  Sardinians  in  their 
flight  toward  Turin.  He  came  up  with  them  on 
the  18th  at  Ceva,  where  they  had  intrenched 
themselves,  eight  thousand  strong. 

He  immediately  attacked  them  in  their  in- 

a  giant.  He  adored  me  as  his  protector,  his  superior  be- 
ing, his  providence.  In  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  he 
sometimes  allowed  hasty  expressions  against  me  to  es- 
cape his  lips,  but  he  would  probably  have  broken  the  head 
of  any  one  who  had  Joined  him  in  his  remarlcs.  When  he 
died  he  had  been  in  flfYy-four  pitched  battles  and  three 
Unndred  combats  of  different  kinds.**— Napolbon. 


trenchments,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  the  sanguinary  battle  raged  without  any 
decisive  result.  The  flash  and  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery and  of  musketry  did  not  cease,  till  the  dark- 
ness rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe.  The  French  slept  upon  their  arms, 
ready  to  resume  the  combat  in  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  morning.  In  the  night  the  Sardinians 
fled,  and  again  took  a  strong  position  behind  the 
deep  and  foaming  torrent  of  the  Carsuglia.  On 
the  evening  of  the  ensuing  day.  Napoleon  again 
overtook  them.  A  single  bridge  crossed  the 
rapid  torrent.  The  Sardinians  were  so  strongly 
posted  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  could 
be  dislodged.  Large  detachments  were  hasten- 
ing to  reinforce  them.  The  Austrians  were  ac- 
cumulating in  great  strength  in  Napoleon's  rear, 
and  notwithstanding  all  these  brilliant  victories 
the  situation  of  the  French  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the 
night,  and  it  was  decided,  regardless  of  the  ex- 
treme exhaustion  of  the  troops,  to  make  an  as- 
sault upon  the  bridge  as  soon  af^^e^m^CiUig^ 
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should  dawn.  Before  the  first  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing the  French,  in  battle  array,  were  moving 
down  upon  the  bridge,  anticipating  a  desperate 
struggle.  But  the  Sardinians,  in  a  panic,  had 
again  fled  during  the  night,  and  Napoleon,  re- 
joicing at  his  good  fortune,  passed  the  bridge 
unobstructed.  The  indefatigable  victor  pressed 
onward  in  the  pursuit,  and  before  nightfall  again 
overtook  his  fiigitive  foes,  who  had  intrenched 
themselves  upon  some  almost  inaccessible  hills 
near  Mondovi.  The  French  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault.  The  Sardinians  fought 
with  desperation,  but  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
triumphed,  and  again  the  Sardinians  fled,  leaving 
two  thousand  men,  eight  cannon,  and  eleven 
standards  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  one 
thousand  dead  upon  the  field.  Napoleon  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  to  Cherasco,  and  took  posses^ 
sion  of  the  place.  He  was  now  within  twenty 
miles  of  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  All  was  commotion  in  the  metropolis. 
There  were  thousands  there,  who  had  imbibed 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  who  were  ready  to  wel- 
come Napoleon  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  implore 
him  to  aid  them  in  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lic. The  king  and  the  nobles  were  in  perfect 
consternation.  The  English  and  Austrian  min- 
isters entreated  the  king  to  adhere  to  the  alliance, 
abandon  his  capital,  and  continue  the  conflict. 
They  assured  him  that  the  rash  and  youthful 
victor  was  rushing  into  difficulties  from  which 
he  could  by  no  posifibility  extricate  himself 
But  he,  trembling  for  his  throne  and  his  crown, 
believing  it  to  be  impossible  to  resist  so  rapid  a 
conqueror,  and  fearing  that  Napoleon,  irritated 
by  a  protracted  conflict,  would  proclaim  political 
liberty  to  the  people,  and  revolutionize  the  king- 
dom, determined  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  French,  and  to  appeal  to  the  magnanimity 
of  the  foe,  whose  rights  he  had  so  unpardonably 
assailed.  By  all  human  rules  he  deserved  the 
severest  punishment.  He  had  united  with  two 
powerful  nations,  England  and  Austria,  to  chas- 
tise the  French  for  preferring  a  republic  to  a 
monarchy,  and  had  sent  an  invading  army  to 
bombard  the  cities  of  France  and  instigate  the 
royalists  to  rise  in  civil  war  against  the  estab- 
lished government  of  the  country. 

It  was  with  lively  satisfaction  that  Napoleon 
received  the  advances  of  the  Sardinian  King,  for 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  allied  armies  were  still  far  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  He  had  neither  heavy 
battering  cannon,  nor  siege  equipage  to  reduce 
Turin,  and  the  other  important  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  far  ftom  home,  could  expect 
no  immediate  reinforcements  from  France,  and 
his  little  army  was  literally  in  destitution  and  in 
rags.  The  allies,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  abundance.  They  could  every  day 
augment  their  strength ;  and  their  resources  were 
apparently  inexhaustible.  "  The  king  of  Sar- 
dinia," says  Napoleon,  "  had  still  a  great  num- 
ber of  fortresses  left ;  and  in  spite  of  the  victo- 
ries which  had  been  gamed,  the  slightest  check, 
one  caprice  of  fortune,  would  have  undone  every 


thing."  Napoleon,  however,  with  the  commis- 
sioners who  had  been  sent  to  treat  with  him, 
assumed  a  very  confident  and  imperious  tone. 
He  demanded,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  armistioe, 
that  the  important  fortresses  of  Ooni,  Tortona, 
and  Alexandria,  **  the  keys  of  the  Alps,"  should 
be  surrendered  to  him.  The  commissioners  hes- 
itated to  comply  with  these  requisitions,  which 
would  place  Sardinia  entirely  at  his  mercy,  and 
proposed  some  modifications.  **  Your  ideas  are 
absurd,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  sternly ;  ^  it  is  for 
me  to  state  conditions.  Listen  to  the  laws  which 
I  impose  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment of  my  country,  and  obey,  or  to-morrow  my 
batteries  are  erected,  and  Turin  is  in  flames.** 
The  commissioners  were  overawed,  and  a  treaty 
was  immediately  concluded,  by  which  the  King 
of  Sardinia  abandoned  the  alliance,  surrendered 
the  three  fortresses,  with  all  their  artillery  and 
military  stores,  to  Napoleon,  sent  an  embassador 
to  Paris  to  conclude  a  definitive  peace,  left  the 
victors  in  possession  of  all  the  places  they  had 
already  taken,  disbanded  the  militia,  and  dis- 
persed the  regular  troops,  and  allowed  the 
French  free  use  of  the  military  roads,  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Austria.  Napoleon  then  issued 
to  his  soldiers  the  following  soul-stirring  procla- 
mation : 

**  Soldiers  !  you  have  gained  in  fifteen  days  six 
victories,  taken  one-and-twenty  standards,  fifty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  many  strong  places,  and 
have  conquered  the  richest  part  of  Hedmont. 
You  have  made  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  and 
killed  or  wounded  ten  thousand  men.  Hitherto 
you  have  fought  on  sterile  rocks,  illustrious,  in- 
deed, by  your  courage,  but  of  no  avail.  Now 
you  rival  by  your  services  the  armies  of  Holland 
and  of  the  lUiine.  You  were  utterly  destitute ; 
you  have  supplied  all  your  wants.  You  have 
gained  battles  without  cannon ;  passed  rivers 
without  bridges ;  made  forced  marches  without 
shoes,  bivouacked  without  broad.  The  phal- 
anxes of  the  Republic,  the  soldiers  of  liberty, 
were  alone  capable  of  such  sacrifices.  But,  sol- 
diers !  you  have  accomplished  nothing  while  any 
thing  remains  to  be  done.  Neither  Turin  nor 
Milan  is  in  your  hands.  I  am  told  that  then* 
are  some  among  you  whose  courage  is  faihng. 
who  wish  to  return  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines.  No !  I  can  not  believe  it. 
The  conquerors  of  Montenotte,  of  Millesimo,  of 
Dego,  of  Mondovi  bum  to  carry  still  further  the 
glories  of  the  French  name.  But  ere  I  lead  you 
to  conquest  there  is  one  condition  you  must 
promise  to  fulfill :  that  is  to  protect  the  people 
whom  you  liberate  and  to  repress  all  acts  of  law- 
less violence.  Without  this  you  would  not  be 
the  deliverers,  but  the  scourges  of  nations.  In- 
vested with  the  national  authority,  strong  in 
justice  and  law,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  enforce 
the  requisitions  of  humanity  and  of  honor.  J 
will  not  sufier  robbere  to  sully  your  laurels. 
Pillagers  shall  be  shot  without  mercy. 

"  People  of  Italy !  The  French  army  advance* 
to  break  your  chains.  The  French  people  are 
the  friends  of  all  nations.     In  them  you  mav 
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confide.  Your  property,  your  religion,  your 
customs  shall  be  respected.  We  will  only  make 
war  as  generous  foes.  Our  sole  quarrel  is  with 
the  tyrants  who  enslave  you.*' 

A  large  majority  of  Napoleon^s  soldiers  and 
officers  severely  condemned  any  treaty  of  peace 
with  a  monarchical  government,  and  were  clam- 
orous for  the  dethronement  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  establishment  of  a  Republic.  The 
people  thronged  Napoleon  with  the  entreaty  that 
he  would  lend  them  his  countenance  that  they 
might  revolutionize  the  kingdom.  They  urged 
that,  by  the  banishment  of  the  king  and  the 
nobles,  they  could  establish  a  free  government, 
which  should  be  the  natural  and  efficient  ally  of 
Republican  France.  He  had  but  to  say  the  word 
and  the  work  was  done.  The  temptation  to 
utter  that  word  must  have  been  very  strong.  It 
required  no  common  political  foresight  to  nerve 
Napoleon  to  resist  that  temptation.  But  he  had 
a  great  horror  of  anarchy.  He  had  seen  enough 
of  the  working  of  Jacobin  misrule  in  the  blood- 
deluged  streets  of  Paris.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  benighted  peasants  of  Italy  possessed 
either  the  intelligence  or  the  moral  principle  es- 
sential to  the  support  of  a  well-organized  republic. 
Consequently,  notwithstanding  the  known  wishes 
of  the  Directory,  the  demands  of  the  army,  and 
the  entreaties  of  the  populace,  with  heroic  firm- 
ness he  refused  to  allow  the  overthrow  of  the 
established  government.  He  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  soldiers  from  the  subject,  by  plunging 
them  into  still  more  arduous  enterprises,  and 
leading  them  to  yet  more  brilliant  victories. 

Napoleon  had  no  desire  to  see  the  reign  of 
terror  re-enacted  in  the  cities  of  Italy.  He  was 
in  favor  of  reform,  not  of  revolution.  The  kings 
and  the  nobles  had  monopolized  wealth  and 
honor,  and  nearly  all  the  most  precious  privileges 
of  life.  The  people  were  merely  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  Napoleon  wished  to  break 
down  this  monopoly  and  to  emancipate  the  masses 
from  the  servitude  of  ages.  He  would  do  this, 
however,  not  by  the  sudden  upheaving  of  thrones 
and  the  transfer  of  power  to  unenlightened  and 
inexperienced  democracy,  but  by  surrounding 
the  thrones  with  republican  institutions,  and  con- 
ferring upon  all  people  a  strong  and  well-organ- 
ized government,  with  constitutional  liberty.  Elo- 
quently he  says,  **  It  would  be  a  magnificent  field 
for  speculation  to  estimate  what  would  have  been 
the  destinies  of  France  and  of  Europe,  had  En- 
gland satisfied  herself  with  denouncing  the  mur- 
der of  Louis  XVI.,  which  would  have  been  for 
the  interests  of  public  morality,  and  listened  to 
the  councils  of  a  philanthropic  policy,  by  accept- 
ing revolutionized  France  as  an  ally.  Scafiblds 
would  not  then  have  been  erected  over  the  whole 
country,  and  kings  would  not  have  trembled  on 
their  thrones;  but  their  states  would  all  have 
passed,  more  or  less,  through  a  revolutionary 
process,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  without  a 
convulsion,  would  have  become  constitutional 
and  free." 

The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  composed  of  the 
provinces  of  Nice,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Mont- 


ferrat.  It  contained  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 
The  king,  by  extraordinary  efibrts  and  by  means 
of  subsidies  from  England,  had  raised  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  trained  to  service  in  long 
continued  wars.  His  numerous  fortresses,  well 
armed  and  amply  provisioned,  situated  at  the 
defiles  of  all  the  mountains,  placed  his  frontier 
in  a  state  which  was  regarded  as  impregnable. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  both  of  the  brotheri* 
of  Louis  XVI.;  which  brothers  subsequently 
ascended  the  throne  of  France  as  Louis  XVIII. 
and  as  Charles  X.  He  had  welcomed  them,  in 
their  flight  from  France  to  his  court  in  Turin ; 
and  had  made  his  court  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
emigrant  noblesse,  where,  in  fancied  security, 
they  matured  their  plans  and  accumulated  their 
resources  for  the  invasion  of  France,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  armies  of  the  allies.  And  yet  Na- 
poleon, with  thirty  thousand  half-starved  men, 
had,  in  one  short  fortnight,  dispersed  his  troops, 
driven  the  Austrians  from  the  kingdom,  -  pene- 
trated to  the  very  heart  of  the  state,  and  was 
threatening  the  bombardment  of  his  capital.  The 
humiliated  monarch,  trembling  for  his  crown,  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace  at  the  feet,  of  an  un- 
known young  man  of  twenty-five.  His  chagrin 
was  so  great,  in  view  of  his  own  fallen  fortunes 
and  the  hq>elessness  of  his  sons-in-law  ever  at- 
taining the  throne  of  France^  that  he  died,  a  few 
days  after  eigninflr  the  treaty  of  Cherasco,  of  a 
broken  heart. 

Napoleon  immediately  dispatched  Murat,  his 
first  aid-de-camp,  to  Paris,  with  a  copy  of  the 
armistice,  and  with  twenty-one  standards  taken 
from  the  enemy.  The  sensation  which  was 
produced  in  France  by  this  rapid  succession  of 
astonishing  victories  was  intense  and  universal. 
The  spirit  of  antique  eloquence  which  imbued 
the  proclamations  of  the  young  conqueror ;  the 
modest  language  of  his  dispatches  to  the  Direc- 
tory ;  the  entire  absence  of  boasting  respecting 
his  own  merits,  and  the  glowing  commendation 
of  the  enthusiastic  bravery  of  his  soldiers  and  of 
his  generals,  excited  profound  admiration.  Bo- 
naparte was  a  foreign,  an  Italian  name.  Few  in 
France  had  ever  heard  it,  and  it  was  not  easily 
pronounced.  Every  one  inquired,  Who  is  ttus 
young  general,  whose  talents  thus  suddenly,  with 
such  meteoric  splendor,  have  blazed  upon  Eu- 
rope 1  His  name  and  his  fame  were  upon  every 
lip,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  concentred 
upon  him.  Three  times  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
days,  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  The  Five 
Hundred  had  decreed  that  the  army  of  Italy  de- 
served well  of  their  country,  and  had  appointed 
festivals  to  victory  in  their  honor.  In  very  im- 
posing ceremony  Murat  presented  the  captured 
standards  to  the  Directory.  Several  foreign  em- 
bassadors were  present  on  the  occasion.  The 
Republic,  thus  triumphant,  was  invested  with 
new  dignity,  and  elevated,  by  the  victories  of  the 
young  general,  to  a  position  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration which  it  had  never  attained  before. 

While  these  scenes  were  transp'  ing  Napoleon 
did  not  forget  the  bride  he  had  left  in  Paris. 
Though  for  seven  days  and  nights  he  had  al- 
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lowed  himself  no  quiet  meal,  no  regular  repose, 
and  had  not  taken  ofT  either  his  coat  or  his  boots, 
he  found  time  to  send  frequent  and  most  affec- 
tionate, though  very  short,  notes  to  Josephine. 
Immediately  after  the  victory  of  Montenotte,  while 
the  thunders  of  the  cannonade  were  still  ringing 
in  his  ears,  he  dispatched  a  courier  to  Josephine 
with  the  following  lines,  written  in  such  haste 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  be  scarcely 
legible. 

"  My  beloved  Friend, 
**  My  first  laurel  is  due  to  my  country.  My 
second  shall  be  yours.  While  pursuing  the 
enemy  I  thought  of  France.  When  he  was 
beaten  I  thought  of  Josephine.  Your  son  will 
send  you  a  scarf  surrendered  to  him  by  Colonel 
Morback,  whom  he  took  prisoner  with  his  own 
hand.  You  see,  Madame,  that  our  Eugene  is 
worthy  of  his  father.  Do  not  deem  me  altogether 
undeserving  of  having  succeeded  to  that  brave 
and  unfortunate  general,  under  whom  I  should 
have  felt  honored  to  have  learned  to  conquer. 
I  embrace  you.  Bonaparte." 

This  delicacy  of  attention  Napoleon  over  mani- 
fested toward  Josephine,  even  afler  their  un- 
happy divorce,  and  until  the  hour  of  her  death. 

Napoleon  having,  by  an  advantageous  treaty 
with  Sardinia,  secured  his  rear  from  assault,  with- 
out a  day's  delay,  commenced  the  pursuit  of  the 
discomfited  remains  of  the  Austrian  army.  Under 
their  commander-in-chief,  Beaulieu,  they  had  re- 
treated behind  the  Po,  where  they  strongly  in- 
trenched themselves,  awaiting  the  reinforcements 
which  were  hurrying  to  their  aid. 

Upon  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  Napo- 
leon first  entered  the  states  of  Parma.  The  Duke 
of  Parma,  who  had  united  with  his  more  power- 
ful neighbors,  in  the  alliance  against  France, 
reigned  over  a  population  of  but  about  five  hund- 
dred  thousand,  and  could  furnish  to  the  allies  but 
three  thousand  troops.  He  was  of  course  power- 
less, and  sent  envoys  to  solicit  the  clemency  of 
the  conqueror.  Napoleon  granted  him  an  arm- 
istice upon  his  paying  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  silver,  sixteen  hundred  artillery  horses, 
and  a  large  supply  of  com  and  provisions.  And 
here  commenced  one  of  those  characteristic  acts 
of  the  young  general  which  have  been  greatly 
admired  by  some,  and  most  severely  censured  by 
others.  Napoleon,  a  lover  and  connoisseur  of 
the  arts,  conscious  of  the  addition  they  contribute 
to  the  splendor  of  an  empire,  and  of  the  effect 
which  they  produce  upon  the  imagination  of 
men,  demanded  twenty  of  the  choicest  pictures 
in  the  galleries  of  the  duke,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Museum  at  Paris.  To  save  one  of  these  works 
of  art,  the  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Jerome,  the 
duke  offered  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  Na- 
poleon declined  the  money,  stating  to  the  army, 
'*  the  sum  which  he  offers  us  will  soon  be  spent ; 
but  the  possession  of  such  a  master-piece,  at 
Paris,  will  adorn  that  capital  for  ages,  and  give 
birth  to  similar  exertions  of  genius."  No  one 
objects,  acco*  ling  to  the  laws  of  war,  to  the  ex- 
tortion of  the  money,  the  horses,  the  com,  and 


the  beef,  but  it  is  represented  by  some  as  an  un- 
pardonable act  of  spoliation  and  rapacity  to  have 
taken  the  pictures.  If  conquest  confers  the  right 
to  the  seizure  of  any  species  of  property,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  works  of  art,  which  are 
subject  to  barter  and  sale,  should  claim  exemp- 
tion. Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  taking  luxuries  rather  than  necessaries. 
The  extortion  of  money  only  inflicted  a  tax  upon 
the  people  who  were  the  friends  of  Napoleon  and 
of  his  cause.  The  selection  of  the  paintings  and 
the  statuary  deprived  not  the  people  of  their  food, 
but  caused  that  very  class  in  the  community  to 
feel  the  evils  of  war,  who  had  originated  the 
conflict.  It  was  making  requisition  upon  the 
palace  and  not  upon  the  cottage.  But  war,  with 
its  extortion,  robbery,  craelty,  and  blood,  involves 
all  our  ideas  of  morality  in  confusion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  decision  of  posterity  respecting  the 
propriety  of  including  works  of  genius  among 
the  trophies  of  war,  the  occurrence  surely  ex- 
hibits Napoleon  as  a  man  of  refined  and  elevated 
tastes.  An  ignoble  spirit,  moved  by  avarice, 
would  have  grasped  the  money.  Napoleon,  re- 
gardless of  personal  indulgence,  sought  only  the 
glory  of  France.  There  is  at  least  grandeur  in 
the  motive  which  inspired  the  act. 

The  Austrians  were  now  reinforced  to  the 
amount  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  had  in- 
trenched themselves  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Po,  having  this  magnificent  stream  flowing  be- 
tween them  and  the  French.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  in  war  to  cross  a  river 
in  the  face  of  an  opposing  army.  It  was  difficult 
to  conceive  how  Napoleon  could  effect  the  enter- 
prise. He,  however,  marched  resolutely  on  to- 
ward Valenza,  making  every  demonstration  of 
his  intention  to  cross  at  that  point,  in  defiance  of 
the  foe,  arrayed  in  vastly  superior  numbers  to 
contest  the  passage.  The  Austrians  concen- 
trated their  strength  to  give  him  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Suddenly  by  night  Napoleon  tumed  down 
'the  river,  and  with  amazing  celerity  made  a 
march  of  eighty  miles  in  thirty-six  hours,  seizing 
every  boat  upon  the  stream  as  he  passed  along. 
He  had  timed  the  march  of  the  several  divisions 
of  his  army  so  precisely,  that  all  of  his  forces  met 
at  the  appointed  rendezvous  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  other.  Rapidly  crossing  the  river  in 
boats,  he  found  himself  and  his  army,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  in  the  plains  of  I.^m- 
bardy. 

This  beautiful  and  productive  country  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Austrians,  and  was  governed 
by  an  archduke.  It  contained  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  rich  provinces  in  the  world. 
Its  inhabitants  were  much  dissatisfied  with  their 
foreign  masters,  and  the  great  majority,  longing 
for  political  regeneration,  were  ready  to  welcome 
the  armies  of  France.  As  soon  as  Beaulieu,  who 
was  busily  at  work  upon  his  fortifications  at  Va- 
lenza, hea^  that  Napoleon  had  thus  out-generaled 
him,  and  had  crossed  the  river,  he  immediately 
collected  all  his  forces  and  moved  forward  to 
meet  him.    The  advanced  divisions  of  the  hostile 
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annies  soon  met  at  Fombio.  The  Austrians 
stationed  themselves  in  the  steeples  and  at  the 
windows  and  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
commenced  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  French, 
crowding  into  the  streets.  They  hoped  to  arrest 
their  progress  until  the  commander-in-chief  could 
arrive  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The 
French,  however,  rushed  impetuously  on  with 
their  bayonets,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven 
before  them,  leaving  two  thousand  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  Napoleon,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  their  dead. 

The  French  pursued  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
the  Austrians,  from  every  eminence  plunging 
cannon  balls  into  their  retreating  ranks,  and  as- 
sailing them  with  the  most  destructive  fire  at 
every  possible  point  of  attack.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  the  exhausted  and  bleeding 
columns  of  the  enemy  arrived  at  Lodi,  a  small 
town  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Passing  di- 
rectly through  the  town  they  crossed  the  river, 
which  was  about  two  hundred  yards  in  width, 
by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  about  thirty  feet 
wide.  They  were  there  received  by  the  main 
body  of  the  army  of  Beaulieu,  which  was  strong- 
ly intrenched  upon  the  opposite  banks.  The 
whole  French  army  rushed  into  the  town,  and 
sheltering  themselves  behind  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  from  the  incessant  fire  of  the  Austrian 
batteries,  awaited  the  commands  of  their  youthful 
leader,  whom  they  now  began  to  think  invincible. 

Napoleon's  belief  in  destiny  was  so  strong  that 
he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  bodily  fear.  He 
immediately  sallied  from  the  town  and  recon- 
noitred the  banks  of  the  river,  amidst  a  perfect 
shower  of  balls  and  grape-shot.  The  prospect 
before  him  would  have  been  to  most  persons  per- 
fectly appalling.  The  Austrians,  sixteen  thou- 
sand strong,  with  twelve  thousand  infantry  and 
four  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  were  posted  upon  the  opposite  banks  in 
battle  array,  with  their  batteries  so  arranged  as 
to  command  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  by  a 
raking  fire.  Batteries  stationed  above  and  be- 
low also  swept  the  narrow  passage  by  cross 
fires,  while  sharp-shooters,  in  bands  of  thousands, 
were  posted  at  every  available  point,  to  drive  a 
perfect  storm  of  musket  balls  into  the  face  of 
any  who  should  approach  the  structure.  Beau- 
lieu  conceived  his  position  so  utterly  impregnable 
that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  destroy 
the  bridge,  as  he  easily  could  have  done.  He 
desired  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that  the 
French  might  attempt  the  passage,  for  he  was 
confident  that  their  discomfiture  would  be  both 
signal  and  awful.  Napoleon  immediately  placed 
as  many  guns  as  possible  in  opposition  to  the 
Austrian  batteries,  directing  with  his  own  hands, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  fire,  some  cannon  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  Austrians  from 
approaching  to  blow  up  the  arches.  He  then 
entered  the  town,  assembled  his  general  officers, 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  resolved  imme- 
diately to  storm  the  bridge.  The  bravest  of  them 
recoiled  from  the  undertaking,  and  they  unani- 
mously disapproved  of  the  plan  as  impracticable. 


*'  It  is  impossible,**  said  one,  **  that  any  men  can 
force  their  way  across  that  narrow  bridge,  in  the 
face  of  such  an  annihilating  storm  of  balls  as  must 
be  encountered. **  **  How !  impossible ! '*  exclaim- 
ed Napoleon,  **  that  word  is  not  French."  The 
self-reliant  mind  of  the  young  conqueror  was  sel- 
dom moved  by  the  opinions  of  others.  Regardless 
of  the  disapproval  of  his  generals,  he  assembled 
six  thousand  picked  troops,  and  addressing  them 
in  those  marked  tones  of  martial  eloquence  most 
eminently  at  his  command,  so  effectually  roused 
their  pride  and  enthusiasm  that  they  were  clam- 
orous to  be  led  to  the  assault.  He  unfolded  to 
them  fully  the  peril  which  attended  the  enter- 
prise, and  animated  them  by  reference  to  the 
corresponding  glory  which  would  attend  the 
achievement.  He  knew  that  thousands  must 
perish.  But  placing  only  a  slight  value  upon  his 
own  life,  he  regarded  as  little  the  lives  of  others, 
and  deemed  the  object  to  be  gained  worthy  of 
the  terrible  price  which  was  to  be  paid.  There 
probably  was  not  another  man  in  either  of  those 
armies  who  would  have  ventured  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  enterprise  apparently  so  des- 
perate. 

Secretly  dispatching  a  large  body  of  cavalry  to 
cross  the  river  at  a  very  difficult  ford,  about  three 
miles  above  the  town,  which  by  some  inconceiv- 
able oversight  the  Austrians  had  neglected  to 
protect,  he  ordered  them  to  come  down  the  river 
and  make  the  most  desperate  charge  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he  formed 
his  troops  in  a  line,  under  the  shelter  of  one  of 
the  streets  nearest  the  point  of  attack.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  May.  The  sun  was 
just  sinking  behind  the  Tyrolean  hills,  enveloping 
in  sofl  twilight  the  scene  of  rural  peace  and 
beauty  and  of  man's  depravity.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  rippled  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water,  or 
agitated  the  bursting  foliage  of  the  early  spring. 
The  moment  that  Napoleon  perceived,  by  the  com- 
motion among  the  Austrians,  that  the  cavalry  had 
effected  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound  the  charge.  The  line  wheeled 
instantly  into  a  dense  and  solid  column,  crowd- 
ing the  street  with  its  impenetrable  mass. 
Emerging  from  the  shelter,  upon  the  full  run, 
while  rending  the  air  with  their  enthusiastic 
shouts,  they  rushed  upon  the  bridge.  They 
were  met  by  a  murderous  discharge  of  every  mis- 
sile of  destruction,  sweeping  the  structure  like  a 
whirlwind.  The  whole  head  of  the  column  was 
inunediately  cut  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe, 
and  the  progress  of  those  in  the  rear  was  encum- 
bered by  piles  of  the  dead.  Still  the  column 
passed  on,  heedless  of  the  terrific  storm  of  iron 
and  of  lead,  until  it  had  forced  its  way  into  the 
middle  of  the  bridge.  Here  it  hesitated,  waver- 
ed, and  was  on  the  point  of  retreating  before  vol- 
canic bursts  of  fire  too  terrible  for  mortal  roan  to 
endure,  when  Napoleon,  seizing  a  standard,  and 
followed  by  Lannes,  Massena,  and  Berthier, 
plunged  through  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  now 
enveloped  the  bridge  in  almost  midnight  dark- 
ness, placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
and  shouted,   "Follow  your  General!"     The 
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bleeding,  mangled  column,  animated  by  this  ex- 
ample, rushed  with  their  bayonets  upon  the  Aus- 
trian gunners.  .  At  the  same  moment  the  French 
cavalry  came  dashing  upon  the  batteries  in  the 
rear,  and  the  bridge  was  carried.  The  French 
army  now  poured  across  the  narrow  passage  like 
a  torrent,  and  debouched  upon  the  plain.  Still 
the  battle  raged  with  unmitigated  fury.  The 
Austrians  hurled  themselves  upon  the  French 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  But  the  troops  of 
Napoleon,  intoxicated  with  their  amazing  achieve- 
ment, set  all  danger  at  defiance,  and  seemed  just 
as  regardless  of  bullets  and  of  shells,  as  if  they 
had  been  snow-balls  in  the  hands  of  children. 

In  the  midst  of  the  thunders  of  the  terrific  can- 
nonade a  particular  battery  was  producing  dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  ranks  of  the  French.  Re- 
peated attempts  had  been  made  to  storm  it,  but 
in  vain.  An  officer  rode  up  to  Napoleon  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  confusion  and  horror  of  the  battle, 
and  represented  to  him  the  importance  of  making 
another  effort  to  silence  the  destructive  battery. 

Very  well,"  said  Napoleon,  who  was  fond  of 
speaking,  as  well  as  acting  the  sublime,  '*  let  it  be 


silenced  then.'*  Turning  to  a  body  of  dragoons 
near  by,  he  exclaimed,  **  follow  your  General.'* 
As  gayly  as  if  it  were  the  pastime  of  a  holiday, 
the  dragoons  followed  their  leader  in  the  impetu- 
ous charge,  through  showers  of  grape  shot  deal- 
ing mutilation  and  death  into  their  ranks.  The 
Austrian  gunners  were  instantly  sabred,  and  their 
guns  turned  upon  the  foe. 

Lannes  was  the  first  to  cross  the  bridge  and 
Napoleon  the  second.  Lannes  in  utter  reckless- 
ness and  desperation,  spurred  his  maddened  horse 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  Austrian  ranks  and 
grasped  a  banner.  At  that  moment  his  horse  fell 
dead  beneath  him,  and  half  a  dozen  swords  glit- 
tered above  his  head.  With  Herculean  strength 
and  agility  he  extricated  himself  from  his  fallen 
steed,  leaped  upon  the  horse  of  an  Austrian  offi- 
cer, behind  the  rider,  plunged  his  sword  through 
the  body  of  the  officer,  and  hurled  him  from  his 
saddle ;  taking  his  seat  he  fought  his  way  back 
to  his  followers,  having  slain  in  the  mdlee  six  of 
the  Austrians  with  his  own  hand.  This  deed  of 
demoniac  energy  was  performed  under  the  eye  of 
Napoleon,  and  he  promoted  Lannes  upon  the  spot 
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The  Austrians  now  retreated,  leaving  two 
thousand  prisoners  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  and  four  hundred  horses  dead 
upon  the  plain.  The  French  probably  lost,  in 
dead  and  wounded,  about  the  same  number, 
though  Napoleon,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  ac- 
knowledged the  loss  of  but  four  hundred.  The 
Austrians  claimed  that  the  French  won  the  vic- 
tory at  the  expense  of  four  thousand  men.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  to 
have  it  understood  that  his  troops  were  the  ex- 
ecutors not  the  victims  of  slaughter.  "  As  false 
as  a  bulletin,"  has  become  a  proverb.     The  ne- 


cessity of  uttering  falsehood  and  practicing  de- 
ception in  all  their  varied  forms,  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  innumerable  immoralities  attend- 
ant upon  war.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  declared  that  the  weapons  of  deception  and 
of  courage  are  equally  allowable  to  the  soldier ; 
"an  virtu9t  an  dolos,  quU  ab  hoste  requirat." 
If  an  enemy  can  be  deceived  by  a  false  bulletin, 
there  are  few  generals  so  conscientious  as  to 
reject  the  stratagem.  Napoleon  certainly  never 
hesitated  to  avail  himself  of  any  artifice  to  send 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  his  foes.  Truthfulness 
is  not  one  of  the  virtues  which  thrives  in  a  camp 
"  It  was  a  strange  sight,'*  says  a  French  vet^ 
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eran,  who  was  present  at  this  battle,  *'to  see 
Napoleon  that  day,  on  foot  on  the  bridge,  under 
an  infemal  fire,  and  mixed  up  with  our  tall  gren- 
adiers. He  looked  Uke  a  Uttle  boj."  ''This 
beardless  youth,'*  said  an  Austrian  general,  in- 
dignantly, "  ought  to  have  been  beaten  over  and 
over  again ;  for  who  ever  saw  such  tactics.  The 
blockhead  knows  nothing  of  the  rules  of  war. 
To-day  he  is  in  our  rear,  to-morrow  on  our  fiank, 
and  the  next  day  again  in  our  front.  Such  gross 
violations  of  the  established  principles  of  war  are 
insufferable." 

When  Napoleon  was  in  exile  at  St.  Helena', 
some  one  reaid  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Lodi, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Napoleon  displayed 
great  courage  in  being  the  first  to  cross  the  bridge, 
and  that  Lannes  passed  it  afler  him.  "  Before 
me !  before  me  !**  exclaimed  Napoleon,  earnestly. 
"  Lannes  passed  first  and  I  only  followed  him. 
It  is  necessary  to  correct  that  error  upon  the 
spot."  The  correction  was  made  in  the  margin. 
This  victory  produced  a  very  extraordinary  effect 
upon  the  whole  French  army,  and  inspired  the 
soldiers  with  unbounded  confidence  in  their  young 
leader.  Some  of  the  veterans  of  the  army,  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  met  together  and 
jocosely  promoted  their  Greneral,  who  had  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  and  who 
was  so  juvenile  in  his  appearance,  to  the  rank  of 
corporal.  When  Napoleon  next  appeared  upon 
the  field,  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
by  the  whole  army,  "  Long  live  our  little  Cor- 
poral !*'  Ever  after  this  be  was  the  perfect  idol 
of  the  troops,  and  never  lost,  even  in  the  dignity 
of  Consul  and  Emperor,  this  honorary  and  affec- 
tionate nickname.  **  Neither  the  quelling  of  the 
sections,"  said  Napoleon,  "  nor  the  •  victory  of 
Montenotte  induced  me  to  think  myself  a  superior 
character.  It  was  not  till  after  the  terrible  pas- 
sage of  the  bridge  of  Lodiy  that  the  idea  shot 
across  my  mind  that  I  might  become  a  decisive 
actor  in  the  political  arena.  Then  arose,  for  the 
first  time,  the  spark  of  great  ambition." 

Lombardy  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  discomfited  Austrians  fled  into  the  Tyrol. 
The  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his  duchess,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  abandoned  to  the  conqueror 
their  beautiful  capital  of  Milan,  and  sought  refuge 
with  their  retreating  friends. 

As  the  carriages  of  the  ducal  pair,  and  those 
of  their  retinue  passed  sadly  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  the  people  looked  on  in  silence, 
uttering  not  a  word  of  sympathy  or  of  insult.  But 
the  moment  they  had  departed,  republican  zeal 
burst  forth  unrestrained.  The  tricolored  cock- 
ade seemed  suddenly  to  have  fallen,  as  by  magic, 
upon  the  hats  and  the  caps  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  prepared  to  greet 
the  French  Republicans  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy.  A  placard  was  put  upon  the  palace 
— "  This  house  to  let ;  for  the  keys  apply  to  the 
French  Commissioner." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  just  one  month  after 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  at  Montenotte,  Na- 
poleon entered  Milan  in  triumph.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 


as  a  deliverer.  The  patriots,  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  crowded  to  the  capital,  sanguine  in  the 
hope  that  Napoleon  would  securo  their  independ- 
ence, and  confer  upon  them  a  Republican  gov- 
ernment, in  friendly  alliance  with  France.  A 
numerous  militia  was  immediately  organized, 
called  the  National  Guard,  and  dressed  in  three 
colors,  green,  red,  and  white,  in  honor  of  the  tri- 
colored flag.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  in 
homage  of  the  conqueror.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  city  marched  out  to  bid  him  wel- 
come ;  flowers  were  scattered  in  his  path ;  ladies 
thronged  the  windows  as  he  passed,  and  greeted 
him  vrith  smiles  and  fluttering  handkerchiefs, 
and  with  a  shower  of  bouquets  rained  down  at 
his  feet.  Amidst  all  the  pomp  of  martial  music, 
and  waving  banners,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
thunders  of  saluting  artillery,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  Na- 
poleon took  possession  of  the  palace  from  whence 
the  duke  had  fled.  "  If  you  desire  liberty,"  said 
the  victor  to  the  Milanese,  ''you  must  deserve 
it  by  assisting  to  emancipate  Italy  forever  from 
Austria."  The  wealthy  and  avaricious  Duke  of 
Modena,  whose  states  bordered  upon  those  of 
Parma,  dispatched  envoys  to  sue  for  peace.  Na- 
poleon granted  him  an  armistice,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  two  millions  of  dollars,  twenty  of  his 
choicest  pictures,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
horses  and  provisions.  When  in  treaty  with  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  the  Commissaiy  of  the  French 
army  came  to  Napoleon  and  said,  "  The  brother 
of  the  duke  is  here  with  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  gold,  contained  in  four  chests.  He 
comes,  in  the  name  of  the  duke,  to  beg  you  to 
accept  them.  And  I  advise  you  to  do  so.  The 
money  belongs  to  you.  Take  it  without  scruple. 
A  proportionate  diminution  will  be  made  in  the 
duke's  contribution,  and  he  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  obtained  a  protector."  '*  I  thank  you,"  re^ 
plied  Napoleon,  coolly.  "I  shall  not,  for  that 
sum,  place  myself  in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena."  The  whole  contribution  Went  into 
the  army-chest.  Napoleon  refusing  to  receive  for 
himself  a  single  dollar. 

Napoleon  now  issued  another  of  those  spirit- 
stirring  proclamations,  which  roused  such  en- 
thusiasm among  his  own  troops,  and  which  so 
powerfully  electrified  the  ardent  imagination  of 
the  Italians.  "Soldiere!  you  have  descended 
Kke  a  torrent  from  the  Apennines.  You  have 
overwhelmed  eveiy  thing  which  opposed  your 
progress.  Piedmont  is  delivered  from  the  t3rran- 
ny  of  Austria ;  Milan  is  in  your  hands,  and  the 
Republican  standards  wave  over  the  whole  of 
Lombardy.  The  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena 
owe  their  existence  to  your  gerierosity.  The 
army  which  menaced  you  with  so  mudi  pride, 
can  no  longer  find  a  barrier  to  protect  itself 
against  your  arms.  The  Po,  the  Ticino,  the 
Adda  have  not  been  able  to  stop  you  a  single 
day.  These  boasted  bulwarks  of  Italy  have 
proved  as  nugatory  as  the  Alps.  Such  a  career 
of  success  has  carried  joy  into  the  bosom  of  your 
country.  Fdtes  in  honor  of  your  victories  have 
been  ordered  in  all  the  conununes  of  the  Repub- 
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lie.  There  your  parents,  your  wives,  your  sis- 
ters, your  lovers  rejoice  in  your  achievements, 
and  boast  with  pride  that  you  belong  to  them. 
Yes,  soldiers !  you  have  indeed  done  mdch,  but 
much  remains  still  to  be  done.  Shall  posterity 
say  that  we  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  knew  not 
how  to  improve  victory  1  Shall  we  find  a  Capua 
in  Lombardyl  We  have  forced  marches  to 
make,  enemies  to  subdue,  laurels  to  gather,  inju- 
ries to  revenge.  Let  those  who  have  whetted 
the  daggers  of  civil  war  in  France,  who  have 
assassinated  our  ministers,  who  have  burned  our 
ships  at  Toulon — let  those  tremble.  The  hour 
of  vengeance  has  struck.  But  let  not  the  people 
be  alarmed.  We  are  the  friends  of  the  people 
every  where ;  particularly  of  the  Brutuses,  the 
Scipios,  and  the  great  men  whom  we  have  taken 
for  our  models.  To  re-estabUsh  the  Capitol ;  to 
replace  the  statues  of  the  heroes  who  rendered 
it  illustrious ;  to  rouse  the  Romans,  stupefied  by 
centuries  of  slavery — such  will  be  the  fruit  of 
our  victories.  They  will  form  an  epoch  with 
posterity.  To  you  will  pertain  the  immortal 
gloiy  of  changing  the  face  of  the  finest  portion 
of  Europe.  The  French  people,  free  and  re- 
spected by  the  whole  world,  will  give  to  Europe 
a  glorious  peace.  You  will  then  return  to  your 
homes,  and  your  fellow-citizens  will  say,  point- 
ing to  you,  He  belonged  to  the  army  of  Italy  V 

Such  were  the  proclamations  which  Napoleon 
dashed  off,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  care,  and  peril,  and  clangor  of 
battle.  Upon  reading  these  glowing  sentences 
over  at  St.  Helena,  twenty  years  after  they  were 
written,  he  exclaimed,  "And  yet  they  had  the 
folly  to  say  that  I  could  not  write.**  He  has 
been  represented  by  some  as  illiterate,  as  unable 
to  spell.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  npe  and  an 
accomplished  scholar.  His  intellectual  powers 
and  his  intellectual  attainments  were  of  the  very 
highest  order.  His  mind  had  been  trained  by 
the  severest  discipline  of  intense  and  protracted 
study.  **  Do  you  write  orthographically  ?"  said 
he  one  day  to  his  amanuensis .  at  St.  Helena. 
"  A  man  occupied  with  public  business  can  not 
attend  to  orthography.  His  ideas  must  flow 
faster  than  his  hand  can  trace.  He  has  only 
time  to  place  his  points.  He  must  compress 
words  into  letters,  and  phrases  into  words,  and 
let  the  scribes'  make  it  out  afterward.*'  Such 
was  the  velocity  with  which  Napoleon  wrote. 
His  handwriting  was  composed  of  the  most  un- 
intelligible hieroglyphics.  He  often  could  not 
decipher  it  himself 

Lombardy  is  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  whole 
of  the  extensive  valley,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Apennines,  is'  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree, 
presenting  in  its  vineyards,  its  orchards,  its  wav- 
ing fields  of  grain,  its  flocks  and  herds,  one  of 
the  most  rich  and  attractive  features  earth  can 
exhibit.  Milan,  its  beautiful  capital,  abounding 
in  wealth  and  luxury,  contained  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  Here 
Napoleon  allowed  his  weary  troops,  exhausted 
by  their  unparalleled  exertions,  to  repose  for  six 
days.     Napoleon  himself  was  received  by  the  in- 


habitants with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm 
and  joy.  He  was  regarded  as  the  liberator  of 
Italy — the  youthful  hero,  who  had  come  with  al- 
most supernatural  powers,  to  re-introduce  to  the 
country  the  reign  of  Roman  greatness  and  virtue. 
His  glowing  words,  his  splendid  achievements, 
his  high-toned  morals  so  pure  and  spotless,  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  his  feminine  figure,  his 
prompt  decisions,  his  imperial  will,  and  the  an- 
tique cast  of  his  thoughts,  uttered  in  terse  and 
graphic  language,  which  passed,  in  reiterated 
quotation,  from  lip  to  lip,  diffused  an  universal 
enchantment.  From  all  parts  of  Italy  the  young 
and  the  enthusiastic  flocked  to  the  metropolis  of 
Lombardy.  The  language  of  Italy  was  Napo- 
leon's mother  tongue.  His  name  and  his  origin 
were  Italian,  and  they  regarded  him  as  a  coun- 
tryman. They  crowded  his  footsteps,  and  greeted 
him  with  incessant  acclamations.  He  was  a  Cato. 
a  Sdpio,-  a  Hannibal.  The  ladies,  in  particular, 
lavished  upon  him  adulations  without  any  bounds. 

But  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  support  his 
own  army  from  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  He 
could  not  receive  a  dollar  from  the  exhausted 
treasury  of  the  French  Republic.  "  It  is  very 
diflicult,''  said  he,  *'  to  rob  a  people  of  their  sub- 
stance, and  at  the  same  time  to  convince  them 
that  you  are  their  friend  and  benefactor.**  Still 
he  succeeded  in  doing  both.  With  great  reluc- 
tance he  imposed  upon  the  Milanese  a  contribu- 
tion of  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  selected 
twenty  paintings  from  the  Ambrosian  Gallery, 
to  send  to  Paris  as  the  trophies  of  his  victory. 
It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  he  extorted  the 
money,  knowing  that  it  must  check  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  inhabitants  were  rallying 
around  the  Republican  standard.  It  was,  how- 
ever, indispensable  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
plans.  It  was  his  only  refiige  from  defeat  and 
from  absolute  destruction.  The  Milanese  pa- 
triots also  felt  that  it  was  just  that  their  govern- 
ment should  defray  the  expenses  of  a  war  which 
they  had  provoked;  that  since  Lombardy  had 
allied  itself  with  the  powerful  and  wealthy  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  to  invade  the  infant  Republic 
in  its  weakness  and  its  poverty.  Napoleon  was 
perfectly  justifiable  in  feeding  and  clothing  his 
soldiers  at  the  expense  of  the  invaders  whom  he 
had  repelled.  The  money  was  paid,  and  the 
conqueror  was  still  the  idol  of  the  people. 

His  soldiers  were  now  luxuriating  in  the  abund- 
ance of  bread,  and  meat,  and  wine.  They  were, 
however,  still  in  rags,  wearing  the  same  war- 
worn and  tattered  garments  with  which  they  had 
descended  from  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Alps. 
With  the  resources  thus  obtained.  Napoleon 
clothed  all  his  troops  abundantly,  filled  the  chests 
of  the  army,  established  hospitals  and  large  mag- 
azines, proudly  sent  a  million  of  dollars  to  the 
Directory  in  Paris,  as  an  absent  father  would 
send  funds  to  his  helpless  family;  forwarded 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Mo- 
reau,  who,  with  an  impoverished  army,  upon  the 
Rhine,  was  contending  against  superior  forces 
of  the  Austrians.  He  also  established  an  ener- 
getic and  efficient  municipal  government  in  Mi- 
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Ian,  and  made  immediate  airangementa  for  the 
organization  and  thorough  militaiy  discipline  of 
the  militia  in  all  parts  of  Lombardy.  lliis  was 
the  work  of  five  days,  and  of  five  days  succeed- 
ing a  month  of  such  toil  of  body  and  of  mind  as, 
perhaps,  no  mortal  ever  endured  before.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  very  peculiar  constitutional  tem- 
perament, giving  Napoleon  the  most  extraordi- 
nary control  over  his  own  mind,  such  Herculean 
labors  could  not  have  been  perfonned.  *'  Differ- 
ent affairs  are  arranged  in  my  head,"  said  he, 
"  as  in  drawers.  When  I  wish  to  interrupt  one 
train  of  thought,  I  close  the  drawer  which  con- 
tains that  subject,  and  open  to  that  which  con- 
tains another.  They  do  not  mix  together,  and 
do  not  fatigue  me  or  inconvenience  me.  I  have 
never  been  kept  awake  by  an  involuntary  pre-oo- 
cupation  of  the  mind.  If  I  wish  repose,  I  shut 
up  all  the  drawers  and  I  am  asleep.  I  have  al- 
ways slept  when  I  wanted  rest,  and  almost  at 
will.'-  After  spending  several  successive  days 
and  nights  without  sleep,  in  preparation  for  a 
decisive  conflict,  he  has  been  known  repeatedly 
to  fall  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  and  hor- 
ror of  the  field  of  battle,  and  when  the  balls  of 
the  enemy  were  sweeping  the  eminence  upon 


which  he  stood.  "  Nature  has  her  rights,"  said 
he,  "  and  will  not  be  defrauded  with  impunity. 
I  feel  more  cool  to  receive  the  reports  which  are 
brought  to  me,  and  to  give  fresh  orders  when 
awaking  in  this  manner  from  a  transient  slum- 
ber." 

While  in  Milan,  one  morning,  just  as  he  had 
mounted  his  horse,  a  dragoon  presented  himself 
before  him,  bearing  dispatches  of  great  import* 
ance.  Napoleon  read  them  upon  the  saddle; 
and,  giving  a  verbal  answer,  told  the  courier  to 
take  it  back  with  all  possible  dispatch.  **  I  have 
no  horse,"  the  man  replied,  "  the  one  I  rode,  in 
consequence  of  forced  speed,  fell  dead  at  the 
\  gate  of  your  palace."  "  Take  mine  then,"  re- 
I  joined  Napoleon,  instantly  alighting.  The  roan 
I  hesitated  to  mount  the  magnificent  charger  of 
the  general-in-chief  **  You  think  him  too  fine 
an  animal,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  too  splendidly 
caparisoned.  Never  mind,  comrade,  there  is 
nothing  too  magnificent  for  a  French  soldier." 
Incidents  like  this,  perpetually  occurring,  were 
narrated,  vrith  all  conceivable  embellishments, 
around  the  camp-fires,  and  they  conferred  upon 
the  young  general  a  degree  of  popularity  almost 
amounting  to  adoration. 


NAPOLKON    AND 

The  lofty  intellectual  character  of  Napoleon  ' 
was  also  developed  at  the  same  time,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  cares,  perplexities,  and  perils  of  these 
most  terrible  conflicts,  in  a  letter  publicly  ad- 
dressed to  Oriani,  the  celebrated  mathematician. 
"Hitherto,"  he  writes,  "the  learned  in  Italy 
have  not  enjoyed  the  consideration  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  They  lived  secluded  in  their  li- 
braries, too  happy  if  they  could  escape  the  per- 
secution of  kings  and  priests.  It  is  so  no  longer. 
Religious  inquisition  and  despotic  power  are  at 
an  end.  Thought  is  free  in  Italy.  I  invite  the 
Vol.  ni.— No.  17.— Nn 


THE    COURIKR. 

literary  and  the  scientific  to  consult  together  and 
propose  to  me  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  giving 
new  life  and  vigor  to  the  fine  arts  and  sciences. 
All  who  desire  to  visit  France  will  be  received 
with  distinction  by  the  government.  The  citi- 
zens of  France  have  more  pride  in  enrolling 
among  their  citizens  a  skillful  mathematician,  a 
painter  of  reputation,  a  distinguished  man  in  any 
class  of  lettera,  than  in  adding  to  their  territories 
a  large  and  wealthy  city." 

Napoleon  having  thus  rapidly  organized  a  gov- 
ernment for  Lombardy,  and  having  stationed 
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trbopa  in  different  places  to  establish  tranquillity, 
tamed  his  attention  again  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
Austrians.  But  by  this  time  the  Directory  in 
Paris  were  thoroughly  alarmed  in  view  of  the 
astonishing  influence  and  renown  which  Napo- 
leon had  attained.  In  one  short  month  he  had 
filled  Europe  with  his  name.  They  determined 
to  check  his  career.  Kellerman,  a  veteran  gen- 
eral of  great  celebrity,  they  consequently  appoint- 
ed his  associate  in  command,  to  pursue  the  Aus- 
trians with  a  part  of.  the  army,  while  Napoleon, 
with  the  other  part,  was  to  march  down  upon 
the  States  of  tbo  Pope.  This  division  would 
have  insured  the  destruction  of  the  army.  Na- 
poleon promptly  but  respectfully  tendered  his 
resignation,  saying,  **  One  bad  general  is  better 
than  two  good  ones.  War,  like  government,  is 
mainly  decided  by  tact."  This  decision  brought 
the  Directory  immediately  to  terms.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of  Italy  was  now 
too  powerful  to  be  displaced,  and  the  undivided 
command  was  immediately  restored  to  him. 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Directory  at  this 
time,  and  which  must  have  been  written  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  -he  observes,  with  great 
force  of  language  and  strength  of  argument.  "  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  to  divide  into 
two  the  army  of  Italy  ;  and  not  less  adverse  to 
place  at  its  head  two  different  generals.  The 
expedition  to  the  Papal  States  is  a  very  incon- 
siderable matter,  and  should  be  made  by  divisions 
in  echelon,  ready  at  any  moment  to  wheel  about 
and  face  the  Austrians.  To  perform  it  with  suc- 
cess both  armies  must  be  under  one  general.  I 
have  hitherto  conducted  the  campaign  without 
consulting  any  one.  The  result  would  have  been 
very  different  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  reconcile 
my  views  with  those  of  another.  If  you  impose 
upon  me  embarrassments  of  various  kinds ;  if  I 
must  refer  all  my  steps  to  the  commissaries  of 
government;  if  they  are  authorized  to  change 
my  movements,  to  send  away  my  troops,  expect 
no  further  success.  I  f  you  weaken  your  resources 
by  dividing  your  forces,  if  you  disturb  in  Italy 
the  unity  of  military  thought,  I  say  it  with  grief, 
you  will  lose  the  finest  opportunity  that  ever  oc- 
curred of  giving  laws  to  that  fine  peninsula.  In 
the  present  posture  of  the  affairs  of  the  Republic 
it  is  indispensable  that  you  possess  a  general 
who  enjoys  your  confidence.  If  I  do  not  do  so  I 
shall  not  complain.  Every  one  has  his  own 
method  of  carrying  on  war.  Kellerman  has  more 
experience,  and  may  do  it  better  than  I.  To- 
gether we  should  do  nothing  but  mischief  Your 
decision  on  this  matter  is  of  more  importance 
ithan  the  fifteen  thousand  men  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  sent  to  Beaulieu." 

On  the  22d  of  May  Napoleon  lefl  Milan,  in 
•pursuit  of  the  Austrians.  Beaulieu,  in  his  retreat 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  had  thrown  fif- 
teen thousand  men  into  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  of  Mantua,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
conqueror.  He  knew  that  Napoleon  could  not 
follow  him  leaving  such  a  fortress  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  enemies  in  his  rear.  Austria  was 
raising  powerful  reinforcements,  and  the  defeat- 


ed general  intended  soon  to  return  with  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  crush  his  foe.  Napoleon 
had  hardly  advanced  one  day*s  march  from  Milan 
when  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out.  The 
priests,  incited  by  the  Pope,  had  roused  the 
peasants,  who  were  very  much  under  their  in- 
fluence, to  rise  and  exterminate  the  French. 
They  appealed  to  all  the  motives  of  fanaticism 
which  the  papal  church  has  so  effectually  at  its 
command,  to  rouse  their  military  ardor.  They 
assured  the  ignorant  peasants  that  Austria  was 
pouring  down  an  overwhelming  army  upon  the 
invader;  that  all  Italy  was  simultaneously  rising 
in  arms ;  that  England,  With  her  powerful  fleet, 
was  landing  troops  innumerable  upon  the  coasts  of 
Sardinia ;  that  God,  and  all  his  angels,  were  look- 
ing down  from  the  windows  of  Heaven  to  admire 
the  heroism  of  the  faithful,  in  ridding  the  earth 
of  the  enemies  of  the  true  religion,  and  that  the  de- 
struction of  Napoleon  was  sure.  The  enthusiasm 
spread  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  like  a  conflagration 
The  friends  of  republicanism  were,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  cities.  The  peasantry  were  generally 
strongly  attached  to  the  church,  and  looked  up 
with  reverence  to  the  nobles.  The  tocsin  was 
sounded  in  every  village.  In  a  day  thirty  thdu- 
sand  peasants,  roused  to  frenzy,  grasped  their 
arms.     The  danger  was  most  imminent. 

Napoleon  felt  that  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost. 
He  took  with  him  twelve  hundred  men  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  instantly  turned  upon  hi§ 
track.  He  soon  came  up  with  eight  hundred  of 
the  insurgents,  who  were  intrenching  themselves 
in  the  small  village  of  Banasco.  There  was  no 
parleying.  There  was  no  hesitancy.  The  ear 
was  closed  to  all  the  appeals  of  mercy.  The 
veteran  troops,  inured  to  their  work,  rushed  with 
bayonet  and  sabre  upon  the  unwarlike  Italians, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  hewed  the  peasants  to 
pieces.  The  women  and  children  fled  in  eveiy 
direction,  carrying  the  tidings  of  the  dreadful 
massacre.  The  torch  was  applied  to  the  town, 
and  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  ascending  into 
the  serene  and  cloudless  skies,  from  this  altar  of 
vengeance,  proclaimed,  far  and  wide  over  the 
plains  of  Italy,  how  dreadful  a  thing  it  was  to 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror. 

Napoleon  and  his  troops,  their  swords  still 
dripping  in  blood,  tarried  not,  but  moving  on 
with  the  sweep  of  a  whirlwind,  came  to  the 
gates  of  Pavia.  This  city  had  become  the  head- 
quartere  of  the  insurgents.  It  contained  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Napoleon  had  left  there 
a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men.  The  insur- 
gents, eight  thousand  strong,  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  place,  and,  strengthened  by  all  of 
the  monarchical  party,  prepared  for  a  desperate 
resistance.  Napoleon  sent  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  offering  pardon  to  all 
who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  **May  the 
terrible  example  of  Banasco,"  said  he,  "  open 
your  eyes.  Its  fate  shall  be  that  of  every  town 
which  pereists  in  revolt."  "While  Pavia  has 
walls,"  the  insurgents  bravely  replied,  "  we  will 
not  surrender.  Napoleon  rejoined  in  the  instant- 
aneous thunders  of  his  artillery.     He  swept  the 
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ramparts  with  grape  shot,  while  the  soldiers,  with 
their  hatchets,  hewed  down  the  gates. 

They  rushed  like  an  inundation  into  the  city. 
The  peasants  fought  with  desperation  from  the 
'  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  hurling  down 
upon  the  French  every  missile  of  destruction. 
The  sanguinary  conflict  soon  terminated  in  favor 
of  the  disciplined  valor  of  the  assailants.  The 
wretched  peasants  were  pursued  into  the  plain 
and  cut  down  without  mercy.  The  magistrates 
of  the  city  were  shot ;  the  city  itself  given  up  to 
pillage.  "  The  order,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  in- 
habitants, *'to  lay  the  city  in  ashes,  was  just 
leaving  my  lips,  when  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
arrived,  and  hastened,  with  cries  of  joy,  to  em- 
brace their  deliverers.  Their  names  were  called 
over  and  none  found  missing.  If  the  blood  of  a 
single  Frenchman  had  been  shed,  my  determina- 
tion was  to  erect  a  column  on  the  ruins  of  Pavia, 
bearing  this  inseription,  '  Here  Mood  the  city  of 
Pavia  r  "  He  was  extremely  indignant  with  the 
garrison  for  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  pris- 
oners. ^*  Cowards,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  intrusted 
you  with  a  post  essential  to  the  safety  of  an 
army  ;  and  you  have  abandoned  it  to  a  mob  of 
wretched  peasants,  without  offering  the  least  re- 
sistance." He  delivered  the  captain  over  to  a 
council  of  war,  and  he  was  shot. 

This  terrible  example  crushed  the  insurrection 
over  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  Such  are  the  in- 
evitable and  essential  horrors  of  war.  Napoleon 
had  no  love  for  cruelty.  But  he  never  hesitated 
to  adopt  any  measures,  however  decisive  and 
sanguinary,  which  he  deemed  essential  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  In  such  dread- 
ful scenes  he  claimed  to  be  acting  upon  the 
same  principle  which  influences  the  physician 
to  cut,  with  an  unflinching  hand,  through  nerves 


and  tendons,  for  the  humane  design  of  saving 
life. 

If  war  is  right  this  was  right.  This  bloody 
vengeance  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
Napoleon's  army.  He  was  about  to  pursue  the 
Austrians  far  away  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  it  was  necessary  to  his  success  that, 
by  a  terrible  example,  he  should  teach  those 
whom  he  left  behind,  that  they  could  not  rise 
upon  him  with  impunity.  War  is  necessarily  a 
system  of  cruelty  and  of  blood.  Napoleon  wan 
an  energetic  warrior.  He  recoiled  not  from  anr 
severities  which  he  deemed  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  his  horrible  mission.  *'  A  man  of  re- 
fined sensibilities,"  says  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
"  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  profession  of  a 
soldier."  "  Pavia,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  the  only 
place  I  ever  gave  up  to  pillage.  I  promised  that 
the  soldiers  should  have  it,  at  their  mercy,  for 
twenty-four  hours.  But  after  three  hours  I  could 
bear  such  scenes  of  outrage  no  longer,  and  put 
an  end  to  them.  Policy  and  morality  are  equally 
opposed  to  the  system.  Nothing  is  so  certain  to 
disorganize  and  completely  ruin  an  army." 

It  is  wonderfully  characteristic  of  this  most 
extraordinary  man,  that  in  the  midst  of  these 
terrible  scenes,  and  when  encompassed  by  such 
perils  and  pressed  by  such  urgent  haste,  he  could 
have  found  time  and  the  disposition  to  visit  a  lit- 
erary institution.  When  the  whole  city  of  Pavia 
was  in  consternation,  he  entered  the  celebrated 
university,  accompanied  by  his  splendid  militar}* 
suite.  With  the  utmost  celerity  he  moved  from 
class  to  class,  asking  questions  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  the  professors  could  hardly  find  time  or 
breath  to  answer  him.  "What  class  is  thisV' 
he  inquired,  as  he  entered  the  first  recitation- 
room.     **  The  class  of  metaphysicsJ^was  the  | 
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reply.  Napoleon,  who  had  but  little  respect  for 
the  uncertain  deductions  of  mental  philosophy, 
exclaimed,  very  emphatically,  **  Bah !"  and  took 
a  pinch  of  snufi*.  Turning  to  one  of  the  pupils, 
he  inquired,  "What  is  the  difference  between 
sleep  and  death  1"  The  embarrassed  pupil  turned 
to  the  professor  for  assistance.  The  professor 
plunged  into  a  learned  disquisition  upon  death. 
The  uncourteous  examiner  left  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  sentences,  and  hastened  to  another  room. 
"What  class  is  thisl"  he  said.  "The  mathe- 
matical class,**  he  was  answered.  It  was  his 
favorite  science.  His  eye  sparkled  with  pleas- 
ure, and  seizing  a  book  from  one  of  the  pupils, 
he  hastily  turned  over  the  leaves  and  gave  him  a 
very  difficult  problem  to  solve.  He  clianced  to 
fall  upon  an  excellent  scholar,  who  did  the  work 
very  promptly  and  correctly.  Napoleon  glanced 
his  eye  over  the  work  and  said, "  You  are  wrong." 
The  pupil  insisted  that  he  was  right.  Napoleon 
took  the  slate  and  sat  down  to  work  the  problem 
himself  In  a  moment  he  saw  his  own  error, 
and  returning  the  slate  to  the  pupil,  with  ill-con- 
cealed chagrin,  exclaimed,  "  Yes  t  yes !  you  are 
right."  He  then  proceeded  to  another  room, 
when  he  met  the  celebrated  Volta,  "  the  Newton 
of  electricity."  Napoleon  was  delighted  to  see 
the  distinguished  philosopher,  and  ran  and  threw 
his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  begged  him  im- 
mediately to  draw  out  his  class.  The  President 
of  the  University,  in  a  very  eulogistic  address  to 
the  young  general,  said,  "  Charles  the  Great  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  University.  May  Napo- 
leon the  Great  give  it  the  completion  of  its 
gloiy." 

Having  quelled  the  insurrection,  in  flames  and 
blood,  the  only  way  in  which,  by  any  possibility 
it  could  have  been  quelled,  Napoleon  turned 
proudly  again,  with  his  little  band,  to  encounter 
the  whole  power  of  the  Austrian  empire^  now 
effectually  aroused  to  crush  him.  The  domin- 
ions of  Venice  contained  three  millions  of  souls. 
Its  fleet  ruled  the  Adriatic,  and  it  could  command 
an  anny  of  fifty  thousand  men.  The  Venetians 
though  unfriendly  to  France  preferred  neutrality. 
Beaulieu  had  fled  through  their  territories,  leav- 
ing a  garrison  at  Mantua.  Napoleon  pursued 
them.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  Venetians 
he  replied :  "  Venice  has  either  afforded  refuge 
to  the  Austrians,  in  which  case  it  is  the  enemy 
of  France,  or  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Aus- 
trians from  invading  its  territory,  and  is  conse- 
quently too  weak  to  claim  the  right  of  neutral- 
ity." The  government  deliberated  in  much  per- 
plexity, whether  to  throw  themselves  as  allies 
into  the  arms  of  France  or  of  Austria.  They 
at  last  decided,  if  possible,  to  continue  neutral. 
They  sent  to  Napoleon  twelve  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  as  a  bribe  or  a  present  to  secure  his 
friendship.  He  decisively  rejected  it.  To  some 
friends  who  urged  the  perfect  propriety  of  hJA 
receiving  the  money,  he  replied : 

"  If  my  commissary  should  see  me  accept  this 
money,  who  can  tell  to  what  lengths  he  might 
go."  The  Venetian  envoys  retired  from  their 
mission  deeply  impressed  with  the  genius  of 


Napoleon.  They  had  expected  to  find  only  a 
stem  warrior.  To  their  surprise  they  met  a 
statesman,  whose  profoundness  of  views,  power 
of  eloquence,  extent  of  information,  and  prompt- 
ness of  decision  excited  both  their  admiration  and 
amazement.  They  were  venerable  men,  accus- 
tomed to  consideration  and  power.  Napoleon 
was  but  twenty- five.  Yet  the  veterans  were 
entirely  overawed  by  his  brilliant  and  command- 
ing powers.  "  This  extraordinary  young  man,** 
they  wrote  to  the  senate,  "  will  one  day  exert 
great  influence  over  his  country." 

No  man  ever  had  more  wealth  at  his  disposal 
than  Napoleon,  or  was  more  scrupulous  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  any  of  it  to  himself  For  two 
years  he  maintained  the  army  in  Italy,  calling 
upon  the  government  for  no  supplies  whatever. 
He  sent  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  to 
Paris  to  relieve  the  Directory  from  its  embar- 
rassments. Without  the  slightest  difficulty  he 
might  have  accumulated  millions  of  dollars  for 
his  own  private  fortune.  His  friends  urged  him 
to  do  so,  assuring  him  that  the  Directory,  jealous 
of  his  fame  and  power,  would  try  to  crush  rather 
than  to  reward  him.  But  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  such  suggestions,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
from  this  most  brilliant  campaign,  comparatively 
a  poor  man.  He  had  cloth^  the  armies  of 
France,  and  replenished  the  impoverished  treas- 
ury of  the  Republic,  and  filled  the  Museum  of 
Paris  with  paintings  and  statuary.  But  all  was 
for  France.  He  reserved  neither  money,  nor 
painting,  nor  statue  for  himself  "  Every  one," 
said  he  afterward,  "has  his  relative  ideas.  I 
have  a  taste  for  founding  not  for  possessing. 
My  riches  consist  in  glory  and  celebrity.  The 
Simplon  and  the  Louvre  were  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and  of  foreigners  more  my  property  than 
any  private  domains  could  possibly  have  been." 
This  was  surely  a  lofty  and  a  noble  ambition. 

Napoleon  soon  overtook  the  Austrians.  He 
found  a  division  of  the  army  strongly  intrenched 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  determined  to 
arrest  his  passage.  Though  the  Austrians  were 
some  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and  though  they 
had  partially  demolished  the  bridge,  the  march 
of  Napoleon  was  retarded  scarcely  an  hour. 
Napoleon  was  that  day  sick,  suffering  from  a 
violent  headache.  Having  crossed  the  river  and 
concerted  all  his  plans  for  th«  pursuit  of  the 
flying  enemy,  he  went  into  an  old  castle,  by  the 
river's  side,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  foot-bath.  He 
had  but  a  small  retinue  with  him,  his  troops 
being  dispersed  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  He 
had  but  just  placed  his  feet  in  the  warm  water 
when  he  heard  the  loud  clatter  of  horses*  hoofs, 
as  a  squadron  of  Austrian  dragoons  galloped  into 
the  court-yard.  The  sentinel  at  the  door  shouted, 
"To  arms!  to  arms!  the  Austrians!"  Napoleon 
sprang  from  the  bath,  hastily  drew  on  one  boot, 
and  with  the  other  in  his  hand,  leaped  from  the 
window,  escaped  through  the  back  gate  of  the 
garden,  mounted  a  horse  and  galloped  to  Mas- 
sena*s  division,  who  were  cooldng  their  dinner 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  castle.  The  appear- 
ance of  their  conunander-in-chief  among  them  in 
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rach  a  plight  roused  the  loldien  from  their  camp- 
kettlea,  and  they  mshed  in  pursuit  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  who,  in  their  turn,  retreated.  This  per- 
sonal risk  induced  Napoleoii  to  establish  a  body 
guard,  to  consist  of  five  hundred  veterans,  of  at 
least  ten  years*  service,  who  were  ever  to  accom- 
pany him.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  Imperial 
Guard,  which,  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, obtained  such  a  world-wide  renown. 

Napoleon  soon  encamped  before  the  almost 
impregnable  fortress  of  Mantua.  About  twenty 
thousand  men  composed  its  garrison.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  surmount  such  formidable  defenses 
by  assault,  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  more  tedious  operations  of  a  siege. 

The  Austrian  government,  dissatisfied  with 
the  generalship  of  Beaulieu,  withdrew  him  from 
the  service  and  sent  General  Wurmser  to  assume 
the  command,  with  a  reinforcement  of  sixty 
thousand  men.  Napoleon'e  army  had  also  been 
reinforced,  so  that  he  had  about  thirty  thousand 
men  with  whom  to  meet  the  eighty  thousand 
which  would  compose  the  Austrian  army  when 
united.  It  would  require,  however,  at  least  a 
month  before  Wurmser  could  arrive  at  the  gates 
of  Mantua.  Napoleon  resolved  to  improve  the 
moments  of  leisure  in  disarming  his  enemies  in 
the  south  of  Italy. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  most  powerful 
state  in  Italy.  A  Bourbon  prince,  dissolute  and 
efieminate,  sat  upon  the  throne.  Its  fleet  had 
been  actively  allied  with  the  English  in  the  at- 
tack upon  Toulon.  Her  troops  were  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  Austrians  in  the  warfare  against 
Prance.  The  king,  seeing  the  Austrians,  and 
his  own  troops  united  with  them,  driven  from 
every  part  of  Italy  except  the  fortress  of  Mantua, 
was  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  sent  to  Napoleon 
imploring  peace.  Napoleon,  not  being  able  to 
march  an  army  into  his  territory  to  impose  con- 
tributions, and  yet  being  very  anxy>us  to  detach 
from  the  alliance  the  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  which  Naples  could  bring  into  the  field, 
granted  an  armistice  upon  terms  so  easy  as  to 
provoke  the  displeasure  of  the  Directory.  But 
Napoleon  was  fully  aware  of  the  impending 
peril,  and  decided  wisely.  The  Pope,  now 
abandoned  by  Naples,  was  in  perfect  consterna- 
tion. He  had  anathematized  republican  France. 
He  had  preached  a  crusade  against  her,  and  had 
allowed  her  embassador  to  be  assassinated  in 
the  streets  of  Rome.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
deserved  chastisement,  and  he  had  learned  that 
the  young  conqueror,  in  his  chastisings,  inflicted 
very  heavy  blows.  Napoleon,  taking  with  him 
but  six  thousand  men#  entered  the  States  of  the 
Pope.  The  provinces  subject  to  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  contained  a  population  of  two 
and  a  half  millions,  most  of  whom  were  in  a 
state  of  disgraceful  barbarism.  He  had  an  inef- 
ficient army  of  four  or  five  thousand  men.  His 
temporal  power  was  nothing.  It  was  his  spirit- 
ual power  alone  which  rendered  the  Pope  formid- 
able. The  Pontiff  immediately  sent  an  em- 
bassador to  Bologna,  to  implore  the  clemency  of 


the  conqueror.  Napoleon  referred  the  Pope  to 
the  Directory  in  Paris  for  the  terms  of  a  perma^ 
nent  peace,  granting  him  however  an  armistice, 
in  consideration  of  which  he  exacted  the  sur- 
render of  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  to  a 
French  garrison,  the  payment  of  four  millions 
of  dollars  in  silver  and  gold,  and  the  contribution 
of  one  hundred  paintings  or  statues  and  five 
hundred  ancient  manuscripts  for  the  Museum  in 
Paris.  The  Pope,  trembling  in  anticipatidn  of 
the  overthrow  of  his  temporal  power,  was  de- 
lighted to  escape  upon  such  easy  terms.  The 
most  enlightened  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  de- 
generate and  wretchedly  governed  states  wel- 
comed the  French  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
They  hated  the  Holy  See  implacably,  and  en- 
treated Napoleon  to  grant  them  independence. 
But  it  was  not  Napoleon's  object  to  revolutionize 
the  states  of  Italy,  and  though  he  could  not  but 
express  his  sympathy  in  these  aspirations  for 
political  freedom,  he  was  unwilling  to  take  any 
decisive  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
established  government.  He  was  contending 
simply  for  peace. 

Tuscany  had  acknowledged  the  French  Re- 
public, and  remained  neutral  in  this  warfare. 
But  England,  regardless  of  the  neutrality  of  this 
feeble  state,  had  made  herself  master  of  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  protected  by  the  governor  of  that 
city,  who  was  inimical  to  the  French.  The 
frigates  of  England  rode  insultingly  in  the  har- 
bor, and  treated  the  commerce  of  France  as  that 
of  an  enemy.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Apennines, 
by  forced  marches  proceeded  to  Leghorn,  and 
captured  English  goods  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
three  millions  of  dollars,  notwithstanding  a  great 
number  of  English  vessels  escaped  from  the  har- 
bor but  a  few  hours  before  the  entrance  of  the 
French.  England  was  mistress  of  the  sea,  and 
she  respected  no  rights  of  private  property  upon 
her  watery  domain.  Wherever  her  fleets  en- 
countered a  merchant  ship  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
taken  as  fair  plunder.  Napoleon,  who  regarded 
the  lant^  as  his  domain,  resolved  that  he  would 
retaliate  by  the  capture  of  English  property 
wherever  his  army  encountered  it  upon  the 
Continent.  It  was  robbery  in  both  cases,  and  in 
both  cases  equally  unjustiifiable.  And  yet  such 
is,  to  a  certain  degree,  one  of  the  criminal  neces- 
sities of  war.  He  seized  the  inimical  governor, 
and  sent  him  in  a  post-chaise  to  the  Grand  Duke 
at  Florence,  saying,  "  The  governor  of  Leghorn 
has  violated  all  the  rights  of  neutrality,  by  op- 
pressing ^rench  commerce,  and  by  afibrding  an 
asylum  to  the  emigrants  and  to  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic.  Out  of  respect  to  your  author- 
ity I  send  the  unfaithful  servant  to  be  punished 
at  your  discretion."  The  neutral  states  were 
thus  energetically  taught  that  they  must  respect 
their  neutrality.  He  left  a  garrison  at  Leghorn, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Florence,  the  capital  of 
Tuscany,  where  the  duke,  brother  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  received  him  with  the  greatest  cordi- 
ality, and  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment. 
He  then  returned  to  Mantua,  having  been  absent 
just  twenty  days,  and  in  that  time,  with  one  divi- 
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•ion  of  his  anny,  having  overawed  all  the  atatet 
of  southern  Italy  and  secured  their  tranquillity 
during  the  tremendous  struggles  which  he  had 
still  to  maintain  against  Austria.  In  these  fear- 
ful and  bloody  conflicts  Napoleon  was  contending 
only  to  protect  his  countiy  from  those  invading 
armies,  which  were  endeavoring  to  force  upon 
France  the  despotism  of  the  Bourbons.  He  re- 
peatedly made  the  declaration,  that  he  wished 
only  for  peace ;  and  in  every  case,  even  when 
states,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  were  entirely 
in  his  power,  he  made  peace,  >  upon  the  most 
lenient  terms  for  them,  simply  upon  condition 
that  they  should  cease  their  warfare  against 
France.  *'  Such  a  rapid  succession  of  brilliant 
victories,**  said.  Las  Cases  to  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  *'  filling  the  world  with  your  fame,  must 
have  been  a  source  of  great  delight  to  you.** 
**  By  no  means,**  Napoleon  replied.  "  They  who 
think  so  know  nothing  of  the  peril  of  our  situa- 
tion. The  victory  of  to-day  was  instantly  for- 
gotten in  preparation  for  the  battle  which  was  to 
be  fought  on  the  morrow.  The  aspect  of  danger 
was  continually  before  me.  I  enjoyed  not  one 
moment  of  repose.** 

We  must  now  leave  Napoleon  and  his  arm^f. 
until  our  next  Number,  encamped  before  the 
walls  of  Mantua. 


W 


UMA  AND  THE  LIMANIANS. 
^HEN  Pixarro  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Peru,  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  select 
a  site  for  the  capital  of  his  new  empire.  The 
situation  of  Cuxco,  far  withdrawn  in  the  depths 
of  the  Cordilleras,  which  admirably  adapted  it 
for  the  metropolis  under  the  centralising  system 
of  the  Incas,  rendered  it  unsuited  for  the  capital 
of  a  commercial  people,  who  were  to  be  bound  to 
another  nation  by  the  strict  ties  of  colonial  de- 
pendency. All  the  requisites  of  a  central  posi- 
tion, a  good  harbor,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  delight- 
ful climate  were  found  combined  in  the  valley  of 
Lurigancho,  through  which,  emptying  into  the 
Bay  of  Callao,  flowed  the  river  Rimac,  affording 
abundant  facilities  for  irrigation,  and  producing 
exuberant  fertility.  Here,  on  the  6th  day  of 
January,  1535,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Incas  resolved  to  establish  his 
capital  city.  He  gavetoitthenameof  L«Ctauia4f 
dc  los  Reyes — **  The  City  of  the  Kings,**  in  honor 
of  the ''  wise  men  from  the  east,*'  whom  Catholic 
tradition  has  invested  with  regal  dignity,  who  <m 
that  day,  more  than  fifteen  centuries  before,  had 
followed  the  star  till  it  **  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was.'*  Twelve  days  afterward,  the  j 
Spaniards  having  been  gathered  to  the  valley, 
the  work  was  solemnly  inaugurated  by  Pixarro  | 
laying  with  his  own  hand  the  foundation  of  the  ■ 
cathedral,  which  was  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Se-  ! 
mora  de  la  Asuncion — **  Our  Lady  of  the  Assump- 
tion.** The  work  of  building  was  pushed  on  | 
with  an  energy  characteristic  of  Pixarro.  From 
an  hundred  mile*  around  the  Indians  were  col- 
lected, and  forced  to  build  the  hated  dty.  The 
stem  soldiers  of  the  conquest  laid  aside  their , 
armor,  and  assumed  the  character  of  labocioos 


artisans.  The  foundations  of  the  puUie  edifices 
were  laid  with  a  solidity  capable  of  defying  the 
attacks  of  time ;  and  almost  sufficient  to  resist 
the  shocks  of  the  earthquake,  which  at  length 
taught  the  successors  of  the  first  builders  that 
security  was  only  to  be  attained  by  the  use  uf 
slighter  materials,  and  a  more  humble  and  fra- 
gile mode  of  erection. 

In  accordance  with  the  old  usage,  which  de- 
lighted to  place  a  great  dty  at  some  distance 
from  its  seaport,  the  spot  chosen  by  Pixarro  for 
his  capital  was  about  two  leagues  from  the  bay, 
whose  waters  were  to  be  whitened  with  the  sails 
of  its  commerce.  From  this  point  the  plain  de- 
scends westward  to  the  sea-shore  with  a  gentle 
slope.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle  or  triangle,  of  which  the  Rimac  formed 
the  base.  In  order  to  secure  as  much  shade  as 
possible,  the  direction  of  the  streets,  instead  of 
coinciding  with  that  of  the  points  of  the  compass, 
was  made  from  northeast  to  southwest,  so  that 
both  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  the  shade 
of  the  buildings  should  foil  upon  the  streets. 
Lying  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  equator,  the 
buildings  could  of  course  cast  no  shadow,  at  any 
season,  from  the  vertical  noonday  sun.  lliesc 
principal  streets  were  crossed  at  right  angles  by 
others,  so  that  each  group  of  houses  formed  a 
quadrangle,  all  of  neariy  equal  sixe.  The  general 
direction  of  the  main  streets  neariy  ctHndding 
with  the  slope  of  the  plain  and  the  course  of  the 
Rimac,  allowed  the  waters  of  the  river  to  be 
conveyed  through  them  in  stone  conduits,  fur- 
nishing irrigation  to  the  gardens,  abundant  ^>aces 
for  which  were  left  within  the  city. 

The  growth  of  Lima  (for  the  name  given  by 
Pixarro  to  the  city  was  eariy  laid  aside  in  favor 
of  its  present  appellation,  derived,  by  a  change 
of  letters  to  which  the  Limanians  are  stiU  much 
addicted,  from  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which 
it  stands)  was  as  rapid  as  that  of  a  tropica]  plant. 
In  half  a  cei^ry  from  its  foundation  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  100,000  inhabitants;  a  rate  of 
increase  then  unexampled  in  the  history  of  col- 
onixation,  and  oflering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  growth  of  the 
cities  planted  a  century  later  upon  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  North  America,  though  outdone  by  the 
marvels  wrought  in  our  own  days  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coasts.  Is  their  speedy  rise  to  be  followed 
by  a  like  speedy  decline !  As  the  mother  coun- 
try declined,  the  prosperity  of  Lima  in  like  man- 
ner waned,  though  it  is  impossible,  among  the 
contradictory  statements  made,  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  population  at  differ^ 
ent  periods.  But  the  large  number  of  ruinous 
and  uninhabited  buildinfi  shows  a  decrease  of 
population.  It  is  asserted  upon  competent  au- 
thority that  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
present  century  not  a  single  new  building  was 
erected  within  the  walls ;  and  it  is  doublinl  if 
within  the  succeeding  twenty  years,  as  many 
buildings  have  been  added  to  the  city. 

The  distant  view  of  I  jma,  as  one  approadies 
it  from  the  sea  is  very  magnificent.  Entertog 
the  harbor  of  CaUao,  upon  the  right  lies  the  bare 
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and  rugged  island  of  San  Lorenzo.  In  front  are 
the  noble  but  dilapidated  castles,  and  the  white 
bouses  of  CallaOi  presenting  a  gay  and  some- 
what grotesque  appearance,  with  the  flags  of  the 
foreign  consuls  fluttering  before  their  residences, 
(n  the  rear  stretches  a  broad  plain,  sloping  up- 
ward toward  a  crescent-shaped  range  of  barren 
liills,  which  inclose  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Luri- 
gancho.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  apparent- 
ly, rise  the  countless  spires  and  towera  of  Lima, 
drawn  up  in  relief  against  their  dark  sides.  Still 
further  in  the  distance  are  seen  the  giant  ranges 
of  the  Andes,  whose  snowy  summits  are  usually 
vailed  by  thick  and  sombre  clouds.  The  harbor 
of  Callao  is  magnificent ;  and  the  landing,  at  a 
fine  mole  biult  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  iron  railing,  is  good.  The  town  it- 
self, though  displaying  some  commercial  activity, 
is  mean  and  insignificant.  Leaving  Callao  for 
Lima,  we  pass  the  little  village  of  Buena  Vista ; 
then  half  way  to  the  city  we  come  to  a  place 
called  Magdalena,  consisting  of  a  pulperia  or 
dram-shop,  a  convent,  and  a  splendid  chureh. 
Here  in  the  olden  time  the  Spanish  viceroys,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  five  years*  term  of  office, 
used  to  meet  their  successors,  and  deliver  up 
their  authority  to  them.  The  convent  has  been 
suppressed,  and  the  chureh  is  deserted,  but  in 
front  of  it  stands  a  ragged  monk,  with  a  tui  dish 
in  his  hand,  soliciting  alms  from  the  passers-by. 
When  within  about  half  a  league  from  Lima, 
we  enter  upon  the  fine  road  called  the  Alameda 
del  Callao.  It  is  beautifully  shaded  with  poplars 
and  willows,  with  a  handsome  promenade  upon 
each  side,  furnished  at  regular  distances  with 
stone  seats,  and  bordered  with  the  quirUoM,  or 
country  houses  of  the  wealthy  Limanians,  em- 
bowered in  luxuriant  gardens,  and  surrounded 
with  fruit-trees.  By  this  bro^  avenue,  we  en- 
ter, through  an  arched  gateway,  into  the  city  of 
Lima.  This  Alameda  was  opened  in  1800,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city.  It  was  laid  out  by  a  man 
who  filled  the  post  of  viceroy  of  Peru,  under 
the  title  of  Marques  de  Osomo.  The  history  of 
this  man  is  somewhat  singular.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  a  petty  Irish  shopkeeper, 
bearing  the  somewhat  incongruous  name  of  Don 
Ambrosio  O'Higgins,  occupied  a  little  shop,  which 
is  still  shown  under  the  area  of  the  cathedral. 
Times  went  hard  with  Don  Ambrosio ;  he  failed 
in  his  petty  traffic,  abandoned  the  little  shop  by 
the  cathedral,  bade  farewell  to  his  old  friend  and 
brother  tradesman,  La  Reguera,  and  wandered 
to  Chili.  It  was  a  time  of  Indian  hostilities,  and 
all  other  occupations  fitiling,  there  was  at  least  a 
demand  for  men  to  be  shot.  Don  Ambrosio  en- 
tered the  army,  showed  himself  brave  and  capa- 
ble, gained  promotion,  distinguished  himself,  dis- 
covered the  Indian  city  of  Osomo,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  the  Marques  of  Osomo. 
In  1786,  he  returned  to  Lima  in  the  capacity  of 
Viceroy,  where,  as  archbishop,  he  found  none 
other  than  his  old  friend,  La  Reguera.  Trade 
had  prospered  with  him;  he  had  returned  to 
Spain,  studied,  embraced  the  clerical  profession, 


and  was  sent  back  to  Lima  as  archbishop  five 
years  before  0*Higgins  came  as  viceroy. 

The  first  impression  which  the  traveler  re- 
ceives upon  entering  Lima,  by  no  means  fulfills 
the  anticipations  he  had  been  led  to  form  from 
its  appearance  at  a  distance.  The  entrance  is 
by  the  periphery  of  the  semicircle,  upon  the 
side  furthest  from  the  Rimac.  This  quarter  con- 
tains only  dilapidated  squares  and  filthy  houses. 
But  as  he  advances  toward  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
the  appearance  of  the  city  becomes  greatly  im- 
proved. The  general  aspect  of  the  houses  strikes 
an  American  as  somewhat  novel,  from  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  consist  of  but  one 
story,  very  few  exceeding  two.  This  mode  of 
building  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes,  which  render  buildings  of  a  more 
imposing  architecture  extremely  insecure.  The 
houses  of  two  stories  have  usually  two  doors  in 
front,  opening  upon  the  street.  One  of  these  Is 
the  azaguanj  which  constitutes  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  house ;  the  other  leads  to  the  coche- 
ra  or  coach-house.  The  azaguan  opens  into  a 
spacious  patio  or  court-yard.  Directly  opposite 
this  entrance  are  two  large  folding-doore,  which 
open  into  the  sola  or  hall  of  the  dwelling-house, 
beyond  which  is  the  cuadro  or  reception-room, 
fiimished  as  splendidly  as  the  means  of  the  occu- 
pant will  allow.  Adjoining  the  cuadro  are  the 
various  rooms  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  sala  and  cuadro  are  of  the  full  height 
of  the  house,  and  the  flat  roof  of  these  two  apart- 
ments forms  a  sort  of  terrace,  called  the  azoiea, 
which  is  paved,  surrounded  with  a  railing,  and 
covered  with  an  awning.  The  second  story  of 
the  remainder  of  the  building  contains  rooms 
which  o|fen  into  a  balcony  projecting  over  the 
street.  This  balcony  is  boarded  up  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet,  the  remainder  being  com- 
posed of  lattices  or  glazed  windows,  and  forms 
the  favorite  lounging  place  of  the  inhabitants, 
where  they  can  watch  the  passers-by  in  the 
streets.  The  peculiarity  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  Lima,  by  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  balcony,  the  rooms  open  not  upon  the 
street,  but  upon  the  court-yard,  gives  the  city, 
much  the  appearance  of  an  Oriental  town.  Where 
the  houses  are  of  but  one  story,  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  windows  and  openings  gives  the 
street  a  mean  and  gloomy  appearance,  almost 
like  continuous  lines  of  dead  walls.  But  where 
the  dwellings  are  of  two  stories,  the  long  lines 
of  balconies  and  verandas  gayly  omamented 
and  trellised,  projecting  far  over  the  foot-pave- 
ments, present  a  gay  and  festive  aspect.  In 
some  parts  of  the  city  are  houses  of  much  greater 
height,  and  of  a  far  more  imposing  architecture. 
But  they  are  to  a  great  extent  ruinous  and  dilap- 
idated, having  been  abandoned  by  their  ancient 
occupants,  for  fear  of  being  overwhebned  in  them 
by  earthquakes.  When  tenanted  at  all,  it  is 
principally  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  will- 
ing to  brave  the  insecurity  for  the  sake  of  the 
saving  in  the  rents.  The  outer  walls  are  usually 
of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  brick,  as  far  as  the  f^rst 
floor.    The  second  story  is  usually  composed  of 
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a  wooden  frame-work,  upon  both  sides  of  which 
canes  are  nailed,  or  fastened  by  leather  thongs, 
and  the  whole  is  then  plastered  over,  and  painted 
to  imitate  stone,  the  deception  being  aided  by  the 
apparent  massiveness  of  the  construction.  The 
division  walls  are  also  made  of  canes  plastered 
over.  The  roofs  are  flat,  composed  of  rafters, 
covered  with  mats  or  cane,  with  a  layer  of  clay 
spread  above  them,  sufficient  to  exclude  the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  heavy  dews.  A  single  pro- 
longed shower  would  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
whole  city  ;  but  as  it  never  rains  there,  these 
slight  walls  and  roofs  are  all  that  is  required. 
Lima  is  justified  in  placing  her  dependence  in 
architecture  upon  a  reed,  rather  than  upon  stone. 
The  more  solid  and  massy  the  walls,  the  less 
protection  do  they  affi>rd  against  the  terrible 
earthquakes  which  are  of  periodical  occurrence, 
and  by  which  more  than  once  the  city  has  been 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  while  these  light 
cane  fabrics,  yield  to  the  shock,  and  when  it  has 
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passed  resume  their  places,  with  little  apparenl 
injury  ;  and  even  if  demolished  they  do  not  occa- 
sion that  fearful  peril  of  life  which  results  firom 
the  overthrow  of  more  stable  fabrics. 

There  are  few  places  the  inhabitants  of  which 
present  so  great  a  diversity  of  complexion  and 
physiognomy  as  in  Lima.  There  is  every  grada- 
tion and  intermixture  of  race,  from  the  fair  Cre- 
oles of  unmixed  European  descent,  who  pride 
themselves  upon  the  purity  of  their  Spanish 
blood,  to  the  jet  black  negro  of  Congo,  whose 
unmitigated  ebony  hue  bears  testimony  equally 
unequivocal  to  his  pure  African  lineage.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  is  an  almost  inniltner- 
able  variety  of  mixed  races,  each  having  its  own 
peculiar  designation,  indicating  the  precise  pro- 
portion of  European,  Indian,  and  negro  blood  in 
their  veins,  each  marked  with  its  own  peculiar 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  characteristics ; 
and  each  finding  its  chief  boast  in  the  nearness 
of  its  relation  to  the  white  race,  and  looking 
down  with  contempt  up- 
on those  a  shade  darker 
than  its  own. 

In  1836,  when  the 
population  of  the  city 
was  a  little  more  than 
54,000,  it  was  composed 
of  about  the  following 
proportion  of  the  differ* 
ent  races :  white  Cre- 
oUst  all  of  European, 
and  mostly  of  Spanish 
descent,  20,000  ;  Ne- 
groes, 10,000 ;  of  whom 
a  little  less  than  one 
half  were  slaves ;  Indi- 
ans, 5000 ;  mixed  races, 
19,000;  these  are  of 
every  shade  of  com- 
plexion, from  the  Mes* 
tizoy  the  child  of  a  white 
father  and  an  Indian 
mother,  whom  only  a 
keen  and  practiced  eye 
can  distinguish  from  a 
White,  and  to  whom  no 
higher  compliment  can 
be  paid  than  to  inquire 
whether  he  is  not  a 
Spaniard,  to  the  Zam- 
ho  who  can  only  show 
claim  to  a  portion  of 
white  blood,  on  the 
ground  that  to  all  the 
vices  of  the  negro  race, 
he  adds  others  peculiar 
to  the  Whites. 

The  white  Creoles  are 
of  slender  figure,  and 
of  middling  height,  with 
features  strongly  mark- 
ed, fair  complexion,  and 
black  hair.  Like  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Span- 
ish race  throughout  all 
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the  Wenteni  Worlds  they  have  degenerated  from 
the  parent  stock.  The  males  have  even  in  youth 
a  look  of  premature  age ;  as  though  the  powers 
of  nature  were  exhausted,  and  insufficient  to  de- 
velop a  vigorous  manhood.  Indolence  is  their 
predominant  characteristic.  They  are  utterly 
indisposed  to  any  continuous  exertion,  whether 
of  body  or  of  mind.  If  poverty  compels  them  to 
pursue  an  occupation  for  a  livelihood,  they  select 
some  petty  traffic,  in  which,  if  the  gains  are 
small,  there  is  ample  leisure  to  gossip  and  smoke 
their  perpetual  cigars.  Those  who  are  able 
abandon  themselves  to  idleness,  lounging  about 
the  streets  or  in  the  shops,  at  the  coffee-houses 
or  the  gaming-table.  The  education  of  the  Cre- 
ole of  Libia  is  very  defective ;  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued  does  little  to  develop  his  pow- 
ers, and  his  innate  indolence  presents  an  in- 
superable bar  to  any  efforts  at  self-cultivation. 
Riding  is  a  universal  custom,  and  almost  every 
person  keeps  one  or  more  horses ;  these  are 
trained  by  the  chalanes  or  professional  horse- 
breakers  to  perform  feats  of  every  kind ;  one  to 
which  great  value  is  attached,  is  to  turn  around 
upon  the  hind  legs  rapidly,  when  in  full  gallop. 
Tschudi,  a  recent  German  traveler,  relates  an  in- 
stance which  came  under  his  own  observation, 
which  shows  the  certainty  and  dexterity  with 
which  the  feat  is  performed.  A  friend  of  his 
rode  full  gallop  up  to  the  city  wall,  which  at  the 
spot  is  about  nine  feet  broad,  leaped  his  horse 
upoil  it,  and  made  him  describe  a  segment  of  a 
circle  with  his  fore  feet  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
wall,  while  standing  balanced  upon  his  hind  feet. 
The  feat  was  performed  a  number  of  times  in 
rapid  succession. 

The  riding  costume  of  a  Peruvian  cavalier  is 
extremely  picturesque  and  convenient.  Its  most 
striking  feature  is  the  poncho.  This  is  a  large 
fringed  shawl  with  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  head  of  the  wearer  passes ; 
it  then  hangs  gracefully  over  the  shoulder,  and 
falls  nearly  to  the  knee,  leaving  the  hands  and 
arms  less  embarrassed  than  any  other  species  of 
cloak.  These  ponchos  frequently  display  great 
brilliancy  and  variety ;  the  color  is  often  a  snowy 
white,  sometimes  it  is  richly  and  fancifully  em- 
broidered ;  but  the  prevailing  taste  is  for  broad 
stripes  of  brilliant  colors,  such  as  orange,  scarlet, 
blue,  green,  rose  color,  or  combinations  of  all 
hues  intermingled  and  diversified  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner.  The  spurs  used  by  the  Peru- 
vians are  of  enormous  magnitude ;  old  custom 
ordains  that  they  should  contain  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  silver ;  the  rowels  sometimes  stand  out 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  heel,  with  spikes  of 
one  or  two  inches  in  length,  or  even  more.  A 
broad-brimmed  sombrero  of  fine  Guayaquil  grass 
is  usually  worn  by  equestrians.  The  trappings 
of  the  horses  are  often  of  a  very  costly  description. 
Head-gear,  bridle,  and  crupper  are  sometimes 
seen  formed  of  finely-wrought  silver  rings  linked 
into  each  other.  The  stirrups  are  massy  blocks 
of  wood  of  a  triangular  shape,  quaintly  carved, 
and  ornamented  with  silver.  The  saddle  is  fre- 
quently adorned  with  rich  embroidery  in  gold, 


and  the  holster  inlaid  with  the  same  precious 
metal. 

A  cigar  is  the  almost  unvarying  accompani- 
ment of  a  Peruvian  of  any  class.  Basil  Hall 
relates  an  odd  expedient  made  use  of  to  recon- 
cile the  free-and-easy  habit  of  smoking  in  public 
places,  with  the  stately  requirements  of  Spanish 
etiquette  of  olden  time,  in  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  royalty.  In  the  days  when 
Peru  was  a  Spanish  colony,  the  vice-regal  box 
at  the  theatre  projected  out  somewhat  into  the 
pit,  Jn  ftill  view  of  the  Commonalty  of  the  City 
of  the  Kings.  As  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  be- 
tween the  acts  of  the  piece,  the  viceroy  was  in 
the  habit  of  retiring  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of 
the  box.  No  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than, 
by  a  very  convenient  figure  of  thought,  he  was 
considered  to  be  constructively  absent.  Every 
man  in  the  pit  would  then  draw  forth  his  flint 
and  steel  (this  was  long  before  the  days  of  Luci- 
fers  and  loco-focos),  light  his  cigar,  and  **  im- 
prove" the  time  by  puffing  away  at  the  fragrant 
weed.  At  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  which  an- 
nounced the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  represent- 
ative of  royalty  returned  to  the  front  of  the  box, 
his  constructive  absence  was  ended,  and  every 
smoker  paused  in  mid-puff. 

Nothing  indicates  the  decadence  of  a  race  more 
unerringly  and  decisively  than  the  progressive 
change  which  comes  over  its  tastes  in  its  modes 
of  amusement.  Indolence  and  brutality  go  to- 
gether. Displays  of  skill  and  courage  cease  to 
afford  excitement  to  the  jaded  sensibilities ;  the 
stronger  stimulus  of  suffering  must  be  supplied. 
Thus  as  the  Roman  race  declined,  the  shows  of 
the  arena  grew  more  and  more  brutal.  Cock- 
fights and  bull-fights  are  the  favorite  amusements 
of  the  Limanians.  A  fondness  for  the  latter  is 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  race  every  where  ; 
but  in  Peru  the  chief  attraction  is  not  the  dex- 
terity and  courage  of  the  performers,  but  the 
agony  of  the  victims.  Bull-fights  in  Spain  may 
almost  be  characterized  as  humane  exhibitions 
compared  with  those  of  Lima.  At  one  witnessed 
by  Hall  in  1821,  the  matador ^  who  should  have 
given  the  death-stroke  to  an  animal  of  extraordi- 
nary strength  and  courage,  missed  the  mortal 
spot,  and  merely  buried  his  sword  in  the  body 
of  the  bull ;  in  an  instant  he  was  tossed,  appar- 
ently dead,  into  the  air,  by  the  maddened  beast, 
who  turned  upon  a  horseman,  whom  he  dis- 
mounted, goring  the  horse  so  that  his  bowels 
hung  upon  the  ground.  All  this  threw  the  spec- 
tators into  an  agony  of  delight ;  which  was  still 
further  enhanced  when  the  sinews  of  the  bull, 
having  been  cut  from  behind  by  a  crescent-shaped 
instrument  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  the  poor  beast 
dragged  himself  around  the  arena  upon  his  mu- 
tilated stumps.  But  their  ecstasy  amounted  to 
frenzy  when  a  man  mounted  upon  the  back  of 
the  bull  and  spurred  him  around  the  arena  with 
strokes  of  a  dagger,  until  he  fell  exhausted  by 
loss  of  blood. 

Bull-fights  are  only  an  occasional  luxury,  but 
cock-fights  are  a  daily  standing  dish.  The  cock- 
pit {coliseo  de  galUu)  is  a  very  handsome  building ; 
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here  cock-fights  take  place  every  day.  The  nat- 
oral  weapons  of  the  fowls  are  not  sufficiently 
deadly  to  satisfy  the  Limanian  spectators ;  and 
ui  place  of  the  spur  of  the  right  foot,  which  is 
cut  oflf,  is  put  a  sharp  curved  blade  of  steel  or 
gaff.  Whatever  else  may  be  lacking,  Lima  can 
justly  boast  the  finest  amphitheatre  in  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  cock-fighting. 

In  Lima,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  Spanish 
America,  the  females  are,  both  intellectually  and 
physically,  far  superior  to  the  males.  All  visit- 
ors at  Lima  speak  in  terms  of  warm  admiration 
of  the  Limenas,  as  the  most  charming  and  grace- 
ful women  of  South  America.  In  figure  they 
'  are  usually  slender,  and  somewhat  above  the 
middle  height,  with  fair  complexio'ns,  destitute 
of  color,  large,  dark  brilliant  eyes,  and  abundant 
black  haiir.  The  charming  Spanish  epithet  he- 
ehiceroj  by  which  they  are  designated,  belongs 
to  them  in  the  full  extent  of  its  significance,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  rare  personal  beauty, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  captivating  grace  of 
their  deportment,  and  the  natural  amiability  of 
their  dispositions. 

The  first  thing  which  attracts  one's  regard  in 
Lima,  ia  the  singular  and  picturesque  costume 
of  the  females.  This  costume,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Moors,  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin, 
takes  tt^e  name  of  the  two  principal  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed — it  is  called  the  saya  y 
manto.  It  is  worn  only  in  Lima,  and  there  only 
in  the  day  time,  as  a  walking-costume.  The 
sayOf  as  formerly  worn,  was  a  skirt  or  petticoat 
made  of  an  elastic  black  silk,  plaited  at  ^he  top 


and  bottom  in  small  folds,  and  fitting  so  closely 
as  to  display  the  outlines  of  the  figure,  and  every 
motion  of  the  limbs.  It  was  made  so  narrow  at 
the  bottom  that  the  wearers  were  forced  to  tak# 
steps  extremely  short,  which  gave  to  their  gait  a 
mincing  character  more  striking  than  modest. 
This,  which  is  called  th^  saya  ajuttada  is  now 
rarely  seen.  As  now  worn  it  forms  a  very  grace- 
ful and  elegant  costume ;  the  bottom  plaits  are 
taken  out,  so  as  to  cause  the  skill  to  stand  out 
from  the  figure,  which  is  not  displayed,  lliis 
is  called  the  saya  despUgada.  It  is  always  made 
of  a  dark-color^  material.  The  numto  is  a  thick 
vail  of  black  silk,  joining  the  saya  at  the  back  of 
the  waist.  It  is  brought  up  over  the  shoulders 
and  head,  and  drawn  over  the  face  fn  such  a 
manner  as  to  conceal  the  features  entirely,  with 
the  exception  of  one  eye,  which  is  visible  through 
a  small  triangular  space  left  open  for  the  pur- 
pose. One  hand  retains  the  folds  of  the  manto 
in  their  places  while  the  other  displays  a  richly 
embroidered  handkerchief  Over  the  shoulders 
is  thrown  a  shawl,  usually  of  embroidered  China 
crape.  The  Limenas,  effectually  disguised  in 
this  national  dress,  to  which  they  are  enthusi- 
astically attached,  go  out  eveiy  where  unattend- 
ed. Any  one  can  address  them,  and  they  violate 
no  usage  in  accosting  any  one.  The  uniformity 
of  the  costume,  in  materials,  shape,  and  color, 
and  the  perfect  concealment  of  the  features, 
makes  identification  impossible,  so  that  the  street 
becomes  a  perpetual  masquerade.  The  coAmra 
which  owes  its  prigin  to  marital  jealousy  has  in 
Lima  become  a  most  efficient  aid  to  intrigue. 
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The  Limena  in  the  Btreet,  shrouded  in  the 
saya  y  manto,  difTeni  as  widely  from  the  same 
limeiia  at  home,  as  the  butterfly  wrapped  up  in 
its  chrysalis  does  from  the  same  insect  with 
wings  fully  expanded.  At  home,  at  the  theatre, 
in  the  carriage,  every  where  except  when  walk- 
ing in  the  streets,  or  in  church,  the  Limena  ap- 
pears dressed  in  the  newest  French  fashions. 
There  is,  however,  one  article  of  European  cos- 
tume which  they  uniformly  refuse  to  adopt,  and 
that  is  the  bonnet.  With  here  and  there  an  ex- 
ception, they  obstinately  reject  any  other  head- 
dress than  a  light  vail  and  their  own  abundant 
trosses.  An  inordinate  fondness  for  flowers  and 
perfumes  is  also  a  striking  characteristic  of  a 
I^imeiia,  whose  presence  is  almost  invariably  an- 
nounced by  a  vase  of  flowers  and  a  flagon  of  per- 
fume, placed  upon  a  table  near  which  she  reclines 


a  book  of  engravings,  now  with  music,  of  which 
she  is  passionately  fond,  perhaps  with  embroidery 
— and  not  unfrequently  Virith  a  cigar. 

If  man  or  woman  were  only  an  animal  being 
—and  if  she  could  always  be  young  and  physic- 
ally charming — this  life  of  the  Limena  might  not 
seem  so  undesirable.  But  with  her  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  not  a  joy  forever.  If  her  reign  is  brill- 
iant, it  is  brief.  When  her  beautv  fades  she 
ceases  to  be  a  coquette,  and  becomes  a  beaia  or 
devotee.  She  renounces  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
attends  mass  several  times  a  day,  makes  fre- 
quent confessions,  and  takes  up  her  abode  during 
Lent  in  a  house  of  penitence.  She  selects  a 
confessor  to  whom  she  unburdens  her  conscience, 
and  sends  presents  of  sweetmeats  and  delicacies. 
At  home  she  sinks  into  a  cipher,  scarcely  more 
regarded  than  a  piece  of  worn-out  furniture.     If 


swinging  in  a  hammock  during  the  sultry  hours  |  a  stranger,  paying  a  visit  to  a  young  Limeiia. 
of  the  day,  amusing  herself,  now  with  examining    respectfully  rises  to  make  a  place  for  an  aged 

woman  who  enters  the 
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cuddro,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the 
daughter  to  say,  with 
the  utmost  coolness, 
JVo  se  incommoda  usted, 
es  ma  mamita  **  Don't 
incommode  yourself 
it's  my  mamma."  Hab- 
it becomes  a  second 
nature,  and  the  Limena 
accommodates  herself 
to  her  lot  without  a 
murmur.  Such,  with 
exceptions  few  and 
rare,  is  the  lot  of  the 
hechiceras  Limenas^  so 
highly  endowed  by  na- 
ture, and  worthy  of  a 
better  fate. 

Besides  these  Lime- 
iias  of  European  origin 
there  is  another  class, 
descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Peruvians,  who. 
though  not  beautiful 
like  their  fair  neigh- 
bors, present  some  re- 
markable characteris- 
tics. Their  complex- 
ion approaches  the 
color  of  copper,  with 
a  pale  tinge  of  gold 
Their  whole  aspect  has 
in  it  something  bizarre, 
but  at  the  .same  time 
not  altogether  unat- 
tractive. In  dress  they 
are  fond  of  strange 
combinations.  A  bal- 
loon-like garment  of 
white  muslin  or  gaudv 
calico ;  a  Guayaquil  hat 
with  high  crown  and 
immense  brim,  deco- 
rated with  huge  bows 
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pf  ribbon  on  the  '^con^any  cid«"  of  the  head ;  their 
abundant  hair  careftiHy  divided  and  pourhig 
down  their  backs  in  eable  oasoadea ;  and,  fore- 
BKNft  and  above  all,  a  weU-fitting  stocking  and 
shoe  npon  a  foot  unimpeachably  small,  fonn 
Aeir  &Torite  costume.  These  ekoliiM  are  ad- 
mirable horsewomtn,  usualfy  ri^g  astride,  cava- 
fier  fashion,  and  weai&g  the  formidable  Peru- 
vian spur. 

The  aaja  y  manto  is  always  worn  when  going 
to  church.  There  the  absence  of  seats  obliges 
each  female  to  kneel  uf>on  the  tiags,  unless  ^e 
be  provided  with  a  servant  to  cany  a  piece  of 
carpet  upon  which  to  kneel.  To  look  upon  them 
recfining  immovably  against  the  viralls  or  the 
base  of  a  column,  the  eyelids  drooping  upon  the 
pale  cheek,  or  the  look  fixed  upon  the  tracery  of 
the  roof  overhead  (for  in  church  the  manto  is  not 
ligoroUBly  closed)  one  might  imagine  the  Limefias 
to  be  statues  of  meditation.  Only  the  sign  of 
the  cross  rapidly  traced  over  the  forehead  shows 
Ihem  to  bebng  to  the  breathing  wtMrld.  In  the 
sanctuary  no  sound  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the 
sacred  offices.  The  incense,  the  pious  hymns, 
the  soft  breathing  of  the  organ*  and  in  some  of 
tiie  churehes,  the  notes  of  numerous  birds  of 
song  caged  among  the  ciystal  lustres  of  the  can- 
delabra, are  mingled  with  the  sol^nn  chant  of 
the  monks.  Service  over,  and  what  a  change ! 
life  seems  to  reanimate  those  marble  limbs; 
those  fixed  looks  become  lively  and  sparkling ; 
and  noise  and  bustle  take  the  place  of  the  former 
silencd.  As  the  fur  LimeBEa  leaves  the  cathediul 
the  black  mundans  fill  the  air  with  the  sound  of 
their  drums  and  clarinets,  the  lottery-men  ciy 
their  tickets  upon  one  side  of  the  entrance,  and 
upon  the  other  a  fot  ecclesiastic  vends  the  effigy 
of  the  saint  who  chances  to  be  in  ikshion.  The 
limena,  restored  to  her  proper  chaiueter,  draws 
the  shrouding  manto  over  her  features ;  makes 
gay  and  lively  answers  to  the  insipid  compli- 
ments paid  her  by  the  young  men  lounging  under 
the  portico ;  and  buys  with  one  hand  a  lottery 
ticfcet,  and  vrith  the  other  a  relic  or  an  image 
#hioh  she  hopes  will  make  her  number  a  lucky 
one. 

Hie  Indians  in  Lima  number  some  5000; 
they  am  a^ve  and  industrious,  in  moral  quali- 
ties &r  surpassing  the  mixed  races,  and  fully' 
equaling  the  whites,  to  whom,  however,  they 
ue  deddedly  inferior  in  intellectual  powers. 
Th^  look  upon  Europeans  with  the  feelihgs  al- 
vrays  entertained  by  a  subjugated  race  toward 
their  conquerors ;  a  compound  of  fear,  disKke, 
and  nustrust.  In  1781,  under  the  lead  of  some 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Incas,  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Indians  took  place  in  Peru, 
which  was  mariied  by  the  utmost  atrocities. 
They  defeated  the  whites  in  several  engage- 
ments, burned  a  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
and  captured  the  ci^  of  Sorrato,  in  which  the 
surrounding  inhatntants  had  taken  reftige;  of 
the  prisoners  who  numbered  23,000,  only  87 
priests  and  monks  were  preserved  aHve.  Their  i 
leaders  were  finally  betrayed  into  the  power  of  [ 
the  whites,  and  pqt  to  death.  The  Indians  then ' 
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disbanded.  The  most  rigorous  measures  of  re- 
pression were  thereupon  adopted.  Their  lan- 
guage, dress,  music,  and  dances  were  strictly 
forbidden,  and  eveiy  efibrt  made  to  extinguish 
their  national  feelings.  When  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence broke  out,  the  Indians  took  part  against 
Spain,  but  with  the  secret  design  of  reinstating 
the  djrnasty  of  their  ancestors,  and  raising  to  the 
throne  one  of  the  race  of  the  Incas.  In  many 
cases  they  directed  their  hostiTities  against  the 
whites  indiscriminately,  without  distinction  of 
parties.  In  one  place  they  vowed  not  to  leave 
alive  so  much  as  a  dog  or  a  fowl  who  bore  the 
hated  color,  and  even  scraped  the  whitewash 
fVom  the  walls  of  their  houses  in  sign  of  utter 
detestation.  Since  the  war  of  Independence 
they  have  made  great  advances,  especially  in  the 
military  art,  and  have  used  every  means  to  se- 
cure as  many  fire-arms  as  possible.  At  a^  late 
a  period  as  1841,  Tschudi,  discovered  by  acci- ' 
dent  eighteen  muskets  hidden  in  the  hut  of 
an  Indian  in  Central  Peru,  and  upon  asking  for 
what  purpose  they  were  concealed  was  told  that 
the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  of  use. 
The  same  writer  also  mentions  incidents  showing 
that  many  of  the  Indians  are  in  possession  of 
the  secret  of  the  existence  of  silver  mines,  far 
richer  than  any  which  are  now  known ;  and  that 
the  secret  is  handed  down  inviolably  from  father 
to  son,  until  the  time  when  their  ancient  dynas- 
ty shall  be  restored.  Years  of  oppression  and 
wrong  under  Spanish  rule,  only  partially  reme- 
died since  the  Revolution,  have  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Indians  of  Peru. 
A  settled  distrust  and  melancholy  have  taken ' 
the  place  of  the  confiding  and  joyous  disposition 
of  the  race  who  welcomed  their  Spanish  visitors 
Their  songs,  their  dances,  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  domestic  life,  wear  a  dark  and  sombre 
shade.  Even  in  dress  their  favorite  color  is  dark 
bhie,  which  is  with  them  the  hue  of  mourning. 
These  characteristics  of  the  Indian  mce  through- 
out the  country,  appear,  though  more  or  less 
modified,  in  the  Indians  in  Lima. 

The  negroes  in  Lima  number  not  fUr  from 
10,000  of  whom  less  than  half  are  slaves.  The ' 
charter  of  Independence  provides  that  no  person 
in  Peru  shall  be  bom  a  slave,  but  this  provision 
has  been  modified  by  law,  so  as  to  allow  a  term 
of  servitude  varying  from  25  to  50  years.  Slaves 
brought  from  any  other  country,  become  free  the 
moment  they  touch  the  soil  of  Peru.  Hence  if 
a  master  take  his  slave  into  Chili,  the  slave  may 
claim  his  freedom  on  his  return.  Runaways, 
however,  are  liable  to  be  reclaimed.  The  treat- 
ment of  slaves  in  Lima  is  very  gentle.  A  tribu- 
nal is  erected  having  the  special  duty  to  protect 
the  slaves  from  ill-treatment.  A  slave  may 
claim  his  liberty  upon  paying  his  value ;  and  in 
case  he  and  his  master  are  unable  to  agree  upon 
the  sum,  it  is  fixed  by  the  court ;  or  he  may  sell 
himself  to  any  other  master  who  vrill  pay  the 
determined  price,  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  As  the  introduction  of 
negroes  fifom  AfHca  has  been  for  many  years 
prohibited,  the  great  majority  of  the  slaves  are 
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bom  in  Peru.  These,  though  intellectually  and 
physically  superior  to  those  bom  in  Africa,  are 
held  of  less  value ;  their  superior  intelligence 
Tendering  them  less  docile,  and  more  discontent- 
ed with  their  condition.  The  free  negroes  of 
Lima  are  represented  as  a  plague  and  a  pest  to 
society. 

As  a  genenl  rule  the  mixed  races,  which  con- 
stitute about  a  third  of  the  population  of  Lima, 
inherit  the  vices  without  the  virtues  of  the  pure 
races  from  which  they  sprung.  Perhaps  the  sole 
exceptions  to  this  are  the  Mcttizos,  the  offspring 
of  a  white  father  and  an  Indian  mother.  They 
are  of  mild  and  gentle  dispositions,  but  are  also 
timid  and  irresolute.  There  are  few  Mestizos  in 
Lima;  but  in  the  interior  they  are  numerous. 
There  they  constitute  the  entire  population  of 
many  villages,  and  call  themselves  whites,  keep- 
ing aloof  from  the  Indians.  The  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  Mulattos,  the  ofTspring  of  a 
white  and  a  negro,  is  their  remarkable  imitative 
talent,  and  their  consequent  aptitude  for  mechan- 
ical pursuits;  but  they  are  extremely  sensual 
and  animal  in  all  their  tastes  and  instincts.  The 
Zambot,  spmng  from  an  intermixture  of  the  dif- 
ferent castes  of  the  colored  race,  and  the  Ckinot 
the  offspring  of  the  colored  and  Indian  races  in- 
termixed in  various  degrees,  are  the  most  miser- 
able and  degraded  of  all  the  half-castes  in  Lima. 
They  commit  the  most  inhuman  barbarities  with 
the  utmost  indifference.  Four-fifths  of  the  pris- 
oners in  Lima  are  Zambos.  They  are  usually 
athletic  and  muscular,  with  sunken  eyes,  thick 
lips,  and  noses  much  less  depressed  that  that  of 
the  negro.  The  Chinos  are  morally  about  on  a 
level  with  the  Zambos ;  but  physically  they  are 
much  inferior.  The  mixed  races  of  fairer  com- 
plexion resemble  the  whites  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  in  about  the  same  degree  that 
they  approach  them  in  color. 

The  general  condition  of  morals  In  Lima, 
especially  among  the  colored  races,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  statement  given  by 
TschudL  In  ten  months  of  the  year  1641,  the 
number  of  births  was  1682,  of  which  860,  more 
than  one  half,  were  bom  out  of  wedlock.  The 
number  of  dead  children  exposed  during  the  same 
time  was  496,  almost  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  of  births.  Of  the  illegitimate  children 
nearly  two  thirds,  and  of  those  exposed  a  still 
larger  proportion,  were  Mulattos.  Though  there 
can  be  no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  there  is 
every  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  children  exposed,  were  murdered  by 
their  mothers.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  city  was  2244,  exceed- 
ing the  births  by  662.  It  has  been  found  that 
for  a  long  series  of  years  the  deaths  have  ex- 
ceeded the  births  by  about  550  a  year. 

There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  which  styles 
Lima  the  Paradise  of  women,  the  Purgatory  of 
men,  and  the  Infemo  of  asses ;  but  during  the 
time  of  the  carnival  all  claims  to  be  considered  a 
Purgatory  even,  to  say  nothing  of  Paradise,  to 
man  or  woman,  disappear.  One  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  the  season  is  to  besprinkle  passers 


by,  from  the  balconies,  with  water,  of  which  the 
purity  is  by  no  means  above  suspicion.  The 
colored  population  assume  the  license  of  rolling 
the  passers  who  do  not  choose  to  pay  for  ex- 
emption, in  the  street  gutters,  which  offer  re- 
markable facilities  for  this  pleasantry,  as  they  are 
ill-paved,  and  unswept,  with  a  stream  of  water 
running  through  them.  These  gutters  are  used 
by  the  lower  classes  of  the  Limanian  soioras  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  that  city ;  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  wash  in  them  the  plates,  glasses,  and 
dishes  from  their  dinner  tables.  Another  &vor- 
ite  amusement  during  the  carnival  is  to  suspend 
from  the  balconies  a  strong  bag  Ailed  vrith  frag- 
ments of  glass  and  pottery,  lliis  is  attached  to 
a  rope  of  such  a  length  as  to  sufi*er  it  to  fall 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  heads  of  the  passen- 
gers. This  sack  is  drawn  up  into  the  balcony  ; 
and  when  a  person  who  has  been  selected  as  a 
victim  passes  undemeath,  it  is  flung  just  over 
his  head.  The  rope  prevents  it  from  felling 
upon  him,  but  the  deafening  crash  which  ensues 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  ears,  is  nowise  sooth- 
ing to  the  nerves.  This  practice  is  regulaiiy 
prohibited  by  the  police,  but  all  attempts  to  sup 
press  it  have  proved  as  unavailing  as  the  efforts 
to  prevent  the  use  of  fire-crackers  upon  our  own 
Fourth  of  July. 

There  is  a  public  lottery  drawn  every  week  in 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  directly  opposite  the  Cathedral, 
where  a  temporary  platform  is  erected  for  the 
purpose.  A  ticket  costs  an  eighth  of  a  dollar, 
and  the  highest  prize  is  1000  dollars.  As  the 
hour  for  drawing  approaches,  the  square  begins 
to  fill  with  a  motley  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children;  armed  soldiers,  shovel-hatted  priests, 
barefoot  monks,  bright^yed  Upadas  (so  a  Limefia 
with  her  manto  drawn  over  her  fiice  is  called), 
spurred  cavaliers,  and  ragged  negroes.  The 
numbers  are  placed  in  the  wheels,  and  drawn 
out  by  boys  belonging  to  the  foundling  hospital. 
To  every  ticket  is  attached  a  motto,  which  is 
usually  an  invocation  to  some  fiivorite  saint  to 
accord  good  luck  to  that  ticket ;  and  when  the 
fortunate  one  is  ascertained  this  motto  is  read 
aloud  for  the  edification  of  the  bystanders.  The 
lottery  belongs  to  a  society  cidled  the  **Bene- 
ficencia,"  by  whom  it  is  fanned  out,  and  the 
profits  appropriated  to  the  support  of  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Limanians  to  purchase  tickets  regu- 
larly ;  the  negroes  in  particular,  as  elsewhere, 
are  particularly  addicted  to  tiying  their  luck. 
Instances  are  not  uncommon  in  which  slaves 
have  purchased  their  freedom  with  prises  drawn 
in  the  lottery  of  the  **Beneficencia.'*  In  a  small 
chapel  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Dominic, 
were  formerly  exhibited  relics  of  St.  Rose,  the 
patroness  of  Lima.  Among  them  was  a  pair  of 
dice,  with  which  it  was  gravely  said  that,  when 
the  fair  saint  was  exhausted  by  prayer  and  pen- 
ance, the  Saviour  would  appear  and  revive  her 
drooping  spirits  with  a  friendly  game.  Of  late 
years  these  uncanonical  relics  are  not  exhibited ; 
but  Stevenson,  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on 
South  America,  relates  that  they  were  shown  to 
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hira  in  1805,  when  he  kissed  them  with  as  much 
devotion  as  he  would  have  manifested  to  anj 
other  pair. 

Every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine  o*clock, 
when  the  Host  is  elevated  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
in  the  evening  at  the  hour  of  the  Angelus,  the 
great  bell  of  l&e  Cathedral  toUs  three  measured 
strokes,  which  are  repeated  from  all  the  many 
belfries  of  Lima.  Every  occupation  is  at  once 
suspended,  every  hat  is  reverentially  raised; 
every  lip  moves,  uttering  its  whispered  prayer. 
The  evening  prayer  being  ended,  each  one  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  bids  the  person  next 
him  buenat  noehe* — "  good-night.**  It  is  an  act 
of  courtesy  to  insist  that  one's  neighbor  shall 
take  the  precedence  in  the  salutation ;  and  he, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  politeness,  must  waive  the 
proffered  honor.  The  courteous  contest — **  You 
say  it,'*  and  **  No,  sir,  you  say  it,'*  is  sometimes 
not  a  little  amusing. 

Lima  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  now  in  a  state 
of  extreme  dilapidation,  and  altogether  unavail- 
able for  any  purposes  of  defense.  It  is  built  of 
adobes,  and  dates  originally  from  1686,  thou^ 
much  of  that  now  existing  is  of  more  recent 
construction.  A  fine  stone  bridge  crosses  the 
Rimkc,  uniting  the  city  with  the  suburb  of  San 
Lazaro.  It  consists  of  six  circular  arches  rising 
thirty-six  feet  from  the  surfaee  of  the  water. 
The  piers  are  of  brick,  resting  upon  stone  founda- 
tions of  great  solidity,  of  which  no  better  proof  is 
needed  than  that  they  survived  the  earthquakes 
of  1687  and  1746,  by  which  almost  every  edifice 
in  Lima  was  shattered.  The  entrance  to  the 
bridge  is  through  a  broad  arch  crossing  the 
street,  used  for  carriages,  vrith  smaller  arches  on 
each  side  for  foot-passengers.  This  archway  is 
surmounted  with  turrets  and  spires,  and  presents 
an  imposing  appearance.  In  the  parapets  are 
semi-circular  recesses  provided  with  stone  seats 
which  fandBh/tk  favorite  resort  in  summer  even- 
ings. Tlie  wew  from  the  bridge  is  of  great 
beauty.  Westward  the  eye  follows  the.  silvery 
course  of  the  Rimac,  its  left  bank  lined  with 
convents,  and  splendid  mansions  of  the  more 
wealthy  Limanians.  The  view  closes  with  the 
broad  Pacific.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  view 
is  bounded  by  the  range  of  hills,  beyond  the 
avenues  of  the  Alameda  del  Acho ;  while  beyond 
and  above  all,  when  the  shrouding  vail  of  clouds 
is  lifted,  so  as  to  permit  the  sight,  are  beheld  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  distant  Cordilleras.  The 
bridge  was  built  in  1640,  at  an  expense  of 
400,000  dollars,  from  designs  by  Villegas,  an 
Augustin  monk. 

The  Cathedral  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Plaza  Mayor.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  Pizarro  himself  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1534,  twelve  days  after  the  choice  of  the  site  of 
the  city.  Ninety  years  after,  the  edifice  was 
completed,  and  was  solemnly  dedicated  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1625.  It  has  a  light,  orna- 
mented facade  with  large  folding  doors  in  the 
centre,  and  smaller  ones  upon  each  side.  From 
each  of  the  two  comers  rises  an  octagonal  tower 
to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  ex- 


clusive of  the  base,  which  is  forty  feet.  These 
towers  were  thrown  down  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1746,  by  which  almost  the  whole  city 
was  laid  in  rubs.  They  were  rebuilt  in  1800. 
The  interior  is  singularly  magnificent.  The 
roof,  which  is  beautifully  paneled,  rests  upon 
arches  supported  by  a  double  row  of  square 
stone  pillars.  The  grand  altar  is  adorned  with 
seven  Ionic  columns,  twelve  feet  in  height,  cased 
with  pure  silver,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  is 
surmounted  with  a  massy  crown  of  silver  richly 
gilt.  The  tabernacle,  seven  feet  high,  is  of 
wrought  gold,  studded  vrith  precious  stones. 
On  high  festival  days  service  is  performed  with 
a  pomp  and  sploidor  not  surpassed  in  any  tem- 
ple in  Christendom.  Many  of  the  churches  are 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  silver  even  yet, 
though  it  is  said  that  during  the  revolution  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  silver  was  taken  in  a  single 
year  from  the  ornaments  of  the  churches,  to  sup- 
ply the  necessities  of  the  state )  yet  such  was 
the  abundance  with  which  the  precious  metal 
had  been  lavished,  that  this  amount  was  hardly 
missed ;  a  tale  which  would  be  incredible  if  re- 
lated of  any  city  other  than  the  one  which  at  a 
certain  time  paved  with  solid  ingots  of  silver  the 
streets  through  which  a  new  viceroy  was  to 
make  his  entrance. 

In  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  small 
chapel  containing  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  called 
del  mUagro^  **  of  the  miracle.'*  It  is  related  that 
during  the  great  earthquake  of  1630,  this  image, 
which  then  stood  over  the  porch  of  the  church, 
looking  toward  the  street,  turned  completely 
round,  so  as  to  &ce  the  high  altar,  and  raised 
her  hands  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and 
then  implored  mercy  for  the  city,  and  thus  saved 
it  from  utter  destruction.  A  monk  who  conducted 
a  recent  traveler  over  the  convent,  related  to 
him  this  miracle,  and  very  naively  expressed  hi<; 
wonder  that  the  Madonna  did  not  repeat  her 
gracious  interposition  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake of  1746,  when  it  was  no  less  needed. 

The  Oratorio  de  San  Felipe  Neri,  fbrmeriy  the 
convent  of  San  Pedro,  was  the  principal  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  who,  at  the  time  of  their  expul- 
sion, possessed  immense  wealth.  In  1773  a 
secret  order  was  dispatched  firom  the  King  of 
Spain,  directing  the  viceroys  to  arrest  all  the 
Jesuits  in  the  South  American  provinces,  in  a 
single  night,  and  ship  them  to  Spain.  So  secret 
was  the  order  that  the  viceroy  and  those  officers 
whose  assistance  was  to  be  employed,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  ones  who  knew  any  thing 
of  it.  The  viceregal  council  was  summoned  at 
10  o'clock  on  the  appointed  night,  and  the  royal 
order  read  to  them.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  room,  for  fear  that  intelligence  might 
be  communicated  to  the  Jesuits.  At  midnight 
the  officers  were  sent  to  the  convent  to  arrest 
the  members  of  the  order.  The  door  was  opened 
at  the  first  summons,  and  the  ofiicer  was  con- 
ducted to  the  great  hall  of  the  convent,  where 
all  the  brethren  were  assembled,  each  with  a  bag 
containing  a  few  requisites  for  the  voyage.  So 
in  all  the  other  convents  of  the  order.    The  tame 
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vessel  which  had  conveyed  th«  royal  decree,  had 
brought  inatructions  firom  the  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Madrid,  who  had  gain^  intelligence 
of  the  secret,  directed  to  the  vicar-general  at  Li- 
ma, commanding  him  to  be  in  readiness  when  the 
arrest  should  be  made.  The  brethren  were  sent 
to  Callao  under  a  strong  guard,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  were  put  on  shipboard.  But  when  the 
eager  officials  made  search  for  the  immrase 
wealth  which  was  known  to  be  in  the  treasury 
of  the  order  in  San  Pedro,  the  keys  of  which 
were  laid  out  in  readiness  for  them  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Superior,  only  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars were  discovered.  The  rest  had  vanished 
like  a  vision.  And  to  this  day  it  has  eluded  the 
most  vigilant  search.  An  old  negro,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  the  convent,  testified  that  for 
several  nights  he  and  his  fellow-seivants,  with 
their  eyes  closely  bandaged,  were  employed  in 
conveying  bags  of  tseasure  to  the  convent  vaults, 
attended  by  two  of  the  brethren  of  the  order. 
He  could  give  no  clew  to  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment, except  that  he  thought  there  was  a  sub- 
terranean spring  near  the  spot. 

The  palace  of  the  Inquisition  stands  upon  what 
was  formerly  called  the  Plaza  de  la  iTtquiMicioiif 
now  the  Square  of  Independence  {Plazuela  de  la 
Independencia).  Upon  this  same  square  were 
also  situated  the  University  and  Uie  Hospital  of 
La  Caridad;  whence  it  was  sometimes  styled 
the  Square  of  the  three  Cardinal  Virtues :  the 
Inquisition  typifying  Faith ;  the  University,  Hope, 
and  the  Hospital,  Charity.  Few  traces  remain 
to  denote  the  fearftil  uses  to  which  the  edifice  of 
the  Inquisition  was  devoted.  It  is  now  used  in 
part  as  a  storehouse  for  provisions,  and  in  part 
as  a  prison.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Spanish  do- 
minion, Lima  was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis 
of  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  and 
the  Inquisition  exercised  its  functions  with  a 
rigor  hardly  exceeded  by  that  of  Spain.  When 
the  Cortes  abolished  this  tribunal  in  Spain  and 
its  dependencies,  the  building  was  thrown  open, 
to  the  populace,  who  speedily  ransacked  the 
apartments,  and  destroyed  the  implements  of  the 
Holy  Office.  Among  those  present  was  Steven- 
son, author  of  a  standard  work  on  South  Amer- 
ica, who  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
transaction.  The  customary  array  of  racks,  pil- 
lories, scourges,  gags,  thumbscrews*  and  other 
instruments  of  torture  was  found.  The  crucifix 
in  the  principal  hall  having  been  accidentally 
thrown  down,  it  was  discovered  that  the  head 
was  movable,  and  so  arranged  that  a  man  con- 
cealed behind  the  curtains  could  cause  it  to  move 
in  token  of  assent  or  dissent.  How  many  a 
trembling  victim,  overawed,  confounded,  and  be- 
wildered at  seeing  the  movement  of  the  lifeless 
head  of  the  Redeemer,  has  confessed  whatever 
the  officials  demanded,  ahnost  believing  himself 
guilty  of  crimes  he  never  committed.  One  art- 
icle found  i^as  somewhat  ludicrous.  In  one 
ro<Hn  was  a  large  quantity  of  printed  cotton 
handkerchiefs  upon  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
pictorial  representation  of  Religion,  bearing  a 
cross  in  one  hand  and  a  chalice  in  the  other. 


The  manu&eturer  had  introduced  these  pious 
devices  in  the  hope  of  &ci]itating  thesale  of  his 
wares.  But  the  Holy  Office  discovered  gross 
impiety  in  the  act  of  blowing  the  noscior  spitting 
upon  Uie  iQrmbol  of  the  true  faith ;  ahd  ta  guaid 
against  temptation  to  such  a  pro&nation,  had 
seixed  upon  the  whole  consignment. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Plaxa  Mayor  stands 
an  unsightly  edifice,  now  occupied  by  courts  of 
justice  and  various  government  offices.  This 
was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Viceroys  of  Peru. 
The  principal  apartment  bore  the  name  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Viceroys.  Here  were  arranged  for- 
ty-four panels,  each  destined  to  receive  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  viceroy,  as  he  entered  upon 
his  government,  commencing  vrith  Pizarro.  The 
last  of  these  panels  had  been  filled  by  the  por- 
trait of  Pezuela,  who  held  the  office  at  the  time 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out  which  severed 
Peru  from  the  Spanish  dominion.  There  was 
no  room  in  the  hall  for  the  portrait  of  anoihez 
viceroy.  A  similar  coincidence  is  recorded  in 
Venetian  history.  The  efiligy  of  the  Doge  who 
was  in  office  at  the  time  when  the  revolution 
took  place  which  overthrew  the  Venetian  oli- 
ganchy,  filled  the  last  of  the  niches  which  had 
been  constructed  to  receive  the  efligies  of  the 
successive  magistrates. 

This  is  not  the  palace  erected  by  Pizarro  for 
himself.  That  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still 
shown  in  an  obscure  lane  called  the  Mat^sellers* 
Allfey .  Here,  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  1 546, 
eleven  and  a  half  years  from  the  time  when  the 
foundation  of  the  City  of  the  Kingtf  was  laid,  its 
founder  was  assasnnated.  Pizarro  had  been 
warned  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  assassinate 
him  on  his  way  to  mass ;  but  he  took  no  fhrther 
precaution  against  it  than  to  absent  himself  from 
divine  service  that  day.  The  conspirators  then 
resolved  to  murder  him  in  his  own  house.  As 
they  were  crossing  tbe  Plaza  one  of  them  turned 
a  little  aside  to  avoid  a  pool  of  water.  **  What ! 
afraid  of  wetting  your  feet,  when  you  are  to 
wade  up  to  your  knees  in  blood !"  exclaimed  the 
veteran  Juan  de  Rada,  the  leader  of  the  band. 
The  dainty  con^irator  was  ordered  to  return  to 
his  quarters  as  not  worthy  of  a  share  in  the  en- 
terprise. Pizarro  was  sittuig  with  his  friends 
after  dinner,  when  the  assassins  rushed  into  the 
palace,  through  the  open  gate.  The  guests 
made  their  escape  through  the  corridors,  by 
climbing  down  into  the  gardens.  Among  them 
was  Velasquez  the  Judge,  who  had  boasted  that 
Pizarro  could  receive  no  harm  from  traitors*  while 
he  "held  in  his  hands  the  rod  of  justice."  As 
Velasquez  climbed  down  in  making  his  escape, 
he  needed  both  hands  to  aid  his  descent,  and 
held  his  official  wand  in  his  mouth ;  thus  verify- 
ing his  boast,  to  the  letter,  if  not  in  spirit  For 
a  moment  the  assailant8<were  held  at  bay  by  the 
attendants,  but  these  were  speedily  dispatched. 
Pizarro,  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  assume 
his  defensive  armor,  wrapping  a  cloak  about  his 
arm,  sprang  against  the  assassins,  sword  in  hand, 
with  Uie  cry,  "  Wliat  bo,  traitors !  have  ye  come 
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to  kill  me  in  mine  own  house  t*'  Though  more 
than  throe  icoro  yean  of  age«  he  defemded  him- 
self with  desperate  vigor,  imd  had  slain  two  of 
the  assailants,  when  Rada,  seizing  one  of  his 
own  comrades,  flung  him  against  Pizarro,  who 
instantly  ran  him  through  the  hody.  But  while 
his  weapon  was  thus  entangled,  Pizarro  received 
a  stab  in  the  throat,  aod  fell,  and  the  swords  of 
several  of  his  enemies  were  at  once  sheathed  in 
his  body.  He  traced  a  cross  with  his  finger  in 
the  blood  upon  the  floor,  and  wte  in  the  act  of 
bending  down  his  head  to  kiss  the  syrabpl  of  his 
ftith,  when,  with  the  name  of  **  Jesu**  upon  his 
lips,  he  received  a  stroke  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

No  place  upon  the  globe  enjoys  a  climate  more 
equable  than  that  of  Lima.  Not  only  are  then 
no  sudden  and  violent  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture, but  the  variations  of  the  seasons  are  hardly 
known.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  never 
experienced.  The  temperature  at  noon,  in  the 
shade  in  an  open  room,  never  rises  above  80, 
and  never  fiflls  below  60  degrees.  The  rays  of 
a  vertical  sun  are  interceptMi  by  a  thin  canopy 
of  mist,  called  ganioM,  which  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year  hang  over  the  city,  resembUng 
in  ^pearance  the  canopy  of  smoke  abov&a  large 
tovm.  The  vrinds  blow  almost  constantly  from 
points  betwemi  the  southwest  and  the  southeast. 
When  they  come  from  the  former  quarter  they 
are  cooled  by  passing  over  the  immense  expanse 
of  the  Pacific ;  when  from  the  latter  they  have 
swept  the  vast  forests  toward  Brazil  and  the  frozen 
ranges  of  the  Cordilleras.  A  northerly  wind 
alone,  which  is  of  unfr^uent  occurrence,  pro- 
duces an  opprflM^e  sensation  of  heat.  During 
the  year,  there  are  about  45  days  when  the  sun 
is  entirely  unclouded,  about  190  in  which  it  is 
visible  during  no  part  of  the  day,  and  the  remain- 
der are  usually  cloudy  in  the  mormng,  and  clear 
in  the  afternoon.  A  shower  of  rain  is  a  thing 
altogether  unknown,  but  during  Febfuary  and 
March,  a  iew  large  straggling  drops  occasionally 
iail  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
garuas  overhang  the  city  almost  without  inter- 
mission from  April  to  October.  During  June, 
July,  and  August  thero  will  not  probably  be  a 
single  unclouded  day,  and  not  more  than  three 
days  in  each  month  in  which  the  sun  can  be 
seen  at  all.  The  gray  canopy  begins  to  lift  in 
October,  and  graduaJly  becomes  thinner  and  thin- 
ner till  April,  when  it  again  begins  to  gather. 
But  this  equable  climate,  appai:ently  so  desirable, 
is  found  to  be  productive  of  great  physical  lassi- 
tude, and  to  be  unfavorable  to  health.  It  has 
been  already  noticed  that  the  number  of  deaths 
constantly  and  greatly  exceeds  that  of  births. 
Among  adults  the  most  fatal  disease  ladysentery ; 
then  comes  fever,  usually  intermittent ;  then  con- 
sumption, inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  dn^My, 
the  latter  usually  the  result  of  intermittent  fever. 

Another  fearful  compensation  for  the  mildness 
of  the  elements  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
is  found  in  the  frequency  of  subterranean  dis- 
turbances. On  an  average,  there  are  46  shocks 
of  eaithquakes  in  the  course  of  a  year.    These 


usually  occur  in  the  months  from  October  to 
January,  and  again  in  May  and  June.  But  at 
intervals  of  from  40  to  60  years,  the  valley  of  the 
Rimac  experiences  an  earthquake  of  far  more 
desolating  force,  and  by  which  Lima  has  several 
times  been  reduced  to  a  hei^  of  rubbish.  The 
most  destructive  of  these,  since  the  European 
conquest  were  those  of  1586,  1630,  1687,  1713, 
1746,1806 — two  in  each  completed  Oentury ;  Ibo 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  gives  us  every 
reason  to  anticipate  that  many  years  will  not 
elapse  before  lima  will  once  more  become  a 
mass  of  ruins. 

The- most  destructive  of  tMs  regular  series  of 
great  earthquakes  was  that  of  October  26,  1746. 
A  little  more  than  an  liomr  before  midnight,  the 
earth  be^an  to  tremble,  and  in  thtee  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  first  shock,  the  city  lay  in 
ruins.  Of  more  than  3000  houses,  (mly  21  es- 
caped entire.  The  towers  of  the  Cathedral  were 
overthrown.  The  bridge  across  the  Rimac  was 
almost  the  only  public  work  which  essaped,  and 
of  that  one  ardi,  uik>n  which  stood  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Philip  V.,  was  destroyed.  But  if  Lima 
was  sorely  shattered,  Callao  was  annihilated 
The  sea  receded  suddenly  from  the  shore,  and 
as  suddenly  rolled  back  with  irresistible  force, 
overwhelming  the  devoted  city,  with  all  its  iur 
habitants,  5000  in  number.  Of  these,  it  is  pop- 
ulariy  related,  that  only  one  escaped.  A  Spanish 
corvette  which  lay  at  anchor,  was  lifted  she^ 
over  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  deposited  a 
frUl  mile  inshore,  at  a  spot  «till  designated  by  a 
cross  erected  to  commemorate  the  fact  All  the 
other  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  sunk.  The 
modem  town  of  Callao  stands  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  site  of  the  old  tovm,  of  which 
not  a  vestige  remains.  It  is  populariy  afiirmed 
that  in  a  clear  day  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  may 
still  be  seen  beneath  the  waves;  but  travelera, 
whose  imagination  is  not  keener  than  their  vision, 
have  vainly  strained  their  sight  to  discover  a 
trace  of  the  lost  city. 

No  fiuniliarity  with  earthquakes  is  sufficient  to 
do  away  with  their  terrors.  The  Limanian  who 
has  known  them  from  childhood,  no  sooner  feels 
the  first  shook,  than  he  rushes  firom  his  apart- 
ment, vrith  the  cry  of  **  mUericorduL*^  upon  his 
trembling,  lips,  no  less  than  the  foreigner  who 
has  never  before  witnessed  these  convulsive 
throes  of  nature.  The  moment  a  shock  is  feh 
the  Cathedral  bell  begins  to  toll,  all  the  belfiries 
in  Lima  take  up  ^e  sound,  and  summon  the  af- 
frighted population  to  their  dievotions.  A  change 
has  been  wrought  even  in  the  form  of  chureh 
service,  by  the  ever-present  apprehension  of  these 
convulsions :  the  word  "  famine"  being  omitted 
and  **  earthquake**  inserted  among  the  evils  firom 
which  deliverance  is  implored.  The  very  archi- 
tecture of  Lima — its  houses  of  a  singly  stoiy->- 
its  plastered  upper  walls,  its  cane  roofs,  its  towers 
and  steeples  of  stuccoed  wicker  work — is  a  per- 
petual prayer  against  an  evil  which  no  human 
foresight  can  avoid,  and  no  mortal  power  avert, 
and  in  respect  to  which  the  utmost  that  man  can 
do,  is  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  its  c(nisequences.| 
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ALLY   SOMERS.— A  TALE   OF  THE 
COAST-GUARD. 

¥HEN  I  joined  the  Scorpion  sloop  of  war, 
then  (1810)  on  the  West  India  station, 
there  were  a  father  and  son  among  the  crew 
whose  names,  as  borne  on  the  ship's  books,  were 
John  Somers  and  John  Alice  Somers.  The  od- 
dity in  this  country  of  giving  a  boy  a  female 
baptismal  name  had  been  no  doubt  jestingly 
remarked  upon  by  those  who  were  aware  of  it, 
but  with  the  sailors  the  lad  passed  as  Ally 
Somers.  The  father  was  approaching  fifty,  the 
son  could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  ag^  The  elder  Somers,  who  had  at- 
tained to  the  rating  of  a  boatswain,  was  a  stem, 
hard,  silent  man,  vrith  a  look  as  cold  and  clear 
as  polished  steel,  and  a  cast-iron  mouth,  in- 
dicative of  inflexible,  indomitable  firmness  of 
will  and  resolution.  The  son,  on  the  contrary, 
though  somewhat  resembling  his  father  in  out- 
line of  feature,  had  a  mild,  attractive,  almost 
feminine  aspect,  and  a  slight  gracefiil  firame.  I 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that,  obdurate  and 
self-engrossed  as  the  man  appeared,  the  boy 
was  really  the  idoKimage  in  which  his  affections 
and  his  hopes  were  centred.  His  eye  constantly 
followed  the  motions  of  tiie  lad,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  his  unceasing  aim  and  study,  to  lighten 
the  duties  he  had  to  perform,  and  to  shield  him 
from  th^  rough  usage  to  which  youngsters  in 
hi»  position  were  generaUy  subjected  by  the 
motley  crews  of  those  days.  One  day  a  strong 
instance  in  proof  of  this  master-feeling  dccur- 
red.  Ally  Somers  some  time  previously,  when 
on  shore  vrith  a  party  dispatched  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  water,  had,  during  the  temporaiy  ab- 
sence of  the  officer  in  command,  been  rather 
severely  rope's-ended  by  one  of  the  seamen  fdr 
some  trifiing  miscondu^  and  a  few  slight  marks 
were  left  on  the  lad's  back.  The  rage  of  the 
father,  when  informed -of  the  circumstance,  was 
extreme,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was 
restrained  from  inflicting  instant  chastisement 
on  the  offender.  An  opportunity  for  partially 
wreaking  his  hoarded  vengeance  occurred  about 
six  weeks  afterward,  and  it  was  eagerly  em- 
braced. The  sailor  who  had  ill-used  young 
Somers  was  sentenced  to  receive  two  dozen 
lashes  for  drunkenness  and  insubordination.  He 
was  ordered  to  strip,  placed  at  the  gratings,  and 
the  punishment  began.  Somers  the  boatswain, 
iron  or  sour-tempered  as  he  might  be,  was  by 
no  noeans  harsh  or  cruel  in  his  office,  and  his 
assistants,  upon  whom  the  revolting  office  of 
fiogging  usually  devolved,  influenced  by  him, 
were  about  the  gentlest-handed  boatswain's- 
mates  I  ever  saw  practice.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  in  another  and  a  very  different  mood.  Two 
blows  only  had  been  struck,  when  Somers,  with 
an  angry  rebuke  to  the  mate  for  not  doing  his 
duty,  snatched  the  cat  from  his  hand,  and  him- 
self lashed  the  culprit  with  a  ferocity  so  terribly 
effective,  that  Captain  Boyle,  a  merciful  and  just 
oflker,  instantly  remitted  half  the  number  of 
lashes,  and  the  man  was  rescued  from  the  un- 
sparing hands  of  the  vindictive  boatswain. 


Other  instances  of  the  intensity  of  affection 
glowing  within  the  stem  man's  breast  for  his 
comparatively  weak  and  deUcate  boy  manifested 
themselves.  Once  in  action,  when  the  lad,  dur- 
ing a  tumultuous  and  murderous  struggle  in  beat- 
ing off  a'  determmed  attempt  to  carry  the  sloop 
by  boarding,  chanced  t»  stittfflble  on  the  slippery 
deck,  he  was  overtaken  Mbro  he  could  recover 
himself,  and  involved  in  the  fierDe  assault  whibh 
at  the  forecastle  was  momently  successful.  I 
was  myself  hotly  engaged  in  another  part  of  the 
fight ;  but  attention  being  suddenly  c^ed  to 
the  forepart  of  the  ship  by  the  enemy's  tri- 
umphant shouts,  I  glanced  round  just  in  thne  to 
see  the  boatswain  leap,  with  the  yell  and  bound 
of  a  tiger,  into  the  nulcct  and  strike  right  and 
left  with  such  tremendous  ferocity  and  power 
as  instantly  to  check  the  advancing  rash.  Oar 
men  promptly  rallied,  and* the  deck  was  in  a 
few  minutes  cleared  of  every  living  foe  that 
had  recently  profaned  it.  Ally  Somers,  who  had 
received  a  rather  severe  flesh  wound,  and  fadnt- 
ed  from  loss  of  blood,  was  instantly  caught  up 
by  his  father,  and  carried  with  headlong  impa- 
tience below.  When  the  surgeon,  after  a  brief 
look  at  the  hurt,  said,  "  There  is  no  harm  done, 
Somers,"  the  high-strang  nerves  of  the  boat- 
swain gave  way,  and  he  feU  back  upon  a  locker, 
temporarily  prostrate  and  insensible  from  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling.  Several  times  I  was  an 
ilnintentional  auditor  of  scraps  of  conversation 
between  the  two  while  the  lad  was  on  the  sick- 
list,  firom  which  I  gathered  that  Ally  was  the 
sole  issue  of  a  marrii^e  which  had  left  bitter 
memories  in  the  mind  of  the  father;  but  whether 
arising  firom  the  early  death  of  hb  wife,  or  other 
causes,  I  did  not  ascertain.  Somers  was,  it  ap- 
peared a  native  of  the  west  of  England,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  had  received  a  much  better 
educati(m  than  usually  falls  to  individuals  of  his 
class. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Somers  and  his  son 
were,  with  thousands  of  others,  turned  adrift 
fmm  th6  royal  service.  Some  months  after  my 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  revenue- 
cutter,  I  chanced  to  meet  the  father  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Talton,  about  four  miles  out  of  South- 
ampton, on  thi  New  Forest  Road.  He  had,  I 
found  re-entered  the  navy,  but  chancing  to  re- 
ceive a  hurt  by  the  .friliing  of  a  heavy  block  on 
his  right  knee,  had  been  invalided  with  a  small 
pension,  upon  which  he  was  now  living  at  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot-  where  we  had 
accidentally  met.  Ally,  he  informed  me,  was 
the  skipper  of  a  small  craft,  trading  between 
Guernsey  and  Southaifipton.  There  was  little 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  man  except 
that  the  crippled  condition  of  his  leg  appeared 
to  have  had  an  effect  the  revierse  of  softening 
upon  his  stem  and  rugged  aspect  and  temper. 
When  paid  off  he  was,  I  knew,  entitled  to  a 
considerable  sum  in  prize-money,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  told  me  he  hi^  recently  re- 
ceived. 

About  two  months  after  this  meeting  with  the 
father  I  fell  in  with  the  son.  I  waf  strolling  at 
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abovlt  eleren  in  the  forenoon  along  the  front  of 
the  Southampton  cuftom-honte,  when  mj  eye 
feU  upon  a  joung  man  in  a  eeaman^e  dress, 
busily  engaged  with  three  others  in  loading  a 
cart  with  bundles  of  laths  which  had  bMn  landed 
shortly  before  from  a  small  vessel  alongside  the 
quay.  It  was  Afly  Somers  sure  enough ;  and 
so  much  improved  in  looks  since  I  last  saw  him, 
tkat  but  for  a  certain  air  of  fra^ty — inherited 
probably  from  his  mother — he  might  have  been 
pronounced  a  handsome  fine  young  fellow.  The 
laths,  upward  of  two  hundred  bundles,  which  he 
was  so  busily  assisting  to  cart,  he  had  brought 
from  Guernsey,  and  were  a  very  common  im- 
portation from  that  island :  Guernsey  possessing 
the  right  of  sending  its  owh  produce  customs 
firee  to  England,  a  slight  duty,  only  tantamount 
to  what  the  foreign  timber  of  which  the  laths 
were  made  would  have  been  liable  to,  was 
levied  upon  them,  and  this  was  ascertained  by 
th«  proper  officer  simply  measuring  the  length 
and  girth  of  the  bundles.  This  bad  been  d<me, 
and  the  laths  marked  as  **  passed.**  It  struck 
me  that  the  manner  of  Ally  Somers  was  greatly 
flurried  and  excited,  and  when  he  saw  me  ap- 
proaching, evidently  with  an  intention  to  accost 
him,  this  agitation  perceptibly  increased.  He 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  absolutely  trembled  with 
ill-concealed  apprehension.  '  He  was  somewhat 
re-assured  by  my  frank  salutation ;  and  after  a 
few  common-place  inquiries  I  wUked  away, 
evidently  to  his  great  relief,  and  he  with  his 
sailors  continued  their  eager  work  of  loading  the 
cart.  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  thou^  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  verf^  the  surmise  his  perturbed  and 
hurried  manner  excited.  Once  in  a  skirmish  on 
shore  his  &ther,  the  boatswain,  had  saved  my 
hfe  by  sending  a  timely  bullet  through  the  head 
of  a  huge  negro  who  held  me  for  the  moment 
at  hi<  mercy.  Besides  I  might  be  wrong  after 
all,  and  I  had  no  right  to  presume  that  the  officer 
who  had  passed  the  laths  had  not  made  a  suffi- 
cient examination  of  them.  The  flurry  of  the 
young  man  might  arise  from  physical  weakness 
and  the  severe  labor  he  was  perfo'rming  in  such 
hot  weather.  These  reasons,  or  more  truly  these 
excuses  for  doing  nothmg,  were  passing  tluough 
my  brain,  when  I  observed  the  hasty  approach 
of  the  collector  of  customs  himself  towsjrd  the 
cart,  followed  by  several  of  his  subordinates. 
Young  Somers  saw  him  as  quickly  as  I  did^  and 
the  young  man*s  first  impulse,  it  was  quite  plain, 
was  flight.  A  thought,  no  doubt,  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  such  an  attempt  arrested  his  steps, 
•nd  he  stood  quaking  with  terror  by  the  side  of 
Che  cart,  his  right  hand  grasping  for  support  at 
one  of  the  wheel-spokes. 

**  One  of  you  lend  me  a  knife,*'  said  the  col- 
lector, addressing  the  officers  of  customs. 

A  knife  was  quickly  opened  and  handed  to 
him :  he  severed  the  strong  cords  which  bound 
one  of  the  bundles  of  laths  together,  and  they 
flew  asunder,  disclosing  a  long  tin  tube  of  con- 
siderable diameter,  closely  rammed  with  toi  acco ! 
AU  the  other  bundles  contained  a  similar  de- 


posit ;  and  so  large  was  the  quantity  of  the 
heavily-taxed  weed  thus  unexpectedly  inade  law- 
ful prixe  of,  that  a  profit,  I  was  assured,  of  not 
less  than  £500  or  £600  would  have  been  made 
by  the  audacious  smuggler  had  he  succeeded  in 
his^  bold  and  ingenious  attempt.  The  ends  of 
the  bundles  had  been  filled  up  with  short  pieces 
of  lath,  so  that,  except  by  the  process  now 
adopted,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  that  the 
cargo  was  not  bond  fide  what  it  had  been  de- 
clared to  be.  The  penalties  to  which  Somers 
had  rendered  himself  liable  were  immense,  the 
vessel  also  was  forfeited,  and  the  unfortunate 
young  man's  liberty  at  tb<>  mercy  of  the  crown. 
He  looked  the  very  picti.r^  of  despair,  and  I  felt 
assured  that  ruin,  utter  and  complete,  had  fallen 
upon  him. 

He  was  led  off  in  custody,  and  had  gone 
some  doxen  paces  when  he  stopped  shortly, 
appeared  to  make  some  request  to  the  officers 
1^  whom  he  was  escorted,  and  then  turning 
round,  intimated  by  a  suppUcatdry  gesture  that 
he  wished  to  spedk  to  me.  I  drew  near,  and 
at  my  request  the  officers  fell  back  out  of  hear- 
ing. He  was  so  utteriy  prostrated  by  the  calamity 
by  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  overtaken, 
that  he  could  not  for  several  moments  speak  in- 
telligibly. I  felt  a  good  deal  concerned  for  so 
mere  a  boy,  and  one  too  so  entirely  unfitted  by 
temperament  and  nerve  to  carry  throu^  such 
desperate  enterprises,  or  bear  up  against  thdr 
failure. 

"  This  is  a  bad  business,**  I  s^ ;  *'  but  the 
venture  has  not,  I  trust,  been  made  with  your 
own  or  your  fiither*s  money  V* 

'*  Every  penny  of  it,'*  he  replied,  in  a  diy, 
feinting  voice,  **  was  our  own.  Father  lent  me 
all  his  prixe-money»  and  we  are  both  miserable 
beggars." 

**  What  in  the  name  of  madness  could  induce 
you  to  venture  yOur  all  upon  a  single  throw  in 
so  hazardous  a  game  t** 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  went  on  hurriedly  to  say 
in  the  same  feeble  and  trembling  tone  ;  **  I  am 
viot  fitted  for  a  sea-life — not  strong,  not  hardy 
enough.  I  longed  for  a  quiet,  peaceful  home 
ashore.  A  hope  of  one  offered  itself  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Richard  Sylvester,  a  miller 
near  Ealing.  He  is  a  good  man,  but  griping  as 
&r  as  money  is  concerned.  I  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  his  eldest  daughter  Maria ;  and  he  cmi- 
sented  to  our  union,  and  to  taking  me  as  a  part- 
ner in  his  business,  if  I  could  pay  down  five 
hundred  pounds.  I  was  too  eager  to  wait  long ; 
besides  I  thought  that  perhaps--but  it  boots  not 
to  speak  of  that  now  ;  I  set  more  than  life  upon 
this  cast ;  I  have  lost,  and  am  now  bankrupt  of 
resource  or  hope !  Will  you  break  this  news 
to  my  father,  and  see-—"  His  remaining  firm- 
ness gave  way  as  the  thought  he  would  have 
uttered  struggled  to  his  lips,  and  the  meek 
hearted  young  man  burst  into  tears,  and  wept 
piteously  like  a  girl.  A  number  of  persons 
were  collecting  round  us,  and  I  gent'y  urged 
him  to  walk  on  to  the  custom-house.  A  few 
minutes  afterward  I  leA  him  there,  with  a  pro- 
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mise  to  comply  with  his  rsqnest  without  de- 
Uy. 

I  found  John  Somen  at  home,  and  had  fcaice- 
\j  uttered  twenty  woidt  when  he  jumped  at  once 
at  the  true  conclusion. 

"Out  with  it,  sir!'*  exclaimed  the  steel- 
nerved  man.  "  But  you  need  not ;  I  see  it  all. 
Ally  has  failed — the  tobacco  has  been  seized — 
and  he  is  in  prison.'* 

Spite  of  himself  his  breath  came  thick  and 
short,  and  he  presently  added  with  a  fierce  burft, 
while  a  glance  of  fire  leaped  from  his  eyes; 
**  He  has  been  betrayed,  and  I  think  I  know  by 
whom." 

*'  Your  su^icion  that  he  has  been  informed 
against  is  very  likely  correct,  but  you  will,  I 
think,  have  some  difiSculty  in  ascertaining  by 
whom.  The  custom-house  authorities  are  care- 
ful not  to  allow  the  names  of  their  informants 
to  leak  through  theix  office-doors." 

^  I  would  find  him  were  he  hidden  bi  the 
centre  of  the  earth !"  rejoined  the  ex-boatswain 
with  another  vengeful  outcry  which  startled  (me 
like  an  explosioh.  **Bttt,"  added  the  strong 
and  fierce-willed  man  after  a  fow  moments'  si- 
lence, "  it's  useless  prating  of  the  matter  like  a 
wench.  We  must  part  company  at  once.  I 
thank  you,  sir,  and  will  tell  Ally  you  have  call- 
ed." I  mentioned  the  other. request  made  by 
his  son.  *'  That  u  a  rotten  plank  to  hold  by," 
he  said.  "Ally's  chance  is  over  there,  and  it 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  call  on  the  old 
man ;  his  resolutipn  is  hard  and  unyielding  as 
his  own  millstones.  Maria  Sylvester  is  gone 
with  the  five  hundred  pounds  her  father  bargain- 
ed for ;  and  the  girl's  tears,  if  she  shed  any,  will 
soon  be  dry.  I  warned  Ally  of  the  peril  of 
steering  his  course  in  life  by  the  deceptive  light^ 
of  woman's  capricious  smiles  and  vanities  ;  but 
he,  poor,  flexile,  gentle-minded  boy,  heeded  me 
not.  I  may  not  longer  delay :  he  will  be  anx- 
ious to  see  me.     Good-day,  sir." 

The  consequence  which  I  chiefly  feared  came 
to  pass,  even  more  speedily  than  I  had  appre- 
hended. It  being  impossible  to  liquidate  the 
penalties  incurred.  Ally  Somers  was  imprisoned 
as  a  crown  debtor ;  and  at  that  period,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  now,  revenue  penalties 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  insolvent-cour|  sched- 
ules. The  prospect  of  an  indefinite  term  of  im- 
prisonment, with  other  causes  of  grief  and  de- 
pression, biroke  down  the  always  fragile  health 
of  the  prisoner,  and  he  died,  ere  yet  his^  youth 
was  well  begun,  after  about  six  months'  confine- 
ment only. 

The  tidings  were  brought  me  by  the  old  man 
himself.  I  was  seated  in  the  cabin  of  the  Rote 
cutter  when  it  was  announced  that  John  Somers 
was  alongside  in  a  boat,  and  wished  to  see  me. 
I  directed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  come 
aboard,  and  presently  the  old  man,  with  despair 
visible  in  every  line  of  his  countenance,  in  eveiy 
glance  of  his  restless,  flaming  eyes,,  entered  the 
cabin. 

"  I  am  come  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  Ally  is 
dead." 


"  I  was  somewhat  prepared  for  this  bad  news. 
Mr.  Somers,"  I  answered.  "It's  hard  upon 
you,  but  it  should  be  bravely  borne  with." 

He  laughed  strangely.  "  To  be  sure,  to  be 
sure,"  he  said,  "that  is  wise  counsel — very 
wise ;  but  that  which  I  want  now  more  than 
wise  counsel  is  ten  pounds — ten  pounds,  which 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  repajr*** 

"  Ten  pounds !" 

"  Yes :  you  may  remember  that  I  once  saved 
your  life.  If  that  piece  of  service  was  worth 
the  sum  I  have  mentioned,  you  can  now  dis- 
charge the  obligation.  I  have  parted  with 
every  thing,  and  Ally's  last  prayer  was  to  be 
buried  beside  his —  Beside  a  grave,  an  early 
and  untimely  one,  like  his  own,  many  miles 
away.". 

"I  understand;  it  is  a  natural  and  pious 
wish,  and  you  shall  have  the  money." 

"  Thank  you.  The  funeral  over,  I  have  but 
one  more  thing  to  do  in  life,  and  that  is  to  assist 
you  in  securing  Cocquerel  while  running  one  of 
his  most  valuable  cargoes." 

"Cocquerel,  the  Gucmseyman  you  mean!" 

**  Ay,  so  he  calls  himself;  but  I  &ncy  he  at 
one  tim^  hailed  from  another  port.  He  is  the 
man  who  sold  Ally's  secret  to  the  revenue-offi- 
cers !" 

"  Are  you  sure !"  ^ 

"  As  death !  He  was  AHy's  only  confidant, 
and  Ally's  father  is  now  in  Cocquerers  confi- 
dence. It  is  but  natural,"  added  Somers,  and  a 
bitter,  deadly  sneer  curled  his  ashy  lips — "  it  is 
but  natural,  you  know,  that  I  should  be  eager 
to  assist  in  pillaging  a  government  which  caged 
my  son,  and  held  bun  under  its  iron  bars  till  life 
had  fled.  Cocquerel  understands  this,  and  trusts 
me  fully ;  but  that  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand, know,  or  suspect,"  continued  the  fierce 
old  man,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whjsper,  and 
leaning  forward  with  his  foce  close  to  mine,  "is 
that  John  Somers  has  found  out  vAo  it  was  that 
•old  his  boy's  lifo!  Did  he  know  that,  and 
know  me  too,  there  would  be  sounder  sleepers 
than  he  in  these  dark  nights." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1" 

"Nothing  more,  of  course,"  he  replied  in  a 
more  checked  and  guarded  tone,  "  than  to  retort 
the  trick  he  played  Ally  something  after  his 
own  fashion." 

. "  That  is  a  fair  revenge  enough,  and  I'll  not 
balk  you.    Now,  then,  for  your  plan." 

Various  details  were  discussed,  and  it  was 
settled  that  on  that  day-week  Somers  was 
again  to  communicate  with  me.  He  then  took 
leava 

At  the  app<Hnted  time  Somers  returned,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  high  but  ffighty  spirits. 
Every  thing  was,  he  said,  ananged,  and  success 
all  but  certain.  His  scheme  was  then  canvass- 
ed and  finally  agreed  upon,  and  he  again  lefl  the 
vessel. 

The  arrangement  for  the  surjmse  and  capture 
of  Cocquerel  was  this : — ^That  notorious  smug- 
gler intended  nmning  a  large  cargo  on  the  coast 
of  Dorsetshire,  on  the  noiUi  of  Portia^,  at  a 
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place  where  the  clifTi  are  high,  precipitous,  and 
abrupt,  and  at  that  time  reiy  inefficiently  watch- 
ed by  the  shore-force.  Near  the  spot  selected 
is  or  was  a  kind  of  cavern  worn  bf  the  action 
of  the  sea  in  the  chalky  stratunn  which  at  neap- 
tides  was  partially  dry,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
enterprise  Would  efieetually  conceal  a  boat  from' 
the  obserration  of  any  one  who  did  not  actually 
peer  .in  directly  at  its  mouth.  Coequerel  was 
to  leave  Guernsey  the  next  day  in  a  large  boa£, 
with  two  lug-saUs,  but  chiefly  depending  for 
speed  upon  its  sweeps.  It  was  calculated  that 
he  would  reach  his  destination  about  midnig^. 
Somers  had  undertaken  the  duty  of  sh6re-signal^ 
man,  and  if  danger  were  -apprehended,  was  to 
warn  the  smugglers  that  hawks  were  abroad  by 
burning  a  blue-light.  The  manner  of  nmning 
the  cargo  was  to  be  this : — Somen  was  provided 
with  a  windlass  and  sufficient  length  of  rope, 
with  a  kind  of  rope-cradle*  at  the  end  of  it,  in 
which  a  man  could  ait,  or  a  couple  of  kegs  be 
slung,  to  reach  the  boat.  The  windlass  he  was 
to  secure  firmly  at  the  edge  of  the  di0i  and  two 
or  three  of  the  men  having  been  drawn  up,  other 
windlasses  were  to  be  fixed,  by  means  of  which 
it  was  calculated  that  in  about  half  an  hour  the 
entire  cargo  would  be  safely  carried  off  by  the 
carts  which  Somers  had  undertaken  to-  have 
ready  on  the  spot.  The  signal  for  our  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  action,  the  positive  old  man 
persisted,  should  be  thai  agreed  upon  for  the 
warning  of  the  smuggiers^-ih^  sudden  ignitkm 
of  a  blue-light.  This  did  not  seem  the  cleverest 
possible  mode  of  procedure ;  but  as  the  cavern 
in  which  we  were  to  conceal  ourselves  was  but 
a  few  yards  norUkPrard  of  the  spot  mariced  out 
for  the  landing,  and  Somers  promised  he  would 
only  give  the  signal  when  the  smugglers  were 
in  full  woik,  I  had  little  fear  that,  if  other  acci- 
dents did  not  capsize  our  scheme,  they  would  be 
able  to  escape  us. 

The  next  afternoon  the  largest  boat  belonging 
to  the  Rose  was  fully  manned ;  and  leaving  the 
cutter  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  Southampton^ 
river  just  above  Calshot,  we  pulled  with  the  tide 
— ^for  there  was  but  a  li^ht  air,  and  that  favor- 
able for  the  smugglers,  not  for  us — lo  our  hiding- 
place,  which  we  reached  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

The  houra  erept  very  slowly  and  dismally 
away,  amid  the  darkness  and  hoarse  echoes  and 
moanings  of  the  cavern,  into  which  the  sea  and 
wind,  which  were  gradually  rising,  dashed  and 
howled  with,  much  and  increasmg  violence. 
Occasional  peeps  at  my  watch,  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  carefully  shaded  seaward,  warned  us 
that  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  one  o'clock  had  passed, 
without  bringing  the  friends  we  so  anxiously 
expected,  and  fears  of  ultimate  disappointment 
were  chilling  us  far  more  than  the  cold  night- 
breeze,  when  a  man  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  said 
in  a  whisper  that  he  could  hear  the  dash  of 
oars. 

We  all  instantly  listened  with  eager  atten- 
tion ,  but  it  was  not  till  we  had  brought  the  boat 
to  the  entrance  of  the  opening  that  the  man's  as- 


sertion was  verified.  There  it  was  clear  enough ; 
and  the  near  approach  of  a  large  boat,  with  the 
regular  jerk  of  the  oars  or  sweeps,  was  distinct- 
ly audible.  The  loud,  clear  hail  of  their  shore- 
signalman,  answered  by  the  "  AH  right",  of  the 
smugglers,  left  no  doubt  that  the  expected  prey 
was  within  our  grasp;  and  I  had  a  mind  to 
pounce  upon  them  at  once,  but  was  withheld  by 
a  promise  which  I  had  been  obliged  several 
times  to  repeat,  that  I  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances do  so  tin  the  signal-flame  sent  its 
light  over  the  waters. 

As  soon  as  the  noise  and  bustle  of  laying  in 
the  sweeps,  lowering  the  sails,  and  unstepping 
the  masts,  had  subsided,  we  heard  Somers  hail 
the  boat,  and  insist  that  the  captain  should  come 
up  before  any  of  the  others,  as  there  was  a  dif- 
ficulty about  the  carts  which  he  alone  could  set- 
tle, The  rei^y'  was  a  growl  of  assent,  and  we 
could  hear  by  the  click  of  the  check  to  the  cog- 
wheel of  the  windlass  that  Somers  was  paying 
out  the  sope.  Presently  Cocquerel  was  heard 
to  get  into  the  cradle  I  have  spoken  of^  to  which 
a  Ihie  vras  fastened  in  order  to  steady  his  ascent 
from  below.  The  order  was  given  to  turn 
away,  an^  the  renewed  dick,  click,  announced 
that  he  was  ascending  the  lace  of  the  cliff.  I 
could  hardly  comprehend  this  manoeuvre,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  the  escape  of  the  man  we 
were  the  most  anxious  to  secure,  and  the  order 
to  shove  off  was  jutt  on  my  lips  when  a  power- 
ful blue-light  flamed  suddenly  forth,  accompanied 
by  a  fierce  but  indistinct  shout,  or  roar  rather, 
from  Somers.  The  men  replied  by  a  loud  cheer, 
and  we  shot  smartly  out ;  but  having,  to  avoid 
a  line  of  reef^  ta  row  in  a  straight  direction  for 
about  a  cable's  length,  the  smugglers,  panic- 
stricken  and  bewildered  as  they  were,  had  Gme 
to  get  way  upon  their  lugger,  and  were  plying 
their  sweeps  with  desperate  energy  before  the 
revenue-boat  was  foirly  turned  in  direct  pursuit. 
The  frantic  efibrt  to  escape  was  vain,  and  so  was 
the  still  more  frantic  effort  at  resistance  offered 
when  we  ran  idongeide.  We  did  not  hurt  them 
much ;  one  or  two  were  knocked  down  by  the 
sailors*  brass-butted  pistols ;'  and  after  bein^  se- 
cured, they  had  leisure  to  vent  their  rage  in 
polyglot  curses,  part  French,  part  Engtish,  and 
part  Guernsey  patois^  and  I  to  look  round  and 
see  what  had  become  of  Cocquerel. 

The  blue-light  still  shed  a  livid  radi^oe  all 
around,  and  to  my  inexpressible  horror  and  dis- 
may, I  saw  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  sus- 
pended in  the  rope  cradle,  within  about  a  fath- 
om's length  of  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  upon  which 
Somers  was  standing  and  gazing  at  his  victim 
with  looks  of  demoniac  rage  and  triumph.  The 
deadly  trap  contrived  by  the  inexorable  old  nuui 
was  instantly  apparent,  and  to  CocquerePs  fren- 
zied screams  for  help  I  replied  by  shouting  to 
him  to  cut  himself  loose  at  once,  as  his  only 
chance,  for  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  gleamed  dis- 
tinctly m  the  hands  of  Somers. 

"  Lieutenant  Wameford,"  cried  the  exulting 
maniac — ^he  was  nothing  less — *'  I  have  caught 
this  Cocquerel  nicely  for  you — got  him  swing- 
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ing  here  in  the  prettiest  cradle  he  was  ever 
rocked  in  in  his  life— ^Ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

*'  Cut  loose  at  once  !''  I  again  shouted  ;  and 
the  men,  as  terribly  impressed  as  myself,  with 
the  horror  of  the  wretched  smuggler's  position, 
swept  the  boat  rapidly  toward  the  spot.  "  Som- 
ers,  if  you  shoot  that  man  you  shall  die  on  the 
gallows." 

"Cut  himself  loose,  do  you  say,  lieutenant  1" 
screamed  Somers,  heedless  of  my  last  observa- 
tibn.  "  He  can't !  He  has  no  knife — ha !  ha  ! 
ha !  And  if  he  had,  this  pistol  would  be  swifter 
than  that ;  but  VW  cut  him  loose  ptesently,  never 
fear.  Look  here,  Jacques  Cocquerel,"  he  con- 
tinued laying  himself  flat  down  on  the  cUfT,  and 
stretching  his  right  arm  over  it  till  the  mouth  of 
his  pistol  was  within  a  yard  of  Cocquerel's  head, 
"  this-  contains  payment  in  full  for  your  kindness 
to  Ally  Somers — a  debt  which  I  could  in  no  other 
manner  completely  repay." 

"  At  this  moment  the  blue-light  suddenly  ex- 
pired, and  we  were  involved  in  what  by  contrast 
was  total  darkness.  We  could  still,  however, 
hear  the  frantic  laughter  and  exulting  gibes  of 
the  merciless  old  man  in  answer  to  Cocquerel's 
shrieking  appeals  for  mercy ;  and  afler  a  while, 
when  the  figures  of  the  two  men  had  become 
partially  visible,  we  could  distingubh  the  words, 
**  One,  two,  three,"  followed  by  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  and  a  half  minute  afterward  a  dark  body 
shot  down  the  white  face  of  the  cliff,  and  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  waters ! 

The  body  of  Cocquerel  never  reappeared,  and 
the  only  tidings  I  ever  heard  of  Somers  were 
contained  in  the  following  paragraph  which  I 
read  some  years  afterward  in  the  **  Hampshire 
Telegraph,"  a  journal  at  that  time  published  at 
Portsmouth : 

"  The  body  of  an  aged,  wretched  man  was 
found  frozen  to  death  in  the  church-yard  on 
Wednesday  morning  last,  near  tWo  adjoining 
graves,  one  of  which,  that  of  Alice  Maynard,  re- 
calls the  painful  circumstances  connected  with 
the  sad  story  of  the  death  of  that  ill-fated,  and, 
as  we  believe,  entirely  innocent  person.  At  the 
inquest  holden  on  Friday^  it  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  deceased  is  John  May- 
nard, who,  afler  bis  wife^s  untimely  death,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Somerd,  and  was,  we  believe, 
the  person  who  shot  a  French  smuggler,  with 
whom  he  had  quareled.  At  the  back  of  the  Isle  bf 
Wight,  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances, 
about  seven  years  ago.  He  was  buried  in  the 
grave  that  contains  the  body  of  his  son,  John 
Alice  Maynard,  which  was  Interred  there  short- 
ly before  the  commission  of  the  homicide  just 
alluded  to.  There  has  never  been  to  our  knowl- 
edge any  regular  investigatbn  of  that  affair,  but 
we  believe  that  then,  as  before,  Maynard*s  pistol 
was  pointed  by  a  frantic  and  causeless  jealousy." 
^Plymouth  Paper. 1 

There  are  several  mistakes  sufficiently  obvious 
to  the  reader  in  this  paragraph,  but  of  the  main 
fact  that  John  Somers,  alias  Maynard,  perished 
as  described  in  the  Devonshire  journal,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.    ' 


MISERS. 

BY  r.  SOMNEK  MBKKTWIATHEB. 

SOME  years  ago  there  lived  in  Marseilles  an 
old  man  of  the  name  of  Guyot ;  he  was  known 
to  every  inhabitant,  and  every  urchin  in  the  streets 
could  point  Mm  out  as  a  niggard  in  his  dealings, 
and  a  wretch  of  the  utmost  penury  in  his  habits 
of  life.  From  his  boyhood,  this  old  man  had 
lived  in  the  city  of  Marseilleb;  itnd,  although  the 
people  treated  him  with  scorn  and  disgust,  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  leave  it.  When  he  walked 
the  streets  he  was  followed  by  a  crowd'  of  bojrs, 
who,  hating  him  as  a  grasping  miser,  hooted  him 
vociferously,  insulted  him  with  the  coarsest  epi- 
thets, and  sometimes  annoyed  him  by  casting 
stones  and  filth  at  his  person.  There  was  no 
one  to  speak  a  kind  word  in  his  favor,  no  one  to 
bestow  an  act  of  friendship,  or  a  nod  of  recogni- 
tion upon  Guyot.  He  was  regarded  by  all  as  sn 
avaricious,  griping  okl  miser,  whose  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  the  hoarding  up  of  gold.  At  last 
this  object  of  universal  scorn  died,  and  it  was 
found  that,  by  his  parsimony,  he  had  amassed  an 
ample  fortune.  What  was  the  surprise  of  Ids 
executors,  on  opening  his  will,  to  find  these*  re- 
markable words:  ** Having  observed,  from  my 
infancy,  that  the  poor  of  Marseilles  are  ill-sup- 
plied with  water,  which  can  only  be  procured  at 
a  great  price,  I  have  cheerfully  labored  the  whole 
of  my  life  to  procure  for  them  this  great  blessing, 
and  I  direct  that  the  whole  of  my  property  shall 
be  expended  in  building  an  aqueduct  for  their 
use !" 

When  it  was  proposed  to  build  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital; many  benevolent  individuals  volunteered  to 
solicit  contributions  by  calling  Upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  London.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  went 
I  to  a  small  house  in  an  impoverished  neighbor- 
hood \  for  the  pence  of  the  poor  were  solicited  as 
well  as  the  pounds  of  the  rich.  The  door  was 
open,  and,  as  they  drew  nigh,  they  overheard  an 
old  man  scolding  his  female  servant  for  having 
thrown  away  a  match,  only  one  end  of  whtch  had 
been  used.  Although  so  trivial  a  matter,  the 
master  appeared  to  be  much  enraged,  and  the 
collectors  remained  some  time  outside  the  cloor, 
before  the  old  man  had  finished  his  angry  lecture. 
When  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  somewhat  sub- 
dued, they  entered,  and,  presenting  themselves 
to  this  strict  observer  of  fragality  and  saving, 
explained  the  object  of  their  application;  but 
they  did  not  anticipate  much  success.  The 
miser,  however,  for  such  he  was  reputed  in  the 
neighborhood,  no  sooner  understood  their  object, 
than  he  opened  a  closet,  and  bringing  forth  a 
well-filled  bag,  counted  therefrom  four  hundred 
guineas,  which  he  presented  to  the  astonished 
applicants.  They  expressed  their  surprise  and 
thankfulness,  and  could  not  refrain  from  telling 
the  old  gentleman  that  they  had  overheard  his 
quarrel  with  his  domestic,  and  how  little  they 
expected,  in  consequence,  to  have  met  with  such 
munificence  from  him.  **  Gentlfemen,"  replied 
the  old  man,  "your  surprise  is  occasioned  by  my 
care  of  a  thing  of  such  little  consequence ;  but  I 
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keep  my  house,  and  save  my  money  in  my  own 
way ;  my  parsimony  enables  me  to  bestow  more 
liberally  on  charity.  With  regard  to  benevolent 
donations,  you  may  always  expect  most  from 
prudent  people  who  keep  their  own  accounts, 
and  who  pay  attention  to  trifles." 

Audley  was  a  celebrated  miser  of  the  time  of 
the  Stuarts ;  he  amassed  his  wealth  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles,  and  flourished  amazmg- 
ly  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  Audley 
was  originally  a  clerk,  with  only  six  shillings  a 
week  salary,  and  yet  out  of  this  scanty  sum  he 
managed  to  save  more  than  half  His  dinner 
seldom  cost  him  any  thing,  for. he  gener^ly 
made  some  excuse  to  dine  with  his  master's 
clients ;  and,  as  to  his  other  meals,  a  crust  of 
bread  or  a  dry  biscuit  was  regarded  as  fare  suffi- 
cient after  an  ample  dinner.  In  one  circumstance ' 
he  was  somewhat  different  from  other  misers :  he 
was  clean,  if  not  neat,  in  his  outward  appearance* 
But  he  was  thus  scrupulous  in  his  apparel  from 
principle ;  for  Audley  often  asserted,  that,  to  be 
thrifty,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  some  respect  to 
such  matters.  He  was  remarkably  industrious, 
eren  when  a  young  man.  At  an  age  when  others 
were  seeking  pleasure,  he  was  busy  in  lending 
out,  and  increasing  his  early  savings.  He  was 
always  ready  to  woik  when  the  usual  hours  of 
business  were  over,  and  would  willingly  sit  up 
the  whole  night  to  obtain  some  trifling  remunera- 
tion. He  was  never  al>oye  soliciting  trifles,  and 
touching  his  hat  to  his  master's  clients.  So  rigid 
was  he  in  his  economy,  and  so  usurious  in  his 
dealings,  thai  in  four  years,  during  which  time, 
however,  he  had  never  received  more  than  a 
salary  of  six  or  «ight  shillings  a  week,  he  man- 
aged to  save  and  amass  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  salary  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  sold  for  sixty  pounds,  and  after 
a  whilst  having  made  up  six  hundred  poufids 
in  all,  he  lent  the  whole  to  a  noblemaa  for  an 
annuity  of  ninety-six  pounds  for  nineteen  yeass, 
which  annuity  was  secured  upon  property  pro- 
ducing eight  hundred  a  year.  The  nobleman 
soon  died,  and  his  heir  neglected  to  pay  the  an- 
nuity. Audley  had  execution  upon  the  property, 
and  by  legal  trickery,  in  which  he  was  well  versed, 
he  managed  to  obtain,  in  the  way  of  fines  and 
forfeitures,  about  four  thousand  pounds*  profit 
upon  his  original  six  hundred.  His  master  being 
one  of  the  clerks  oi  the  Compter,  Audley  had 
many  opportunities  of  practicing  his  disreputable 
cunning,  and  of  obtaining  vftst  sums  by  deluding 
insolvent  debtors,  and  in  deceiving  their  creditors. 
He  would  buy  bad  debts  for  a  mere  trifle,  and 
afterward  compound  with  the  poor  insolvent. 
One  instance  of  his  avarice  and  villainy  is  so 
curious,  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  giving  the 
anecdote  to  our  readers.  A  tradesman,  named 
Miller,  unfortunately  got  into  arrears  with  his 
merchant,  whose  name  was  White.  Many  fruit- 
less applications  were  made  for  the  debt,  and  at 
last  Miller  was  sued  by  the  merchant  for  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  He  was  unable  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  was  declared  insolvent.  Aud- 
ley goes  to  White,  and  oflfers  him  forty  pounds 


for  the  debt,  which  the  merchant  gladly  accepts. 
He  then  goes  to  Miller,  and  undertokes  to  obtain 
his  quittance  of  the  debt  for  fifty  pounds,  upon 
condition  that  he  entered  into  a  bond  to  pay  for 
the  accommodati<ln.  The  drowning  man  catches 
at  a  straw,  and  the  insolvent,  vrith  many  protes- 
tations of  thanks,  «ageriy  signs  a  contract  which, 
without  consideration,  he  regarded-  as  one  so 
light,  and  so  easy  in  its  terms,  as  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  promptings  of  benevolence  and  friend- 
ship could  only  actuate  his  voluntary  benefadtor. 
The  contract  was,  that  he  should  pay  to  Audley 
sotae  time  within  twenty  years  fit)m  that  time, 
one  penny  progressively  doubled,'  on  the  first  day 
of  twenty  consecutive  months ;  and,  in  case  he 
failed  to  fulfiH  these  ea^  terms,  he  was  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Thus  acquitted 
of  his  debt  of  two  hundred  pounds,  Miller  ar- 
ranged with  the  rest  of  his  creditors,  and  again 
commenced  business.  Fortune  turned,  and  he 
participated  liberally  in  her  smiles.  Every  month 
added  largely  to  his  trade,  and  at  la^  he  became 
firmly  eftablished.  Two  or  three  yeaA  after 
signing  the  almost  forgotten  contract.  Miller  was 
accosted  one  fine  morning  in  October  by  old  Aud- 
ley, whb  politely  demanded  the  first  installment 
of  the  agreement.  With  a  smile,  and  many  re- 
newed expressions  of  thankfubess,  the  hopeful 
tradesman  paid  his  penny.  On  the  .first  of  the 
succeeding  month,  Audley  again  called,  and  de- 
manded twopence,  and  was  as  pohtely  satisfied 
as  before.  On  the  fitst  of  December,  he  received 
a  groat ;  the  first  of  February,  one  «hilling  and 
fourpenee.  Still  Miller  did  not  see  through  ihe 
artifice,  but  paid  him  with  a  gracious  smile; 
perhaps,  however,  there  was  something  cynical 
in  the  look  of  Audley  as  he  left  the  shop  this 
time,  for  the  poor  tradesman's  Suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  he  put  his  pen  to  paper,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  years  before,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  his  subsequent  payments.  Header,  what  think 
you  would  have  been  the  amount  of  the  payment 
due  on  the  first  of  the  twentieth  month  1  What 
sum,  think  ye,  the  liule  penny  had  become  1  No 
less  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds !  And  what  was  the  aggregate  sum  of 
all  these  twenty  monthly  payments  t  Why,  the 
enormous  sum  of  four  tho«sand  -three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  three- 
pence-? It  sounds  incredible ;  but,  if  you  think 
it  a  fable,  do  as  Miller  did,  and. reckon  for  your- 
selves. Of  course  Miller  refused  the  payment 
of  his  bond,  and  forfeited  five  hundred  pounds 
by  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  the  miser. 

Vandille  is  one  of>the  most  remarkable  char- 
acters, as  a  miser,  that  b  to  be  found  among  the 
eccentric  biographies  of  France.  His  riches  were 
immense,  and  his  avarice  and  parsimony  extreme. 
He  hired  a  miserable  garret  in  one  of  the  most 
obscure  parts  of  Paris,  and  paid  a  poor  woman 
a  sou  a  xlay  to  wait  upon  him.  Excepting  once 
a  week,  his  diet  was  never  varied ;  bread  and 
milk  fer  breakfast ;  the  same  for  dinner,  and  the 
same  for  supper,  all  the  week  round.  On  a  Sun- 
day he  ventured  to  indulge  in  a  glass  of  sour 
wine,  and  he  strove  to  satisfy  the  compunctions 
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of  conscience  by  bestowing,*  in  charity,  a  farthing 
eveiy  Sabbath.  This  munificence,  wfaichincurred 
.an  expenditure  of  one  shilling  and  a  penny  per 
annum,  he  carefully  noted  down ;  and  just  be- 
fore his  death  he  found,  with  some  degree  of 
regret,  that  during  his  life  he  had  disbursed  no 
less  than  forty-three  shiliings  and  fouipence. 
Fort3^three  shillings  and  fourpence-l  prodigious 
generosity  for  the  richest  man  in  France !  Van- 
dille  had  been  a  magistrate  at  Boulogne,  and 
while  in  that  oflice  he  partly  maintained  himself, 
free  of  cost,  by  ctmstituting  himself  milk-taster 
general  at  the  market.  He  would  munch  his 
scrap  of  bread,  and  wash  it  down  with  these 
gratuitous  draughts.  -  By  such  parsimonious  ar- 
tifices, and  a  most  penurious  course  of  life,  he 
succeeded  in  amassing  an'enormous  fortune,  and 
was  in  a  position  to  lend  yast  sums  of  money  to  the 
French  government.  When  he  had  occasion  to 
journey  from  Boulogne  to  Parisf  he  avoided  the 
expence  of  coach-fore  by  proceedihg  on  foot ;  and, 
lest  he  should  be  robbed,  he  never  carried  more 
than  threepence  in  his  pocket,  although  he  had 
a  disianee  of  a  hundred  and  -thirty  mUes  before 
him.  If  he* found  this  sum  insufilicient,  he  would 
profoss  poverty,  a.^  beg  from  the  pa^iengers  on 
the  road  a  trifle  to  help  him  on.  In  the  year 
1735,  Vandille,  the  miser,  w^  woith  nearly  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds !  He  used  to  boast 
that  this  vast  accumulation  sprang  from  a  single 
shilling.  The  winter  of  the  year  1734  had  been 
very  cold  and  bitter,  and  the  miser  felt  inclined 
to  purchase  a  little  extra  fuel  in  the  summer 
time,  to  provide,  to  Bome  extent,  against  the  like 
severity  in  the  ensuing  winter.  He  heard  a  man 
pass  the  street  with  w6od  to  sell ;  he  haggled  for 
an  unc6nsdonable  time  about  the  price,  and  at 
last  completed  his  bargain,  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate.  Avarice  had  made  the  miser  dishonest,  and 
he  stole  from  the  poor  woodman  several  logs.  In 
his  eagerness  to  carry  ^m  away,  and  hule  his 
ill-gotten  store,  he  overheated  his  blood,  and  pro- 
duced a  fever.  For  the  .first  time  in  his  life,  he 
sent  for  a  surgeon.-  **I  wish  to  be-bltd,"  said 
he ;  "  what  is  your  <iharge !"  "  Half  a  Kvre," 
was  the  reply.  The  demand  was  deemed  ex- 
tortionate, and  the  surgeon  was  dismissed.  He 
then  sent  for  an  if>othecary,  but  he  was  also 
considered  too  high;  and  he^at  last  sent  for  a 
poor  bari>er,  who  agreed  to  open  the  vein  for 
threepence  a  time.  *'But,  friend,"  Said  the 
cautious  miser,  *'  how  often  vrill  it  ^  requisite 
to  bleed  me  V*  "  Three  times,"  replied  the  bar- 
ber. "  Three  times !  and  pray,  what  quantity 
of  blood  do  you  intend  to  take  from  m'e  at  each 
operation  1"  "'About  eight  ounces  each  time," 
was  the  answer.  **  Let  me  see^"  said  the  poa^ 
lessor  of  three-quarters  of  a  miUion,  **  that  will 
be  tiinepence ;  too  much ;  too  much !  I  have 
determined  to  go  a  cheaper  way  to  work  \  take 
the  whole  twenty-four  ounces  at  once,  and  that 
wiU  save  me  sixpence."  The  barber  remon- 
strated, but  the  miser  was  firm ;  he  was  certain, 
he  SMd,  that  the  baiber  was  only  desirous  to  ex- 
tort an  extra  sixpence,  and  he  would  not  submit 
to  such  scandalous  imposition.     His  vdn  was 


opened,  and  four-aod-twenty  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  him.  In  a  few  days,  Vandille 
the  miser  was  no  more.  The  saviifgs  of  his  life, 
the  wages  of  his  vice  and  avarice,  he  left  to  thm 
King  of  France. 

A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Sir  WiUuam 
Smyth,  of  Bedfordshire.  He  was  immenselj 
rich,  but  most  parsimonioos  and  mis^riy  in  his 
habits.  At  seventy  years  of  age  he  was  entirefj 
deprived  of  his  sight,  unable  te  gloat  over  h^ 
hoarded  heaps  of  gold ;  this  was  a  terrible  afllio- 
tion.  He  was  persuaded  by  Taylor,  the  cele- 
brated ocolist,  to  be  couched ;  who  was,  by  agree- 
ment, to  have  sixty  guineas  if  he  restored  his 
patient  to  any  degree  of  sight.  Taylor  succeeded 
in  his  operation,  and  Sir  William  was  enabled  to 
read  and  write,  without  the  aid  of  spectacle*, 
during  the  rest  of  his  Kfe.  But  no  sooner  vras 
his  sight  restored,  than  the  baronet  began  to 
regret  that  his  agreement  had  been  for  so  large 
a  suta ;  he  felt  no  joy  as  others  would  have  felt, 
but  grieved  and  sighed  over  the  loss  of  his  sixty- 
guineas  !  His  thoughts  were  now  how  to  cheat 
the  oculist  ;*  he  pretended  that  he  had  only  a 
glimmering,  and  could  see  nothing  distinctff ; 
for  vrhich  reason,  the  bandage  on  his  eyes  mt$ 
continued  a  month  longer  than  the  usual  tbmk 
Taylor  was  deceived  by  these  misrepresentatioiia, 
and  agreed  to  compound  the  bargaui,  and  accepted 
twenty  guineas,  insted  of  sixty.  Yet  Sir  William 
was  an  old  bachelor,  and  had  no  one  to  care  or 
provide  for.  At  the  time  Taylor  attended  him, 
ne  had  a  Urge  estate,  an  immense  sum  of  money 
in  the  stocks,  and  six  thousand  pounds  In  the 
house. 

Many  years  ago,  there  fived  in  a  large,  cheer- 
less, and  dilapidated  old  house  in  St.  Petersburg, 
a  wretched  miser.  He  confined  himself  to  one 
room,  and  left  the  rest  of  the*  rambling  edifice  to 
moulder  into  ruin ;  he  cared  for  no  comfort,  and 
deprived  himself  even  of  those  things  which  the 
poorest  regard  as  the  necessaries  of  lifo ; '  he 
seldom  lit  a  fire  to  repel  the  dampness,  which 
hung  on  the  walls  of  his  solitaiy  chamber,  and 
a  few  worthless  objects  of  furniture  was  all  that 
the  room  contained.  Yet  to  this  singular  being 
the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second  owed  a  million 
of  ruble*.  His  cellar,  it  waa  said,  contained  casks 
full  of  gold,  and  packages  of  silver  were  stowed 
away  in  the  dismal  ccrrners  of  his  ruinous  man- 
sion. He  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Russia. 
He  relied  for  the  saf^  of  his  hoards  upon  the 
exertions  of  a  huge  mastiff,  which  he  had  trained 
to  bark  and  howl  throughout  the  night,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  thieves.  The  miser  out- 
lii^ed  the  dog ;  but  he  disliked  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  his  treasure  in  the  purchaseH)f  another 
cur,  and  he  resolved  to  save  his  money  by  oflici- 
ating  as  his  own  watch-dog.  Every  morning,  and 
eveiy  evening,  would  that  insane  old  man  wan- 
der {d>out  his  dismal  habitation,  barking  and 
howling  in  imitation  of  his  recent  sentinel. 

A  miser  of  the  name  of  Foscue,  who  had 
amassed  enormous  wealth,  by  the  most  sordid 
parsimony,  and  the  most  discreditable  extortion, 
waff  requested  by  the  government  to  advance  a 
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■uin  of  monej,  as  a  loan.  The  miser,  to  whom 
a  fair  interest  <was  not  inducement  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  lum  to  part  with  his  ireasured 
gold,  declared  his.  incapacity  to  meet  this  de- 
mand ;  he  pleaded  seTere  losiies,  and  the  utmost 
poverty.  Fearing,  however,  that  some  of  his 
neighbors,  .among  whom  he  was  very  unpopular, 
would  report  his  immense  wealth  to  the  govern- 
ment,* he  applied  his  ingenuity  to  discover  some 
effectual  way  .of  hiding  his  gold,  should,  they  at- 
tempt to  institute  a  search  to  akcertnia  the  truth 
or  falsehood  .of  his  plea.  With  great  care  uid 
secrecy,  he  dug  a  deep  cave  in  his  celUr;  to 
this  receptacle  for  his  treasure  he  descended 
by  a  ladder,  and  to  the  trap-door  he  attached  a 
spring  look,  so  thi^t,  on  shutting,  it  would  fasten 
of  itself.  By-and-by  the  miser  disappeared ;  in- 
quiries were  made;  the  house  was  searched; 
woods  were  explored,  and  the  ponds  were 
dragged ;  but  no  Foscue  oould  they  find ;  and 
gossips  began  to  conclude  that  the  taiiser  had 
fled,  with  his  gold,  to  some  part  where,  by  living 
incognito,  he  could  be  free  from  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Some  time  passed  on ;  the  house 
in  which  he  had  Uved  was  sold,  ahd  worionen 
were  busily  employed  in  its  repair.  In  the 
progress  of  their  work  ihey  met  with  the  door 
of  the  secret  cave,  with  the  key  in  the  lock  out- 
ttde.  They  threw  back  the  door,  and  descended 
with  a  light.  The  first  object  upon  which  the 
lamp  was  reflected  was  the  ghostly  body  of  Foscue 
the  miser,  and  scattered  around  him  were  heavy 
bags  of  gold,  and  ponderous  chests  of  untold 
treasure;  a  candlestick  lay  beeide  him  on  the 
floor.  This  worshiper  of  Mammon  had  gone 
into  his  cave,  to  pay  his  -devoirs  to  his  golden 
god,  and  becune  a  sacrifice  to  his  devotion ! 


THE  CRICKET. 
**  Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hMxih.**-'MUton» 

AS  it  is  very  possible  that  many  of  our  readers, 
who  have  listened  with  delight  to  the  pleM- 
ant  chirp  of  the  cricket,  may  be  ignorant  of  its 
habits  wad  history,  we  purpose  in  the  present 
article  giving  some  account  of  them. 

The  cricket  belongs  to  the- same  family  as  the 
grasshopper  and  the  locust,  and  all  three  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  four  wings,  vrith  die  first 
pair  leathery  throughout,  overlapping  at  the  edges 
only,  and  concealing  the  second  pair,  which  are 
folded  lengthwise. 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  cricket  common 
in  Great  Britain — the  house-cricket,  the  field- 
cricket,  and  the  mple-cricket ;  of  these  the  two 
first  are  very  similar,  but  that  the  former  b  of  a 
somewhat  yellow  ^ade,  and  the  latter  rather 
brown.  Their  hea^i  are  very  large  in  proportion 
lo  their  bodies,  and  are  round.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  two  large  eyes  and  three  small  ones« 
of  a  light  yellow  color,  placed  rather  high  in  their 
heads.  The  female  has  a  hard,  long  spine  at 
the  extremity  of  her  body,  thick  at  the  end,  and 
composed  of  two  sheaths,  which  contain  two 
lamina ;  this  implement  is  made  use  of  by  the 
cricket  to  enable  her  to  sink  and  deposit  her 


«9g>  in  the  ground.  Their  hinder  feet  are 
much  longer  than  the  others,  and  serve  thmn 
to  leap.  Unlike  mice,  crickets  are  oftenost  to 
be  found  in  new  houses,  as  they  like  the  damp, 
soft  mortar,  which  .saves  them  much  trouble, 
when  they  feel  inidined  to  burrow  and  mine  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  bricks  or  itones,  and  to 
open  conummications  from  one  room  to  another. 
They  are  very  fond  of  warmth,  and  their  &vorite 
place  of  resort  is  by  the  kitchen  fire.  In  the 
warm,  long"  days  of  summer,  however,  they  often 
venture  out,  and  appear  to  enjoy  the  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  heated 
atmo^^iere  they  inhabit.  Crickets  are  a  thirsty 
race,  and,  indeed,  are  so  anxious  to  satisfy  their 
incUnatian,  that  they  are  constantly  found  drown- 
ed in  pans  of  water,  milk,  dtc.  They  will  even 
deploy  d^mp  clothes  for  the  sake  of  their  moist- 
ure, and  woe  be  to  the  wet  woolen  stockings  or 
aprons  hung  to  dry  within  their  reach.  But  the 
cricket  is  hungry  as  well  as  thirsty,  and  will  eat 
voraciously  any  crumbs  of  bread,  scummings  of 
pot%  dus.,  which  happen  to  fall  in  their  way. 

Cridcets  an,  in  general,  very  inactive  insects, 
and  seldom  use  their  wings,  except  when  they 
are  about  to  migrate  from  one  haUtation  to  an- 
other. The  time  they  generally  select  for  an 
excursion  of  this  kind  is  th^  dusk  of  a  summer 
evening,  vrhen  they  fly  oat  of  the  windows,  and 
over  die  neighboring  roofii,  no  ene  knows  whither ; 
and  this  habit  will  account  for  the  suddem  man- 
ner in  which  t^ey  often  disappear  from  an  old 
haunt,  as  well  as  4ot  thdr  equally  mysterious 
appearance  in  a  new  one^— why  they  left  .and 
why  they  came  being  ^xmAly  un^ceoontiible. 
When  flying,  they  move  in  wavelike  curves,  like 
woodpedurs,  opening -and  (dotting  their  wings 
at  every  stroke;  they  jure,  thiitefore,  always 
either  rising  or  fiilling. 

They  often  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  a  perfect  nuisance  in  a  house,  and  then 
they  have  to  be  destroyed,  either  by  gunpowder 
being  cHscharged  into  their  haunts,  or  else  by 
drowning,  like  wasps.  Cridcets  are  not  fond 
of  light ;  and  on  a  candle  being  brought  into  a 
room  where  they  are  .runiung  about,  they  vrill 
just  give  two  or  three  shrill  chirps,  as  if  to  warn 
their  companions  of  impending  danger,  and  then 
quickly  retreat  to  their  lurking-holes  for  safety. 
Mai^  strange  ideas  are  enteitained  concerning 
these  insects.  Some .  imagine  that  they  bring 
good  luck  to  any  house  ^ere  tiwy  take  up  their 
abode,  and  will  not  on  any  account  allow  them 
to  be  killed.  It  is  imagined,  too,  that  they  can 
prognosticate  events,  such  as  the  death  of  a  near 
relative,  or  the  return  of  an  absent  lover.  In 
Spain,  crickets  are  hdd  in  such  estimation,  that 
they  are  kept  in  cages  like  birds. 

The  field-cricket  is  such  a  diy  and  timid  in- 
sect, that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  its 
acquaintance,  as  it  cautiously  rejects  all  advances, 
and  prudently  retires  backward  ipto  its  burrow, 
where  it  remains  until  it  fondes  that  all  danger 
is  over.  In  France,  children  amuse  themselves 
by  hunting  the  field-cricket  This  they  do  by 
putting  into  its  hole  an  ant,  secured  by  a  long 
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hair ;  and,  as  they  slowly  draw  it  out  again,  it 
is  always  followed  by  the  haplcM  cricket,  which 
ventures  out  to  know  the  reason  of  this  unwai^ 
rantable  intrusion  into  its  domicile.  But  Pliny 
tells  us  of  a  more  easy  way.  of  capturing  them. 
He  says,  that,  if  we  thrust  a  long  slender  piece 
of  stick  into  its  burrow,  the  insect  would  imme- 
diately get  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  From  this  (act 
arose  the  old  proverb,  **st%tUurr  grillo,^^  or  **more 
foolish  than  a  cricket,**  applied  to  any  one  who 
upon  light  grounds  provokes  his  enemy,  and  falls 
into  the  snare  laid  to  entrap  him. 

It  is  strange  that  although  the  field-cricket  is 
furnished  with  a  curious  apparatus  of  wings, 
and  provided  with  long  legs  behind,,  and  brawny 
thighs  for  leaping,  like  grasshoppers,  yet  they 
never  make  uae  of  them  when  we  woul^  imagine 
they  were  n)Ost  wanted,  but  suffer  themselves  to 
be  captured  without  makmg  any  struggle  for 
liberty,  crawling  along  in  a  dull,  shiftless  man- 
ner. They  satisfy  their  hunger  with  such  herbs 
as  happen  to  grow  near  their  burrdws,  and  rarely 
stir  from  home.  They  generally  sit  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  caverns,  and  chirp  away  night 
and  day,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  July.  And  who  does  not  iQve  their  pleasant 
song,  shrill  though  it  be  1  But  harsh  sounds  are 
not  necessarily  disagreeable.  Much  depends  on 
the  association  of  ideas ;  and  the  sununer  song 
of  the  field-cricket  recaUs  to  us  our  childhood's 
days,  long  since,  it  may  be,  gone  by,  and  fills 
our  n^ind  with  happy  thought*  of  our  wanderings 
in  quest  of  them,  when  all  nature  appeared  bright, 
and  gay,  ai)d  joyous.  In  very  hot  weather,  the 
field-cricket  is  most  vigorous,  and'  then  the  hills 
echo  their  notes^  while  the^evening  breeze  carries 
them  to  a  great  distance,  making  their  melody 
heard  in  the  stilly  hpurs  of  night. 

About  the  lOtb  of  Mareh,  tibe  crickets  appear 
at  the  mouth  of  their  cells,  which  they  then  open 
for  the  approaching  summer.  At  that  time  they 
are  all  in  the  pupa  state,  and  have  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings,  which  lie  under  a  skm  or  coat, 
which  must  be  cast  off  before  the  insect  aitives 
at  maturity.  This  circumstance  makes  natural- 
ists believe  that  they  seldom  live  a  second  year. 
They  cast  their  skins  in  April,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  them  may  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  their 
cells.  Their  eggs  are  bng  and  narrow,  of  a 
yellowish  color,  and  covered  with  a  very  tough 
skin.  The  male  field-cricket  has  a  golden  stripe 
across  the  shoulders  of  its^  shining  coat.  The 
female  is  of  a  brighter  color,  and,  besides  this, 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  long,  sword-shaped 
instrumenf  for  laying  her  eggs  befbrementioned. 

They  always  live  singly,  male  or  female,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  when  the  males  meet  they 
fight  fiercely.  Once,  when  Mr.  White  of  Sel- 
borne  placed  some  in  a  stone  wall,  when  he  was 
anxious  to  have  them  settle,  although  they  ap- 
peared distressed  at  being  removed  to  a  new 
habitatioDy  yet  the  first  that  got  possession  of  the 
chinks,  seized  any  that  intruded  on  them,  Irith 
their  powerful  jaws,  furnished  with  a  row  of 
serrated  fangs,  formed  something  like  the  shears 


of  a  lobster's  claw.  If  field-crickets  are  confined 
in  a  paper  cage,  placed  in  the  sun,  and  supplied 
with  plants  well  moistened  with  water,  they  will 
thrive  as  well  as  in  their  more  natural  resorts, 
and  become  so  merry  and  noisy  as  to  be  trouble- 
some to  any  one  sitting  in  the  same  room. 
Should  the  plants  become  diy,  they  will  soon  die. 

The  mole-cricket,  so  called  from  the  similarity 
of  its  habits  to  those  of  the  mole,  is  an  ugly,  but 
rtry  curious-looking  insect.  Unlike  the  house 
and  field-cricket,  its  head  is  veiy  small,  and  of 
an  oblong  form.  But  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
insect  is  its  two  forefeet  or  legs — screws,  as  they 
are  sometimes  not  veiy  inappropriately  called. 
They  are  very  large  and  flat,  ending  outwardly 
in  four  large  serrated  claws,  and  inwardly  with 
only  two..  The  four  claws  point  somewhat  ob- 
liquely outward,  that  being  the  direction  in  which 
the  insect  digs,  throwing  out  the  earth  on  each 
side  of  its  course.  How  wonderfully  does  He, 
who  **  preserves  both  man  and  beast,"  provide 
for  the  wants  of  each  insect !  The  breast  of  the 
field-cricket  is  formed  of  a  thick,  hard,  homy 
substance,  which  is  Airther  strengthened  within 
by  a  double  framework  of  strong  gristle,  in  front 
of  the  extremities  of  which  the  shoulder-blades 
of  the  arm  are. firmly  pointed — a  structure  evi« 
dently  intended  to  prevent  the  breast  firom  being 
injured  by  the  powerflil  muscular  motion  of  the 
arms  in  digging. 

While  the  house  and  field-cricket  rejoice  in 
dry  and  sunny  banks,  or  revel  in  the  glowing 
heat  of  a  kitchen-hearth,  the  mole-cricket  haunts 
damp  meadows  and  marehy  groubds  by  the  river 
banks,  where  they  perform  all  their  most  curious 
functions.  They  burrow  and  work  under  ground, 
like  the  mole,  but  raise  a  ridge  as  they  proceed, 
instead  of  throwing  up  hillocks.  They  are  very 
fond  of  taking  up  their  abode  in  ganlens  situated 
near  canals,  but  they  are  always  unwelcome  vis- 
itors, as  they  distmb  the  walks  In  making  their 
subterranean  passages,  and  besides  this,  they 
devour  whole  beds  of  cabbage,  legumes,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  sometimes  even  commit 
great  ravages  among  flowers. 

The  nest  the  female  mole-cricket  constructs 
for  her  eggs  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  well  re- 
pays the  trouble  of  hunting  for  them.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  neatly  smoothed  and 
rounded  inside.  The  way  leading  to  them  is 
through  a  variety  of  caverns  and  winding  pa»> 
sages.  Within  the  inner  chamber,  or  nursery, 
are  deposited  about  a  hundred  eggs,  of  a  dirty 
yeHow  color,  enveloped  in  a  tough  skin.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  of  a  lightish  green,  and 
translucent  and  gelatinous.  They  are  not  placed 
deep  under  ground,  but  near  the  surface,  so  as 
to  be  within  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun. 
The  mound  of  fresh-moved  earth,  within  which 
they  are  carefully  deposited,  looks  very  like  that 
raised  by  ants. 

Like  the  eggs  and  young  of  most  other  insecti^ 
those  of  the  mole-cricket  are  exposed  to  depre- 
dation, especially  from  the  black  beetle,  which 
burrows  in  similar  localities.  The  anxious  and 
provident  mother,  therefore,  does  not  think  her 
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progeny  secure,  until  she  has  defended  her  nest 
in  the  manner  of  a  regularly  fortified  town,  with 
ramparts,  intrenchments,  and  covert-ways.  "  In 
some  part  of  these  defenses  she  posts  herself  as 
•D  advanced  guard  ;  and,  should  a  beetle  venture 
to  intrude  within  her  fortifications,  she  pounces 
on  him,  and,  giving  no  quarter,  kills  him  without 
mercy/*  Wl^  disturbed  out  of  their  jiesti,  the 
mole-crickets  appear  dull  and  helpless;  and 
during  the  day  time  they  seldopi  use  their  wings, 
but,  as  night  advances,  they  become  veiy  sprightly, 
and  often  wan4er  on  long  excursions.  When  the 
weather  is  very  fine,. about  the  middle,  or  end 
of  April,  as  the  evening  draws  on,  they  amiise 
then^selves  by  making  a  low,  dull,  jarring  noise, 
which  is  not  very  unlike  the  chattering  of  .the 
fern-owl  or  goat-sucker,  and  which  they  continue 
without  intermission  for  a  long  time. 

Anatomists  tell  us,  that  all  crickets,  when 
carefully  examined,  are  found  to  possess  three 
stomachs;  a  small  one;  behind  that,  a  large 
one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  inside;  and  lower 
down,  a  third.  They,' therefore,  think  it  not 
improbable  that  they  chew  the  cud,  or  ruminate, 
like  the  cow  and  many  other  quadrupeds.  They 
are  not,  hpwever,  satisfied  entirely  to  subsist  on 
vegetable  diet,  but  prey  upon  underground  in- 
sects, and  sometimes  even  undermine  plants  to 
get  at  them. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  cricket -family,  it, 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that,  in  various 
parts  of  England,  they  are  called  fern-crickets, 
churr-worms,  and  wee-churrs — all  very  appro- 
priate names. 


THE  RIGHT  ONE— A  LESSON  FOR 

LOVERS. 

**  TVO  you  know,  with  any  certainty,  in  what 

U  language  Adam  declared  his  love  to  Eve  V* 
iiiquired  I,  one  day,  from  a  philologist  of  my  ac-' 
quaintance.  I  put  my  question  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  he  answered,  quite  seriously, 
'*Yes,  to  be  sure>  he  made  his  declaration  of 
love  in  precisely  the  same  language  as  that  in 
which  she  accepted  him.*' 

A  profound  answer !  ,The  only  pity  is,  that  I 
was  not  much  wiser  for  it.  But  it  is  altogether 
a  pity — A  very  great  pity — that  we  know  so  little 
about  the  love-makings  before  the  Flood.  K  any 
body  could  meet  with  a  love-story  of  that  d^, 
it  would  have  more  freshness  and  novelty  in  it 
than  can  be  found  in  any  of  our  modem  novels. 
And  really  that  Ipve-moking  in  the  morning  of 
time,  in  Uie  groves  of  Paradise,  it  must  have 
been  quite  out.pf  the  common  way ! 

Ah,  there  breathes  still  in  this  world — several 
thousand  years  old  though  it  be— a  gentle  gale 
of  the  spring-time  of  Paradise,  through  the  life 
of  every  man,  at  the  moment  when  he  says,  **  I 
love !  I  am  beloved  V* 

Yes.  It  thrills  through  every  happy  son  of 
Adam  at  th^  moment  when  he  finds  his  Eve. 
But  Adam  himself  was,  in  one  respect,  better  off 
than  any  of  his  sens ;  fi^r  as  there  was  only  one 
Eve,  he  could  make  no  mistake ;  neither  could 
she,  on  her  side,  have  either  choice  or  repent- 


ance. But  we— our  name  is  Legion,  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  discover  who,  in  the  swarm  of 
the  children  of  Adam,  is  the  right  partner  for  us. 
If  every  one- would  seriously  confess  hb  experi- 
ence in  this  respect,  it  would  no  doubt  be  both  in- 
structive and  amusing.  And  as  I  know  no  other 
way  in  which  I  can  instruct  or  amuse  the  world, 
I  will  now  sincerely  confess  what  mistakes  I 
made  when  I  searched  for  my  Eve,  whom  I  first 
adored  in  the  person  of  Rose  Ervan. 

I  want  wo^s  to  describe  her.  She  had  fas- 
citiated  me  when  I  v«ras  but  a  cadet;  she  b^ 
witched  me  before  I  had  left  the  fourth  class. 
And,  of  a  truth,  there  never  did  exist  a  young 
lady  more  dangerous  to  a  youth  of  lively  im- 
agination. Her  coquetry  was  so  natural,  so 
mixed  with  goodness  and  childish  grace,  that  i| 
was  impossible  to  regard  it  as  any  thing  more 
than  th^  most  angelic  innocence.  At  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  I  s^w  in  my  books  her  name  and 
nothing  besides.  If  I  drew  plans  of  fortifications 
and  fortresses,  Rose  stood  in  the  middle  of  my 
circles  and  quadrants,  and  the  only  line  that  I 
perceived  clearly  was  the  road  that  led  to  her 
home :  the  verdurous  Greendale. 

Greendale  was  a  cheerful  place,  where  there 
were  always  guests  and  parties.  And  when  the 
young  people  wished  to  have  an  excursion  on  the 
water,  or  any  other  entertainment,  I  it  was  who 
always  planned  every  thing,  and  proposed  it  to 
the  old  baroness,  the  mother,  for  whom  all  the 
children  entertained  a  very  considerable  and 
wholesome  respect.  On  these  occasions  she 
used  to  say,  "  My  dear  sir,  if  you  are  with  the 
children,  I  wUl  penqit  it ;  for  I  trust  to  you,  and 
I  know  that  you  will  take  care  of  them." 

\*  Yes,  to  be  sure,**  I  replied,  though  the  truth 
was,  I  could  not  take  care  of  myself;  and  never 
took  notice  of  any  body,  or  of  any  thing,  except- 
ing Rose. 

Many  a  one  was  fascinated  just  as  I  was  fas- 
cinated^ but  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  the 
only  lucky  feUow  who  had  her  preference.  Once 
I  was  terribly  jealous.  A  certain  Mr.  T.  (a  pro- 
fe8A>r  of  language,  I  believe)  came  to  Green- 
dale, played,  sung,  and  chatter^  French ;  and 
immediately  Rose  forgot  me,  to  chat,  and  play, 
and  sing  with  Mr.  T.,  making  herself  altogether 
as  charming  to  him  as  she  had  hitherto  been  to 
me.  I  was  desperate ;  went  away  over  meadows 
and  fields ;  saw  neither  hedges  nor  gates,  stum- 
bled into  ditches  and  brooks,  and  reached  home 
furious  as  a  blunderbuss.  But,  behold !  Mr.  T. 
was  gone,  and  Rose  was  again  charming  to  me^ 
and  I  was  instantly  as  much  under  her  fiiscina- 
tion  as  ever,  fiilly  convinced  that  it  wa^  all  my 
fault,  and  that  I  was  a  Turk,  a  monster— nay, 
quite  an  Othello  of  jealousy. 

After  I  had  sigh^  and  burned  a  considerable 
time,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  to  the  deo- 
laration  oflny  love.  It  is  true  I  was  still  very 
young,  not  three-and-twenty ;  but  I  thought  my- 
self quite  old  enough,  being  a  lieutenant,  the  son 
of  a  &ther  who  always  spoke  of  **  my  wife*'  as 
the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life ;  besides  which 
I  had  derived  from  my  home  the  most  beautiful 
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improBsions  of  domestic  life.  Hence  I  alwajs 
represented  to  myself  the  highest  good  in  the 
world  under  the  image  of  "  my  wife." 

Having  duly  considered  the  Tarious  forms  of 
loTe  proposals,  I  went  one  fine  day  to  Greendale, 
Garrying  with  me,  and  near  to  my  heart,  a  moss- 
rose  in  a  garden-pot.  The  roads  were  execrable, 
and  I  was  well-nigh  shaken  to  pieces ;  but  the 
smile  of  my  beautiful  Rose  would,  I  was  well 
assured,  reward  me  for  all  my  trouble.  Tn  im- 
agination I  heard  myself  constantly  asseverating 
**  I  love  you !"  and  heard  her  as  Constantly  te- 
pljring, "  I  love  you  I"  As  regarded  our  domestic 
establishment,  I  had  not  as  yet  thought  as  much 
aboyit  it  as  one  of  our  favorite  bards,  who,  before 
he  married,  provided  himself  with  a  cask  of  flour, 
a  coffee-pot,  and  a  frying-pan.  I  thought  only 
of  "a  cottage  and  a  heart."  I  saw  around  my 
cottage  mliltitudes  of  roses,  and  within  it,  my 
Rose  and  myself  As  for  exery  thing  else,  all 
would  be  provided  for  by  my  excellent  father. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Greendale,  I  found 
there  two  other  gentlemen  quite  as  much  in  love, 
and  quite  as  much  enchanted  by  the  fascinating 
young  lady,  as  I  was.  I  pitied  the  unfortunate 
youtbi,  bei(;ause  they  had  infatuated  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  a  happiness  which  no  one,  I 
believed,  should  a^nre  to  but  myself  We  were 
all  old  acquaintances ;  and,  as  it  is  not  our  habit 
to  put  our  light  under  a  bushel,  I  was  determined 
to  give  my  rivals  a  tittle  hint  of  my  advantageous 
prospects. 

I  raised,  therefore,  somewhat  the  vul  wUch 
had  concealed  my  modest  confidence.  But  then 
came  curious  revelations !  My  rivals,  animated 
by  my  example,  lifted  likewise  the  vail  from  their 
respective  prospects ;-  and,  behold,  we  all  three 
stood  in  precisely  the  same  position.  We  all 
sighed;  we  all  hoped ;  we  all  had  towoenirs  that 
we  kissed  in  secret;  and  they  all  were,  as  it 
were,  serpents,  and  bit  their  own  tails. 

At  these  unexpected  revelations  we  all  ex- 
claimed, **AhT'  and  left  Greendale  together, 
each  going  his  own  way.  My  father  was  a  little 
surprised  to  see  me  return  so  soon. 

'*  My  dear  Constantme,**  said  he,  "  I  thought 
you  intended  to  stay  at  Greendale  a  much  longer 
timet" 

**  Yes,"  I  replied  with  a  pensive  air,  taking  at 
the  aame  moment,  a  large  mouthful  of  bread-and- 
butter  ;  **  yes ;  but  I  altered  my  mind  when  I 
got  there." 

With  this  the  conversation  ended,  and  the 
charm  was  broken,  once  and  forever.  But  with 
it  was  also  broken  one  link  out  of  the  rosy  time 
of  my  life.  I  began  to  regard  all  roses  whether 
real  or  typified,  with  angry  and  suspicious  Icbks, 
and  to  speak  of  the  "  illusions  of  life,"  and  of 
**  giving  them  up,"  &c.,  &c.  I  made  a  solemn 
vow  with  myself  that  the  next  object  of  my  af- 
fections, the  next  choice  I  would  make  for  "  my 
wife,"  should,  in  all  respects,  be  the  very  reverse 
of  the  fascinating  but  traitorous  Rose.  I  had 
been  deceived,  as  I  imagined,  by  the  poetry  of 
life ;  now  I  would  keep  to  the  sober  prose. 

Ah !  in  what  a  noble  form  did  my  new  ideal 


present  herself  to  my  eyes,  as  one  evening  I  en- 
tered the'  hospitable  saloon  of  Mrs.  A.,  the  wifb 
of  the  celebrated  judge.  Abia,  her  daughter, 
stood  ready  to  officiate  at  the  tea-table;  her 
features,  her  figure,  her  manners  were  dignified 
and  full  of  propriety.  She  looked  Kke  personi- 
fied Truth,  in  contra-dislixfMioQ  to  the  fantastical 
bewitehinff  Rose.  I  instantly  fell  in  love  with 
this  beautiful  image  of  Minerva,  and  thought  of 
"mywifo.»' 

Abla,  however,  seemed  only  to  think  of  the 
tea,  and  looked  neither  to  the  left  nor  the  right. 
Wlien  tea  was  poured  into  all  the  cups  she  slowly 
turned  her  splendid  head,  Aid  I  heard,  at  the  sama 
moment,  a  bass^voice  exclaim,  "  Sundholm !" 

Ah,  Heavens !  was  that  her  voice  ?  Was  it 
not  rather  that  of  the  Angel  of  Judgment,  whcv 
in  the  middle  of  Mrs.  A.'s  evening  party,  sum- 
moned the  siimer  Sundholm  to  hear  his  final 
doom  1  I  could  have  believed  any  thing  rather 
than  that  such  a  voice  could  issue  from  the  beai> 
tiful  lips  of  Abla.  But,  when  I  beheld  Sund- 
holm advance  to  the  tea-table  and  receive  the 
tea-cups,  on  his  tray,  I  saw  that  the  resounding 
bassoon-voice  belonged  to  no  other  than  the 
sweet  lady  whom  I  had  just  adored,  end  whom 
I  had,  in  my  heart,  already  called  "  my  wife." 

It  required  some  little  time  before  I  could  rec- 
oncile my  mind  on  this  point.  "  Sundholm  P* 
sounded  awfully  through  my  ears  for  many  a 
long  hour.  I  began  to  reason  on  the  subject. 
If,  said  I,  Nature  has  bestowed  a  bass-voice  on 
tbls  beautiful  young  lady,  is  it  not  noble  and  ex- 
cellent of  her  not  to  try  to  conceal  or  embellish 
it  1  Does  it  not  prove  her  love  of  truth ;  her 
strength  of  character,  and  her  greatness  of  soul  1 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  her  to  cry 
"  Sundholm  !"  in  falsetto ;  but  she  would  not  be 
false,  even  in  this !  Not  willing  to  assume  ja 
disguise,  even  for  the  sake  of  winning  admira- 
.  ticih,  she  summons  Sundholm  in  the  voice  which 
God  has  given  her.  Is  there  not  something 
grand  in  all  tUsI  One  who  thus  calls  out 
"  Su;idholm,"  vrill  not  deceive  an  honest  fellow 
with  hollow  words  or  pretended  feeling,  but  will 
play  an  open  game  with  him,  and  let  Mm  under- 
stand the  truth  at  once. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  handsome  Abla. 
There  was  no  denying  that  the  roite  was  not 
fine;  but,  when  you  were  accustomed  to  it,  it 
ceased  to  be  so  very  disagreeable ;  besideif  which, 
her  words  were  so  simple  and  candid,  and  her 
face  so  beautiful,  that  by-and-by  I  was  complete- 
ly dazzled.  My  ears  crept,  as  it  were,  into  my 
eyes,  and  gazing,  day  after  day,  on  Abla^s  fault- 
less profile,  I  was  conveyed  at  once  into  the 
realms  of  love,  and,  ravished  by  my  ^ense  of 
sight,  asked  Abla  if  she  would  be  "  my  wife." 
She  answered  "  Yes,"  vnth  a  force  of  utterance 
that  nearly  frightened  me.  We  were  betrothed, 
and  the  nearer  I  gazed  on  her  fine  profile  the 
more  I  was  satisfied.  This,  however,  did  not 
last  very  long. 

The  period  of  betrothal  is  a^ry'singular  one; 
a  period  of  halfhess  and  incompleteness ;  verer- 
theless  it  is  a  sensible  institution — when  it  does 
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not  continue  too  long.  It  is  the  prelude  to  a 
union  that  nothing  but  death  ought  to  dissolve ; 
and,  if  it  should  appear  impossible  to  execute  har- 
moniously the  duet  whieh  has  now  commenced, 
there  is  yet  time  to  break  it  off  calmly. 

The  first  discord  that  disturbed  the  duet  be- 
tween "  my  wife  elect"  and  myself,  was— not 
her  deep  voice,  but,  alas !  precisely  that  very 
thing  which,  at  first,  had  reconciled  me  to  it ; 
viz.,  her  love  of  truth,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
her  unmerciful  way  of  uttering  it. 

That  we  all  are  sinners  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  is  a  matter  of  feet,  and  nobody  was  more 
willing  to  admit  it  than  myself;  but  to  be-remind- 
ed  of  it  every  moment  by  one's  best  friend  is  by 
no  means  agreeable ;  nor  does  it  do  any  good, 
especially  when  the  plain-speaking  friend  never 
^cies  himself,  or  herself,  capable  of  sinning,  or 
being  faulty  in  the  slightest  degree.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was,  that  apparently  .Abla  had  no 
faults.  Ah !  if  she  had  had  but  one ;  or,  better 
still,  if  ^he  would  but  have  admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  it,  then  I  should  have  been  ready  to 
throw  myself  at  her  feet !  But  she  was  in^tem- 
per  and  in  character  as  unimpeachable,  as  regu- 
lar, as  perfect,  as  she  was  in  figure ;  she  was  so 
correct  and  proper,  that,  sinner  as  I  was*,  it  drove 
me  into  a  rage.  I  felt  that  Abla^s  righteousness, 
and  especially  her  mode  of  educating  me,  would, 
in  time,  make  me  a  pnM%iouS  sinner;  more 
particularly,  as  she  would  never  yield  to  my 
wishes.  It  dawned  upon  me,  before  long,  that 
her  self-righteousness  and  want  of  charity  to 
others  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  conceiv- 
able faults.  One  fine  day,  therefore,  I  told  her 
my  mind,  in  good  earnest  terms,  and  the  follow- 
ing duet  occurred  between  us : 

She,  I  can  not  be  otherwise  than  I  am.  If 
you  do  not  like  me,  you  can  let  it  alone. 

/.  If  you  will  not  be  amiable  toward  me,  I 
must  cease  to  love  you. 

She.  That  is  of  no  consequence.  I  can  go  my 
own  way  by  myself. 

/.  So  can  I. 

She,  Good-by,  then,  sir. 

/.  Good  by.  Miss  A. 

*'  Thank  Heaven,  it  was  not  too  late  !*'  thought 
I  to  myself)  as,  after  my  dismissal,  I  hastened  to 
ny  little  &rm  in  the  country.  Although  this 
abrupt  termination  of  my  second  love  affaiz^cauBed 
but  little  pain  to  my  heart,  I  felt  considerable 
mortification,  and  a  secret  hostility  sprung  up  in 
my  soul  toward  the  whole  female  sex.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  very  luckily  for  me,  that  while 
I  remained  in  this  state  of  mind  I  met  with  one 
of  my  neighbors  who  was  precisely  in  the  same 
condition.  He  had  been  for  some  time  divorced 
from  a  wife  with  wbom  he  had  lived  very  unhap- 
pily, and  he  drove  about  in  his  sulky,  upon  which 
he  had  had  a  motto  inscribed  in  golden  letters  : 

*'  It  is  better  to  be  alone  tluui  to  be  iU-accompanied.'' 

The  sentiment  struck  me  as  very  excellent ; 
and  my  neighbor  and  I  often  met,  and  agreed 
admirably  in  our  abuse  of  the  ladies.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  occupied  myself  with  books  and 
agricultura 
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I  have  a  great  esteem  for  books,  and  I  bow 
myself  to  the  dust  before  learning,  but,  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  further  than  that  I  can  not  go ; 
esteem  and  veneration  I  feel,  but  assuredly  my 
affections  never  grew  in  that  soil.  My  love  for 
agriculture  took  me  forth  into  Nature,  and  Nature 
is  lovely.  But  Adam  was  uneasy  in  Paradise, 
and  did  not  wake  to  life  and  happiness  until  Eve 
came ;  and  I,  who  did  not  possess  a  paradiso, 
found  myself  very  lonely  and  melancholy  at 
"  Stenbacke."  '  Trees,  after  all,  are  wooden  and 
dull  things,  when  we  crave  for  human  sympa- 
thies ;  and  echo,  the  voice  of  the  rocks,  is  the 
most  wearisome  voice  I  know.  No !  heart  to 
heart,  eye  to  eye,  that  is  the  life ;  and  to  liw 
togiethet,  a  happy  and  healthy  mral  life,  to  work 
for  the  happiness  of  those  who  depend  upon  us 
-•—to  regulate  the  home,  to  live,  to  Uiink,  to  love, 
to  rejoice  together.  Ah !  "  my  wife''  still  stood 
vividly  before  my  imagination. 

My  experience  in  the  realms  of  love  had,  how- 
ever, made  me  suspicious.  I  feared  that  I  could 
never  be  happy,  according  to  my  ideas  of  happi- 
ness, which  my  neighbor-friend  characterized  as 
"  reposing  in  the  shade  of  a  pair  of  slippers."  I 
was  in  low  spirits;  and  accordingly,  one  day« 
after  having  finished  the  last  of  six  dozen  of 
cigars,  and  quarreled  with  my  neighbor,  who 
bored  me  with  his  everlasting  and  doleful  tirades 
against  the  ladi^  I  set  off  in  my  own  sulky  to 
amuse  myself  by  a  drive. 

I  drove  a  considerable  distance  to  the  houee 
of  an  old  friend,  who  had  been  a  fellow-student 
with  me  at  the  Military  College  at  Carlberg,  and 
who  had  often  invited  me  to  visit  him.  He  was 
now  married,  and  was,  in  fiict,  the  fiither  of  ^ht 
children.  A  large  family,  I  thought,  at  first; 
but  not  one  too  many,  sifid  I  to  myself,  after  a 
single  day  spent  in  this  family,  which  had  ffiven 
me  the  impression  of  a  heaven  upon  earth. 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  the  wife  and  mother. 
Was  the  silent  soul  of  all.  **  It  is  she — it  is  she, 
who  is  my  happiness !"  said  the  fortunate  hxm- 
band ;  but  she  said,  V  It  is  he !  it  is  he  !" 

"My  dear  firiend,"  said  I  to  him  one  day, 
"  how  have  you  managed  to  be  so  happy  in  your 
marriage  V 

"  O^"  replied  he,  smiling,  "  I  have  a  secret  to 
tell  you." 

**  A  eecret !  for  goodness  sake,  what  is  it  V 

**From  my  youth  upward,'*  he  replied,  "I 
have  prayed  God  to  give  me  a  good  wife." 

'"Ye^,"  thought  I  to  myself,  .''that  is  it! 
Here  am  I  unmarried,  because  I  have  never  dm* 
covered  this  secret,  without  Grod*s  especial  direo- 
tion  I  may  not  venture  to  choose  '  my  wife.'  ** 

A  younger  sister  of  my  friend's  wife  lived  In  ' 
the  family.  No  one  would  have  been  attracted 
to  her  for  her  external  charms,  but  a  short  tim» 
brought  you  completely  under  the  spell  of  hv 
kindness,  the  intellectual  expression  of  her  coqxk- 
tenance,  and  the  cheerful  friendliness  of  her 
manners.  All  the  household  loved  her ;  she  was 
kind  and  amiable  to  all;  To  myself,  however, 
it  seemed  that  there  was  an  exception :  I  thought 
her  somewhat  cold  and  distant    I  was  almost 
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aony  when  I  pcrceW^  that  I  was  grieved  by 
this ;  a  short  time  convinced  me  that  I  had  really 
fallen  in  love  with  this  young  lady. 

There  "was,  however,  a  groat  diflerenoe  be- 
tween this  and  my  former  love  affairs.  Former* 
ly,  I  had  permitted  external  charms  to  lead  and 
blind  me :  bow,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  attracted 
to  the  sonl,  and  its  beanty  alene  had  captivated 
my  heart.  But  why  then  was  so  excellent  a  soul 
so  cold  toward  ma  1 

My  friend  said  that  it  wu  because  Maria  had 
heard  me  represented  as  a  fickle  young  fellow ; 
oae  who  amused  himself  with  broken  affiances. 
Righteous  Heaven !  was  that  indeed  one  of  my 
fSuilts  1  /  fickle !  /,  who  felt  myself  created  as 
a  model  of  fidelity.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
bcAr  patiently  so  cruel  an  injustice.  No!  as 
truly  as  my  name  was  Constanti&e,  must  Maria 
do  nie  justice. 

From  that  time,  as  she  retirsd  -fiem  me,  so 
began  I  to  walk  alter  her.  I  mm  deteimined  to 
convince  her  that  I  was  not  the  fickle,  inconstant 
being  that  I  1^  been  deecrflyed.  It  was  not, 
however,  very  easy  to  snoeeed  in  thie^  but  at 
length  I  did  succeed.  After  having  put  me  to  a 
trial,  firom  whidi  I  cone  with  flying  eolors,  she 
accepted  my  proposals,  and  agreed  to  try  me  still 
further  in — a  union  for  life. 

During  the  period  of  our  betrothal,  ahe  s^d 
■everal  tvnes,  quite  rapturously,  "  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  that  you  also  have  faults  ;  I  feel  now  less 
humiliated,  less  unhappy  from  my  own.** 

This  pleased  me  very  mudi,  and  aD  the  more 
as  I  perceived  that  Maria,  while  she  idiowed  me 
my  faults  with  kandness,  did  not  at  aU  fondle 
her  own. 

Our  wedding-day  was  fixed ;  and  I  ordered  a 
carriage  for  two  persons^  Company  was  invited, 
and  Maria  and  I  were  married.  Nothing  can  be 
more  commonplace  than  all  this,  excepting,  per^ 
haps,  it  be,  tiiat  my  wife  and  I  agreed  to  under- 
stand the  ceremony  in  an  earnest  and  real  sense, 
and  to  live  acoordingly.  The  result  has  been, 
that  now,  after  having  been  married  five-and- 
twenty  years  (we  celebrate  our  siher  nuptials 
to-morrow),  we  love  eadi  other  better,  and  ate 
happier  together  than  we  were  In  the  first  hour 
of  enr  umon.  We  have,  therefore,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  unhappiness  in  marriage  dbes  not 
proceed  from  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  as 
some  say,  but  because  the  weddiB^-ssrvice  is  not 
realized  in  the  marriage. 

Do  not  ^ak  to  me  of  the  felldty  of  the  honey- 
moon. It  isbuttheoo<migofdoves!  No!  we 
must  walk  together  along  thorny  paths,  pene- 
trate together  the  most  Udden  recesses  of  life, 
^Uve  together  in  pleasure  and  pain,  fai  joy  and  in 
sorrow;  mast  forgive  and  be  forgiven;  and 
afterward  love  better  and  love  mere.  And  as 
time  goes  on,  something  marvelous  oecuie ;  we 
become  lovely  to  each  other,  although  wrinkles 
frirrow  the  cheek  and  forehead ;  and  we  beoome 
more  youthfril,  tl^ugh  we  add  year  to  year. 
Then  no  longer  have  worldly  troubles,  misfor- 
tunes, and  fellings  any  power  to  dim  the  sun  of 
our  happiness,  fan  it  radiates  firom  the  eye  and 


the  heart  of  our  friend ;  and  when  our  earthlj 
existence  draws  to  its  close,  we  feel  indeed  thiut 
our  Kfe  and  ocff  love  are  eternal.  And  tliia 
supernatural  feeling  is  quite  natural  after  all, 
for  the  deeper  and  the  moro  inwardly  we  pene- 
trate into  life,  the  more"  it  opens  in  ita  depth  of 
eternal  beauty.  Many  happy  hurtiands  andwiws 
will  testily  to  this. 

B«t,  observe,  liusbai^  er  mi§6 !  To  qualify 
as  such  a  witness,  you  must  have  been  at  some 
little  pains  to  find-—*'  the  right  one."  DonH  take 
the  wrong  one,  inconsiderately. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AS  A  JUDGE. 

LORD  BROUGHAM,  as  a  judge,  gave  nnu^ 
greater  satisfaction  than  was  generally  ex- 
pected. It  was  thought  that  his  oonstitutioDal 
precipitancy,  joined  to  a  deficiency  of  Obancerj 
knowledge,  w^uld  have  incapacitated  him  for  the 
important  office.  In  this,  however,  people  were 
mistaken.  He  was  not  so  hot  and  hasty  on  tho 
bench  m  hd  had  been  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate 
' — though  his  constitutieaal  infirmities  in  tins 
respc^  did  occasionally  show  themselves  even 
OR  the  seat  of  justice.  He  carefully  applied 
Imnself  to  the  merits  of  every  ease  which  came 
before  Tiim,  and  soon  showed  with  what  rapidity 
he  could  uiquire  the  quantity  of  Chancery  Imowl- 
edge  requisite  to  enable  him  to  diaohaige  the 
duties  of  his  ofifee  as  judge,  in  at  least  a  resped- 
able  manner. 

Perhaps  no  Lord  Chancellor  ever  presided  in 
Chanoery  who  applied  hiniseif  more  assiduously 
and  unremitting^  to  the  disoi»rge  of  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him,  than  did  Lord  Brough- 
am. The  amount  of  physical,  not  to  speidL  of 
mental  labor,  he  underwent  dnriilg  ^le  greater 
part  of  his  chancellorship  was  truly  astonishing. 
For  many  consecutive  months  did  he  sit  fr«« 
ten  till  four  o*dock  in  that  eourt,  hearing  and 
disposing  of  the  cases  before  it ;  and,  on  return- 
ing home  firom  the  House  of  Lords,  after  having 
sat  four  hours  on  the  woolsack,  he  immediately 
applied  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  then 
pending  cases  before  the  court.  The  best  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  feet,  that,  though 
possessing,  in  a  deg:r0e  seldom  equaled,  and 
certainly  never  sarpmsed,  the  power  of  extern- 
poraneom  speaking,  he  wteto,  en  paitienlar  oo- 
oarions,  his  judgments,  and  then  read  ^lem  in 
the  court.  I  might  also  advert,  in  proof  of  Lord 
Brougham^  extraordinary  application  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  to  the  f&ct  of  his  having,  in  two 
or  three  years,  got  rid  of  the  immense  accumula- 
tkm  of  arrear  cases  which  were  in  the  Court  of 
Chanoery  when  he  was  first  inti^isted  mth  the 
great  seal.  It  is  not,  howeirer,  necessary  to  al- 
lude paHioulariy  te  this  faot,  as  it  is  already  so 
well  known. 

Lord  Brougham's  irritable  temper  often  led 
him,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  into  squabbles  with 
the  counsel  at  the  bar.  The  fiuious  attack  he 
made  on  Sir  f^dward  Sugden  must  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  body.  No  person  can  jus- 
tify that  attack.  It  was  as  unwarrantable  in 
principle  as  it  was  unseemly  in  a  court  of  law, 
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and  especially  as  coming  from  the  highest  legal 
authority  in  the  country.  It  is  but  due,  however, 
to  Lofd  Brougham  to  say,  that  he  often  regretted 
these  unbecoming  outbreaks  of  temper,  and  that 
he  did  so  m  this  particular  case.  It  consists 
with  my  own  priTate  knowledge  that  he  after- 
Ward,  on  pretext  of  speaking  on  matters  of  public 
business,  called  Sir  Edwerd  one  day  into  his 
private  room,  and  made  a  most  ample  apology 
for  the  attack  he  had  made  on  him-  Sir  Edwud 
was  generous  enough  to  accept  the  apology,  thus 
prirately  given,  though  the  <Mflfense  wis  a  public 
one. 

I  may  here,  however;  mention  thaA,  during  the 
interval  between  the  attadc  and  this  apology, 
lioid  Brougham,  on  several  oocasSons*  aggravated 
the  outrage  by  fhither  annoyances  of  Sir  E&wwfA 
while  practicing  before  him.  I  do  not  say  that 
such  annoyances  were  intentional — possibly  they 
may  have  been  •  adcidental-*-^t,  whichever  way 
the  feet  lay,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Sir 
Edward,  in  the  peooKar  circumetances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  was  predisposed  to  regard  them 
as  intentional.  On  one  occasion,  while  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  was  pleading  before  his  lordship  in 
a  very  important  cause,  and  just  in  the  middle  of 
vrhat  he  conceived  to  be  the  most  essential  part 
of  his  speech.  Lord  Brougham  suddenly  ttttfw 
hack  his  head  en  his  chair,  and,  closing  both 
eyes,  remained  fan  that  poeition  for  some  tine, 
as  if  he  had  been  asleep.  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
abruptly  paused,  vraiting,  no  doubt,  till  his  lord- 
ship should  ressme  an  at^tude  which  wout^  be 
more  encouraging  for  him  to  proceed  with  his 
speech.  On  tMs,  Lord  Brougham  suddenly  start- 
ed up  from  Ms  reelining  position,  and,  resmAing 
that  in  which  he  usually  sat  when  on  the  bench, 
apostrophized  Sir  Edward  after  the  maimer  so 
peculiar  to  himself—**  Go  on,  Sir  Edward ;  pro- 
ceed. Sir  Edward ;  what*s  the  cause  of  the  stop- 
pager 

**My  lord,^  answered  the  latter,  **I  thought 
your  lordship  was  not  attending  to  my  argu- 
ment." 

**  Yeu  have  no  right  to  think  any  sudi  ttmsg. 
Sir  Edward ;  it*s  highly  improper  in  you  to  do 
so ;  go  on,  if  you  please.** 

Sir  Edward  resumed  his  speech,  but  had  not 
addressed  the  eourt  above  two  or  three  minutes, 
when  Lord  Brougham,  addressing  the  officer; 
said,  in  his  usual  hasty  manner,  **  Bring  me 
some  sheets  of  UUer-pvper  directly.^ 

Of  the  foKo  site  always  -used  in  court,  his  lord- 
ship had  an  abundant  supply  before  him. 

**  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  obedient  officer,  with- 
drawing for  a  moment  to  efxeoute  his  lordship's 
commands.  He  returned  in  a  Uiw  seconds^  uid 
placed  some  half-dozen  sheets  on  the  desk.  His 
lordship  immediately  snatched  up  a  pen,  and  com- 
menced writing,  as  if  he  had  been  inditing  a.  let- 
ter to  some  private  ftiend.  Sir  Edward  again 
paused  in  hie  address  to  the  court,  and  leaned 
with  his  elbows  on  the  bench  before  him,  as  if 
willing  to  wait  patiently  until  his  lordship  should 
finish  his  epistolary  business. 

**  Sir  Edward !"  exdahned  the  Lord  Chancellor, 


in  angry  and  ironical  accents,  after  the  learned 

gentleman  had  been  silent  for  a  few  moments 

**  Sir  Edward !  pray,  what's  the  matter  nowl" 

**  I  thought,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship  was 
temporarily  engaged  with  some  matter  of  your 
own." 

**  Really,  Sir  Edward,  this  is  beyond  endur- 
ance." 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ;  but  I  thought 
your  lordship  was  writing  some  private  letter." 

*^  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir  Edward,"  said  his 
lordship,  tmrtly ;  **  riothing  of  the  kind.  I  was 
taking  a  note  of  some  points  m  your  speech. 
See,  would  you  like  to  k>ok  at  iti"  said  he,  sar* 
castioally,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  the  sheet 
of  paper  toward  Sir  Edward. 

**  Oh,  not  at  aU,  your  lordship ;  I  do  not  doubt 
your  lordship's  word.  I  must  have  been  under  a 
mistake." 

Sir  Edwaid  again  resumed ;  and  Lord  Brough- 
am, throwing  hte  head  back  on  hin  chair,  looked 
up  toward  the  ceiling. 

Lord  Brougham  had  a  great  honor  of  hearing 
the  interminable  speeches  which  some  of  the 
junior  counsel  were  in  ihe  habit  of  making,  after 
he  conceived  every  thing  had  been  said  which 
could  be  said  on  the  real  merits  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  oourt  by  the  gentlemen  who  preeeded 
them.  His  hints  to  them  to  be  brief  on  such 
occasions  were  sometimes  extremely  happy.  I 
recollect  that,  after  listening  with  the  greatest 
attention  te  the  speeches  of  two  counsel  on  one 
side,  from  ten  in  the  miming  till  half-past  two, 
a  third  rose  to  address  the  court  on  the  same 
side.  His  lordship  was  quite  unprepared  for 
this  additional  infliction,  and  exclumed,  ^*  What, 

Mr.  A ,  are  you  really  going  to  speak  on  the 

same  sidel" 

**  Yes,  iny  lord ;  I  mean  to  trespass  on  your 
lonbhip's  attention  for  a  short  time." 

'*  Then,"  said  his  lordship,  lookmg  this  orator 

significantly  in  the  face—**  Aen,  Mr.  A -,  you 

had  better  cut  your  speech  as  shoit  as  possible, 
otherwise  you  must  net  be  surprised  if  you  see 
me  doling ;  for  really  this  is  more  than  human 
nature  etai  endure." 

The  youthful  barrister  took  the  hint ;  he  kept 
closely  to  the  point  at  issue— a  thing  very  rarely 
done  by  barristers — and  condensed  his  argument 
into  a  reasonable  compass. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  SIR  THO«.  MORE.* 

UBELLUS  A  MARGARETA  MORE, 
QTJINDECIM  ANNOS  NATA,  CHELSEUS INCBPTVS. 

"NoUa  dies  sins  liDaa.>*     . 

April,  15S4. 
HEAVIER  chaige  than  nther  of  y«  above 
hath  been  get  up,  eonceming  ^ba  vricked 
woman  of  Kent,  with  vrhom  th^  accuse  him 
of  hatfaig  tampered,  that.  In  her  pretended  reve- 
lations and  rhapsodies,  lihe  ml^t  utter  worls 
against  the  king's  divorce.  His  name  hadu  hi- 
deed,  been  put  in  the  bill  of  attainder ;  but,  out 
of  favor,  he  hath  been  granted  a  private  hearing. 


A 


*  Continued  (hxn  tbs  September  Ni 
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his  judges  being,  the  new  archbishop,  the  new 
chancellor,  his  grace  of  Norfolk,  and  Master 
Cromwell. 

He  tells  us  that  they  stuck  not  to  y«  matter  in 
hand,  but  began  cunningly  enow  to  sound  him 
on  y*  king's  matters ;  and  finding  they  could  not 
shake  him,  did  proceed  to  threats,  which,  he  told 
*em,  might  well  enow  scare  children,  but>not  him, 
and  as  to  his  having  provoked  his  grace  the  king 
to.  sett  ^rth  in  his  book  aught  to  dishonour  and 
fetter  a  good  Christian,  his  grace  himself  well 
knew  the  book  was  never  shewn  him  save  for 
verbal  criticism  when  y  subject  matter  was  com- 
pleted by  the  makerM  of  yf  sam^t  and  that  he  had 
warned  his  grace  not  to  express  soe  much  sub- 
mission  to  the  pope.  Whereupon  they  with 
great  displeasure  dismissed  him,  and  he  took 
boat  for  Chelsea  with  mine  husband  in  such  gay 
spiritts,  that  Will,  not  having  been  privy  to 
what  had  passed,  concluded  his  name  to  have 
beene  struck  out  of  y*  bill  of  attainder,  and  con- 
gratulated  him  thereupon  soe  soone  as  they  came 
aland,  saying,  "  I  guess,  lather,  all  is  well,  see- 
ing you  thus  merry." 

*'It  is  indeed,  son  Roper,**  returns  father 
steadilie,  repeating  thereupon,  once  or  twice,  this 
phrase,  "AU  is  weU.'* 

Will,  somehow  mistrusting  him,  puts  the  mat- 
ter to  him  agayn. 

"  You  are  then,  father,  put  out  of  the  bill  V* 

**  Out  of  the  bill,  good  fellow  ?"  repeaU  fether, 
stopping  short  in  his  walk,  and  regarding  him 
with  a  smile  that  Will  sayth  was  like  to  break 

hie  heart "  Wouldst  thou  know,  dear  son, 

why  I  am  so  joyful  1  In  good  faith,  I  have  given 
the  devil  a  foul  fall,  for  I  have  with  those  lords 
gone  so  far,  as  that  without  great  shame  I  can 
ne*er  go  back.  The  first  step.  Will,  is  the  worst, 
and  that's  taken.** 

And  so,  to  the  house,  with  never  another  word. 
Will  being  smote  at  the  heart. 

But,  thU  forenoon,  deare  Will  comes  running 
in  to  me,  with  joy  all  bright,  and  tells  me  he  hath 
just  heard  from  Cromwell  that  father's  name  is 
in  sooth  struck  out.  Thereupon,  we  go  together 
to  him  with  the  news.  He  taketh  it  thankfully, 
yet  composedly,  saying,  as  he  lays,  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  '*  In  faith,  Meg,  quod  dififertur  non 
aufertur.**  Seeing  me  somewhat  stricken  and 
overborne,  he  sayth,  "Come,  let*s  leave  good 
Will  awhile  to  the  company  of  his  own  select 
and  profitable  thoughts,  and  take  a  turn  together 
by  the  water  side.** 

Then  closing  his  book,  which  I  marked  was 
Plato's  Phsdon,  he  steps  forthe  with  me  into  the 
garden,  leaning  on  my  shoulder,  and  pretty  heav- 
ilie  too.  After  a  turn  OT  two  in  silence,  he  light- 
ens his  pressure,  and  in  a  bland,  peaceifying  tone 
commences  Horace  his  tenth  ode,  book  second, 
and  goes  through  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  lines 
in  a  kind  of  lulling  monotone ;  then  takes  another 
turn  or  two,  ever  looking  at  the  Thames^  and  in 
a  stronger  voice  begins  Ms  favorite 

**  Jiutum,  ae  tenaeem  propositi  Timm 
Non  civium  ardor,"  etc. 
on  to 

**  ImpaTidom  ftrient  mina  ;** 


lets  go  his  hold  on  me  to  extend  hb  hand 
in  fine,  free  action.  Then,  drawing  me  to  him 
agayn,  presentlie  murmurs,  "  I  reckon  thai  tlie 
suflerings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  y*  glory  which  shall  be  r»> 

vealed  in  us Oh  no,  not  worthy  to  be 

compared.  I  have  lived  ;  I  have  laboured ;  I 
have  loved.  I  have  lived  in  them  I  loved ;  la- 
boured for  them  I  loved ;  loved  them  for  whom 
I  laboured ;  my  labour  has  not  been  in  vayn. 
To  love  and  to  labour  is  the  sum  of  living,  and 
yet  how  manie  think  they  live  who  neither  labour 
nor  love.  Again,  how  manie  labour  and  love, 
and  yet  are  not  loved;  but  Thave  beene  loved, 
and  my  labour  has  not  been  in  vayn.  Now,  the 
daye  is  far  spent,  and  the  night  foredoseth,  and 
the  time  draweth  nigh  when  man  resteth  from 
his  labours,  even  'from  his  labours  of  love ;  but 
still  he  shall  love  and  he  shall  live  where  the 
Spiritt  sayth  he  shall-  rest  from  his  labours,  and 
where  his  works  do  follow  him,  for  he  entereth 
into  rest  through  and  to  Him  who  is  life,  and 
Light,  and  Love.** 

Hien  looking  stedfastlie  at  the  Thames,  '*  How 
quietlie,**  sayth  he,  **  it  flows  on !  This  river, 
Meg,  hath  its  origin  from  seven  petty  springs 
somewhither  amongst  y*  Gloucestershire  hills, 
where  they  bubble  forthe  unnoted  save  by  the 
held  and  hind.  Belike,  they  murmur  over  the 
pebbles  prettily  enough ;  but  a  great  river,  mark 
you,  never  murmurs.  It  murmured  and  bab- 
bled too,  'tis  like,  whilst  only  a  brook,  and 
brawled  away  as  it  widened  and  deepened  and 
chafed  agaynst  obstacles,  and  here  and  there  got 
a  fall,  and  splashed  and  made  much  ado,  but 
ever  kept  running  on  towards  its  end,  still  deep- 
ening and  widening ;  and  now  towards  the  close 
of  its  course  look  you  how  swift  and  quiet  it  is, 
running  mostly  between  flats,  and  with  the  dear 
blue  heaven  reflected  in  its  foce.** 


*Twas  o*  Wednesdaye  Was  a  week,  we  were 
quietly  taking  our  dinner,  when,  after  a  loud  and 
violent  knocking  at  y  outer  door,  in  cometh  a 
poursuivant,  and  summoneth  father  to  appear 
next  daye  before  y*  commissioners,  to  take  y* 
newly  coined  oath  of  supremacy.  Mother  utters 
a  hasty  cry,  Bess  turns  white  as  death,  but  I, 
urged  by  I  know  not  what  suddain  impulse  to 
con  the  new  comer's  visage  narrowly,  did  with 
eagerness  exclaim,  **  Here's  some  jest  of  fit- 
ther's;  *tis  only  Dick  Halliwell  !'* 

Whereupon,  father  burst  out  a  laughing,  hug- 
ged mother,  called  Bess  a  silly  puss,  and  gave 
Halliwell  a  grout  for 's  payns.  Now,  while  some 
were  laughing,  and  others  taking  father  prettie 
sharplie  to  task  for  soe  rough  a  crank,  I  fell  a 
muzing,  what  c**'bey*  drift  of  this,  and  could 
only  surmize  it  mighte  be  to  harden  us  before- 
hand, as  'twere,  to  what  was  sure  to  come  at 
last.  And  the  preapprehension  of  this  so  bela- 
boured my  alreadie  o'erburthened  spiritts/ as  that 
I  was  fayn  to  betake  myself  to  y«  nurseric,  and 
lose  alle  thought  and  reflection  in  my  little  Biir« 
pk>ettie  ways.  And,  this  not  answering,  was 
forct  to  have  recourse  to  prayer:  then,  leaving 
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my  closett,  was  able  to  return  to  j*  nurserie,  and 
forget  myselfe  awhile  in  the  mirth  of  the  infants. 

Hearing  voyces  beneathe  y*  lattice,  I  lookt 
forthe,  and  behelde  his  Grace  of  Norfolk  (of  late 
a  strange  guest)  walking  beneath  y*  window  in 
earnest  converse  with  fiither,  and,  as  they  turned 
about,  I  hearde  him  say,  **  By  the  mass,  master 
More,  'tis  perilous  striving  widi  princes.  I  could 
wish  you,  as  a  friend,  to  incline  to  the  king's 
pleasure ;  for,  indignatio  principis  mors  est." 

"Is  that  all!"  says  fiither;  "why  then  there 
will  bo  onlie  this  difference  between  your  grace 
and  me,  that  I  shall  die  to-daye,  and  you  to- 
morrow ;" — winch  was  the  sum  of^what  I  caught. 

Next  morning,  we  were  breaking  our  fast  ^th 
peacefuilness  of  heart,  on  y*  principle  that  suffi- 
cient  for  the  daye  is  the  eviil  thereof  and  there 
had  beene  a  wordy  war  between  our  two  factions 
of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  Bess  having  defalked 
from  y*  mancheteers  on  y*  ground  that  black  bread 
sweetened  the  breath  and  settled  the  teeth,  to 
the  no  small  triumph  of  the  >cob-loaf  party ;  while 
Daisy,  persevering  at  her  crusts,  sayd  "No,  I 
can  cleave  to  the  rye  bread  as  steddilie  as  anie 
among  you,  but  *tis  vayn  of  £aher  to  maintain 
that  it  is  as  toothsome  as  a  manchet,  or  that  I 
eat  it  to  whiten  my  teeth,  for  thereby  he  xobs 
self-deniall  of  its  grace.*' 

Father,  strange  to  say,  seemed  taken  at  vant- 
age, and  was  pausing  for  a  retoit*  when  Hobson 
coming  in  and  whispering  somewhat  in  his  ear, 
he  rose  suddaifilie  and  went  forthe  of  the  hall 
with  him,  putting  his  head  back  agayn  to  say, 
"  Rest  ye  alle  awhile  where  ye  be,"  which  we 
did,  uneasilie  enow.  Anon  he  retuAib,  brushing 
his  beaver,  and  says  calmlie,  "  Now,  let's  foithe 
to  church,"  and  clips  mother's  arms  beneathe  his 
owne  and  leads  the  way.  We  follow  as  soon  as 
we  can,  and  I,  listing  to  him  more  than  to  y 
priest,  did  think  I  never  hearde  him  make  re- 
sponse more  composedlie,  nor  sing  more  lustilie, 
by  the  which  I  founde  myself  in  stouter  heart. 
After  prayers,  he  is  shriven,  after  which  he 
saunters  back  with  us  to  the  house,  then  brisklie 
turning  on  his  heel,  cries  to  my  husband,  "  Now, 
Will,  let*s  toward,  lad,"  and  claps  the  vricket 
after  him,  leaving  us  at  t'other  side  without  so 
much  as  casting  back  a  parting  look.  Though 
he  evermore  had  been  advised  to  let  us  companie 
him  to  the  boat,  and  there  kiss  him  once  and 
agayn  or  ever  he  went,  J  know  not  that  I  s^have 
thoughte  much  of  this,  had  not  Daisy,  looking 
after  him  keenly,  exclaymed  somewhat  shortlie 
as  she  turned  in  doors,  "  I  wish  I  had  not  uttered 
that  quip  about  the  cob-loaf." 

Lord,  how  heavilie  sped  y«  day !  The  house, 
too  big  now  for  its  master's  diminished  retinue, 
had  yet  never  hitherto  seemed  lonesome ;  but 
now  a  somewhat  of  dreary  and  dreadfull,  inex- 
pressible in  words,  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  ap- 
prehended by  the  inner  sense,  filled  the  blank 
space  alle  about.  For  the  first  time,  everie  one 
seemed  idle ;  not  only  disinclined  for  businesse, 
but  as  though  there  were  something  unseemlie 
in  addressing  one's  self  to  it.  There  was  nothing 
to  ery  about,  nothing  to  talk  over,  and  yet  we 


alle  stoode  agaze  at  each  other  in  groups,  like 
the  cattle  under  y«  trees  when  a  storm  is  at 
hand.  Mercy  was  the  first  to  start  off.  I  held 
her  back  and  said,  "  What  is  to  do  1"  She  whis- 
pered, "  Pray."  I  let  her  arm  drop,  but  Bess  at 
that  instant  comes  up  with  cheeks  as  colourless 
as  parchment.  She  sayth,  "  'Tis  made  out  now. 
A  poursuivant  de  facto  fetched  him  foithe  this 
morning."  We  gave  one  deep,  universal  sigh ; 
Mercy  broke  away,  and  I  after  her,  to  seek  the 
aaXnt  temedie,  but  alack,  in  vayn. 


How  large  a  debt  we  owe  you,  wise  and  holie 
men  of  old !  How  ye  counsel  us  to  patience,  in- 
cite us  to  self-mastery,  cheer  us  on  to  high  em- 
prize,  temper  in  us  the  heat  of  youth,  school  our 
inexperience,  calm  the  o'erwrought  mind,  allay 
the  anguish  6f  disappointment,  cheat  suspense, 

and  toaster  despair How  much  better  and 

happier  ye  would  make  us,  if  we  would  but  list 
your  teaching ! 

Bess  hath  fallen  sick ;  no  marvell.  Everie  one 
goeth  heavilie.  All  joy  is  darkened ;  the  mirthe 
of  the  house  is  gone. 

Will  tells  me,  that  as  they  pushed  off  from  y* 
stairs,  father  took  him  about  the  neck  and  whis- 
pered, "  I  thank  our  Lord,  the  field  is  won !" 
Sure,  Regulns  n^'er  went  forthe  vrith  higher  self- 
devotion. 

Having  declared  his  inabiUtie  to  take  j*  oath 
as  it  stoode,  they"  bade  him.  Will  tells  me,  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden  while  they  administered  it  to 
sundrie  others,  thus  affording  him  leisure  for  re- 
consideration. But  they  might  as  well  have  bid- 
den the  neap-tide  turn  before  its  hour.  When 
called  in  agayn,  he  was  as  firm  as  ever,  so  was 
given  in  wanl  to  y*  Abbot  of  Westminster  till 
the  king's  grace  was  informed  of  the  matter. 
And  now,  the  fool's  wise  saying  of  vindictive 
Herodias  came  true,  for  'twas  the  king's  mind  to 
have  mercy  on  his  old  servant,  and  tender  him  a 
qualifyed  oath ;  but  queen  Anne,  by  her  impor- 
tunate clamours,  did  overrule  his  proper  will,  and 
at  four  days  end,  y*  fall  oath  being  agayn  ten- 
dered and  rejected,  father  was  committed  to  y« 
Tower.  Oh,  wioked  woman,  how  could  you! 
Sure,  you  never  loved  a  father 


In  answer  to  our  incessant  applications 
throughotat  this  last  month  past,  mother  hath  at 
length  obtayned  access  to  dear  father.  She 
returned,  her  eyes  nigh  swollen  to  closing  with 
weeping  ....  we  crowded  round  about,  burning 
for  her  report,  but  'twas  some  tinie  ere  she  coulde 
fetch  breath  or  heart  to  give  it  lis.  At  length 
Daisy,  kissing  her  hand  once  and  agftyn,  draws 
foithe  a  disjbynted  tale,  somewhat  after  this 
foshion. 

"Come,  give  over  weepings  dearest  mother, 
'twill  do  neither  him,  you,  nor  us  anie  goode.  .  .  . 
What  was  your  first  speech  of  him  1" 

"  Oh,  my  first  speech,  sweetheart,  was, '  What, 
my  goodness,  Mr.  More !  I  marvell  how  that 
you,  who  were  always  counted  a  vrise  man,  s' 
now  soe  play  the  fool  as  to  lie  here  in  this  close, 
filthy  prison,  shut  up  with  mice  and  rats,  when 
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yoo  miflile  be  abnada  and  at  your  Ubeitj,  with 
7«  Uvoax  of  king  and  oomMal,  and  retain  to  yoor 
n^ita  hefT  bouae,  jonr  booka  and  gallery,  and 
your  wiie,  rhildrm,  aad  booaefaold,  if  aoe  be  yoa 
onlie  woolde  bat  dk>  what  the  bisbopa  and  beat 
leaned  of  the  lealm  have,  withoui  acmple,  done 
alieadie.'" 

''And  what  aayd  he,  mother, to  that r 

"  Why.  then,  aweetheart,  be  chocka  me  aoder 
the  chin  and  aayelh,  '  I  prithee,  good  miatreaa 
Alice,  to  tefl  me  one  thing.'  .  —  Soe  thai  I  aay, 

*  What  thing!'  Soe  thra  he  aayeth, '  It  no^  thia 
hoaae,  aweetheart,  aa  nigh  heaven  aa  mine  own!' 
Soe  then  I  jerk  my  head  away  and  aay  '  Tilly- 
valley!  tUlcy-valley.' " 

Sayth  Beaa,  "  SoM,  mother,  that  waa  oold 
comfort .  .  .  And  what  next !" 

"Why,  theolaaid,  *BoneDeaa,man!  Bone 
Deoa !  will  thia  gear  never  be  left !'  Soe  then 
he  aayth, '  Well  then,  Mra.  Atice,  if  it  be  aoe,  'tie 
mighty  well,  but,  Ibr  my  part,  I  aee  no  greate 
leaaon  why  I  aboulde  much  yij  in  my  gay  boose, 
or  in  anirthtng  belonging  thereunto,  when,  if  I 
aboulde  be  but  seven  years  boned  underground, 
and  then  arise  and  eome  thither  agayn,  I  ahoolde 
not  fidl  to  find  some  therein  that  woulde  bid  me 
get  oat  of  doors,  and  tell  me  'twas  none  o'  mine. 
What  cause  have  I  then,  to  care  ao  greatlie  Ibr 
a  hoose  that  waulde  soe  soone  forget  its  mas- 
ter!'"   

"And  then,  mother!  and  then!" 

**  Soe  then,  sweetheart,  he  aayth,  *  Come,  teli 
me,  Mrs.  Alice,  how  long  do  you  think  we  might 
reckon  on  living  to  enjoy  it !'  Soe  I  say,  *  Some 
twenty  year%  forsooth.'  *  In  faith,'  says  he,  *  had 
you  said  some  thousand  years,  it  had  beene  soipe- 
what ;  and  yet  he  were  a  very  bad  merchant  that 
woulde  pot  himeeUe  in  danger  to  lose  eternity  ibr 

m  thousand  years how  much  the  rather  if 

we  are  not  sure  to  enjoy  it  one  day  to  an  end !' 
Soe  then  he  puts  me  off  with  qaestions,  How  is 
Will!  and  Daisy!  and  Rupert!  and  this  one! 
and  t'other  one!  and  the  peacocks!  and  rabbita! 
and  have  we  elected  a  new  king  of  the  oob-loaf 
yet  1  and  has  Tom  Ibund  hia  hoop!  and  is  y« 
hasp  of  the  buttery-hatch  mended  yet!  and  how 
goes  the  court !  and  what  was  the  text  o'  Sun- 
day! and  have  I  practised  the  viol!  and  how 
are  we  off  for  money!  and  why  can't  he  see 
Meg!  Then  be  asks  for  this  book  and  t'other 
book,  but  I've  forgot  their  names,  and  he  aayik 
he's  kept  mighty  short  of  meat,  though  'tis  little 
he  eats,  but  his  man  John  a  Wood  is  gay  an' 
hungry,  and  'tis  worth  a  world  to  see  him  at  a 
salt  herring.  Then  he  gives  me  counsell  of  this 
and  that,  and  puts  his  arm  about  me  and  says, 

*  Come,  let  us  pray ;'  but  while  he  k^t  praying 
for  one  and  t'other,  I  kept  a-counting  of  his  gray 
hairs ;  he'd  none  a  month  agone.  And  we're 
scarce  off  our  knees,  when  I'm  fetched  away ; 
and  I  say,  *When  will  yQu  change  your  note, 
and  act  like  a  wise  man !'  and  he  sayth, '  When! 
when !'  looking  very  profound ;  *  why, .  .  .  when 
gorse  is  out  of  blossom  and  kissing  out  of  fash- 
ion.' Soe  puts  me  forthe  by  the  shoulders  with 
a  laugh,  calling  after  me,  '  Remember  me  over 


and  over  agayn  to  them  alle,  and  let  mm  eae 
Meg.'" 

...  I  feel  as  if  a  string  were  tied  ti^  about 
my  heart.  Methinketh  twill  boni  if  we  goe  en 
long  aoe. 

He  hath  wiii  ue  a  fow  lines  vrilh  a  ceal,  cod- 
ing with  **  Sursom  eoida,  dear  duldjcn !  up  with 
your  hearts."    The  beam  waa  dear  BenviA. 


The  Lofd  begins  to  cot  us  short.  We  are 
new  on  very  — agrs  nioamniis,  dear  mother  be- 
ing obliged  to  pay  fifteen  shillings  a-week  Sat  the 
board,  poor  as  it  is,  of  fother  and  his  servant. 
She  hath  parted  with  her  vetvel  gown,  embroid- 
ered everthwart,  to  my  lady  Sand's  weoMn.  Her 
mantle  edged  with  coney  went  long  ago. 

Bat- we  lose  not  heart ;  I  think  mine  ie  beeom- 
ing  annealed  in  the  fumaoe,  and  will  net  now 
break.  I  have  writ  eomewhat  after  thie  fiihiew 
to  him.  ..."  What  do  yoa  thmk,  moet  dear  fia- 
ther,  doth  cemlbrt  us  at  Chsisea,  during  this 
yoor  absenee!  Surelie,  the  rsnunihrnnce  of 
your  maimer  of  life  amonf^  us,  year  holy  coa- 
verMtion,  your  wholesome  coonsells,  yoor  ex-. 
amples  of  virtue,  of  which  there  ie  hope  that 
they  do  not  onlie  persevere  with  yoo,  bat  that, 
by  God's  grace,  they  are  mach  inereast." 

I  weary  to  see  Jiini.  . .  .  Yes,  we  shall  meet  in 
heaven,  bot  how  long  first,  i^  Lord!  hew  long! 

Now  that  Tveeome  back,  let  me  aech  to  think, 
to  remember.  ....  Sore,  my  head  will  dear  by- 
and-by !  Strange,  that  leedng  shooble  have,  the 
masterdom  of  thought  and  memory,  in  matters 
it  is  most  concerned  to  retayn. 

...  I  minded  to  pot  y*  haireloth  and  cord  un- 
der my  farthingale,  and  one  or  two  of  y«  smalWr 
books  in  my  pouch,  as  alsoe  eome  sweets  and 
suckets  such  as  he  was  used  to  love.  Will  and 
Bonvisi  were  awaitii^  for  me,  and  deare  Bess, 
putting  forthe  her  head  firom  her  chamber  door, 
cries  piteously,  "  Tell  him,  dear  Meg,  tell  him 
.  .  .  'twas  never  soe  sad  to  ma  to  be  siek .  . . 
and  tltiit  I  hope  ...  I  pray ...  the  toe  may 
oome .  . ."  then  falls  back  swooning  into  Dan- 
oey's  arms,  whom  I  leave  crying  heaitilie  over 
her,  and  hasten  below  to  receive  the  eonfiised 
medley  of  messages  sent  by  every  other  member 
of  y*  hoose.  For  mineowne part,  I  was  in  su^ 
a  tremulous  soccussion  as  to  be  searee  filt  to 
stand  or  goe,  but  time  imd  the  tide  will  noe  man 
bide,  and,  onee  having  taken  boat,  the  eool  river 
air  allayed  ray  fever^  spiiitts ;  onlie  I  eoulde 
not  for  awhile  get  ridd  of  y*  impression  of  poer 
Dancey  crying  over  Bess  in  her  deli^oium. 

I  think  none  o'  the  three  opened  our  lips  be» 
fore  we  reached  Lambeth,  aave,  in  y*  Reachi 
WiU  cried  to  y«  steersnum,  *^  Look  you  run  us 
not  aground,"  in  a  aharper  voyce  than  I  e'er 
heard  from  him-  AfUr  passing  y*  Archbishop's 
p^ce,  whereon  I  gazed  full  ruefullie,  good  Bon- 
visi beganne  to  mention  eome  rhymes  he  had 
founde  writ  with  a  diamond  on  one  of  his  win- 
dow-panes at  Crosby  House,  and  would  know 
were  they  father's !  and  was't  y*  chamber  father 
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had  U8€d  to  sle^  in!  I  tMe  him  it  waa,  but 
knew  noaght  of  y"  distich,  though  *twm8  like 
enow  to  be  his.  And  thenco  he  went  on  to  this 
and  that,  how  that  &thei^a  cheerfiille,  funny 
hmnonr  never  forsook  him,  nor  his  brave  heart 
quelled,  instancing  his.  fearlease  passage  through 
the  Traitor's  Gate,  asking  his  neighbours  whether 
his  gait  was  that  of  a  traditor ;  and,  on  being 
sued  by  the  porter  for  his  upper  garment,  giving 
him  his  cap,  which  he  sayd  was  uppermost.  And 
other  such  quips  and  passages,  whiek  I  scarce 
noted  nor  smiled  aft,  soe  sony  was  I  of  cheer. 

At  length  we  stayed  rowing:  Will  lifted  me 
out,  kissed  me^  heartened  me  )^  and,  indeede, 
I  was  in  better  heart  then,  having  been  quietUe 
in  prayer  a  good  while.  After  some  fbw  ibims, 
we  were  led  through  sundrie  turns  and  passages, 
and.  Of  ever  I  was  awaM,  I  found  myseUe  quit 
of  my  companions,  and  in  father's  anns. 

We  both  cried  a  little  at  first ;  I  vrond^  I 
wept  Boe  more,  bat  strength  was  given  me  in 
that  hour.  As  soone  as -T  eo«lde,  I  k>okt  him  m 
the  face,  and  he  lookt  at  me,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  note  his  hoHew  che^  when  he  sayd, 
"  Wl^,  Meg,  you  are  getting  freckled:"  soe  that 
made  us  bothe  laugh.  He  sayd,  **  You  shoulde 
get  some  fredde-water  of  ttk6  lady  that  sent  me 
here ;  depend  on  it,  she  hath  washes  and  tinc- 
tures in  plenty ;  and  after  all,  Meg,  she*U  come 
to  the  same  end  at  last,  and  be  as  the  lady  all 
bone  and  skin,  whose  ghastlie  legend  used  to 
scare  thee  soe  when  thou  wert  a  child.  Dont 
tell  that  story  to  thy  children ;  twill  hamper  *em 
with  unsavory  images  of  death.  Tell  them  of 
heavenlie  hosts  a-waitint  to  cany  off  good  men's 
souls  in  fire-bright  chanets,  wiih.  horses  of  the 
sun,  to  a  land  where  they  shall  never  more  be 
surbated  and  weary,  but  walk  on  cool,  spiuigy 
turf  and  among  myrtle  trees,  aftd  eat  fruits  that 
shaH  heal  yrhkle  they  delight  them,  and  drink  the 
coldest  of  cold  water»  fresh  fhmi  y*  river  of  hfe, 
and  have  space  to  stretoh  themselves,  and  bathe, 
and  leap,  and'run,  and,  whichever  way  they  look, 
meet  Christ's  eyes  ranting  on  them.  Lord,  Meg, 
who  would  live,  that  could  die  1  One  mighte  as 
Kef  be  an  angel  shut  up  in  a  nutshell  as  bide 
here.  Fancy  how  gladsome  the  sweet  ^irit 
would  be  to  have  the  shell  cracked !  no  matter 

by  whom ;  the  king,  or  king's  mistress 

Let  her  dahity  fbot  but  set  him  f^,  he'd  say, 
*  For  this  release,  much  thanks.' ....  And  how 
goes  the  court,  Meg  t** 

**  In  faith,  father,  never  better. TheM  is 

nothing  ^se  there,  I  hear,  but  danohig  and  dis- 
porting." 

**  Never  better,  ehild,  sayst  thou  1  Alas,  Meg, 
it  pitieth  me  to  consider  what  misery,  poor  soul, 
she  will  shortlie  come  to.  These  dances  of  hers 
will  prove  such  dances  that  she  vriU  spurn  our 
heads  off  Hke  footballs ;  but  'twill  not  be  long 
ere  her  head  will  dance  the  like  dance.  Mark 
you,  Meg,  a  man  that  restraineth  not  his  passions 
hath  always  something  cruel  in  his  nature,  and 
if  there  be  a  woman  toward,  she  is  sure  to  suffer 

heaviest  for  it.  first  or  last Seek  scripture 

precedent  for't       .  you'll  find  it  as  I  say.    Stony 


as  death,  cruel  as  the  grave.  Those  Pharisees 
that  were,  to  a  man,  convicted  of  sin,  yet  haled 
«  sinning  woman  before  the  Lord,  (md  woulde 
^n  have  seen  the  dogs  lick  up  her  blood.  When 
they  lick  up  mine,  dtiae  Meg,  let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  evem  though  they  shoulde  hale  thee 
to  London  Bridge  to  see  my  head  stuck  on  a 
pole.  Think,  most  dearest,  I  shall  then  have 
more  Maeon  to  weep  for  thee  than  thou  for  me. 
But  there's  noe  weeping  in  heaven,  and  bear  in 
mind,  Meg,  distinetlie,  that  if  they  send  me 
thither,  'twill  be  for  ob^ing  the  law  of  God 
rather  than  of  men.  And  after  alle,  we  live  not 
in  Uw  bloody,  barbaroua  old  timea  of  crucifyings 
and  flayinga,  and  immersings  in  cauldrons  of  . 
boilaig  oiL  One  stroke,  and  the  affair's  dona. 
A  clumsy  ^iruigeon  would  be  longer  extracting 
flu  tooth.  We  have  oft  agrsed  that  the  little 
birds  struck  down  by  the  kite  and  hawk  suSa 
lesa  than  if  th^  were,  reserved  to  •&  natuiall 
death.  There  is  one  sensible  dififereape,  indeed, 
between  us.  In  oui  casea^  preparation  is  n- 
wanting." 

Hereon,  I  minded  me  to  slip  off  y*  haircloth 
and  rope,  and  give  the  same  to  him,  along  with 
the  books  and  suckets,  aU  which  he  lad  aw^ 
pdvatelie,  making  meny  at  the  last. 

'*  'Twoulde  tell  weU  before  the  counei},"  quoth 
he^  **that  on  eearching  the  prison-cell  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mere,  there  was  fiMmde,  fiagitioad» 
and  mysteriouslie  laid  up  ...  a  piece  cJ  bariey^ 
sagar!" 

Then  ^o  talked  over  sundiy  home-matters ; 
and  anon,  having  now  both  of  us  attayned  unto 
an  equable  and  chastened  serenitie  of  mind, 
which  needed  not  any  &lse  shows  of  mirth  to 
hide  y*  naturaU  complexion  of,  he  sayth,  **  I  be^ 
Heve,  Meg,  they  that  have  put  me  here  ween 
they  have  done  me  a  high  diq[>leasure ;  but  I 
assure  thee  on  my  faith,  mine  own  good  daugh- 
ter, that  if  it  had  not  beene  for  my  wife,  and 
yon,  my  dear  good  children,  I  would  £une  havn 
beene  closed  up,  long  ere  this,  in  as  straight  a 
room,  and  straighter  toa'* 

Thereon,  he  shewed  joe  how  illegal  was  his 
hnprisonment,  there  bong  noe  statute  to  authoe- 
ise  the  imposition  of  y*  oath,  and  he  delivered 
himself  with  some  di^leosure,  agaynstthe  king's 
ill  counsellors. 

**  And  suieHe,  Meg,"  quoth  he,  "  *tis  pitie  that 
anie  Christian  prince  shoulde,  by  a  flexible  coun- 
cil readie  to  loUow  his  afiections,  and  by  a  weak 
clergy  lacking  grace  to  stand  constantly  to  the 
truth  as  they  learned  it,  be  with  flattery  so  con- 
stantly abased.  The  lotus  firait  Ihbled  by  the 
ancienis,  which  made  them  that  ate  it  lose  alle 
relish  for  the  daylie  bread  of  their  own  homes, 
was  flattery,  Meg,  as  I  take  it,  and  nothing  else. 
And  what  less  was  the  song  of  ihfi  Syrens, 
agaynst  which  Ulysses  made  the  saikirs  stop 
their  ears,  and  which  he,  with  aU  his  wisdonw 
cottkle  not  listen  to  without  struggling  to  be 
unbound  from  the  mafetl  Even  praise,  Meg, 
which,  moderately  given,  may  animate  and  cheer 
forward  the  noblest  minds,  yet  too  lavishly  be* 
stowed,  will  decrease  and  palsy  their  strength, 
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e*en  as  an  overdose  of  the  most  generous  and 
sprigbtlie  medicine  may  prove  mortifiBrous.  But 
flattery  is  noe  medicine,  but  a  rank  poison,  which 
hath  slayn  kings,  yea,  and  mighty  kings;  and 
they  who  love  it,  the  Lord  knoweth  afar  off; 
knoweth  distantlie,  has  no  care  to  know  intimate^ 
lie,  for  they  are  none  of  his.** 

Thus  we  went  on,  from  one  theme  to  another, 
till  methinketh  a  heavenlie  light  seemed  to  shine 
alle  about  us  like  as  when  the  angel  entered  the 
prison  of  Peter.  I  hung  upon  everie  word  and 
thought  that  issued  from  his  lips,  and  drank  them 

in  as  thirsty  land  sucks  up  the  tender  rain 

Had  the  angel  of  death  at  that  hour  come  to 
.  fetch  lH)th  of  us  away,  I  woulde  not  have-  sayd 
him  nay,  I  was  soe  passivelie,  so  intenselie  hap- 
py. At  length,  as  time  wore  on,  and  I  knew  I 
shoulde  soone  be  fetcht  forthe,  I  coulde  not  but 
wish  I  had  the  clew  to  some  secret  passage  or 
subterreneal,  of  which  there  were  doubtless  plen- 
ty in  the  thick  walls,  whereby  we  might  steal  ofC 
together.  Father  made  answer,  **  Wishes  never 
filled  a  sack.  I  make  it  my  businesse,  Meg,  to 
wish  as  little  as  I  can,  except  that  I  were  better 
and  wiser.  You  fancy  these  four  walls  lone- 
some ;  how  oft,  dost  thou  suppose,  I  here  receive 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  this  and  that  holy  saint 
a&d  martyr  1  My  jailors  can  noe  more  keep  them 
out  than  they  can  exclude  the  sunbeams.  Thou 
knowest,  Jesus  stood  among  his  disciples  when 
the  doors  were  shut,  t  am  not  more  lonely  than 
St.  Anthony  in  his  cave,  and  I  have  a  divine 
light  e*en  here,  whereby  to  con  the  lesson  ^  God 
is  love.'  The  futility  of  our  enemies'  efforts  to 
make  us  miserable  was  never  more  stronglie 
proven  to  me  than  when  I  was  a  mere  boy  in 
Cardinal  Morton*s  service.  Having  unwitting- 
lie  angered  one  of  his  chaplains,  a  choleric  and 
even  malignant-spirited  man^he  did,  of  his  owne 
authoritie,  shut  me  up  for  some  hours  in  a  cer- 
tayn  damp  vault,  which,  to  a  lad  afeard  of  ghosts 
ai^  devilish  apparitions,  would  have  been  fear- 
aome  enow.  Howbeit,  I  there  cast  myself  oA 
the  ground  with  my  back  sett  agaynst  the  wall, 
and  mine  arm  behind  my  head,  this  £uhion  .  .  . 
and  did  then  and  there,  by  reason  of  a  young 
heart,  quiet  conscience,  and  quick  phansy,  con- 
jure up  such  a  lively  picture  of  the  queen  o*  the 
fairies'  court,  and  alle  the  sayings  and  doings 
therein,  that  neyer  was  I  more  sorry  than  when 
my  gaoler  let  me  goe  free,  and  bade  me  rise  up 
and  be  doing.  In  place,  therefore,  my  daughter, 
of  thinking  of  me  in  thy  night  watches  as  beating 
my  wings  agaynst  my  cage  bars,  trust  that  God 
oomes  to  look  in  upon  me  without  knocking  or 
bell-ringing.  Often  in  spiritt  I  am  with  you  alle ; 
in  the  chapel,  in  the  hall,  in  the  garden ;  now  in 
the  hayfield,  with  my  head  on  thy  lap,  now  on 
the  river,  with  Will  and  Rupert  at  the  oar.  You 
see  me  not  about  your  path,  you  won't  see  my 
disembodied  spiritt  beside  you  hereafter,  but  it 
may  be  close  upon  you  once  and  agayn  for  alle 
that :  maybe,  at  times  when  you  have  prayed 
with  most  passion,  or  suffered  with  most  pa- 
tience, or  performed  my  bests  with  most  exact- 
ness, OT  remembered  my  care  of  you  with  most 


affection.  And  now,^good  speed,  good  Meg,  I 
hear  the  key  turn  in  the  door.  .  .  .  T\si»  kiss  ior 
thy  mother,  this  for  Bess,  this  for  Cecil,  .  .  . 
this  and  this  for  my  whole  school.  Keep  dry 
eyes  and  a  hopeful  heart ;  and  reflect  that  nought 
but  unpardoned  sin  should  make  us  weep  for- 
ever." 


BOOKWORMS. 
"  Liks  caterpUltr,  Mtinf  his  way  in  sileiict  !** 

THE  natural  history  of  the  bookworm  has 
escaped  the  observation  of  Cuvier.  Yet  the 
bookworm  shares  his  habitat  in  common  with 
the  student,  and  no  doubt  has  often  rubbed 
shoulder  with  the  naturalist.  The  haunts  of  the 
bookworm  are  the  national  libraries,  the  old  book- 
sellers' shops  about  Holbom  and  Great  Qpeen- 
street.  Long-acre,  and  the  bookstalls  generally. 
One  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  him — a  weary, 
worn,  and  &ded  personage-^n  the  reading-room 
of  the  Museum.  The  go^y  morocco-bound  tome 
in  folio  is  the  bookworm^s  borme  btmehe*  Its 
scented  binding  and  odorous  pages  form  the 
choicest  of  his  meals.  The  atmdsphere  of  the 
national  reading-rocnn  is  close  and  redolent  of 
stxange  smells;  the  bookworm,  however,  enjoys 
it  with  the  rtedier  zest.  Worm-like,  he  is  a 
reproducer,  and  capable  of  spiiming  words  by 
the  myriad,  which  he  deposits  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  foolscap. 

The  bookworm's  natural  disposition  is  gentle ; 
but  his  temper  is  irritable.  His  nature  is  in- 
dolent. He  loves  to  doze  ov^  a  Harleian  manu- 
script, or  a  dusty  Elzevir  or  black  letter.  It  is 
legendary  that  his  mission  upon  earth  is  occult — 
videlicetf  to  discover  those  lost  treasures  the 
Sibylline  Leaves,  supposed  to  be  embedded  and 
fossilized  somewhere  in  the  forest  of  leaves 
monastic.  The  hiding-place  of  the  Sibyl's  pre- 
cious autograph,  albeit,  remains,  like  the  phi* 
losopher's  stone,  a  secret  yet. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  be  satirical 
upon  bibliogr^hical  pursuits.  On  thic  point  our 
motto  is  the  text  recorded  by  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  Mr.  Lowdes,  in  his  "  Manual." 
*'  Mankind  are  disposed  to  remember  the  abuse 
rather  than  thd  utility  of  pursuits  in  which  few 
are  deeply  interested.  And  in  the  ridicule  which 
the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  bibliomaniacs  has  cast 
on  bibliography,  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
ail  accurate  knowledge  is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  absolutely  dependent  thereon." 

But  the  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  of  book- 
worms are  left  to  us  to  notice,  without  our  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  any  liberal-minded 
student  or  book-collector.  Our  task  at  present 
is  merely  to  throw  together  some  information 
personally  relating  to  bookworms,  hitherto  hid- 
den withl];^  the  mouldering  pages  of  cumbrous 
volumes,  offering  little  inducement  for  the  pe- 
rusd  of  the  ordinary  reader.  Nevertheless  we 
are  not  unmindful  what  a  field  of  scholastic 
romance  we  have  traveled  through,  at  the  cost 
of  a  somewhat  duAy  journey. 

Who  were  the  original  bo<^cworms?  From 
what  point  shall  our  bibliographical  notices  date  1 
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— ^beyond  or  in  advance  of  the  monaaticbm  1 
The  old  clerks  or  copyists  of  the  convent*  were 
the  ^pnniitive  bookworms  indubitably.  Their 
occupation  has  been  elevated  l^  writers  to  a 
position  of  moral  philosophy.  Dr.  Dibdin,  in 
his  "  Bibliomania,"  iays,  **  Copying  excited  in- 
sensibly a  love  of  quiet,  domestic  order,  and 
seriousness.  I  am  willing  to  admit  eveiy  degree 
of  merit  to  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  clustered 
student.  I  admire  his  snow-white  vellum  mis- 
sals, emblazoned  with  gold,  and  sparkling  with 
carmine  and  ultra-marine  bliie.  By  the  help 
of  Che  microscojpic  glass  I  peruse  his  diminu- 
tive penmanship,  executed  with  the  most  aston- 
ishing neatness  and  regularity ;  his  ink  so  glossy 
black !  Now  and  then,  for  a  guinea  or  two,  I 
purchase  a  specimen  of  such  marvelous  leger- 
demain, but  the  book  to  me  is  a  sealed  book ! 
Surely  the  same  exquisite  and  nnrivaled  beauty 
would  have  been  exhibited  in  copying  an  ode  of 
Horace  or  a  dictum  of  Quinctilian."  With  re- 
ference to  this  allusion  to  the  missal,  it  may  be 
here  worth  while  mentiomng  that  the  most 
splendidly  executed  book  of  devotion  known 
is  the  MS.  volume,  the  Bedford  missal.  It 
passed  from  the  library  of  Harley,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, through  various  fortunes,  until  it  finally 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  library  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portlandi  This  antiquity  is  valued 
at  500  guineas. 

As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  commenced  the 
custom  in  some  monasteries  of  copying  ancient 
books  and  composing  new  ones.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  custom  of  keeping  up  monkish 
libraries  had  ceased,  at  least  in  England. 

The  illustrious  progenitors  of  bookworms  were 
such  personages  as  the  venerable  Bede,  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  Theodore*  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Friar  Roger  Bacon  was  also  an  intense 
bookworm.  The  noble  book-spirit  by  which  the 
lives  of  the  Oxford  Athenians  are  recorded  and 
preserved,  is  now  probably  forgotten  by  the 
world.  The  student,  however  reveres  the  name 
of  old  Anthony  k  Wood.  The  remembrance  of 
his  researches  amidst  paper  and  parchment 
documents,  stored  up  in  chests  and  desks,  and 
upon  which  the  moth  was  '*  feeding  sweetly," 
is  perpetuated  in  bibliography.  We  follow  in 
imagination  his  cautious  step,  and  head  bowing 
from  premature  decay,  and  solenm  air,  and 
sombre  visage,  with  cane  under  the  arm,  pacing 
from  library  to  library,  through  Gothic  quad- 
rangles, or  sauntering  idong  the  Isls  on  his  way 
to  some  nei^iboring  village,  where,  may  be, 
with  some  congenial  Radclifie,  he  would  recre- 
ate with  pipe  and  pot.  While  the  Bodleian  and 
Ashmolean  collections  remain,  so  long  will  the 
memoiy  of  his  laudable  exertions  continue  un- 
impaired. Anthony  a  Wood  was  in  person  of  a 
large,  robust  make,  tall  and  thin,  and  had  a  sedate 
and  thoughtful  look,  almost  bordering  upon  a 
melancholy  cast.  Beneath  a  strange  garb  and 
coarse  exterior,  lay  all  that  acuteness  of  observ- 
ation and  retentiveness  of  memory,  as  well  as 
inflexible  integrity,  which  marked  his  intel- 
lectual character.    After  he  had  by  continual 


drudging  worn  out  his  body,  he  left  this  world 
contentedly,  a.  d.  1695. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
lived  that  very  curious  collector  of  ancient  popu- 
lar little  pieces,  as  well  as  lover  of  sacred,  secret, 
soul  soliloquies,  that  "melancholy  Jaques," 
yclept  Robert  Burton.  He  gave  a  multitude  of 
books  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  original, 
amusing,  and  now  .popular  author  was  an  arrant 
book-hunter — a  **devourer  of  authors."  Old 
Burton's  constant  companion  was,  we  read,  the 
eccentric  "  Harry"  Hastings,  a  bibliomaniac,  yet 
also  an  ardent  sportsman.  Just  alighted  firom 
the  toUs  of  the  chase,  Harry  Hastings,  then  in  his 
eightieth  year,  would  partake  of  a  substantial 
dirmer,  tipple  his  tankarid  of  ale  diy,  take  his  cus- 
toHiaxy  nap,  wake  up,  rub  his  eyes,  and  behold 
the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  seated  before  the 
fire,  his  visage  buried  in  an  opened  folio !  A  rare 
old  boy  must  have  been  this  Hastings.  He  is 
described  as  low  of  stature,  but  strong  and  active, 
of  a  ruddy  complexion,  with  flaxen  hair.  His 
clothes  were  always  of  Lincoln  green.  His  house 
was  of  the  old  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  park 
well  stocked  with  game.  He  kept  his  hounds, 
and  his  great  hall  was  commonly  strewed  with 
marrow  bones.  He  lived  to  be  an  hundred,  and 
never  lost  his  eyesight  nor  used  spectacles. 

Richard  Ashmole,  the  founder  of  the  Ash- 
molean Museum,  was  aii  intimate  of  the  astrol- 
oger Lilly,  and  one  of  the  queerest  of  book- 
worms. His  life  was  grostesquely  checkered  by 
family  jars.  He  had  a  termagant  wife,  who,  it 
appears,  was  continually  "  taking  the  law  of 
him  in  return  for  neglect,  cruelty,"  ^c.  Whether 
Ashmole  was  proof  or  not  proof  against  this  pe- 
culiar kind  of  henpecking,  we  can  not  report ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  bodily  health  failed  him 
in  the  course  of  his  wife's  persecution;  he 
sought  to  tinker  up  his  constitution  with  quack 
medicines,  of  which  he  became  the  victim. 

The  Bodleian  and  Ashmolean  collections  are 
emulated  by  the  Harleian.  Harley,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford's attachment  to  books,  and  the  large  sums 
he  expended  in  forming  the  collection  of  MSS., 
have  rendered  the  name  celebrated.  The  Har- 
leian collection  of  MSS.  was  purchased  by  gov- 
ernment for  the  National  Library ;  the  purchase 
money  amounted  to  £10,000.  Harley  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  remarkable  individual  of  the  order  of  book- 
worm, was  the  musical  bibliomaniac,  Thomas 
Britton.  This  curious  character  lived  in  the 
Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne.  He  came  to 
London  firom  a  northern  county,  and,  after  serv- 
ing an  humble  apprenticeship,,  embarked  in  busi- 
ness as  a  kind  of  costermonger;  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  actually  crying  his  coals  about  the  street. 
His  attire  was  a  Guernsey  frock ;  he  carried  a 
black  sack  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  coal  measure 
in  his  hands.  In  this  style  he  was  painted  by 
WooUaston.  Britton  lived  in  Aylesbury-street, 
Clerkenwell,  where  he  fitted  up  a  concert-room, 
the  progenitor  of  the  great  philharmonic  and  an- 
cient nobility  concerts  of  the  present  day.  Sir 
Robert  I'Estrange  was   one  of  Britton^i  first 
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patrons,  and  by  his  repuUtion  and  example  in- 
duced the  fashionable  world  of  those  days  to 
patronbe  Britton's  concerts,  at  which  Handel, 
Phil  Hart,  Banister,  Dobourg  the  violinist,  and 
others,  performed  to  the  genteelest  of  eudicBces. 
Hie  concert-room  was  literally  bitt  one  ^oor  orer 
a  coal-shed ;  and  the  visitors  had  to  climb  up  to  it 
by  a  ladder  fixed  outside  of  the  bouse,  and  to  sit 
imder  a  low  roof,  against  which  they  coukl  not 
avoid  knocking  their  heads  soundingly.     Bril- 
ton  was  no  composer,  only  a  musician  and  book- 
collector.     He  collected  works  on  the  occult  ait 
chiefly,  and  on  music;   his  hbraiy  sold  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  those  times.     He  was 
quite  a  notoriety  on  account  of  the  humble  trade 
he  so  openly  followed,  and  the  refined  tastes  he 
was  known  to  eultitate.     One  day  passing  nigh 
the  house  of  Woolbston  the  painter,  in  War- 
wick-lane, Biitton,  being  in  his  work-a-day  at- 
tire, gare  out  histSy  Ms  well-known  ciy  of 
"  Small-coal."    Woollaston*s  attention  was  at^ 
tracted,  and  he  recogniied  in  the  voice  that  of 
his  musical  acquaintance  Britton,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  in  the  pursuit  of  his  oidinaiy  trade. 
The  artist  at  once  beckoned  Britton   in,  and 
there  and  then  took  his  portrait  as  he  sat,  a 
veritable  itmerant  coal-dealer.    The  portrait  is 
most  characteristic,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
collection  of  paintings  of  the  British  Museum. 
But  we  must   notice  the  small-coal  man  un- 
der his  bibliopotic  phase.     A  bibliomania  raged 
among  Queen  Anne's  nobility.     The  Earis  of 
Oxfoi9,  Pembroke,  Sunderland,  and  Winchelsea, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  were  among  the 
smitten.     These  personages,  on  Saturdays,  dur^ 
ing  the  winter  season,  used  to  resort  to  ihe  city, 
and,  there  separating,  take  several  routes  to  the 
booksellers*  shops  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  town, 
to  search  out  old  volumes  and  MSS.     Some 
time  before  noon,  they  woukl  assemble  at  the 
shop  of  Chriitopber  Bateman,  a  bookseller,  at 
the  comer  of  Ave  Maria-lane,  in   Paternoster- 
row  (query.  Little  Britaml),  where  they  were 
frequently  met  by  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits,  and  a '  conversation  commenced 
on  the  subject  of  th^  inquiries.     As  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  hour  of  twelve  by  $t.  Paul's 
clock,   Britton  (uniquely,  the  "Literary   Dust- 
man" of  his  age),  who  by  that  time  bad  finished 
his  round,  clad  in  his  blue  frock,  and  pitching 
his  sack  of  small  coal  on  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Bate- 
man's  shop  window,  used  to  go  in  and  join 
them.     After  about  an  hour's  chat,  the  noble- 
men adjourned  to  the  Mourning  Bush  Tavern 
at  Aldersgate  (probably  the  site  of  the  present 
Albion  Tavern),  where  they  dined,  and  q>ent 
the  remainder  of  the  day.^    Poor  Britton  was  in- 
deed a  singular  character,  and  died  a  death  as 
singular  as  his  life.     He  was,  we  are  told,  of 
an  excessively  nervous  temperament,  whidi  ren- 
dered him  the  object  occasionally  of  villainous 
practical  jokes.     Unfortunately  he  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Honeyman,  the  ventriloquist.     On  a 
certain  day,  when  Britton  gave  one  of  his  no- 
bility concerts  in  Aylesbury-street,  Honeyman 
attended.     An  opportunity  occurring,  a  voice  { 


was  beeid  at  a  distanre,  which  annomiCTd  tiut 
Thomas  Biitton's  hour  was  near  and  that  hm 
had  but  a  ahoii  tilne  to  remain  in  this  wokIiL 
Poor  Biitton  was  not  ptroof  against  the  art  ai 
the  malicious  mimie.  He  felt  the  ventriloquist** 
words  as  though  they  wero  a  sacred  magat ;  mo 
deepen  imprsseion  did  the  incident  mafee  upon 
him,  that  he  died,  almost  as  predicted,  in  a  brief 
period,  aged  fifty-ei^it,  1714. 

Browne  Willie  was  another  original  of  whom 
we  are  enabled  to  fiinush    a  few  whimsical 
anecdotes.    But  we  would  reeeite  this  reqiecC- 
fnl  remark,  that  the  doctor  was,  notwithstanding 
oddities  in  externals  and  manners*  neveitheleas 
a  lean»d  antiquaiy«  and  a  good  mait    So  were 
they  all,  all  learned  antiquaries,  and  exceUcnt 
men.    His  tastes  led  him  chiefly  to  the  stoJy  of 
ecclesiastical  selics.    He  visited  eveiy  cathedral 
in  England  and  Wales.    To  these  joomeys  he 
himself  gave  the  name  of  pilgrima|nes.    Browne 
Wiltis  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  serenteenth 
eentnry.     He  was  gmndsoa  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Wiliia,  a  celebrated  phyaieian,  and  the  first  to 
reduce  the  theory  of  phrenology  to  order  and 
system.    His  person  and  dress  are  described  bj 
one  who  knew  him  weU ;  they  were  **  so  sin- 
gular that,  though  a  gentleman  of  £1000  per 
annum,  he  was  often  taken  for  a  beggar.    An 
old  leathern  giidle  or  belt  always  surcounded 
the  two  or  three  coats  he  wore,  and  over  them 
an -old  blue  cloak.    He  wrote  the  worst  hand  of 
any  man  in  England,  such  as  he  could  with  dif- 
ficulty read  himself.    His  boots,  which  he  al- 
most always  appeared  in,  were  not  the  least 
singular  part  of  his  drees.    I  sappose  it  would 
not  be  fidsity  to  say  they  were  forty  years  okl, 
patched  and  vamped  up  at  various  times.    They 
were  all  in  wrinkles,  and  did  not  come  up  above 
hatf>way,  of  lus  legs.    He  was  often  called,  is 
the  neighborhood  of  Buckingham,  *  Old  Wrinkle 
Boots.'    The  chariot  of  Mr.  WilHs  was  so  sin- 
gular, that  'from  it  he  tvas  called  himself^  the 
*  Old  Chariot.'    It  was  his  weddmg  diariot,  and 
had  his  arms  on  brass  plates  about  it,  not  unlike 
a  coffin,  and  painted  bUu;k."    This  rare  anti- 
quary was  satirized  by  Dr.  Darrell,  in  some 
humorous  and  highly  descriptive  verses,  of  which 
the  subjoined  couplets  ace  a  q^imeu : 

*<Righ  on  a  km  his  mansioa  stood 
But  ffaKMsy  dark  wHhin. 
Here  mangled  books,  as  bsoBS  and  blood, 
Lie  in  a  giants  den : 
<*  Crude,  undifested,  balf-deroured. 
On  groaninf  shelTes  they're  thrown : 
Such  nwnnscripts  no  eye  could  read^ 
Nor  hsnd  write,  but  his  awn.'' 

His  wife  having  written  a  serious  book,  Browns 
Willis  wrote  on  his  own  copy  of  the  work,  "  AH 
the  connection  in  this  book  is  owing  to  the  book- 
binder." He  delighted  to  joke  upon  Mrs.  Willis's 
book  and  her  authorship. 


INCIDENTS  OF  DUELING. 

DUELING  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  very 
properly.     Times  have  changed  marvelous- 
ly.    Fifty  years  ago,  gentlemen  by  descent,  by 
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property,  or  by  profeision,  were  only  esquired; 
now,  if  you  mistered  an  attorney*!  clerk,  the 
letter  would  be  sent  repudiated  to  the  dead  office. 
To  luni'only  who  was  entitled  to  bear  arms,  an 
appeal  to  arms  was  allowed ;  and  had  a  man  in 
trade,  though  worth  a  plum,  in  those  days  pre- 
sumed to  send  a  message  to  a  gentleman  not  in 
trade,  nor  worth  a  penny,  the  odds  would  be 
considerable  that  the  bearer  of  the  cartel  would 
have  been  horsewhipped  on  the  spot.  Even 
liberty  to  sharo  in  certain  amusements  was  eon- 
siderad  great  condescension  on  the  part  of  ^ 
aristocracy  to  men  who  had  founded  their  own 
fortunes,  and  accidental  meetings  at  the  cover- 
side  were  never  supposed  to  warrant  aught  be- 
yond a  field  acquaintance.  A  brutal,  but  striking 
anecdote  which  maxked  this  tiien  prevailing  feel- 
ing of  exclusiveness,  is  told  of  the  too(-eelebrated 
George  Robert  Fitzgerald.  One  hunting  day, 
when  drawing  a  fox  towetf  he  observed  a  well- 
mounted  and  smartly-dr^esed  yoimg  man  join 
the  company ;  arid  on  inquiring  his  name  from 
the  whipper,  was  informed  that  the  stranger  was 
a  neighboring  apothecary.- 

"An  apothecary!*'  exclaimed  the  master  of 
hounds.  **  By  Heaven !  men's  impudence  every 
day  becomes  more  audacious !  Why,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  after  this,  that  an  attomey»should 
join  our  meeting  next.  Come,  it  is  time  that 
this  dealer  in  drugs  should  be  taught  that  fox- 
hunting is  a  trade  practiced  oiily  by  gentlemen ;" 
and  riding  up  to  the  unoflen^ing  dabbler  in  Ga- 
lenicals, he  savagely  flogged  him  off  the  field. 

That  dueling  1^  been  employed  too  fipequently 
for  bad  purposes,  by  brave  men — and  for  bloody 
ones,  by  blackguanls,  has  never  been  denied. 
The  page  of  history,  in  the  fatal  meeting  be- 
tween Buckingham  and  Shrevrsbury,  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  former  assertion.  For  the  se- 
duction of  his  wife — Buckingham,  by  the  way, 
had  seduced  his  own — the  injinred  earl  demanded, 
and  obtained  satisfactkm.  In  a6eordanee  with 
the  baibarous  custom  of  the  times,  the  seconds 
—two  on  mther  side— engaged ;  on  the  duke's 
side,  Jenkins  was  left  dead ;  on  the  earl's.  Sir 
John  Talbot  was  'severely  wounded.  Bucking- 
ham, however,  received  no  hurt  beyond  a  scratch, 
and  ran  his  antagonist  through  the  body,  thus 
adding  murder  to  seduction.  The  fair  frail  one 
was  worthy  of  the  ducal  rufihm  she  had  attached 
herself  to.  Disguised  as  a  page,  from  a  neigh- 
boring coppice  she  waitched  the  combat,  and  slept 
with  the  murderer  of  her  husband  the  same  ni^, 
although  the  shirt  he  wore  bore  bloody  evidence 
of  the  foul  assassinatien  he  had  just  conunitted. 
It  is  reported  that  the  last  hours  of  the  adnlteness 
were  raiserabie,  and  the  fokm  blow  that  relieved 
the  world  of  such  an  onscrvpnlous  vilkin  as  the 
duVe,  In  our  poor  thinking,  was  nothing  beyond 
simple  retributien. 

Another,  and  an  opposite  ease,  both  in  its 
results  and  causes,  ocairxed  many  years  ago, 
when  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  in  Paris. 
The  worst  and  most  dangerous  companion  upon 
earth  is  a  gamester.  "Nemo  repents  fuit  tur- 
pissimus ;"  which,  according  to  Irish  translation, 


meaneth,  that  a  man  must  be  articled  for  five 
years  to  an  attorney.  As  regards  play,  we  hold 
a  different  opinion,  and  believe  that  the  course 
of  demoralization  may  be  more  rapidly  effected 
l^  the  aiea  damnosa  than  by  law.  To  the  proof: 
—even  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  ot  a  century, 
we  must  hold  the  name  sacred ;  but  there  are  old 
guardsmen  who  will  remember  "  Little  Joe."  A 
stouter  soldier  never  headed  a  company.  He  was 
kind,  well-tempered,  too  generous  probably,  and 
every  body  likeid  him.  In  money  matters  he  was 
careless ;  had  an  early  itch  for  play,  and  a  sojourn 
with  the  Army  of  OccupaJtson  confirmed  a  disease 
already  rooted.  ,  In  a  word,  he  abandoned  a  pro- 
fession he  could  no  longer  continue  in,  and  be- 
came a  regular  gambler. 

Joe  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  also  constitutioii- 
aDy  pugnacione.  He  foH  hts  own  degradation 
keenfy,  when  to  remedy  it  was  too  late ;  and  a 
temper  naturally  excitable,  had  now  become  most 
dangerous.  Is  there  one  gameeter  oat  of  twenty 
who,  in  a  very  few  years,  does  not  go— circum- 
stances only  consadeied— io  ruin  t  Joe  fbnned 
no  exception.  He  lost  easUt  and  fell,  and  fell, 
"deeper  and  deeper  still,"  until  he  redied  that 
last  degrading  sUUua  m  sodety— >a  ehevdlier  d^nir 
dustris. 

While  engaged  in  his  base  vocation,  a  young 
citizen  foU  into  the  hands  of  the  gang  with  whom 
Joe,  now  a  member  of  the  body,  regularly  con- 
foderated.  The  victim  was  a  Londoner,  and 
one,  as  it  was  represented,  who  would  stand 
plucking ;  and  that  very  extensively.  He  had 
crossed  the  Channel,  like  the  thousand  and  one 
fools  vrho  flodc  annually  to  the  Fr«ich  capital  to 
view  Parisian  lions,  and,  as  a  countryman,  Little 
Joe  kindly  undertook  to  play  Mentor  to  this 
Cockney  Telemachus.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
task  for  one  who  knew  the  world  so  well  as 
Captain  K to  worm  himself  into  the  confi- 
dence of  a  raw  youth,  and  he  easily  succeeded. 
In  every  point*  but  one  the  intended  victim  was 
as  pliant  as  coidd  be  wished — but  on  that  one  i>e 
was  most  obstinate.  He  had  a  horror  of  play. 
He  would  drink,  racket  about,  dspsipate,  but 
name  a  game  of  chance,  and  he  started  like  a 
firightened  eteed.  The  period  allotted  by  "the 
governor  at  home,"  as  he,  in  London  parlance, 
termed  his  fother,  had  almost  expired ;  and  as 
plump  a  pigeon  as  ever  a  gambler  dn^iped  upon, 
was  about  to  return  to  the  country-house  he  had 
quitted  to  see  the  world,  withoot  losii^  a  single 
feather.  To  the  vUlainous  confederation- that 
^sought  was  maddening ;  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
a  decoy  duck  was  trie£— and  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  artful  of  the  dasa,  was  accidentally  in- 
troduced by  the  gallant  captain  to  Monsieur  Cal- 
Uco,  as  he  derisively  caHed  the  citizen. 

To  describe  the  prog^ress  of  tkis  gambling  con- 
spiracy woukl  be  a  waste  of  time.  It  was  man- 
aged with  consummate  ability.  The  devoted 
youth  became  desperately  enamored  of  this  friend, 
of  the  captain*;  he  "  told  his  love,"  and  then  came 
proof  positive,  that  Greek  and  Roman  firiendship 
are  not  comparable  to  the  tremendous  sacrifice 
of  personal  feeling,  winch  you  may  mpct  ficom  | 
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a  cafe  acquaintance.     Damon  returned  in  time 
to  substitute  his  own  neck,  and  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  a  gentleman  called  Pythias,  while 
'*  Cato  tht  sententious 
Lent  his  (kir  lady  to  his  (head  Hortensins.** 

Now  Captain  K ,  on  learning  the  state  of 

the  young  Londoner's  affections,  although  him- 
self a  secret  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  the  same 
divinity,  resigned  his  own  pretensions,  and  actu- 
ally undertook  to  plead  with  the  fair  enslaver  for 
his  friend.  Great  was  the  intimacy,  of  course, 
that  succeeded ;  and  at  the  apartments  of  Madame 

La  G ,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  young 

Englishman  might  have  been  found. 

Play  was  cautiously  introduced — nothing  was 
staked  excepting  a  mere  bagatelU — beyond  the 
hazard  of  a  trifle,  it  was  evident  that  any  experi- 
ment would  be  dangerous.  The  day  for  the 
citixen's  departure  was  fixed,  and  it  was  pretty 
certain  the  bird  would  escape  the  net  of  the 
fowler.  Could  he  have  been  but  led  to  play  he 
would  have  been  cheated  scientifically.  That 
was  not  to  be  done,  and  nothing  could  succeed 
but  bold  and  downright  felony. 

Madame's  birthday  returned,  as  it  did  some 
twenty  times  a  year ;  and  she  gave  a  petit  touper. 

K sent  in  the  wine,  and  the  citizen  provided 

the  viands.  A  merrier  evening  could  not  be 
spent.  Two  or  three  ladies,  and  as  many  gen- 
tlemen of  high  honor,  favored  La  C with  their 

company.  There  was  play,  limited  to  a  few 
francs,  and  on  the  Englishman's  part  to  gloves 
and  garters.  Supper  was  served — all  was  hi- 
larious—the wine  circulated  freely,  and  all  the 
Londoner  remembered  in  the  morning  when  he 
awoke  with  a  burning  head  was,  that  he  had 
become  unaccountably  drunk,  and  got  home  he 
knew  not  how. 

He  strove  to  get  up,  but  his  temples  throbbed 
almost  to  bursting.  An  excess  in  wine  had 
never  affected  him  so  before :  could  this  arise 
from  simple  drunkenness  1  The  sensation  was 
altogether  new.  The  truth  was  he  had  not  been 
drunk,  but  drugged ! 

While  rolling  his  aching  head  from  side  to 
side  upon  the  pillow  his  lacqruy  de  place  an- 
nounced his  dear  friend,  the  captain ;  and  next 
minute  **  Little  Joe"  was  standing  at  his  bedside. 

"  Good  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  citizen ;  "  how 
awfully  drunk  I  must  have  been  last  night !  My 
very  brain's  on  fire." 

**T)runk!"  returned  his  companion;  "you 
were  not  drunk  but  mad — ^what  devil  possessed 
you  to  playl  D — ^n  it,  you  always  swore  you 
hated  it,  and  every  score  of  naps  you  lost  you 
would,  though  I  warned  you,  lay  it  on  thicker." 

"  Naps !  play !"  exclaimed  the  sick  man  with 
a  stare ;  "  why,  what  do  you  mean  1  I  am  but 
in  sorry  mood  for  jesting.  I  do  remember  play- 
ing for  and  losing  some  gloves  and  garters  to  the 
ladies." 

"  And  let  me  tell  you,  I  am  in  still  less  joking 
humor  than  yourself,"  returned  the  captain,  in 
high  dudgeon ;  "  through  your  cursed  obstinacy, 
I  played  against  my  better  judgment — and  was 
cleaned  by  Count  F-^-«  out  of  eighteen  thousand 


francs.  How  shall  I  come  to  book!  Ixi  the 
devil's  name  how  can  I  face  my  creditor  thim 
evening  at  Madame's  reunion  ?  The  three  hnn- 
dred  naps  I  won  from  you  will  go  but  a  short 
way  to  meet  my  losses.  I  think  I  shall  go 
mad." 

**  And  I  fancy  that  I  am  mad  already,^*  groaned 
the  sufferer  from  the  bed;  "do  end  this  IbUj, 
K ." 

"  Did  I  not  know  you,  I  should  fancy  you  in- 
tended me  offense,"  replied  the  captahi,  rather 
angrily;  "what,  have  you  such  a  conveniency 
of  memory  as  to  forget  that  jrou  lost  three  hun- 
dred naps  to  me,  eight  hundred  to  the  count,  and 
five-and-forty  to  Madame  La  C V 

Before  the  unhappy  youth  could  find  words  to 
respond,  the  valet  announced  another  visitor,  and 
Count  F   '      was  shown  in. 

*' Monsieur  le  Comte,"  pursued  the  gallsnt 
captain,  "  are  you,  too,  in  a  jesting  mood  t  My 
young  friend  here  can  not  be  persuaded  that  tts 
had  a  little  play  last  night.  Excuse  me  paying 
but  half  my  loss  till  evening ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  accept  these  bilUtt  de  hanque,^"  and  "  Little 
Joe"  handed  the  chevalier  a  roll  of  bank  notes  ; 
"  you  will  find  there  ten  thousand  francs." 

*' Gentlemen,"^  cried  the  astonished  citizen, 
"  I  pray  you  end  this  farce.  I  know  I  am  in- 
debted to  madame  heavily  in  gloves  and  rib- 
bons." 

**Why,  fiends  an^  fhries!"  exclaimed  the  cai^ 
tain,  "do  you  pretend,  sir,  to  assert,  that  you 
did  not  lose  three  hundred  naps  to  me  1" 

"  Or  that  this  acknowledgmeiit  for  eight  hun- 
dred was  not  given  1" 

The  youth,  astounded  as  he  was,  took  the 
paper.  It  purported  to  be  an  LO.U.,  but  the 
forgery  was  clumsy. 

*'  lliat  is  not  my  writing — ^nor  do  I  owe  either 
of  you  awm." 

The  scene  that  followed  may  be  imagined. 
Instant  payment,  or  a  legal  security  for  the  al- 
leged debts  was  demanded — or  the  alternative — 
a  meeting  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  within  two 
hours.  Half  bewildered,  the  young  dupe  as- 
sented to  give  the  latter — and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed he  alighted,  without  friend  or  weapon, 
at  the  place  named  for  the  duel,  by  these  in- 
famous men. 

Several  other  persons  were  on  the  ground,  all 
strangers  to  the  unfortunate  young  man.  An- 
other attempt  was  made  to  induce  nim  to  admit 
the  debt  of  honor,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a 
reconciliation  should  take  place  between  him 
and  his  Ibrmer  friend,  the  captain.  To  do  them 
justice,  the  gentlemen  unknown  were  ardent  in 
their  endeavors  to  accommodate  the  matter,  and 
persuade  the  citizen  to  pay  the  money,  and  they 
wero  perfectly  sincere  in  mediation  on  the  occa- 
sion, for  they  were  all  members  of  the  sam&  dis- 
honest clique.  But  nothing  could  shake  the 
youth's  determination  to  repudiate  the  infamous 

demand.     Captain  K ,  irritated  to  madness 

at  his  total  failure,  demanded  that  the  duel  should 
instantly  proceed — and  the  gang,  as  furious  from 
the  unexpected  disappointment,  determined  to 
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murder  one  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  lub- 
mit  to  bare-faced  spoliation. 

Never  were  two  combatants  more  unequally 
opposed,  than  the  young  merchant  and  the  des- 
perate gambler — the  one,  probably,  had  nerer 
discharged  a  pistol  in  his  life — the  other,  and 
within  six  months,  had  killed  his  man  on  the 
very  spot  the  doomed  youth  was  standing. 

Other  and  fouler  circumstances  went  to  render 
the  result  of  the  impending  duel  almost  a  cer^ 

tainty.    K fought  with  his  own  pistols — 

with  the  firing  signal  he  was  particulariy  fomiliar 
— ^his  back  was  to  the  sun,  and  an  op^n  sky  be- 
hind him.  The  scoundrel  second,  who  had  vol- 
unteered his  services,  placed  the  young  English- 
man in  a  position  where  the  trunk  of  a  large 
beech  formed  a  leading  line  of  fire,  and  the 
stream  of  sunshine  through  the  vista  in  the  trees, 
was  almost  blinding.  To  the  intentional  mur- 
derer and  the  intended  victim,  the  loaded  weapons 
were  delivered-— a  preparatory  word  was  spoken, 

ihe  signal  fell    K coolly  raised  his  pistol, 

while,  by  a  snap-shot,  the  flurried  Englishman 
anticipated  his  executioner  by  a  second.  On 
that  momentary  advantage  life  or  death  depended. 
The  bully,  shot  directly  through  the  heart,  fell 
on  the  sward,  a  dead  man.  While  the  bullet 
destined  for  the  breast  of  his  antagonist,  cut  the 
grass  harmlessly  at  the  foot  of  the  fortunate  sur- 
vivor. Never  was  a  thoughtless  youth  more 
providentially  d^vered  by  accident  firom  certain 
mUrder — ^nor  a  scoundrel  sent  to  his  account  so 
justly  and  unexpectedly  as  Captain  K . 

In  riding  an  hour  after  the  affair  had  tenn- 
inated  in  the  forest,  I  met  the  body  of  the  dead 
gambler  on  a  stretcher,  en  route  to  the  Morgue. 

The  decline  of  dueling,  from  the  period  it  was 
made  ancillary  to  swindling,  or4o  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  vulgar  scoundrelsr  who  could 
not  lay  the  slightest  claims  to  the  title  or  privi- 
leges of  gentlemen,  has  been  rapid  and  progress- 
ive, and  its  gross  abuse  did  more  to  remedy  its 
own  mischief^  than  moral  appeals  and  legal 
enactments.  What  but  disgust  can  be  created 
against  a  system  when  prostituted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  sheer  murder  1  When  two  drunken 
blackguards  stagger  fixMn  the  billiard-room  to  the 
field,  and,  by  the  scoundrels  who  attend  them, 
are  permitted  to  carry  a  dispute,  emanating  in  a 
question  of  scoring  or  not  scoring  a  point  or 
two,  to  an  extent  that  the  mpst  flagitious  injuiy 
would  not  warrant  1 

A  more  recent  case  which  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  must  be  still  fresh  in  general 
recollection,  may  be  adduced  to  prove  how  sadly 
the  law  of  honor  is  brou^t  to  the  lowliest  esti- 
mation.   I  allude  to  the  case  of  M ,  killed 

by  E .    A  quarrel  takes  place  in  that  sink 

of  infimiy,  a  saloon — and  the  parties  adjourn  to 
Wimbledon  to  commit  murder.  One  fire  is  not 
enough,  and,  though  a  bullet  passes  through  the 

hat  of  M ,  the  seconds  provide  them  with 

fresh  weapons,  and  the  wretched  blackguard  is, 
en  the  next  fire,  shot  dead.  The  ruffian  who 
commits  the  murder,  sees  the  expiring  wretch 
heaving  his  last  sigh^^-and  remarks  to  a  casual 


spectator,  "  I  have  done  for  the ,"  using  an 

epithet  too  disgusting  to  be  named.  He,  and 
the  well-selected  seconds,  hurry  off,  without  even 
taking  a  parting  glance  at  the  prostrate  victim. 
The  surgeon,  with  his  friends,  lugs  the  dead 
body  into  a  cab.  An  inquest  i»  held — "  willful 
murder'*  is  returned,  and  thus  ends,  what  the 
papers  termed  **  an  afi^r  of  honor.**  And  who 
were  the  blackguard  actors  in  this  cold-blooded 

tragedy  1     E was  son  of  a  Taunton  pub- 

lican,  and  M a  broken  linen-draper.    Their 

companions  were  men  of  similar  cof/e — for,  un- 
less gentility  is  attached  to  brick-making,  Y 

had  no  other  claim. 

The  first  duel  I  ever  witnessed  was  one  which, 
at  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  is  too  vividly 
engrafted  upon  memory  to  be  forgotten.  I  was 
then  a  satcheled  schoolboy ;  and  before  six  o'clock 
on  ^  beautiful  summer  morning,  was  wending 
my  way,  slowly,  of  course,  to  the  abiding  place 
of  the  country  pedagogue  at  whose  feet  I  was 
being  indoctrinated.  A  gentleman  was  sitting 
on  a  log  of  timber,  and  in  him  I  recognized 
Lieutenant  V  '  of  the  — th,  a  frequent  visitor 
and  guest  at  my  father's  house.  He  spoke  to 
me,  and  I  sate  down  upon  the  beam,  and  a  bullet 
he  had  been  rolling  carelessly  on  the  log  of  tim- 
ber, was  interchanged  between  him  and  me  for 
five  minutes.  He  started  suddenly  on  perceiving 
three  gentlemen  advance  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, put  the  ball  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
bade  me  hastily  "  good-moming.'*  I  watched 
him^-saw  him  join  Uie  strangers,  and  the  whole 
party  turned  into  a  rope-yard.  I  rose  from  the 
beam — shouldered  my  satchel,  and  as  I  passed 
the  place  where  the  gentlemen  had  dis^peared, 
I  looked  through  the  open  gate.  Although  not 
more  than  three  or  four  minutes  had  elapsed,  the 
preliminary  preparations  for  a  duel  had  been 
completed,  and  my  late  companion  on  the  log  of 
timber  confronted  his  antagonist  at  the  customary 
distance  of  a  do^en  paces.  At  the  moment  I 
peeped  in,  the  seconds  delivered  a  pistol  to  each 
combatant — stepped  t^o  or  three  yards  back — 
and  the  words  "  Ready,  fire  !**  were  rapidly  pro- 
nounced. The  reports  were  so  simultaneous 
that  it  seemed  as  if  one  shot  only  had  been  dis- 
charged ;  and  as,  for  a  second  or  two  afterward^ 
both  gentlemen  remained  landing,  I  fmcied  all 
was  right ;  but  I  was  fatally  mistaken — ^the  dis- 
charged weapon  dropped  from  V *s  hand, 

and  he  tottered  and  fell  forward.  The  seconds 
raised  him  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  a  little  man 
hitherto  concealed  behind  the  hedge,  came  for- 
ward hastily.    He  laid  his  finger  on  V 's 

pulse,  and  then  looked  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
and  in  a  low  vdce  muttered,  ^*A11  is  over!** 
For  many  a  month  afterward  that  brief  sentence 
sounded  in  my  ear,  and  the  falling  man  was 
present  in  imagination.  But  before  manhood 
came,  an  intimacy  with  some  amiable  young 
Galway  gentlemen  at  the  Dublin  University,  and 
a  short  probation  in  a  Southern  militia  regiment 
wrought  a  happy  change.  The  organ  of  hearing, 
as  Byron  says,  became 

"  More  Iridi  and  less  nice.** 
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and  a  tweWemonth's  sofooni  in  that  land  of 
promise,  which  lieth  between  the  Shannon  and. 
Atlantic,  completed  the  cum, 

like  many  an  unnecessary  appeal  to  anns, 
this  fttal  affiuT,  in  which  a  young  and  gallant 
officer  lost  his  life,  originated  in  a  trifiiog  mis- 
understanding. 

In  the  same  barrack,  and  at  a  very  shoit  tioM 
after  tins  fatal  meeting  (spring  \of  1807)  one  of 
the  most  lamentable  afiairs,  which  in  the  annals 
of  dueling  is  recorded,  unfortunately  took  place. 
I  allude  to  theiatal  encounter  between  Boyd  and 
Campbell.    The  sad  story  is  simply  told. 

The  2l8t  were  quartered  in  the  town  of 
Newry,  and  the  half-yearly  inspection  of  the 
regiment  had  been  made  by  General  Kerr — 
when,  as  is  customary,  the  general  and  staff 
were  entertained  by  the  Fnsileers.  The  dinnev 
was  soon  orer— the  staff  retired— ^he  officers 
went  to  the  play — and  none  remained  in  the 
mess-room,  excepting  Major  Campbell  and  Cap- 
tain Boyd,  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  a  tieo- 
tenant  Campbell,  in  right  of  brevet  rank,  had 
commanded  the  regiment  in  the  absence  of  the 
colonel — and  an  argument  took  place  between 
him  and  Captun  B^,  whether  a  word  of  com- 
mand that  day  used  was  correctly  given.  The 
latter  was  a  person  of  disagreeable  manner— the 
former  a  man  wboee  temper  was  highly  excitable 
— and  each  personally  disliked  the  other,  aad 
were  tenacious  equalfy  of  their  own  qphuons. 
Campbell  repudiated  the  charge  of  incorrectness 
and  Bc^  as  warmly  maintained  it.  At  last  a 
crisis  came,  **  Heated  with  wine,  and  exasperated 
by  what  he  conceived  a  professional  insult, 
Campbell  left  the  table,  hastened  to  his  apart- 
ments, loaded  his  pistols,  returned,  sent  for 
Captain  Boyd,  brought  him  to  an  inner  mess- 
room,  closed  the  door,  and  without  the  presence 
of  a  friend  or  witness,  demanded  instant  satis- 
faction. Shots  were  promptly  interchanged,  and 
by  the  first  fire  Boyd  fell,  mortally  wounded.*' 

Thank  God !  for  human  natore-^Buckinghams 
and  T s  are  not  common.  Before  five  min- 
utes passed  the  tornado  of  wild  passion  was 
over,  and  rushing  to  the  room  where  the  dying 
man  was  laid,  **a  sorry  sight!'*  in  Macbeth's 
words,  surrounded  by  his  firantie  w^  and  infent 
family,  the  homicide  knelt  at  his  bed-side,  im- 
plored forgiveness,  and  wrung  from  him  a  quali- 
fied admission  that "  all  was  fair."  No  attempt 
was  made  to  arrest  him,  and  that  night  Campbell 
left  the  town  and  remained  at  Chelsea  wiih  hu 
lady  and  fiunily  for  several  months,  under  an 
assumed  name.  When  the  summer  assiies  were 
approaching,  he  determined  to  surrender  and 
stand  his  trial ;  and  although  his  legal  advisers 
warned  him  that  the  step  was  most  perilous,  he 
would  not  be  dissuaded,  and  unhappily  perse- 
vered. 

He  vras,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1808,  ar- 
raigned for  "willfU  murder,**  pleadad  ''not 
guUty**  in  the  usual  fbrm-<— the  fact  of  the  homi- 
cide was  admitted — and  a  number  of  officers, 
high  in  rank,  attended,  and  gave  the  prisoner 
the  highest  character  for  humanity.     I  did  not 


hear  the  evidence,  and  when  I  came  into  tha 
court-house  the  jury  for  some  time  had  been 
considering  their  verdict.  The  trial  had  been 
tedious ;  twilight  had  fallen,  and  the  hall  of  jus- 
tice, dull  at  best,  was  rendered  gloomier  still 
from  the  partial  glare  of  a  finr  candles  placed 
upon  the  bench,  where  Judge  Fletcher  was  pre- 
siding. A  breathless  anxiety  pervaded  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  ominoos  silence  that  reigned 
throughout  the  court  was  tmbroken  by  a  single 
whispmr.  I  felt  an  unusual  dread— a  sinking  of 
the  heart-a-a  difficulty  of  respiratian,  and  as  I 
looked  round  the  melancholy  crowd,  ray  eye 
rested  on  the  judge.  Fletcher  was  a  this,  biU- 
ious-looking  being,  and  his  cold  aad  maiMa 
features  had  caught  an  uneardily  expression 
from  the  shading  produced  by  the  aoctdental 
disposition  of  the  candles.  I  shuddered  as  I 
gased  upon  him,  for  the  fate  of  a  fellow  creature 
was  hanging  upon  the  first  words  that  would 
issue  'from  die  Hps  of  that  stem  and  inflexible 
old  man.  From  the  judge  my  eyes  turned  to 
the  criminal,  and  wfaait  a  sulijeet  the  contrast 
oflered  to  the  artist's  pencil !  In  the  firunt  ot 
the  bar,  habited  in  deep  nourmng,  his  arme 
folded  and  crossed  upon  his  breast,  tike  bemicide 
was  aifiraiting  the  wovd  that  should  seal  his  des- 
tiny. His  noUe  aad  commanding  figure  thrown 
into  an  attitude  of  cahn  determinaden,  was 
gvaceful  and  dignified;  and  while  on  eveiy 
countenance  besides  a  sickening  anxiety  was 
visible,  neither  the  quivering  of  an  eyelash,  nor 
a  motion  of  the  lip,  betray^  on  the  prisoner*e 
face  the  appearance  of  discowposure  or  slarm. 
Just  then  a  sUght  noise  was  heard— «  door  wa« 
slowly  and  softly  opened  one  by  one  the  jury 
returned  to  their  box-^the  cnstemaiy  question 
was  asked  by  the  cleric  of  the  uowu  and— 
**  Guilty**  was  irintly  answersd,  aooompaaied 
with  a  recommendation  to  merey.  An  agenii- 
ing  pause  succeeded— 4he  court  vras  as  silent  as 
the  grave— the  prisoner  bowed  reiqpectfhtly  to 
the  jury,  then  planting  his  fiwt  fhinly  on  the 
fioor,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  foil  b^gfat  and 
calmly  Keened  to  hts  doom.  Slowly  Judge 
Fletcher  assumed  the  fatal  cap,  and  aO  unmoved, 
he  pTonoioiced,  and  Campbell  listened  to^  hts 
sentence. 

While  the  short  address  which  sealed  the 
prisotter*s  fete  vras  being  delivered,  the  silence 
of  the  court  wasonly  broken  by  smothered  sobs ; 
but  when  the  sounds  ceased,  and,  **  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul  !**  issued  firam  the  ashy  Hps 
of  die  stem  old  man,  a  groan  of  horror  bmt 
firom  the  auditoiy,  and  the  Highland  soldien, 
who  teonged  the  court,  ejaoilated  a  vrHd 
**Amen,**  while  their  flashmg  eyes  betrayed 
how  poweriblly  the  fete  of  their  unhappy  cohn- 
tryman  had  affected  them.  He  was  removed 
firom  the  bar — a  doomed  nian — but  no  haish  re- 
strictions were  imposed  upon  him,  nor  was  ho 
conducted  to  the  gloomy  aptttment  to  middh 
condemned  citrainals  alter  sentence  were  then 
consigned.  From  the  moment  the  unfortunate 
duelist  had  entered  the  prison  gates,  his  mihl 
and  gentlemanly  demeanor  had  won  the  comnds- 
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eratioii  of  all  within ;  and  the  goreraor,  confi- 
dent in  the  honor  of  his  priaoner,  subjected  him 
to  no  restraint  He  ooctipied  the  ^Murtments  of 
the  keeper,  went  over  the  building  as  he  pleased 
— reeeiTed  his  fiiends — held  nnrestricted  com- 
munication with  all  that  eooght  him — and,  ift 
fact,  was  a  captive  but  in  name. 

No  man  impersonated  the  grandeur  of  Byron's 
beautiful  couplet  so  haj^ily  as  Campbell :  iPfhen 
the  hour  of  trial  came, 

•' Hadtad  aasialVil  man  sbouM  dto 
Withoot  parads— withoat  diqilsy,** 

while,  during  the  painful  interval  when  the  seat 
of  mercy  was  appealed  to,  and  when,  as  it  was 
generally  considered,  mercy  would  have  been 
extended,  the  most  unmored  of  all,  as  post  after 
post  brought  not  the  wekome  tidings,  was  Can^ 
belL 

One  ansedota  is  too  oharaefteristic  to  be  omitted. 

The  commiseration  of  all  classes  was  pain- 
fully increased  by  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  trial  and  death  of  Major  Campbell. 
In  prison,  he  received  £rom  his  friends  the  most 
constant  and  dsMcate  attention ;  and  one  lady, 
the  wife  of  Captain—,  seldom  left  him.  She 
read  to  him,  prepaved  im  meals,  cheered  his 
spirits  when  he  drooped,  and  perfbnned  those 
gentle  offices  of  kindness,  so  pecpliariy  the  pro- 
vince of  a  woman.  When  intelligence  arrived 
that  mercy  could  not  be  extended,  and  the  law 
must  take  its  course,  she  boldly  planned  an  es- 
cape £rom  prison;  but  CampbeU,  when  she 
mentioned  it,  recoiled  from  a  proposition  that 
must  compiomise  his  honor  with  the  keeper. 
**  What,*'  his  exclaimed,  when  assured  that  othei^ 
wise  his  case  was  hopeless,  "  shall  I  break  my 
faith  with  him  who  trusted  it  1  I  know  my  &te, 
and  am  prepared  to  meet  it  manfully ;  bi^  never 
will  I  deceive  the  person  who  confided  in  my 
honor." 

Two  evenings  before  he  suffered,  Mrs. 

was  earnestly  urging  him  to  escape.  The  clock 
struck  twelve,  jand  CampbeU  hinted  that  it  vras 
time  she  should  retire.  As  usual,  he  acoompar 
nied  her  to  the  gate ;  and  on  entering  the  keep- 
er's loom,  they  found  him  &st  asleep.  Camp- 
bell placed  his  finger  on  his  lip. 

''Poor  fellow,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  to  his 
fikir  companion,  *'  would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  dis- 
turi)  him  1"  then  taking  the  keys  sofUy  firom  the 
table,  he  unlocked  the  outer  wicket. 

*'  CampbeU,"  sMd  the  lady,  ''this  ii  the  onsb 
of  your  fate ;  this  is  the  moment  for  your  de- 
Uveranee !     Horses  are  in  readiness,  and — " 

The  convict  put  his  hand  upoa  her  mouth. 
"  Hush,"  he  repUed,  as  he  gently  fbtced  her  out. 
**  Would  you  have  «e  violale my  word  of  honor!" 

Bidding  her  "good  night,"  he  locked  the 
wicket  carefiiUy,  refdaced  the  keys,  and  retired 
to  his  chamber  without  awakening  the  sleeping 
jaUer! 

His  last  hour  was  passed  in  pn^er,  and  at 
noon  he  was  summoned  to  pass  the  grand  or- 
deal which  concludes  the  histoiy  of  the  hero  and 
the  herdsman. 

The  drop,  as  it  was  called,  was,  in  the  Irish 


jails,  attached  to  the  upper  story  of  the  buUding, 
a  large  iron-studded  door,  which  hung  against 
the  wall,  and  was  only  raised  to  a  paraUel  posi- 
tion with  the  door  frodi  which  the  criminal  made 
his  last  exit,  when  that  concluding  ceremony  of 
the  law  was  to  be  perfbnned.  Attended  by  the 
jaU  chaplain — one  who,  in  the  last  bitter  trial, 
clave  to  the  condemned  soldier  closer  than  a 
brother—he  steadily  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
altered  the  execution  room.  The  preliminaries 
of  death  were  undergone  composedly  ;  be  bade 
a  long  fareweU  to  those  around,  and  stepped 
firmly  on' the  board.  Twenty-thousand  lookers- 
on  fiUed  the  green  in  firont  of  the  prison ;  and, 
strange  accident !  the  Highland  regiment  wish. 
whom,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  be  had  charged 
"  the  Invincibles"  in  Egypt,  formed  a  semicircle 
round  the  prison.  In  Uie  north  of  Ireland,  all 
is  decorously  conducted.  "When  he  sppeared,  a 
deep  and  solemn  silence  awed  the  multitude; 
and  until  he  addressed  the  Highlanders  in  Gaelic, 
a  whisper  might  hove  been  heard  in  the  crowd. 
To  the  simple  request  of  '*  Pray  for  me !"  a  low 
-deep  gvoan  responded,  and  every  bonnet  was  re- 
moved. He  dropped  a  cambric -handkerchief — 
down  came  the  iron-bound  door — it  sounded 
over  the  heads  of  the  sUent  concourse  like  a 
thunderclap;  and,  in  onecninute,  as  brave  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  upon  a  battle-field,  had  ceased 
to  throb. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  brave !  If  a  sol- 
dier's life,  a  Christian's  end,  can  atone  for  the 
sad  consequences  of  unreining  an  ungovernable 
temper,  both  can  be  honestly  pleaded  in  exten- 
uating poor  CampbeU's  crime. 


MAURICE  TIERNAY, 

THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE.* 

CHAPTER   XL. 

"  THB  CHATSAU  OF  BTTBIWKIM." 

INO  W  oome  to  an  incident  in  my  life,  of  which 
however  briefiy  I  may  speak,  has  left  the  deq»- 
est  impression  on  my  memory.  I  have  told  the 
reaider  how  I  left  Kuffstein  folly  satisfied  that 
the  Count  de  Marsanne  was  Laura's  loveif,  and 
that  in  keeping  my  promise  to  see  and  speak 
with  him,  I  was  about  to  furnish  an  instance  ef 
self-denial  and  fidelity  that  nothing  in  axnient  or 
modem  days  could  con^te  with. 

The  letter  vras  addressed,  "  the  Count  Louis 
de  Marsanne,  Chateau  d'Ettenheim,  i  Bade," 
and  thither  I  accordingly  repaired,  traveling  over 
the  Arlberg  to  Bregenx,  and  across  the' Lake  of 
Constance  to  Freybirg.  My  passport  contained 
a  very  lew  words  in  cipher,  idiich  always  sufficed 
to  affind  me  free  transit  and  every  attention  from 
the  authorities. '  I  had  left  the  southern  l^rrol  in 
the  outburst  of  a  glorious  spring,  but  as  I  jour^ 
neyed  northward  I  found  the  rivers  fresen,  the 
roads  encumbered  with  snow,  and  the  fields  un- 
tilled  and  dreary-loeking.  Like  aU  countries 
which  derive  their  cbasDs  from  the  elements  of 
rural  beanty,  foliage,  and  verdure,  Germany  offers 
a  sad-colored  picture  to  the  traveler  in  winter  or 
wintry  weather. 
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It  was  thus  then  that  the  Grand  Duchy,  to 
celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  struck  me 
as  a  scene  of  dreary  and  desolate  wildness,  an 
impression  which  continued  to  increase  with 
every  mile  I  traveled  from  the  high  road.  A 
long  unbroken  flat,  intersected  here  and  there 
by  stunted  willows,  traversed  by  a  narrow  earth 
road,  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Taunus 
Mountains,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  vil- 
lage of  **  Ettenheim.'*  Outside  the  village,  about 
half  a  mile  off,  and  on  the  border  of  a  vast  pine 
forest,  stood  the  Chateau. 

It  was  originally  a  hunting-seat  of  the  dukes 
of  Baden,  but,  from  neglect  and  disuse,  gradually 
fell  into  ruin,  from  which  it  was  reclaimed,  im^ 
perfectly  enough,  a  year  before,  and  now  exhib- 
ited some  remnants  of  its  former  taste,  along 
with  the  evidences  of  a  far  less  decorative  spirit ; 
the  lower  rooms  being  arranged  as  a  stable,  while 
the  stair  and  entrance  to  the  first  story  opened 
firom  a  roomy  coach-house  Here  some  four  or 
five  conveyances  of  rude  construction  were  gath- 
ered together,  splashed  and  unwashed  as  if  from 
recent  use ;  and  at  a  small  stove  in  a  comer  was 
seated  a  5>€asant  in  a  blue  firock  smoking,  as  he 
affected  to  clean  a  bridle  which  he  held  before 
him. 

Without  rising  frtm  his  seat  he  saluted  me, 
with  true  German  phlegm,  and  gave  me  the 
"  Guten  Tag,"  with  all  the  grave  unconcern  of 
a  *'  Badener."  I  asked  if  the  Count  de  Marsanne 
lived  there.  He  said  yes^  but  the  "  GraT*  was 
out  hunting.  When  would  he  be  backl  By 
nightfall. 

Could  I  remain  there  till  his  return  1  was  my 
next  question,  and  he  stared  at  me,  as  I  put  it, 
with  some  surprise.  **Warum  nicht,"  **Why 
not,"  was  at  last  his  sententious  answer,  as  he 
made  way  for  me  beside  the  stove.  I  saw  at 
once  that  my  appearance  had  evidently  not  en- 
titled me  to  any  peculiar  degree  of  deference  or 
respect,  and  that  the  man  regarded  me  as  his 
equal.  It  was  true  I  had  come  some  miles  on 
foot,  and  with  a  knapsack  on  my  shoulder,  so 
that  the  peasant  was  fully  warranted  in  his  re- 
ception of  me.  I  accordingly  seated  myself  at 
bis  side,  and,  lighting  my  pipe  from  his,  pro- 
ceeded to  derive  all  the  profit  I  could  from 
drawing  him  into  conversation.  I  might  have 
wpwnd  myself  the  trouble.  Whether  the  source 
lay  in  stupidity  or  sharpness,  he  evaded  me  on 
every  point.  >Not  a  single  particle  of  information 
could  I  obtaii»  about  the  count,  his  habits,  or  his 
hwtory.  He  would  not  even  tell  me  how  long  he 
had  resided  there,  nor  whence  he  had  come.  He 
liked  hunting,  and  so  did  the  other  "  Herren." 
There  was  £e  whole  I  could  scan,  and  to  the 
simple  fact  diat  there  were  others  with  him,  did 
I  find' myself  limited. 

Curious  to  see  something  of  the  count's  **  in- 
terior," I  hinted  to  my  companion  that  I  had 
come  on  purpose  to  visit  his  master,  and  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  my  awaiting  his  arrival 
in  a  more  suitable  place ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  hint,  and  dryly  remarked  that  the 
**  Graf  would  not  be  long  a-coming  now."    This 


pr^ction  was,  however,  not  to  be  verified ;  the 
dreary  houn  of  the  dull  day  stole  heavily  on,  and 
although  I  tried  to  beguile  the  time  by  lounging 
about  Uie  place,  the  cold  nngenial  weather  drove 
me  back  to  the  stove,  or  to  the  dark  precincts  of 
the  stable,  tenanted  by  three  coarse  ponies  of  the 
mountain  breed. 

One  of  these  was  the  GraTs  favorite,  thm 
peasant  told  me,  and  indeed  here  he  showed 
some  disposition  to  become  communicative,  nar- 
rating various  gifis  and  qualities  of  the  unseemly 
looking  animal,  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  a  paragon 
of  horse  flesh.  **  He  could  travel  frxxn  here  to 
Kehl  and  back  in  a  day,  and  has  often  done  it,'* 
was  one  meed  of  praise  that  he  bestowed ;  a  het 
which  impressed  me  more  as  regarded  the  rider 
than  the  beast,  and  set  my  curiosity  at  work  to 
think  why  any  man  should  undertake  a  joumej 
of  nigh  seventy  miles  between  tvro  such  placee 
and  with  such  speed.  The  problem  served  to 
occupy  me  till  dark,^and  I  know  not  how  long 
after.  A  stormy  night  of  rain  and  wind  set  in« 
and  the  peasant,  having  bedded  and  foraged  his 
cattle,  lighted  a  rickety  old  lantern  and  began  to 
prepare  for  bed ;  for  such  I  at  last  saw  was  the 
meaning  of  a  long  crib,  like  a  coflbi,  half-filled  with 
straw  and  sheep  skins.  A  coarse  loaf  of  Mack 
bread,  some  black  forest  cheese,  and  a  flask  of 
Kleinthaler,  a  most  candid  imitation  of  vinegar, 
made  theb  appearance  from  a  cupboard,  and  I 
did  not  disdain  to  partake  of  these  delicacies. 

My  host  showed  no  diiposition  to  become  more 
communicative  over  his  wine,  and,  indeed,  the 
liquor  might  have  excused  any  degree  of  reserve ; 
and  no  sooner  was  our  meal  over  than,  drawing 
a  great  woolen  cap  half  over  his  face,  he  rolled 
himself  up  in  his  sheep-skins,  and  betook  him- 
self to  sleep,  if  not  vrith  a  good  conscience,  at 
least  vrith  a  sturdy  volition  that  served  just  as 
weU. 

Occasionally  snatching  a  ehort  slumber,  or 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  roomy  chamber,  I 
passed  several  houn,  when  the  splashing  sound 
of  hones*  feet,  advancing  up  the  miry  road,  at- 
tracted me.  Several  times  beforo  that  I  had 
been  deceived  by  noises  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  effects  of  storm,  but  now,  as  I  listened,  I 
thought  I  could  hear  voices.  I  opened  the  door, 
but  all  was  dark  outside ;  it  was  the  inky  hour 
before  daybreak,  when  all  is  wrapped  in  deepest 
gloom.  The  rain,  too,  was  sweeping  along  the 
ground  in  torrents.  The  sounds  came  nearer 
every  instant,  and,  at  last,  a  deep  voice  shouted 
out,  **  Jacob."  Before  I  could  awaken  the -sleep- 
ing peasant,  to  whom  I  judged  this  summons 
was  addressed,  a  horseman  dashed  up  to  the 
door  and  rode  in;  another  as  quickly  followed 
him,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Parfoleu,  DTgville,"  said  the  first  who  en- 
tered, **  we  have  got  a  rare  peppering !" 

"Even  so,"  said  the  other,  as  he  shook  his 
hat,  and  threw  off  a  cloak  perfectly  soaked  with 
rain ;  '*  i  la  guerre  coomie,  it  la  guerre." 

This  was  said  in  French,  wImu,  turning  to- 
ward me,  the  former  said  in  German,  *'  Be  active. 
Master  Jacob ;  these  nags  have  had  a  smart  ride 
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of  it."  Then,  suddenlj,  as  the  light  flashed  fiill 
on  my  features,  he  started  back,  and  said,  *'  How 
is  this — ^who  are  you  V* 

A  very  brief  explanation  answered  this  some- 
what unconrteoiM  question,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  placed  the  marquise's  letter  in  his  hand, 
saying,  "The  Count  de  Marsanne,  I  presume!" 

He  took  it  hastily,  and  drew  nigh  to  the  lantern 
to  peruse  it.  I  hadnow  full  time  to  observe  him, 
and  saw  that  he  was  a  tall  and  well-built  man, 
of  about  seren  or  eight-and-twenty .  His  features 
were  remarkably  handson^e,  and,  although  slight- 
ly flushed  by  his  late  exertion,  were  as  calm  and 
composed  as  might  be ;  a  short  black  mustache 
gave  his  tipper  Up  a  slight  character  of  scorn,  but 
Uie  bcow,  open,  frank,  and  good-tempered  in  its 
expression,  redeemed  this  amply.  He  had  not 
read  many  lines  when,  turning  about,  he  apol(J- 
gized  in  the  most  courteous  te^ns  for  the  manner 
of  my  reception.  He  had  been  on  a  shooting 
excursion  for  a  few  days  back,  and  taken  all  his 
people  with  him,  save  the  peasant  who  looked 
after  the  cattle.  Then,  hitroducing  me  to  his 
friend,  whom  he  called  CouAt  d*Egville,.  he  led 
the  way  up-stairs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  con- 
trast to  the  dark  and  dreary  coach-house  than 
the  comfortable  suite  of  apartments  which  we 
now  traversed  on  our  way  to  a  large,  well-fur- 
nished room,  where  a  table  was  laid  for  supper, 
and  a  huge  wood  fire  blazed  brightly  on  the 
hearth.  A  valet,  of  most  respectful  manner, 
received  the  count's  orders  to  prepare  a  room 
for  me,  after  which  my  host  and  his  firiend  re- 
tired to^change  their  clothes. 

Although  D'Egville  was  many  years  older, 
and  of  a  graver,'  sterner  fashion  Uian  the  other, 
I  could  detect  a  degree  ordeference  and  respect 
m  his  manner  toward  him,  which.  Dd  Marsanne 
accepted  like  one  well-accustomed  to  receive  it. 
It  was  a  time,  however,  when,  in  the  wreck  of 
fortuhe,  so  many  men  lived  in  a  position  of  mere 
dependence  that  I  thought  nothing  of  this,aor 
Had  I  even  the  time,  as  Count  de  Mafsanne  en- 
tered. Fisom  my  own  preconceived  notions  as 
to  his  being  Laura's  lover,  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  answer  a  hundred  impatient  inquiries  about 
the  marquise  and  her  niece,  and  as  we  .were  now 
alone,  I  judged  that  he  would  deem  the  time  a 
iavorable  one  to  talk  of  them:  What  was  my 
surprise,  however,  when  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion exclusively  to  the  topic  of  my  own  journey, 
the  route  I  had  traveled.  He  knew  the  countiy 
perfectly,  and  spoke  of  the  various  towns  and 
their  inhabitants  with  acuteness  and  tact. 

His  royalist  leanings  did  not,  like  those  of  the 
marquise,  debar  him  ^m  feeling  a  strong  interest 
respecting  the  success  of  the  republican  troops, 
with  whose  leaders  he  was  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed, knowing  all  their  peculiar  excellences  and 
defaults  as  though  he  hfid  lived  in  intimacy  with 
them.  Of  Bonaparte's  genius  he  was  the  most 
enraptured  admirer,  and  would  not  hear  of  any 
comparison  between  him  and  the  other,  great 
captains  of  the  day.  D'Egville  at  last  made  his 
appearance,  and  we  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
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supper,  enlivened  by  the  conversation  of  our 
host,  who,  whatever  the  theme,  talked  well  and 
pleasingly. 

I  was  in  a  mood  to  look  for  flaws  in  his  char- 
acter, my  jealousy  was  still  urging  me  to  seek 
for  whatever  I  could  find  fault  with,  and  yet  all 
my  critical  shrewdness  could  only  detect  a  slight 
degree  of  pride  in  his  manner,  not  displaying 
itself  by  any  presumption,  but  by  a  certain  ur- 
banity that  smacked  of  condescension ;  but  even 
this,  at  last,  went  off,  and  before  I  wished  him 
good-night,  I  felt  that  I  -had  never  met  any  one 
BO  gifted  with  agreeable  qualities,  nor  possessed 
of  such  captivating  manners,  as  himself.  Even 
his  royalism  had  its  fascinations,  for  it  was  emi- 
nently national,  and  showed,  at  every  moment, 
that  he  was  far  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  a 
monarchist.  We  parted  without  one  word  of 
allusion  to 'the  marquise  or  to.  Laura !  Had  this 
singular  fact  any  influence  upon  the  favorable 
impression  I  had  conceived  of  him,  or  was  I  un- 
consciously gratefuT  for  the  relief  thus  given  to 
all  fny  jealous  tormentings  1  Certain  is  it  that 
I  felt  infinitely  happier  than  I  ever  fancied  I 
should  be  under  his  roof,  and,  as  J  lay  dowi^  in 
my  bed,  thanked  my  stars  that  he  wa^  not  my 
rival ! ' 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  I  was  some 
minutes  before  I  could  remember  where  I  was, 
and  as  I  still  lay,  graduiBly  recalling  myself  to 
memory,  the  valet  entered  to  announce  the  count. 

*'  I  have  come  to  say  adieu  for  a  few  hours," 
said  he V  "a  very  pressing  appointment  requires 
me  to  be  at  Pfortzheim  to-day,  and  I  have  to  ask 
that  you  will  excuse  my  absence.  1  know  that 
I  may  take  this  liberty  without  any  appearance 
of  rudeness,  for  the  marquise  has  told  me  all 
about  you.  Pray,  then,  try  and  amuse  yourself 
till  evening,  and  we  shall  meet  at  supper." 

I  was  not  seny  that  D'Egville  was  to  accom- 
pany him,  apd,  turning  on  my  side,  dozed  off  to 
steep  away  some  o[  the  gloomy  hours  of  a  win- 
ter's da>y. 

In  this  manner  several  days  were  passed,  the 
count  absenting  himself  each  morning,  and  re- 
turning at  night&ll,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
D'Egy^e,  sometimes  alone.  It  was  evident 
enough,  from  the  appearance  of  his  horses  at 
his  return,  as  well  as  from  his  own  jaded  looks, 
that  he  had  ridden  hard  and  far ;  but  except  t 
chance  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  roads  or  the 
weather,  it  was  a  topic  to  which  he  never  referred, 
nor,  of  course,  did  I  ever  advert.  Meanwhile  oui 
intimacy  grew  closer  and  franker.  The  theme 
of  politics,  a  forbidden  subject  between  men  so 
separated,  was  constantly  discussed  between  us, 
and  I  could  not  help,  feeling  flattered  at  the 
deference  with  which  he  listened  to  opinions 
from  one  so  n^udh  his  junior,  and  so  inferior  in 
knowledge  a&biyself.  Nothing  could  be  more 
moderate  than,  his  views  of  government,  only 
provided  that  it  was  administered  by  the  rightful 
sovereign.  The  claim  of  a  king  to  his  throne  he 
declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  rights  of 
property,  and  which,  if  once  shaken  or  disputed, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  wildest  theories  of 
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*"  I  A««y  Mi  wmUct  U  he  wmia^'m  iht 

''f^  feybm  Im  kM  ^aioi  into  iJbe  Rcpibftc,** 
M«i  Rourhe^MCsaU,  **it'«  dM  oidy  tiuiif  diitkr 
dkrt  f  fcjww  of  ^ 

''  M/iTUMrtif  frnztU  that  I  wc«r  iu  doth,**  and 
timmUm  wUmpet  to  bta ;  aad  low  m  it  wm  De 
M«rMnfM  oirefbcsvd  it. 

*«  y«M,  ChftilM*''  erwa  he,  ''yoa  mmC  apofe- 
fb#f  ami  #n  Um  ioot,  for  the  mdcnoM.** 

HmirhaUturjuM  rtdd^ntd  and  hentatad, 

'*  1  muitu^  m"  crM  D«  Manaimc,  with  a  tone 
tff  MtfwrKrril jT  1  had  never  eaco  him  aaaoma  be- 

*'  I'erhap*/*  aaid  ha,  with  a  hali^aneer,  "Moo- 
atror  da  Tusmij  nigfat  vafbaato  aeeept  mj  ex- 
cit«aa  1*' 

*'  In  that  «Me,  i^,*"  bitarpoaad  De  Haraatma, 
''the  qumrrM  will  Ucoma  milieu,  Un  hm  )m  my 
Kuaat,  and  livaa  here  under  the  saijpgitard  of  n^ 
honor." 

\UjMc\\^UnieMxx\A  bowed  aobmUeiTelj  and  with 
tha  air  of  a  man  eavarely  but  juatly  rebuked ; 
»nd  then  advancing  to  ma,  eaid,  *"  I  beg  lo  tender 
joo  my  apology,  moniieur,  fat  ao  expreaaioD 
whiith  Mhould  never  have  been  uttered  by  m«  in 
your  prenenoo/' 

*' Quite  eufficlent,  air/*  aaid  I,  bowing,  atid 
'aniloue  to  ronnluda  a  scene  which  ibr  tlie  firet 
tlnia  iiiid  dintuibed  the  harmony  of  our  meetingi. 
Hllf  ht  ai  waa  the  incident,  iia  eflecta  were  yet 
vinible  In  the  dliiooneerted  looka  of  the  party,  and 
I  ouuld  eee  that  more  than  one  glance  waa  di- 
rected toward  ma  with  an  expreaaion  of  ooldneea 
ftnd  diairuat. 

"  ll«Tra  oomoa  D*Egvilla  at  laat,*'  aaid  one, 
Ihrowing  open  tha  window  to  liaten ;  the  night 
wai  Mtarlit,  Imt  dark,  and  tha)  air  calm  and  mo- 
tionlnaa  '*  I  certainly  houd  a  hone*a  tfead  on 
tha  nauiewa?.'* 

'*  I  hear  dUUnrtly  tha  aound  of  aararal,*'  cried 
Citigny  (  "  and,  if  I  mlitaka  not  much,  ao  does 
M.  da  Tianiay.**  Thia  luddan  alluiion  turned 
every  eye  toward  me,  aa  I  atood  atill,  auHWing 
(Vom  Iha  ounAiakm  of  the  lata  toana. 


"crkdaei 
in  the  fcetritery  of  the  ■atgiwe  V* 

''it  ia  aa  I  aay,"  repfied  ir£gv9e;  '^iheie^s 
■01  a  aeeoad  to  loae  it  may  be  tea  hie  evcm 
now — by  heavcna  it  m  I — tkey^Te  dimwm  a  eaido« 
road  the  dttteaa.'* 

""lA-hat'e  to  be  doM,  gendeBoir  wmA  Da 
Maraanne,  aeating  hanaelf  oaUy,  and  cioaaiug 
hia  arma  on  hia  breaiL 

''What  do  ym  mj,  ar?"  ^ricd  Gfaanont, 
advancing  to  me  with  an  air  of  maolent  aaenace; 
"yoK,  at  leaat,  ongfat  to  know  the  way  out  of 
thia  dtfficohy.** 

^'Or^  by  Hea;ven,  hia  own  load  ahall  be  one 
of  the  diorteat,  cooadeiing  the  kngth  of  the 
journey,"  muttered  another,  and  I  could  hear 
the  ahaip  cbck  of  a  piatol  cock  Kk  ha  apoke  the 
worda. 

*'  Thia  ia  unworthy  of  yon,  gentlemen,  and  of 
me,**  aaid  De  Maraanne,  haughtily;  and  he  gaxed 
around  him  with  a  look  that  aeemed  to  abaah 
them,  "  nor  ia  it  a  time  to  hold  auch  diaputation. 
There  b  another  and  a  very  difficult  call  to  an- 
awer.  Are  we  agreed** — fa«ibre  he  could  finlA 
the  eentence  the  door  waa  buret  open,  and  several 
dragoona  in  French  uniforma  entered,  and  ranged 
themaelvea  acroaa  the  entrance,  while  a  colonel, 
with  hia  aabre  drawn,  advanced  in  £ront  of 
them. 

"Thia  ia  brigandage,**  cried  De  Maraanne, 
pasdonately,  aa  he  drew  hia  aword,  and  aeemed 
meditating  a  apring  through  them ;  but  he  waa 
immediately  aurrounded  by  hia  frienda  and  dia- 
armed.  Indeed  nothing  could  be  more  hopeleas 
than  reaiatanoe ;  more  than  double  our  number 
were  already  in  the  room,  while  the  hoarae  mu^ 
mur  of  voioea  without,  and  the  tramp  of  heavy 
feet,  announced  a  atrong  party. 

At  a  aignal  from  their  officer,  the  dragotma  ua- 
alung  their  carbinae,  and  held  them  at  the  cock, 
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)^•h*m  the  colonel^aHed  out,  "Which  of  you, 
mesideurfl,  is  the  Due  d^Enghien  V 

**  If  you  come  to  arrest  him,*'  replied  De  Mar> 
■  sanne,  "you  ought  to  have  his  description  in 
your  warrant" 

"  Is  the  descendant  of  a  Conde  ashamed  to 
own  his  name  t"  asked  the  colonel,  with  a  sneer. 
"  But  we*ll  make  short  work  of  it,.8irs ;  I  arrest 
you  aUv  My  orders  are  peremptory,  messieurs. 
If  you  resist,  or  attempt  to  escape — **  and  he 
made  a  significant  sign  with  his  hand  to  finish. 
The  "Due"— for  I  need  no  longer  caU^him  ^*  De 
Marsanne** — ^never  spoke  a  woid,  but  with  folded 
arms  calmly  walked  forward,  followed  by  his  lit- 
tle household. .  As  we  descended  the  stairs,  we 
found  ourselTes  in  the  midst  of  about  thirty  dis- 
mounted dragoons,  all  on  the  alert,  and  prepared 
for  any  resistance.  The  remainder  of  the  squad- 
ron were  on  horseback  without.  With  a  file 
of  soldiers  on  either  hand  we  maxdied  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  ^lile  across  the  fields  to  a  small 
mill,  where  a  general  officer  and  his  staff  seemed 
awaiting  our  arrivaL  Her^,  too,  a  picket  of 
gens-d'armes  was  -stationed ;  a  character  of 
force  significant  enough  of  the  meaning  of  the 
enterprise.  We  were  hurriedly  marched  into 
the  oourt  of  the  mill,  the.  owner  of  .which  stood 
between  two  soldiers,  trembling  firom  head  to 
foot  with  terror. 

^    "Which  is  the  Di^c  D'Enghienl"  asked  the 
colonel  of  the  miller. 

,"  That  is  he  with  the  scarlet  rest,*'  and  the 
prince  nodded  an  assent. 

"Your  age,  monsieur?*'  asked  the  colonel  W 
the  prince. 

"  Thirty-two-»that  is,  I  should  have  hten  so 
much  in  August,  were  it  not  for  this  visit,"  said 
he,  smiling. 

The  colonel  wrote  on.rapidly  for  a  few  minvites, 
and  then  showed  the  paper  to  tht  general,  who 
brif fiy  said,  "  Yes,  yes;  thi»  ddbs  not  concern 
you  nor  me." 

"  I  wish  to  ask,  sir,"  sa^d  the  prince,  address- 
ing the  general,  "  do  vou  mal^e  this  arrest  with 
the  consent  of  the  auclionties  of  tins  countxy,  or 
do  yon  do  so  in  deianee  of  them  1" 

"  You  must  re«erve  questions  like  that  for  the 
Cjourt  who  will  judge  you,  Monsieur  de  Conde," 
said  the  officer,  roughly.  "  If  you  wish  for  any 
articles  of  dres^  foom  your  quarters,  you  had 
better  think  of  them.  My  orders  are  to  convey 
you  to  Strwsburg.  Is  there  any  thing  so  singu- 
lar in  the  fact,  sir,  that  you  should  look  so  much 
astonished  1" 

"  There  is,  indeed,"  said  the  prince,  sorrow- 
fully. "  I  shall  be  the  first  of  toj  house  who 
ever  crossed, that  frontier  a  prisoner.*^ 

"  But  not  the  first  who  carried  arms  agfinat 
his  country,"  rejoined  the  other,  a  taunt  the  duke 
only  replied  to  by  a  look  of  infinite  scorn  and 
contempt.  With  a  speed,  that,  told  plainly  the 
character  of  the  expedition,  we  were  now  placed, 
two  together,  on  country  cars,  and  driven  at  a 
rapid  pace  toward  Strassburg.  Relays  of  cattle 
awaited  us  on  the  road,  and  we  never  halted  but 
for  a  few  minutes  during  the  entire  journey. 


My  con^ajiion  on  this  dreaiy  day  was  the  Baron 
de  St.  Jacques,  the  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke  ;  but 
he  never  spoke  once — ^indeed  be  scarcely  lifted 
his  head  during  the  whole  road. 

Heaven  knows  it  was  a  melancholy  journey ; 
aqd  neither  the  country  nor  the  season  were  such 
as  to  liit  the  mind  from  sorrow ;  and  yet,  strange 
enough,  the  miles  glided  over  rapidly,  and  to  t£s 
hour  I  can  not  remember  by  What  magic  the  way 
seemed  so  short.  The  thought  that  for  several 
days  back  I  had  been^living  in  dosest  intimacy 
with  a  distinguished  pripce  of  the  Bourbon  fiun- 
ily ,  that  we  had  spent  hours  together  discussing 
themes  and  questions  which  were  those  of  his 
own  house ;  canvassing  the  chances  andweigb* 
ing  the  claims  of  which  he  was  himself  the  as* 
serter — ^was  a  most  exciting  feeling.  How  I 
recalled  now  all  the  modeet  deforence  of  hi« 
m^mep^his  patient  endurance  of  my  crud« 
opinions— his  generous  admissions  regarding  his 
adversaries—  and,  above  ^H,  his  ardent  devotion 
to  France,  whatever  tHe-  hand  that  swayed  her 
destinies ;  and  then  the  ehivahrous  boldness  of 
his  character,  blended  with  an  almost  girlish  ten- 
demess-rhow  princely  were  such  traits  1 

From  mese  thoughts  I  wandered  on  to  others 
about  his  aliest  and  captute,  from  which,  how- 
ever, I  coald  not  believe  any  serious  bsue  was 
tfi  come.  Bon^arte  is  too  noble  minded  not  to 
feel  the  value  of  such  a  life  as  this.  Men  like 
the  prince  can  b^  more  heavily  fettered  by  gen- 
erous treatment  than  by  all  the  chains  that  ever 
bound  a  felon.  But  what  will  be  done  with 
him  1— what  with  his  followers  1 — and  lasUy,  not 
at  all  the  pleasantest  consideration,  what  is  to 
come  of  Maurice  Tiemay,  who,  io  say  the  least, 
has  been  found  in  veiy  suspicious  company,  anil 
without  a 'shadow  of  an  explanation  to  account 
fbr  itt  This  last  thought  just  occurred  to  me 
as  we  crossed  over  the  long  bridge  of  boats,  and 
entered  Strassburg. 

CHAPTER  XLL 
AN  "  ORDIN^UIY"  ACQUAIMTAMOX. 

Thi  Due  D'Enghien  and  his  aid-de-camp  wevs 
forwarded  with  the  utmost  speed  to  Paris ;  the 
remainder  of  us  were  imprisoned  at  Strassburg. 
What  became  of  my  companions  I  know  not ; 
but  I  was  sent  on,  alotig  with  a  number  of  others, 
about  a  month  later,  to  Nancy,  to  be-  tried  by  n 
militaiy  commission.  "  I  may  mention  it  here,  ae 
a  singular  fact  illustrating  the  secrecy  of  the 
period,  tha^  it  was  not  till  long  after  this  time  I 
learned  the  terrible  fiite  of  the  poor  Prince  de 
Conde.  Had  I  known  it,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  I  ehould  have  utterly  ^despaired  of  my 
own  safety.  The  dreadful  story  of  Vincenne»— 
the  mock  trial,  and  the  midnight  execution — an 
aU  too  well  known  to  my  readera ;  nor  is  it  nec- 
essary I  should  refer  to  an  event  on  whidi  I 
myself  can  throw  no  new  light.  That  the  sen- 
tence was  determined  on  before  his  arrest — and 
that  the  grave  was  dug  while  the  victim  was  still 
sleeping  the  last  slumber  before  "  the  sleep  that 
knows  not  waking" — the  evidences  are  strong 
and  undeniable.    But  an  anecdote  whieh  cirrn- 
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Ut«d  at  IW  tiBc,  aad  wlodi,  so  &r  as  I  know,  [ 
ku  »ircr  appeand  in  prist,  waqld  aecn  to  thorn  ' 
that  tWn  was  compBfdtj.  at  IcaaC'm  the  crime, 
aftd  that  the  secret  vaa  not  coofioed  to  the  First 
CmmqTs  brcaaL 

Ob  that  &tat  n^fat  of  the  SOth  Match.  TaDej- 
nod  waa  seated  at  a  caid-taUe  at  OanUinropTt's 
hoQse  at  Paris.  The  pastj  was  about  to  rise 
from  play,  wbca  soddenij  the  **  petidnk"  on  the 
efaunney-piece  stradL  two.  It  was  in  one  of 
those  afoddental  pauses  in  the  conversation  when 
any  soond  is  beud  with  aousnaJ  distinctness. 
Tafleyrand  started,  as  he  heard  it.  and  then  tnm- 
cnf  to  Caolaineoort,  whispered,  ^*Ycs;  *tis  all 
over  now !"  words  which,  accidentally  orerheard, 
without  significance,  were  yet  to  conrey  a  terri- 
ble meantog  when  the  dreadful  secret  of  that 
nigfat  was  disclosed. 

If  the  whole  of  Europe  was  eonrulsed  by  the 
cnoiniity  of  this  crime—die  foulest  that  stains 
the  name  of  Bonaparte— the  Parinans  soon  for- 
got it,  in  the  deeper  interest  of  the  great  erent 
that  was  now  approaching— 4he  assumption  of 
the  imperial  title  by  Napoleon. 

The  excitement  on  this  theme  was  so  great 
and  absorbing,  that  nothing  elte  was  spoken 
&t  thought  of  Private  sorrows  and  afflictions 
were  disregarded  and  despised,  and  to  obtrude 
one*8  hardships  on  the  notice  of  others  seemed, 
at  this  juncture,  a  most  ineffable  selfishness. 
That  I,  a  prisoner,  friendless  and  unknown  as  I 
was,  found  lione  to  sjrmpathite  with  me  ct  take 
interest  in  my  £ite,  is,  therefore,  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. In  fact,  I  anpeared  to  have  been  en- 
tirely fbrgotten ;  and  though  still  in  durance,  no- 
thing was  said  either  of  the  charge  to  be  preferred 
against  me,  nor  the  time  when  I  should  be  brou'ght 
to  trial 

Oiacottit,  sn  old  lieutenant  of  the  marines, 
and  at  that  lime  deputy-governor  of  the  Temple, 
was  kind  and  good-natured  toward  mo,  occar 
sionally  telling  of  the  events  which  were  hap- 
pening without,  and  giving  me  the  hope  that 
some  general  amnesty  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
liberate  all  those  whose  crimes  were  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  msrcy.  The  little  cell  I  occupied — 
and  to  Giacourt*s  kindness  I  owed  the  sole  pos- 
iossion  of  it— looked  out  upon  the  tall  battle- 
ments of  the  outer  walls,  which-  excluded  all 
view  beyond,  and  thus  drove  me  within  myself 
for  occupation  and  employment.  In  thii  emer- 
gency I  set  about  to  write  some  notices  of  my 
life — some  brief  tt^emoirs  of  tjiose  changeful  for- 
tunes whitrh  had  accompanied  me  from  boyhood. 
Many  of  those  incidents  which  I  relate  now,  and 
many  of  those  traits  of  mind  or  temper  that  I  re- 
call, were  then  for  the  first  time  noted  dowti,  and 
thus  graven  on  my  memory. 

My  early  boyhood,  my  first  experiences  as  a 
soldier,  the  campaign  of  the  "  Schwarzwald," 
Ireland,  and  Genoa,  all  were  mentioned,  and, 
writing  as  I  did,  solely  for  myself  and  my  own 
eyes,  I  set  down  many  criticisms  on  the  generals, 
and  their  plans  of  campapign,  which,  if  intended 
fbr  thp  inspection  of  others,  would  have  been  the 
greatest  presumption  and  impertinence,  and  in 


this  w^  Moteasi,  Hoche,  MasseBi,  and 
Bonapaite,  came  m  for  a  most  camfid  and  im- 

How  Cvemuuiy  mignt  have  bccb  oon^jQerea ; 
bow  Iretand  ot^bL  to  have  heea  invaded;  in 
srhat  way  Italy  shoold  have  been  treated,  and 
lastly,  the  grand  polilical  error  of  the  setzare  of 
Due  D'Engheia,  were  snljects  that  I  AwmmeJ 
and  dctemuBed  with  outisii inmate  boUlDeas  and 
seif-safisfaction  1  am  afanost  overwhelmed  with 
shame,  even  now,  as  I  think  of  that  absurd  dnom- 
icie,  with  its  rash  judgments,  its  erode  opinioua* 
and  its  pfetentioiis  dedsiaiis. 

So  fovanat^  had  I  become  wiUi  my  tadt  tkttt 
I  rose  eariy  to  resume  it  each  mocmng,  and  used 
to  &n  asleep,  cogitating  on  tho  themes  for  th* 
next  day,'  «kd  revolving  within  myself  all  the 
passages  of  interest  I  shoold  eommemorate.  A 
man  must  have  known  imprisoomeBt  to  feel  aU 
the  value  that  can  be  attadied  to  any  oliject,  no 
matter  how  mean  or  insignificant,  that  can  em- 
ploy the  thooghta,  annise  the  foncy,  or  engage 
the  afiections.  The  narrow  cell  expands  un^ 
such  magic,  the  barred  casement  is  a  firee  portal 
to  the  glorious  spn  and  the  free  air;  the  captive 
himself  is  but  the  student  bending  over  his  allot- 
ted task.  To  this  happy  fihme  of  mind  had  I 
come,  without  a  thought  or  a  wish  beyond  the 
narrow  waUs  at  either  side  of  me,  when  a  sad 
disaster  befell  me.  On  awaking'  one  morning,  as 
usual,  to  resume  my  labor,  my  manuscript  was 
gone !  the  table  and  writing  materiala,  all  had 
disi^ypeared,  and,  to  increase  my  discomfiture, 
A\e  turnkey  informed  me  that  Lieutenant  Gia- 
couit  had  been  removed  from  his  post,  and  sent 
off  to  lome  inferior  station  in  the  provinces. 

I  will  npt  advert  to  the  dreary  time  which  fol- 
lowed this  misfortune,  a  time  in  which  the  hours 
passed  on  unn^asured  and  ahnost  utifelt.  With- 
out speculation,  without  a  wish,  I  passed  my 
days  in  a  stupid  iDdolence  akin  to  torpor.  Had 
the  prison  doors  be«n  open,  I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  had  the  energy  V)  make  my  escape.  Lifs 
^itself  ceased  to  have  uiy  value  for  me,  but 
somehow  I  did  not  desire  death.  I  was  in  this 
miserable  mood  when  the  turnkey  awoke  me 
one  day  as  I  was  dozing  on  my  bed.  **  Get  up 
and  prepare  yourself  to  receive  a  visitor,  **  said 
he.  ''There's  an  ofiicer  of  the  staff  without, 
come  to  see  you ;"  and,  as  he  spok«,  a  young, 
slightly-formed  man  entered,  in  the  oniform  of 
a  captain,  who,  making  a  sign  for  the  turnkey  to 
withdraw,  took  his  seat  at  my  bedside. 

*'Don*t  get  up,  monsieur;  you  look  ill  and 
weak,  so,  pray,  let  me  not  distiub  you,"  said  he, 
in  a  voice  of  kindly  meaning. 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  said  I,  with  an  effort,  but  toy 
hollow  utterance  and  my  sunken  cheeks  contm- 
dicted  my  Words,  "  but  I  have  been  sleeping ;  I 
usually  doze  at  this  hour." 

"The  best  ttiing  a  man  can  do  in  prison,  I 
suppose,"  said  he,  smiling  good-naturedly. 

"  No,  not  the  best,"  weld  I,  catching  up  his 
words  too  literally.-  "  I  used  to  write  th^  whole 
day  long,  till  they  carried  away  my  paper  and 
my  pens." 
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"  It  is  just  of  that  veiy  thing  I  have  come  to 
speak,  sir,''  resumed  ^e.  *'You  intended  that 
memoir  for  publication  V* 

*'No;  never." 

*'  Then  for  private  perusal  agiong  a  circle  of 
friends." 

"  Just  as  littl^.  I  scarcely  know  .three  people 
in  the  world  who  would  acknowledge  that  title." 

"  You  had  an  object,  however,  in  composing  iti" 

"  Yf s ;  to  occupy  thought ;  to  eaye  me  from 
— from — "  I  hesitated,  for  I  was  ashamed  of  the 
confession  that  nearly  burst  from  me,  and;  after  a 
pause,  I  said,  *'from  being  such  as  I  now  ami" 

"  You  wrote  it  for  yourself  alone,  then!" 

"Yes." 

"  Unprompted ;  without  any  suggestions  from 
another  1" 

"  Is  it  here  1"  said  I,  looking  around  my  cell, 
*  Is  it  here  that  I  should  be  likely  to  find  a  fel- 
low-laborer 1"  .       ^ 

"  No ;  but  I  mean  to  ask,  were  the  sentiments 
your  own,  without  any  external  influence,  or  any 
persuasions, from  others  1" 

**  Quite  my  own," 

"  And  the  narrative  is  true !" 
."Strictly  so,  I  believe." 

"  Even  to  your  meeting  with  the  Due  D'En- 
ghien.     It  was  purely  ^cidentall" 

"  That  is«  I  never  knew  him  to  be  the  duke 
till  the  moment  of  his  arrest  1" 

"  JusJ  so  ;you  thought  he  was  merely  a  royal- 
ist noble.  Tnen,  why  did  you  not  address  a 
memoir  to  that  effect  to  the  minister !" 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  useless ;  when  they 
made  so  little  of  a  Conde,  what  right  &ad  I  to 
suppose  they  would  think  much  about  me  1" 

"  If  he  pould  have  proved  his  innocence" — ^he 
stopped,  and  then  in  an  altered  voice  said — "  but 
as  to  this  memoir,  you  assume  considerable  airs 
of  military  knowledge,  in  it,  and  many  of  the 
opinions  smack  of  heads  older  than  yours:" 

"They  are,  I  repeat,  my  own  altogether;  as 
to  their  presUq:iption,  I  have  already  told  you 
they  were  intended  solely  for  iby  own  eye." 

"  So  that  you  are  not  a  royalist  1" 

"^No." 
'  "  Never  were  one  t" 

"  Never." 

"  In  what  way  would  you  employ  yourself,  if 
set  at  liber^  to-day." 

I  stared,  and  felt  confused';  for  however  easy 
I  found  it  to  refer  to  the  past,  and  reason  on  it, 
any  speculation  as  to  the  future  was  a  consider- 
able difficulty. 

"  You  hesitate ;  you  have  not  yet  made  up  your 
mind,  apparently]" 

"  It  is  not  that ;  I  am  \Tymg  to  think  of  lib- 
erty, trying  to  fancy  myself  free — ^but  I  can 
not !"  ,sald  I,  with  a  weary  sigh ;  "  the  air  of  this 
cell  has  sapped  my  courage  and  my  energy — a 
little  more  will  finish  the  ruin !" 

"  And  yet  you  are  not  much  above  four  or 
five«-'and-twenty  years  of  age  1" 

"  Not  yet  twenty !"  said  I. 

"Come,  come,  'Hemay — this  is  too  early  to 
be  sick  of  life!"  said  he,  and  the  kind  tolie 


touched  me  so  that  I  burst  into  tears.  They 
were  blttc^  tears,  too ;  for  while  my  heart  was 
relieved  by  this  gush  of  feeling,  I  was  ashamed 
at  my  own  weakness.  "  Come,  I  say,"  continued 
he,  "  this  memoir  of  yours  might  have  done  you 
much  mischief — happily  it  Jias  not  done  so.  Giiw 
me  the  permission  to  throw  it  in  the  fire,  and, 
instead  of  it,  address  a  respectful  petition  to  the 
head  of  the  ^ta|te,  setting  forth  your  services,  and 
ftating  the  casualty  by  which  you  were  impli- 
cated in  royalism.  I  will  take  care  that  it  m^etfi 
his  eye,  and,  if  possible,  will  support  its  prayer ; 
above  all,  ask  fo|  reinstatement  in  your  grade, 
and  a  return  to  the  service.  It  may  b^,  perhaps, 
that  you  can  mention  some  superior  officer  who 
would  vouch  for  your  futqre  conduct." 

"  Except  Cplqhel  Mahon." 

"  Not- the  Cplonel  Mahon  who  commanded  the 
^3th  Cuirassiers!" 

"The  same!'/ 

"That  name  would  little  serve  you,"  said  be, 
coldly,  "  he  has  been  placed  *  en  retraite'  some 
time  back ;  and  if  your  character  can  call  do 
other  witness  than  him,  your  case  is  not  too 
favorable."  He  saw  that  the  speech  had  discon- 
certed me,  and  soon  added,  "  Never  mind — ^keep 
to  the  memoir ;  state  your  case,  and  your  apology, 
and  leave  the  rest  (o  fortune.  When  can  you 
let  me  have  it  \^\ 

"  By  to-morrow— to-night,  if. necessary." 

"To-mqrrow  will  do  well,  and  so  good-by. 
I  will  order  them  to  supply  you  with  writing 
materials ;"  and  slsqiping  me  good-naturedly  on. 
the  shoulder,  he  cried,  ''Courage,  my  lad,"  and 
departed. 

Before  I  lay  down  to  sleep  that  night,  I  com- 
pleted my  "  memoir,"  the  great  difficulty  of  which 
I  found  to  consist  in  that  dry  brevity  which  I 
knew  Bonaparte  would  require.  In  this,  how- 
ever, I  believe  I  succeeded  at  last,  making  ths 
entire  document  notto  occupy  one  sheet  of  paper. 
The  officer  had  left  his  caid  of  address,  whi^rh'  I 
found  was  inscribed  Monsieur  Bourrienne,  Rue 
Lafitte,  a  name  that  subsequently  was  to  be  well 
known  to  the  world. 

I  directed  my  ipanuscript  to  his  care,  and  lay 
down  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  known  for 
many  a  day.  I  will  not  weary  my  reader  with 
the  tormenting  vacillations  of  hope  and  fear  which 
followed.  Day  after  day  went  over,  apd  no  an- 
swer came  to  me.  I  addressed  two  notes  respect- 
ful,, but  urgent,  beggihg  for  iome  information 
as  to  my  demand — none  came.  A,  month  passed 
thus,  when,  one  morning,  the  governor  ,of  the 
Temple  entered  my  room  with  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand. 

"This  is  an  order  for  your  liberation,  Monsieur 
de  Tiemay,"  said  he  ;  "you  are  free." 

"Am  I  reinstated  in  my  grade!"  asked  t, 
eag^ly. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Is  there  no  mention  of  my  restoration  to  tbo 
service!" 

"  None,  sir." 

"  Then,  what  is  to  become  of  me — to  what  end 
am  I  liberated!"  cried  I,  passionately 
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**  Paris  it  a  great  dtj,  there  is  a  wide  world 
beyond  it,  and  a  man  so  young  as  yoa  are  must 
have  few  resources,  or  he  will  carve  out  a  good 
career  for  himself." 

'*  Say,  rather,  he  must  have  few  resentment^, 
mr,'*  cried  I>*bitteriy,  **  or  he  will  easily  hit  upop 
a  bad  one ;"  and  with  this,  I  packed  up  the  few 
articles  I  possessed,  and  prepared  to  depart. 

r  remember  it  well ;  it  was  between  twd  and 
three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  on  a  bright  day  is 
spring,  that  I  stood  pn  the  Quai  Vo^re,  a  vezy 
small  packet  of  clothes  in  a  bundle  in  one  hand, 
and  a  cane  in  the  other,  something  short  of  three 
lonis  in  my  purse,  and  as  much  depression  in  my 
heart  as  ever  settled  down  in  that  of  a  youth  not 
full  nineteen.  Liberty  is*  a  glorious  thing,  and 
mine  had  been  periled'  often  enough,  to  give  me 
u  hearty  appreciation  of  its  blessing ;  but  at  that 
moment,  as  I  stood  friendless  and  companionless 
in  a  great  thorough&re  of  a  great  city,  I  almost 
wished  myself  back  again  within  the  di«ary  walls 
of  the  Tefflj^e,  for  somehow  it  felt  .like  home! 
It  is  true  one  must  have  had  a  lonely  lot  in  life 
before  he  could  surround  the  cell  of  a  prison  with 
Axch  attributes  as  these  !  Perhaps  I  have  more 
of  the  cat-Uke  affection  for  a  piMicular  spot  than 
most  men ;  but  I  do  find  that  I  attach  myself  to 
the  walls  with  a  tenacity  that  strengthens  as  I 
grow  older,  and  like  my  brother  parasite,  the  ivy, 
my  grasp  becomes  more  rigid  the  longer  I  cling. 

If  I  know  of  few  merely  sensual  gratifications 
higher  than  a  lotmge  through  Paris,  at  the  flood- 
tide  of  its  poptllation,  watching  the  varied  hues 
and  complexions  of  its  strange  inhabitant,  dis- 
playing, as  they  do  in  feature,  air,  and  gesture, 
•o  much  more  of  character  and  purpose  than 
other  people,  so  also  do  I  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing indescribably  miserable  in  being  alone,  un- 
known, and  unnoticed  in  tlfat  vast  throng,  desti- 
tute of  means  for  the  present,  and  devoid  of  hope 
ft>r  the  future. 

Some  were  bent  on  business,  some  on  pleas- 
ure ;  some  were  evidently  bent  on  killing  time 
tin  the  hour  of  more  agreeable  occupation  should 
arrive  ;  some  were  loitering  along,  gazing  at  the 
prints  in  shop-windows,  or  half-listlessly^  stop- 
ping to  read  at  book-stalls.  There  was  not  only 
every  condition  of  mankind,  from  wealth  to  men- 
dicancy, but  every  frame  of  mind  from  enjoy- 
ment to  utter  ''ennui,"  and  yet  I  thought  I 
oould  not  hit  upon^  any  one  individual  who 
looked  as  foriom  and  cast  away  as  myself;  how- 
ever, there  were  many  who  passed  me  that  day 
who  would  gladly  have  changed  fortune  with  me, 
but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  persuade  me 
of  the  fact,  in  the  mood  I  then  was. 

At  the  time  I  spieak  of,  there  was  a  species  of 
cheap  ordinary  held  in  the  open  air  on  the  quay, 
where  people  of  the  humblest  condition  used  to 
£ne ;  I  need  scarcely  describe  the  fere ;  the 
reader  may  conceire  what  it  was,  which,  wine 
included,  cost  only  four  sous ;  a  rude  table  with- 
out a  cloth ;  some  wooden  plattera,  and  an  iron 
lail  to  which  the  knives  and  forks  were  chained, 
formed  the  "equipage,"  the  cookery  bearing  a 
due  relation  to  the  elegance  of  these  "  accesso- 


ries.'* As  for  the  company,  if  not  polite,  it  was 
certahily  picturesque ;  consisting  of  laborers  of 
the  lowest  class,  the  sweepers  of  cVossings,  hack- 
ney-cab men  out  of  employ,  that  poorest  of  the 
poor  who  try  to  earn  a  Kvelihood  by  'dragging 
the  Seine  for  lost  articles,  and  finally,  the  motley 
race  of  idlera  who  vacillate  between  beggary  and 
ballad  singing,  with  now  and  then  a  dash  at 
highway  robbery  for  a  "  distraction  ;"  a  class,  be 
it  said  without  paradox,  which  in  Paris  includes 
a  considerable  number  of  tolerably  honest  (oik. 

The  moment  was  the  eventful  one,  in  which 
f^rance  was  about  once  more  to  become  a  mon- 
archy, and  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  character 
of  the  people,  it  was  a  time  of  high  excitement 
and  enuusiann.  The  nation,  even  in  its  hum- 
blest citizen,  seemed  to  feel  some  of  the  reflected 
glory  that  glanced  from  the  great  achievements 
of  Bonaparte,  and  his  elevation  was  little  other 
than  a  grand  mt^iifestation  of  national  self- 
esteefn.  That  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  this 
sentiment,  and  ihcorporate  his  own  with  the 
country's  gloiy,  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  insefH 
arable,  is  not  among  the  lowest  nor  the  least  of 
the  eflforts  of  his  genius.. 

The  paroxysm  of  national^  vanity,  for  it  was 
indeed  no  less,  imparted  a  peculiar  character  to 
the  period.  A  vainglorious,  boastful  spirit  was 
abroad ;  men  met  each  other  with  high  sounding 
gratulations  about  French  greatness  and  splen- 
dor, the  sway  we  wieMed  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  the  influence  with  which  we  Impressed  our 
views  over  the  entire  globe.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  there  had  been  half-a^ozen  na- 
tional feven!  There  was  the  great  Fraternal 
and  Equality  one  ;  there  was  the  era  of  classical 
associations,  with  all  their  train  of  trumpery  af- 
fectatioh  in  dress  and  manner. 

Then. came  the  conquering  spirit,  with  the 
flattering  spectacle  of  great  armies ;  and  now,  as 
if  to  complete  the  cycle,  there  grew  up  that  ex- 
aggerated conception  of  '*  France  and  her  Mis- 
sion," an  unlucky  phrase  that  has  since  done  plen- 
ty of  mischief,  which  seemed  to  carry  the  nation 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  overweening  ^elf-love. 

If  I  advert  to  this  here,  it  is  but  passingly, 
neither  stopping  to  examine  its  causes  nor  seek- 
ing to  inquire  the  consequences  that  ensued  from 
it,  but,  as  it  were^  chronicling  the  fact  as  it  im- 
pressed me  as  I  stood  that  day  on  the  Quai  Vol- 
taire, perhaps  the  only  unimpassioned  lounger 
along  its  crowded  thoroughfare. 

Not  even  the  ordinary  "  a  quatris  sous"  claimed 
exemption  firom  this  sentiment.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  meagre  diet  and  sour  wine  were  but 
sorry  provocatives , to  national  enthusiasm,  but 
even  they  oould  minister  to  the  epidemic  ardor, 
and  the  humble  dishes  of  that  frugal  board  mas- 
queraded under  titles  that  served  to  feed  popular 
vanity.  Of  this  I  was  made  suddenly  aware  as 
I  stood  looking  over  the  parapet  into  the  river, 
and  heard  the  rude  voices  of  the  laborers  as  they 
called  for  cutlets  "  &  la  Caire,"  potatoes  "  en 
Mamelouques,"  or  roafet  beef  **a  la  Montenotte," 
while  every  goblet  of  their  wine  was  tossed  off 
to  some  proud  sentixnent  of  national  supremacy. 
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Amased  by  the  scenes  so  novel  in  all  its  bear- 
tngs,  I  took  my  place  at  the  table,  not  sorry  for 
the  excuse  to  myself  for  partaking  so  humble  a 
repast. 

**  Sacre  bleu,"  cried  a  xbagh-looking  fi^ow 
with  a  red  night-cap  set  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
**make  room  there,  we  have  the  '  aristocrates' 
coming  down  among  us." 

**  Monsieur  isheaitily  welcome,**  said  another, 
making  room  for  me ;  *'  we  are  only  flattered  "by 
such  piools  of. confidence  and  Esteem." 

'•*  Ay,  parbleu,**  cried  a  third.  **  The  Empire 
is  coming,  and  we  shall  be  well-bred  and  weH- 
mannered.  I  intend  to  give  up  the  river,  and 
take  Uf  some  more  gentlemanlike  trade  than 
drudging  for  dead  men." 

**  And  If  Vl\  never  sharpen  any  thing  under  a 
rapier  or  a  dress-swbrd  for  the  court,"  said  a 
knifo-grinder ;  **  we  have  b^en  Irving  like  '  can- 
naille'  hitherto — nothing  better." 

"  A  Pempire,  ti  Tempire,"  shouted  ha)f-^dozen 
voices  in  concert,  and  the  glasses  were  drailied 
to  the  toast  with  a  loud  cheer. 

Directly  opposite  to  me  sat  a  thin,  pale,  mild- 
looking  man,  of  about  fiily,  in  a  kind  of  stuff 
robe,  like  the  dress  of  a  village  curate.  His  ap- 
pearance, though  palpably  poor,  was  venerable 
aiid  imposing — ^not  the  less  so^  perhaps,  from  its 
contrast  with  the  faces  ahd  gestures  at  either 
side  of  him.  Once  or  twice,  while  these  ebullh- 
tions  of  enthusiasm 'burst  forth,  his  eyes  met 
mine,  and  I  read,  or  iHnded  that  I  read,  a  look 
of  kindred  appreciation  in  their  mild  and  gentle 
glance.  The  expression  was  less  reproachful 
than  compassionate,  as  ^though  in  phy  for  the 
ignorance  rather  than  in  reprobation  for  the  folly. 
Now,  strangely  enough,  this  was  precisely  the 
very  sentiment  of  my  own  heart  at  that  moment. 
I  remembered  a  somewhat  similar  enthusiasm  for 
republican  liberty,  by  men  just  as  unfitted  to  en- 
joy it  ;'and  I  thought  to  myself  the  Empire,  like 
the  Convention^  or  the  Directory,  is  a  mere  fab- 
ulous conception  to  these  poor  fellows,  who, 
whatever  may  be*  the  regime,  vrill  still  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  dittwers  of  water,. to' the  end  of  all 
time. 

As  T  was  pondering  over  this,  I  felt  something 
touch  my  arm,  and  on  turning  perceived  that'  ray 
opposite  neighbor  had  now  seated  himself  at  my 
side,  and,  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  was  bidding  me 
**  Good-day."  > After  one-  or  two  commonplace 
remarks  upon  the  weather  and  the  scene,  he 
seemed  to  fpel  that  some  a^iology  for  his' pres- 
ence in  such  a  plaee  Was  needful,  for  he  said  : 

'*  You  are  here,  monsieur,  from  a  feeling  of 
curiosity,  that,  I  see  well  enough ;  but  I  come 
for  a  very  different  reason.  I  am  the  pastor  of 
a  mountain  village  of  the  Ard^he,  and  have  come 
to  Paris  in  search  of  a  young  girl,  the  daughter 
pf  one  of  ray  flock,  who,  it  is  feared,  has  been 
carried  off  by  some  evil  influence  from  her  h^me 
and  her  friends,  to  seek  fortune  and  fome  in  this 
rich  capital ;  for  she  is  singularly  beautiful  and 
gifted  too,  sings  divinely,  i^d  improvises  poetry 
with  a  genius  that  seems  in^ration." 

There  was  tf  degree  of  enthusiasm,  blended 


with  simplicity,  in  the  poor  cure*s  admiration  for 
his  "  lost  sheep"  that-  touched  me  deeply.  He 
had  been  now  three  weeks  in  vain  pursuit,  and 
was  at  last  about  to  return  homeward,  discom- 
fited and  unsuccessful.  *'  Lisette"  was  ^e  very 
soul  of  the  little  .hamlet,  and  he  knew  not  how 
lifo  w;a8  to  be  carried  on  there  ^without  her.  The 
old  loved  her  as  a  daughter;  the  young  wei^ 
rivals  for  her  regard. 

.  **And  lo  me,"  said  the  pdre^  "whom,  in  all 
the  solitude  of  my  londy  lot,  literti^re,  and  es- 
pecially poetry,  consoles  many  an  hour  of  sad- 
nesiB  or  melancholy — "to  me»  she  was  like  a 
good,  angel,  her  presence  difiiiaing  light  as  she 
crossed  my  hpmble  threshold,  and  elevating  my 
thoughts  above  the  little  crosses  and  accidents  of 
daily  Ufe.**. 

So  interested  had  I  become  in  this  tale,  that  I 
listened  while  he  told  every  rircumstance  of  the 
little  loeahty ;  aod  walking  i^ng  at  his  side,  I 
wanderod  out  of  the  city,  still  bearing  of  "  La 
Marche,"  as  the  village  was  called,  till  I  knei^ 
the  fofd  where  the  bl^ksmith  lived,  and  the 
miller  with  the  cross  wife,  and  the  lame  school- 
master, and  Pierre  the  postmaster,  who  read  out 
the  MoniUur  each  evening  under  the  ehns,  even 
to  Jacques  Fulgeron  the  "  tapageor,"  who  had 
served  at  Jemappes,  and,  with  his  wounded  hand 
and  his  waxed  mustache,  was  th«  terror  of  all 
peaceable  folk. 

**  Yon  should  come  and  see  us,  my  dear  mon- 
sieur," said  be.  to  me,  as  I  showed  some  mors 
than  common  interest  in  the  narrative.  "  You, 
who  seem  to  study  diaracler,  would  find  some* 
thing  better  worth  the  notice  thaa  these  hardened 
natures  of  city  life.  Come,  and  spend  a  week  or 
twp  with  mei,  and  if  you  do  not  like  our  people 
and  their  ways,  I  am  but  a  sorry  physiognomist." 

It  is  nee^Hees  to  say  that  I  was  much  Mattered 
by  this^kind  proof  of  confidence  and  good-will ; 
and,  finally,  it  was  agreed  upon  between  us  thai 
I  should  aid  him  in  his  search  for  three  days, 
after  whi^h,, if  still  unsuccessfoK  we  should  set 
out  together  for  La  Marche.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  poor  cura  was  pleased  at  my  partnership 
in  the  task,  for  there  were  several  public  places 
of  resort — theatres,  **  spectacle,"  and  the  likfr— 
to  winch  he  scrupled  %o  resort,  and  these  he  now 
willingly  conceded  to  my  inapection,  having  pre- 
viously given  me^so  accurate  a  description  of  La 
Lisette,  that  I  fancied  I  should  recognize  ber 
among  a  thooKand.  If  her  long  black  eyelashes 
did  not  betray  her,  her  beautiful  teeth  were  sure 
to  do  so ;  or,  if  I  heard  her  voice,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  then ;  and,  lastly,  her  foot  would  as  in- 
fallibly identify  her  as  did  Cinderella's. 

For  want  of  better,  it  was  agreed  upon  that 
we  should  ^nake  the  Restaurant  a  Quatre  Sous 
our  rendezvous  each  day,  to  exchange  our  confi- 
dences and  ^pori  progress.  It  will  scarcely  be 
heKevedthow  even  this  much  of  a  pursuit  divert- 
ed my  mind,  from  its  own  dark  dreamings,  and 
how  eagerly  mj;  thoughts  pursued  the  new  track 
that  was  opened  td  ^ra.  it  was  the  utter  Ust- 
lessness,  th^  nothingness  of  my  life,  that  was 
weighing  me  down ;  and  already  I  sawjuxi  escape 
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from  thU  in  the  purauit  of  a  good  object  I  could 
wager  that  the  pastor  of  La  Marche  n«Ter  thought 
«o  inteniely,  so  uniDtermptedly,  of  Lisette  as  did 
I  for  the  fbur-and-twenty  hours  that  followed! 
It  was  not  only  that  I  had  created  her  image  to 
suit  my  fancy,  but  I  had  invented  a  whole  nar- 
rative of  her  life  and  adTentures  since  heranival 
iii  Paris. 

My  firm  conviction  being  that  it  was  lost  time 
to  seek  for  her  in  obscure  and  outof-the-way 
qaarter«  of  the  city,  I  thought  it  best. to  pursue 
the  search  in  the  thronged  and  fashionable  re- 
sorts of  the  gay  world,  the  assemblies  and  the- 
atres. Strong  in  this  conviction,  I  changed  one 
of  my  three  gold  pieces^  to  purchase  a  ticket  for 
the  opera.  The  reader  may  snule  at  the  sacri- 
fice ;  but  when  he  who  thinks  four  sous  enough 
for  a  dinner,  pays  twelve  firancs  for  the  libeity  to 
be  crushed-  in  the  orowdtfd  parterre  of  a  play- 
house, he  is  indeed  buying  pleasure- at  a  costly 
price.  It  was  something  more  than  a  fifth  of  all 
I  possessed  in  the  world,  but,  after  all,  my  chief 
regret  arose  from  thinking  that  it  left  me  io  few 
remaining  "  throws  of  the  dice"  for  **  Fortune." 

I  have  often  reflected  ^ince  that  d&y  by  what  a. 
mere  acci(ient  I  wis  preifent,  and  yet  the  specta- 
cle was  one  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  It  was 
the  la«t  time  the  First  Consul  appeared  in  public, 
before  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title ;  and 
at  no  period  through  all  his  great  career  "was 
thb  enthusiasn^  more  impassioned  regarding  him. 
He  sat  in  the  box  adjoining  the  stage — Cam- 
baceres  and  Lebrun,  with  a  crowd  of  others, 
standing,  and  not  sitting,  around  and  behind  his 
chair.  When  he  appeared,  the  whole  theatre 
rose  to  greet  him,  and  three  several  times  was  he 
obliged  to  rise  and  acknowledge  the  salutations. 
And  with  what  a  stately  condesoeniion  did  he 
make  these  slight  acknowledgmeiit>  ! — what 
haughtiness  was  there  in  thci  glance  h^  threw 
around  him.  I  have  often  heard  it  said,  and  I 
havQ  seen  it  also  written,  that  previouk  to  his 
assumption  of  the  crown,  Bqnaparte*s  manner 
exhibited  the  riiQan  arts  and  subtle  devices  of  a 
candidate  on  the  hustings,  dispensing  all  the 
flatteries  and  scattering  all  the  promises  that 
such  occasions  are  so  prolific  of.  I  can  not,  of 
course,  pretend  to  contradict  this  statement  pos- 
itively ;  but  I  can  record  the  impression  which 
that  scen^  made  upon  me  as  decidedly  the  oppo- 
site of  this  assumption.  I  harve  repe^itedly  seen 
him  since  that  event,  but  never  do  I  remember 
his  calm,  cold  features  more  impassivefy  stem, 
more  proudly  collected,  than  on  that'  night. 

Every  allusiort  of  the  piece  that  could  apply  to 
him  was  eageriy  caught  up.*  Not  a  phrase  nor  a 
chance  word  that  could  compliment,  watf*  passed 
over  in  silence ;  and  if  greatnesi  an^gloiy  w^re 
a6cordedt  as  if  by  an  instinctive  reverence,  the 
vast  assemblage  turned  toward  him,  to  lay  their 
homage  at  his  feet.  I  watched  him  narrowly, 
and  could  see  that  he  received  them  all  as  bis 
rightful  tribute,  the  earnest  of  th^  debt  the  nation 
owed  him.  Among  the  incidents  of  that  night, 
I  remember  one  which  actually  for  the  moment 
convulsed  the  house  with  its  enthusiasm.    One 


of  the  c^icers  of  his  suite  had  somehow  stmobfa^ 
against  Bonapaiie's  hat,  which,  on  entering,  he- 
had  thrown  carelessly  beside  his  chair.  Staop- 
ing  down  and  lifting  it  up,  he  perceived  to  'vrboa 
it  belonged,  and  tben  remarking  the  nark  of  s 
ballet  on  the  edge,  he  showed  it  signifieanilj  to 
a  general  near  him.  Slight  and  trivial  as  wa* 
th«  incident,  it  was  instantly  canght  up  bj  the 
parterre,  A -low  murmur  ran  quickly  around, 
and  then  a  sudden  cheer  burst  forth,  for  •omr 
one  remembered  it  was  the  anniversaij  of  Ma- 
rengo !  And  now  the  excitement  became  mad- 
ness, and  reiterated  shouts  proclaimed  that  the 
glory  of  that  day  was  among  the  proudest  meii»> 
ories  of  France.  For  tmce,  and  once  only,  did 
any  trait  of  feeling  show  itself  on  Ihatlmpasaive 
face.  I  thought  I  could  marit  even  a  fiunt  tinga 
of  color  in  ihat  sallow  chfeek,  as  in  recognitioo 
he  bowed  a  dignified  salute  to  the  waving  and 
agitated  assembly. 

1  saw  that  proud  face,  at  moments  when  hu- 
man ambition  might  have  seemed  to  have  reached 
its  limit,  and  yet  never  with  a  haughtier  look 
than  on  that  night  I  speak  of.  His  foot  was  al- 
ready on  the  first  step  of  the  throne,  and  hia 
spirit  seemed  to  swelL  with  the  conscious  force 
of  coming  greatness. 

And  Lisette,  all- this  time  1  A^s,  I  had  totally 
forgotten  her  t  As  the  enthusiasm  Ground  me 
began  to  subside,  I  bad, time  to  recover  myself^ 
and  look  about  me.  There  Was  much  beauty  and 
splendor  to  admire.  '  Madame  Junot  was  there, 
and  Madempiselie  de  Bessieres,  with  a  crowd  ol 
others  less  known,  but  scarcely  less  lovely.  Not 
one,  howei^,  could  I  seie  that  corre^nded  with 
my  mind-drawn  portrait  of  the  peasant-beauty  ; 
and  I  scanned  each  ^ace  closely  and  critically. 
There  was  female  loveliness  of  every  type,  from 
the  dark-eyed  beauty  of  Spanish  race,  to  the  al> 
most  divine  Regularity  of  a  Rafiaelite  picture. 
There  was  the  brilliiuit  aspect  of  fashion,  too ; 
but  nowhere  could  I  see  what  I  sought  for !  no- 
where detect  that  image  which  imagination  had 
stamped  as  that  of  the  beauty  of  '*  La  Marche.*' 
If  disappointed  in  my  great  object,  I  left  the  the- 
atre with  my  mind  full  of  all  I  had  witnessed. 
The  dreadful  event  of  Ettenheim  had  terribly 
shaken  Bonaparte,  in  my  esteem  ;  yet  how  resist 
the  contagious  devotion  of  a  whole  nation — how 
remain  cold  in  thjs  midst  of  the.  burning  zeal  of 
all  France  t  These  thoughts  brought  me  to  the 
consideration  of  myself.  Was  I,  or  was  I  not, 
any  longer  a  soldier  of  his  army  1  or  was  I  dis- 
qualified for  joining  in  that  burst  of  national  en- 
thusiasm which  proclaimed  that  all  France  wis 
ready  to  march  under  hif  banner  1  To-morrow 
m  wait  upoA  the  Minister  of  War,  thought  I,  or 
ril  seek  out  the  coaunanding  officer  of  some  reg- 
iment that  I  know,  or,  at  least,  a  comrade ;  ajsd 
so  I  went  on,  endeavoring  to  frame  a  plan  for  my 
guidance,  as  I  strolled  along  the  streets,  which 
were  now  almost  deserted. .  The  shops  were  all 
Closed ;  of  the  hotels,  such  as  were  yet  open, 
were  far  too  costly  for  means  like  mine",  and  so, 
as  the  night  was  calm  and  balmy  with  the  firesh 
air  of  spring,  I  resolved  to  pass  it  out  of  doors 
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I  loitered  then  along  the  Champs  Elysees  ;  and, 
at  length,  tftretching  myself  on  the  grass  beneath 
tLe  trees,  lay  down  tQ  sleep.  ^'  An  odd.  bed- 
room enough,"  thought  I,  "  for  one  who  has 
passed  the  evening  at  the  opera,  and  vrhS  has 
feasted  his  ears  at  the  expense  of  his  stomach." 
I  remembered,  tod,  another  night,  when  the  sky 
had  been  my  canopy  in  Paris,  when  I  slept  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  guillbtine  and  the  Place 
de  Greve.  ''Well,**  thought  I,  ''times  are  at 
least  changed  for  ^e  b^ter,  siifce  that  day ;  and 
my  own  fortunes  are  certainly  not  lower." 

This  comforting  reflection  closed  my  waking 
memories,  and  I  slept  soundly  till  morning. 


-CHAPTER    XLII. 
THE  "  COUNT  DB  MAURyPAS,"  AUAS  -^ . 

TuERB  is  a  wide  gulf  between  him  who  opens 
his  waking  eyes  in  a  splendid  chalnber,  and  with 
half-drowsy  thought^  speculates  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  coming  day,aaid  him,  who,  rising  from  the 
dew-moistened  earth,  stretches  his  aching  limbs 
for  a  second  or  io,  and  then  hurries  4way  to  make 
his  toilet  at  the  nearest  fountain. 

I  have  known  .both  conditions,  and  yet,  with- 
out being .  thought  paradoxical,  I  would  wish  to 
say  that.there  are  some  sensations  attendant  on 
the  letter  and  the  humbler  lot  which  I  would  not 
exchange  for  all  the  volluptueus  ease  of  the  for- 
mer. Let  there  be  but  youth  and  there  is  som^ 
thing  of  heroism,  something  adventurous  in  the 
notipn  of  thus  alone  and  unaided  breasting  the 
wide  ocean  of  life,  and,  like  a  halrdy  swimmer, 
daring  to  stem  the  roughest  breakers  without  one 
to, succor  him,  that  is  worth  all  the  security  that 
even  wealth  can  impart,  all  the  conscious  ease 
that  luxury  and  affluence  can  supply. ,  In  a  world 
and  an  age  like  ours,  thought  I,  there  must  surely 
be  some  course  for  one  young,  active,  and  daring 
&i  I  am.,  Even  if  France  reject  me  there  are 
countries  beyond  the  seas  where  energy  and  de- 
termination will  open  a  path.  "  Courage,  Mau- 
rice," said  I,  as  I  dashed  the  sparkling  water  over 
my  head,  **  the  past  has  not  been  all  inglorious^, 
and  the  future  may  prove  even'bettexv" 

A  roll  and  a  glass  of  iced  watei  furnished  my 
breakfast,  afler  which  I  set  forth  in  good  earnest 
on  my  search.  There  was  a  sort  of  self-flattery 
in  the  thought  that  one  so  ^destitute  as  I  was 
could  devote  his  thoughts  and  energies  to  the 
service  of  another,  that  pleased  me  greatly.  It 
was  so  "  unselfish" — at  least  I  thought  so.  Alas, 
and  alas !  how  egotistical  are  we  when  we  fan<7 
ourselves  least  so.  That  day  I  visited  St.  Roche 
and  Notre  Dame  at  eariy  mass,  and  by  noon 
reached  the  Louvre,  the  gallery  of  which  occu- 
pied me  till  the  hoifir  of  meeting  the  cure  drew 
nigh. 

Punctual. to  his  appointment,  I  found  him 
waiting  for. me  at  the  comer  of  the  quay,  and 
although  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  all  his 
efibrts,  he  talked  away  with  all  the  energy^  of 
one  who  would  not  suffer  himsel^|to  be  cast 
down  by  adverse  fortune.  '4  feel,"  tfaid  he,  "a 
kind  of  instinctive  conviction  that  we  shall  -find 


her  yet.  There  is  something  tells  me  that  aU 
our  paps  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Have  you 
never  experienced  a  sensation  of  this  kind- — a 
species  of  inward  prompting  to  pursue  a  road,  to 
penetrate  into  a  pass,  or  to  explore  a  way,  withr 
out  exactly  knowing  why  or  wherefore  1" 

This  question,  vague  enough  a?  H  seemed,  led 
the  to  Calk  about  myself  and  my  pwn  positioft ;  a 
theme  which,  however  mu6h  J  might  have  shrank 
from  introducing,  when  once  opened,  I  spoke  of 
in  all  the  freedom  of  old  friendship. 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  delicate  than  the  priest's 
manner  ^ring  all  this  tiibe ;  nor  even'  when  his 
curiosity  was  highest  did  he  permit  himself  to 
ask  a  question  or  an  explanation  of  any  difficulty 
that  occurred ;  and  while  he  followed  my  recital 
vnth  a  degree  of  interest  that  was  most  flatter- 
ing, he  never  ventured  on  a  word  or  dropped  a 
remark  that  might  seem  to  urge  me  to  greater 
.frankness.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he,  at  last, 
**  why  your  story  has  taken  such  an  uncommon 
^old  upon  my  attention.  H  is  not  from  its  ad- 
venturous character,  nor  fVom  the  stirring  and 
strange  sceifes  you  h^ve  passed  through.  It  is 
because  your  old  pastor  and  guide,  the  Pere 
Delamoy,  was  my  own  dearest  friend,  my  school 
companion  ai^d  playfellow  from  infancy.  We 
were  both  students  at  Louvain  together ;  both 
called  to  the  priesthood  on  the  sanre  day.  Thipk, 
tl^en,  of  my  intense  delight  at  hearing  his  dear 
name  once  more ;  ay,  and  permit  me  to  say  it, 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  another  the  very  pre- 
cepts* and  maxims ,  that  I  can  jecognize  as  his 
own.  "  AK  yes !  mon  cher  Maurice,"  cried  he, 
grasping  my  .hand  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
"  disguise  it  how  you  may,  cover  it  up  under  the 
uniform  ef  a  *  Bleu,'  bury  it  beneath  the  sh^ 
df  the  soldier  of  the  Republic,  but  the  head  and 
the  heart  will  turn  to  the  ancient  altars  of  the 
Church  and  the  Monarchy.  It  is  not  alone  that 
your  good  blood  suggests  this,  but  all  your  ex- 
perience of  life  goes  to  prove  it.  Think  of  poor 
Michel,  self-devoted,  generous,,  and  noblo-heari- 
ed:  think  of  that  dear  cottage  at  Kuffstein, 
where,  even  in  poverty,  the  dignity  of  birth  and 
blood  threw  a  grace  and  an  elegance  over  daily 
life  ;  think  of  Ettenheim  and  the  glorious  prince 
— the  last  Conde — and  who  now  sleeps  in  his 
narrow  bed  in  the  fosse  of  Vincennes !" 

**  How  do  you  mean  t"  sa|d  I,  eagerly,  for  up 
to  this  time  I  knew  nothing  of  hia^fate. 

**  Come  alon^  with  me  and  you  shall  know  it 
all,"  said  he ;  and,  rising,  he"  took  my  arm,  and 
we  sauntered  alohg  out  of  the  crowded  street, 
till  we  reached  the  Boulevards.  He  then  nar- 
rated to  me  every,  incident  of  the  midnight  trial, 
the  sentence,  and  the  execution.  From  the 
death-warrant  that  came  down  ready-filled  from 
Paris,  to  the  grave  dug  while  the  victim  was  yet 
sleeping,  he  forgot  nothing ;  and  I  own  that  my 
very  blood  ran  cold  at  the  terrible  atrocity  of 
that  dark  murder.  It  was  already  growing  dusk 
wben  he  had  finished,  and  we  parted  hurriedly, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  a  distant  quarter  of 
Paris  by  eight  o'clock,  again  agreeing  to  meet, 
as  before,  on  the  Quai  Voltaire. 
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From  that  moment  till  we  met  the  following 
day  the  Due  D'Enghien  was  never  out  of  my 
thoughts,  and  I  was  impatient  for  the  priest's 
presence  that  I  might  tell  him  every  little  inci- 
dent of  our  daily  life  at  Ettenheim,  the  topics  we 
used  to  discuss,  and  the  opinions  he  expressed 
on  various  sybjects.     The  eagerness  of  the  cure 
to  listen  stimulated  Jte  to  talk  on,  and  I  not  .only 
narrated  all, that  I  was  myself  a  witness  of,  bat 
various  other  circumstances  which  were  told  to 
me  by  the  prince  himself;  in  particular  an  inci- 
dent he  mentioned  to  me  one  day  of  being  visited 
by  a  stranger  who  came,  introduced  by  a  letter 
from  a  very  valued  friend ;  his  business  being  to 
propose  to  the  duke  a  scheme  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Bonaparte.     At  first  the  prince  suspected 
the  whole  as  a  plot  against  himself,  but  on  fbr- 
ther  questioning  he  discovered  that  the  man's 
intentions  were  reaRy  such  as  he  professeii  them, 
and  offered  his  services  in  the  conviction  that  no 
price  could  be  deemed  to«  high  to  reward  him. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  olTer  was  rejected 
with  indignation,  sjhX  the  prince  dismissed  the 
fellow  with  the  threat  of  deUverinjg  him  sUp  to 
the  government  of  the  French  Consul.     The 
pastor  heard  this  anecdote  with  deep  Attention, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  diverging  from  his  line  of 
cautious  reserve,  he  asked  me  various  questions 
as  to  when  the  occurrence  had  taken  place,  and 
where  1     If  the  Prince  had  communicated  the 
circumstance  to  any  other   tl^an  myself,   and 
whether  he  had  made  it  the  subject  of  any  cor- 
respondence.    I  kn^w  little  more  than  I  had  al- 
ready told  him :  that  the  ofier  was  made  while 
residing  at  Ettcnheim,  and  during  the  pre^teding 
jear^^  were  fects,  however,  that  I  could  remember. 
"  You  are  surprised,  perhaps,"  said  he,  **  at 
the  interest  I   feel  in  all  this,  buk,  strangely 
enough,,  there  is  here  in  Paris  at  this  nvomeht 
one  of  the  great  *  Seigneurs'  of  the  Ardeche ;  he 
has  come  up  to  the  capital  for  medica|  adVice, 
and  he  was  a  greact,  perhaps  the  greatest  friend 
of  the  poor  duke.     What  if  you  were  to. come 
and  pay  him  a  visit  with  me,  there  is  not  prob- 
ably one  favor  the  whol6  world  could  bestow  he 
would  value  so  highly.    You  must  often  have 
heard  his  name  fr(>m  the  prihpe  ;*  has  he  not  fre- 
quently spoken  of  the  Count  de  Maurepas  V*    I 
could  not  remember  having  ever  heard  the  name. 
'*  It  is  historical,  however,"  said  the  cure,  **  and 
even  in  our  own  days  has  not  derogated  from  its 
ancient  chivalry,     j^lave  you  not  heard  how  a 
noble  of  the  court  rode  postillion  to  the  king's 
carriage  on  the  celebrated  escape  from  Varennes  1 
Well,  even  for  curiosity's  sake,  he  is  worth  a  visit, 
for  this  is  the  very  Count  Henry  de  Maurepas, 
now  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  !*' 

If  the  good  cure  had  known  me  all  my  life  be 
could  not  more  successfully  hav^  baited  a  trap 
for  my  curiosity.  To  see  and  know  remarkable 
people,  men  who  had  done  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  route  of  every-4ay  life,  had  been  a  pas- 
sion with  me  from  boyhood.  Hero-worship  was 
indeed  a  great  feature  in  my  chanuster,  and  has 
more  or  less  influenced  all  my  career,  nor  was  I 
insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  kind  action. 


It  was  rare,  indeed,  that  one  so  humbly  placed 
could'  ever  confer  a  favor,  and  I  grasped  with 
eagerness  the  occasion  to  de  so.  We  agreed, 
then,  on  the  next  afternoon,  toward  nightfall,  to 
meet  at  the  quay,  and  proceed  together  to  th« 
count's  residence.  I  have  often  reflected,  since 
that  day,  that  Lisette's  tame  was  scarcely  ever 
mentioned  by  either  of  us  during  this  interview  ; 
and  yetv  at  the  time^  so  preoccupied  were  mj 
thoughts,  I  never  noticed  the  omission.  The 
Chateau  of  Ettenheim,  and  its  tragic  story,  fiDed 
my  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

I  pass  over  the4ong  and  dreary  hours  that  in- 
t'^rvened,  and  come  at  once  tor-the  time,  a  little 
after  sunset,  when  we  met.  at  our  accustomed 
rendezvous. 

The  cure  had  provided  a  "  fiacre"  for  the  oc- 
casion, as  the  count's  residence  was  about  two 
leagues  frooi  the  city,  on  the  wny  to  Bellevilte. 
.As  we  trotted  along,  he  gave  me  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  the  o4d  noble,  whose  life  had 
been  one  oontinaed  act  of  devotion  to  the  mon- 
archy. 

' "  It  will  Be  difllicult,"  sidd  he,  "  for  yon  to 
connect  the  poor,  worn-out,  shattered  vrreck  bo- 
fore  yoo,  with  all  that  was  daring  in  deed  and 
chivalroQs  in  sentiment;  but  the  'Maurepas* 
were  well"  upheld  in  all  their  glorious  renown, 
by  hizn  who  is  now  to  be  the  last  of  the  race  1 
You  will  see  him  reduced  by  suflTering  and  sick- 
ness, scarcely  able  to  speak,  but  be  assured  that 
you  will  have  his  gratitude  for  this  act  of  true 
benevolence."  Thus  chatting  we  rattled  along 
over  the  paved  highway,  and  at  length  entered 
upon  a  deep  cla^r  road  whidh  eonddcted  us  to  a 
spacious  park,  with  a  long  straight  avenue  of 
trees,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  what,  even  in 
the  uncertain  light,  appeared  a  spacioqs  chateau. 
The  door  lay  open,  and  af  we  descended  a  serv- 
ant in  plain  clothes  received  us,  and,  after  a 
whispered  word  or  two  from  the  ctire  ushered  us 
along  through  a*  suite  of  rooms  into  a  large 
chamber  furnished  like  a  study.  There  were 
book  shelves  well  filled,  and  a  writnig  table  cov- 
ered with  papers  and  letters,  and  the  whole  floor 
was  littered  with  newspapers  and  journals. 
.A  lamp,  phaded  by  a  deep  gauze  cover,  threw 
a  h^f  light  over  every  thmg,  nor  was  it  until  we 
had  been  nearly  a  couple  of  minutes  in  (he  room 
that  we  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
count,  who  lay  upon  a  sofa  covered  up  in  a  fur 
pelisse,  although  the  season  was  far  advanced  in 
spring. 

.  His  gentle  "good  evening,  messieurs,"  w^ 
the  first  warning  we  had  of  his  presence^  and  the 
cure,  advancing  respectfliUy,  presented  me  as  his 
ypung  friend.  Monsieur  de  Tiemay. 

''It  is  n6t  the  first  time  that  I  hear  that 
name,"  said  the  sick  man,  vrith  a  voice  of  sin- 
gular sweetness.  |t  is  chronicled  in  the  annals 
of  our  monarchy.  Ay,  siri  I  knew  ihat  faithful 
servant  of  his  Idng,  who  followed  his  master  to 
the  scaflfold." 

«  My  foliP©^"  cried  I,  eagerly. 
"  I  knew  hbn  well,"  continued  he.     "  I  m^ 
■ay,  without  vaunting,  that  I  had  it  in  my  power 
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to  befriend  him,  too.  He  made  an  imprudent 
marriage ;  he  was  unfortunate  in  the  8<3ci$ty  his 
second  wife's  family  threw  him  among.  They 
were  not  his  equals  in  birth,  and  far  beneath  him 
in  sentiment  and  principle.  Well,  well,"  sighed 
be,  "  this  is  not  a  thtoie  for  tne  to  spedt  of,  nor 
fbr  you  to  hear ;  tell  me  of  yourself  The  curs 
says  that  you  have  had  more  than  your  share  of 
worldly  Ticissitudes.  There,  sit  down,  and  let 
rae  hear  ypur  story  from  your  own  lips." 

He  pointed  to  a  seat  at  his  side,  and  I  obeyed 
him  at  once,>  for,  somehow,  there  was  an  air  of 
command  even  in  the  gentlest  tonts  of  his  voice, 
and  I  felt  that  his  age  and  his  sufferings  were 
not  the  only  ckiims  h6  possessed  to  influence 
those  around  him. 

With  all  the  brevity  in  my  power,  my  stoiy 
lasted  for  above  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
count  only  interrupted  toe  once  or  twice  by  ask- 
ing to  which  Colonel  Mahon  I  referred,  4s  there 
w^re  two  of  the  name  1  and  again,  by  inquiring 
in  what  circumstances  the  emigre  families  were 
living  as  to  means,  and  whether  they  appeared 
to  derive  any  of  their  resources  from  France  1 
These  Were  points  I  could  give  no  information 
upon,  and  I  plainly  perceived  ^hat  the  count  had 
no  patience  for  a  conjecture,  and  that,  where 
positive  knowledge  failed,  he  instantly  passed  on 
to  something  else.  When  I  came  to  spiieak  of 
Ettenheim  his  attention  became  fixed,  not  suffer- 
ing the  minutest  circumstance^  to  escape  him, 
and  even  asjung  for  the-  ei^act  description  of  the 
locality,  and  its  distance  from  the  towns  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  daily  journeys  of  the  princQ,  too,  inter- 
ested him  much,  and  once  or  twice  he  mads  me 
repeat  what  the  peasant  had  said  of  the  horse 
being  able  to  travel  from  Strassburg  without  a 
halt.  I  vow  it  puzzled  me  why  he  should  dwell 
on  these. points  in  preferencd' to.  others  of  far 
more  interest,  but  I  set  them  down  to  the  caprices 
of  illness,  and  thought  no  more  of  thefn.  His 
daily  life,  his  conversation;  the  opinions  he  ex- 
pressed about  France,  the  questions  he  used  to 
ask,  were  all  matters  he  inquired  into,  till,  finally, 
we  came  to  the  anecdote  of  the  meditated  assas- 
sination of  Bonaparte.  This  he  made  me  tell 
him  twice  over,  each  time  asking  me  eagerly 
whether,  by  an  efibrt  of  memory,  I  could  not  re- 
call the  name  of  the  pian  who  had  offered  his 
services  for  the  deed  1  This  I  could  not ;  indeed 
I  knew  not  if  I  had  ever  f^eaid  it. 

"  But  the  prince  rejected  the  proposal  1**  said 
he,  peering  at  me  beneath  the  dark  shadow  of  his 
heavy  brow ;  "  he  would  not  hear  of  it  1" 

**  Of  course  not,"  cried  I;  "he  even  threatened 
to  denounce  the  man  to  the  government." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  he  would  have  gone 
thus  far,  sir  ?"  asked  he,  slowly. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  The  horror  &nd  disgust 
he  expressed  when  reciting  the  story  were  a 
guarrantee  for  what  he  would  have  done." 

"But  yet  Bonaparte  has  been  a  dreadful  enemy 
to  his  race,"  said  the  count. 

"  It  is  not  a  Conde  can  right  himself  by  a 
murder,"  said  I  as  cahnly. 


"  How  I  like  that  burst  of  generous  royalism, 
young  man!"  said  he,  gracing  ray  hand  and 
shaking  it  warmly.  "  That  steadfast  fiiith  in  the 
honor  of  a  Bourbon  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
loyalty !" 

Now,  although  I  was  not,  so  far  a§  I  knew  of, 
any  thing  of  fi  Royalist — the  cause  had  neither 
my  sympathy  nor  my  wishes — I  did  not  choose 
to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  a  poor  sick  man  by 
a  needless  ^sdaimer,  nor  induce  a  discussion 
•which  must  be  both  unprofitable  and  painfUI. 

"  How  did  the  fellow  propose 'the  act  t  had  he 
any  accomplices  1  oi*  was  he  alone  1" 

"  I  believe  quite  alone." 

"  Of  course  suborned  by  England  1  Of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt." 

"  The  princ6  never  said  so."    * 

**  Well,  but,  it  is  clear  enough,  the  man  must 
have  had  means.;  he  traveled  by  a  very  circuit- 
ous route ;  'he  had  come  from  Hamburg,  prob- 
ably 1" 

•*  I  never  heard." 

"  He  must  have  done  so.  The  ports  of  Hol- 
bnd,  as  those  of  France,  would  have  been  too 
dangerous  for  him.  Italy  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." / 

I  owned  that  I  had  not  speculated  so  deeply 
on  the  matter. 

"  It  was  strange,"  said  he,  after  a  paUsc^,  "that 
the  duke  never  mentioned  who  had  introduced 
the  man  to  him." 

'\He  merely  called  him  a  vahied  friencL^ 

*'  In  othtfr  words,  the  Count  D'Artois,"  said 
the  count ;  "  did  it  not  strike  you  so  1" 

I  had  to  confess  it  bad  not  occurred' to  me  to 
think  so. 

"  But  reject  a  little,"  said  he.  "  Is  there  -any 
other  living  who  could  have  dared  to  make  such 
a  proposal  but  the  count  1  Who,  but  the  head 
of  his  house,  could  have  presumed  on  such  a 
step  ?  No  inferior  cbftid  have  had  the  audacity ! 
It  must  have  come  from  one  so  highly  placed, 
that  crime  j^aled  itself  down  to  a  mere  measure 
of  elcpediency,  under  the  loftmess  of  the  'sanc- 
tioti.    What  think  you  t" 

'*  I  can  not,  I  will  not  think  so,  was  jny  an- 
swer. "The  very  indignation  of  the  prince's 
rejection  refutes  the  stippositidn." 

"  What  a.  glorious  gift  is  unsuspectfubiess," 
said  he,  feelingly.  "  I  am  a  rich  man,  and  you, 
I  believe,  are  not  so ;  and  yet,  Pd  give  all  my " 
wealth,  ay,  ten  times  told,  not  for  your  vigor  of 
health,  not  for  the  lightness  of  your  heart,  nor 
the  elasticity  of  your  spirits,  but  for  that  one 
small  quality,  defect  though  it.be,  that  makes 
you  trustful  and  credulous." 

I  believe  I  would  just  as  sdon  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  thought  fit  to'  coihpliment  me 
upon  any  other  quality.  '  Of^all  my  acquisitions, 
there  was  not  on6  I  was  so  vain  of  as  my  knowl- 
edge of  life  and  Character.  I  had  seen,  as  I 
thought,  Ao  much  of  life !  I  had  peep^  at  all 
ranks 'and  conditions  of  men,  and  it  was  rather 
hard  to  find  an  old  country  gentleman,  a  "  Seig- 
neur de  Village,"  calling  me  credulous  and  un- 
suspocting  r 
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I  wbs  much  more  pleased  when  he  told  the 
care  ttuit  a  supper  was  ready  for  us  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  at  which  he  begged  we  would 
excuse  his  absence;  and  truly  a  most  admira- 
ble  little  meal  it  was,  and  senred  with  great  ele- 
gance. 

^*  The  count  expects  you  to  stop  here ;  there 
is  a  chancer  prepared  for  you/'  said  the  cure,  as 
we  toql^  our  seats  at  table.  '*  He  has  evidently 
taken  a  fancy  to  you.  I  thought,  indeed  I  was 
quite  certain,  he  would.  Who,  can  tell  what 
good  fortune  this  chance  meeting  ipay  lead  to. 
Monsieur  Maurice !  A  votr^  sante,  mon  cher !" 
cried  he,  as  he  clinked  his  champagne  glass 
against  mine,  and  I  at  last  began  tp  think  that 
destpiy  was  about  to  smile  on  me. 

**  You  should  see  his  Chateau  in  the  Ard^he ; 
this  is  nothing  to  it !  There  is  a  forest,  too,  of 
native  oak,  and  a  *  ChaMe'  such  as  royalty  never 
owned!"  • 

Mine  were  delightful  dreams  that  night ;  but 
I  was  sorely  disappointed  on  waking  to  find  that 
Laura  was  not  riding  at  my  side  through  tt,  for- 
est-alley, while  a  crowd  of  "Piqueurs"  and 
huntsmen  galloped  to  atad  fro,  maJdng  the  air 
vibrate  with  their  joyous  bugles.  Still,  I  opetied 
my  ^es  in  a  richly-furnished  chamber,  and  a 
Jaques  handed  me  my  coffee  on-  a  silver  stand, 
and  in  a  cup  of  costliest  Sevres. 

(TO  BE  COMTIHUSD.) 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLTON,  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  "  LACON." 

COLTON  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
profundity  of  his  talents,  the  various  muta- 
tions of  fortune,  self-entailed,  which  he  under- 
went, and  for  his  inordinate  addiction  to  a  vi(^ 
of  all  others  the  most  degrading  and  destructive 
to  intellectual  strength — ^who  was  yet  great  in 
intellect  and  purpose  amidst  all  the  strange  vicis- 
situdes of  which  he  was  the  self-constituted  vic- 
tim'i  and  beneath  the  pressure  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal degradation  which  h,e  would  never  have  un- 
dergone but  for  the  influence  of  one  fotal  and 
overwhelming  passion.  One  of  the  very  first  ob- 
jects of  my  boyUh  reverence  and  veneration  was, 
as  might  be  expected  with  a  cliild  religiously 
educated,  the  parson  of  the  parish  in  the  mariel 

town  where  I  was  brought  up.     Parson  C , 

who,  I  believe,  held  the  benefice  oif  St.  Peter's 
in  my  native  place,  was  a  man  whom,  having 
once  knqwn,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  forget.  I 
could  have  been  hardly  six  yeara  of  age  when  I 
first  saw  him  witl^out  his  canonical  garb,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  playing  a  trout  on  the 
end  of  his  line  .-under  one  of  the  weirs  in  ihe 
river  Exe.  At  that  time  the  town  was  pretty 
well  stocked  with  French  prisoners.  The  jails 
were  crammed  with  the  miserable  soldiery  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  captured  ip  the  Peninsular 
war,  then  raging,  and  numbers  of  French  officers 
on  parole  were  installed  with  the  housekeepers 
of  the  place  in  the  capacity  of  lodgers.  With 
these  our  all-accomplished  divine  was  almost  the 
only  man  in  the  place  who  could  hoM  converse. 


A  part  of  my  father's  house  was  occupied  by  a 
couple  of  Gallic  strangers,  to  whom  the  parson's 
visits  were  many  and  frequent.  As  they  dined 
at  the  common  table,  their  society,  together  with 
that  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  was  shared  by 
the  whole  family,  and  we  thus  became  more  in- 
timate with  him  than  we  otherwise  should.  It 
is  said  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  my  father's  veneration  for  the 
character  of  his  and  our  spiritual  guide  and  ii^ 
structor  suffered  considerable  declension  from  hu 
closer  acquaintance.  Still,  what  he  lost  In  rev- 
erence he  perhaps  gained  in  another  way.  His 
kind,  agrec^able,  and  social  manners  won  the  ad- 
miration and  good-will  of  the  wl^ole  family,  and 
though  he  had  a  good  many  enemies  in  the  town, 
we  could  not  be  of  the  number.  He  was  a  man 
of  eccentric  manners  and  fine  genius,  and,  though 
then  but  young,  had  given  proofs  of  talent  of  no 
meaki  order.  He  had  published  a  rather  bulky 
poem  on  the  subject  of  Hypocrisy,  a  subject  with 
which  his  detractors  ^ere  not  slow  to  observe  he 
Qugnt  to  be  very  well  acquainted.  But  he  was 
not  really  a  hypocrite  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  if  indeed,  as  may  be  questioned,  he  de- 
served the  imputation  at  all.  He  was  rather  the 
subject  o(  ever-vaiying  impulses,  under  the  in- 
stigation of  which,  were  they  good  or  bad,  he 
would  instinctively  proceed  to  act  without  con- 
sideration and  without  restraint.  He  would  be 
eloquent  as  Demosthenes  in  the  pulpit  in  praise 
of  the  Christian  virtues^  and  would  work  him- 
self into  a  passion  of  tears  on  behalf  of  some 
benevolent  or  charitable  purpbse,  the  claims  of 
which  he  would  enforce  with  the  most  irresisti- 
ble appeals  to  the  conscience ;  and  the  next  day 
he  would  gallop  after  the  fox  with  a  pac^  oC 
hounds,  fish,  shoot,  or  fight  a  main,  in  company 
with  sporting  blacklegs,  bruisers,  dicers,  et  hoc 
genus  omne.  But  he  never  made  any  personal 
pretensions  to  religious  ^  sentiment  that'  I  am 
aware  o/)  except  on  one  occasion,  which,  as  it 
tends  greatly  to  illustrate  the  true  character  of 
the  man,  I  shall  rebate. 

Among'  the  companions  of  His  sporting  pur- 
suits was  ^  country  squire  of  the  neighborhood, 
a  dissolute  and  drunken  specimen  of  a  class  of 
men  of  which,  fortunately  for  humanity,  the 
present  generation  knowa  but  little.  He  had 
ruined  his  fortune  and  nearly  beggared  his  fam- 
ily by  extravagance  and  intemperance,  when, 
after  a  long  course  of  uninterrupted  and  abused 
health  and  vigor,  he  was  laid  by  the  heels  upon 
a  Bick  bed,  from  which  the  doctors  had  no  hopes 
o{  ever  releasing  him.     In  this  dilemma  he  sent 

f^r  Parson  C ,  who  appeared  forthwith  in 

the  chamber  of  the  sick  man,  and  was  beginning 
to  mutter  over  the  service  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  when  the  latter,  belching  forth  a  volley 
of  oaths  and  curses,  swore  that  he  did  not  send 
for  him  for  any  such  purpose;  that  what  he 
wanted  was  an  acknowledgment  from  the  par- 
son's own  lips  of  the  fact  which  all  parsons* 
lives  declared — that  their  religion,  and  all  relig- 
ion ^was  a,  Ue.     This  was  an  admission  which 

declined  to  make.     A  horrible  scene  en- 
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sued,  of  impotent  rage  and  blasphemy  on  one 
part,  and  shame  and  confusion  on  the  other.  It 
ended  in  the  death  of  the  frantic  and  despairing 
drunkard,  in  the  very  presence  of  his  ghostly 
adviser,  \vhoin  he  cursed  with  his  last*  breath. 
This  deplorable  climax  ta  such  a-  scene  of  horror, 
it  may  be  readily  imagined,  had  9-  powerful  effect 
upon  the  impulsive  and  excitable  nature  of  poor 

C .     He  left  the  chamber  of  such  a  death  an 

altered  man,  and,  proceeding  homeward,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  closet.  Qn  the  following  Sun- 
day morning  he  took  occasipn  to  preach  im- 
pressively, from  the  most  solemn  text  he  could 
•elect,  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life.  In  the, 
course  of  his  sermon,  he  called  upon  all  present 
to  prepare  for  the  doom  whioh  none  could  escape 
—which,  inexorable  to  all,  might  be  immediate 
to  any,  an^  therefore  demanded  instant  and  ener- 
getic preparation.  He  woilnd  up  his  discourse 
with  the  Extraordinary  declaration  that  he,  lor 
one,  had  made  up  his  mihd  upon  th^  subject ; 
that  he  had  seen  the  error  of  Ms  ways,  and  de- 
termined to  abandon  them ;  and  that  he  was  re- 
solved thehcefoith,  with  God*8  help,  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  remaining  life  to  his  own  prepar- 
ation, and  theirs,  for  the  dreaded  hour,  lie  then 
called  upon  his  auditors  to  bear  Witness  to  the 
resolution  he  iiad  expressed,  and  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  it  out.  There  ^as  something  like  a 
commotion  even  in  the  church  when  this  an- 
nouncement was  concluded ;  and  the  sensation 
and  excitement  it  occasion^  In  the  town,  for 
some  time  after,  only  subsided  as  the  parson^s 
resolution  waned  in  length,  and  its  effects  be- 
came less  and  less  observable.  For  some  months 
he  held  fast  to  his  purpose  with  the  most  laud-, 
able  tenacity.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
that  he  made  his  public  declaration ;  and  though 
the  old  fijend^  of  his  follies  toughed  at  it,  and 
laid  heavy  wagers  against  his  perseverance,  he 
held  on  his  way  steadily.*  He  begai)  a  course 
oi  pastoral  visitation — sought  out  and  relieved 
the  poor  and  afflicted — ^parted  with  his 'fishing- 
tackle,  and  commenced  an  enthusiastic  canvass 
for  a  dispensary  for  the  poor.  Of  his  old  friends 
among  the  "  ungodly,*'  and  his  old,  enemies 
among  the  pious,  few  knew  what  to  make  of  it. 

The  Parson  C of  old  time  was  no  more ;  but, 

in  his  place,  a  new  m^  with  the  same  face  Was 
evexy  where  active  in  the  cause  of  charity  and 
Christian  benevolence.  Those  .who  knew  him 
best  doubted  most  of  his  stability;  and. among 
these,  I  remember  my  fathei^s  expressing  his 
convictioh  that  the  teformation  was  **  too  hot  to 
hold.**  So  it  turned  out  in  the  end.  Three, 
four,  five  months  of  exemplaty  conduct,  and  then 
came  the  first  symptom  of  declension,  in  the 
shape  of  the  parson's  gray  horse  harnessed  tp  a 
dog-cart,  with  his  gun  and  btace  6f  pointers,  in 
charge  of  a  ^room,  the  whole  "  turn-out'*  ready 
for  starting,  and  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
diuroh-yard  on  Sunday  evening,  the  last  night 
of  August,  to  carry  the  parson,  so  soon  as  serv- 
ice was  over,  to  a  celebrated  shooting-ground, 
five-and-twenty  miles  off,  that  he  might '1)e  on 
the  spot,  ready  by  dawn  for  the  irresistible  1st 


of  September.  Those  who  propheaied  from^  this 
demonstration  a  return  to  old  habits  had  speedy 
ocpasion  to  pride  themselves  upon  their  augury. 

The  Sampford  Ghost  soon  af^er  c^e  upqn 
the  stage,  with  his  mysterious  knocking/i  and 
poundings ;  and  defied  all  objurgations  and  ex- 
orcisms, sav^  and  except  those  of  Parson  C , 

at  the  sound  of  whose  classical  Greek,  or  gibber- 
ish, as  it  might  happen,  he  absconded  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Red  Sea,  as  in  duty  bound.  Here 
was  food  for  wonder  and  gaping  superstition, 
to  Vhich  the  reverend  divine  condescended  to 
pander,  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  sup- 
porting the  supernatural  view  of  the  subject, 
which,  being  on  a  marvelous  topic,  sold  mai^ 
velously  well,  and  brought  grist  to  th^  clerical 
mill. 

Of  the  subseouent  career  of  this  eccentric 
genius,  from  the  time  I  ceased  to  reside  in  Dev- 
ohshire  to  that  when  I  encountered  him  in  Paris 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  I  only  know  that 
he  afterwiCrd  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lquoou  ;  that  in  the  yefn  1820  he  pub- 
lished a  work  which  has  run  through  many 
^tions,  is  in  high  repute  with  a  certain  class  of 
readers,  and  is  said  by  Competent  judges  to  man- 
ifest a  profound  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  to  contain  more 
original  views  in  relation  to  that  science  than 
any  other  work  of  equal  dimensions. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  iny  vocation  as^ 
teacher  of  English  introduced  me  to  a  new  order 
of  French  humanity.  Among  the  various  pupils 
who  sought  pay  cheap  assistance  in  the  promo- 
tion of  tneir  studies  was  one  Maubert,  a  ^oung 
fellow  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  was  con- 
templating a  removal. to  Jjondon  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession,  which  was  neither  mor^  nor 
less  than  that  of  a  gambler.  He  had  a  relative 
in  one  of  the  hells  at  St.  James's,  who  had  offered 
him  a  lucratlv)9  engagement  so  soon  as  he  was 
sufliciently  master  of  Enfflish  to  be  enabled  to 
undertake  it.  I  was  astonished  to  find  a  peirsoq 
of  such  mild,  meek,  and  ahnOst  effeminate  man- 
ners engaged  in  such  a  pursuit,  and  still  more  to 
hear  that  he  hdd  been  brought  up  to  it  fropi  boy- 
hood, hM  was  but  following  in  the  steps  >of  his 
father,  who  was  employed  in  the  same  establisb- 
mdnt  in  a  situation  of  great  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. 

In  the*  course  of  our  bilingual  ot^versations, 
I  mai^e  no  scruple  of  expressing  my  perfect 
horror  of  gambling,  at  which  he  appeared  to  be 
heartily  amused,  and  attributed  the  feeling  I 
ma,pifested  not  so  much  to  moral  principle  as  to 
constitutional  peculiarity.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  me  that  he  had  not  himself  the  slight- 
est idea  of  disgrace  or  discredit  as  attachable  to 
the  profession  of  a  gambler,  so  long  as  it  wcs 
cafried  on  upon  princTples  of  honesty  and  fair- 
play.  *  "  What  is  gambling,"  said  he,  **  after  all, 
but  a  species  of  exchange,  ^ill  for  skill,  or 
chance  for  chancel  It  is  true,  there  is  no  solid 
Qierchandise  in  question ;  but,  since  you  are  de- 
termined to  consider  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
what,  let  me  ask,  does  the  merchant  or  the  shop- 
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INCIDENT  DURING  THE  MUTINY  OF 
1797. 

THE  nineteenth  century  may  now  be  said  to 
hare  attained  middle  age,  ai^dln  the  brilliant' 
noonday  ef  its  int^lect  and  science  the  important 
events  that  marked  the  close  of  its  predecessor 
sre  becoming  dim'  and  indistinct,  like  the  vanish- 
ing images  of  a  dissolving  view.  P^rogyess  has 
been  so  rapid  since  the  peace  that  a  wider  chasm 
intervenes  between  1799  and  1851  than  any  di- 
viding the  preceding  centuries :  much  more  thaa 
half  a  century  appears  to  separate  us  from  the 
^hteenth.  But  a  stirring  and  troublous  period 
lies  before'  this  interval.  life,  doubtless,  was 
more  rife  with  interest  and  excitement  to  tho^ 
whose  youth  belonged  to  It  than  it  is  m  tlus 
calmer  age.  One  feels  that  the  ''old  people"  of 
to-day  hav^  more  of  a  **  history  in  their  lives" 
than  our  age  will  have ;  and  even  vi(hile  we  ac- 
knowledge with  devout  gratitude  the  blessing  of 
peace,  it  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  stories -of  "  the 
War-time."  One  «Veniftg,  while  sitting  with  a 
relative  of  our  own,  gazing  on  the  waters  t)f  the 
Channel,  which  were  trembling  and  quivering 
beneath  ihe  rosy  sunset,  we  exprefcsed  some  such 
sentiments,  and  after  agreeing'  in  our  opinion 
that  life'  in  those  days  wa^  more  animated  by 
hope  and  fear  than  at  present,  he  added,  smiling^ 
••  For  instance,  in  '97  I  narrowly  escaped  hang- 
mgT 

We  were  much  surprised  at  such  a  declaration 
from  one  who,  at  the  time  he  spoke,  was  a  brave 
and  distinguished  admiral,  and. eagerly  asked  the 
♦'-how  and  why"  of  the  i^lventure ;  and  he  told 
u^.  We  regret  that  we  can  not  recall  th^  exact 
words  of  the  animated  relation,  but  we  will  try 
to<give  the  substance  as  neariy  as  possible. 

hk  1797  mutiny  broke  out  among,  the  seamen 
at  Spithead-^^«n  Inexcusable  crime  in  the  opinion 
of  naval'  men,  but  which  he  wh6  plated  the  stoiy 
palliated  in  some  degree,  by  c^didly  acknowl- 
edging that  in  those  days  the  poor  felh>ws  -who 
wer9  guUty  of  it  had  great  and  just  cau^  for 
complaint.  They  were  not  only  Ul-^aid,  btit 
their  food  was  of  very  bad  quality  r  many  cap- 
tains in  the  navy  were  harsh  and  tyrannical — as, 
in  consequence  of  the  perver8it5r  of  human  na- 
ture, will  always  be  the  case;  and  the  men 
whose  blood  wbs  freely  poui«d  out  in  the  de- 
fens^  of  theilr  native  land  were,  to  ^y  the  least, 
neglected  and  uncared-for  by  their  rulers.  Oh 
happy  consequence  of'  peace  and  advancing 
knpwledge !  these  nam  are  now  well-fed,  have 
the  means  of  instruction  aflbrded  them,  and 
homss  provided  for  them  when,  returning  ftom 
"the Mangers  of  the  sea,"  they  are  discharged 
and  sent  on  shore.  The  poor  mutineers  at  Spit- 
head  dreamed  not  of  such  advantages  as  these. 

Admiral  R was  a  junior  lieutenant  on 

board  the  Saturn  when  the  mi^tiny  broke  out ; 
but  promotion  was  very  rapid  then,  and  though 
bearing  that  rank  he  was  still  only  a  youth  in 
his  teens.  Probably  the  mutineers  had  discov- 
ered, and  in  a  measure  appreciated  the  kindli- 
ness of  his  nature,  for,  exempting  him  from  the 


thralldom  of  his  companions,  whom  they  ha<]  con-' 
fined  in  the  wardroom,  they  fixed  on  him  to  hexr 
their  propositions  and  their  threats  to  the  ^port- 
admiral— -swearing  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he 
did  not  bring  them  back  a  fayorahle  anvwer  they 
would  hang  him  on  the  yard-arm!  He  wa» 
obliged  to  obey  their  will,  of  coltr^,  secretly  re- 
solving, however,  not  to  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  fulfilling  their  kind  intentions  by  retanrin^ 
to  the  ship ;  but  the  young  oflUcer  calculated  too 
much  upon  being  his  own  maste)*.  He  wns  pot 
on  shone  at  the  Point,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
•the  admiral's  house  in  the  High-street.  TTie 
naval  chief  gave  him  a  good-natured  and  cordial 
reception,  and  listened  patiently  to  the  message 
he  delivered  from  the  mutineers,  which  was  tp 
the  effect  that  they  mutt  have  an  immediata 
advance  of  wages,  good  biseuit,  pork,  &c.,  or 
that  th^  would  cany  their  s^p  over  to  thm 
French. 

"  Go  on  board  again,  sir,"  fm  hisjcply,  "and 
tell  these  gentlemen  that  none  of  their  demands 
can  be  listened  to  till  they  return  to  their  duty : 
infotm  them  also  that  the  monfent  they  attempt 
to  weigh  anchor  hot  shot  will 'be  fired  on  th>m 
from  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  their  vessel  and  them- 
selves sen'f  to  the  bottom." 

The  lieutenant  bowed  'and  left  the  office. 
Outside  he  paused.  He  was  going,  in  obedience 
to  his  superior,  to  certain*  death.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful trial  of  courage  and  profession^  discipline. 
A  mother  wh6m  he  idolized  lived  at  no  great 
distance:  h<$  would  at  least -bid  her  a  last  fare- 
well !  But  the  admiral,  aware'  of  the  sacrifice 
he  exdcted,  io  much  greater  than  that  of  periling 
Ufo  by  mounting  **the  deadly  breach,",  had  fol- 
lowed the  poor  boy,  and  lightly  tapping  his 
shoulder,  told  him  he  would  walk  with  him  to 
the  beach.  Thus,  even  the  last  look  at  home, 
for  which  he  longed,  was  denied  him.  A  water- 
man's wherry  conveyed  hhn  to  the  ship.  It  was 
May^-a  bright;  glorious  May,  stfch  as  England 
nsed  to  enjoy  "onsce  upon  a  time,;"  and  very 
sad  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  young  offi- 
cer looked  back  upon  the  retreating  town,  and 
round  on  the  glad,  feunny  waters  and  blue-tinted 
Isle  of  Wight,  deeming  that  he  beheld  them  for 
the  last  time.  Occasionally,  also,  he  told  us, 
hit  eyes  would  revert,  in  spite  of  his  endeavors 
to  forget  it,  to  the  &tal  yard-arm,  distinct  with  all 
its  tiicery- of  cordage  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 
He  gained  the  ship,  was  r^cfeived  on  board,  and 
conducted  to  the  forecastle,  where  the  chief  mu- 
tineers had  assembled.  Here  he  delivered  his 
message.  They  were  greatly  enraged,  and  coiik 
manded  him  not  to  repeat  the  admiral's  threat  of 
sinking  the  ship  to  the  crew.  He  replied  simply 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  su- 
perior officer.  Thfeir  looks  and  words  threatened 
him  at  first  with  instant  and  summary  vengeance ; 
but  after  a  short  consultation  they  agreed  to  try 
him  by  a  court-martial,  and  proceeding  afl,  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  before  them.  It  was  a  fearfbl 
scene ;  the  men  were  terribly  excited,  frightfully 
fghorant,  and  believed  that  their  cause  required  a 
'Victim. 
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The  courage  of  the  youth  bore  him  through 
the  trial,  however,  bravely.     He  ventured  boldly 
to  reproach  them  with  their  guilt  in  confounding 
the  innocent  with  thote  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  their  enemies ;   taunted  them  with  the  cow- 
ardly injustice  of  the  deed  they  contemplated ; 
and  persisted,  in  opposition  to  the  ringleaders' 
commands,  in  repeating  the  admiral's  message 
to  the  crew.    He  was  heard  by  the  officers  in 
the  ward-room,  and  their  loud  cheecs  when  he 
spoke  probably  gave  him  fresh  courage.     The 
ringleaders  becoming  alarmed  at  the  effect  his 
words  and  bearing  might  have  on  the  British 
instincts  of  the  ship's  company,  condemned  him 
to  be  hung  in  two  hours'  time,  and  ordered  him 
to  prepare  for  death  meantime  in  his  cabin. 
There  a  new  and  singular  scene  awaited  him : 
one  of  the  seamen  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
opened  his  lockers,  and  finding  some  brandy, 
had  been  drinking  till  he  was  perfectly  intoxi- 
cated, and  lay  in  the  sleep  of  drunkenness  on 
the  floor,  which  was  strewed  and  littered  with 
the  lieutenant's  clothes,  books,  dec.    A  deep  oath 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  ringleaders  at  this  sight. 
Throughout  the  fleet  the  mutineers  had  forbidden 
dmnkenness  on  pain  of  death ;  for,  fuDy  aware 
of  the  peril  of  theit  position,  they  kept  up  among 
themselves  a  terribly  severe '  discipline.     They 
were  raising  their  insensible  comrade  in  thfiit 
aims,  and  cooUy,  preparing  to  throw  him  over- 
board, when,  aware  ^m  tkeir  words  of  their 
intentions,  the  condemned  oflicer  struck  one  of 
them  to  Uie  floor,  and  standing  over  the  again 
prostrate  drunkar^  declared  that  while  he  lived 
he  would  not  see  men  who  had  sailed  beneath 
the  British  flag  guilty  of  murder !     The  muti- 
neers paused,  touched  probably  by  this  generous 
defense  of  a  foe— lor  the  insensible  seaman  had 
been  peculiariy  bitter  ifgainst  the  oflicers— rand 
after  a  muttered  oath  or  two  they  left  the  cabin. 
The  lieutenant  remained  alone  with  his  dis- 
gusting and  unwelcome  visitant,  and  the  two 
hours  followifig  he  described  as  the  most  painful 
of  his  life^    It  was  less  the  fear  of  death  than 
th^  destined  mode  olf  it  which  tortured  him :  not 
that  he  was  insensible  or  indiflerent  to  the  bless- 
ing of  life,  for  he  was  by  nature  of  a  happy,  joy- 
ous temperament,  and  &ir  prospects  of  advance- 
ment were  before  him ;  but  in  **  war-time"  ex- 
istence was  held  on  such  a  precarious  tenure 
that  the  idea  of  death  in  battle  wo^old  scarcely 
have  troubled  his  equanimity..  Two  hours  wait- 
ing to  be  hanged,  however,  is  a  far  diflerent  trial, 
for  courage,  and  we  have  never  read  or  imagined 
any  thing  more  painful  than  the  description  which 
the  aged  admiral  gave  us  of  that  (to  htm)  endless 
period  of  time.    As  if  to  add  to  the  horror  of  his 
position,  the  silence  on.  board  was  so  great  that 
it  appeared  as  if  he  could  hear  the  pulsation 
of  his  own  heart,  while  ,the  low  snoring  of  the' 
drunken  man  struck  with  painful  distinctness 
on  his  ear.     At  last  the  bell  struck  the  fatal 
hour,  and  steps  were  heard  on  the  ladder.    His 
door  opened ;  he  rose  prepared  to  show  no  S3rmp- 
toms  of  faltenng  courage,  when  the  leaders  of  j 
the  party  advancing,  told  him  *'  that  the  people  | 
Vol.  IIL^No.  17.— T  t 


had  taken  his  case  into  consideration,  and  as  they 
believed  he  individually  had  no  ill-feeling  toward 
them,  and  as  he  had  recently  given  proof  that  he 
cared  for  the  .men,  they  had  changed  his  sentence 
from  death  to /o^^'n^/  He  must  therefore  pre- 
pare to(  receive  three  dozen  on  the  following 
morning. 

My  Idnsman,  vrith  the  ready  humor  that  never 
deserted  him,  returned  thanks  i^th  mock  gravity 
for  their  clemency,  and  begged  them  to  carry  his 
OMnpliments  to  the  gentlemen  who  sent  them, 
and  assure  them  that,  he  could  not  have  believed 
he  should  ever  have  felt  so  much  satisfaction  at 
the  prospect  of  a  whipping. .  The  m«n,  always 
susceptible  of  fun,  laughed.  Frou)  that  moment 
he  was  safe  f  Falstafi*  wisely  despairs  of  gaining 
the  love  of  Prince  John,  **  because  he  could  not 
make  him  laugh;"  the  young  lieutenant  acted 
as  if  he  possessed  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of 
human  nature  when  he  awoke  by  his  jest  the 
slumbering  sympathies  of  the  sailors.  He  was 
detained  a  prismier,  but  no  further  notice  was 
taken  of  the  threatened  flogging. 

The  mutiny  subsided  on  the  16th  of  May, 
when  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  raise  the  sea- 
men's wages,  and  the  royal  pardon  was  bestowed 
on  the  mutineers;  not,  however,  before  some 
sacrifice  of  human  life  had  ensued,  as  Admiral 
Colpoys,  on  the  recommencement  of  the.  mutiny 
on  board  the  London,  had  ordered  the  marines  to 
fire  on  the  people,  and  three  seamen  /ell.  The 
funeral  of  these  unfortunates  was  described  to  us 
as  a  singulariy  imptessive  and  toughing  spectacle. 
nVhe  townspeople  were  fearful  of  some  violence 
or  riot  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  wfien  they  Unded 
to  bury  their  dead,  and  consequently  closed  their 
shutters  and  retired  into  their  houses.  The 
mournful  procession  moved  therefore  through 
deserted  and  silent  streets  on  its  way  to  the  vil- 
lage churdi-yard,  in  which  the  victims  were  to 
be  interred.  .  But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  men  walked  silently  and  solemnly,  two  and 
two,  after  their  slain  comrades,  a  stem,  quiet 
sorrow  legible  on  their  weather-beaten  faces; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  reverence  and  pro- 
prie^  of  their  conduct  beside  the  grave.  It  is  a  ^ 
quiet,  pretty  village  church-yard  in  which  these 
moat  pardonable  rebels  have  their  resting-place, 
not  tu  from  which  is  the  large  grave  where  three 
hundred  bodies  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
Royal  George  Bxe  buried. 

One  can  scarcely  forbear  wondering  at  the 
little  real  mischief  which  proceeded  from  this 
alaiminff  mutiny.  It  afibrded,  on  the  whole,  a 
noble  ^  msplay  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  British  seaman — ^the  frolic-spirit  peculiar 
to  him  manifesting  itself  even  wh^  he  is  most 
sadly  and  seriously  in  earnest.  A  captain  of 
marines,  who  was  especially  the  object^  of  the 
mutineers'  aversion,  was  brought  on  shore  by 
them,  and  compelled  to  parade  up  the  High-street 
to  the  "  Rogue's  March,"  which  was  drummed 
before  him.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  old  man,  with 
singularly  long  nock.  The  day  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  his  ship,  the  crew  sent  a  man  to 
his  house  with  a  message,  ordering  him  to  "  come 
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on  board  again  and  be  hanged !"  The  onpopolar 
veteran  sent  back  hia  complimenta ;  bat  oonaider- 
ing  his  throat  nnbeccnningly  long  mUmralkf,  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  it  stretched :  he  dectined, 
therefore,  accepting  their  invitation.  The  men 
went  away  laughing.  The  ^people  and  the  times 
were  both  extraordinary. 


0^ 


WOMAN'S  OFFICES  AND  INFLUENCE. 

BT  PBOr.  J.  H.  AOMEW,  UNITBasiTT  OF  MICHIOAK. 

^URS  it  an  age  of  stirring  life,  an  age  of  no- 
tions and  novelties,  of  invention  and  enter^ 
prise,  of  Bteam-motives  and  telegn^ih-wires. 
The  ocean,  for  passage,  has  become  a  river. 
The*  air  a  medium  for  the  flight,  not  only  of 
birds,  but  of  thoughts.  Distance  scarce  any 
more  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  for  'tis  an- 
nihilated. The  ends  of  the  earth  meet,  and  the 
watchmen  on  her  walls  see  eye -to  eye.  Even 
worlds  long  buried  in  the  deep  imknown  are 
now  revealed  to  human  vision,  and  we  almost 
penetrate  the  artiana  of  our  own  fkir  satellite,  as 
■he  nightly  looks  down  upon  as  in  her  beauty. 
And  man  would  fain  believe,  too,  in  his  wisdom, 
or  his  folly,  that  e'en  t)ie  Tappings  of  spirits  are 
heard  in  this  nether  planet  of  ours. 

But  what  of  all  this  1  Why,  we  live  in  this 
whiri  of  galvanic  motion :  we  breathe  Diis  ex- 
cited atmosphere:  we  revolve  on  this  stirring 
Bphere.  •  And,  think  you,  without  feeling  aught 
of  its  forces  1 

We  have  our  being,  too,  amid  the  basy  scenes 
of  a  new  world,  a  free  world,  a  forming  world. 
Dor  geologic  species  is  a  conglomerate.  Whether 
it  shall  be  of  rude,  onshapen  massfes,  or  of  pol- 
ished gems,  fit  not  only  for  the  ptUars  of  this 
republican  edifice,  but  for  its  adormnent  also, 
will  depend  mach  on  the  present  generaition, 
tnore  on  the  women  of  that  gtoeration. 

Believing  that  woman  not  only  takev  impres- 
nons  from  the  age,  but  emphatically  makes  them 
on  it  too,  I  select  for  tny  theme  Woman's  Officks 

^-N  AHD  InFLUENCB. 

I  i\  To  make  home  happy  is  one  of  the  offices  of 
I  \  woman.  Home,  blessed  word.  Thanks  to  our 
V^axon  fathers  for  It.  Not  the  name  merely,  but 
the  realities  it  expresses.  An  English,  an  Ameri- 
ean  home  is  a  Bethlehem-star  in  the  horizon  of 
•Mrth's  sorrows,  the  shadow  of  a  great  rodt  in  a 
Weary  land. 

"There  is  a  magic  in  that  litOe  word: 
It  is  a  myttte  circle  that  Bnrrounds 
Comforts  tad  vinaes  never  knpwn  beyond 
The  haUowed  Umit." 
"  The  tabernacle  of  ^or  earthly  Joys 
And  sorrows,  hopes  and  (bars— this  Home  of  oars 
Is  it  not  pleasant?^ 

Yes,  home  is  the  centre  of  all  that  is  sweet  in 
-the  sympathies,  dear  in  the  affections  of  the  soul. 
There  the  kiss  of  love  is  impressed  in  its  purity, 
the  warm  pressure  of  the  hsmd  knows  no  betray- 
al, the  smile  of  joy  plays  no  deceiver's  part.  All 
is  candid,  cordial,  idncere.  The  faults  and  fell- 
ings which  belong  to  humanity  fallen,  are  there 
covered  by  the  mantle  of  charity,  and  the  feeling 
of  every  member  of  the  family  is,  "  WHh  all  thy 
faults  I  love  thee  still." 


How  the  traveler  climbing  Alpine  smzunitx, 
looking  forth  on  the  sublime  creations  of  Jehov^ah, 
thinks  of  home,  and  wishes  the  loved  ones  tbicre 
could  share  his  rapture.  How  the  wrecked  mar- 
iner on  some  desert  isle  longs  for  a  mother^c 
fond  endearment,  a  sister's  kindly  care.  Home 
is  in  all  his  thoughts. 

It  is  worth  the  while,  then,  to  strive  to  make 
htme  happy ;  to  do  each  his  part  toward  ren- 
dering it  the  spot  of  all  pleasant  issociationa. 
In  the  several  relations  of  child,  sister,  wiiie, 
mother,  let  kindness  and  cheerfulness  reign. 

Kindness  comes  over  the  spirit  like  the  moaic 
of  David^s  harp  over  the  passion  of  SauL  It 
softens  and  subdues.  It  manifests  itself  in  « 
thousand  nameless  fonns,  but  all  beaotifoL  It 
is  a  crown  of  gloiy  on  the  head  of  old  ago,  m 
jewel  on  the  breast  of  ehildhood.  The  light  it 
diffaees  is  soft,  the  rays  it  emits  are  melting. 

'*  And  oh,  if  those  who  duster  roand. 
The  alur  and  the  hearth. 
Have  fentle  words  and  loviaf  smiles^ 
How  beantiftil  Is  eaith.** 

CheerAUness  is  another  attribots  of  dwxaeter 
tending  to  the  hiqipiness  of  liome :  and  lei  m« 
commend  it  to  woman*s  cultivation.  Some  there 
are,  ever  disposed  to  look  on  Ifae  dark  side  of  life ; 
and  thus  they  not  only  becloud  their  own  spiirits, 
bat  cast  a  slmdow  over  the  smiling  precincts  of 
home.  Every  single  sour  grape  pofteods  a  clus- 
ter ;  every  flash  of  lightning  a^iving  thunderbolt 
Earth's  actual  cares  are  not  .enough;  troubles 
must  he  borrowed.  The  present  does  not  fill 
their  heart  vrith  sadness ;  tlie  Aittne  most  be  laid 
under  contribution. 

All  this  is  just  the  oi^>osite  of  cheerfulness. 
That  soatters  wide  over  the  soil  of  the  household 
the  seeds  of  many  little  joys,  that  the  weeds  of 
small  Vexations  maybe  kept  under,  and  ever  and 
anon  the  sickle  be  thrust  in  and  a  harvest  of 
good  fruits  be  garnered  €m  daalf  use.  It  gazes  on 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  throws  its  de- 
lighted glances  upon  every  eye.  And-  thus  it  not 
only  augments  present  bliss,  bat  in  hoary  years 
the  memory  of  other  days  around  the  femily 
hearth  vrill  bd  sweeter,  and  the  mflusnoe  (m  oar- 
selves  better. 

"Cheerfully  to  bear  thy  cross  in  patient 
strength  is  duty."  **  Not  few  nor  light  are  the 
burdens  of  life :  then  load  it  not  with  heaviness 
of  spirit;  sickness,  and  penary,  and  travail — 
these  be  ills  enow :  the  tide  is  strong  against 
us :  struggle,  thou  art  better  for  the  strife,  and 
the  very  energy  shall  hsaiten  thee.'' 

**  In  thy  day  of  grief  let  natore  weep ;  leave 
her  alone ;  the  freshet  of  her  sorrow  most  ran 
off;  and  sooner  wiU  the  lake  be  clear,  relieved 
of  turbid  floodings.  Yet  see,  that  her  license 
hath  a  Unut.'' 

**  For  empty  fears,  the  harassings  of  possible 
calamity,  pray  and  thou  shalt  prosper :  trust  God 
and  tread  them  down."  '*  The  stoutest  amor  of 
defense  is  that  which  is  worn  within  the  bosom, 
and  the  weapon  which  no  enemy  can  pany  is  a 
bold  and  cheerful  spirit." 

Beautiful  in  the  family  is  this  spirit  oi  cheer- 
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fulness ;  and  si^rely  it  is  an  office  of  woman  to 
cherish  it.  It  can  be  wooed  and  won.  Wherever 
woman  goes,  and  especially  at  home,  let  it  be 
%B  an  halo  of  light  around  her  head,  and  then 
shall  she  be  a  blessing  to  the  circle  in  which 
she  moves.  Despondency  is  death,  cheerfulness 
life.  But  remember,  that  levity  and  boisterous 
mirth  are  no  essential  ingredients,  of  this  whole- 
some cordial.  Its  chief  element  is  rather  that 
which  Paul  spake  of  when  he  said,  "  I  have 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to 
'5^>content." 
/j^  Another  office  of  woman  is,  to  check  the  utili- 
^Sttnanisniy  the  money-loving  spirit  of  the  day. 
There  is  something  beside  bread  and  water  to  be 
cared  for  in  this  probationary  world  of  ours,  in- 
habited by  living  spirits.  And  yet  one  is  almost 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  race, 
at  the  present  day,  has  given  itself  up  to  the 
worship  of  Mammon. 

That  which  is  a  physical  fact,  which  is  capable 
of  being  used^  is  the  sumtitum  bonum.  Cui  bono, 
in  a  terrene  sense,  is  the  great  question.  **  Will 
i^  pay,"  the  grand  idea  of  the  age.  And  men 
are  hurrying  along,  life  in  hand,  breathless  and 
bootless,  over  the  highways  and  byways  to  the 


it  impress  on  him  more  of  the  lineaments  of  the 
skies,  and  bring  him  nearer  to  his  great  Original, 
is  but  waste  of  time  and  thought,  because  it  falls 
not  within  the  described  circle  of  the  utilitarian. 
Shades  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  come  and  alight 
at  least  on  the  daughters  of  our  land ! 

Here  is  a  wide  field  of  influence  for  woman. 
You  are  the  vestal  virgins  to  watch  the  fires  on 
the  altar  of  the  fine  arts.  Yours  it  is  to  check 
the  sensuousness  of  man,  to  recall  him  from  his 
ceaseless  toil  after  the  mammon  of  this  life,  his 
restless  ambition  to  turn  every  thing  to  account 
in  available  funds,  in  bank-stocks,  copper-stocks, 
railroad-stocks.  Tell  your  sons  and  your  sires 
that  there  are  higher  sources  of  joy.  Point  them 
away  from^  earth's  sordid  gold  to  the  .brighter 
gems  of  literature.  Direct  their  energies  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  their  age. 
Help  them  to  slake  their  quenqhless  thirst  at  the 
pure  fountaiils  of  knowledge  and  religiofl. 

There  is  a  poetry  of  iSe  worth  cultivating. 
There  are  spiritual  entities  around  us  to  which 
we  are  linked  by  ethereal  chains.  Let  us  not 
struggle  to  throw  off  those  chains,  but  rather  to 
bind  them  faster  about  us.    And  when  you  see 


Great  Mogul's  temple,  where  there  is  no  spiritual^  <^link  broken,  and  others  likely  to  drop,  mend  it. 
Divinity  to  revere.  -      _     .    .     - 

We  almost  wish  the  return  of  the  old  Grecian^ 


faith,  who  enveloped  himself  with  a  spiritual 
world,  and  this,  at  least,  elevated  his  intellect, 
if  it  did  not  renovate  his  hearty  To  him  the  mar 
jestic  mountain  was  peopled  with  august  entities. 
To  us  it  is  of  no  account,  if  it  do  not  contain  in 
its  bowels  buried  stores  of  wealth,  though  it  may 
awaken  the  feeling  of  the  sublime,  and  lift  the 
soul  up  to  God.  To  him  the  shady  tree  was  the 
habitation  of  dryads,  the  rippling  brook  of  naiads : 
to  us,  neither  has  beauty,  unless  the  one  can 
turn  a  mill,  and  the  other  furnish  us  fire-wood 
or  lumber. 

We  have  made  the  soul  slave  to  the  body; 
have  stripped  the  Universe  of  its  glory,  as  a  re- 
flecting mirror,  pouring  down  upon  us  such  rays 
of  Heaven's  brilliancy  as  our  vision. can  endure. 
God's  sun  is  only  to  lighten  us.on  pur  pathway  of 
business ;  His  mighty  ocean  only  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  our  commerce ;  His  magnificent  lakes  to 
cany  our  trade ;  His  beautiful  hills  and  smiling 
vales  but  to  grow  our  com,  feed  our  cattle,  and 
be  the  substratum  for  our  railways. 

This  utilitarianism  of  the  day,  too,  has  but 
little  sympathy  with  the  fine  arts.  It  laughs  at 
music  and  painting,  poetry  and  sculpture,  as 
things  of  naught,  although  they  may  tend  might- 
Uy  to  the  culture  of  the  spirit  and  the  refinement 
of  humanity.  Oassical  learning  it  discards,  be- 
cause with  its  dusty  eyes  it  can  not  just  see  how 
that  can  qualify  man  or  woman  for  the  better 
enjoyment  of  life,  or  how  it  will  help  us  plow  or 
measure  our  fields,  grind  our  grain,  or  chum  our 
butter. 

The  mere  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  symmet- 
rical development  of  man's  higher  powers,  the 
lesthetic  evolution  of  himself ;  all  this,  though  it 
expand  his  intellect  and  enlarge  his  heart,  though 


/ 1  jWoman's  office  is  it  also  to  soften  political  aS' 
i\^  jf0rities  in  the  other  sex^  and  themselpes  to  shun 


political  publicity.  Not  that  woman  need  be  ig- 
norant of  the  great  questions  of  the  age  ;  better 
be  familiar  with  them,  j  But  let  her  not  become 
absorbed  in  them :  rather  keep  so  aloof  from  ex- 
citing occasions  as  to  be  b^ter  qualified  to  form 
and  express  a  deliberate  and  unbiased  judgment 
on  men  and  measures.  Let  her  opinions  be  well 
matured,  and  always  uttered  with  calmness  and 
caution.  When  her  dearest  friends' of  the  other 
sex  seem  embittered  toward  others,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  the  sweet  charities  of  life  amid 
the  chafings  of  party  rivalry,  let  her  pour  oqt 
the  ndlk  of  human  kindness  into  the  cup  of  court- 
esy, and  ask  them  to  drink  of  it.  When  the 
waters  are  troubled  and  the  billows  roar,  let  her 
diffuse  over  them  the  oil  of  love  to  still  the  waters 
into  a  great  cahn.  Surely  this  is  an  office  higher, 
better  far,  than  to  be  pressing  on,  ^  some  would 
have  her,  into  the  busy  bustle  of  out-door  politics. 
Here  is  influence^  and  it  is  better  than  power. 

Who  that  loves  woman,  that  really  admires 
her  worth  as  woman^  that  thinks  of  her  as  the 
delicate,  refined,  tastefiil,  sensitive  development 
of  humanity,  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  lovely, 
gentle,  piodest,  peaceful,  and  pure,  the  highest      ,  a 
earthly  manifestation  of  God  as  love ;  who  that    p$ 
remembers  her  as  the  "  help-meet,'*  can  bear  the     ^ 
thought  of  hurrying  her  out  upon  the  theatre  of 
politics,  the  platform  of  legislation  ? 

"  \y Oman's  rights,'*  they  cry,  and  so  loud  the 
ciy,  that  even  woman's  ambition  has  conquered 
her  judgment  and  her  delicacy,  and  she  has  gone 
forth,  out  of  her  appointed  and  fitting  sphere,  to 
be  gazed  on  by  a  curious  crowd,  and  perhaps  to 
hear  the  plaudits  of  a  noisy  populace.  0  tern- 
pord  !  0  mores  !  Save  us  firom  such  a  race  of 
women! 
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Now  woman  has  rights,  many  righU,  and  let 
them  be  well  guarded;  but  she  has  no  right  to 
be  a  man.  Yet,  no  wonder  *tis,  if  amid  the  stir- 
ring enterprises  and  new  discoveries  of  the  age, 
some  half-amazon  should  defy  the  customs  of 
social  life,  and  assume  the  right  of  leveling  all 
distinctions  'between  the  sexes,  walking  forth  d 
la  Turky  and  becoming  the  gazing-stock  of  the 
street.  Oh,  let  beauteous,  winning  woman  wear 
the  gracefully-flowiag  robes  of  modesty ;  let  her 
not  be  met  by  us  '*  up  to  the  eyes**  in  politics, 
nor  at  the  ballot-box,  nor  the  caucus,  nor  in  the 
legislative  hall,  nor  on  the  judicial  bench,  sur- 
rounded, perchance,  by, tobacco-chewing  barris- 
ters, nor  as  the  public  harangner,  addressing 
promiscuous  multitudes. 

Let  Us  rather  see  her  in  the  quiet  retirement 
of  home,  not  doomed  to  the  busy  drudgery  of 
hard  housekeeping  merely,  but  there  the  refined 
woman,  whose  pure  sensibilities  are  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  a  public  notoriety;  who  shuns 
the  wistful  gaze  of  the  crowd,  and  finds  in  her 
own  family  circle  her  kingdom  and  her  rightSt 
and  seeks  to  adorn  that  with  all  that  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report.  Thus  will  she  win  our  admiration 
and  secure  our  love.  Were  her  intellect  and  her 
eloquence  dliplayed  at  the  bar  or  on  the  platform, 
we  might  indeed  wonder  with  deep  amazement 
but  we  should  not  love ;  and  wanting  this,  both 
■he  and  we  were  unhappy. 

While  seniible,  then,  of  her  equality  with  man 
in  the  possession  of  a  tfoul  like  his  own,  capable 
of  the  highest  enterprises  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, may  she  yet  recognize,  as  the  appointment 
of  her  all-wise  Creator,  subordination  to  man  in 
power,  superordination  in  influence.  "Ae  content 
to  be  woman.    It  is  a  province  high  enough.    If 


^ 


Ibrm  of  humanity  expressing  most  of  it,  is  most 
like  Him.     That  form,  in  our  opinion,  is  woman. 

Let  her  not,  then,  strip  herself  of  her  chief 
glory,  and  depart  further  from  her  God  and  Sav- 
iour, by  shooting  out  from  her  own  feminine 
orbit,  and  aiming  to  revolve  in  that  of  the  other 
sex,  under  the  false  imjJression  that  it  is  a  higher 
one.  Even  if  it  were,  it  is  not  hers,  and  by  thus 
battling  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  swinging 
loose  from  the  proper  relations  of  her  being,  she 
might  become  a  wandering  star  in  the  blackness 
of  darkness  forever. 

Another  evident  office  of  woman  is,  to  regulate 
the  forms  and  control  the  habits  of  social  life.  In 
this  land,  especially,  do  the  **  lords  of  creation" 
bow  with  due  deference  to  their  ladier.  We 
give  them  our  arms.  His  true,  and  we  ask  them 
to  lean  upon  us,  yet  do  we  take  step  with  them, 
and  in  turn  lean  on  them,  amid  the  trying  times 
of  lifb,  and  look  to  them  fbr  many  of  our  joys, 
fdr  most  of  our  happiness.  He  is  vulgar,  evfn 
barbarous,  we  think,  who  does  not  appreciate  her 
worth  and  respect  her  character.  Hence,  every 
where,  hers  is  the  first  place,  the  best  place ;  and 
an  American  gentleman  would  rather  sufiTer  an 
agony  than  subject  woman  to  a  discomfort. 


Such  being  her  relative  position,  hers  it  i 
be  to  prescribe  the  customs  of  social  life,  and  nj 
to  man,  "  hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  fdrtber.** 
The  tone  of  morals  will  be  such  as  she  makes  it 
Man  will  be  conformed  to  the  model  she  ffxhibiti. 
He  seldom,  if  ever,  rises  above  the  level  of  hii 
female  associates.  Surround  him  ^th  the  ml- 
gar,  the  thoughtless,  the  impure,  and  joa  shall 
not  s^e  him  pure,  thoughtful,  refined.  Place 
him  ever  in  the  society  of  intelligent,  digniSed, 
Christian  women,  and  their  virtues  will  be  in- 
flected on  him.  ^ 

And  is  it  so,  that  woman  is   responstble,  in% 
great  measure^  for  the  fashions  and  habits  of  the 
community  in  which  she  lives  ?      It  is  eren  so. 
If  she  discard  that  foolish  frippery  and  passioi 
for  display,  which'  occasionally  characterize  ha 
own  sex,  it  will  not  long  live.     It  must  be  baried 
in  its  own  foibles,  and  have  no  resurrection.    If 
she  firown  upon  him  who  robs  woman  of  btf 
jewel,  he  is  a  fugitive  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  she  discountenance  the  sse  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  the  young  man  will  learn  that  ab^ 
nsnce  on  his  p^  is  the  price  of  respect  and  lore 
on  hfrs.     Her  office  here  is  magnified  :  her  in- 
fluence has  become  a  power.    The  other  oSees 
were  guiding  and  directory ;  this  is  reformatory. 
Society  toolu  to  her  for  its  type.     Its  virtuM 
and  its  vices  are  of  her  moulding.     It  is  tria/sk 
hidsithe. 

What  a  potency !  Let  her  wield  it  for  her 
country's  welfare.  Then  shall  it  be  s  beacon 
light  to  other  lands  now  in  darkness  and  degra- 
dation, because  there  woman  is  still  the  slave  of 
man's  passions,  and  has  never  risen,  under 
Christianity,  to  know  her  dignity,  and  make  her 
brutal  master  feel  her  moral  equality  in  the  scsie 


not  cherubic,  it  is  seraphic.     It  is  that  phase  of.  ^>f  being. 

humanity  we  think  most  godlike ;  for  if  Jehovah'^  ^  j  Only  one  other  ofliice  of  woman  shall  we  notice 

highest  expression  of  himself  is  Love,  then  thl^  At  present — the  exemplification  and  diffusion  of 


Christianity — of  Christianity,  not  so  much  in  iti 
forms  and  dogmas,  as  in  its  spirit ;  not  solely  u 
a  redeeming  scheme,  but  also  as  a  reforming 
power. 

To  Christianity  woman  is  emphatically  a  debtor. 
It  has  breathed  into  her  its  breath  of  life,  and  she 
has  become  a  living  soul.  Else  had  she  been 
but  a  dead  manikin.  To  it  she  owes  her  pres- 
ent advanced  position,  her  commanding  influence. 
Even  iall  the  literature  and  refinement  of  Greece 
and  Rome  could  not  confer. on  woman  the  boon 
which  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  brought  her.  He 
was  woman's  son,  and  his  religion  tells  it  Go 
where  that  religion  is  not,  and  there  woman  if 
naught. 

Christianity  has  not  only  broken  down  the 
wall  of  partition  between  male  and  female,  bat 
has  opened  the  sealed  fountains  of  her  soul,  and 
caused  them  to  send  forth  rills  of  gentleness  and 
love,  which  have  refireshed  humanity  and  poared 
out  gladness  on  a  dark  (ind  dreary  world.  Let 
the  cross,  then,  be  Woman's  standard,  Jesus  wo- 
man's trust,  Christianity  woman's  charter.  That 
thrown  overboard,  wc  are  wrecked.  Its  prin- 
ciples abandoned,  the  world  sinks  again  Into 
barbarism,  and  woman  to^bfute  degradation. 
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*'  The  last  at  the  ctom  and  earliest  at  the  eepul- 
chre,"  must  remember  -to  cling  to  Christianity  as 
her  hope^  her  life.  Let  her  never  be  ashamed  to 
confess  it  her  ruling  principle,  her  source  of  joy, 
nor  be  hesitant  in  disseminating  its  seeds,  that 
she  may  <every  where  behold  its  lily-flowers. 

Can  it  ever  be  well  said  of  woman,  **  she  careth 
not  if  there  be  a  God,  or  a  soul,  or  a  time  of  re- 
tribution ;  pleasure  is  the  idol  of  her  heart :  she 
ihirsteth  for  no  purer  heaven."  Let  such  an  one 
be  decked  in  all  the  gorgepus  tri^tpings  of  wealth, 
let  her  brow  be  crowned  with  the  coronet  of  rank, 
let  her  girdle  hold  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
treasures  of  California,  and  yet  she  wants  that 
which  ennobles  her  sex,  and  would  render  her 
an  object  of  love  and  a  source  of  joy  to  others. 

**  Oh,  wbiu  is  wMDBii,  What  her  smile. 

Her  Up  of  love,  her  eyes  of  light, 
What  ie  ibe,  ifher  Ups  revUe 

The  lowly  Jeens  7    Love  may  write 
His  nahie  upon  her  marble  brow,^ 

And  linger  in  her  enrla  of  Jet : 
The  light  spring-flower  may  scarcely  bow 

Beneath  her  step—and  yet^— and  yet- 
Without  that  meeker  grace  shell  be 
A  lighter  thing  than  vanity."        ) 

Never,  then,  let  the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  nor 
the  scorn  of  the  skeptic  drive  woman  from  com- 
pounding the  spices  to  embalm  her  crucified. 
Master,  nor  make  her  ashamed  to  be  seen  early 
at  his  sepulchre.  Rather  let  her  glory  in  the 
cross,  and  make  the  most  of  her  high  mission  here 
to  send  its  healing  influences  to  every  sick  ^nd 
sorrowing  creature  on  this 'green  earth.  Why 
should  any  poor,  perishing  mortal  be  left  in  all 
the  degradation  of  idolatry,  when  there  is  in 
our  possession  a  power  that  would  lift  him  to 
heights  of  bliss,  temporal  and  eternal  t  Why 
should. the  world  be  left  to  its  wailings  and  its 
woes,  when  Christii^y  diffused,  in  its  benign 
spirit,  would  <!onvert  those  woes  into  joys,  those 
wailings  into  hallehijahsl  How  can  woman, 
owing  her  all  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  refrain 
firom  exerting  her  energies. to  place  this  word  of 
life  in  the  hands  of  every  pilgrim  over  the  deserts 
of  time  1  And  may  she  so  breathe  its  spirit  and 
feel  its  power,  that  it  shall  never  again  be  thus 
written  of  her : 

**  There  came 
A  stranger  bright  and  beantiA^ 

With  etepe  of  grace,  and  eye  of  flame, 
And  tone  and  IooIk  most  sweetly  Ment 
To  make  her  preaence  eloquent ; 
Oh,  then  I  looked  for  tears.    She  stood- 

Before  the  priaoner  of  Calvary. 
I  saw  the  piercing  spear— the  blood— 

The  gall— the  writhe  of  agony. 
I  saw  his  quivering  llpe  in  prayer, 

'  Father,  Ibrglve  them'— all  was  there ! 
1  turned  in  bitterness  of  soul, 

And  spake  of  Jesus.    I  had  thought 
Her  feelings  would  reAise  control : 

For  woman's  heart  I  knew  was  fraught 
With  gushing  sympathies.    She  gaxed 

A  moment  on  it  careleaaly, 
Then  coldly  curl'd  her  Up,  and  praised 

The  high  priest's  garment !    Could  it  be 
That  look  was  meant,  dear  Lord,  fbr  thee  !** 

A  few  word'  on  Influence,  This  is  woman^s 
power.     That  distinctively  belongs  to  man,  and 


is  exercised  by  authority.  Law  and  penalty 
grow  out  of  it.  It  regulates  actions,  it  punishes 
crime.  Influence,  on  the  other  hand,  awakens 
feeling,  generates  opinions,  implants  sentiments 
in  the  soul,  silently^yet  emphatically ;  and  thus  it 
crushes  vice,  promotes  virtue,  and  avoids  the 
necessity  of  penal  infliction. 

Now  this  is  pre-eminently  the  potent  lever  in 
the  bands  of  woman  for  regenerating  and  reform- 
ing the  political  and  moral  world.  We  may  stand 
in  awe,  indeed,  before  the  exhibition  of  power, 
whether,  physical  or  moral,  but  we  are  not  won 
by  them  to  the  love  of  truth  and  goodness,  while 
infljience  steals  in  upon  our  hearts,  gets  hold  of 
the  springs  of  action,  and  leads  us  into  its  own 
ways.  It  is  the  inflowing  upon  others  from  the 
nameless  traits  of  character  which  constitute 
woman's  idiosyncracy.  Her  heart  is  a  great  re- 
servoir of  love,  the  water-works  of  moral  influ* 
ence,  from  which  go  out  ten  thousand  tubes, 
conveying  off  the  ethereal  essences  of  her  nature, 
and  diffusing  them  quietly  over  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  man*s  inner  being. 

Even  the  weakness  pf  woman  softens  and 
subdues,  and  thus  unseals  the  soul  for  the  in- 
fusion of  her  own  sentiments.  Her  winning 
.smiles,  her  tender  sympathies,  her  sensible  ex- 
presdons,  her  gentle  ways,  all  influence  us,  flow 
in  upon  our  spirits.  Wh9  can  be  long  boister- 
ous in  the  presence  of  woman  t  No  more  can 
the  yeasty  waves  dash  and  foam  when  super- 
infused  by  the  mollifying  touch  of  oil,  than  can 
the  passions  of  man  rage  with  impeti^osity  in 
contact  with  the  oleaginous  .serenity  of  gentle 
woman. 

Let  man,  then,  exercise  power ;  woman  exert 
influence.  By  this  will  she  best  perform  her  of> 
flees,  discharge  her  duties.  Thus  will  she  most 
effectually  make  home  happy,  restrain  utilitarian- 
ism, allay  party  asperities,  legulate  the  habits  of 
social  life,  and  both  exemplify  and  difliise  Christ- 
ianity. Thus  will  she  become  vajiqucur  dea  voit- 
queurt  de  la  terrc — "  conqueror  of  the  conquerors 
of  earth,"  and  do  more  to  bless  the  worid,  and 
make  it  truly  happy,  than  all  political  ipstita- 
tions,  fiscal  agencies,  and  merely  intellectual 
educations. 

Surely  this  is  a  mission  exalted.  Let  no  wo- 
man despise  it,  though  it  exclude  her  from  the 
senator's  seat  and  the  chair  of  state.  Let  her 
rather  remember  that  she  honors  herself  more, 
glorifies  her  God  better,  and  elevates  her  race 
higher,  by  adorning  the  sphere  which  her  veiy 
physical  organization  prescribes.  Never  will  she 
be  improved  in  her  nat^re,  elevated  in  her  influ- 
ence, happier  in  her  own  spirit,-  or  more  potent 
in  effecting  the  happiness  of  the  world,  by  aim- 
ing at  the  proper  dignities  of  nutn^  throwing 
herself  out  upon  the  arena  of  public  life,  med- 
dling and  mingling  in  its  chafings  and  chances. 
Ah  no !  let  us  stUl  hope  that  woman  will  have 
good  sense  enoiigh  to  discern  the  wisdovn  of  God 
in  her  proper  relation,  and  that  man  shall  still 
and  ever  have  the  privilege  and  the  joy  of  admir- 
ing and  loving  her  as  gentle,  retiring,  delicate, 
yet  influential  woman. 
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THE  TOWN-HO^S  STORY.* 

BY  HERMAN  MELYILLS. 

THE  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  all  the  watery 
region  round  about  there,  ia  much  like  some 
noted  four  comcn  of  a  great  highway,  where 
you  meet  more  travelere  dian  in  any  other  part. 
It  was  not  Tery  long  after  speaking  the  Goney 
that  another  homeward-bound  whaleman,  the 
Town-Ho,  was  encountered.  She  was  manned 
almost  wholly  by  Polynesians.  In  the  short  gam 
that  ensued  she  gave  us  strong  news  of  Moby 
Dick.  To  '  some  the  general  interest  in  the 
White  Whale  was  now  wildly  heightened  by  a 
circumstance  of  the  Town-Ho*a  story,  which 
seemed  obscurely  to  involve  with  the  whale  a 
certain  wondrous,  iitverted  vifitation  of  one  of 
those  so  called  judgments  of  God  which  at  times 
are  said  to  overtake  some  men.  This  latter  cir- 
cumitance,  with  its  own  particular  accompani- 
ments, forming  what  may  be  called  the  secret 
part  of  the  tragedy  about  to  be  narrated,  never 
reached  the  ears  of  Captain  Ahab  or  his  mates. 
For  that  secret  part  of  the  story  was  unknown  to 
the  captain  of  the  Town-Ho  himself.  It  was  the 
private  property  of  three  confederate  white  sea- 
men of  that  shi](^,  one  of  Whom,  it  seems,  com- 
municated, it  to  Tashtego  with  Romish  injunc- 
tions of  secresy,  ^t  the  following  night  Tashtego 
rambled  in  his  sleep,  and  revealed  so  much  of  it 
in  that  way,  that  when  he  was  awakened  he  could 
not  well  withhold  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  so 
potent  an  influence  did  this  thing  have  on  those 
seamen  in  the  Tequod  who  came  to  the  fUll 
knowledge  of  it,  and  by  such  a  strange  delicacy, 
to  call  it  so,  were  they  governed  in  this  matter, 
that  they  kept  the  secret  among  themselves'  so 
that  it  never  transpired  abaft  the  Pequod's  main- 
mast. Interweaving  in  it^  proper  place  this  dark- 
er thread  with  the  story  as  p'bblicly  nar^ted  on 
the  ship,  the  whole  of  this  strange  affair  i  now 
proceed  to  put  on  lasting  record. 

For  my  humor's  sake,  I  shall  preserve  the 
0tyle  in  which  I  once  narrated  it  at  Lima,  to  a 
lounging  circle  of  my  Spanish  friends,  one  saint*s 
eve,  smoking  upon  the  thick-gilt  tiled  piazza  of 
the  Golden  Inn.  Of  those  fipe  cavaliers,  the 
young  Dons,  Pedro  and  Sebastian,  were  on  the 
closer  terms  wi^  me ;  and  hence  the  interluding 
questions  they  occasionally  put,  and  which  are 
duly  answered  at  the  time. 

"  Some  two  years  prior  to  my  first  leamin^the 
events  which  I  am  about  rehearsing  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen,' the  Town-Ho,  Sperm  Whaler  of  Nan- 
tucket, was  cruising  in  your  Pacific  hero,  not 
very  many  days'  sail  eastward  from  the. eaves  of 
this  good  Golden  Inn.  She  was  somewhere  to 
the  northward  of  the  Line.  One  morning  upon 
handling  the  pumps,  according  to  daily  usage,  it 
was  observed  that  she  made  more  water  in  her 
hold  than  common.  They  supposed  a  sword- 
fish  had  stabbed  her,  gentlemen.  But  the  cap- 
tain, having  some  unusual  reason  for  believing 


*  From  "  Thb  Whal»."  The  tiUe  of  a  new  work  by 
Mr.  MdTiUe,  in  the  press  of  Harper  and  BroUusrs,  and 
now  publishing  in  London  by  Mr.  Bentley. 


that  rare  good  hick  awaited  him  in  those  lati* 
tudes;  and  therefore  being*  very  averse  to  quit 
them,  and  the  leak  not  being  then  considered  at 
all  dangerous,  though,  indeed,  they  could  not 
find  it  after  searching  the  hold  as  low  down  as 
was  possible  in  rather  heavy  weather,  the  ship 
still  continued  her  cruisings,  the  mariners  work- 
ing at  the  pumps  at  wide  and  easy  intervals ;  but 
no  good  luck  came ;  more  days  wetit  by.  and  not 
only  was  the  leak  yet  tmdiscovered,  but  it  sensi- 
bly increased.  So  much  so,  that  now  taking 
some  alarm,  the  captain,  making  all  sail,  stood 
^away  for  the  nearest  harbbr  among  the  islands, 
there  to  have  his  hull  hove  out  and  repaired. 

"Though  no  small  passage  was  before  her, 
yet,  if  the  commonest  chance  favored,  he  did  not 
at  all  fear  that  his  ship  would  founder  by  the 
way,  because  his  pumps  were  of  the  best,  and 
being  periodically  relieved  at  them,  those  siz- 
and-thbty  men  of  his  could  easily  keep  the  ship 
free ;  never  mind  if  the  leak  should  double  on 
her.  In  truth,  well  nigh  the  whole  of  this  pas- 
sage being  attended  by  very  prosperous  breezes, 
the  Toivn-Ho  had  all  but  certainly  arrived  in 
perfect  safety  at  her  port  without  the  occurrence 
of  the  least  fatality,  had  it  not  been  for  the  brutal 
overbearing  of  Radney,  the  mate,  a  Vineyarder, 
and  the  bitterly  provoked  vengeance  of  SteeUdlt, 
a  Lakeman  and  desperado  from  Buffalo. 

"'Lakeman!— Buffalo!  Pray,  what  is  a 
Lakeman,  and  where  is  Buffalo  V  said  Don-  Se- 
bastian, rising  in  his  swinging  mat  of  grass. 

**  On  the  easteni' shore  of  our  Lake«Erie,  Don; 
but — I  crave  your  courtesy-^— may  be,  you  shall 
soon  hear  further  of  all  that.  Now,  gentlemen, 
in  square-sail  brigs  and  three-masted  ships,  well 
nigh  as  large  and  stout  as  any  that  ever  sailed 
out  of  your  old  Callao  to  far  Manilla ;  this  Lake- 
man,  in  the  land-locked  heart  of  our  America, 
had  yet  beeh  nurtured  l^  all  those  agrarian  free- 
booting  impressions  populariy  connected  with  the 
open  ocean.  For  in  their  interflowing  aggregate, 
those  grand  firesh-water  seas  of  ours — Erie,  and 
Ontario,  .and  Huron,  and  Superior,  and  Michigan 
— possess  an  ocean-hke  expansiveness,  with  many 
of  the  ocean's  noblest  traits ;  with  many  of  its 
rimmed  varieties  of  races  and  of  climes.  They 
contain  round  archipelagoes  of  romantic  isles, 
even  as  thfi  Polynesian  waters  do;  in  large  part, 
are  shored  by  two  great  contrasting  nations,  as 
the  Atlantic  is ;  they  furnish  long  maritime  ap- 
proaches to  our  numerous  territorial  colonies  from 
the  East,  dotted  all  round  their  banks ;  here  and 
there  are  frowned  upon  by  batteries,  and  by  the 
goat-like  craggy  guns  of  lofty  Mackinaw ;  they 
h^ve  heard  the  fleet  thunderings  of  naval  victo- 
ries ;  at  intervals,  they  yield  their  beaches  to  wild 
barbarians,  whose  red  painted  faces  flash  from  out 
their  peltry  wigwams ;  for  leagues  and  leagues 
are  flanked  by. ancient  and  unentered  forests, 
where  the  gaunt  pines  stand  like  serried  lines  of 
kings  in  Gothic  genealogies ;  those  same  woods 
harboring  wild  Afric  beasts  of  prey,  and  silken 
creatures  whose  exported  furs  give  robes  to  Tar- 
tar Emperors ;  they  mirror  the  paved  capitals  of 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  as  welLs^  Winnebago 
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▼iUages;  tho^r float aUke the fbU-rigged merdnnft 
ship,  the  aimtd  eniiaer  of  the  Stale,  the  atearaer, 
and  the  beech  canoe ;  thej  are  swept  b j  Borean 
and  dkniastuig  blaata  aa  diraf ul  aa  any  that  ladi 
the  salted  ware;  they  know  what  shipwredca 
arei»  lor  out  of  sight  of  land,  however  inhmd,  they 
have  drowned  full  many  a  midnight  ship  with 
all  its  shrieking  crew.  Thna,  gentlemen,  though 
an  inlander,  Steelkilt  was.  wild-ocean  bom,  and 
wiki-ocean  nurtnred ;  as  mach  of  an  aodaciona 
manner  as  any.  And  for  Radney,  though  in  hia 
in&ncy  he  may  have  laid  him  down  on  the  lone 
Nantucket  beach,  to  narse  at  his  matemal  aea-; 
though  in  after  life  he  had  long  followed -aui 
austere  Atlantic  and  your  coptemplativa  Padfic ; 
yet  was  he  quite  as  vcngeftd  and  faB.  of  social 
quarrel  as  the  backwoods  seaman,  fresh  £rom  the 
latitudes  of  bnck-hom  handled  Bowie-knivea« 
Yet  was  this  Nantucketer  a  man  vrith  seme 
goed^hearted  traits;  and  this  Lakeman,  a  marin- 
er, who  though  a  sort  of  devil  indeed,  might  yet 
by  inflexible  fiimness,  only  tempered  by  that  com- 
imm  decency  of  human  recognition  which  is  the 
meanest  slave's  right ;  thus  treated,  this  Steel- 
kilt had  long  been  retained  hamless  and  docUe. 
At  all  eventa,  he  had  proved  so  thus  §u;  but 
Radney  was  do6med  and  made  mad,  and  Steel- 
kilt— but,  gentlemen,  you  shall  hear. 

**  It  was  not  more  Uian  a  day  or  two  at  the 
furthest  after  pointing  her  prow  for  her  island 
haven,  that  the  ToyfTt-Ho't  leak  seemed  again 
inc9«asing,  hut  only  so  as  to  require  an  hour  or 
more  at  the  pumps  every  day.  You  must  know 
that  in  a  settled  and  chriliied  ocean  like  our  At- 
lantic, for  example,  aome  skippers  think  little  of 
pumping  their  whde  way  across  it ;  though  of  a 
still,  sleepy  night,  should  the  officer  of  the  deck 
happen  to  forget  his  duty  in  that  respect,  the 
probability  would  be  that  he  and  his  shipmates 
would  never  again  remember  it,  on  aocount  of  all 
hands  gently  subsiding  to  the  bottom.  Nor  in 
the  solitary  and  savage  seae  for  from  you  to  the 
westward,  gentlemen,  is  it  altogether  unusual  for 
ships  to  keep  clanging  at  their  pump-handles  in 
foil  chorus  even  for  a  voyage  of  considerable 
length ;  that  is,  if  it  lie  along  a  tolerably  accessi- 
ble coast,  or  if  any  other  reaeoaable  retreat  is  af- 
forded them.  It  is  only  when  a  leaky  vessel  is 
in  some  very  out  of  the  way  part  of  those  waters, 
some  teally  landless  latitude,  that  her  captain 
begins  to  feel  a  little  anxious. 

''  Much  this  way  had  it  been  with  the  Town- 
Ho  i  so  when  her  leak  was  found  gaining  once 
more,  there  was  in  truth  some  small  concern 
,  manifested  by  several  of  her  company ;  especially 
by  Radney  the  mate.  He  oommanded  the  upper 
sails  to  be  well  hoisted,  sheeted  home  anew,  and 
every  way  expanded  to  the  breexe.  Now  this 
Radney,  I  suppose,  was  as  little  of  a  coward,  and 
as  httle  inclined  to  any  sort  of  nervous  tsppte- 
hensiveness  touching  his  own  person  as  any 
foarless,  unthinking  oreature  on  land  or  on  sea 
that  you  can  eonveniently  unagine,  gentlemeiL 
Therefore  when  he  betrayed  this  solicitude  about 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  some  of  the  seamen  de- 
clared that  it  was  only  on  aocount  of  his  being 


a  part  owner  in  her.  So  when  they  were  worfe* 
ing  that  evening  at  the  pumps,  there  was  on  this 
head  no  small  gamesomeness  slily  going  on  among 
them,  as  they  stood  vnth  their  fee^  continual^ 
overflowed  bj  the  rippling  clear  water ;  clear  as 
any  mountain  spring,  gentlemen — that  bubbling 
from  the  pumps  ran  across  the  deck,  and  poured 
itself  out  in  steady  sponta  at  the  lee  scupper- 
boleo./ 

**  Now,  as  yon  well  know,  it  is  not  seldom  the 
case  in  this  conventional  world  of  ours — ^watery 
Off  otherwise ;  that  when  a  person  placed  in  oon>- 
mand  over  his  foUov^men  folds  one  of  th^n  to  be 
vary  signtfo»ntly  his  soperior  in  general  pride  of 
manhood,  straightway  against  that  man  he  con- 
ceives an  unconquerable  dislike  and  bitterness ; 
and  if  he  have  a  chance  he  will  pull  down  and 
puhreiixe  that  subaltern's  tower,  and  make  a  lit- 
tle heap  of  dust  of  it.  Be  thieeonoeitofmineaa 
it  may,  gentlemen,  at  aU  eventa  Steelkilt  was  a 
tall  and  noUe  animal  vrith  a  head  like  a  Roman, 
and  a  flowing  golden  beard  like  the  tasaeled 
bensingsK>f  your  last  viceroy's  snorting  charger; 
and  a  brain;  and  a  heart,  and  a  soul  in  him,  gen- 
tlemen, whidi  had  made  Steelkilt  Charlemagne, 
had  he  been  hem  son  to  Charlemagne's  •fother. 
Bat  Radney,  the  mate,  whs  ugly  as  a  mule ;  yet 
aa  hardy,  as  stubborn,  as  malicious.  He  did  not 
love  Steelkilt,  and  Steelkilt  knew  it 

"  Espying  the  mate  drawing  near  Aa  he  was 
toiling  at  the  pump  with  the  rest,  the  Lakeman 
afiected  not  to  notloe-him,  hut  unawed,  went  on 
with  his  gay  banterings. 

** '  Ay,  ay,  my  merry  lads,  it's  a  lively  leak 
this ;  hold  a  cannikin,  one  of  ye,  and  let's  have 
a  taste.  By  the  Load,  it's  worth  bottling!  I  tell 
ye  what,  men,  old  Rad's  investment  must  go  fur 
it !  he  had  best  cut  away  his  part  of  the  hull  and 
tow  it  home.  The  foct  is,  bqys^  thai  sword-fish 
only  began  the  job ;  he's  come  back  again  with 
a  gang  of  ship-^rpenters,  saw-fish,  and  file-fish, 
ai^  what  not ;  and  the  Whole  posse  of  'em  are 
now  hard  at  work  cutting  and  slashing  at  the 
bottom;  making  improvements,  I  suppose.  If 
oki  Rad  were  here  now,  I'd  tell  hhn  to  jump 
overboard  and  scatter  'em.  They're  playing  the 
devil  with  his  estate,  I  oan.tell  him.  But  he's  a 
simple  old  soul — ^Rad,  and  a  beauty,  toa  Boye, 
thejf  say  the  rest  of  his.  property  is  invested  in 
looking-glaaaes.  I  wonder  if  he'd  give  a  poor 
devil  like  me  the  model  of  his  nose.' 

"  *  Damn  your  eyes !  what's  .that  pump  stop- 
ping forV  roared  Radney,  pretending  not  to  have 
heard  the  sailors*  talk.     '  Thunder  away  at  it  !* 

" '  Ay;  ay,  sir,*  said  Steelkilt,  merry  as  a'crick- 
et.  *  live^,  boys,  Hvely,  now !  And  with  that 
the  pump  4danged  like  fifty  fire-engines;  the 
men  tossed  their  h«^  ofi*  to  it,  and  ere  long  that 
peculiar  gasping  of  tha  lungs  vnw  heard  which 
denotes  the  ftillest  tension  of  lifo's  utmost  ener- 
gies. ' 

"  Quitting  the  pomp  at  last,  with  the  rest  of 
hif  band,  the  Lakeman  went  forward  all  panting, 
and  sat  himself  down  on  the  windlass ;  his  fooB 
fiery  red,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  and  wiping  the  pro> 
fose  sweat  from  hit  brow.    Now  what^eotening    j 
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fiend  it  was,  gentlemen,  that  possessed  Radnej 
to  meddle  with  such  a  man  in  that  corpprea^ 
exasperated  state,  I  know  not;  but  so  it  hap- 
pened. Intolerably  striding  along  the  deck,  the 
mate  commanded  him  to  get  a  broom  and  sweep 
down  the  planks,-  and  also  a  shovel,  and  remove 
some  oflfensivQ  matters  consequent  upon  allow- 
ing  a  pig  to  run  at  large. 

**  Now,  gentlemen*  sweeping  a  ship's  deck  at 
sea  is  a  piece  of  household  work  which  in  all 
times  but  raging  gales  is  regularly  attended  to 
every  evening ;  it  has  been  known  to  be  done  in* 
the  case  of  ships  ^tually  foundering  at  the  tfane. 
Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  inflexibility  of  sea-usages 
and  the  instinctive  love  of  neatness  in  seamen ; 
some  of  whom  would  not  willingly  drown  with- 
out first  washing  their  &ce8.  But  in  all  vessels 
this  broom  business  is  the  prescriptive  province 
of  the  boys,  if  boys  there  be  aboahi  Besides, 
it  was  the  stronger  men  in  the  Town-Ho  that 
had  been  divided  into-  gangs,  taking  turns  at  the 
pumps ;  and  being  the  most  athletic  seaman  of 
them  all,  SteeUdlt  had  been  reguUurly  assigned 
c^f>tain  of  one  of  the  gangs ;  consequently  he 
should  have  been  freed  from  any  trivial  business 
not  connected  with  truly  nautical  duties,  such 
being  the  case  with  his  comrades.  I  mention 
all  these  particulars  so  .that  you  may  understand 
exactly  how  this  afiair  stood  between  the  two  men. 

"But  there  was  more  than  this:  the  order 
about  the.  shovel  was  almost  as  plainly  meant  to 
sting  and  insult  Steelkilt,  as  though  Radney  had 
spat  in  his  face.  Any  man  who  has  gone  sailor 
in  a  whale-ship  will  understand  this;  and  all 
this  and  doubtless  much  more,  the  Lakeman 
fiilly  comprehended  when  the  mate  uttered  his 
command.  >  But  as  he  sat  still  for  a  moment, 
and  as  he  steadfastly  looked  into  the  mate's  ma- 
lignant eye  and  perceived  the  stacks  of  powder- 
casks  heaped  up  in  him  and  the  slow  match 
silently  burning  along  toward  them ;  as  he  in- 
stinctively saw  all  this,  that  strange  forbearance 
and  unwillingness  to  stir  up  the  deeper  paAsion- 
ateness  in  any  already  ireful  being — a  repugw 
nance  most  felt,  when  felt  at  all,  by  really  valiant 
men  even  when  aggrieved — this  nameless  phan- 
tom feeling,  gentlemen,  stole  over  Steelkilt, 

*'  Therefore,  in  his  ordinary  tone,  only  a  little 
broken  by  the  bodily  exhaustion  be  was  tempo- 
rarily in,  he  answered  him,  saying  that  sweeping 
the  deck  was  not  his  business,  and  he  would  not 
do  it.  And  then,  without  at  all  alluding  to  the 
riiovel,  he  pointed  to  th^ee  lads  as  the  customary 
sweepers ;  who,  not  being  billeted  at  the  pumps, 
had  done  little  or  n<Sthhig  all  day.  To  this, 
Radney  replied  with  an  oath,  in  a  most  dom- 
ineering and  outrageous  manner  unconditionally 
reiterating  his  command ;  meanwhile  advancing 
upon  the  still  seated  Lakeman,  with  an  uplifted 
cooper's  club  hammer  which  he  had  snatched 
from  a  cask  near  by. 

*'  Heated  and  irritated  as  he  was  by  his  spas- 
modic toil  at  the  pumps,  for  all  his  first  nameless 
feeling  of  forbearance  the  sweating  Stieelkilt 
could  but  ill  brook  this  bearing  in  the  mate ;  but 
somehow  still  smothering  the  conflagration  with- 


in him,  without  speaking  he  remained  dogg>edlj 
rooted  to  his  seat,  till  at  last  the  incensed  Rad- 
'ney  shook  the  hammer  within  a  few  inches  €>£ 
his  face,  furiously  commanding  him  to  do  Ids 
bidding. 

V  Steelkilt  rose,  and  slowly  retreating  roosd 
the  windlass,  steadily  followed  by  the  mmte  with 
his  menacing  hammer,  deliberately  repeated  his 
intention  not  to  obey.  Seeing,  however,  that 
his  forbearance  had  not  the  slightest  efiect,  hy 
an  awfid  and  unspeakable  intimation  with  his 
twisted  hand  he  warned  off  the  foolish  and  in- 
fatuated man ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  And 
in  this  way  the  two  went  once  slowfy  round  the 
windlass;  when,  resolved  at  last  no  longer  to 
retreat,  bethinking  him  that  he  had  now  fbrbome 
as  much'  a^  comported  with  his  humor,  the  Lake- 
man  paused  on  the  hatches  and  thus  spoke  to 
the  officer :  ' 

"  *  Mr.  Radney,  I  will  not  obey  you.  Take 
that  hammer  away,  or  look  to  yourself'  But 
the  predestinated  mate  coming  still  closer  to  him, 
where  the  Lakeman  stood  fixed,  now  shook  the 
heavy  hammer  within  an  inch  of  his  teeth; 
meanwliile  repeating  a  string  of  insufferable 
maledictions.  Retreating  not  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch ;  stabbing  him  in  the  eye  with 
the  unflinching  poniard  of  his  glance,  Steelkilt, 
clenching  his  right  hand  behind  him  and  creep- 
ingly  drawing  it  back,  told  his  persecutor  that 
if  the  hammer  but  grazed  his  cheek  he  (Steel- 
kilt) would  murder  him.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
fool  had  been  branded  for  the  slaughter  by  the 
gods.  Immediately  the  hammer  touched  the 
cheek;  the  next  instant  the  lowisr  jaw  of  the 
mate  was  stove  in  his  head ;  he  fell'on  the  hatch 
spouting  blood  like  a  whale. 

"  Ere  the  cry  could  go  aft  Steelkilt  was  shak- 
ing one  of  the  backstays  leading  far  aloft  tb 
where  two  of  hi?  comrades  were  standing  their 
mast-heads.    They  were  both  Canalers. 

"*Canaler8!'  cried  Don  Pedro.  "We  hare 
^seen  many  whaleships'  in  our  hartwrs,  but  never 
heard  ef  your  Canalers.  Pardon :  who  and  what  - 
areth^yV 

**  Canalers,  Don,  are  the  boatmen  belonging 
to  our  grand  Erie  Canal.  Tou  must  have  heard 
of  it. 

*•  *  Nay,  Senor :  hereabouts  in  this  dull,  vrarm, 
most  lazy,  and  hereditary  land,  we  know  but 
little  of  your  vigorous  North.' 

"  Ay  1  Well,  then,  Don,  refill  my  cup.  Yout 
chicha's  very  fine ;  \nd,  ere  proceeding  further, 
I  will  tell  you  what -our  Canalers  are ;  for  such 
information  may  throw  side-Kght  upon  my  stoiy. 

**  For  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  gentle- 
men, through  the  entire  breadth  of  the  state  of  New 
York;  through  numerous  populous  cities  and 
most  thriving  villages  ;  through  long,  dismal,  un- 
inhabited swftmps,  and  afliuent,  cultivated  fields, 
imrivaled  for  fertility ;  by  billiard-room  and  bar- 
room ;  through  the  holy-of-hohes  of  great  forests; 
on  Roman  arches  over  Indian  rivers ;  through 
sun  and  shade;  by  happy  hearts  or  broken; 
through  all  the  wide  contrasting  scenery  of  those 
noble  Mohawk  counties ;  and  especially  byirows 
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of  snow-white  chapels,  whose  spires  stand  al« 
most  like  milestones,  flows  one  continual  stream 
of  Venetianly  corrupt  and  often  lawless  li/e. 
There's  your  true  Ashantee,  gentlemen;  there 
howl  your  pagans ;  where  you  e^er  find  them, 
next  door  to  you ;  under  the  long^flung  shadow, 
and  the  snug  patronizing  lee  of  churches.  For 
by  some  curious  fatality,  as  it  is  often  noted 
of  your  metropolitan  freebooters  that  they  ever 
encamp  around  the  halls  of  jus^ce,  so  sinners, 
gentlemen,  most  abound  in  holiest  vicinities. 

*''Is  that  a  firiar  passing  V  said  Don  Pedro, 
looking  downward  into  ther  crowded  plaxa,  with 
humorous  concern. 

"  *  Well  for  our  northern  friend.  Dame  Isabel- 
la's Inquisition  wanes  in  Lima,'  laughed  I)on 
Sebastian.  '  Proceed,  lienor.' 
'  '*  *  A  moment !  Pardon ! '  cried  another  of  the 
company.  *  In  the  name  of  all  us  Limeese,  I 
but  desire  to  express  to  you,  sir  sailor,  that  we 
have  by  no  means  overlooked  your  delicacy  in 
not  substituting  present  Lima  for  distant  Venice 
in  your  corrupt  comparison.  Oh!  do 'not  bow 
and  look  surprised;  you  know  the  proverb  all 
along  this  coast — "  Corrqpt  as  Liqia."  It  but 
bears  out  your  saying,  too ;  churches  more,  plen- 
tiful than  billiard-tables,  and  forever  open — and 
"Corrupt  as  Lima."  So,  too,  Venice;  I  have 
been  there ;  the  holy  city  of  the  blessed  evangel- 
ist, St.  Mark! — St.  Dominic,  purge  it!  Your 
cup!  Thanks:  here  I  refill;  now,  you  pour  out 
again.* 

"  Freely  depicted  in  his  own  vocation,  gentle- 
men, the  Canaler  would  make  a  fine  dramatic 
hero,  so  abundantly  and  picturesquely  wicked  is 
he^  Like  Mark  Antony,  for  days  and  days  idong 
his  green-turfed, '  flowery  Nile,  he  indolently 
floa^,  openly  toying  with  his  red-cheeked  Cleo- 
patra, ripening  his  ^>ricot  thigh  upon  the  sunny 
deck.  But  ashore,  all  this  efieminacy  is  dash- 
ed. The  btigandish  guise  which  the  Canaler  so 
proudly  sports ;  his  slouched  and  gayly-ribboned 
hat  betoken  his  grand  features.  A  terror  to  the 
smiling  innocence  of  the  villages  throagh  which 
he  floats;  his  swart  visage  and  bold  swagger 
are  not  unshunned  in  cities^  Once  a  vagabond 
on  his  own  canal,  I  have  received  good  turns 
from  one  of  those  Canalers ;  I  thank  him  heart- 
ily ;  would  fain'  be  not  ungrateful ;  but  it  is  often 
one  of  the  prime  redeepiing  qualities  of  your 
man  of  violence,  that  at  times  he  has  as  stiff  an 
arm  to  back  a  poor  stranger  in  a  strait,  as  to 
plunder  a  wealthy  one.  In  sum,  gentlemen, 
what  the  wildness  of  this  x;anal  life  is,  is  em- 
phatically evinced  by  this ;  that  our  wild  whale- 
fishery  contains  so  many  of  its  most  finished 
graduates,  and  that  scarce  any  race  of  mankind, 
except  Sydney  men,  are  so  much  distrusted  by 
our  whaling  captains.  Nor  does  it  at  all  dimin- 
ish'the  curiousness  of  this  matter,  that  to  many 
thousands  of  our  rural  boys  and  young  men  bom 
along  its  line,  the  probationary  life  of  the  Qrand 
Canal  furnishes  the  sole  transition  between  quiet- 
ly reaping  in  a  Christian  corn-field,  and  recklessly 
ploughuig  the  waters  of  the  most  barbaric, seas." 
"  *  I  see !  1  see !'  impetuously  exclaimed  Don 


Pidro,  spilling  his  chicha  upon  his  silvery  ruf- 
fles *No  need  to  travel!  The  world's  one 
Lima.  I  had  thought,  now,  that  at  your  tem- 
perate North  the  generations  were  cold  and  holy 
as  the  hills. .  But  the  story.' 

"I  left  ofiT,  gentlemen,  where  the  Lakeman 
shook  the  backstay.  Hardly  had  he  dope  so, 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  three  junior 
mates  and  tiie  four  harpooners,  who  all  crowded 
him  to  the  deck.  But  sliding  down  the  ropes 
like  baleful  comets,  the  two  Canalers  rushed 
into  the  uproar,  and  sought  to  drag  their  man 
out  of  it  toward  the  forecastle.  Others  of  the 
sidlors  joined  with  them  in  this  attempt,  and  a 
twisted  turmoil  ensued ;  while  standing  out  of 
harm's  way,  the  valiant  captain  danced  up  and 
down  with  a  whale-pike,  balling  upon  his  officers 
to  manhandle  that  atrocious  scoundrel,  and  smoke 
him  along  to  the  quarter-deck.  At  intervals,  he» 
ran  close  up  to  the  revolving  border  of  the  con- 
fusion, and  pryinff  into  the  heart  of  it  with  his 
pike,  sought  to  pnck  out  thii  object  of  his  resent- 
ment. But  Steelkilt  and  his  desperadoes  were 
too  much  for  them  all ;  they  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  forecastle  deck,  where,  hastily  slewing 
about  three  or  four  large  casks  in  a  line  with 
the  windlass,  these  sea-Parisians  entrenched 
themselves  behind  the  barricade." 

** '  Come  out  of  that,  ye  pirates !'  roared  'the 
obtain,  now  menacing  them  with  a  pistol  in 
each  hand,  just  brought  to  him  by  the  steward. 
'  Come  out  of  that,  ye  cut-throats  !^ 

**  Steelkilt  leaped  on  the  barricade,  and  striding 
up  and  down  there,  defied  the  worst  the  pistols 
could  do ;  but  gave  the  captain  to  understand 
distinctly,  that  his  (SteeUdlt's)  death  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  murderous  mutiny  on  the  part 
of  all  hands.  Fearing  in  his  heart  lest  this 
might  prove  but  too  true,  the  t:aptttin  a  little  de- 
sisted, but  still  comntanded  the  insurg^ts  in- 
stantly to  return  to  their  duty. 

'*  *  Will  you  promise  not  to  touch  us,  if  wo 
dot'  demanded  their  ringleader. 

"  *Tum  to  !  turn  to! — I  make  nd  promise  ; 
to  your  duty !  Do  you  want  to  sink  the  ship, 
by  knocking  ofiT  at  a  thne  like  this!  Turn  to  V 
and  he  once  more  raised  a  pistol 

"*Sink  the  shipt'  cried  SteeUdlt.  'Ay,  let 
her  sink.  Not  a  man  of  us  turns  to,  unless  you 
swear  not  to  raise  a  rope-yam  against  us.  What 
say  ye,  men  t'  turning  to  his  comrades.  A  fierce 
cheer  was  their  response. 

**  The  Lakeman  now  patroUed  the  barricade, 
all  the  while  keeping  his  eye  on  the  Captain, 
and  jerking  out  such  .sentences  as  these :  *  It's 
not  our  fault ;  we  didn't  want  it ;  I  told  him  to 
take  his  hammer  away ;  it  was  boys'  business : 
he  might  have  known  me  before  this ;  I  told  Inm 
not  to  prick  the  bufifalo ;  I  beheve  I  have  broken 
a  finger  here  against  his  cursed  jaw ;  ain't  those 
mincing  knives  down  in  the  forecastle'  there, 
ment  look  to  those  handspikes,  my  hearties. 
Captain,  by  Gk)d,  look  to  yourself;  say  the  word ; 
don't  be  a  fool ;  forget  it  all ;  we  are  ready  to 
turn  to ;  treat  us  decently,  and  we're  your  men ; 
but  we  won't  bo  flogged.'  ^-^  | 
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'*/Tum  to!  I  make  no  promisef :  tom  to,  I 
aay!' 

**  *  Look  ye,  now/  cried  the  Lakeman,  flinging 
out  his  arm  toward  him,  *  there  are  a  few  of  us 
here  (and  I  am  one  of  them)  who  have  shipped 
for  the  cruise,  d'ye  see  ;  now  as  you  well  know, 
sir,  we  can  claim  our  discharge  as  soon  as  the 
anchor  is  down ;  so  we  don't  want  a  row ;  it*s 
not  our  interest ;  we  want  to  be  peaceable ;  we 
ure  ready  to  work,  but  we  wonH  be  flogged.' 

"  *  Turn  to !'  roared  the  Captain. 

'*  Steelkilt  glanced  round  him  a  mooaent,  and 
ihen  said :  *  I  tell  you  what  it  is  now,  Captain, 
rather  than  kill  ye,  and  be  hvng  for  such  a 
shabby  rascal,  we  won't  lift  a  hand  against  ye 
unless  ye  attack  us ;  but  till  you  say  the  wc«d 
about  not  flogging  us,  w6  don't  do  a  hand's  tnnw' 

" '  Down  into  the  forecastle  then,  down  with 
ye,  I'll  keep  ye  there  till  ye're  sick  of  it.  Down 
ye  go.' 

** '  Shall  we  V  cried  the  ringleader  to  his  men. 
Most  of  them  wete  against  it ;  but  at  length,  in 
obedience  to  Steelkilt,  they  preceded  him  down 
into  their  dark  den,  growlingly  disai^>earing'  like 
bears  into  a  cave. 

'*  As  the  Lakeman's  bare  head  was  just  level 
with  the  planks,  the  Captain  and  his  posse  leaped 
the  barricade,  and  rapidly  drawing  over  the  slide 
of  the  scuttle,  planted  their  group  of  hands  upon 
it,  and  loudly  called  for  the  steward  to  bring  the 
heavy  brass  padlock  belonging  to  the  companion- 
way.  Then  opening  the  slide  a  little,  the  Cap- 
tain whispered  something  down  the  crack,  closed 
it,  and  turned  the  key  upon  them — ten  in  num- 
ber— leaving  on  deck  some  twenty  or  more,  who 
thus  far  had  remained  neutral. 

**  All  night  a  wide-awake  watch  was  kqit  by 
all  the  officers,  forward  and  aft,  especially  about 
the  forecastle  scuttle  and  fore  hatchway;  at 
which  last  place  it  was  feared  the  insurgents 
might  emerge,  after  breaking  through  the  bulk- 
head below.  But  the  hours  of  darkness  passed 
in  peace ;  the  men  who  still  remained  at  their 
duty  toiling  hard  at  the  pumps,  whose  clinking 
and  clanking  at  intervals  through  the  dreary 
night  dismally  resounded  through  the  ship. 

I*  At  sunrise  the  Captun  went  forward,  and 
knocking  on  the  deck  summoned  the  prisoners 
to  work ;  but  with  a  yell  they  refUsed.  Water 
was  then  lowered  down  io  them, -and  a  couple 
of  handfuls  of  biscuit  were  tossed  after  it ;  when 
again  turning  the  key  upon  them  and  pocketing 
it,  the  Captain  returned  to  the  quarterdeck. 
Twice  every  day  for  three  days  this  was  repeat- 
ed ;  but  on  the  fourth  morning  a  confused  wran- 
gling, and  then  a  scuffling  was  heard,  as  the 
customary  summons  was  delivered;  and  sud- 
denly four  men  burst  up  from  the  forecastle, 
saying  they  were  ready  to  turn  tg.  The  fetid 
closeness  of  the  air,  and  a  fomifehing  diet,  united 
perhaps  to  some  fea»  of  ultimate  retribution, 
had  constrained  thtoi  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Emboldened  by  this,  the  Captain  reiterated  his 
demand  to  the  rest,  but  St«elkilt  shouted  up  to 
him  a  terrific  hint  to  stop  his  babbting  and  be- 
take himself  where  he  belonged.  ■  On  the  fifth 


morning  three  others  of  th«  antBieeTB  bolted  up 
into  the  air  from  the  desperate  anna  below  tiiat 
sought  to  rMtraih  thenL    Only  three  were  left. 

***Better  turn  to,  nowl*   said  the  C^itain 
with  a  heartiese  jeer. 

"'Shmt  Bs  up  again,  will  ye!'  eiied  Steel- 
kik. 

'* '  Oh!  certainly,'  said  the  Captain,  and  the 
key  ciieked. 

^  It  was  at  thin  point,  gentlemen,  that  eoragad 
by  the  defection  of  seven  of  his  foimer  aasoetatesy 
and  stung  by  the  moving  voice  that  had  Laat 
hailed  him,  and  maddened  by  tus  long  eiitoori>- 
ment  in  a  place  as  black  as  the  bowels  of  de- 
^air ;  it  was  then  that  Steelkilt  proposed  to  thm 
twQ  Canalers,  thus  lar  apparently  of  one  mind 
with  him,  to  burst  out  of  their  hole  at  the  nez| 
summoning  of  the  garrison ;  and  armed  with 
their  keen  minciBg  knives  (long,  erescentic,  heavy 
implements  with  a  handle  at  each  end)  run  a 
muck  from  die  bowsprit  to  the  taifrail ;  and  if 
by  any  devilidmesi  of  desperation  possible,  seise 
the  ship.    For  himself,  he  would  dothis,  he  said* 
whether  they  joined  him  ot  not.    That  was  the 
last  night  he  should  spend  in  that  den.    But  the 
scheme  met  with  no  oppoeitton  on  the  part  of  the 
other  two ;  they  swore  they  werfe  ready  for  that, 
or  for  any  other  mad  thing,  for  any  thing,  in 
short,  but  a  surrender.    And  what  was  more, 
they  each  insisted  upon  being  the  first  man  oa 
deck,  when  the  time  to  make  the  rush  should 
come.    But  to  this  their  leader  as  fiercely  ob- 
jected, reserving  that  priority  for  lumself ;  par- 
ticularly as  his- two  comrades  wotild  not  yield, 
the  one  to  the  other,  in  the  matter ;  and  both  of 
them  could  not  be  first,  for  the  ladder  would  but 
a4mit  one  man  at  a  time^    And  here,  gentlemen, 
the  foul  play  of  these  miscreants  must  come  out. 

**  Upon  hearing  the  frantic  project  of  their 
leader,  each  in  his  own  separate  soul  had  sud- 
denly lighted,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  same 
piece  of  treachery,  namely :  to  be  foremost  in 
breaking  out,  in  order  to  be  the  first  of  the  three, 
though  the  last  of  the  ten,  to  surrender;  and 
thereby  secure  whatever  small  chance  of  pardon 
9uch  conduct  might  merit.  But  when  Steelkilt 
made  known  his  determination  still  to  lead  them 
to  the  last,  they  in  some  way,  by  some  subtle 
chemistry  of  villainy,  mixed  their  before  secret 
treacheries  together ;  and  when  their  leader  fell 
into  a  doxe,  verbally  opened  their  souls  to  each 
other  in  three  sentences ;  and  bound  the  sleeper 
with  cords,  and  gagged  him  with  cords;  and 
shrieked  out  for  the  Captain  at  midnight 

**  Thinking  murder  at  hand,  and  smelling  in 
the  dark  for  the  blood,  he  and  all  his  armed  mates 
and  harpooners  rushed  for  the  forecastle.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  scuttle  was  opened,  and,  boond 
hand  and  foot,  the  still  struggling  ringleader  was 
shoved  up  into  the  air  by  his  perfidious  allies, 
who  at  once  claimed' the  honor  of  securing  a  man 
who  had  been  fully  ripe  for  murder.  But  all 
three  were  collared,  and  dragged  along  the  deck 
like  dead  cattle ;  and,  side  by  side,  were  seized 
up  into  the  tnizen  rigging,  like  three  quarters  of 
meat,  and  there  they  hung  till  morning.  *  Vsam 
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ye,'  cried  the  Captain,  pacing  to  and  fro  before 
them,  *  the  vultures  would  not  touch  ye,  ye  Til> 
lains !' 

**  At  funrise  he  summoned  all  hands ;  and  sep- 
arated those  who  had  rebelled  from  those  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  mutiny,  he  told  the  former 
that  he  had  a  good  mind  to  flog  them  all  around — 
thought,  upon  the  whole,  he  would  do  so — he 
ought  to — justice  demanded  it ;  but,  for  the  pres- 
ent, considering  their  timely  surrender,  he  would 
let  them  go  with  a  reprimand,  which  he  accord- 
iugly  administered  in  the  vernacular. 

"  *  But  as  for  you,  ye  carrion  rogues,'  turning 
to  the  three  men  in  the  rigging — *for  you,  I 
mean  to  mince  ye  up  for  the  try-pots ;'  and; 
seizing  a  rope,  he  applied  it  with  all  his  might 
to  the  backs  of  the  two  traitors,  till  they  yelled  no 
more,  but  lifelessly  hung  their  head  sideways,  as 
the  two  crucified  thieves  are  drawn. 

"  *  My  wrist  is  sprained  with  ye  !*  he  cried,  at 
last ;  '  but  there  is  still  rope  enough  left  for  you, 
my  fine  bantam,  that  wouldn't  give  up.  Take 
that  gag  from  his  mouth,  and  let  lis  hear  what 
he  can  say  for  himself* 

"  For  a  moment  the  exhausted  mutineer  made 
a  tremulous  motion  of  his  cramped  jaws,  atnd 
then  painfully  twisting  round  his  head,  said,  in  a 
sort  of  hiss,  *  What  I  say  is  this — and  mind  it 
well — ^if  you  flog  me,  I  murder  you  !* 

"  *  Say  ye  so  1  then  see  how  ye  frighten  mfc' — ' 
and  the  Captain  drew  off  with  ihe  rope  to  strike. 

**  *  Best  not,'  hissed  the  Lakeman. 

"  *  But  I  musi' — ^nd  the  rope  was  once  more 
drawn  back  for  the  stroke. 

*'  Steelkilt  here  hissed  out  something,  inaudi- 
ble to  all  but  the  Captain ;  who,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  hands,  st^ed  back,  paced  the  deck 
rapidly  two  or  three  times,  and  then  suddenly 
throwing  down  his  rope,  said,  *  I  won't  do  it- 
let  him  go — cut  him  down :  d'ye  heart' 

**  But  as  the  junior  mates  were  hurrying  to  exe- 
cute the  order,  a  pale  man,  with  a  bandaged  head, 
arrested  them — Radney  the  ehief  mate.  Ever 
since  the  blow,  he  had  lain  in  his  berth  *  but  that 
morning,  hearing  the  tumult  on  the  deck,  he  had 
crept  out,  and  thus  far  had  watched  the  whole 
scene.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  mouth,  that  he 
could  hardly  speak;  but  mumbling  something 
about  his  being  willing  and  able  to  do  what  the 
Captain  dared  not  attempt,  he  snatched  the  rope 
and  advanced  to  his  pinioned  foe. 

**  *  You  are  a  coward !'  hissed  the  liakeman. 

" '  So  I  am,  but  take  that.'  The  mate  was  in 
the  very  act  of  striking,  when  anbther  hiss  stayed 
his  uplifted  arm.  He  paused :  and  then  pausing 
no  more,  made  good  his  word,  sjftte  of  Steelkilt's 
threat,  whatever  that  might  have  been.  The 
three  men  were  then  cut  down,  all  hands  were 
turned  to,  and,  sullenly  worked  by  the  moody 
seamen,  the  iron  pumps  clanged  as  before. 

**  Just  after  dl&rk  that  day,  when  one  watch 
had  retired  below,  a  clamor  Was  hfeard  in  the 
forecastle ;  and  the  two  trembling  traitors  run- 
ring  up,  besieged'  the  cabin-door,  saying  they 
durst  not  consort  with  the  t:rew.  Entreaties, 
eiifift,  and  kicks  could  not  drive  them  back,  so  at 


their  own  instance  they  were  put  down  in  the 
ship's  run  for  salvation.  Still,  no  sign  of  mutiny 
re-appeared  among  the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed,  that  mainly  at  Steelkilt's  instigation, 
they  had  resolved  to  maintam  the  strictest  peace- 
fulniess,  obey  all  orders  to  the  last,  and,  when  the 
ship  reached  port,  desert  her  in  a  body.  But  in 
order  to  insure  the  speediest  end  to  the  voyage, 
they  all  agreed  to  another  thing — namely,  not  to 
sing  out  for  whales,  in  case  any  should  be  dis- 
covered. For,  spite  of  her  leak,  and  spite  of  all 
her  other  perils,  the  Town-Ho  still  maintained 
her  mast  heads,  and  her  captain  was  just  as  will- 
ing to  lower  for  a  fish  that  moment,  as  on  the 
day  his  craft  first  struck  the  cmising-ground,  and 
Radney  the  mate  was  quite  as  ready  to  change 
his  berth  for  a  boat,  and  with  his  bandaged  mouth 
seek  to  gag  in  death  the  vital  jaw  of  the  whale. 

"But  though  the  Lakeman  had  induced  the 
seamen  to  adopt  this  sort  of  passiveness  in  their 
conduct,  he  kept  his  own  counsel  (at  least  till  all 
was  over)  concerning  his  own  proper  and  private 
revenge  upon'  the  man  who' had  stung  him  in  the 
ventricles  of  his  heart.  He  was  in  Radney  the 
chief-mate's  watch ;  and  as  if  the  infatuated  man 
sought  to  TUB  more  than  half  way  to  meet  bis 
doom,  after  the  scene  at  the  rigging,  he  insisted, 
against  the  express  counsel  of  the  captain,  upon 
resuming  the  head  of  his  watch  at  night.  Upon 
this,  and  one  or  two  other  circumstances,  Steel- 
kilt systematically  built  the  plan  of  his  revenge. 

**  During  the  night,  Radney  hbd  an  unseaman- 
like  way  of  sitting  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  quai^ 
ter-deck,  aiid  leaning  his  arm  upon  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat  which  was  hoisted  up  there,  a  little 
above  the  ship's  side.  In  this  attitude,  it  was 
well  known,  he  sometimes  dozed.  ^  There  was  a 
considerable  vacancy  between  the  boat  and  the 
ship,  and  down  between  this  was  the  sea.  Steel- 
kilt calculated  his  time,  and  found  that  his  next 
trick  at  the  helm  would  come  round  at  two 
o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  from  that 
in  which  he  had  been  betrayed.  At  his  leisure, 
he  employed  the  interval  in  braiding  something 
very  carefully  in  his  watches  below. 

**  *  What  are  you  making  there  V  said  a  ship- 
mate. 

"  *  What  do  yon  thmk  1  what  does  it  look  like  V 

" '  like  a  lanyard  for  your  bag ;  but  it's  dh  odd 
one,  seems  to  me.' 

'*  *  Yes,  rather  oddish;'  said  the  Lakeman,  head- 
ing it  at  arm's  length  before  him ;  '  but  I  think 
it  will  answer.'  Shipmate,  I  haven't  enough 
twine — have  you  anyl' 

"  But  there  was  none  in  the  forecastle. 

*'  *  Then  I  must  get  some  from  old  Rad ;'  and 
he  rose  to  go  aft. 

*' '  You  don't  mean  to  go  a-begging  to  him  P 
said  a  sailor. 

"  •  Why  not  1  Do  you  think  he  wim't  do  me 
a  turn,  when  it's  to  help  himself  in  the  end,  diip- 
mate  t'  and  going  to  the  mate,  he  looked  at  him 
quietly,  and  asked  him  for  some  twine  to  mend 
his  hammock.  It  was  given  him — neither  twine 
nor  lanyard  was  seen  again ;  but  the  next  night 
an  iron  baH^  elosely  netted,  partly  roUed^Min  the    j 
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pocket  of  the  Lakcman*s  monkey-jacket,  a«  he  ' 
was  tucking  the  coat  into  his  hammock  for  a  pil- 
low. Twenty-foor  hours  after,  -his  trick  at  the 
silent  helm — ^nigh  to  the  man  who  was  apt  to 
doze  over  the  grave  always  ready  dug  to  the  sea- 
man*s  hand — that  fatal  hour  was  then  to  come ; 
and  in  the  fore-9rdaining  soul  of  Steelkilt,  the 
mate  was  already  stajk  and  stretched  as  a  corpse, 
with  his  forehead  crushed  in. 

'*Bitt,  gentlemen,  a  fool  saved  the  would-be 
murderer  from  the  .bloody  deed  he  had  planned. 
Yet  complete  jevenge  he  had,  and  without  being 
the  avenger.  For  by  a  mysterious  &tality,  Heav- 
en itself  seemed  to  step  in  to  take  out  of  his  hands 
into  its  own  the  damning  thing  he  would  have 
done.  < 

**  It  was  just  between  daybreak  and  sunrise 
of  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  when  they 
were  washing  down  the  decks,  that  a  stupid  Ten- 
erifie  man,  drawing  water  in  the  main-chains,  all 
at  once  shouted^  out,  *  There  she  rq^ls !  there  she 
rolls !  Jesu !  what  a  whale !"  It  was  Moby  Dick. 

"  *Moby  Dick  !*  cried  Don  Sebastian  ;  *  St. 
Dominic !  Sir  sailor,  but  do  whales  have  christ- 
enings 1    Whom  call  you  Moby  Dickl* 

"  A  very  white,  and  famous,  and  most  deadly 
hnmortal  monster,  Don;  but  that. would  be  too 
long  a  stoiy. 

"  *  How  1  how  V  cried  all  the  young  Spaniards, 
crowding. 

"  Nay,  Dons,  Dons — ^nay,  nay !  I  can  not  re- 
hearse that  now.  Let  me  get  more  into  the  air, 
sirs. 

"  *  The  chicha !  the  chicha !'  cried  Don  PeSro ; 
'  our  vigorous  friend  looks  fidnt ;  ^  up  his  empty 
glass!'    . 

"  No  need,  gentlemen ;  one  moment,  and  I  pro- 
ceed. Now,  gentlemen,  so  suddenly  perceiving 
the  snowy  whale  within  fifty  yards  jof  the  ship — 
forgetful  of  the  compact  among  the  crew — ^in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  the  Tenerifte  man  had 
instinctively  and  involuntarily  lifted  his  voices  for 
tl^e  monster,  though  for  some  little  time  past  it 
had  been  plainly  beheld  from  the  three  sullen 
mast-heads.  All  was  now  a  frenzy.  *  The 
White  Whale— the  White  Whale !'  was  the  cry 
from  captain,  matsn,  and  harpooners,  who,  unde- 
terred by  fearful  rumors,  were  all  anxiouf  to  cajJ- 
ture  so  famous  and  precious  a  fish ;  while  the 
dogged  crew  eyed  askance,  and  with  curses,  the 
ap^lling  beauty  of  the  vast  milky  mass,  that  lit 
up  by  a  horizontal  spangling  sun,  shifted  and 
glistened  like  a  living  opal  in  the  blue  morning 
sea.  Gentlemen,  a  strange  fatality  pervad^  the 
whole  career  of  these  events,  as  if  verily  mapped 
out  before  the  world  itself  was  charted.  The  mu- 
tineer was  the  bowsman  of  the  mate,  and  when 
fast  to  a  fish,  it  was  his  duty  to  sit  next  him, 
while  Radney  stood  up  with  his  lafice-in  the 
prow,  and  haul  in  or  slacken  the  line,  at  the  word 
of  conunand.  Moreover,  when  the  four  boats 
were  lowered,  the  mate's  got  the  start ;  and  none 
howled  more  fiercely  with  delight  than  did  St^el- 
kilt,  as  he  strained  at  his  oar.  After  a  stiff  pull, 
their  harpooner  got  fast,  and,  spear  in  hand,  Rad- 
ney sprang  to  the  bow.    He  was  always  a  furionv 


man,  it  seems,  in  a  boat.  And  now-bk  banda^vd 
cry  was,  to  beach  him  on  the  whale's  Copmoat 
back.  Nothing  loath,  his  bowsman  hauled  kua 
up  and  up,  through  a  blinding  foam  that  Uoit 
two  whitenesses  together ;  till  of  a  sodd^  tlw 
boat  struck  as  against  a  sunken  )edge,  and  ke^ 
isf  over,  spilled  out  the.standing  mate.  That  a- 
stant,  as  1^  fcU  on  the  whale's  slippery  back,  tlw 
boat  righted,  and  was  dashed  aside  by  the  aweil, 
while  Radney  was  tossed  over  into  the  sea,  on 
the  other  flajik  of  the  whale.  He  strack  oat 
through  the  spray,  and,  for  an  nstant,  was  dimlj 
seen  through  that  vail,  wildly  seeking  to  removs 
himself  fron  th^  eye  of  Moby  Dick.  But  tbs 
whale  rushed  round  in  a  sudden  maelstrom; 
seized  the  swimmer  between  his  jaws ;  and  rear- 
ing high  up  with  iMm,  plunged  headkmg  a^ain, 
and  went  down. 

'*  Meantime,  at  the  first  tap  of  the  boat*8  bot- 
tom, the  Lakeman  had  slackened  the  line,  so  as 
to  drop  astern  fixmi  the  whirlpool ;  calmly  look- 
ing on,  he  thought  his  own  thoughts.  Bui  a  sod- 
den, terrific,  downward  jerking  of  the  boat,  quick- 
ly brought  his  knife  to  the  line.  He  cut  it ;  and 
the  whale  was  free.  But,  at  some  distance,  Moby 
Dick  rose  again,  with  some  tatters  of  Radney*s 
red  woolen  shirt,  caught  inlhe  teeth  that  had  de- 
stroyed him.  All  four  boats  gave  chase  again ; 
but  the  whale  eluded  them>  and,  finally,  wholly 
disappeared.  • 

**  In  good  time,  the  Town-Ho  reached  her  port 
— a  savage,  solitary  place^where  no  civilized 
creaturo  fesided.  There,  headed  by  the  Lake- 
man,  all  but  five  or  six  of  the  foremast-men  de- 
libera;tely  deserted  among  the  palms ;  eventually, 
as  it  turned  out,  seizing  a  large  double  war-canoe 
of  the  savages,  and  setting  sail  for  som^  other 
harbor. 

"  The  ship*s  company  being  reduced  to  but  a 
^handful,  the  Captain  called  upon  the  Islanders  to 
assist  him  in  the  laborious 'business  of  heaving 
down  the  ship  to  stop  the  leak.  But  to  such  un- 
resting vigilance  over  their  dangerous  allies  was 
this  small  band  of  whites  necessitated,  both  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  so  extreme  was  the  haid 
work  they  underwent,  that  upon  the  vessel  bein|r 
ready  again  for  sea,  they  were  in  such  a  weak- 
ened  condition  that  the  captain  durst  not  pat  off 
with  them  in  so  heavy  a  vessel;  After  taking 
counsel  with  his  officers,  he  anchor^  the  ship  as 
far  oft*  shore. as  possible ;  loaded  and  ran  out  his 
two  cannon  firom  the  bows ;  stacked  his  mntkets 
on  the  poop ;  and  warning  the  Islanders  not  to 
approach  the  ship  at  their  peril,  took  one  man 
with  him,  and  setting  the  sail  of  his  best  whale- 
boat,  steered  straight  before  the  wind  for  Tahiti, 
five  hundred  miles  distant,  to  procure  a  reinforce- 
ment to  his  crew. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  sail,  a  large  canoe 
was  descried,  which  seemed  to  have  touched  at  a 
low  isle  of  corals.  Hb  steered  away  from  it ;  ))';t 
the  savage  craft  bore  down  on  him ;  and  soon  the 
voice  of  Steelkilt  hailed  him  to  heave  to,  or  he 
would  run  him  under  water.  The  captain  pre- 
sented a  pistol.  With  one  foot  on  each  prow  of 
the  yoked  war-canoes,  tbe  Lakeman  Uughed  him 
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to  scorn ;  assving  him  that  if  the  pistol  so  much 
as  clicked  in  the  lock,  he  would  bury  him  in  bub- 
bles and  foam. 

**  *  What  do  you  want  of  me  t'  cried  the  cap- 
tain. 

**  *  Where  are  you  bound  1  and  for  what  are 
you  Iwund  V  demanded  SteeDdlt ;  *  no  lies.' 

*' '  I  am  bound  to  Tahiti  for  more  men.' 

"  *  Very  good.  Let  me  board  you  a  moment — 
I  come  in  peace.'  With  that  he  leaped  from  the 
canoe,  swam  to  the  boat ;  and  climbing  the  gun^ 
wale,  stood  face  to  &ce  with  the  captain. 

**^Crofs  your  aim,  sir ;  throw  back  your  head. 
Now,  repeat  after'me.  As  soon  as  Steelkilt  leaves 
me,  I  swear  to  beach  this  boat  on  yonder,  island, 
and  remain  there  six  days.  If  I  do  not,  may 
Hghtnings  strike  me !' 

*"A  pretty  scholar,'  laughed  the  Lakeman. 
'  Adios,  Senor !'  and  leaping  into  the  sea,*  he 
swam  back  to  his  comrades. 

**  Watching  the  boat  tUl  it  was  &iriy  beadied^ 
and  drawn  up  to  the  roots  of  the  cocoapunt  trees,. 
Steelkilt  made  sail  again,  and  in  due  time  arrived 
at  Tahiti,  his  own  place  of  destination.  There, 
luck  befriended  him ;  two  ships  were  about  to 
aail  for  France,  and  were  providentially  in  want 
of  precisely  that  number  of  men  which  the  sailor 
headed.  They  embarked ;  and  so  forever  got  the 
start  of  their  former  captain,  had  he  been  at  all 
minded  to  work  them  legal  retribution. 

"  Some  ten  days  after  the  French  ships  sailed, 
the  Whalo-boat  arrived,  and  the  captain  was 
Ibrced'to  enlist  some  of  the  more  civilized  Ta- 
hitani,  who  iiad  been  somewhat  used  to  the 
•ea.  Chartering  a  small  native  schooner,  he  re- 
turned wiUi  them  to  his  vessel ;  and  finding  all 
right  there,  again  resumed  his  cruisiqgs. 

"  Where  Steelkilt  now  is,  gentlemen,  none 
know ;  but  upon  the  island  of  Nantucket,  thto 
widow  of  Radney  still  turns  to  the  sea  which  re- 
fuses to  give  up  its  dead ;  still  in  dreams  sees 
the  awful  white  whale  that  destroyed  him 

'*'Are  you  through  1'  s^d  Don  Sebastian, 
quietly. 

*'  I  am,  Don. 

** '  Then  I  entreat  you,  tell  me  if  to  the  best  of 
your  own  convictions,  this  your  story  is,  in  sub- 
stance, really  true!  It  is  so  passing  wonderful! 
Did  you  get  it  irom  an  unquestionable  source  1 
Bear  with  me  if  I  seem  to  jpress.' 

'*  *  Also  bear  with  all  of  us,  sir  sailor ;  for  we 
all  join  in  Don  Sebastian^s  suit,'  cried  the  com- 
pany, with  exceeding  interest. 

*'  Is  there  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Evangelists  in 
the  Golden  Inn,  gentlemen  1 

***Nay,'  said  Don  Sebastian;  *but  I  know  a 
worthy  priest  near  by,  who  will  quickly  pro«cure 
one  for  me.  I  go  for  it ;  but  are  you  well  ad- 
vised ?  this  may  grow  too  serious.* 

"  *  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  bring  the  priest 
also,  Don  r 

"  'Though  there  are  no  Auto^a-Fes  in  Lima 
now,'  said  one  of  the  company  to  another ;  *  I 
fear  our  sailor  friei\d  runs  risk  of  the  archiepis- 
copacy.  Let  us  withdraw  more  out  of  the  moon- 
light.   I  see  no  need  of  this.' 


"  Excuse  me  for  running  after  you,  Don  Se- 
bastian ;  but  may  I  also  beg  that  you  will  be  par- 
ticular in  procuring  the  largest  sized  Evangelists 
you  can 

.  "  *This  is  the  priest ;  he  brings  you  the  Evan- 
gelists,' said  Don  Sebastian,  gravely,  returning 
with  a  tall  and  solemn  figure. 

"Let  me  remove  my  hat.  Now,  venerable 
priest,  fVurther  into  the  light,  and  bold  the  Holy 
Book  before  me  that  I  may  touch  it. 

**  So  help  me  Heaven,  and  on  my  honor,  the 
story  I  have  told  ye,  gentlemen,  is,  in  substance 
and  its  great  items,  true.;  I  know  it  to  be  true ; 
it  happened  on  this  ball ;  I  trod  the  ship ;  I  knew 
the  dfew ;  I  hove  seen  and  talked  with  Steelkilt 
since  the  death  of  Radney." 


MY  NOVEL,  OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 

GLISH  LIFE.* 

Book  VH.-INITIAL  CHAPTER. 

"  Tjy  ^^"^  **  courage  ?"  said  my  uncle  Roland, 

» »  rousing  himself  from  a  reverie  into  which 

he  had  fallen  a(\er  the  Sixth  Book  in  this  bistoiy 

had  been  read  to  our  family  circle. 

"  What  js  courage  ?"  he  repeated  more  earn- 
estly. "  lis  it  insensibility  to  fear  ?  TT^armay 
be  the  mere  accident  of  constitution ;  and,  if  so, 
there  is  no  more  merit  in  being  courageous  than 
in  ^ing  this  table.''  ^  , 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Caxton,  "  for  I  should  not  like  to  con- 
sider myself  a  coward;  yet  I  am  very  sensible 
to  fear  io  all  dangers,  bodily  and  moral." 

*'  La,  Austin,  how  can  you  say  so  ?"  cried  my 
mother,  .firing  up ;  "  was  it  not  only  last  week 
that  you  faced  the  great  bull  that  was  rushing 
after  Blanche  and  the  children?" 

Blanche  at  that  recollection  stole  to  my 
Yather's  chair,' and,  hanging  over  his  shoulder, 
kissed  his  forehead. 

Mr.  Caxton  (sublim^  unmoved  by  these 
flatteries) .—"I  don't  deny  that  I  faced  the  bull, 
but  I  assert  that  I  was  horribly  frightened." 

Roland. — i**Tbe  sense  of  honor  which  con- 
quers fear  is  the  true  courage  of  chivalry :  you 
could  not  run  away  when  others  were  looking  on 
— no  gentleman  could." 

Mb.  Caxton. — "  Fiddledee !  It  was  not  on 
my  gentility  that  I  stood,  Captiin.  I  should 
have  run  fast  enough,  if  it  had  done  any  good. 
I  stood  upon  my  understanding.  As  the  bull 
could  run  faster  than  I  could,  the  only  chance 
of  escape  was  to  make  the  brute  as  frightened 
as  myself."' 

Blanche. — **  Ah,  you  did  not  think  of  that; 
your  only  thought  was  to  save  me  and  the  chil- 
dren."' 

Me.  Caxton. — "Possibly,  my  dear — ^very  pos- 
sibly I  might  have  been  afraid  for  you  too — but 
I  was  very  much  afraid  for  myself.  However, 
luckily  I  had  the  umbrella,  and  I  sprang  it  up  and 
spread  it  forth  in  the  animal's  stupid  eyes,  hurl- 
ing at  him  simultaneously  the  biggest  lines  I 
could  think  of  in  the  First  Chorus  of  the  *  Seven 
against  Thebes.'     I  began  with  Elcdemnas 


*  Continued  from  tbo  Sept«nil)«r  Number. 
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pEDioPLOKTUPos ;  .and  when  I  came  to  the  grand 
bowl  of  lliy  lut  Uft  Ui — the  beast  stood  appalled 
as  at  the  roar  of  a  lion.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
amazed  snort  at  the  Greek.  Then  he  kicked  up 
his  hind  legft,  and  went  bolt  through  the  gap  in 
the  hedge.  Thusj  armed  with  ^Ischylus  and  the 
umbrella,  I  remained  master  of  the  field ;  but 
(continued  Mr.  Caxtdn,  ingenuously),  I  should 
not  like  to  go  through  that  half  minute  again.'' 

"  No  man  would,"  said  the  Captain,  kindly. 
"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  face  a  bull  myself 
even  with  a  bigger  umbrella  than  yours,  and 
even  though  J  had  ^schylus,  and  Homer  to  boot, 
at  my  fingers'  ends." 

Ma.  Caxtoii. — ^^  You  would  not  have  mihded 
if  it  had  been  a  Frenchman  with  a  sword  in  his 
band?" 

Captain. — *'  Of  course  not.  Rather  liked  it 
than  otherwise,"  he  added,  grimly. 

Mr.  Caxton. — "  Yet  many  a  Spanish  matador, 
who  doesn't  care  a  button  for  a  bull,  yrgvdd  take 
to  his  heels  at  the  first  lunge  en  carte  from  a 
Frenchman.  Therefore,  in  fact,  if  courage  be  a 
matter  of  constitution,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  cus- 
tom. We  face  calmly  the  dangers  we  are  habit- 
uated to,  and  recoil  from  those  of  which  we  have 
no  iamiliar  experience.  I  doubt  if  Marshal  Tu- 
renne  himself  would  have  been  quite  at  his  ease 
on  the  tight  rope }  and  a  rope-dancer,  who  seems 
disposed  to  scale  the  heavens  with  Titanic  temer- 
ity, might  possibly  object  to  charge  on  a  cannon." 

Captain  Roland. — "Still,  either  this  is  hot 
,the  courage  I  mean,  or  there  is  another  kind  of 
it.  I  mean  by  courage  that  which  is  the  ospe*" 
cial  force  and  dignity  of  the  human  character, 
without  which  there  is  no  reliance  on  principle, 
no.  constancy  in  virtue— a  something,"  continued 
my.unole,  gallantly,  and  with  a  half  bow  toward 
my  mother,  "  which  your  sex  shares  with  our 
own.  When  the  lover,  for  instance,  clasps  the 
band  of  his  be^othed,  and  says,  *■  Wilt  thou  be 
true  to  me,  in  spite  of  absence  and  time,  in  spite 
of  hasard  and  fortune,  though  my  foes  malign 
jne,  though  thy  friends  may  dissuade  thee,  and 
out  lot  in  life  may  be  rough  and  rude?'  and 
when  the  betrothed  answers,  *  I  will  be  true,' 
dpqs  not  the  lover  trust  to  her  courage  as  well 
as  her  k)ve  ?" 

"Admirably  put,  Roland,"  said  my  father. 
"  But  apropos  of  what  do  you  puzzle  us  with 
these  queries  on  courage  ?" 

Captain  Roland  (with  a  slight  blush). — "I 
was  led  to  the  inquiry  (though,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  frivolous  to  take  so  much  thought  of  what, 
BO  doubt,  costs  Pisistratus  so  little),  by  the  last 
chapters  in  my  nephew's  story.  I  see  this  po<ir 
boy,  Leonard,  alone  with  his  fallen  tropes  (though 
very  irralionai  they  were),  and  his  sense  of  shame. 
And  I  read  his  heart,  I  dare  say,  better  than  Pi- 
sbtratus  does,  for  I  could  feel  like  that  boy  if  I 
had  been  in  the  same  position ;  and,  conjecturing 
what  he  and  thousands  like  him  must  go  through, 
I  asked  myself,  *  What  can  save  him  and  them?' 
I  answered,  as  a  soldier  would  answer,  *  Courage  I' 
Very  well.   But  pray,  Austin,  what  is  courage  ?" 


Ma.  Caxton  (prudently  backing  out  of  a  re- 
ply).— ''^  Papa  I  Brother,  since  you  have  just 
complimented  the  ladies  on  that  quality,  you  had 
better  address  your  question  to  them." 

Blanche  here  leant  both  hands  on  my  father's 
chair,  and  said,  looking  down  at  first  bashfully, 
but  afterward  warming  with  the  subject,  "Do 
you  not  think,  sir,  that  little  Helen  has  already 
suggested,  if  not  what  is  courage,  what  at  least 
is  the  real  essence  of  all  courage  that  endures 
and'  conquegrs,  that  ennobles,  and  hallows,  and 
redeems?  Js  it  not  Patisnoe,  father? — and 
that  is  why  we  women  have  a  courage  of  our 
own.  Patience  does  not  afieot  to  be  superior  to 
fear,  bat  at  least  it  never  admits  despair." 

PisisTiLATus.— ^'  ELiss  me,  my  Blanche,  for  yon 
have  come  near  to  the  truth  .which  perplexed  the 
soldier  and  puzzled  the  sage." 

Ma.  Caxton  (tartly).^"  If  yoa  mean  me  by 
the  sage,  I  was  not  poxzled  at  all.  Heavea 
knows  you  do  right  to  inculcate  patience— it  is 
a  virtue  very  much  required  in  your  readers. 
Nevertheless,"  added  my  lather,  softening  with 
the  enjoyment  of  his  joke — "  navertbelesa, 
Blanche  and  Helen  are  quite  right.  Patienoo 
is  the  courage  of  the  conqueror;  it  is  the  virtue, 
par  excellence,  of  Man  against  Destiny— >of  the 
One  against  the.  World,  and  of  the  Soul  against 
Matter.  Therefore  this  is  the  courage  of  the 
Gospel  I  and  its  importance,  in  a  social  view — 
its  importance  to  nuoes  and  institutions— -can 
not  be  too  earnestly  included.  What  is  it  that 
distinguishes  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  all  other 
branches  of  the  human  faipily,  peoples  deserts 
with  his  children,  and  consigns  to  them  the 
heritage  of  rfsing  worlds  ?  What  but  his  facul- 
ty to  brave,  to  snfier,  to-  endure— the  patience 
that  resists  firmly,  and  innovates  slowly.  Com- 
pare him  vrith  the  Frenchman.  The^Frenchmaa 
has  plenty  of  valor — that  there  ii  no  denjring; 
but  as  for  fortitude,  he  has  not  enough  to  cover 
the  point  of  a  pin.  He  is  ready  to  rush  out  of 
the  world  if  he  is  ^it  by  a  flea." 

Captain  RoIand. — "  There  was  a  case  in  the 
papers  the  other  day,  Austin,  of  a  Frenchman 
who  actually  did  destroy  himself  becau^  he  was 
so  teased  by  the  little  creatures  you  speak  of. 
He  left  a  paper  on  his  table,  saying  that  *  life 
was  not  worth  having  at  the  price  of  such  tor- 
ments.'"* 

Mr.  Caxton  (solemnly). — "Sir,  their  whole 
political  history,  -since  the  great  meeting  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  has  been  'tlie  history  of  men  who 
would  rather  go  to  the  devil  than  be  bit  by  a 
flea.  It  is  the  record  of  human  impatience,  that 
seeks  to  force  time,  and  expects  to  grow  forests 
from  the  spawn  of  a  mushroom.     Wherefore, 


*  Fact.  In  a  work  by  M.  Gibsst,  a  celebrated  French 
phTsician,  on  diseaaes  of  the  akin,  he  atates  that  that 
minijte  tronbleBOBne  kind  of  rash,  known  by  the  name  of 
prvrigOf  thoogh  not  dangerous  in  itaelf,  haa  often  drlTcai 
the  inditidnal  afflicted  by  it  to-«uicide.  I  beliere  that 
our  more  varying  climate,  land  our  more  heating  drinks 
and  aliments,  render  the  akin  complaint  more  common  in 
England  than  in  Franee,  yet  I  dmbt  if  any  English  phy- 
sician oonld  state  tllat  it  had  evar  driven  one  of  his  Em- 
gUth  patients  to  anicide. 
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ntnoing  through  all  eartremea  of  constitatioDal 
experiment,  when  they  are  nearest  to  democracy 
they  are  next  door  lo  a  despot ;  and  all  they  have 
really  done  is  to  destroy  whatever  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  every  tolerahle  government.  A 
constitational  monarchy  can  not  exist  without 
aristooraoy,  nor  a  healthful  repuhlio  endure  with 
oonroption  of  manners.  The  cry  of  Equality  is 
inoompatible'with  Civilisation,  which,  of  neces- 
sity, oon^raatspoverty  with  wealth,  and,  in  short, 
whether  it  be  an  emperor  or  a  mob  that  is  to  rule, 
Force  is  the  sole  hope  of  order,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  but  an  army. 

**  Impress,  O  Pisistratus  I  impress  the  vake  of 
patienoe  as  regards  ipan  and  men.  You  touch 
there  on  the  kernel  of  the  social  system — the 
secret  that  fortifies  the  individual  and  disdtplines 
the  millieo.  I  eare  not,  for  my  part,  if  you  are 
tedious  so  long  as  you  are  earnest.  Be  minute 
and  detailed.  Let  the  real  human  life,  ijn  its 
war  with  Ciroumstaooe,  stand  out.  Never  mind 
if  one  can  read  yon  bat  slowly — better  chance 
of  being  leas  qiuckly  forgotten.  Patience,  pa- 
tienoe I  By  the  soul  of  Epictetos,  your  xeaders 
shall  set  yoo  an  example  1" 

CHAPTBB  IL 

LioNAKD  had  written  twioe  to  Mrs.  Fairfield, 
twioe  to  Riceabocoa,  and  once  to  Jdr.  Dale ;  and 
the  pear  proud  boy  could  not  bear  to  betray  his 
humiliation.  He  wrote  with  as  cheerful  spirits 
—as  if  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  prospects. 
He  said  that  he  wbs  well  employed,  in  the 
midst  of  books,  and  that  he  hikL  (bund  kind 
friends.  Then  he  turned  from  himself  to  write 
ftbout  those  whom  he  addressed,  and' the  afiurs 
■and  interests  of  the  quiet  world  wherein  they 
lived.  He  did  not  give  his  own  address,  nor 
that  of  Mr.  Priekett.  He  dated  his  letters 
irom  a  small  cofiee-house  near  the  bookseller, 
to  which  he  oocaaionally  went  for  his  simple 
meals.  He  had  a  motive  in  this.  He  did  not 
desire  to  be  found  out.  Mr.  i)ale  replied  for 
himself  and  for  Mrs.  Fairfield,  to  the  epistles 
addressed  to  these  tvro.  Ricoabooca  wrote  also. 
Nothing  ooold  be  more  kind  than  the  replies  of 
both.  They  oame  to  Leotard  in  a  very  dark 
period  in  his  life,  and  they  strengthened  him  in 
the  noiseless  battle  with  despair. 

If  there  be  a  good  in  the  world  that  we  do 
without  knowing  it,  without  conjectoring  the 
efieot  it  may  have  upon  a  human  soul,  it  is  when 
we  show  kindness  to  the  young  in  the  first  bar- 
ven  footpath  up  the  mountain  <^life. 

Leonardos  face  resumed  its  serenity  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  emplojrer ;  but  he  did  not 
recover  his  boyish  ingenuous  frmnkness.  The 
under-currents  flowed  again  pure  from  the  turbid 
soil  and  the  splintered  fragments  uptorn  firom 
the  deep ;  but  they  were  still  too  strong  and 
too  rapid  to  allow  transparenoy  to  tba  surface. 
And  now  he  stood  in  the  sublime  world  of  books, 
still  and  earnest  as  a  seer  who  invokes  the  dead. 
And  thus,  face  to  face  with  knowledge,  hourly 
he  discovered  how  little  he  knew.    Mr.  Priokett 


lent  him  such  works  as  be  selected  and  asked 
to  take  home  with  him.  He  spent  whole  nights 
in  reading ;  and  no  longer  desiiltorily.  He  read 
no  more  poetry,  no  more  Lives  ^f  Poets.  He 
read  what  poets  must  read  if  they  desire  to  be 
great — Sapere  principium  ttfon$ — strict  reason- 
ings on  the  human  mind ;  the  relations  between 
motive  and  conduct,  thought  and  action;  the 
grave  and  solenm  truths  of  the  past  world ;  an- 
tiquities, history,  philosophy.  He  was  taken 
out  of  himself.  He  was  carried  along  the  ocean 
of  the  universe.  In  that  ocean,  0  seeker,  study 
the  law  of  the  tides ;  and  seeing  Cbauoe  np where 
— Thought  presiding  over  all — Fate,  that  dread 
phantom,  shall  vanish  from  creation,  and  Provi- 
deaoe  alone  be  visiBle  in  haaven  and  on  earth ! 


CHAPTSB  IIL 

Thxkb  was  to  be  a  considerable  book-fale  at 
a  country  bouse  one  day's  journey  from  London, 
Mr.  Prickett  meant^to  have  attended  it  on  hif 
own  behalf,  and  that  of  several  gentlemen  whp 
had  given  him  commissions  for  purchase ;  bu^ 
on  the  morning  fixed  for  his  departure,  he  was 
seixed  with  a  sevece  return  of  his  old  foe,  the 
rheumatism.  He  requested  Leonard  to  attend 
instead  of  himself.  Leonard  went,  and  was  ab- 
sent for  the  three  day^  during  which  the  sale 
lasted.  He  returned  late  in  the  evening,  and 
went'  at  once  to  Mr.  Prickett's  house.  The 
shop  was  closed;  he  knocked  at  the  private 
entrance;  a  strange  person  opened  the  door  to 
him,  and  in  reply  to  his  question  if  Mr.  Prickett 
was  at  home^  said  with  a  long  and  funereal  faoa 
— "  Young  man,  Mr.  Prickett  senior  has  gone 
to  his  long  home,  but  Mr.  Richard  Prickett  will 
see  you." 

At  this  moment  a  very  grave-looking  man, 
with  lank  hair,  looked  forth  from  the  side-door 
oommunioating  between  the  shop  and  the  paa- 
sage;  and  then  stepped  forward — "Come  in, 
air ;  you  are  my  late  noole's  assistant,  Mr.  Fair- 
field, I  suppose  ?" 

"  Your  late  uncle  I  Heavens,  sir,  do  I  «n- 
derstand  aright— can  Mr.  Priokett  be  dead  sinoe 
I  left  London?" 

'*  Died,  sir,  suddenly  last  night.  It  was  an 
afiaction  of  the  heart ;  the  doctor  thinks  the 
rheumatism  attacked  that  organ.  He  had  small 
time  to  provide  for  his  departure,  and  his  ac- 
count books  seem  in  sad  disorder:  I  am, his 
nephew  and  executor." 

Leonard  had  now  followed  the  nephew  into 
the  shop.  There,  still  burned  the  gas  lanap. 
The  place  seemed  more  dingy  and  cavemoos 
than  before.  Death  alwaya  makes  its  pr«ence 
felt  in  the  house  it  visits. 

Leonard  was  greatly  afiected— 4Mid  yet  more, 
perhaps,  by  the  utter  want  of  feeling  which  the 
nephew  exhibited.  In  feet,  the  deceased  had 
not  been  on  friendly  terms  with  this  person,  his 
nearest  relative  and  heir-at-law,  who  was  also 
a  hookseller. 

"  Yon  were  engaged  but  by  the  week  I  find, 
yonng  man,  on  reference  to  my  late  ancle's 
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papers.  He  gave  you  a  XI  a  week — a  mon- 
•trous  sum !  I  shall  not  require  your  services 
any  further.  I  shall  roove  tbeqe  books  to  my 
own  house.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  send 
me  a  list  of  those  you  bought  at  the  sale,  ahd 
your  account  of  traveling  expenses,  &c.  What 
may  be  due  to  you  shall  be  sent  to  your  ad- 
dress.   Good  evening." 

Leonard  went  home,  shocked  and  saddened 
at  the  sudden  death  of  his  kbd  employer.  He 
did  not  think  much  pf  himself  that  night;  but, 
when  he  rose  the  next  day,  he  suddenly  felt 
that  the  world  of  London  lay  before  him,  with- 
out a  friend,  without  a  calling,  without  an  ooou- 
patio»  for  bread. 

This  time  it  was  no  fancied  sorrow,  no  poetic 
dream  disappointed.  Before  him,  gaunt  and 
palpable,  stood  Famine. 

Escape  I^res.  Back  to  the  village ;  his  moth^ 
er's  cottage;  the  exile's  garden;  the  radishes 
and  the  fount.  Why  could  he  not  escape  ?  Ask 
why  civilization  can  not  escape  its  ills  and  fly 
back-  to  the  wilds  and  the  wfgwam  ? 

Leonard  could  not  have  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage, even  if  the  Famine  that  faced  had  -already 
seized  him  with  her  skeleton  hand.  London 
releases  not  so  readily  her  fated  stepsons. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Ons  day  three  persons  were  standing  before 
an  old  book-stall  in  a  passage  leading  from 
Oxford-street  into  Tottdnham-court-road.  Two 
were  gentlemen;  the  third,  of  the  class  atad 
appearance  of  those  who  more  habitually  halt 
at  old  book-stalls. 

"  Look,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  the 
other,  "I  have  discovered  here  what  I  have 
searched  for  in  vain  for  the  last  ten  years — the 
Horace  of  1580,  the  Horace  of  the  Forty  Com- 
mentators— a  perfect  treasury  of  learning,  and 
marked  only  fourteen  shillings!" 

**  Hush,  Norreys,"  said  the  other,  "  and  ob- 
serve what  is  yet  more  worth  your  study ;"  an^ 
he  pointed  to  the  third  bystander,  whose  face, 
'■harp  and  attenuated,  was  bent  with  an  absorb- 
ed, and  as  it  were,  with  a  hungering  attention 
over  an  old  worm-eaten  volume. 

*^What  is  the  book,  my  lord?"  whispered 
Mr*  Norreys. 

His  companion  smiled,  and  replied  by  another 
question, "  What  is  the  man  who  reads  the  book  ?" 

Mr.  Norreys  moved  a  few  paces,  and  looked 
over  the  student's  shoulder.  '*  Preston's  trans- 
latioa  of  BoBTHnra,  T/u  Conaolatiom  of  Phi- 
lotopky^^^  he  said,  coming  baek  to  his  friend. 

**  He  looks  as  if  he  wanted  all  the  consolations 
Philosophy  can  give  him,  poor  boy." 

At  this  moment  a  fourth  passenger  paused  at 
the  book-stall,  and,  recognizing  the  pale  student, 
placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  ahd  said,  **  Aha, 
young  sir,  we  .meet  again.  'So  poor  Prickett  is 
dead.  But  you  are  still  haunted  by  associations. 
Books — books — ^magnets  to  which  all  iron  minds 
move  insensibly.  What  is  this?  Bokthius! 
Ah,  a  book  written  in  prison,  but  a  little  time 


before  the  advent  of  the  only  philoeopher  who 
solves  to  the  simplest  understanding  every  mys* 
teryofJife— " 

''And  that  philosopher?" 

''Is  Death!"  said  Mr.  Bnrley.  "Hov^  can 
you  be  dull  enough  to  ask?  Poor  Boethius, 
rich,  nobly  bom,  a  consul,  his  sons  consuls — ^the 
world  one  smile  to  the  Last  Philosopher  of 
Rome.  Then  suddenly,  against  this  type  of  the 
old  world's  departing  wisdom,  stands  frowning 
the  new  world's  grim  genius,  force — Theodorio 
the  Ostrogoth  condemning  Boethius  the  School- 
man ;  and  Boethius,  in  his  Pavian  dungeon,  hold- 
ing a  dialogue  with  the  shade  of  Athenian  Phi- 
losopl\y.  It  is  the  finest  picture  upon  which 
lingers  the  glimmering  of  the  Western  golden 
day,  b'efore  night  rushes  over  time," 

"And,"  said  Mr.  Nonceys  abruptly,  "Boethiua 
comes  back  to  us  with  the  faint  gleam  of  return- 
ing light,  translated  by  Alfred  the  Great.  And, 
again,  as  the  sun  of  knowledge  bursts  forth  in 
all  its  splendor,  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Boethius 
influences  us  as  we  stand  in  this  passage ;  and 
that  is  the  best  of  all  the  Consolations  of  Pbiloe- 
ophy— eh,  Mr.  Burley  ?" 

Mr.  Burley  turned  and  bowed. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other ;  yon  could 
not  see  a  greater  contrast.  Mr.  Burley,  his  gay 
green  dress  already  shabby  and  soiled,  With  a  rent 
in  the  skirts,  and  his  face  speaking  of  habitual 
night-cups.  Mr.  Norreys,  neat  and  somewhat 
precise  in  dress,  with  firm  lean  figure,  and  quiet, 
collected,  vigorous  energy  in  his  eye  and  aspect. 

''IV'  replied  Mr.  Burley,  "a  poor  deVil  like 
me  may  argue  with  a  j^entleman  who  may 
command  his  own  price  with  the  booksellers,  1 
should  say  it  i^  no  consolation  at  all  Mr.  Nor- 
reys. And  I  should  like  to  see  any  man  of 
sense  accept  the  condition  of  Boethius  in  hit 
prison,  with  some  strangler  or  headsman  wait- 
ing behind  the  door,  upon  the  promised  proviso 
that  he  should  be  translated,  centuries  afterward, 
by  Kings  and  Queens,  and  help  indirectly  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  Northern  barbarians,  bab- 
bling about  him  in  an  alley,  jostled  by  passers^ 
by  who  never  heard  the  name  of  Boethius,  and 
who  don't  care  a  fig  for  philosophy.  Your  serv- 
ant, sir — ^young  man,  come  and  talk." 

Burley  hooked  hts  arm  within  Leonard's,  and 
led  the  boy -passively  away. 

"  That  is  A  clever  man,"  said  Harley  L'Es- 
trange.  "  But  I  am  sorry  to  see  yon  young 
student,  with  his  bright,  earnest  eyes,  and  his 
lip  that  has  the  quiver  of  passion  and  enthusi- 
asm, leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  guide  who  seems 
disenchanted  of  all  that  gives  purpose  to  learn- 
ing, and  links  philosophy  with  use  to  the  world. 
Who,  and  what  is  this  clever  man  whom  you 
call  Burley  ?'» 

"  A*man  who  might  have  been  famous,  if  he 
had  condescended  to  be^  respectable !  The  boy 
listening  to  us  both  so  attentively  interested  nu 
too-— i  should  like  to  have  the  making  of  him. 
But  I  must  buy  this  Horace." 

The  shopman,  lurking  within  his  hole  like  a 
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spider  for  flies,  was  now  called  ont.  And  when 
Mr.  Norreys  had  bought  the  Horace,  and  given 
an  address  where  to  send  it,  Harley  asked  the 
shopman  if  he  knew  the  young  man  who  had 
been  reading  Boethios. 

"Only  by  sight.  He  has  come  here  every 
day  the  last  week,  and  spends  hoars  at  the  stall. 
When  once  he  fastens  on  a  book,  he  reads  it 
through." 

"And  never  buys?"  said  Mr.  Norreys. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  shopman,  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  ^^hey  who  buy  seldom  read.  The  poor 
boy  pays  me  two-pence  a  day  to  read  as  long  as 
he  pleases.    I  would  not  take  it,  but  he  is  proud." 

"  I  have  known  men  amass  great  learning  in 
that  way,"  said  Mr.  Norreys.  "  Yes,  I  should 
like  to  have  that  boy  in  my  hands.  And  now, 
my  lord,  I  am  at  your  service,  and  we  shall  go 
to  the  studio  of  your  artist." 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  on  toward  one  of 
the  streets  out  of  Fitzroy-square. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Harley  L'Estrange 
was  in  4iis  element,  seated  carelessly  on  a  deal 
table,  smoking  his  cigar,  and  discussing  art  with 
the  gusto  of  a  man  who  honestly  loved,  and  the 
tast  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  it.  The 
young  artist,  in  his  dressing  robe,  adding  slow 
touch  upon  touch,  paused  often  to  listen  the 
better.  And  Henry  Norreys,  enjoying  the  brief 
respite  from  a  life  of  great  Jabor,  was  gladly  re- 
minded of  idle  hours  under  rosy  skies  j  for  these 
three  men  had  formed  theif  friendship  in  Italy, 
where  the  bands  of  friendship  are  woven  by  the 
bands  of  the  Graces. 


CHAPTBR  V. 

Lkonaed  and  Mr.  Burley  walked  on  into  the 
suburbs  round  the  no^b  road  from  London,  and 
Mr.  Burley  offered  to  find  literary  employment 
for  Leona^ — an  offer  eagerly  accepted. 

Then  they  went  into  a  public  house  by  the 
wayside.  Burley  demanded  a  private  room, 
called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  sind  placing  these 
implements  before  Leonard,  said,  "  Writi  what 
you  please,  in  prose,  five  sheets  of  letter  paper, 
twenty-two  lines  to  a  page  neither  more  nor  less.' ' 

"I  can  not  write  so." 

"Tut,  'tis  for  bread," 

The  boy's  face  crimsoned. 

"I  must  forget  that,"  said  he. 

"There  is  an  arbor  in  the  garden  under  a 
w/seping  ash,"  returned  Burley.  "Go  there, 
and  fancy  yourself  in  Arcadia." 

Leonard  was  too  pleased  to  obey.  He  found 
ont  the  little  arbor  at  one  end  of  a  deserted 
bowling-green.  All  was  still — the  hedgerow 
shut  out  the  sight  of  the  inn.  The  son  lay  warm 
on  the  grass,  and  glinted  pleasantly  through  the 
leaves  of  the  ash.  And  Leonard  there  wrote 
the  first  essay  from  his  band  as  Author  by  pro- 
fession. What  was  it  that  he  wrote?  His 
dreamy  impre^ions  of  London  ?  an  anathema 
on  its  streets,  and  its  hearts  of  stone  ?  murmurs 
against  poverty  ?  dark  elegies  on  fate  ? 

Oh,  no!  little  knowest  thou  true  genius  if 
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thou  askest  such  questions,  or  thinkest  that 
there,  under  the  weeping  ash,  the  taskwork  for 
bread  w*as  remembered;  or  that  the  sunbeam 
glinted  but  over  the  practical  world,  which, 
vulgar  and  sordid,  lay  around.  Leonard  wrote 
a  fairy  tale— one  of  the  loveliest  you  can  con- 
ceive, with  a  delicate  touch  of  playful  humor — 
in  a  style  all  flowered  over  with  happy  fancies. 
He  smiled  as  he  wrote  the  last  word— he  was 
happy.  In  rather  more  than  an  hour  Mr.  Bur- 
ley came  to  him,  and  found  him  with  that  smile 
on  his  lips. 

Mr.  Burley  had  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water 
in  his  hand  ;'  it  was  his  third.  He  too  smiled*- 
he  too  looked  happy.  He  read  the  paper  aloud, 
and  well.  He  was  very  complimentary.  "  You 
will  do  1"  said  he,  clapping  Leonard  on  the  back. 
"  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  catch  my  one^jred 
perch."  Then  he  folded  up  the  MS.,  scribbled 
off  a  note,  put  the  whole  in  one  envelope — and 
they  returned  to  London. 

MV.  Burley  disappeared  within  a  dingy  office 
nealr  Fle^t-street,  on  which  was  inscribed— "Of- 
fice of  the  .BeeAive,"  and  soon  came  forth  with  a 
golden,  sovereign  ia  his  hand — ^Leonard's  first- 
fruits^.  Leonard  thought  Peru  lay  before  him. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Burley  to  that  gentljB- 
mAn's  lodging  in  Maida  Hill.  The  wslUc  had 
been  very  long ;  Leonard  was  not  fatigued.  He 
listened  with  a  livelier  attention  than  before  to 
Burley's  talk.  And  when  they  reached  the 
apartntents  of  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Burley  sent  to 
the  cookshop,  and  their  joint  supper  was  taken 
out  of  the  golden  sovereign,  Leonard  felt  proud, 
and  /or  the  first  time  for  weeks  he  laughed  the 
heart's  laugh.  The  two  writers  grew  more 
and  more  intimate  and  cordial.  And  there  was 
a  vast  deal  in  Burley  by  which  any  young  man 
might  be  made  the  wiser.  There  was  no  ap^ 
parent  evidence  of  poverty  in  the  apartment — 
clean,  new,  well,  furnished ;  but  all  things  in  the 
most  horrible  litter — all  speaking  of  the  huge 
literary  sloven.  ' 

For  several  days  Leonard  almost  lived  in  those 
rooms.  He  wrote  eontinuously — save  when  Bur- 
ley's  conversation  fascinated  him  into  idleness. 
Nay,  it  was  not  idleness — his  knowledge  grew 
larger  as  he  listened ;  but  the  cynicism  of  the 
talker  begiem  slowly  to  work  iu  way.  That 
cynicism  in  which  there  was  no  faith,  no  hope, 
no  vivifying  breath  from  Glory — from  Religion. 
The  oynicismrof  the  Epicurean,  mere  degraded 
in  bis  style  than  ever  was  Diogenes  in  his  tub ; 
and  yet  presented  with  fuch  ease  and  such  elo- 
quence— ^with  such  art  and  such  mirth — so  adorn- 
ed with  illustration  and  anecdote,  so  unconscious 
of  debasement. 

Strange  and  dread  philosophy — that  made  it 
a  iQitxim  to  squander  the  gifts  of  mind  on  the 
mere  care  for  matter,  and  fit  the  soul  to  live  but 
as  from  day  to  day,  with  its  scornful  cry,  "  A  fig 
for  immortality  and  laurels!"  An  author  for 
bread  1  Oh,  miserable  calling  I  was  there  some- 
thing grand  and  holy,  «fter  all,  even  in  Chatter- 
ton's  despair  I 
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looked  at  the  alovenljr,  porposeless  man,  and 
said  aload— *^  Tnie }  knowledge  is  mat  power.'* 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Bujley,  drily— "the 
weakest  thing  in  the  world." 

"Knowledge  is  power,"  mattered  Randal 
Leslie,  as,  with  a  smile  on  his  lip,  be  drove 
from  the  door. 

Not  many  days  after  thi9  last  interview  there 
appeared  a  short  pamphlet;  anonymous,  but 
one  which  made  a  great  impression  on  the  town. 
It  was  on  the  subject  discussed  between  Randal 
and  Burley.  It  was  quoted  at  great  length  in 
the  newspapers.  And  Burley  started  to  his 
feet  one  morning,  apd  exohumed,  "My  own 
thoughts  1  my  very  words !  Who  the  deyil  is 
this  pamphleteer  ?" 

Leonard  took  the  newspaper  from  Barlty's 
hand.  The  most  flattering  encomiums  preceded 
the  extracts,  and  the  extracts  were  as  stered- 
types  of  Barley's  talk. 

"Can  you  doubt  the  author?"  cried  Leonard, 
in  deep  disgust  and  ingenuous  scorn.  "The 
young  man  who  came  to  steal  your  brains,  and 
turn  your  knowledge — "      , 

"Into  power,"  intermpted  Burley,  with  % 
laugh,  but  it  was  a  laugh  of  pain.  "  Well,  this  was 
very  mean ;  I  shall  tell  him  so  when  he  comes." 

"  He  will  come  no  more,"  said  Leonard.  Nor 
did  Randal  come  aigain.  But  he  sent  Mr.  Bur- 
ley a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  with  «  polite  note, 
saying,  with  candid  but  careless  acknowledg- 
ment, that  "  he  had  profited  much  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ley's hints  and  remarks." 

And  now  it  was  in  all  the  papers,  that  the 
pamphlet  which  had  made  so  great  a  noise  was 
by  a'  yery  young  man,  Mr.  Apdley  Egerton's 
relation,  and  high  hopes  were  expressed  of  the 
future  career  of  Mr.  Randal  Leslie. 

Burley  still  attempted  to  laugh,  and  still  his 
pain  was  visible.  Leonard  most  cordially  de- 
spised and  hated  Randal  Leslie,  and  his  heart 
moved  to  Burley  with  noble  but  perilous  com- 
passion. In  bis  desire  to  soothe  and  comfort  the 
roan  whom  he  deemed  cheated  out  of  fame,  he 
forgot  the  caution  he  had  hitherto  imposed  on 
himself,  and  yielded  more  and  more  to  the  charm 
of  that  wasted  intellect.  He  accompanied  Bar- 
ley now  where  he  went  to  spend  his  evenings, 
and  more  and  more— though  gradually,  and  with 
many  a  recoil  and  self-rebuke — ^there  crept  over 
him  the  cynic's  contempt  fof  glory,  and  miser- 
able philosophy  of  debased  content. 

Randal  had  risen  into  grave  xepute  upon  the 
strength  of  Barley's  knowledge.  But,  had  Bur- 
ley written  the  pamphlet,  would  the  same  repute 
have  attended  Atm  ?  Certainly  riot.  Randal  Les- 
lie brought  to  that  knowledge  qualities  all  his 
own — a  style  simple,  strong,  and  logical ;  &  cer- 
tain tone  of  good  society,  and  allusions  to  men 
and  to  parties  that  showed  his  connection  with 
a  cabinet  minister,  and  proved  that  he  had  profit- 
ed no  less  by  Egerton's  talk  than  Burley's. 

Had  Burley  written  the  pamphlet,  it  would 
have  showed  more  genius,  it  would  have  had 
humor  and  wit,  but  have  been  so  full  of  whims 


and  quips,  sins  against  taste,  and  defects  in  earn- 
estness, that  it  would  have  failed  to  create  any 
serious  sensation.  Here,  then,  there  was  some- 
thing else  besides  knowledge,  ^y  which  knowl- 
edge became  power.  Knowledge  must  not 
smell  of  the  brandy  bottle. 

Randal  .Leslie  might  be  mean  in  his  plagiar- 
ism, but  he  turned  the  useless  into  use.  And  so 
lar  he  was  original. 

But  one's  admiration,  after  all,  rests  where 
Leonard's  rested — with  the  poor,  shabby,  riot- 
ous, lawless,  big  iallen  odas. 

Burley  took  himself  off*  to  the  Brent,  and  fished 
again  for  the  one-eyed  perch.  Leonard  accom- 
panied him.  His  feelings  were  indeed  different 
from  what  they  had  beeivwhen  he  had  reclined 
under  the  old  tree,  and  talked  with  Helen  of  the 
future.  But  it  was  almost  pathetic  to  see  how 
Barley's  nature  seemed  to  alter,  as  he  strayed 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  and  talked  of  his 
own  boyhdod.  The  man  then  seemed  restored 
to  something  of  the  innoeence  of  the  chikL  He 
oared,  in  truth,  little  ibr  the  perch,  which  con- 
tinued intractable,  bu^  hQ  enjoyed  the  air  and 
the  sky,  the  rustling  grass  and  the  murmuring 
waters.  These  excursions  to  the  haunts  of  youth 
seemed  to  rebaptize  him,  and  then  his  eloquence 
took  a  pastorid  character,  and  Izaak  Walton 
himself  would  hf^ve  loved  to  hear  him.  But  as 
be  got  bac^  into  the  smoke  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  gas  kimps  made  him  forget  the  ruddy 
sunset,  and  the  soft  evening  star,  the  gross  hab- 
its reassumed  their  sway ;  and  on  he  went  with 
his  swaggering,  reckless  step  to  the  orgies  in 
which  bis  abused  intellect  flamed  fb]rtb,  and  then 
sank  into'  the  socket  quenched  and  riiyless. 


CHAPTKR  VIIL 
Hkuxr  was  seized  with  profound  and  anxious 
sadness.  Leonard  had  been  three  or  four  times 
to  see  her,  and  each,  lime  she  saw  a  change  in 
him  that  excited  all  her  fears.  He  seemed,  it  is 
true,  more  shrewd,  more  worldly-wise,  more 
fitted,  it  might  be,  for  coarse  daily  life ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  freshness  and  glory  of  his 
youth  were  waning  slowly.  His  aspirings 
drooped  earthward.  He  bad  not  mastered  the 
Practical,  and  moulded  its  uses  with  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Spiritual  Architect,  sA  the  Ideal 
Builder :  the  Practical  was  overpowering  him- 
self. She  grew  pale  when  he  talked  of  Burley, 
and  shuddered,  poor  little  Helen  1  when  she 
found  be  was  daily  and  almost  nightly  in  a  com- 
panionship which,  with  her  native  honest  pru- 
dence, she  saw  so  unsuited  to  strengthen  him  in 
his  struggles,  and  aid  him  against, temptatiop. 
She  almost  groaned  when,  pressing  him  as  to 
his  pecuniary  means,  sbe  found  his  old  terror  of 
debt  seemed  fading  away,  and  the  solid  health- 
ful principles  he  had  taken  from  his  village  were 
loosening  (ast.  Under  all,  it  is  true,  there  was 
what  a  wiser  and  older  person  than  Helen  would 
have  hailed  as  the  redeeming  promise.  But  that 
something  was  ^rtf/*— a  sublime  grief  in  his  own 
sense  of  falling — in  his  own  impotence  against 
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the  Fate  he  had  provoked  and  coveted.  The 
sublimity  of  that  grief  Helen  could  not  detect : 
the  saw  only  that  it  wat  grief,  and  she  grieved 
with  it,  letting  it  excuse  every  fault — ^making 
her  more  anxious  to  comfort,  in  order  that  she 
might  save.  Even  from  the  first,  when  Leonard 
had  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Helen,  why  did  you  ever 
leave  me  ?"  she  httA  revolved  the  idea  of  return 
to  him ;  and  when  in  the  boy's  last  visit  he  told 
her  that  Buriey,  persecuted  by  duns,  was  about 
to  fly  from  his  present  lodgings,  and  take  his 
abode  with  Leonard  in  the  room  she  had  left 
vacant,  all  doubt  was  over.  She  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  sufety  and  shelter  of  the  home  as- 
sured her.  She  resolved  to  come  back  and  share 
Leonard's  penury  and  struggles,  and  save  the 
old  room,  wherein  she  had  prayed  for  him,  from 
the  tempter's  dangerous  presence.  Should  she 
burden  him?  No;  she  had  assisted  her  fhther 
by  many  little  female  arts  in  needle  and  fancy 
work.  She  had  improved  herself  in  these  dur- 
ing her  sojourn  with  Miss  Starke.  She  could 
bring  her  share  to  the  common  stock.  Possess- 
ed with  this  idea,  she  determined  to  realize  it 
before  the  day  on  which  Leonard  had  told  her , 
Bnrley  was  to  move  his  quarters.  Accordingly 
she  rose  very  early  one  morning ;  she  wrote  a 
pretty  and  grateful  note  to  Miss  Starke,  who  was 
fast  asleep,  left  it  on  the  table,  and  before  any 
one  was  astir,  stole  from  the  house,  her  little 
bundle  on  her  arm.  She  lingered  an  instant  at 
the  garden-gate,  with  a  remorseful  sentiment — 
a  feeling  that  she  h&d  ill-repaid  the  cold  and 
prim  protection  that  Miss  Starke  had  shown 
her.  But  sisteriylove  carried  all  before  it.  She 
closed  U^e  gate  with  a  sigh,  and  went  on. 

She  arrived  at  the  lodging-house  before  Leon- 
ard was  up,  took  possession  of  her  old  chamber, 
and,  presenting  herself  to  Leonard  as  he  was 
about  to  go  forth,  said  (story-teller  that  she  was) 
• — '*I  am  sent  away,  brother,  and  I  h&ve  come  to 
you  to  take  care  of  me.  Do  not  let  us  part  again. 
But  you  must  be  rery  cheerful  and  very  happy, 
or  I  shall  think  that  I  am  sadly  in  your  way." 

Leonard  at  first  did  look  cheerful,  and  even 
happy ;  but  then  he  thought  of  Buriey,  and  then 
of  his  own  means  of  supporting  her,  and  was 
embarrassed,  and  began  questioning  Helen  as  to 
the  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  Miss  Starke. 
And  Helen  said  gravely,  "  Impossible— do  not 
ask  it,  and  do  not  go  near  her." 

-Then  Leonard  thought  she  had  been  humbled 
and  insulted,  and  remembered  that  she  was  a 
gentleman's  child,  and  felt  for  her  wounded 
pride — he  was  so  proud  himself.  Tet  still  he 
was  embarrassed. 

^* Shall  I  keep  the  purse  again,  Leonard?" 
said  Helen  coaxingly. 

*'Alasl"  replied  Leonard,  *'the  nurse  is 
empty." 

"That  is  very  naughty  in  the  purse,"  said 
Helen,  since  you  put  so  much  into  it." 

"I?" 

"  Did  not  you  say  that  you  made,  at  least,  a 
guinea  a^  week?" 


"  Tes ;  but  Buriey  takes  the  money ;  and  then, 
poor  fellow  1  as  I  owe  all  to  him,  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  prevent  his  spending  it  as  he  likes." 

"  Please,  I  wish  you  could  settle  the  month's 
rent,"  said  the  landlady,  soddenly  showing  her- 
self.   She  said  it  civilly,  but  with  firmness. 

Leonard  colored.     "  It  shall  be  paid  to-day ." 

Then  he  pressed  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  put- 
ting Helen  gently  aside,  went  forth. 

"  Speak  to  m€  in  future,  kind  Mrs.  Smedley," 
said  Helen  with  the  air  of  a  housewife.  "  He 
is  always  in  study,  and  must  not  be  disturbed." 

The  landlady— a  good  woman,  though  she 
liked  her  rent — smiled  benignly.  She  was  fond 
of  Helen,  whom  she  had  known  of  old. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  back ;  and  per- 
haps now  the  young  man  will  not  keep  such  late 
hours.    I  meant  to  give  him  warning,  but — ^" 

**  But  he  will  be  a  great  man  one  of  these 
days,  and  you  must  bear  with  him  now."  And 
Helen  kissed  Mrs.  Smedley,  and  sent  bar  away 
half  inclined  to  cry. 

Then  Helen  busied  herself  in  the  rooms.  She 
found  her  father's  box,  which  had  been  duly  for- 
warded. She  re-examined  its  contents,  and  wept 
as  she  touched  each  htmble  and  pious  relic. 
But  her  father's  memory  itself  thus  seemed  to 
give  this  home  a  sanction  which  the  former  had 
not ;  and  she  rose  quietly  and  be^an  mechanically 
to  put  things  in  order,  sighing  as  she  saw  all  so 
neglected,  till  she  came  to  the  rose-tree;  and  that 
alone  showed  heed  and  care.  **  Dear  Leonard  1 ' ' 
she  murmured,  and  the  smile  re^settled  on  her 
Up.. 

m 

CHAPTER  IX. 

NoTRmo,  perhaps,  could  have  severed  Leon- 
ard from  Buriey  but'Helen's  return  to  his  care. 
Tt  was  impossible  for  him,  even  had  there  been 
another  room  in  the  house  vacant  (which  there 
was  not),  to  install  this  noisy  riotous  son  of  the 
Muse  by  Bacchus,  talking  at  random,  and  smell- 
ing of  spirits,  in  the  same  dwelling  with  an  inno- 
cent, delicate,  timid  female  child.  And  Leon- 
ard could  not  leave  her  alone  all  the  twenty-four 
hours.  She  restored  a  home  to  hiiu,  and  imposed 
its  duties.  He  therefore  told  Mr.  Buriey  that 
in  future  he  should  write  and  study  in  his  own 
room,  and  hinted  with  many  a  blush,  and  as  del- 
icately as  he  could,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
whatever  he  obtained  from  his  pen  ought  to  be 
halved  with  Buriey,  to  whose  interest  he  owed 
the  employment,  and  from  whose  books  or  whose 
knowledge  he  took  what  helped  to  maintain  it ; 
but  that  the  other  half,  if  his,  he  could  no  longer 
afibrd  to  spend  upon  feasts  or  libations.  He  had 
another  to  provide  for. 

Buriey  pooh-poohed  the  notion  of  taking  half 
his  coadjutor's  earnings,  with  much  grandeur, 
but  spoke  very  fretfully  of  Leonard's  sober  ap- 
propriation of  the  other  half;  and,  though  a  good- 
natured,  warm-hearted  man,  felt  extremely  in- 
dignant against  the  sudden  interposition  of  poor 
Helen.  However,  Leonard  was  firm ;  and  then 
Buriey  grew  sullen,  and  so  they  parted.    But 
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the  rent  was  still  to  be  pftid.  How?  Leonard 
for  the  first  time  thoaght  of  the  pawnbroker. 
He  had  clothes  to  spare,  and  Riooaboooa's  watch. 
No  (  that  last  he  shrank  from  applying  to  such 
base  uses. 

He  went  home  at  noon,  and  met  Helen  at  the 
street-door.  She  too  iiad  been  ont,  and  her  soft 
cheek  was  rosy  red  with  unwonted  exercise  and 
the  sense  of  joy.  She  had  still  preserved  the  few 
gold  pieces  which  Leonard  had  taken  back  to  her 
on  his  first  visit  to  Miss  Starke's.  She  had  now 
gone  out  and  bought  wools  and  implements  for 
work ',  and  meanwhile  she  had  paid  the  rent. 

Leonard  did  not  object  to  the  work,  but  he 
blushed  deeply  when  he  kn^w  about  the  rent, 
and  was  very  angry.  He  paid  back  to  her  that 
night  what  she  bad  advanced.^  and  Helen  wept 
silently  at  bis  pride,  and  wept  more  when  she 
saw  the  next  day  a  woeful  hiatus  in  his  ward- 
robe. 

But  Leonard  now  worked  at  home,  and  worked 
resolutely  j  and  Helen  sate  by  his  side,  working 
too;  so  that  next  day,  and  the  next,  slipped 
peacefully  away,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  sec- 
ond he  asked  her  to  walk  out  in  the  fields.  She 
sprang  up  joyously  at  the  invitation,  when  bang 
went  the  door,  and  in  peeled  John  fiurley— 
drunk : — And  so  drunk  1 


CHAPTER  X. 

Anp  with  Burley  there  reel^  in  another  man 
—a  friend  of  his — a  man  yfho  had  been  a  wealthy 
trader  and  once  well  to  do,  but  who,  unluckily, 
had  literary  tastes,  and  was  fond  of  hearing  Bur- 
ley  talk.  So,  since  he  bad  known  the  wit,  his 
business  had  fallen  from  him,  and  he  had  passed 
through  the  Bankrupt  Court.  A  very  shabby- 
looking  dog  be  was,  indeed,  and  his  nose  was 
redder  than  Burley's. 

John  made  a  drunken  dash  at  poor  Helen. 
"  So  you  are  the  Pentheus  in  petticoats  who  de- 
fies Bacchus,'*  cried  he ;  and  therewith  he  roared 
out  a  verse  from  Euripides.  Helen  ran  away, 
and  Leonard  interposed. 

"For  shame,  Burley!" 

**  He's  drunk,"  said  Mr.  Douce,  the  bankrupt 
trader — "  very  drunk— don't  mind— rhim.  I  say, 
sir,  I  hope  we  don't  intrude.  Sit  ^till,  Burley, 
sit  still,  and  talk,  do— that's  a  good  man.  You 
should  hear  him  ta — ta — talk,  sir." 

Leonard  meanwhile  had  got  Helen  out  of  the 
room,  into  her  own,  and  begged  her  not  to  be 
alarmed,  and  keep  the  door  locked.  He  then 
returned  to  Burley,  who  had  seated  himself  on 
the  bed,  trying  wondroqs  bard  to -keep  himself 
upright;  while  Mr.  Douce  was  striving  to  light 
a  short  pipe  that  he  carried  in  his  button-hole^ 
without  having  filled  it^and,  naturally  failing 
in  that  attempt,  was  now  beginning  to  weep. 

Leonard  was  deeply  shocked  and  revolted  for 
Helen's  sake ;  but  it  was  hopeless  to  make  Bur- 
ley listen  to  reason.  And  how  could  th^  boy 
turn  out  of  his  room  the  man  to  whom  he  was 
under  obligations  ? 

Meanwhile  there  smote  upon  Helen's  shrink- 


ing ears  loud  jarring  talk  and  maudlin  laughter, 
and  oracked  attempts  at  jovial  songs.  Then  she 
heard  Mrs.  Smedley  in  Leonard's  room,  remon- 
strating, and  Burley's  langh  was  louder  than 
before,  and  Mrs.  Smedley,  who  was  a  meek 
woman,  evidently  got  frightened,  and  was  heard 
in  precipitate  retreat.  Long  and  loud  talk  re- 
commenced, Burley's  great  voice  predominant, 
Mr.  Douce  chiming  in  with  hiccupy  broken 
treble.  Hour  after  hour  this  lasted,  for  want  of 
the  drink  that  would  have  brought  it  to  a  pre- 
mature close.  And  Burley  gradually  began  to 
talk  himself  somewhat  sober.  Then  Mr.  Douce 
was  heard  descending  the  stairs,  and  silence  fol- 
lowed. At  davm,  Leonard  knocked  at  Helen's 
door.  She  opened  it  at  once,  for  she  had  not 
gone  to  bed. 

"Helen,"  said  he,  very  sadly,  "yon  can  not 
continue  here.  I  must  find  out  some  proper 
home  for  you^  This  man  has  served  me  when 
all  London  was  friendless,  and  he  tells  me  that 
he  has  nowhere  else  to  go— that  the  bailifis  are 
after  him.  He  has  now  fallen  asleep.  I  will 
go  and  find  you  Some  lodging  close  at  hand — for 
1  can  not  expel  him  who  has  protected  m^ ;  and 
yet  yon  can  not  be  undei^the  same  roof  with 
him.    My  own  good  angel|  I  must  lose  you.V 

He  did  not  wait  for  her  answer,  but  hurried 
down  the  st^^s. 

The  momuig  looked  throngh  the  shutterless 
panes  in  Leonard's  garret,  aikl  the  birds  began 
to  chirp  from  the  elm-tree,  when  Burley  rose, 
and  shook  himself^  and-stared  round.  He  could 
not  quite  make  out  where  he  was.  He  got  hold 
of  the  vrater-jug  which  he  emptied  at  three 
draughts,  and  felt  grettly  refreshed.  He  then 
began  to  reoonnoitre  the  chambe'r — looked  at 
Leonard's  MSS. — ^peeped  into  the  drawer»^- 
wondered  where  tha  devil  Leonard  himself  had 
gone  to— and  finally  amused.himself  by  throwing 
down  the  fire-irons,  ringing  the  bell,  and  making 
all  the  noise  he  could,  in  the  hopes  of  attracting 
the^attention  of  somebody  or  other,  and  procuring 
himself  his  morning  dram. 

In  the  midst  of  this  eharwari  the  door  opened 
softly,  but  as  if  with  a  resolute  hand,  and  the 
small  quiet  form  of  Helen  stood  before  the  thresh- 
old. Burley  turned  round,  and  the  two  looked 
at  each  other  for  some  moments  with  silent 
scrutiny. 

BuRLST  (composing  his  features  into  their 
most  friendly  expression). — "Come  hither,  my 
dear.  So  you  are  the  little  girl  whom  I  saw  with 
Leonard  on  the  banks  of  the  Brent,  and  you  have 
oome  hack  to  live  with  him — and  I  have  come  to 
live  with  him  too.  Yon  shall  be  our  little  house- 
keeper, and  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Prince 
Prettyman,  and  a  great  many  others  not  to  be 
found  in  Mother  Ooo$t,  Meanwhile,  my  dear 
little  girl,  here's  sixpence— just  run  out  and 
change  this  for  its  worth  in  rum." 

HbIiSN  (coming  slowly  up  to  Mr.  Burley,  and 
still  gazing  earnestly  into  his  face). — "Ah,  sir, 
Leonard  says  you  have  a  kind  heart,  and  that 
you  have  served  him — he  can  not  sisk  yoi»  to 
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leave  the  bouse:  and  to  I,  who  hare* never 
served  him,  am  to  go  hence  and  live  alone.'* 

BiTRLET  (moved). — "You  go,  my  little  ladyf 
—and  why  ?    Can  we  not  all  live  togfether  ?" 

HtLBN.  "  No  sir.  I  left  every  thing  to  oome 
to  Leonard,  for  we  bad  met  first  at  my  father's 
grave.  Bat  yoa  rob  me  of  bim,  and  I  have  no 
other  friend  on  earth." 

Bi«LXV  (discomposed).— "Explain  yourself. 
Why  must  you  leave  him  because  I  oome?" 

Helen  looks  at  Mr.  Burley  again,  long  and 
wistfully,  but  mi^es  no  answer. 

BuaLET  (with -a  gulp). — "Is  it  because  he 
thinks  I  am  not  fit  oompanny  for  you  ?" 

Helen  bowed  her  head. 

Farley  winced,  and  after  a  moment's  pause 
said— "He  is  right." 

Helxn  (obeying  the  impulse  at  her  heart, 
springs  forward  and  takes  Burley's  hand). — 
*•  Ah,  sir,"  she  cried,  "before  he  knew  ybu  he 
was  so  different— then-  he  waa  cheerful — ^then, 
even  when  his  first  disappointment  came,  I 
grieved  and  wept;  but  I  felt  he  would  conquer 
still — for  his  heart  was  so  good  and  pure.  Oh, 
sir,  don't  think  I  reproach  you ;  bdt  what  is  to 
become  of  him  if— if-^No,  it  Is  not  ftJr  itayself  1 
speak.  I  know  that  if  I  was  here,  that  if  he 
had  ine  to  care  for,  he  would  come  home  early 
and — work  patiently — and — and — that  I  might 
save  him.  But  now  when  I  am  gone,  and  you 
with  him — you  to  whom  he  is  grateful,  you 
whom  he*  would  follow  against  his  own  oon> 
science  (you  must  see  that,  sir) — ^what  is  to  be- 
come of  him  ?" 

Helen's  voice  died  in  sobs. 

Burley  too|c  three  or  four  long  strides  through 
the  room — be  was  greatly  agitated.  "  I  am  a 
demon,"  he  murmared.  "  I  never  saw  it  before 
—but  it  is  true  I  should  be  this  boy's  ruin." 
Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  he  paused  abrupily, 
made  a  clutch  at  his  hat,  ai^d  turned  to  the  door. 

Helen  stopped  the  way,  and  taking  him  gently 
by  the  arm,  said — ^*  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me — I  have 
pained  you  j"  and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  com- 
passionate expression,  that  indeed  made  the 
ehild's  sweet  face  as  that  of  an  angel. 

Burley  bent  down  as  If  to  kiss  her,  and  then 
drew  back — perhaps  with  a  sentiment  that  his 
lips  werenot  worthy  to  touch  that  innocent  brow. 

"  If  I  had  had  a  sister — a  child  like  you,  little 
one,"  he  muttered,  "  perhaps  I  too  might  have 
been  saved  in  time.    Now— ^" 

"  Ah,  now  you  may  stay,  sir ;  I  don't  fear  ^ou 
any  more." 

"  No,  no ;  yoa  would  fear  me  again  ere  night- 
time, and  I  might  not  be  always  in  the  right 
mood  to  listen  to  a  Voice  like  yours,  child. 
Your  Leonard  has  a  noble  heart  and  rare  gifts. 
He  should  rise  yet,  and  he  shall.  I  vrill  not  drag 
him  into  the  mire.  Good-by — ^yoa  will  see  n^e 
no  more."  He  broke  from  Helen,  cleared  the 
stairs  with  a  bound,  and  was  out  of  the  boose. 

When  Leonard  returned  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  his  anwelcome  guest  was  gone — but 
Helen  did  not  venture  to  tell  him  of  her  inter- 


position. She  knew  instinctively  how  such  offi. 
oiousness  would  mortify  and  offend  fthe  pride  of 
man ;  but  she  never  again  spoke  harshly  of  poor 
Burley.  Leonard  supposed  that  he  should  either 
see  or  hear  of  the  humorist  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Finding  he  did  not,  he  went  in  search  of 
him  at  his  oM  haunts ;  but  no  trace.  He  in- 
quired at  the  Beehivt  if  they  knew  there  of  his 
new  address,  but  no  tidings  of  Barley  could  be 
obtained. 

As  he  came  home  disappoimed  and  anxious, 
for  he  felt  uneasy  as  to  the  disap^rance  of  his 
vriM  friend,  Mrs.  Smedley  met  him  at  the  door. 

"  Please,  sir,  suit  yourself  with  another  lodg- 
ing," said  she.  "  I  ean  have  no  such  singings 
and  shoutmgs  going  on  at  night  in  my  house. 
And  that  poor  little  girl  tool — ^you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

Leonard  frowned,  and  passed  by. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Mkanwhilb,  on  leaving  Helen,  Burley  strode 
on;  and,  as  if  by  some  better  instinct,  for  be 
was  unconscious  of  his  own  stepts,  he  took  the 
way  toward  the  still  green  haunts  of  his  youth. 
When  he  paused  at  length,  he  was  already  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  rural  cottage,  standing  alone 
in  the  midst  of  fields,  with  a  little  farm-yard  at 
the  back ;'  and  far  through  the  trees  in  front  was 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  winding  Brent. 

With  this  cottage  Burley  was  familiar ;  it  was 
inhab'ited  by  a  good  old  couple  who  bad  known 
him  from  a  boy.  There  he  habitually  left  his 
rods  and  fishing-tackle ;  there,  for  intervals  in 
his  turbid,  riotous  life,  he  had  sojourned  for  two 
or  three  days  together-^fancying,  the  first  day 
that  the  country  was  a  heaven,  and  convinced 
before  the  third  that  it  was  a  purgatory. 

An  old  woman  of  neat  and  tidy  etxenor  came 
forth  to  greet  him. 

"Ah,  Master  John,"  said  she,  clasping  bis 
nerveless  hand — "well,  the  fields  be  pleasant 
now — I  hope  you  are  come  to  stay  a  bit  ?  Do ; 
it  will  freshen  you :  you  lose  all  the  fine  color 
you  had  once,,  in  Lunnon  town^" 

"  I  will  staj^  with  you,  my  kind  friend,"  said 
Burley,  with  anusuaJ  meekness — "I  can  have 
the  old  room,  then  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  come  and  look  at  it.  I  never  let  it 
now  to  any  one«  but  you — never  have  let  it  since 
the  dear  beautifd  lady  with  the  angeFs  face 
went  away.  Poor  thing,  what  could  have  be- 
come of  her  ?" 

Thus  speaking,  while  Burley  listened  not,  the 
old  woman  drew  biro  within  the  cottage,  and  led 
him  up  the  stairs  into  a  room  that  might  have 
well  become  a  better  house,  for  it  was  furnished 
with  taste,  and  even  elegance.  A  small  cabinet 
pianoforte  stood  opposite  the  fire-place,  and  the 
window  looked  upon  pleasant  meads  and  tangled 
hedgerows,  and  the  narrow  windings  of  the  blue 
rivulet.  Burley  sank  down  exhausted,  and  gazed 
wistfully  from  the  casement. 
.  "  You  have  not  breakfasted  ?**  said  the  hostess 
anxiously. 
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"No." 

"  Well,  the  egg^  are  fresh  laid,  and  yea  would 
like  a  rasher  of  bacon,  Master  John  t  Aad  if 
you  vriU  have  brandy  in  yoor  tea,  I  have  iDme 
that  yon  lef^  long  ago  in  your  own  bottle." 

Burley  shook  his  head.  **No  brandy,  Mrs. 
Ooodyer ;  only  fresh  milk.  .  I  will  see  whether 
I  can  yet  coax  Nature."  ' 

Mrs.  Goodyer  did  not  know  what  was  neaiit 
by  coaxing  Nature,  but  she  said,  **Pray  da, 
Master  John,"  and  Tanished. 

That  day  Burley  went  out  witb  his  rod,  and 
he  fished  bard  for  the  one-eyed  peroh:  but  in 
Tain.  Then  he  roved  along  the  stream  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling.'  He  returned  U> 
the  cottage  at  sunset,  partook*  of  the  fare  provided 
for  him,  abstained  from  the  brandy,  and  feh 
dreadfully  low.  He  called  fiir  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  sought  to  write,  but  ooukl  not  achieve 
two  lines.  He  summoned  Mrs.  Goodyer,  "  Tell 
your  husband  to  come  and  sit  and  talk."- 

Up  came  old  Jacob  Goodyer,  and  the  great 
wit  bade  him  tell  him  all  the  news  of  the  village. 
Jacob  obeyed  willingly,  and  Burley  at  last  fell 
asleep.  The  dext  day  it  was  much  the  same, 
only  at  dinner  he  had  up  the  brandy  bottle,  and 
finished  it ;  and  he  did  not  have  up  Jacob,  bM 
he  contrived  to  write. 
The  third  day  it  rained  incessantly. 
"  Have  you  no  books,  Mrs.  Goodyer?"  esked 
poor  John  Burley. 

**  Oh,  yes ;  some  that  the  dear  lady  left  behind 
her ;  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  at  some 
papers  in  ber  own  writing  ?" 

"No,  not  the  papers — all  wt>men  scribble, 
and  all  scribble  the  same  things.  Get  me  the 
books."     , 

The  V)oks  were  brought  up'— poetry  and 
essays — John  knew  them, by  heart.  He  looked 
out  on  the  rain,  and  at  evening  the  rain  had 
ceased.    He  rushed  to  his  hat  and  fled. 

"Nature,  Nature!"  he  exclaimed  when  he 
was  out  in  the  air,  and  hurrying  by  the  drippiuff 
hedgerows,  "you  are  not  to  be  coaxed  by  me! 
I  have  jilted  you  shamefully,  I  own  it ;  you  ard 
a  female  and  unforgiving.  I  don't,  oomplam. 
Too  may  be  very  pretty,  but  you  are  the  stupid- 
est and  mo&i  tiresome  companion  that  ever  I 
met  wi^,  Thank  heaven,  I  am  i|ot  married  to 
you!" 

Thus  John  Burley  made  his  way  into  town, 
and  paused  at  the  first  public-house.  Out  of 
that  bouse  he  came  with  a  jovial  air,  and  on  be 
strode  toward  the  heart  of  London.  Now  he  is 
in  Leicester-square,  and  be  gazes  on  the  foreign- 
ers who  stalk  that  region,  and  hums  a  tone;  aad 
now  from  yonder  alley  two  forms  emerge,  aad 
dog  his  careless  footsteps;  "novr  through  the 
maze  of  passages  toward  St.  Martin's  he  threads 
his  path,  and,  anticipating  an  orgy  as  he  nears 
his  favorite  haunts,  jingles  the  silver  in  his  pock- 
ets ;  and  now  the  two  forms  are  at  his  heels. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  0  Freedom  I"  ihuttered  John 
Burley;  "thy  dwelling  is  in  cities,  and  thy  palace 
8  the  tavern." 


^In  ^e  king's  ttMse,''  qnoth  a  gruff  voice; 
aad  JohA  B«rley  feels  the  horrid  and  (amiliar 
tap  OB  the  shoulder. 

The  two  bailiffs  who  dogged  have  seized  their 
prey. 

"At  whose  smtVl  asked  John  Burley  falter- 
iBgly. 

*Mr.  Cox,  the  wiBe-mercbant." 

"  Cox  I  A  man  to  whom  I  gave  a  check  on 
my  bankers,  not  three  months  ago  I" 

"  But  it  wam't  cashed." 

"  What  does  that  signify? — the  intention  was 
the  same.  A  good  heart  takes  the  will  for  the 
deed.  Cox  is  a  monster  of  ingratitude ;  and  I 
wiihdraw  my  custom." 

"  Sarve  hun  right.  Would  your  honor  like  a 
jarvey?" 

^  I  woukl  rather  spend  the  money  on  some- 
thing else,"  said  John  Burley.  "  Give  me  your 
arm,  I  am  not  proud.  After  all,  thank  heaven, 
I  ^lall  not  sleep  in  the  oountiy." 

And  John  Burley  made  a  night  of  it  in  the 
Fleet 


CHAPTER   XIL 
Miss  Stakxb  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  pass 
their  lives  in  tbe  direst  of  all  civil  strifes-war 
with  their  servants.    3he  looked*  upon  tbe  mem- 
bers of  that  class  as  the  unrelenting  aad  sleep- 
ier enemies  of  the  •  unfortunate  householden 
condemned  to  employ  them.    She  thought  they 
ate'and  drank  to  their  villainous  ntitiost,  in  order 
to  TvAn  their  beneiaetors— that  they  lived  in  one 
ooostant  conspiracy  with  one  another  and  the 
tradesmen,  the  object  of  whbh  was  to  cheat  and 
pilfer.    Miss  Sjarke  was  a  miserable  woman. 
As  she  had  no  relations  or  friends  who  oar^ 
enough  foe  her  to  share  her  solitary  struggle 
against  her  domestic  foes;   and  her  income, 
though  easy,  was  an  annuity  that  died  with  her- 
self, thereby  reducing  various  nephews,  nieees, 
ot  cousins,  to  the  strict  bounds  of  a  natural  af- 
fection— that  did  not  exist ;  and  as  she  felt  the 
want  of  some  friendly  iaoe  amidst  this  world  of 
distrust  and  hate,  so  she  had  tried  the  resource 
of  venal  oompanions.    But  the  venal  companions 
had  never  staid  long—either  they  disliked  Miss 
Starke,  or  Miss  Starke  disliked  them.    There- 
fore the  poor  woman  bad  resolved  upon  bringing 
up  some  little  girl  whose  heart,  as  she  said  to 
herself,  would  be  firesh  and  uncorrupted,  and  from 
whom  she  might  expeot  gratitude.   She  had  been 
contented,  on  the  whole,  with  Helen,  and  had 
meant  to  keep  that  child  in  her  house  as  long 
as  she  (Mistf  Surke)  remained  upon  the  earth-* 
perhaps  some  thirty  years  longer;   and  then, 
having  carefully  seluded  her  from  marriage, 
and  other  friendship,  to  leave  her  nothing  but 
tbfe  regret  of  having  lost  so  kind  a  beineiaotress. 
Agreeably  with  this  notion,  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  affections  of  the  child.  Miss  Starke  had 
relaxed  the  frigid  austerity  natural  to  her  man- 
ner and  mode  of  thought,  and  been  kind  to  Helen 
in  an  iron  way.    She  had  neither  slapped  nor 
pmched  her,  neither  had  she  starved.    She  had 
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allowed  her  to  see  Leonard,  aooording  to  the 
agreement  made  with  Dr.  Morgan,  and  had  laid 
out  tenpence  on  cakes,  besides  contributing  fruit 
from  her  garden  for  the  first  interview — a  hos- 
pitality she  did  not  think  fit  to  renew  on  subse- 
quent occasions.  In  return  for  this,  she  con- 
oeired  she  had  purchased  the  right  to  Helen 
bodily  and  spiritually,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
her  indignation  when  she  rose  one  morning  and 
found  the  child  had  gone.  As  it  never  had  oc- 
curred to  her  to  ask  Leonard's  address,  though 
she  suspected  Helen  had  gone  to  him,  she  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  remained  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  state  of  inane  depression.  But 
then  she  began  to  miss  the  child  so  much  that 
her  enei'gies  Woke,  and  she  persuaded  herself 
that  she  was  actuated  by  the  purest  benevolenoe 
in  trying  to  reclaim  this  poor  creature  from  the 
world,  into  which  Helen  had  thus  rashly  plnkiged. 
*'  Accordingly,  she  put  an  advertisement  into 
the  Timei^  to  the  following  effect,  liberally  imi- 
tated from. one  by  which,  in  former  years,  she 
had  recovered  a  favorite  Blenheim : 

TWO  GUINEAS  REWARD. 

Stsatbd,  from  Ivy  Cottage,  Highgate,  a 
Little  Ghrl,  answers  to  the  name  of  Helen ;  with 
blue  eyes  and  brown  hair;  white  muslin  frock, 
and  straw  hat  with  blue  ribbons.  Whoever  will 
bring  the  same  to  Ivy  Cottage,  shall  receive  the 
above  Reward. 

N.B, — Nothing,  more  will  be  offered. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Smedley  had 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  Timei  on  her  own 
account  relative  to  a  niece  of  hers  who  was 
coming  from  the  country,  and  for  whom  she  de- 
sired to  find  a  situation.  So,  contrary  to  her 
usual  habit,  she  sent  for  the  newspaper,  anif, 
close  by  her  own  advertisement,  she  saw  Miss 
Starke's. 

It  was  impossible  that  she  could  mistake  the 
description  of  Helen ;  and,  as  this  advertisement 
caught  her  eye  the  very  day  after  the  whole 
house  had  been  disturbed  and  scandalized  by 
Buriey's  noisy  visit,  and  on  which  she  had  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  a  lodger  who  received  such 
visitors,  the  good-hearted  woman  was  delighted 
to  think  that  she  could  restore  Helen  to  some 
safe  home.  While  thus  thinking,  Helen  herself 
entered  the  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Smedley  sate, 
and  the  landlady  had  the  imprudence  to  point 
out  the  advertisement,  and  talk,  as  she  oalled  it, 
*'  seriously"  to  the  little  girl. 

Helen  in  vain  and  with  tears  entreated  her  to 
take  no  step  in  reply  to  the  ad  vertisement.  Mrs. 
Smedley  felt  it  was  an  affair  of  duty,  and  was 
obdurate,  and  shortly  afterward  put  on  her  bon- 
net and  left  (he  house.  Helen  conjectured  that 
she  was  on  her  way  to  Miss  Starke's,  and  her 
whole  soul  was  bent  on  flight.  Leonard  had 
gone  to  the  office  of  the  Buhivt  with  his  MSS. ; 
but  she  packed  up  all  their  joint  effects,  and, 
just  as  she  had  done  so,  he  returned.  She  com- 
manioated  the  news  of  the  advertisement,  and 
said  she  should  be  so  miserable  if  compelled  to 


go  back  to  Miss  Starke's,  and  implored  him  so 
pathetically  to  saye  her  from  such  sorrow  that 
he  at  once  assented  to  her  proposal  of  flight. 
Luckily,  little  was  owing  to  the  landlady — that 
little  was  left  with  the  maid-servant;  and,  profit- 
ing by  Mrs.  Smedley's  absence,  they  escaped 
without  scene  or  conflict.  Their  effects  were 
taken  by  Leonard  to  a  stand  of  h^kney  vehicles, 
and  then  left  at  a  ooaofa-offiee,  while  they  went 
in  aearob  of  lodgings.  It  was  wise  to  choose  an 
entirely  new  and  remote  district;  and  beforo 
night  they  were  settled  in  an  attic  in  Lambeth. 

CHAPTER  ZIIL 

As  the  reader  will  expect,  no  trace  of  Bnrley 
could  Leonard  find :  the  humorist  had  ceased  to 
communicate  with,  the  Bethivt.  But  Leonard 
grieved  for  Burley^  sake  \  and,  indeed,  he  missed 
ihe  intercourse  of  the  large  wrong  mind.  But 
he  settled  down  by  degrees  to  the  simple  ioving 
society  of  his  child  companion,  and  in  that  pres- 
ence grew  more  tranquil.  The  hours  in  the 
day  time  that  he  did  not  pass  at  work  he  spent 
as  before,  pickings  up  knowledge  at  bookstalls ; 
and  at  dusk  he  and  Helen  would  stroll  out — some- 
times striving  to  escape  from  the  long  suburb 
into  fresh  rural  air ;  more  often  wandering  to 
and  fro  the  bridge  that  led  to  glorious  West- 
minster— London's  classic  land — and  watching 
the  vague  lamps  reflected  on  the  river.  This 
haunt  suited  the  musing  melancholy  boy.  He 
would  stand  long  and  with  wistful  silence  by  the 
balustrade — seating  Helen  thereon,  that  she  too 
might  look  along  the  dark  mournful  waters 
which,  dark  though  they  be,  still  have  their 
charm  of  mysterious  repose. 

As  the  river  flowed  between  the  world  of 
ropfs,  and  the  roar  of  human  passions  on  either 
side,  so  in  those  two  hearts  flowed  Thought— 
and  all  they  knew  of  London  was  its  shadow. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Therx  appeared  in  the  Bethivt  certain  very 
truculent  political  papers — papers  y^ry  like  the 
tracts  in  the  Tinker's  bag.  Leonard  did  not 
heed  them  much,  but  they  made  far  more  sen^ 
sation  in  the  public  that  read  the  Buhivt  ihasi 
Leonard's  papers,  full  of  rare  promise  though 
the  last  were.  They  greatly  increased  the  sale 
of  the  periodical  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
and  began  to  awake  the  drowsy  vigilance  of  the 
Home  Office.  Suddenly  a  descent  was  m^e 
upon  the  Beehive^  and  all  its  papers  and  plant. 
The  editor  saw  himself  threatened  with  a  crim- 
inal prosecution,  and  the  certainty  of  two  years* 
imprisonment:  he  did  not  like  the  prospect, 
and  dbappeared.  One  evening,  when  Leonard, 
unconscious  of  these  mischances,  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  office,  he  found  it  closed.  An 
agitated  mob  was  before  it,  and  a  voice  that 
was  not  new  to  his  ear,  was  haranguing  the 
bystanders,  with  many  imprecations  against 
**tyrans."  He  looked,  and,  to  his  amaze, 
recognized  in  the  orator  Mr.  Sprott  the  Tinker. 

The  police  came  in  numbers  to  disperse  the 
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crowd,  and  Mr.  Sprott  prndenUy  Tanished. 
Leonard  learned  then  what  had  befallen,  and 
again  saw  himielf  without  employment  and  the 
means  of  bread. 

Slowly  he  walked  back.  *'0,  knowledge, 
knowledge  I — powerleas  indeed  V*  he  rourmured. 

As  he  thus  spoke,  a  handbill  in  large  capitals 
met  his  eyes  on  a  dead  wall — "  Wanted,  a  few 
smart  young  men  for  Inclia." 

A  crimp  aooosted  him — **  Yon  would  make  a 
fine  soldier,  my  man.  You  have  stout  limbs  of 
your  own."    Leonard  moved  on. 

"It  has  come  back,  then,  to  this.  Brute 
physical  force  al^r  all.  O  Mind,  despair  I  O 
Peasant,  be  a  machine  again. 

He  entered  his  attic  noiselessly,  and  gated 
upon  Helen  as  she  sate  at  work,  straining  her 
9y99  by  the  open  window — ^^th  tender  and 
deep  oompassioQ.  She  had  not  heard  him  enter, 
nor  was  ^e  aware  of  his  presence.  Patient  and 
still  she  sate,  and  the  small  fingers  plied  busily. 
He  gased,  and  saw  that  her  cheek  was  pale  and 
hollow,  and  the  hands  looked  so  thin  1  His  ^eart 
was  deeply  touched,  and  at  that  moment  he  had 
not  one  memory  of  the  baffled  Poet,  one  thought 
that  proclaimed  the  Egotist. 

He  approached  her  gently,*  laid  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder — **  Helen,  put  on  your  shawl  and 
bonnet,  and  walk  out — I  have  much  to  say.-' 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  ready,  and  they 
took  their  way  to  their  fayprite  haunt  upon  the 
bridge.  Pausing  in  one  of  the  reeesses  or 
nooks,  Leonard  then  began— '^  Helen  we  must 
part." 

"Part?— Oh,  brother!" 

"Listen.  All  work  that  depends  on  mind  is 
over  for  me ;  nothing  regains  but  the  labor  of 
theirs  and  sinews.  I  can  not  go  back  to  my 
village  and  say  to  i^l,  *  My  hopes  were  self-con- 
ceit, and  my  intellect  a  delusion  1'  1  can  not. 
Neither  in  this  sordid  city  can  I  turn  menial  or 
porter.  I  might  be  bom  to  that  drudgery,  but 
my  mind  has,  it  may  be  unhappily,  raised  me 
above  my  birth.  What,  then,  shall  I  do?  I 
know  not  yet — serve  as  a  soldier,  or  push  my 
way  to  some  wilderness  Afar,  as  an  emigrant, 
perhaps.  But  whatever  my  choice,  I  n^ust 
henceforth  be  alone;  I  have  a  home  no  more. 
bu(  there  is  a  home  for  you,  a  very  humble  one 
(for  you,  too,  so  well  bom),  but  very  safe— the 
roof  of— of— my  peasant  mother.  She  will  love 
you  for  my  sake,  and — and — " 

Helen  clung  to  him  trembling,  and  sobbed 
out,  "  Any  thing,  any  thing  you  will.  But  I  can 
work;  I  can  make  money,  Leonard,  I  do,  in- 
deed, make  money — ^you  do  not  know  how  much 
— but  enough  for  us  both  till  better  times  come 
to  you.    Do  not  let  us  part." 

"And  I — a  man,  and  bora  to  labor,  to  be 
maintained  by  the  work  of  an  infant  I  No, 
Helen,  do  not  so  degrade  me." 

She  drew  back  as  she  looked  on  his  flushed 
brow,  bowed  her  head  submissively,  and  mur- 
mured, "Pardon." 

"  Ah,"  said  Helen,  afVer  a  pause,  "  if  now  we 


oould  but  find  my  poor  father's  friend  I  I  never 
so  much  cared  for  it  before." 

"  Yes,  he  would  surely  provide  for  you." 

"  For  me  /"  repeated  Helen,  in  a  tone  of  soft 
deep  reproach,  and  she  turned  away  her  head 
to  conceal  her  tears. 

"  You  are  sure  you  would  him  remember  if  w« 
met  him  by  chance  ?'' 

"  Oh  yes.  He  was  so  different  from  all  we 
see  in  this  terrible  city,  and  his  eyes  were  like 
yonder  stars,  so  clear  and  so  bright;  yet  the 
light  seemed  to  come  from  afar  ofi*,  as  the  light 
does  in  yours,  when  your  thoughts  are  away 
from  all  things  round  you.  And  then,  tbo,  his  dog, 
whom  he  called  Nero— I  could  not  forget  that." 

"  But  his  dog  may  not  be  always  with  him." 

"  But  the  clear,  bright  eyes  are  1  Ah,  now  yoa 
look  up  to  heaven,  and  yours  seem  to  dream  like 
his." 

Leonard  did  not  answer,  for  his  thoughts  were 
indeed  less  on  earth  than  straggling  to  pierce 
into  that  remote  and  mysterious  heaven. 

Both  were  silent  long ;  the  crpwd  passed  them 
by  unheedingly.  Night  deepened  over  the  river, 
but  the  reflection  of  the  lamplights  on  its  waves 
was  more  visible  than  that  of  the  stars.  The 
beams  showed  the  darkness  of  the  strong  cur- 
rent, and  the  craft  that  lay  eastward  on  tlM  tide, 
wi^h  saillets,  spectral  masts  and  black  dismal 
hulks,  Ibokf^d  death-like  in  their  stillness. 

Leonard  looked  down,  and  the  thought  of  Chat- 
terton's  grim  suicide  came  back  to  his  soul,  and 
a  pale  scornful  face  with  luminous  haunting 
eyes  seemed  to  look  up  from  the  stream,  and 
murmur  from  livid  lips,  "Straggle  no  more 
against  the  tides  on  the  surface — all  is  cakn  and 
rest  within  the  deep." 

Starting  in  terror  from  the  gloom  of  his  rev- 
erie, the  boy  began  to  talk  fast  to  Helen,  and 
tried  to  soothe  her  with  descriptions  of  the  lowly 
homck  which  he  had  offered. 

He  spoke  of  the  light^cares  which  she  would 
participate  with  his .  mother — for  by  that  name 
he. still  called  the  widow— nmd  dwelt,  with  an 
eloquence  that  the  contrast  round  him  made  sin«> 
cere  and  strong,  on  the  happy  raral  life,  the 
shadowy  woodlands,  the  rippling  corn-fields,  the 
solenm  lone  church-spire  soaring  from  the  tran- 
quil landscape.  Flatteringly  he  painted  the 
flowery  terraces  of  the  Italian  exile,  and  the 
playful  fountain  that,  even  as  he  spoke,  waa 
flinging  up  its  spray  to  the  stars,  through  serene 
air  untroubled  by  the  smoke  of  cities,  and  ui>- 
tainted  by  the  sinful  sighs  of  men.  He  promised 
her  the  love  and  protection  of  natures  akin  to 
the  happy  scene :  the  simple  afleotionate  mother 
— the  gentle  pastor — ^the  exile  wise  and  kind— • 
Violante,  with  dark  eyes  full  of  the  mystic 
thoughts  that  solitude  calls  from  childhood— 
Violante  should  be  her  companion. 

"  And  oh !"  cried  Helen,  ".if  life  be  thus  happy 
there,  raturn  with  me,>  return — return  I" 

"  Alas  1"  murmured  the  boy,  "  if  the  hammer 
once  strike  the  spark  from  the  anvil,  the  sparit 
must  fly  upward ;  it  oau  not  fall  back  to  earth 
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imtil  life  has  left  it.    Upward  still,  Helen — let 
me  go  upward  still  I" 


CHAPTBIV  XV. 
Thk  next  inomiBg  Helen  was  rery  ill— so  ill 
that,  shortly  after  rising,  she  was  forced  to  creep 
back  to  bed.  Her  frame  shivered — her  eyes 
were  heavy — her  hand  burned  like  fire.  Fever 
had  set  in.  Perhaps  she  might  have  caught 
cold  on  the  bridge — perhaps  her  emotions  had 
proved  too  much  for  her  frame.  Leonard,  in 
great  alarm,  called  on  the  nearest  apothecary. 
The  apothecary  looked  grave,  and  said  there 
was  danger.  And  dangler  soon  declared  itaelf. 
— Helen  became  delirious.  For  several  days 
sb^  lay  in  this  state,  between  life  and  death. 
Leonard  then  felt  that  all  the  sorrows  of  earth 
are  light,  compared  with  the  fear  of  losing  what 
we  love.  How  valueless  the  envied  laurel 
seemed  beside  the  dying  rose. 

Thanks,  perhaps,  more  td  his  hfsed  and  tend- 
ing than  to  medical  skill,  she  recovered  sense 
at  last — immediate  peril  was  over  But  she 
was  very  weak  and  reduced — her  ultimate  re- 
covery doubtful— convalescence,  at  best,  likely 
to  be  very  slow. 

But  when  she  learned  how  long  she  had  been 
thus  ill,  she  looked  anxiously  at  Leonard's  face 
as  he  bent  over  her,  and  faltered  foHh,  "  Give 
me  my  work!  I  am  strong  enough  for  that 
now — it  would  amuse  me." 
Leonard  burst  into  tears.  ' 
Alas  I  he  had  no  work  himself;  all  their  joint 
money  had  melted  away;  the  apothecary  wfts 
not  like  good  Dr.  Morgan ;  the  medicines  were 
to  be  paid  for,  and  the  rent.  Two  days  before, 
Leonard  had  pawned  Riccabocea's  watch ;  and 
when  the  last  shilling  thus  raised  was'gone,  how 
should  he  support  Helen  ?  Nevertheless  he  con- 
quered his  tears,  and  assured  her  that  he  had 
employment ;  and  that  so  eamestfy  that  she  be- 
lieved himj  and  sank  into  soft  sleep.  He  list- 
ened to  her  breathing,  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
left  the  room.  He  turned  into  his  own  neigh- 
boring garret,  and,  leaning  his  face  on  his. 
hands,  collected  all  his  thoughts. 

He  must  be  a  beggar  at  last.  He  most  write 
to  Mr.  Dale  for  money— -Mr.  Dale,  too,  who 
knew  the  secret  of  his  birth.  He  would  rather 
have  begged  of  a  stranger — it  served  to  add  a 
new  dishonor  to  his  mother's  memory  for  the 
ohild  to  beg  of  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
her  shame.  Had  he  himself  been  the  only  one 
to  want  and  to  starve,  he  would  have  sank  inch 
by  inch  into  the  grave  of  famine,  before  he 
would  have  so  8ubdq.edhis  pride.  But  Helen, 
there  on  that  bed— Helen  needing,  for  weeks 
perhaps,  all  support,  and  illness  making  loxti. 
ries  themselves  like  necessaries  1  Beg  he  must. 
And  when  he  so  resolved,  had  you  but  seen  the 
proud,  bitter  soul  be  conquered,  you  would  have 
s^id — **  This  which  he  thinks  is  degradation-^ 
this  is  heroism.  Oh  strange  human  heart ! — no 
epio  ever  written  achieves  the  Sublime  and  the 
Beautiful  which  are  graven,  unread  by  human 


eye,  in  thy  secret  leaves."  Of  whom  else  shoakl 
he  beg  ?  His  mother  had  nothing,  Riccaboeca 
was  poor,  and  the  stately  Y  iolante,  who  had  ex- 
claimed, '*  Would  that  I  were  a  man !"  be  coold 
not  endure  the  thought  that  she  shoaid  pity  him, 
and  despise.  The  Aveaelsl  I<fo— thrice  No. 
He  drew  toward  him  hastily  ink  and  paper,  and 
wrote  rapid  lines  that  were  wrong  from  him  as 
from  the  bleeding  strings  of  life. 

But  the  hour  for  the  post  had  passed — the  let- 
ter most  wait  till  the  ttaxi  day*^  and  three  days 
at  least  must  elapse  before  he  eould  receive  an 
answer.  He  left  t^  letter  oa  the  table,  and, 
stifling  as  for  air,  went  forth*  He  crossed  the 
bridge — he  passed  on  mechaaioally — and  was 
borne  along  by  a  crowd  pressing  toward  the 
doors  of  Parliament.  A  debate  that  excited 
popular  interest  was  fixed  for  that  evening,  and 
many  bystanders  collected  in  the  street  to  see 
the  members  pass  to  and  fro,  or  hear  what 
speakers  had  yet  risen  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bate, or  try  to  gtt  orders  for  the  gallery. 

He  halted  amidst'  these  loiterers,  with  no  in- 
terest,  indeed,  in  common  with  them,  but  look- 
ing over  their  heads  abstractedly  toward  the 
tall  Funeral  Abbey — Imperial  Golgotha  of 
Poets,  and  Chiefs,  and  Kings.  * 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  diverted  to  those 
around  by  the  soand  of  a  name-*displeasipgly 
known  to  him,  "  How  are  you^  Randal  Leslie  ? 
coming  to  hear  the  debate?"  said  a  member 
who  was  passing  through  the  street. 

**  Yes  i  Mr.  Egerton  promised  to  get  me  un- 
der the  gallery.  He  is  to  speak  himself  to-night, 
and  I  have  never  heard  him.  As  you  are  going 
into  the  House,  will  yoo  remind  him?" 

*^  1  canU  now,  for  ho  is  speaking  already-^and 
well  too.  I  hurried  fVom  the  Athensum,  where 
I  was  dining,  on  purpose  to  be  in  time,  as  I  heard 
that  his  speech  was  making  a  great  efieot." 

"  This  is  very  unlucky,"  said  Randal.  ''  I  had 
no  idea  he  would  .speak  so  early." 

«  M—  brought  him  up  by  a  direct  personal 
attack.  But  follow  me ;  perhaps  I  can  get  you 
into  the  House ;  and  a  man  like  you,  Leslie,  of 
whom  we  expect  great  things  some  day,  I  can 
tell  you,  should  not  miss  any  such  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  this  House  of  oars  is  on  a  field 
night.    Come  en  t" 

The  member  harried  tovrard  the  door;  and 
as  Randal  followed  him,  a  bystander  cried — 
^  That  is  the  young  man  who  wrote  the  famous 
pamphlet— Egerton^s  relation." 

**0h,  indeiad  1"  said  another.  "Clever  man, 
Egerton— I  am  waiting  for  him." 

"  So  am  L" 

"  Why,  you  are  not  a  constituent,  as  I  am." 

*^  No ;  but  he  has  been  very  kind  to  my  nephew, 
and  I  must  thank  him.  You  are  a  constituent 
— he  is  an  honor  to  your  town." 

*'  So  he  is ;  enlightened  man !" 

"And  so  generous!" 

V  Brings  forward  really  good  measures,"  quoth 
the  politician. 

"And  clever  young  men,"  saifi  the  uncle.  . 
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Therewith  odo  or  two  others  joined  in  the 
praise  of  Audley  Egerton,  and  many  anecdotes 
of  his  liberality  were  told. 

Leonard  listened  at  first  listlessly,  at  last  wKh 
thouirhtfiil  attention.  He  had  heard  Barley,  too, 
speak  highly  of  this  generous  statesman,  who, 
without  pretending  to  genius  himself,  apprecia- 
ted it  in  others.  He  suddenly  remembered,  too, 
that  Egerton  was  half-brother  to  the  Squire. 
Vague  notion^  of  some  appeal  to  this  eminent 
person,  not  for  charity,  but  employ  to  his  mind, 
gleamed  across  him — inexperienced  boy  that  he 
yet  was  I  And  while  thus  meditating,  the  door 
of  the  House  opened,  and  out  came  Audley 
Egerton  himself.  A  partial  cheering,  followed 
by  a  general  murmur,  apprised  Leonard  of  the 
presence  of  the  popular  statesman.  Egerton 
was  caught  hold  of  by  some  five  or  six  persons 
in  succession ;  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  nod,  a  brief 
whispered  word  or  two,  sufficed  the  practiced 
member  for  graceful  escape;  and  soon,  free 
from  the  crowd,  his  tall  erect  figure  passed  on, 
and  turned  toward  the  bridge.  He  paused  at 
the  angle  and  took  out  bis  watch,  looking  at  it 
by  the  lamp-light. 

"  Harley  will  be  here  soon,"  be  muttered  ^'he 
b  always  punctual ;  and  now  that  I  have  spoken, 
I  can  give  him  an  hour  or  so.     That  is  well.'' 

As  he  replaced  his  watch  in  his  pocket,  aiid 
re-buttoned  his  coat  over  his  firm,  broad  chest, 
he  lifted  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  young  man  stand- 
ing before  him. 

^*  Do  you  want  me  ?''  asked  the  statesmen, 
with  the  direct  brevity  of  his  practical  character. 

**  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  the  young  roan,  with  a 
▼oice  that  slightly  trembled,  and  yet  was  manly 
amidst  emotion,  "you  have  a  great  name,  and 
great  power — I  stand  here  in  these  streets  of 
London  without  a  friend,  and  without  em|^oy. 
I  believe  that  I  .have  it  in  me  to  do  some  nobler 
work  t)ian  that  of  bodily  labor,  had  I  but  one 
friend — one  opening  for  my  thoughts.  And  now 
I  have  said  this,  I  scarcely  know  how  or  why, 
but  from  despair,  and  the  sudden  impulse  which 
that  despair  took  from  the  praise  that  follows 
your  success.    I  have  nothing  more  to  add." 

Audley  Egerton  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
struck  by  the  tone  and  address  of  the  stranger ; 
but  the  consummate  and  wary  man  ef  the  world, 
accustomed  to  all  manner  of  strange  applica- 
tions, and  all  varieties  of  imposture,  quickly  re- 
covered from  a  passing  eflfect. 

"Are  you  a  native  of ?"  (naming  tbe 

town  he  represented  as  member.) 

"No,  sir." 

"  Well,  young  man,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you ; 
but  the  good  sense  you  must  possess  (for  I  judge 
of  that  by  the  education  you  have  evidently  re- 
ceived) must  tell  you  that  a  public  man,  what- 
ever be  his  patronage,  has  it  too  fully  absorbed 
by  claimants  who  have  a  right  to  demand  it,  to 
be  able  to  listen  to  strangers." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and,  as  Leonard  stood 
silent,  added,  with  more  kindness  than  most 
public  men  so  accoeted  would  have  showed^- 


"You  s^y  you  are  friendless — poor  fellow, 
in  early  life  that  happens  to  many  of  us,  who 
find  friends  enough  before  the  close.  Be  honest, 
and  well-conducted ;  lean  on  yourself,  not  on 
strangers;  work  with  the  body  if  you  can't  with 
the  mind;  and,  believe  me,  that  advice  is  all  I 
can  give  you,  unless  this  trifie,"  and  the  minister 
held  out  a  crown  piece. 

Leonard  bowed,  shook  his  head  sadly,  and 
walked  away.  Egerton  looked  after  him  with 
a  slight  pang. 

"  Pooh !"  said  he  to  himself,  "  there  must  be 
thousands  in  the  same  state  ih  the  streets  of 
London.  I  can  not  redress  these  necessities  of 
civilization.  Well  educated!  It  is  not  from 
ignorance  henceforth  that  society  will  suffer — it 
is  from  over-educating  the  hungry  thousands 
who,  thus  unfitted  for  manual  toil,  and  with  no 
career  for  mental^  will  some  day  or  other  stand 
like  that  boy  in  our  streets,  and  puzzle  wiser 
ministers  than  I  am." 

As  Egerton  thus  mused,  and  passed  on  to  the 
bridge,  a  bugle-horn  rang  merrily  from  the  box 
df  a  gay  four-in-hand.  A  drag-coach  with  su- 
perb blood-horses,  rattled  •over  the  causeway, 
and  in  the  driver  Egerton  recognized  his  nephew 
— Frank  Hazeldean. 

The  young  Ouardsmaa  was  returning,  with  a 
lively  party  of  men,  from  dining  at  Greenwich; 
and  the  Ofureless  laughter  of  these  children  of 
pleasure  floated  far  over  the  still  river. 

It  vexed  the  ear  of  the  careworn  statesman- 
sad,  perhaps,  with  all  his  greatness,  lonely 
amidst  all  his  crowd  of  friends.  It  remipded 
him,  perhaps,  of  his  own  youth,  wben  such  par- 
ties and  companionships  were  familiar  to  him, 
though  through  them  all  be  bore  an  ambitious, 
aspiring  soul — "  Le  jeu^  voMtM  la  chandeUt .'" 
said  be,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  . 

The  coach  rolled  rapidly  p^t  Leonard,  as  be 
stood  leaning  against  the  comer  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  mire  of  the  kennel  splashed  over  him 
from  the  hoofs  of  the  fiery  horses.  The  laugh- 
ter smote  OB  his  ear  more  discordantly  than  on 
the  minister's,  but  iti)egot  no  envy. 

"  Life  is  a  dark  riddle,"  said  be^  smiting  bis 
breast. 

And  he  walked  slowly  on,  gained  the  recess 
where  he  had  stood  several  nights  before  with 
Helen ;  and  dizzy  with  want  of  food,  and  worn 
out  for  want  of  sleep,  he  sank  down  into  the 
dark  corner ;  while  the  river  that  rolled  under 
the  arch  of  stone  muttered  dirge-like  in  his  ear; 
as  under  the  social  key-stone  wails  and  rolls  on 
forever  the  mystery  of  Human  Discontent.  Take 
com  fort,  O  Thinker,  by  the  stream !  'Tis  the 
river  that  founded  and  gave  pomp  to  the  city ; 
and  without  the  discontent,  where  were  progress 
— what  were  Man  ?  Take  comfort,  O  Thinker  I 
wherever  the  stream  over  which  thou  beodest, 
or  beside  which  thou  sinkest,  weary  and  desolate, 
frets  the  arch  that  supports  thee — never  dream 
that,  by  destroying  the  bridge,  thou  canst  silence 
the  moan  of  the  wave. 

(TO  BS  OOIVTIRUBI).) 
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THE  FORTUNES   OF  THE   REVEREND 
CALEB  ELLISON. 

CHAPTER   THK   FIRST. 

THE  Reverend  Caleb  Ellison, had  an  odd  waj 
of  doing  eveiy  thing ;  but  he  was  so  good  a 
man,  and  so  adored  a  clergyman,  that  his  being 
in  love  was  an  interesting  circumstance  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  town 
in  which,  he  lived.  When  he  looked  up  at 
the  chimney-pots  as  he  walked  the'  streets,  or 
went  slowly  skipping  along  the  foot-pavement 
to  the  Reading-room  in  the  market-place,  the' 
elders  of  his  congregation  might  wish  that  he 
would  walk  more  like  other  men,  and  the  chil- 
dren giggled  at  the  sight ;  but  the  ladies,  young 
and  old,  regarded  these  things  as  a  part  of  the 
*'  originality"  which  they  admired  in  him  ;  and 
Joanna  Carey  would  scarcely  admit  to  herself 
that  such  freaks  required  forbearance. 

On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Carey  returned  before 
the  rest  of  his  party  from  a 'strawberry  feast,  to 
tell  his  wife  that  their  dear  girl  had  shown  him 
by  a  Idok,  that  she  must  now  decide  on  her  lot 
for  life.  Ellison  had  certainly  spoken.  Joanna 
must  decide  for  herself.  If  she  was  satisfied  to 
have  the  greatest  blessings  that  a  woman  could 
have — ^high  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  in  a 
man  who  loved  her — and  could,  for  these,  make 
light  of  the  daily  drawbacks  of  his  oddities,  it 
was  not  for  any  on6  else  to  object.  Mr.  Carey 
could  not  say  that  his  own  temper  would  bear 
with  so  eccentric  a  companion ;  but  perhaps  he 
was  narrow :  perhaps  his  wife's  nice  household 
ways  for  twenty-five  years  had  spoiled  him.  Jo- 
anna knew  what  she  was  undertaking.  She 
knew  that  it  was  as  much  as  the  cleik  and  the 
deacons  could  do,  to  get  the  pastor  into  the  pul- 
pit in  proper  time  every  Sunday,  and  that  this 
would  be  her  business  ^ow.  She  knew  that  he 
seldom  remember^  to  shave,'  and  how  he  had 
burned  his  marble  chimney-piece  black ;  and — 
Well ;  perhaps  these  were  trifles.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  fiiult  not  to  regard  them  as  such.  If  a 
father  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  man  of 
emuient  single-mindedness  for  his  son-in-law, 
and  genius  to  boot,  he  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
require  common  sense  also ;  but  it  had  always 
been  Mr.  Carey's  belief  that  good  sense  was  the 
greatest  part  of  genius. 

By  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Carey  was  little  dis- 
posed to  desire  any  thing  more  in  his  intended 
son-in-law  than  had  i^ypeared  that  day.  Joanna 
had  engaged  herself  to  him  on  Saturday  evening. 
On  Sunday  morning  there  was  something  in  the 
tone  of  his  pathetic  voice  so  unusual,  in  the  very 
first  verses  of  the  Psalm,  that  many  hearers 
looked  up;  and  then  they  saw  something  very 
unusual  in  his  countenance.  He  so  preached, 
that  a  stranger  inquired  earnestly  who  this  Mr. 
Ellison  was,  and  whence  he  came ;  and  his  ad- 
mirers in  the  congregation  said  he  was  inspired. 

"Joanna  behaved  very  well,  did  not  shel" 
whispered  Mrs.  Carey  to  her  husband,  as  they 
were  returning  from  ch^>el. 

"Very  well,  indeed.  And  it  was  extremely 
fine,  his  preaching  to-day.     Extremely  fine  V* 


And  this  particul^.day,  the  father  feared  as 
little  for  Joanna  as  Joanna  for  herself. 

There  was  no  reason  for  delay  about  the  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Ellison  had  thre^  nundred  pounds 
a  year  from  his  office,  and  was  never  likely  to 
have  any  more.  The  interest  of  Joanna's  por- 
tion—one thousand  pounds — ^was  hers  whenever 
she  married.  She  was  four-and-twenty,  and  Mr. 
Ellison  was  five  years  older.  They  were  no  chil- 
dren ;  there  was  no  reason  for  delay ;  so  every 
body  knew  of  the  engagement  immediately,  and 
the  preparations  went  on  diligently. 

A  pastor's  marriage  b  always  a  season  of 
great  ipterest  and  amusement.  In  this  case  it 
was  unusually  diverting  from  the  singular  inno- 
cence of  the  gentleman  about  all  household  af- 
fairs. He  showed  all  the  solicitude  of  which  he 
was  capable  to  have  every  thing  right  and  com- 
fortable for  Joanna ;  but  his  ideas  were  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  his  friends  suspected  that  he  had 
been  quizzed  by  certain  youths  of  his  congrega- 
tion, who  had  indeed  made  solemn  suggestions 
to  him  about  dredging-boxes  and  rolling-pins, 
and  spigots,  and  ball-irons,  and  other  conven- 
iences, the  names  of  which  were  strange  to  hiiii. 
He  had  promised  to  leave  the  whole  concern  of 
furnishing  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  lady  and 
her  daughters,  with  a  power  of  appeal  to  Mrs. 
Carey  in  doubtful  cases ;  but  when  these  mys- 
terious names  had  been  lying  on  his  mind  for 
some  days,  he  could  not  help  making  inquiries 
and  suggestions,  which  brought  nothing  but 
laughter  upon  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  thought 
the  quizzing  went  rather  too  far;  but  Joanna 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

"  His  head,  should  not  be  stuffed  with  non- 
sense," observed  Mr.  Carey  to  his  vnle,  **when 
business  that  he  really  ought  to  be  attending  to 
is  left  undone.'* 

**  You  mean  the  Life  Insurance,"  replied  she. 
•*  Why  do  you  not  remind  him  of  it  1" 
'  "  I  believe  I  must.  But  it  is  tidt  a  pleasant 
thing  to  do.  No  man  in  his  circumstances 
ought  to  need  to  be  spoken  to  more  than  once. 
However,  I  have  to  suggest  to  him  to  msure  all 
this  pretty  furniture  that  his  friends  are  giving 
him ;  and  While  I  am  speaking  about  the  Fire 
Insurance,  I  can  easily  mention  the  more  im- 
portant one.*' 

"  I  should  feel  no  difiiculty,"  observed  Mrs. 
Carey.  "  He  will  be  purely  thankful  to  you  for 
telling  him  what  he  ought  to  do." 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred.  The  presents 
csCme  in  fast :  the  Careys  were  consulted  about 
how  to  stow  them  all.  One  eveiung  at  supper, 
the  conversation  naturally  turned — as  it  proba- 
bly does  in  every  house — on  what  should  be 
saved  first  in  case  of  fire.  Mr.  Carey  asked  Mr. 
Ellison  whether  his  landlord  had  not  insured  the 
cottage,  and  whether  he  himself  was  not  think- 
ing of  insuring  the  furniture  from  iire. 

Instant  opposition  arose  from  Mr.  Carey's  sec- 
ond daughter,  Chariotte,  who  declared  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  She 
begged  that  nobody  would  speak  of  such  a  thing. 
Indeed,  she  wondered  that  any  body  could. 
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When  induced  to  explain  the  emotions  with 
which  her  mind  was  laboring,  she  declared  her 
horror  that  any  one  belonging  to  her  could  feel 
that  any  money  could  compenvate  for  the  loss 
of  the  precious  things,  such  as  old  letters,  and 
fond  memorials,  which  perish  in  a  fire. 

"How  old  are  you,  my  dear!"  inquired  her 
&ther. 

"Sixteen,  papa." 

"  Ifideed !  I  should  have  taken  you  to  be  six 
years  younger.  I  should  wonder  at  a  child  of 
ten  talking  so  sillily  as  you  are  doing." 

Mr.  Ellison  stared ;  for  his  sympathy  with 
CharIotte*s  sentiment  was,  so  strong,  that  h&was 
looking  at  her  with  beaming  eyes,  and  softly 
ejaculating,  "  Dear  Charlotte !  dear  child  !" 

It  took  some  time  to  convince  both  (for  young 
ladies  of  sixteen  sometimes  see  things  less  clear- 
ly than  six  years  before  and  ten  years  after  that 
age)  that,  if  precious  papers  and  gifts  are  unhap- 
pily lost  in  a  fire,  that  is  no  reason  why  tables 
and  chairs,  and  fish-kettles  and  dredging-boxes, 
and  carpets  and  house  linen  should  not  be  paid 
for  by  an  Insurance  Office ;  but  at  last  both  young 
lady  and  pastor  saw  this.  Still,  Chariotte  did  not 
look  satisfied ;  and  her  father  invited  her  to  utter 
what  was  in  her  mind.  After  some  fencing  about 
whether  her  thoughts  were  silly,  and  whether  it 
would  be  silly  to  speak  them,  out  came  the  scru- 
ple. Was  there  not  something  worldly  in  think- 
ing so  much  about  money  and  the  future  t 

"Dear  Charlotte!  dear  child!"  again  solilo- 
quized Mr.  Ellison. 

Mr.  Carey  did  not  think  the  apprehension  silly ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  the  danger  of  worldlhiess^lay 
the  other  way.  He  thought  the  worldliness  lay 
in  a  man's  spending  all  his  income,  leaving  wife 
and  children  to  be  maintained  by  their  neighbors, 
in  case  of  accidents  which  may  happen  any  day 
to  any  body,  and  which  do  happen  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  people,  within  an  assigned  time,  as 
regularly  as  death  happens  to  all.  Chariotte  had 
nothing  to  say  against  life  insurance,  because 
every  man  knows  that  he  shall  die ;  and  there  is 
no  speculation  in  the  case.  But  she  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  hear  that  there  is  an  equal 
certainty,  though  of  a  narrower  extent,  about 
fire,  and  other  accidents ;  that  it  is  a  fact  that, 
out  of  so  many  householders,  such  and  such  a 
number  will  have  their  houses  burned  down. 

"  Is  it  indeed  sot"  asked  Joanna. 

"  It  is  indeed  so.  Moreover,  out  of  so  much 
property,  such  and  such  an  amount  will  perish 
by  fire.  Every  householder  being  bound  in  with 
this  state  of  things  for  his  share  of  tha  risk,  he 
owes  it  equally  to  others  and  to  himself  to  secure 
the  compensation,  in  case  of  accident.  Does  he 
noti" 

"Hcfw  to  others!" 

"Because  he  should  contribute  his  share  to 
the  subscription,  if  you  Uke  to  call  it  so,  by 
which  the  sufferer  from  fire,  whoever  he  be,  is 
to  be  compensated:  Thus,  you  see,  Charlotte, 
that  which  seems  to  you  an  act  of  worldliness  is 
a  neighboriy  act,  as  well  as  a  prudent  one." 

When  reminded,  Charlotte  admitted  that  she 


had  herself  said  so  about  the  Cow  Club  at  B  ■  . 
She  had  told  many  people  how  the  cottagers  at 

B ,  were  now  saved  from  all  danger  of  ruin 

by  the  loss  of  a  cow — a  loss  fatal  to  so  many 

cottagers  elsewhere.     The  farmers  at  B , 

who  could  ill  a^ord  to  lose  from  nine  pounds  to 
fifteen  poundi  at  a  stroke  by  the  death  of  a  cow, 
had  joined  with  the  cottagers  in  setting  up  a  Cow 
Life-insurance.  The  club  employed  a  skillful 
cow-doctor.  The  members  paid  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  weekly  profits  of  their  milk-selling ; 
and  had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that,  whenever 
their  cow  died,  they  would!*  be  stipplied  with  an- 
other, or  with  a  part  of  the  value  of  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time,  or  the  yeariy  amount 
they  had  paid.  Chariotte  admitted  that  she  had 
been  delighted  with  the  sch^e,  but  now  assert- 
ed that  she  was  much  more  pleased  about  the 
Quakers  and  their  ship. 

"Hal  Quakers  1"  said  Mr  Ellison. 

Yes ;  those  Quakers,  now,  were  the  sort  of 
people  whom  Chariotte  admired.  So  unworld- 
ly !  so  trusting !  There  was  a  rick  India  ship, 
belonging  to  some  Quakers,  lately  wrecked  in 
the  Channel,  very  Hear  her  port  The  whole 
cargo  was  lost.  It  had  been  a  total  loss  to  the 
owners,  because  their  principles  would  nol  allow 
them  to  insnre^-to  put  themsdves  out  of  the 
hands  of  Providence,  and  speculate  in  "the 
stormy  winds  fulfilling  his  word."  That  had 
been  their  statement ;  and  was  there  not  some- 
thing very  beautiful  in  it  1  Charlotte  looked  at 
her  father  for  an  answer. 

"  Tell  me,  first,  my  dear,"  he  replied, "  whether 
you  admire  Tasker,  the  shoemaker,  fov  refusing' 
to  have  his  children  vaccinated,  saying  that  it 
was  taking  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lordt" 

Charlotte  obuld  not  think*  of  poor  Uttle  Mary 
Tasker,  disfigured  and  half  blind,  and  not  wish 
that  she  had  been  vaccinated ;  and  yet  Tasker 
had  acted  in  a  resigned  spirit. 

"Well:  exactly  as  much  as  you  admire 
Tasker,  I  admire  your  Quakers.  I  honor  their 
motive,  but  I  am  sony  for  their  miBtake--«orry 
that  they  refuse  one  safeguard  against  woridli- 


"Woridliness,  papa!" 

Mr.  Carey  explained  how  the  moral  dangers 
of  commercial  pursuits  are  in  proportion  to  their 
gambling  character.  Large  gains  and  great 
hazards  must  be  more  engrossing  to  the  mind, 
and  more  stimulating  to  the  passions  than  small 
and  secure  profits.  The  great  drawback  upon 
commerce  with  very  remote  countries  is,  or  was, 
its  gambling  character,  from  the  variety  and 
seriousness  of  the  risks,  and  the  largeness  of  the 
profits  laid  on  to  cover  them.  •  By  means  of  in- 
surance against  sea  risks  and  other  dangers,  the 
losses  are  spread  over  so  large  a  number  that 
they  cease  to  be  losses,  and  become  a  mere  tax, 
such  as  men  may  wiOingly  pay  for  security. 
When  a  man  has  so  introduced  moderation  into 
his  gains  and  his  losses,  as  to  detach  himself 
tttam  "  the  cares  of  the  world  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches,"  he  may  listen  vrith  a  quiet  pulse 
(as  far  as  his  own  afiaira  are  concerned)  to  the 
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wind  roaring  over  the  sea,  and  need  not  be 
'*  afraid  of  evil  tidings."  It  was  quite  a  new 
▼iew  to  Charlotte  that  her  Quakers  had  been 
gambling,  in  f^xAy  when  they  should  have  been 
trading  safely ;  but  she  could  not  deny  that  it 
was'so.  Nobody  wished  her  to  give  them  up,  in 
regard  to  their  spirit  of  £uth  and  trust ;  but  no- 
bo^  could  stand  up  for  thek  prudence. 

The  most  striking  view  to  Charlotte  was  that 
there  is  nothing  a^ddental  in  storms  and  tem- 
pests ;  and  ^hat  it  is  only  our  ignorance  which 
makes  us  call  them  so.  The  reahn  of  Meteor- 
-ology  is,  no  doubt,  governed  by  laws  as  invariable 
as  that  of  Astronomy.  We  know  this  fact, 
though  we,  as  yet,  know  little  of  these  laws. 
Something  nuxre  we  know:  and  that  is,  the 
average  of 'shipwrecks  and  conflagrations,  in  a 
certain  condition  of  society  *  in  the  same  way 
that  we  know  the  average  of  men  that  will  die, 
out  of  a  certain  number,  in  a  ceiiain  time :  and 
it  IS  this  knowledge  of  the  averages  which  justi- 
ces the  resource  of  instiranoe  in  all  the  threie 
cases.  When  Mr.  Ellison  at  length  comprehend- 
ed that  there  were  thousands  of  prud^t  men 
now  paying  their  mite  to  oiRnpensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  new  furniture,  in  case  of  its  being 
burned,  on  the  simple  condition  of  his  paying 
his  mite  also,  he  was  so  struck  by  their  neigh- 
borly conduct,  that  he  could  scarcely  express  his 
sense  of  it.  The  ladies  considered  it  impossible 
that  he  should  feel  so  strongly,  and  be  heedless 
about  the  condition  on. his  own  part  Mr.  Carey 
shook  his  head. 

Ml.  Carey  was  righl.  The  wedding-day 
came,  and  the  insurance  was  not  efiected. — 
Joanna  did  not  like  to  tease  het  betrothed  ab<mt 
worldly  affairs.  If  the  subject  was  mentioned, 
and  the  train  of  thought  revived,  he  went  into  an 
enthusiasm  about  the  benevolent  class  of  insur- 
ers :  but  he  did  not  become  one  himself. 


OHAPTIB  THE    SECOND. 

.  Tne  wedding-day  came  and  went.  The  young 
people  were  married  and  gone.  Mr.  Ellison's 
flock  were  assembled,  almost  entire,  in  the  parish 
church,  for  the  first  and  last  time.  In  those  days, 
dissenters  could  not  many  in  their  own  chapels, 
or  any  where  but  in  church;  and  the  present 
was  an  occasion  when  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  f4>peared  to  great  advantage,  with  his 
kind  courtesy  toward  his  dissenting  neighbors. 
The  whole  affair  was  talked  over  from  day  to 
day,  during  the  wedding-trip  of  the  Ellisons,  in 
the  intervals  of  Charlotte's  business  in  preparing 
their  house  for  their  return.  Then  began  her 
sisterly  relation  toward  the  pastor'  beloved  by  so 
many.  Her  reverence  for  him,  and  her  pride  on 
Joanna^s  account,  made  her  consider  his  dignity 
(in  spite  of  himself)  tm  all  occasions  ;  firom  the 
receiving  him  at  his  own  door,  on  the  evening 
of  arrivd,  to  the  defending  him  in  every  trifle  in 
which  he  vexed  her  orderly  father.  When  Mr. 
Carey  complained  of  his  being  found  at  breakfast 
nnshaven,  and  wondered  how  he  wouki  like  to 
see  Joanna  come  down  v^th  her  hair  in  papers, 
Charlotte  contended  that  these  things  mattered 


less  in  a  gentleman  than  a  lady  ;  and  that  it  was 
from  a  meditative  turn  that  he  forgot  to  shi|ve, 
even  as  Newton  forgot  to  dine.  If  he  feU  ovei 
all  his  new  furniture  in  turn,  she  declared  it  was 
because  the  affection  of  his  friends  had  over- 
crowded his  cottage  with  memorials  of  their  love. 
If  he  was  met  lialf-way  to  the  town  without  his 
hat,  she  looked  with  reverence  in  his  face  for  a 
foretaste  of  his  next  Sunday's  sermon.  When 
it  came  out  that  Joanna  had  paid  all  the  poet- 
boys  and  bills  on  the  journey ;  that  Joanna  had 
to  go  with  him  to  the  tailor's,  when  he  was  to  be 
measured  for  a  new  coat ;  that  Joanna  had  to 
carve,  because  he  did  not  know  the  wing  of  a 
fowl  firom  the  leg — ^But  we  will  not  dwell  fiirther 
on  the  foibles  of  a  good  man  whoee  virtues  were 
as  uncommon  in  their  degree,  as  his  weaknesses, 
it  may  be  hoped,  in  kind. 

Full  as  the  cottage  was  of  pretty  things,  it 
was  de^ed  to  be  yet  fuller  in  another  year. 
Never  was  there  a  prettier  little  wardrobe  of  tiny 
caps  and  robes,  and  the  like,  than  room  must  be 
found  for,  the  next  autumn,  in  preparation  for 
that  prettiest  of  all  things— a  baby.  Half  the 
ladies  in  the  congregation  brought  their  offerings 
of  delicate  work,  in  cambric  and  the  softest  of 
flannel,  and  most  fimtastical  of  pincushions  and 
baskets.  It  was  a  delightful  season  to  the  whole 
family ;  and  Joanna  was  so  well  and  bright ! 
And  when  the  great  day  was  over,  there  were 
such  rallyings  o£  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey,  on  their 
being  so  early  a  grand-papa  and  grand-mamma ; 
and  it  was  so  droll  to  see  Mr.  Ellison,  who 
seeqied  never  to  have  aeen  a  baby,  but.in  baptiz- 
iiig  the  little  creatures,  whom  he  had  always 
hitherto  regaic<]od  ^  yo^ng  Christians,  and  never 
as  little  inioits !  Mr.  Carey  was  rather  ashamed 
of  the  extent  of  his  ignorance,  shown  on  the  first 
sight  .of  his  child  in  its  ^leep,  by  its  mother's 
side. 

'*  Ha  I"  he  exclaimed,  *'  a  baby !"  in  as  much 
surprise  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  thing  he  ex- 
pected to  see. 

**Yes;  there  is  your  baby.  How  do  you 
like  her  r* 

He  gazed  in  silence,  and  at  length  said — "  But 
can  she  walk  1" 

"  My  dear  Ellison  !  at  a  day  old  !" 

"But  can  she  talk r 

**  All  in  good  time.  You  will  have  enough  of 
that  by-and  by." 

"Dear,  dear!  Ha!"  said  he,  again  and  again, 
till  he  was  sent  off  to  dinner,  at  a  friend's  house. 

He  dined  at  some  friend's  house  every  day. 
On  the  fourth  day  it  was  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  Mrs.  Carey  had  gone  home,  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  November  day.  As  soon  as  she  was 
gone,  the  nurse  stepped  out,  very  improperly, 
for  something  that  she  wanted,  the  child  being 
asleep  beside  Joanna.  She  desired  the  servant 
girl  to  carry  up  her  mistress's  gruel  in  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour,  if  she  was  not  back.  The  girl  did 
so ;  and  approached  the  bed,  with  the  basin  in 
one  hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other.  She  poked 
the  candle  directly  against  the  dimity  curtains, 
and  set  the  bed  on  fire-     It  was  a  large  bed,  in 
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a  small  crowded  room,  close  to  two  walls  and 
near  the  window-curtain.  The  flame  caught  the 
tester  instantly,  and  then  the  comer  of  the  pillow, 
and  the  edge  of  the  sheet  Before  that,  the  girl 
had  thrown  down  the  basin  of  hot  gruel  on  the 
baby,  rushed  to  the  window,  thrown  up  the  sash, 
and  screamed ;  and  she  next  rushed  out  at  the 
door,  leaving  it  wide  open,  and  then  at  the  house- 
door,  leaving  that  wide  open  toe.  The  air  stieam- 
ed  up  the  staircase,  and  the  bed  was  on  fire  all 
round. 

Poor  Joanna  crept  off  the  bed,,  and  took  the 
child  in  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  she  tried 
to  pull  off  a  blanket.  She  was  found  weakly 
tugging  at  it.  He  who  so  found  her  was  a  sailor, 
who  had  seen  the  light  from  tke  road,  and  run 
up  the  stairs.  ' 

'^  I  see  how  it  is,  nadam,**  said  he,  in  a  cheer- 
ful voice.  '*  Don*t  be  alarmed ;  you  aito  very 
safe.  Come  tn  here.'*  And  he  carried  her  into 
the  next  room — the  little  drawing-roomh-and  laid 
her,  with  her  baby  on  her  arm,  on  the  sofa.  He 
summoned  a  comrade,  who  was  in  the  road. 
They  pulled  up  the  drugget  from  the  floor, 
doubled  it  again,  laid  it  over  her,  and  tucked  it 
nicely  in,  as  if  there-was  no  hurry. 

"Now,  madam,**  said  be,  ** where  shall  we 
carry  you  1**  She  was  carried  through  damp  and 
dusk  to  her  fii^her*s.house.  Her  mother  was  not 
there.  Such  news  spreads,  nobody  knows  how. 
Her  mother  was  then  m  the  streets  vrithout  her 
bonnet,  imploring  ^very  body  she  met  to  save 
her  childt  She  presently  encountered  one  of  the 
sailors,  returning  to  the  fire.  He  assured  her 
the  lady  and  child  were  safe,  and  sent  her  home. 
Mr.  Carey  was  almost  as  much  beside  himself. 
His  first  idea  was,  that  it  was  Mr.  Ellison  who 
had,  by  some  awkwardness,  set  his  house  on 
fire ;  and  he  said  so,  very  publicly ;  and  very 
Sony  he  was  for  it  afterward. 

Mr.  Ellison  was  called  from  the  dinner^table, 
and  tohl  he  was  wanted  at  home.  He  strode 
along,  in  a  bewildered  state,  till  he  saw  the  flames 
from  a  distance.  As  he  stood  before  the  cottage, 
which  was  now  one  blase,  nobody  could  tell  him 
where  his  wife  was.  He  was  trying  to  break 
from  many  hands,  aiid  enter  the  house,  when 
some  one  at  last  came  up  vrith  the  news  of  the 
safety  of  his  wife  and  babe.  As  for  the  servant, 
it  was  some  days  before  she  was  heard  of;  and 
there  were  serious  apprehensions  about  her, 
when  her  aunt  came  in  from  the  country,  to  say 
that  the  poor  creature  had  fled  to  her,  and  would 
never  come  near  the  town,  or  see  any  of  the 
family  again.  Nobody  wondered  that  she  said 
she  should  never  be  happy  again. 

Joanna  seemed  •to  be  really  no  worse  for  the 
adventure  ;  and  for  some  days  it  was  confidently 
believed  that  the  in&nt  would  do  well,  though  it 
was  severely  scalded.  Every  thing  was  lost — 
every  article  of  clothing  of  all  three,  all  the  pretty 
gifts,  all  the  furniture,  two  precious  portraits,  all 
Mr.  Ellison's  books  and  manuscripts.  But  he 
was  so  happy  and  thankftil  that  his  chief  treas- 
ures were  saved,  that  he  never  preached  more 
qobly  than  on  the  next  Sunday,  without  a  scrap 


of  notes ; — he  who  took  such  pains  with  hw 
sermons,  and  never  preached  extempore'!  It 
was  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart  that  he 
spoke. 

**  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon,  Ellison,**  said 
Mr.  Carey,  '^for  what  I  said  is  the  first  moments 
<^  misery.** 

*'  It  was  natural^-^  was  not  doing  roe  wroiig ; 
lor  my  mother  used  to  say  that  I  did  awkwa^ 
things  sometimes ;  that  I  was  not  expert ;  atad 
it  appears  to  me  th^t  I  really  have  eired.'*  And 
the  good  man  west  on  to  blame  himself  for  hav- 
ing no  furniture  and  clothes  to  give  Joanna,  no 
piano,  no  books  !  His  landkird  was  no  loser  by 
the  fire,  while  he  was  destiti^te.  In  short,  Mr. 
Ellison  was  fiill<if  remorse  for  not  having  insured. 
All  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  were  stitching 
away  in  his  and  his  wife's  behalf;  but  this  was 
rather  an  aggravation  than  a  comfort ;  and  he 
fully  intended  to  effect  an  insurance,  both  against 
fire  (when  he  should  again  be  settled)  and  on  his 
life.  .  Stilly  Mr.  Carey  told  his  wife,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  that  his  impression  was  that  it  would 
never  be  dpne. 

All  such  thoughts  were  presently  banished. 
The  baby  did  not  get  through.  After  pining  for 
ten  days,  she  died.  Then  it  was  that  the  pas- 
tor's fine  qualities  manifested  themselves.  He 
surrendered  so  patiently  a  happiness  and  hope 
which  had  really  become  very  dear  to  his  heart ; 
he  supported  Joanna  so  temderly ;  he  considered 
the  whole  family-  so  much  more  than  himself^ 
that  Mr.  Carey  vowed  he  would  never  more  be 
TQxed  or  ashamed  at  the  pecoliarities  of  such  a 


CHAPTKH  THB  IHIRD. 

Nobody  would  hear  of  the  pastor  going  into 
furnished  lodgings.  The  pastor  and  his  wife 
would  toot  hear  of  Mr.  Carey's  furnishing  another 
house  for  them.  .Jotona  was  allowed  to  draw 
half  her  little  fortune  to  buy  furniture  and 
clothes,  and  a  few  indispensable  bo<^  for  her 
husband.  Thus,  Iheir  .income  was  reduced  by 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  half  of  Uie  principal 
was  gone.  If  that  twenty-five  pounds  of  lost 
income  had  been  devoted  to  a  life  insurance,  it 
woukl,  at  Mr.  Ellison's  present  age,  have  secured 
one  thousand  pounds  at  his  death.  Thus  he 
had,  by  neglect,  in  fiict,  thrown  away  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  of  future  provision  for 
his  family.  The  present  was  not  the  easiest 
■itioment  for  contracting  new  obligations ;  but  the 
duty  was  clear,  even  to  the  unpractical  mind  of 
the  pastor.  He  went  to  London  to  effect  his 
insurances,  and  his  wife  went  with  him  partly 
for  change  of  scene  and  thoughts,  and  partly 
because  she  knew  that  her  husband  could  never 
get  through  the  business  by  himsel£ 

It  was  not  got  through,  afler  all.  -  One  pious 
friend  had  affected  them  with  fears,  that  they 
would  find  it  an  ensnaring  bondage  to  worldly 
things  to  have  to  think  of  the  payment  of  the 
annual  premium ;  another  thought  it  was  specu- 
lating in  God's  will ;  another  assured  them  that 
they  could  not  spare  the  money,  and  should  pro- 
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▼ide  for  their  own  household,  and  hospitality  to 
neighborfi,  to-day,  instead  of  taking  thought  for 
the  morrow.  They  returned  without  having  heen 
near  an  insurance-office  at  all.  The  Careys 
thought  this  a  sad  mistake,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  the  peace  of  mind  they*  would  lose  by  the 
precariousness  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  business  might  be  managed,  by 
the  trustees  of  the  chapel  being  authorized  to 
deduct  the  necessary  sum  from  the  pastor's 
salary,  and  the  pastor's  way  of  living  being  pro- 
portioned to  an  income  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  It  was  certain  that  Mr.  Ellison  would 
never  lay  by  money  in  any  other  way  than  this ; 
for  he  could  never  see  a  beggar  without  giving 
him  whatever  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  ifisurance  was  a  more 
onerous  matter  in  those  days  than  in  ours.  Sci- 
ence has  introduced  much  ease  and  many  varie- 
ties into  the  process  of  insurance.  The  rates  of 
premium  in  Mr.  Ellison's  younger  days  were 
higher;  the  methods  were  restricted;  middle- 
class  men  drank  more,  and  taxed  their  brother 
insurers  for  their  accelerated  mortality,  though 
precautions  were  taken  against  obviously  fatal 
intemperance.  The  "bondage,"  that  friends 
talked  of,  was  greater,  and  the  advantages  were 
less,  than  at  present.  If  Mr.  Ellison  was  wrong 
in  his  delays  utid  hesitation,  much  more  are 
family  men  wrong  who  delay  and  hesitate  now. 

Time  went  on,  and  Joanna  was  made  .happy 
by  the  birth  of  a  son.  During  the  whole  period 
of  her  confinement,  her  husband  refused  to  leave 
the  house,  except  on  Sundays;  and  he  werit 
about,  many  times  in  the, day,  from  the  attics  to 
the  cellars,  with  his  nose  in  .the  air,  trying  to 
smell  fire.  There  was  none,  however,  to  reward 
his  anxious  search.  No  accident  happened. 
The  mother  and  child  throve  without  drawback; 
and  a  finer  little  fellow  really  was  never  seen. 

For  two  years — two  precious  years — all  went 
well.  Then  came  one  of  those  seasons  of  un- 
healthiness  which  occur  at  intervals,  as  if  to 
warn  men  of  their  ignorance  of  the  laws  on 
which  their  life  depends,  and  to  rebuke  their 
carelessness  about  observing  such  conditions  of 
health  as  they  do  understand.  No  town  was 
less  prepared  to  encounter  an  onset  of  autumnal 
fever  than  that  in  which  the  Ellisons  lived.  It 
had  no  right  to  expect  health  at  any  time :  the 
history  of  the  place  told  of  pbigue  in  old  times, 
and  every  epidemic  which  visited  England  be- 
came a  pestilence  amid  its  ill-drained  streets,  its 
tidal  expanse  of  mud,  and  its  crowded  alleys. 
These  were  the  times  when  the  beloved  pastor's 
fidelity  shone  out. '  For  weeks  he  was,  night  and 
day,  in  close  attendance  on  the  poor  of  his  flock ; 
and  any  other  poor  Who  were  needing  help. 
He  could  not  aid  them  in  the  way  that  a  more 
practical  man  would  have  done;  but  Joanna 
supplied  that  kind  of  ability,  while  the  voice  of 
her  husband  carried  peace  and  support  into 
many  a  household,  prostrated  in  grief  and  dread. 
He  ran  far  greater  risks  all  the  while  than  he 
needed,  if  he  could  have  been  taught  common 
imdcnce.     He  forgot  to  eat,fand  want  into  un- 


wholesome chambers  with  an  empty  stomach  and 
an  exhausted  frame.  In  spite  of  his  wife's 
watchfulness,  he  omitted  to  give  himself  the 
easy  advantages  of  freshened  air,  change  of 
clothes,  and  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food ; 
and,  for  one  week,  he  hardly  came  home  to 
sleep.  It  was  no  wonder  that,  at  last,  both 
were  down  in  the  fever.  The  best  care  failed 
to  save  Joanna.  She  died  without  having  bidden 
farewell  to  husband  and  child.  Her  husband 
was  in  bed  delirious,  and  her  boy  was  in  the 
country,  whither  he  had  been  taken  for  safety 
when  the  fever  entered  the  house. 

.  Mr.  Ellison  recovered  slowly,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  weight  upon  his  mind.  There 
was  something  Grange,  it  appeared  to  his  phy- 
sician, in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  strength  to  ga  to 
London.  He  was  extremely  pertinacious  about 
this.  The  Careys,  glad  to  see  that  he  eoold 
occupy  himself  with  any  project,  humored  this, 
without  understanding  it.  They  spoke  as  if  he 
was  going  to  I^ndon  when  he  should  be  strong 
enough.  They  did  not  dream  of  his  not  waiting 
for  tbis.  But,  in  the  daik,  damp  evening  of  the 
day  when  he  dismissed  his  physician,  after  Mrs. 
Carey  had  gone  home,  leaving  him  on  the  sofa, 
and  promising  that  her  husband  st^ould  call  after 
tea,  he  was  seen  at  the  coach-office,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place ;  and  he  made  a  night-journey  to  I^n- 
don. 

There  were  no  railways  in  those  days;  and 
this  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  required 
twelve  hours  by  the  "  Expedition,"  the  **  High- 
flyer," the  **  Express,"  or.  whatever  the  fastest 
coach  might  be  called.  As  soon  as  he  arrived, 
Mr.  Ellison  swallowed  a  cap  of  cofifee  in  the  bar 
of  the  inn,  had  a  coach  called,  and  proceeded  to 
an  insurance-office  to  insure  his  life.  As  he 
presented  himself,  emaciated  and  feeble,  un- 
washed, unshaven,  with  a  crimson  handkerchief 
tied  over  his  white  lips,  which  quivered  when  he 
uncovered  them ;  as  he  told  his  errand,  in  a 
weak  and  husky  voice,  the  clerks  of  the  office 
stared  at  him  in  pitying  wonder;  and  the  di- 
rectors dismissed  him  from  their  parlor,  under 
the  gentlest  pretexts  they  could  devise. 

He  returned  home  immediately,  and  told  his 
adventure  to  Mr.  Carey. 

**  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  made  the  effort," 
he  said.  '*  When  dear  Joanna  was  gone,  and  I 
believed  that  !■  should  follow  her,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  our  child  would  be  left  destitute.  I 
saw  that  I  had  neglected  my  duty;  and  I  re- 
solved that,  if  I  recovered,  it  should  be  so  no 
longer.  I  have  made  the  eflfort ;  it  has  failed ; 
and  God's  will  be  done  I" 

Mr.  Carey  would  not.  allow  that  the  matter 
must  be  given  up.  In  fact,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  effiscting  the  insurance,  in  the  next 
spring,  when,  Mr.  Ellison  was  restored  to  his 
ordinary  state  of  health,  and  Mr.  Carey  was  bis 
guide  and  helper  in  the  business.  The  interest 
of  Joanna's  little  portion  was  appropriated  for 
the'  purpose,  with  a  small  addition,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  lapse  of  three  years.  It  is  well 
kno¥m  that  the  most  unworldly  and  unapt  per- 
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ions  are  tbp  most  proud  of  anj  act  of  prudence 
or  skill  that  they  may  have  been  able  to  achieve. 
So  it  was  in  this  case.  When  the  pastor  sat 
gazing  at  his  child,  it  appeared  to  him  a  marvel- 
ous thing  that  he,  even  he,  should  have  endowed 
any  human  being  with  a  fortune.  He  was  heard 
to  say  to  himself,  on  such  occasions,  in  a  tone 
of  happy  astonishment, 

'  "A  thousand  pounds!  Ha!  a  thousand 
pounds !" 

We  ean  not  here  foQow  out  the  curious  process 
of  that  boy*s  rearing.  We  have  not  space  to  tell 
how  tenderly  he  was  watched  by  grandmamma, 
and  by  Charlotte,  till  her  marriage  gav^  her 
cares  of  her  own : — nor  what  a  stroKe  it  was 
when  Mr.  Ellison  moved  to  a  distant  ci^,  being 
invited  to  a  higher  post  in  th^  ministry  of  his 
sect ;  nor  how  curiously  he  and  his  child  lived  in 
a  lodging,  where,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts 
to  fill  the  place  of  both  parents,  ^s  boy  was  too 
often  seen  in  rags;  nor  how  the  chUd  played 
leap-frog  and  other  games  with  little  beggars 
and  ruffians  in  the  streets,  so  cleverly,  that  his 
father  might  be  seen  gazing  at  him  from  the 
foot-pavement,  in  a  rapture  of  admiration ;  nor 
how,  on  the  great  occasion  of  the  little  lad*s 
first  going  to  chapel,  he  told  every  body  within 
reach,  that  it  was  "  Pa"  in  the  pulpit ;  nor  how, 
when  he  was  tired  of  the  sermon,  he  was  wont 
to  scrape  the  sand  from  the  floor,  and  powder 
with  it  the  wigs  of  the  old  men  who  sat  in 
the  long  pew  before  Imp;  nor  how,  at  length, 
the  importunity  of  friends  prevailed  to  get  him 
sent  to  school ;  nor  how  comfortably  his  father 
was  boarded  in  a  private  family  when  the  lodging 
plan  became  too  bad  to  be  borne  even  by  him. 
All  this  we  must  leave  undescribed;  and  also 
his  satisfaction  when,  in  a  later  time — ^when  his 
son  was  grown  up,  and  prosperous,  and  well 
married — the  good  pastor  found  himself  at  liberty 
to  do,  if  he  should  wish  it,  what  he  had  always' 
thought  ministers  had  better  do,  leave  the  pulpit 
before  they  were  worn  out — ^before  any  body  had 
begun  to  look  for  their  wearing  out.  The  "  dear 
child,"  as  he  still  calls  the  father  of  his  grand- 
children, early  persuaded  his  father  to  take  advant- 
age of  that  modem  improvement  by  which  his 
life  insurance  can  be  commuted  into  an  annuity 
at  sixty  years  of  age,  if  he  should  attain  it,  or 
receivable  in  full,  if  that  method  should  be  pre- 
ferred. A  small  independence  being  thus  secured, 
if  he  lives  to  leave  the  pulpit  at  sixty,  and  a 
legacy  to  his  son,  if  he  dies  before  that  time, 
Mr.  Ellison  feels  more  free  from  worldly  cares 
than  is  often  the  case  with  dissenting  ministers 
who  begin  the  world  without  fortune,  and  with 
thoughts  far  above  the  lucre  of  gain. 

No  one  wonders  that  he  never  seemed  to  think 
of  marrying  again.  Before  his  removal,  the 
name  of  his  "dear  Joanna*'  was  often  on  his 
lips.  After  his  removal,  it  was  never  again 
heard,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  of  his  meet- 
ing old  friends.  He  did  not  speak  of  her  to 
those  who  had  never  known  her;  but  not  the 
less  was  her  image  understood  to  be  ever  in  his 
thoughts. 
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LAMARTINE  ON  THE  RESTORATION.* 

AN  able  critic  in  a  recent  English  journal,  re- 
marks  as  follows,  on  the  last  brilliant  work 
of  Lamartine  on  '*  The  History  of  the  Restora- 
tion :"  Wliatever  may  be  said  of  the  authorof  this 
volume  as  a' politician,  and  however  much  his 
capabilities  for  legislation  may  be  despised,  he 
ranks  as  a  first  class  hbtorian,  and  as  the  most 
brilliant  foreign  writer  of  the  present  day,  both 
of  his  country's  annals,  romance,  and  poetry. 
If  M.  Lamartine's  "  History  of  the  Girondists" 
excited  irpmense  interest,  his  "History  of  the 
Restoration  of  the  Monarchy"  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  much  greater  enthusiasm.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  details  the  thrilling  events  whiob 
succeeded  the  conclusion  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  the  former  work,  and  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
sulate, has  been  spoken  of  by  critics  of  all  shades 
of  pQlitics  as  unique,  as  perfect  in  style  and  com- 
prehensive in  detail ;  but  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  will  not  be  universally  acknowledged 
that  in  all  these  points  the  new  effort  surpasses 
the  older.  The  praise  of  such  a  work  is  best 
accorded  by  extracts  from  its  own  pages.  Such 
extracts  speak  for  themselves,  and  av^ard  far 
more  valuable  encomiums  than  any  which  those 
whose  office  it  \h  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their 
char^teristics  can  do.  We  present  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  arrest  and  murder  of  the 
young  Duke  d'Enghien,  a  crime  which  Europe 
has  veiy  justly  never  forgiven,  and  by  which  the 
character  of  Napoleon  has  been  forever  blasted. 
We  had  thotight  that  a  more  vivid  picture  of  this 
act  of  treachery  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
been  written  than  that  which  appears  in  the  t«I# 
of  Maurice  Tiemey,  the  Soldier  of  Fortune ;  but 
every  thing  which  has  been  there  said,  or  has 
been  elsewhere  written  concerning  that  event,, 
gives  place  to  this  vivid  picture  drawn  by  Lamai^ 
tine,  while  his  opinion  respecting  the  dark  deed, 
itself,  and  the  yillainy  by  which  U  waa  accom- 
plished, will  ever  stamp  him  as  a  man  of  the 
most  honorable  mind,  and  as  a  tiuly  ooble-heart* 
ed  Frenchman. 

AKKXST  AND  MUKDIl  OP  TBI  DUKl  D'ENOHIXlf. 

"  Ordener  set  out  on  the  same  night,  that  of 
the  10th  and  1 1th  of  March,  and  arrived  on  the 
12th  at  Strassburg.  He  held  a  council  on  his 
arrival  with  General  Leval.  Chariot,  the  colonel 
of  gendarmes,  and  the  ctnnmissary  of  police,  and 
they  resolved  to  precede  and  facilitate  the  noc- 
turnal expedition  by  a  minute  reconnoitring  of 
the  scene  of  action.  An  agent  of  police  named 
Stahl,  and  a  non-commissioned  ofi|cer  of  the 
gendarmerie,  named  Pfersdoff*,  were  dispatched 
on  the  instant,  and  marching  all  night,  arrived 
at  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning  at  Ettenheim. 
They  strolled  with  an  affectation  of  indiff*erence 
about  the  house  of  the  Prince,  in  order  to  make- 
themselves  Well  acquainted  with  the  approaches 
to  it.  The  Prince's  valet-de-chambre,  concealed 
behind  a  window,  observed  these  two  strangers 
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walking  round  the  walls,  and  intently  noting  the 
ohjects  of  their  mitsion.  He  called  another  of 
the  servants,  named  Cannone,  and  communica- 
ted his  anxieties  to  him.  Cannone  was  an  old 
soldier  and  companion  of  the  Prince  from  his 
earliest  infancy.  He  had  fought  with  him  in 
all  his  campaigns,  and  had  saved  his  life  in 
Poland,  by  covering  him  with  his  sabre  and  his 
person.  He  flmcied  that  he  remembered  hav- 
ing somewhere  seen  the  face  of  Pfersdofi*,  and 
thought  he  recognized  in  him  a  gendarme  in  dis- 
guise. He  hastened  to  inform  the  Prince,  who, 
with  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  age,  disdained 
to  pay  any  attention  to  these  symptoms  of  es- 
pionage. Nevertheless,  an  officer  of  his  army, 
named  Schmidt,  went  out  and  accosted  Stahl 
and  Pfersdofi*,  and  questione<l  them  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  unconcern,  pretending  that  he  was 
going  their  way,  and  accompanied  them  for  more 
than  a  league ;  but  at  last  seeing  them  take  a 
road  which  led  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  in- 
stead of  returning  toward  the  Rhine,  he  felt  re- 
assured, and  returned  to  tranquilize  the  servants 
and  retainers  at  Ettenheim.  But  the  anxieties 
of  love  are  not  bo  easily  set  at  rest  as  those  of 
friendship.  The  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan 
was  filled  with  a  presentiment  of  danger,  and 
begged  the  Prince  would  absent  himself  for  a 
few  days  from  a  residence  where  he  was  so  evi- 
dently watched,  and  possibly  with  a  criminal 
intention.  Out  of  afiection  for  her,  rather  than 
from  uneasiness  on  his  own  account,  the  duke 
^xinsented  to  absent  himself  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  it  was  settled  that  he  should  set  out 
the  third  morAing  after,  on  a  long  hunting  ex- 
cursion in  the  forests  df  the  Grand  Duke  of 
-Baden,  during  which  the  suspicions  of  his  be- 
:trothed  would  be  either  dissipated  or  verified; 
but  it  was  fated  that  the  third  morning  should 
•not  dawn  on  him  in  Germany On  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th,  General  Ordener,  accompanied 
.by  General  Fnrion,  chief  of  General  Leval's  staflf, 
.  and  by  Chariot,  colonel  of  gendarmes,  set  out  in 
the  dark  toward  the  ferry  of  Rheinaji  on  the 
RMne,  and  found  there,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
*the  800  dragoons  of  the  26th,  15  ferrymen,  the 
five  large  boats,  and,  lastly,  the  30  mounted 
gendarmes  destined  to  bo  employed  in  the  viola- 
;  tion  of  dwellings  and  seizure  of  persons,  in  an 
■  expedition  more  worthy  of  lictors  than  of  soldiers. 
The  Rhine  was  crossed  in  silence  at  midnight, 
and  the  column,  unperceivcd  during  the  sleep  of 
the  German  peasants  on  the  right  bank,  and 
guided  by  different  roads,  arrived,  as  the  day  was 
breaking,  at  Ettenheim.  The  spies,  whom  Orde- 
ner and  Chariot  had  brought  with  them,  pointed 
out  to  the  gendarmes  the  houses  which  were  to 

be  invested The  Duke  d*£nghicn,  who  had 

spent  the  evening  before  at  the  house  of  the 
Prince  Rohan-Rochefort,  with  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, had  promised  her  to  absent  himself  for  a 
few  days,  to  allow  time  for  the  plots  against  his 
safety,  of  which  she  was  apprehensive,  either  to 
evaporate  or  be  unraveled.  He  was  accordingly 
about  to  start  at  sunrise,  with  Colonel  Grunstein, 
one  of  his-  friends,  on  his  hunting  excursion  for 


several  days.  He  had  already  left  hit  bed,  and 
was  dressing,  himself,  and  preparing  Up  arms. 
Grunsteui,  contrary  to  his  usual  catttm,  had 
slept  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Pfiniee,  that 
he  might  be  the  sooher  ready  to  e^oyt  him. 
This  companion  of  his  own,  on  the  battle-field 
and  in  the  chase,  was  also  half-dressed,  when 
the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  sight  of  dragoons 
and  gendarmes  made  the  rest  of  the  household 
start  from  their  sleep.  Fcron,  the  most  familiar 
servant  of  the  Prince,  flew  to  the  chamber  of  his 
young  master,  and  announced  to  him  that  the 
court-yard  and  garden  were  surrounded  at  every 
outlet  by  French  soldiers,  and  that  the  officer 
commanding  them  was  loudly  calling  on  the 
servants  to  open  the  doors,  declaring  that  in 
case  of  refusal,  he  would  have  them  broken  opm 
with  hatchets.  *Well,  then,  we  must  defend 
ourselves,'  exclaimed  the  undaunted  young  man, 
and  saying  these  words,  he  seized  his  double- 
barreled  fowling-piece,  ready  loaded  with  ball 
for  the  chase,  while  Cannone,  his  other  servant, 
animated  with  the  same  determination  as  his 
master,  possessed  hi^iself  of  another  fowiing- 
piece,  and  Grunstein  entering  the  chamber  at 
that  moment,  armed  in  a  like  manner,  the  whole 
then  darted  to  the  windows  to  fire.  The  Prince 
leveled  at  Colonel  Chariot,  who  threatened  the 
door,  and  was  about  to  stretch  him  dead  on  the 
threshold,  when  Grunstein,  perceiving  on  all 
sides  a  host  of  helmets  and  sabres,  and  seeing 
another  detachment  6f  gendarmes  already  mas- 
ters of  one  of  the  wings  of  th^  chateau,  seized 
the  barrel  of  the  Princess  fowUng-piece,  and 
throwing  the  gun  Upward,  showed  the  Duke 
d*Enghien,  by  signs,  the  uselessness  of  resist- 
ance against  such  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
prevented  his  firing.  *  My  lord.'  he  said,  *  have 
you  in  any  way  committed  yourself  V — *  No,*  re- 
plied the  duke.  *Well,  then,  that  being  the 
case,  do  not  attempt  a  hopeless  struggle.  We 
are  hemmed  in  by  a  complete  wall  of  troops. 
See  how  their  bayonets  glisten  on  every  side.* 
The  Prince  was  turning  round  to  reply  to  these 
words  when  he  beheld  Pfersdofif,  whom  he  recog- 
nized  as  the  spy  of  the  day  before,  accompanied 
by  gendarmes  with  presented  carbines,  rush  into 
his  room.  He  was  followed  by  Col.  Chariot, 
who,  with  his  soldiers,  seized  and  disarmed  the 
Prince,  together  with  Grunstein,  Feron,  and 
Cannone.  ^The  Duke,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
ready  to  set  out,  and  was  thus  lost  by  the  delay 
of  only  a  few  moments.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  a  Tyrolean  hunter,  wearing  a  hand- 
some gold-laced  cap,  with  long  gaiters  of  chamois 
skin  buckled  at  the  knees ;  and  the  manly  beauty 
and  dauntless  expression  of  his  features,  height- 
ened by  the  excitement  of  the  surprise,  and  de- 
termination to  resist,  struck  the  soldiers  with 
astonishment.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  scene, 
and  the  tramp  of  feet  and  clatter  of  arms  in  the 
house,  the  soupd  of  a  disturbance  without  for  a 
moment  inspired  the  Prince  and  his  followers 
with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  Loud  cries  of  fire 
issued  from  the  village,  and  these  cries  were  re- 
echoed from  house  to  house,  like  a  tocsin  of 
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human  voices.  -Winclows  were  thrown  open, 
and  doorways  filled  with  the  inhabitants  aroused 
by  the  invasioti  of  the  French.  Half  naked 
mechanics  were  seen  running  to  the  steeple  to 
ring  the  bells,  and  summon  the  peasants  to 
vengeance.  Colonel  Chariot,  however,  had  them 
seized,  and  also  arrested  the  master  of  the 
hounds  of  the  Duke  of  Baden,  who,  on  hearing 
of  the  disturbance,  was  hastening  to  the  house 
of  the  Prince,  and  who  was  told  by  Chariot  that 
what  was  taking  place  had  been  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  First  Consul  and  his  sovereign.  On 
htering  this  falsehood,  the  excitement  of  the 
inhabitants  subsided,  and  they  submitted,  with 
looks  of  sorrow  and  expressions  of  grief,  to  the 
misfortune  of  a  young  man  who  had  rendered 
himself  an  object  of  the  deepest  regard.  .  .  .  The 
Prince  was  dragged  away  firom  his  residence, 
without  being  permitted  to  take  a  last  farewell 
of  her  whom  he  left  swooning  and  in  tears.'* 

Bonaparte  had  determined  t>n  the  duke*s  death, 
and  liis  ministers  and  judges  received  their  in- 
structions to  that  efi^t.  The  midnight  trial, 
the  despicable  meanness  of  the  tribunal,  the 
heroic. attitude  of  the  young  Conde,  are  vividly 
depicted  in  this  volume :  but  we  pass  oA  to  the 
denouement  of  the  plot. 

"  As  soon  «s  the  judgment  was  pronounced, 
and  even  before  it  was  drawn  up,  HuUin  sent  to 
inform  Savary  and  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  in  order  that  they  might  take 
their  measures  for  its  execution.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  time  was  equally  pressing  to  the  tribunal 
as  to  those  who  awaited  their  decision,  and  as 
if  an  invisible  genius  was  hurrying  along  the 
acts,  formalities,  and  hours,  in  order  that  the 
morning's  sun  might  not  witness  the  deeds  of 
the  night.  Hullin  and  his  colleagues  remained 
in  the  hall  of  council,  and  drew  up  at  random 
the  judgment  they  had  just  given;  and  this 
short  and  unskillfully  prepared  document  (sum- 
ming up  a  whole  examination  in  two  questions 
and  two  answers)  terminated  with  the  order  to 
execute  the  sentence  forthwith.  Savary  had  not 
waited  for  this  onler  to  be  written  before  he  pre- 
pared for  its  execution,  and  had  already  marked 
out  the  spot.  The  court  and  the  esplanade  bemg 
encumbered  with  troops,  by  the  presence  of  the 
brigade  of  infantry,  and  the  legion  of  gendarmes 
d*elite,  no  safe  place  could  be  found  there  in 
which  the  fire  of  a  platoon  did  not  run  the  risk 
of  striking  a  soldier  or  a  spectator.  No  doubt  it 
was  also  feared  that  too  great  publicity  would 
thus  be  given  to  the  murder  in  the  midst  of  aU' 
army ;  that  the  scene  of  the  execution  was  too 
distant  firom  the  place  of  sepulture ;  and  that 
feelings  of  pity  uid  horror  .would  pervade  the 
ranks  at  the  sight  of  this  ydung  man's  mangled 
corpse.  The  moat  of  the  chateau,  however,  of- 
fered the  means  of  avoiding  all  these  dangers,  as 
it  would  conceal  the  murder  as  well  as  the  vic- 
tim. This  place  was  accordingly  chosen.  Harel 
received  orders  to  give  up  the  keys  of  the  steps 
and  iron  gateways,  w|iich  descended  from  the 
towers  apd  opened  on  the  foundation  of  the 
chateau,  to  point  out  the  different  outlets  and 


sites,  and  to  procure  a  gravediggcr  to  commence 
digging  a  grave  while  the  man  for  whom  it  was 
intended  still  breathed.  A  poor  working  garden- 
er of  the  chateau,  named  Bontcmps,  was  awaken- 
ed, and  his  work  pointed  out  to  him.  He' was 
fiimished  with  a  lantern  to  ^\Ae  him  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  moat,  and  light  him  while- 
he  dug  it  up.  Bontcmps  descended  with  his 
shovel  and  pickax  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and 
finding  the  ground  all  about  dry  and  hard,  he 
recollected  that  they  had  begun  to  dig  a  trench 
the  evening  befinre,  at  the  foot  of  the  Queen's 
Pavilion,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  tower  and 
a  little  wall  breast-high,  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
said,  of  depositing  rubbish  in  it.  He  accordingly 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  marked  out  in 
paces  the  measure  of  a  man's  body  extended  at 
length,  and  dug  in  the  earth  that  had  been 
already  moved  a  grave  for  the  corpse  they  were 
preparing  for  it.  The  Duke  d'Enghien  could 
have  heard  firom  his  window,  over  the  humming 
noise  of  the-  troops  below,  the  dull  and  regular 
sound  of  the  pickax  which  was  digging  his  last 
couch.  Savary,  at  the  same  time,  marched 
down  and  arranged  slowly  in  the  moat  the 
detachments  of  troops  who  were  to  witness  this 
military  death,  and  ordered  the  firing  party  to 
load  their  mUskets.  The 'Prince  was  far  from 
suspecting  either  so  much  rigor  or  so  much  haste 
on  the  part  of  his  judges.  He  did  not  doubt  that 
even  a  sentence  of  death,  if  awarded  by  the  com-  • 
mission,  would  give  occasion  for  an  exhibition 
of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul. 
He  had  granted  an  anmesty  to  emigrants  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands;  how  could  it  be 
doubted,  then,  that  he  who  pardoned  obscure 
and  culpable  exiles,  would  not  honor  himself  by 
an  act  of  justice  or  clemency  toward  an  illustrious 
prince,  beloved  by  all  Europe,  and  innocent  of 
all  crime!  He  had  been  taken  back,  after  his 
interrogatories  and  his  appearance  before  the 
militaty  commission,  into  the  room  where  he  had 
slept.  He  entered  it  without  exhibiting  any  of 
that  firight  which  prisoners  experience  in  the 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  their  sentence.  With 
a  serene  countenance  and  unoccupied  mind,  he 
conversed  with  his  gendarmes,  and  played  with 
his  dog.  Lieutenant  Noirol  wim  wa^  on  guai^ 
over  him,  had  formerly  servr'd  in  a  re^imt'nl  of 
cavalry  commanded  by  a  colour  I  whu  was  a 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  C^nulf.  He  had  also 
seen  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  ivheri  a  child ,  some- 
times accompany  his  father  tn  rt-viows  and  field 
days  of  the  regiment;  and  he  remind pd  the 
Prince  of  that  period  and  these  cir^imifltanccB 
of  his  youth.  The  duke  smiled  at  th^Fe  tnm- 
niscences,  and  renewed  them  himoelf  by  other 
recollections  of  his  Infancy,  which  mingled  with 
those  of  Noirot.  He  inquired,  with  a  curiosity 
full  of  interest,  about  the  career  of  this  officer 
since  that  epoch;  of  the  campaigns  he  had 
made;  of  the  battles  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged ;  of  the  promotion  be  had  received ;  of 
his  present  rank,  his  expectations,  and  his  par- 
tiality for  the  service.  He  seemed  to  find  a 
lively  pleasure  in  this  conversation  on  the  past 
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with  a  brave  officer,  who  spoke  to  him  with  the 
accent  and  the  heart  of  a  man  who  would  gladly 
indulge  in  pity,  were  it  not  for  the  severity  of 
duty.     A  noise  of  footsteps,  advancing  slowly 
toward  the  chamber,  interrupted  this  agreeable 
and  last  indulgence  of  captivity.     It  was  the 
commandant  of  Vincennes,  Harel,  accompanied 
by  the  brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  viUage* 
Aufort.    This  friend  of  Harers  had  been  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  one  of  the  commandant's  rooms, 
after  having  ordered  the  Prince's  supper,  and 
from  thence  he  had  heard  or  seen  all  the  events 
of  the  night.     Harel,  agitated  and  trembling  at 
the  missipn  he  had  to  fulfill,  had  permitted  Aufort 
to  follow  and  assist  him  in  his  message  to  the 
prisoner.     They  saluted  the  Prince  respectfully ; 
but  neither  of  them  had  the  firmness  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  truth.    The  dejected  attitude  and 
trembling  voice  of  Hard  alone  revealed  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  heart  of  the  Prince  a  fatal  pre- 
sentiment of  the  rigor  of  his  judges.     He  thought 
they  now  came  for  him  only  to  hear  his  sentence 
read.     Harel  desired  him,, on  th^  part  of  the 
tribunal,  to  follow  him,  and  he  went  before  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  through  the  corridors,  the, 
passages,  and  the  courts  it  was  necessary  to 
cross,  to  arrive  at  the  building  called  the  *  Devil's 
Tower.'    The  interior  of  this  tower  contained 
the  only  staircase  and  the  only  door  descending 
to,  and  opening  into,  the  lowest  moat.    The 
.  Prince  appeared  to  hesitate  two  or  three  times 
on  going  into  this  suspicious  tower,  like  a  victim 
which  smells  the  blood,  and  which  resists  and 
turns  back  its  head  on  crossing  the  threshold  of 
a  slaughter-house.     Harel  and  Aufort  preceded 
the  duke  in  silence  down  the  steps  of  the  narrow 
winding  staircase,  which  descended  to  a  pos- 
tern through  the  massy  walls  of  this  tower. 
The  Prince,  with  an  instinctive  horror  of  the. 
place,   and  of  the  depth  beneath  the  soil  to 
which  the  steps  were  pleading  him,  began  to 
think   they  were   not  conducting   him   before 
the  judges,  hut  into  the  hands  of  murderers,  or 
to  the  gloom  of  a  prison.     He  tfembled  in  all 
his  limbs,  and  convulsively  drew  back  his  foot 
as  he  addressed  his  guides  in  front :  '  Where 
are  you  conducting  me  1'  he  demanded,  with  a 
stifled  voice.     *  If  it  is  to  bury  me  alive  in  a 
dungeon,  I  would  rather  die  this  instant.'   *  Sir,' 
replied  Harel,  turning  round,  'follow  me,  and 
summon  up  all  your  courage.'    The  Prince  part- 
ly comprehended  him,  and  followed.    They  at 
length  issued  firom  the  winding  staircase,  through 
a  low  postern  which  opened  on  the  bottom  of 
the  moat,  and  continued  walking  for  some  time 
in  the  dark,  along  the  foot  of  the  lofty  walls  of 
the   fortress,   as   far  as  the  basement   of  the 
Queen's  Pavilion.    When  they  had  turned  the 
angle  of  this  pavilion,  which  concealed  another 
part  of  the  moat  behind  its  walls,  the  Prince 
suddenly  found  himself  in  front  of  the  detach- 
ment of  the  troops  drawn  up  to  witness  hif 
death.     The  firing  party  selected  for  the  execu- 
tion was  separated  from  the  rest ;  and  the  bar- 
rels of  their  muskets,  reflecting  the  dull  light  of 
some  lanterns  carried  by  a  few  of  the  attendants, 


threw  a  sinister  glare  on  the  moat,  the  maasy 
walls,  and  the  newly-dug  grave.    The  Prince 
stopped  at  a  sign  fnnn  his  gnidca,  within  a  few 
paces  of  th»  firing  party.     He  saw  hit  fate  at  a 
glance,  but  he  neither  trembled  nor  turned  pale.  A 
slight  and  chilling  rain  was  falling  from  a  gloomy 
sky,  and  a  melancholy  nlence  reigned  throogh- 
out  the  moat.  Nothing  disturbed  the  horror  of  the 
scene  but  the  whisp^ing  and  shuffling  foet  of  a 
few  groups  of  oflScers  and  soldieTs  who  bad  col- 
lected upon  the  parapets  abore,  and  on  the  draw- 
bridge which  led  hito  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 
Adjutant  Pelle,  who  commanded  the  detachment, 
advanced,  with  his  eyes  lowered,  toward  the 
Prince.    He  held  in  his  hand  the  sentence  of  the 
military  commission,  which  he  read  in  a  low,  dull 
voice,  but  perfectly  intelUgibl&    The  Prince,  list- 
ened without  leaking  an  observation  or  losing  his 
firmness.     He  seemed  to  have  collected  in  an  in- 
stant all  his  courage,  and  all  the  military  heroism 
of  his  race,  to  show  his  enemies  that  he  knew 
how  to  die.    Two  feelings  alone  seemed  to  oc- 
cupy him  during  the  moment  of  intense  silence 
which  followed- the  reading  of  his  sentence;  one 
was  to  invoke  the  aid  of  religion  to  soothe  his 
last  struggle,  and  the  other  to  communicate  bis 
dying  thoughts  to  her  he  was  going  to  leave 
desolate  on  the  earth.  *  He  accordingly  asked  if 
he  could  have  the  assirtance  of  a  priest,  but 
there  was  none  in  the  castle ;  and  though  a  few 
minutes  would  suffice  to  call  the  cure  of  Vin- 
cennes, they  were  too  much  pressed  for  time, 
and  too  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  night 
which  was  to  cover  every  thing.    The  oflScers 
nearest  to  him  made  a  sign  that  he  must  re- 
nounce this  qonsolatioti ;  and  one  brutal  fellow 
from  the  midst  of  a  group  called  out  in  a  tone 
of  irotiy,  '  Do  you  wish,  then,  to  die  like  a  Capu- 
chin V    The  Prince  raised  his  head  with  an  air 
of  indignation,  and  turning  toward  the  group  of 
oflicers  and  gendarmes  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  ground,  he  asked*  in  a  loud  voice,  if 
there  was  any  one  among  them  wilHng  to  do 
him  one  last  service.     lieutenant  Noirot  ad- 
vanced firom  the  group,  and   approached  him. 
thus  suflSciently  evindng  his  intention.    The 
Prince  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  low  voice, 
and  Noirot,  turning  toward  the  side  occupied  by 
the  troops,  said,  *  Gendarmes,  have  any  of  you 
got  a  pair  of  scissors  about  youl'    The  gen- 
darmes searched  their  cartridge-boxes,  and  a  pair 
of  scissors  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the 
Prince.     He  took  off  his  cap,  cut  off  one  of 
the  locks  of  his  hair,  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  a  ring  from  his  finger,  then  folding 
the  hair,  the  letter,  and  the  ring  in  a  sheet  of 
paper,  he  gave  the  Httle  packet,  his  sole  inherit- 
ance, to  Lieutenant  Noirot,  charging  him,  in  the 
name  of  pity  for  his  situation  and  his  death,  to 
send  them  to  the  young  Princess  Chariotte  de 
Rohan,  at  Ettenheim.     This  love  message;  being 
thus  confided,  he  collected  himself  for  a  moment) 
with  his  hands  joined,  to  offer  up  a  last  prayer, 
and  in  a  low  voice  comm^ided  his  soul  to  God. 
He  then  made  five  or  six  paces  to  place  himself 
in  front  of  the  firing  party,  whose  loaded  muskets 
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he  saw  glimmering  at  a  short  distance.  The 
light  of  a  large  lantern  containing  several  can- 
dles, placed  upon  the  little  wall  that  stood  over 
the  open  grave,  gleamed  fuU  upon  him,  and 
lighted  the  aim  of  the  soldiers.  The  firing  party 
retired  a  few  paces  to  a  proper  distance,  the  ad- 
jutant gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  the  young 
Prince,  as  if  struck  hy  a  thunderbolt,  fell  upon 
the  earth,  without  a  cry  and  without  a  struggle. 
At  that  moment  the  clock  ofthe  castle  struck  the 
hour  of  three.  Hullin  and  his  colleagues  were 
waiting  in  the  vestibule  of  Harel's  quarters  for 
their  carriage  to  convey  them  back  to  Paris,  and 
were  talking  with  some  bitterness  of  Savary's  re- 
fusal to  transmit  their  letter  to  his  master,  when 
an  unexpected  explosion,,  resounding  from  the 
moat  of  the  forest  gate,  made  them  start  and 
tremble,  and  taught  them  that  judges  should 
never  reckon  upon  any  thing  but  justice  and 
their  own  conscience.  This  still  small  voice 
pursued  them  through  their  lives.  *The.  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  no  more.  His.  dog,  which  had 
followed  him  into  the  moat,  yelled  when  he  saw 
him  fall,  and  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his 
master.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  poor  animal 
could  be  torn  away  from  the  spot,  and  given  to 
one  of  the  Prince's  servants,  who  took  him  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte — the  only  messenger  from 
that  tomb  where  slept  the  hapless  victim  whom 
she  never  ceased  to  deplore.** 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  SELF-DEVOTION.* 

SOME  twenty  years  ago  my  father  had'  a  new 
ship  lauhched  from  the  stocks.  A  large  com- 
pany had  assembled  af  our  house  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  christening  the  vessel,  and  afterward 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  captain  who  was 
to  take  command  of  her.  He  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  my  fathec^s  service,  had  been  uniformly 
successful  in  his  voyages,  and  was  just  the  man 
to  take  charge  of  a  new  enterprise  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa. 

Captain  Jan  Evers,  frt>m  the  time  when  he 
first  went  to  sea  as  cabin-boy,  had  lived  but  little 
at  home,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  which  he 
subsequently  passed  with  his  parents,  while  he 
was  attending  his  course  at  the  Navigation  School 
of  Hamburg,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  examina- 
tion as  pilot.  His  parents  owned  a  bit  of  ground 
in  the  village  of  Neumuhlen,  the  long  rows  of 
houses  of  which  stretch  along  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  beyond  Altona.  After  the  death  of  the  old 
people,  the  house  stood  for  a  long  while  unin- 
habited ;  until,  in  tlie  year  of  which  I  now  speak, 
the  captain,  who  had  returned  from  a  voyage, 
concluded,  at  the  desire  of  my  father,  not  to  go 
to  sea  again,  until  his  new  ship  should  he  ready. 
This  induced  him  to  have  the  longHslosed  shutters 
of  his  house  opened,  in  order  to  take  up  Us  own 
residence  there ;  for  he  had  never  rented  it. 

You  must  be  aware  ef  the  extraordinary  clean- 
liness of  the  northern  sea-ports,  and  must  have 
seen  how  the  sailors  love  to  have  their  houses  as 
neat 'as  their  ships;   and  how  in  Neumuhlen, 

*  Translated  firon  a  new  volume  of  Tales  by  Fanny 
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where  many  captains  and  pilots  have  their  little 
estates,  the  houses  seem  to  shine  with  the  inces- 
sant care  bestowed  upon  them,  in  onier  to  compra- 
hend  how  vexed  Jan  Eveis  was  when  he  found  hit 
long-deserted  house  to  have  ftufifer^d  sadly  from 
neglect.  The  little  garden-plot  before  the  door, 
wMch  is  never  wanting,  was  ftill  of  weeds  ^  the 
boughs  of  the  fine  linden  had  nm  wild  all  about, 
and  shaded  the  chambers,  which  had  thereby 
grown  mouldy,  so  that  the  green  paint  on  the 
walls  had  contracted  ugly  yellow  stains.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  house  made  a  melancholy  im- 
pression, and  even  the  Chmese  mandarin  which 
was  still  standing  upon  the  walnut  buflfet,  where 
Jan  used  to  see  it  when  K -child,  seemed  to  nod 
its  head  gloomily  when  Jan  once  more  took  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  abode. 

The  captain,  who  was  a  fresh  jolly  fellow  of 
some  forty  years  old,  was  no  longer  the  same 
man  after  he  had  passed  a  couple  of  weeks  there. 
He  grew  inoody,  peevish,  knd  barely  civil ;  and 
my  father  often  lamented  the  impatience  with 
which  he  awaited  the  completion  of  the  ship,  in 
order  to  be  off  again. 

One  day  Evers  came  to  our  house  at  an  un» 
usual  hour,  and  desired  to  see  my  father,  who  at 
that  time  of  day  was  not  usually  in  his  counting- 
room,  but  with  his  family.  The.  captain  was 
shown  in,  and  after  we  children  had  been  sent 
away,  at  his  desire,  he  said  : 

**  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  whioh  it  is 
best  your  good  lady  should  hear,  too.  I  have 
just  come  from  the  dock-yard,  where  I  have  been 
looking  at  the  ship.  It  will  be  two  months  be- 
fore she  will  be  off  the  stocks.  Then  it  will  be 
too  late  to  go  to  sea,  even  if  you  should  have  her 
rigged  upon  the  stocks.  I  can't  get  ofiftill  spring ; 
and  I  cian't  hold  out  so  long  aa  that.  If  I  only 
had  my  fellows  of  the  Fortune  here**— (this  waa 
the  name  of  the  vessel  he  had  last  commanded) 
— "  if  I  only  had  them  with  me  in  Neumuhlen, 
it  would  be  all  right :  but  I  grow  down  in  the 
mouth  there,  it  is  so  quiet.  Pd  rather  be  on  a 
sand-island,  alone  with  the  sefds  and  the  sea- 
mews,  under  the  open  heavens,  thaa  among  all 
those  nioknacks  of  my  little  house,  which  must 
be  used,  and  which  I  can't  use.  And  so,  I  thought 
I'd  ask  you—" 

"  If  you  couldn't  be  off!'*  interrupted  my  father. 
"  Surely,  Evers,  you  are  not  thinking  of  that  in 
earnest,  are  youl" 

**  No,  I  am  not  thinking  of  that  I  have  agreed 
to  take  command  of  the  new  ship ;  and  I  an  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  my  word.  But  I  thought  I 
would  ask — "  here  he  stopped,  twiried  his  hat 
about  in  his  hand,  turned  to  my  mother,  and  con- 
tinued— **what  you  think  about  it — ^whetker  I 
hadn*t  better  get  married  V* 

.It  seemed  as  though  a  great  load  was  taken 
frtmi  his  mind,  whence  had  got  out  thase  words* 
He  had  his  house,  a  pretty  little  property,  and 
was  a  good-looking,  noble  fellow,  and  bid  ikir  to 
mftke  an  excellent  husband ;  and  so  my  mother 
advised  htm  earnestly  to  cany  his  design  into 
execution ;  asking  him  whether  he  had  yet  found 
a  giri  whom  he  could  wish  to  manj^  ^  ^  ^  1  ^ 
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'*  Wm  you  give  me  Marie  V  asked  he. 
Marie  wat  the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  had 
attended  me  and  my  abtera,  and  who  had  long 
been  dead.  My  parent*  had  brought  Marie  up, 
and  she  aerved  my  mother  as  chambennaid ;  but 
waa  looked  upon  a«  one  of  the  family,  and  was 
▼eiy  dear  to  us  all.  She  waa  about  four-and- 
twenty  years  old,  and  might  be  considered  a 
Tery  pretty  girl  My  mother  said,  that  she 
thought  a  marriage  betwesQ  Marie  and  the  eap- 
tain  would  be  altogether  proper,  notwithatanding 
he  was  considerably  the  cider ;  and  Evars  begged 
her  to  be  hia  spokeswoman  with  Marie. 

**  Tell  her,"  said  he,  '*  that  I  have  Uked  her  ibr 
many  years ;  that  always  wheti  I  have  returned 
from  a  voyage,  I  hate  been  glad  to  lode  upon  her 
again ;  that  when  I  have  been  in  foreign  ports, 
and  have  seen  other  captains  buying  presents  for 
their  wives  and  children,  I  have  oflen  thought : 
Could  y6u  but  do  so,  and  make  others  happy — 
but  for  whom  t  I  have  grieved  that  I  was  un- 
manied ;  and  at  sea  in  stormy  weather,  I  have 
fallen  asleep  imagining  myself^  some  time  or 
other,  reposing  with  my  wife  and  diildren.  But 
as  soon  as  I  came  into  port,  I  have  always  been 
obliged  to  set  sail  again  forthwith,  and  have  for- 
gotten all  about  getting  married,  as  I  had  to  be 
off  so  soon  again,  and  must  see  to  getting  the 
cargo  on  board.  But  now  I  have  time  to  think 
about  it,  and  I  like  Marie  very  muchi  I  will 
try  to  make  her  happy.  You  can  assure  her  of 
that." 

Marie  was  asked,  and  very  gladly  said  Yes. 
The  captain  had  his  house  set  in  order;  the 
rooms  were  newly  painted,  the  garden  attended 
to,  the  linden  pruned ;  while  Marie  arranged  the 
stores  of  linen  and  plate  left  by  her  deceased  pa^ 
rents-in-law,  with  the  pleasurable  feeling  of  own- 
ership. And  so  came  the  day  when  the  ship  was 
to  be  launched,  and  the  pair  were  to  be  united. 

We  all  went  to  the  dock ;  my  parents  conveyed 
the  young  pair  in  a  carriage,  and  the  guests  fol- 
lowed. We  went  on  board  the  ship,  the  young 
ooople  preceding,  then  mj  parents,  and  the 
guests.  The  vessel  was  christened  by  the  name 
of  **  Young  Couple."  We  all  burst  out  into  loud 
huzzas,  swung  our  glasses  and  our  hats,  and 
hurried  from  the  stem,  where  the  ceremony  took 
place,  to  the  bows,  to  remain  there  during  the 
launch.  The  steps  were  removed ;  the  ways  in 
which  the  keel  was  to  run  were  slushed  with 
soap  and  tallow ;  the  sound  of  the  ax  was  heard, 
knocking  away  the  last  blocks ;  the  line  was  cast 
off;  one  blow  of  an  ax,  and  amid  the  huzzas  of 
the  carpenters,  sailors,  and  spectators,  the  noble 
vessel  shot  into  the  water.  Suddenly  a  shriek 
was  heard;  the  bow-line  had  parted,  and  the 
ship,  freed  from  its  check*  shot  across  the  river, 
with  such  momentum  that  it  struck  against  the 
opposite  shore,  and  stuck  fast. 

In  itself  thb  was  no  great  matter ;  for  h  cost 
little  trouble  or  expense  to  tow  the  vessel  back 
again.  But  the  merriment  of  the  occasion  was 
interrupted  by  the  shriek,  and  disturbed  by  the 
•aperetitious  belief  that  any  accident  happening 
at  a  launch  is  a  bad  sign  for  the  vessel    A  si- 


lence fell  upon  the  guests ;  Marie  wept,  and  th« 
captain  looked  anxious,  for  all  sailors  are  more 
or  less  superstitious.  However,  after  the  wed- 
<^gt  we  grew  cheerful  again ;  the  young  pair 
went  on  to  Neumuhlen,  and  the  autumn  and 
winter  passed  away  quickly  and  happily.  Sor- 
rowfully they  watcheid  the  approach  of  spring, 
for  the  ship  was  afloat,  her  cargo  ready,  and  this 
anchor  was  to  be  weighed  as  soon  as  the  Elbe 
was  free  from  ice. 

This  took  place  toward  the  end  of  March. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  captain  left 
Hamburg  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  after  having 
heartily  commended  to  my  mother  the  care  of 
his  mifOf  who  was  expecting  her  first  child  to  be 
bom  during  the  course  of  t^e  summer.  If  all 
went  well,  tidings  of  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  might  be  looked  for  about  the  time  of  her 
confinement ;  and  he  had  promised  to  write  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  not  only  his  wife,  but  our 
establishment  were  anxious  to  receive  letters 
from  him. 

But  long  after  Marie  had  given  birth  to  a  boy, 
no  tidings  had  come  from  her  husband.  Autuom 
came  and  was  gone ;  winter  came  and  went,  and 
yet  no  intelligence  reached  us  of  the  ship. 

No  other  vessel  had  spoken  her ;  she  had  put 
in  at  no  other  port ;  not  a  trace  of  her  could  be 
discovered ;  and  after  a  year  and  a  day  we  were 
forced  to  conclude  that  she  had  gone  down  with 
all  on  board.  The  grief  of  the  young  wife  was 
very'  deep,  though  the  hope  stilT  remained  that 
the  cievf  nnght  have  been  savedf  and  that  her 
husband  would  return.  Thus  passed  years,  until 
finally  when  all  imaginable  inquiries  had  been 
made  in  vain,  Marie  began  to  grow  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  his  loss,  and  to  look  upon  herself 
as  a  widow. 

About  this  time  she  became  acquainted  with  a 
man  who  carried  on  a  small  business  in  Neu- 
muhlen, and  who  wished  to  make  her  his  wife. 
As  Evers  had  been  absent  eight  years,  my  pa- 
rents advised  her  to  consent,  especially  as  they 
perceived  that  such  was  her  own  inclination. 
But  before  a  new  marriage  could  be  contracted, 
Evers  must  be  judicially  pronounced  to  be  dead. 
In  the  present  case,  after  the  usual  preliminaries, 
there  was  no  difficulty ;  and  in  the  year  1^28, 
Marie  was  married  a  second  time ;  her  son  by 
the  first  marriage  being  then  in  his  ninth  year. 

This  marriage  also  proved  to  be  a  very  happy 
one ;  and  she  had  two  children  bom  in  the  first 
two  years ;  both  of  whom  survived. 

One  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  Marie 
was  holding  her  youngest  child  in  her  arms, 
while  her  husbajid  sat  by  Her  upon  the  sofa,  en- 
joying his  pipe.  The  elder  boy,  the  son  of 
Evers,  was  busy  at  another  table,  near  which  his 
little  sister  was  playing.  A  fierce  storm  was 
howling  vrithout ;  the  rain  and  hail  rattled  against 
the  windows  ;  the  jiight  was  unusually  dark ; 
and  as  some  draught  was  felt,  even  in  the  well- 
secured  apartment,  Marie  told  her  eldest  son  to 
close  the  shutters.  The  lad  went  to  the  window, 
but  quickly  returned,  saying  that  a  man  was 
standing  there. 
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**  Let  him  lUtnd,**  replied  the  fether*  and  the 
boy  went  back  to  the  window  to  close  the  ahut- 
ters,  when  he  found  that  the  man  had  gone.  AU 
was  quiet  ui  the  room.  The  boy  went  back  to 
his  occupation ;  the  mother  laid  her  infant  in  the 
cradle,  put  the  girl  to  bed,  and  had  taken  up  her 
work-basket,  when  an  old  woman  burst  into  the 
room  half  out  of  her  wits  with  excitement,  crying, 
** Madame!  Madame!  Jan  Evers  was  out  there!" 

Marie,  her  husband,  and  the  boy  sprang  up, 
and  ran  to  the  door.  No  one  was  to  he  seen. 
Marie  trembled  in  every  limb ;  the  boy  stood 
near  her  in  utter  bewilderment ;  the  husband  at 
last  so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  be  aMe  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts  of  the  case 

The  old  woman  who  had  lived  for  some  years 
in  Neumuhlen,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  inhabitants,  was  almost  as  much  excited  and 
confounded  as  her  neighbors.  Gazing  hastily 
about  her  all  the  time,  as  though  she  expected 
every  moment  to  see  the  apparition  again*  she 
said  that  she  **  was  going  by  for  to  buy  some  stuff, 
and  then  she  saw  a  man  in  a  blue  jacket,  with  a 
nor^wester  on  his  head,  a-staring  In  at  3rour  win- 
dow, and  then  it  came  into  my  head  to  come  and 
look  in  too ;  and  when  the  stranger  saw  me  he 
asked,  *  Who  lives  in  this  house  V  and  then  I 
told  him  Christian  Veltlin  did.  Then  the  man 
went  up  to  the  window  again  and  looked  in  again, 
and  then  he  turned  about  and  went  away.  And 
then  I  knew  him  by  his  size,  and  ran  after  him, 
and  called  out  as  loud  as  ever  I  could,  *  Jan  Ev- 
ers !  Jan  Evers  !*  But  he  wouldn't  turn  his  head 
round,  but  ran  on  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  I 
caught  him  at  last  at  the  stairs  that  lead  from 
Neumuhlen  up  to  the  chaussee.  And  then  I  took 
hold  of  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  asked  him»  VJan 
Evers,  Jan  Evers,  where  have  you  come  from  V 
And  then  he  pushed  me  away,  and  growled^  * ) 
don't  know  noChin'  about  your  Jan  Everses. 
Fm  the  bo's*n  of  the  Greenlander  over  there !' 
and  then  he  ran  oflTand  left  me  standing  there. 
But  Hwas  hiqi,  and  I  ran  over  here  to  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

You  may  imagine  the  terror,  the  agony,  and 
the  despair  in  that  little  house.  Veltlin,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  soothe  his  wife,  argued  with 
her  how  improbable  was  t^e  return  of  Evers, 
and  how  easily  the  old  woman  might  have  been 
deceived.  Yet  he  was  himself  greatly  troubled, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, he  and  his  wil!e  came  to  my  father,  ta  lay  the 
matter  l>efore  him,  and  to  ask  his  advice. 

My  father  advised  them,  first  and  foremost,  to 
keep  silent  about  the  whole  affair ;  but  it  was  too 
late  for  that,  for  the  old  woman  had  told  all  Neu- 
muhlen what  had  happened.  New  inquiries  were 
at  once  set  on  foot  after  the  reputedly  dead  Jan 
Evers.  But  -ihtty  were  just  as  fruitless-  as  the 
former  ones  had  been ;  and  after  a  while  Marie 
and  Veltlin  began  to  grow  composed,  convinced 
that  the  old  woman  must  have  been  deceived  by 
some  strange  resemblance.  Peace  and  joy*  re- 
turned to  the  little  hou8ehol(|,  and  the  marriage 
was  never  disturbed  up  tp  the  time  of  Marie's 
death,  which  took  place  last  summer. 


After  that  event  a  document  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  the  magistracy  of  the  capital,  where,  it 
seems,  Jan  had  passed  his  last  years,  under  an 
assumed  name.  By  this  document,  executed 
upon  his  death-bed,  he  constituted  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Marie  Veltlin  heirs  to  his  little  property ; 
but  with  the  express  provision  that  the  will  should 
not  be  made  public  till  after  the  death  of  Marie. 
Tlien  it  was  known,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
old  woman  was  right.  Jan  Evers  had  most 
magnanimously  sacrificed  himself  for  his  wife, 
and  had  lived  and  died  alone  and  among  stran- 
gers, although  he  was  fully  aware  that  a  son  had 
been  bom  to  him,  who  had  lived  to  grow  up. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  SWAN. 
{,F)r0m  the  GermoH,) 

THE  SWAN. 

MY  tranquil  life  is^Mssed  the  waves  amon^. 
Light  ripples  tracing  as  1  glide  along. 
And  the  scarce  ruffled  tide,  as.  in  a  glass, 
Reflects  my  form  unaltered  as  1  pass ! 

THE  EAOLK. 

In  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  my  wild  dwelling  I  form, 
I  sail  tnrough  the  air  on  the  wings  of  the  storm, 
'Mid  dangers  snd  combats  I  dart  on  my  prey, 
And  trust  the  bold  pinion  that  bears  me  away ! 

THE  SWAN. 

Won  by  the  charm  of  Phoebus,  in  the  wave 
Of  heavenly  harmony  I  dare  to  lave. 
Couched  at  his  feet,  I  listen  to  the  lays, 
In  Tempi's  vale,  that  echo  to  his  praise ! 

THE  EAOLB. 

I  perch  at  the  right  baiid  of  Jove  on  his  throne, 
And  the  thunderbolt  launch  when  his  signal  is  shown. 
And  my  heavy  wings  droop,-  when  in  slumber  I  lie. 
O'er  the  sceptre  that  swaysthe  wide  earth  from  on  high! 

THE  'SWAN. 

Me  charms  the  heaven's  blue  arch,  serene  and  bland. 
And  odorous  flowers  attract  rac  to  the  land 
While,  basking  in  the  sun's  departing  beams, 
I  stretch  my  white  wings  o'er  the  purpled  streams ' 

THE  EAGLE. 

I  exult  in  the  tempest,  triumphant  and  bold, 
When  the  oaks  of  the  forest  it  rends  from  their  hold* 
I  demand  of  the  thuader — the  spheres  when  it  shake»— 
If,  like  me,  a  wild  joy  in  destruction  it  takes ! 

THE   SWAN. 

Oft  in  the  glossy  tide  the  stars  I  view, 

And  that  blue  heav'n  the  waves  give  back  anew, 

And  dim  regret  recalls  me  to  the  home 

In  higher  spheres,  reluctant  whence  I  roam ! 

THE  EAOLB. 

With  joy,  from  the  hour  that  my  young  Ufe  begun, 
I  have  soared  to  the  skies — ^I  have  gased  on  the  sua. 
I  can  not  stoop  down  to  the  dust  of  the  earth — 
Allied  to  the  gods,  I  exult  in  my  birth ! 

THE  aWAN. 

When  a  calm  death  succeeds  to  tranquil  life, 
Its  links  detaching  without  pain  or  strife. 
And  to  my  voice  restores  its  primal  power. 
Its  dying  tones  shall  hail  the  solemn  hour ! 

THE  EAOLB. 

The  soul,  like  the  phoenix,  springs  forth  from  the  p]rre, 
All  free  and  unvailed,  to  the  skies  to  aspire. 
To  hail  the  bright  vision  that  bursts  on  its  view. 
And  its  youth  at  the  dark  torch  of  death  to  renewl 
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UNITED  STATES. 

ANKW  invasion  of  Ouba,  somewhat  more  formid- 
able, but  lest  successful  even,  than  the  fonner,  has 
absorbed  pubho  attention  during  the  past  month.  Im- 
mediately  after  the  return  of  Lopez  from  his  first  ex- 
pedition, rumors  were  rife  that  he  was  making  prep- 
arations for  another  attempt.  These  reports,  how- 
ever, attracted  comparatively  little  attention,  and  no 
effective  measures  were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  pro- 
ceedings which  were  so  palpably  in  violation  of  our 
treaty  engagements  with  Spain.  The  reported  rising 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  at  Puerto  Principe,  which 
was  noticed  in  our  last  Number,  and  whieh  was 
grossly  exsggerated  in  public  prints  throughout  the 
country,  had  evidently  been  regarded  by  the  Cubans 
in  the  United  States  as  eminently  favorable  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  purposes.  A  party  of  about  480 
men,  led  by  Lopez  himself,  and  commanded  by  sub- 
ordinate officers;  accordingly  embarked  on  board  the 
steamer  Pampero,  at  New  Orleans,  and  set  out  for 
Cuba.  They  intended  to  land  in  the  central  depart- 
ment of  the  island  upon  the  southern  coast,  where 
the  disaffection  bad  been  represented  as  most  rife, 
and  where  they  were,  therefore,  most  sure  of  a  fovor- 
able  reception.  But  on  touching  at  K^y  West  for 
supplies,  they  were  informed  that  a  revolt  had  taken 
place  in  the  Yuelta  de  Abajo,  and  LiOfiez  accordingly 
resolved  to  land  in  that  district.  By  some  mistake, 
the  nature  of  which -has  not  been  clearly  explained, 
luey  missed  their  point  of  destination,  and  landed 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  western  department  of 
the  Island  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  August.  The 
shore  was  deserted  and  they  met  no  opposition. 

General  Lopez  left  Cokmel  Crittenden  at  this  point 
with  about  106  men  in  charge  of  the  stores  and  un- 
necessary arms,  and  advanced  with  the  lemainder  of 
his  command  to  the  town  of  Las  Posas :  the  inhabit- 
ants, however,  fled  as  he  approached,  neither  joining 
his  standard  nor  furnishing  him  with  provisions  or 
encouragement  of  any  sort.  The  day  after  landing, 
Col.  Crittenden  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish  troops 
— two  bodies  of  infantry  and  one  company  of  horse. 
This  force  was  too  stroAg  for  them.  After  strug- 
gling as  long  as  possible,  they  withdrew  from  the 
field,  and  finding  that  neither  Lopez  himself,  who 
was  only  three  miles  off,  nor  any  of  the  inhabitants 
came  to  their  aid,  they  resolved  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  They  procured  small  boits,  and  had 
just  got  to  sea  when  they  were  followed  and  captured 
on  the  15th  by  the  Spanish  steamer  Habanero.  They 
were  taken  to  Havana,  and,  on  the  17th,  were  shot. 
It  was  at  first  reported  that  they  had  no  tnal,  but  were 
shot  immediately,  and  that  their  bodies  were  horribly 
mutilated  and  every  possible  insult  offered  to  their 
remains  by  the  Cuban  populace.  These  statements 
were,  however,  afterward  contradicted.  It  was  stated 
that  they  were  properly  tried,  and  condemned,  and 
that  after  their  execution  they  were  decently  interred. 
Several  of  them,  and  Colonel  Crittenden  among  the 
number,  wrote  letten  to  their  6iends  at  home,  all  of 
which  agreed  that  they  had  been  grossly  deceived  as 
to  the  state  of  public  foeling  in  Cuba,  and  that,  so  far 
as  eould  be  perceived,  not  the  slightest  disposition 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  to  over- 
throw the  Spanish  government. 

General  Lopez  was  attacked  on  the  13th  by  a  large 
body  of  Spanish  troops  at  Las  Posas ;  the  action  was 
severe,  and  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed.  The  loss 
of  Lopez  was  considerable,  and  among  those  who  fell 
was  Colonel  Pragay,  an  officer  who  had  served  with 


distinction  in  Hungary.  He  lost  in  all  about  fifty 
men,  but  retained  possession  of  the  place.  He  soon 
perceived  that  all  his  hopes  of  aid  from  the  innabit* 
ants  were  groundless,  and  that  it  would  be  impossi'ole 
to  maintain  himself  against  the  Spanish  troops ;  and 
determined  to  cpnceal  himself  in  the  mountains.  On 
their  march  thither  they  met  several  Spanish  detach- 
ments with  whom  they  had  successive  engagements, 
suffering  severely  m  each,  and  inflicting  losses  more 
or  less  serious  upon  their  opponents.  Among  tho 
Spaniards  who  fell  was  General  Enna,  a  distin- 
guished officer,  who  was  buried  at  Havana  on  the 
21st,  with  military  pomp.  At  Majrtitorena  on  the 
24th,  while  the  remaining  body  of  the  invaders  were 
breakfasting,  they  were  surprised  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing Spanish  force,  and  Completely  scattered;  and 
from  that  time  forward  they  s^m  to  have  been  zeal- 
ously hunted  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  and  by 
every  means.  The  official  reports  of  ^e  Spanish 
officers  state  that  the  peasants  pursued  them  with 
dogs,  that  the  negroes  aided  in  their  capture,  and 
Uiat  evvry  part  of  the  population  evinced  the  most 
active  and  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment On  the  28th,  Lopez  with  only  six  followers, 
was  endeavoring  to  conceal  himself  and  escape  to 
the  sea  coast,  and  on  the  29th,  he  was  captured  in 
the  Pinos  de  Rangel,  by  a  guide  named  Jose  Antonio 
Castaneda,  with  fifteen  peasants.  He  was  at  onoe 
handed  over  to  a  military  force  under  Colonel  Ramon 
de  Sago,  who  had  him  conveyed  by  a  night  march  to 
Havana,  where  orders  were  immediately  issued  for 
his  execution,  which  took  place  at  7  o'clock  on  tha 
morning  of  September  1st  He  perished  by  the  gar* 
rou  vt/,.an  instrument  in  common  use  among  the 
Spaniards.  It  consists  of  an  iron  chair,  with  a  back, 
upon  which,  at  a  point  even  "with  the  head  of  the 
person  sitting  in  it,  is  the  instrument  of  death.  This 
Consists  of  iron  clasps  made  to  fit  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  a  clasp  to  pass  round  the  throat  From 
behind  is  a  long  iron  bar  attached  to  a  screw,  which 
put  in  motion  by  the  executioner  giving  it  a  single 
turnt  draws  the  throat  and  side  pieces  tight  and  at 
the  same  time  sends  an  iron  rod  into  the  spinal  mar- 
row at  the  neck  from  behind,  bausing  instantaneous 
death.  This  machine  was  placed  uppn  a  scaffold 
about  ten  feet  high,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  square, 
surrounded  by  troops.  An  eyewitness  has  given  an 
account  of -the  execution.  He  states  that  Lopez  be- 
haved like  a  brave  man  throughout — and  walked,  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard,  to  the  steps  of  the  scafibld,  as 
coolly  as  if  he  were  at  thf  head  of  his  troops.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  long  white  gown,  and  a  white  cap ; 
his  wrists  were  tied  in  fifont  and  above  his  elbows 
behind,  with  the  oords  held  by  soldiers.  He  ascended 
the  steps  with  two  civilians,  friends,  but  without  a 
priest.  Hs  faced  round  and  looked  upon  the  soldiers, 
and  the  immense  throng  of  people  outside  of  the 
square,  and  then  turned  round  and  knelt  in  prayer 
for  about  one  minute.  He  then  rose  and  turned  to- 
ward the  front,  and  in  a  clear,  manly  voice,  and  in 
tones  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  thousands  pres- 
ent (for  it  was  still  as  night),  spoke  as  follows : — 
*'  Countr3rmen,  I  most  solemnly,  in  this  last  awful 
nwment  of  my  life,  adi  your  pardon  for  any  injury  J 
have  caused  you.  It  was  not  my  wish  to  injure  any 
one,  my  object  was  your  freedom  and  happin&ss  ;** 
here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  commanding  ofEccr 
in  front.  He  concluded,  by  saying,  "  My  intention 
was.  good,  and  my  hope  is  in  God."  He  then  bowed, 
and  turned  round  and  took  his  seat,  apparently  with 
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as  much  coolnen  m  if  he  were  taking  a  chair  in  a 
room  with  friends.  He  placed  his  head  back,  be- 
tween the  iron  grasps,  the  negro  hangman  then  ad- 
justed the  iron  throat  clasp  and  tied  his  feet  to  bolts 
on  each  side  of  the  seat.  During  this  prepamtion, 
Lopea  was  in  conversation  with  his  friends.  The 
executioner,  then  took  his  place  at  the  iron  bar  be- 
hind. Ix>pes  kissed  the  cross  handed  to  him  by  his 
friend ;  the  negro  then  gave  one  turn  of  the  wrench, 
and  Lopez  died  instantly  without  the  least  struggle. 
The  military  at  once  returned  to  the  city,  the  band 
playing  a  quidi  step ;  the  thousands  dispersed  with 
little  or  no  noise ;  and  thus  ended  the  second  inva- 
sion of  Cuba. 

The  intelligence  of  these  pxoeeedings,  as  it  reached 
the  United  States,  caused  an  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  Southern  States,  and 
especially  in  New  Orleans,  where  ihe  expedition  had 
been  planned  and  prepared,  the  popular  agitation  was 
overwhelming.  When  the  news  of  the  execution  of 
the  fifty  men  under  Colonel  Critteoden  reached  New 
Orleans,  with  the  rspoit  of  the  indignities  shown  to 
their  dead  bodies,  a  mob  destroyed  the  office  of  a 
Spanish  newspaper  in  that  city,  menaced  and  injured 
the  shops  of  sundry  Spanish  inhabitants,  and  even 
sacked  the  house  of  the  Spanisb  consul.  Large 
meetings  were  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  at  which  the  omiduct  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  was  denounced,  and  active  preparations 
were  made  for  sending  fresh  reinibrcements  to  the 
invaders.  Subsequent  accounts,  however,  and  the 
interference  of  the  Government,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  these  designs.  The  failure  of  Ix>pex  cooled  the 
ardor  of  that  class  of  our  population  whose  opinions 
of  the  morality  and  legality  of  any  action,  depend 
upon  its  success  or  failure ;  while  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion was  sufficient  to  show  the  great  mass  of  our 
people,  that  without  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain  by  pur  Government,  we  had  no  right  to  invade 
her  colonies.  If  a  revolution  had  existed  there,  our 
people,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  could  have  emigrated 
thither,  and  after  becoming  Cubans  and  abandoning 
all  claims  to  American  citixenship,  have  taken  such 
part  as  they  might  see  fit  in  the  affairs  of  the  island. 
But  no  such  revolution  existed.  Lopes. and  those 
who  acted  with  him  were  undoubtedly  deceived  as 
to  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  Cuba.  No  one 
can  fail  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  many  noble  spirits ; 
but  they  put  Uieir  lives  upon  the  hazard  of  the  die, 
and  expected,  in  case  of  failure,  the  fate  which  they 
met.  About  150  prisoners  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  colonial  government ;  it  is  understood  that  their 
punishment  will  be  commuted  to  im|>risonment  and 
transportation. 

Political  conventions  have  been  held  in  several 
States  during  the  past  month,  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  coming  elections.  In  Massachusetts  the  Whigs 
assembled  at  Springfield  on  the  10th  of  September, 
above  one  thousand  delegates  being  in  attendance. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  WiirrHKop  was  nominated  for 
Governor,  receiving  811  out  of  1033  votes,  and 
(George  Griimell,  of  Greenfield  County,  was  nom- 
inated for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Edward  Everett, 
George  Ashmun,  and  Seth  Sprague  ,were  chosen 
delegates  from  the  State  at  large  to  the  National 
Convention.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted, 
declaring  substantially,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  made  ii)  pursuance 
thereof,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary noCwithstandingt  and  that  no  citizen  or  State 
has  any  right  to  resist  their  execution,  except  in 
such  extreme  cases  as  justify  violent  resistance  to 


the  laws,  on  the  principle  of  the  natural  and  inde- 
feasible prerogative  of  self-defense  against  intolera- 
ble oppression ;— that  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
transcends  in  importance  any  and  all  other  political 
questions ;— that  the  Whigs  of  Massachosetta  will 
&ithfully  perform  every  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  they  call 
upon  their  brethren  in  every  section  of  the  State  to 
respect  and  observe  all  ito  provisions ;— that  they 
''cordially  support  the  national  administration  in 
all  ita  just  arkl  patriotic  measures ;  in  ita  generous 
sympathy  with  oppressed  ruUions  struggling  for  lib- 
erty in  every  part  of  the  world ;  in  ita  able  and  vig- 
orous management  of  our  foreign  afiaira ;  in  ita  un- 
wavering purpose  to  maintain  inviolate  our  public 
&ith  with  all  nations ;  and  in  ita  sworn  resolve  to 
vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  Union  against  all  as- 
saulta  from  whatever  quarter ;"— that  they  have  un- 
diminished confidence  in  the  comprehensive  states- 
manship of  Daniel  Webster;— that  they  cordially 
approve  the  agreement  entered  into  by  t^e  Whigs  of 
New  Yoik;— that  they  disapprove  very  decidedly  of 
the  present  administration  of  State  affairs  in  Massa^ 
ehusetta,  and  that  they  will  use  every  exertion  to 
secu^  the  election  of  the  Whig  candidates  put  in 
nomination.  The  Democratic  parly  held  their  Con- 
vention on  the  aoth  of  August.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted  declaring  that  "the  Democratic 
party  is  pretoinently  national,  anti-sectional,  and 
for  the  Union  as  a  whole  Union— that  it  has  alv^ays 
sustained,  and  can  only  regain  ita  supremacy  in  the 
Union,  by  adhering  to  ito  own  men  and  measures ; 
reposing  on  ita  fundamental  principle  of  excluding 
all  testa  marked  by  sectional  lines.  South  or  North, 
East  or  West;  and  by  leaving  to  the  sound  sense  of 
the  people  of  each  State  and  Territiny  their  domestic 
policy  and  institutions  ;**— that  they  recommend  a 
National  Democratic  Convention  to  be  held  at  Bal- 
timore in  May,  1852  y^— that  they  **  deprecate  as  dis- 
union in  ita  worst  form  the  attempta  of  any  party  or 
class  of  men  to  stigmatize  and  denounce  one  portion 
of  the  Union  for  ita  domestic  institutions  with  which 
the  Constitution  does  not  interfiere,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  which  each  State  is  ita  own  independent 
judge ;"— that  they  approve  the  resolutions  adopted  in 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1848 ;— and 
that  they  "  go  for  a  faithful  execution  of  and  acqui- 
escence in  all  the  Compit>mise  measures  settled  by 
the  last  Congress."  Charies  6.  Greene,  Henry  H. 
Childs,  and  Isaac  Davis  were  iq>pointed  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention.  George  S.  Boutwell  was 
nominated  for  Governor,  and  Henry  W.  Cushman 
for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  New  York  the  Whig  Convention  met  on  the 
11th  at  Syracuse.  Only  part  of  the  State  officers 
are  to  be  chosen  at  the  election  this  fall.  George 
W.  Patterson  was  nominated  for  Controller,  James 
M.  Cook  for  Treasarer,  Samuel  A.  Foote  for  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  James  C.  For83rth  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Daniel  UUman  Jr.  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Henry  Fitzhugh  for  Canal  Commissioner,  and 
A.  H  Wells  for  State  Prison  Inspector.  Four  very 
brief  resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  that  the 
action  of  the  two  Whig  State  Committees  at  Al- 
bany, which  vras  sketehed  in  our  last,  was  '*  the  re- 
sult of  honorable  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  for  the  best  interesta  of  the  whole 
people,  and  that  it  is  adopted  and  approved  by  this 
Convention ;" — that  to  the  entire  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canri  and  kindred  public  works  the  Whig  party 
is  fully  pledged ; — that  those  who  supported  the  canal 
bill  rendered  a  service  to  the  State  of  such  eminent 
vahie,  that  it  has  obtained  for  them  the  gratitude  <^ 
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ereiy  friend  of  the  true  prosperity  of  the  State ;  and 
that  the  candidates  nominated  for  State  offices  de- 
serve and  will  receiTe  the  united  support  of  the 
whole  Whig  party. — ^The  Democratic  Qonvention 
met  at  the  same  place  on  the  10th.  Two  dajrs  were 
spent  in  effecting  an  organization.  A  series  of  reso- 
lutions was  adopted  reaffirming  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention  at  Syracuse  last  year.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  several  state  offices:— rjohn  G. 
Wright  for  Controller ;  Henry  S.  Randall  for  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  Levi  S.  Chatfield  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Benjamin  Welch  Jr.  for  Treasurer;  Horace 
Wheaton  for  Canal  Commissioner;  W.  J.  M' Al- 
pine for  State  Engineer ;  Gen.  Storms  for  Inspector 
of  State  Prisons ;  apd  A.  S.  Johnson  for  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals. — Ip  Maryland  P.  F.  Thomas 
was  nominated  for  Controller,  James  Murray  for 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  and  T.  R.  Stewart 
for  Lottery  Conmiissioner,  by  the  Democratic  State 
Cohvention  held  on  the  11^  of  September. 

A  Tery  severe  storm  swept  over  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  Islands 
on  the  UBth  of  August.  The  damage  to  vessels  and 
other  property  was  very  great.  In  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  a  great  number  of  plantations  and  an  immense 
number  of  cattle  were  destroyed,  and  many  persons 
lost  their  lives.  In  the  middle  of  West  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  the  gale  was  terribly  destruc- 
tive. The  tobaoeo  crop  is  said  to  have  suffered  se- 
verely. 

Advices  from  Texas  give  encouraging  accounts  of 
the  cotton  crop  in  that  State-.  In  both  quality  and 
quantity  it  will  exceed  that  of  ordinary  years.  A 
new  military  post  has  been  established  in  the  Clear 
Fork  of  the  Braxos ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
it  is  said,  very  iarge  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  of  coal 
have  been  discovered.  A  very  large  trade  in  cattle 
has  sprung  up  of  late  betwe^i  Texas  and  New  Or- 
leans ;  thfe  net  proceeds  of  the  trade  this  year  are 
estimated  at  $120,000.  The  Boundary  Commission 
is  progressing  slowly.  When  lust  heard  from  it  was 
at  the  copper  diines.  The  survey  had  been  tempor- 
arily suspended,  owing  to  an  error  in  running  the 
Boundary,  making  it  60  miles  above  £l  Paso,  instead 
of  16,  as  required  by  the  treaty.  About  130  persons 
are  attached  to  the  American  Commission,  while  the 
Mexican  Commission'  has  only  seven.  From  Et 
Paso  we  learn  that  a  conflict  occurred  oariy  in  June 
between  a  considerable  body  of  Apache  Indians  and 
a  party  of  twelve  Americans,  on  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  affray  took  place  near  the  copper  mines. 
The  Americans  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  two 
men  killed  and  two  wounded.  Writers  in  the  Texas 
papers,  who  have  passed  over  the  route  to  California 
from  San  Antonio  and  £1  Paso,  state  that  it  is  far 
preferable  to  the  usual  route,  by  way  of  Independence, 
Missouri.  It  is  said  to  be  shorter,  cheaper,  and  less 
dangerous. 

Two  more  cases  of  the  surrender  of  higitive  slaves 
have  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the 
month.  A  colored  person,  living  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  named  John  M.  Boulding,  was  arrested  there  and 
brought  to  New  York.  Evidence  was  submitted  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  a  ConMnissioner  under  the  law  of  1850, 
which  showed  him  to  be  the  slave  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
of  South  Carolina,  whither  he  was  immediately  sent. 
The  other  case  occurred  at  Buffalo,  where  a  negro 
called  Daniel  was  brought  before  Commissitmer  H.  K. 
Smith.  He  was  claimed  under  the  tenth  section  of 
the  act  of  1650,  a  certified  copy  of  the  records  of  a 
court  of  Kentucky  being  produced,  as  required  by 


that  section,  to  prove  him  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Rust 
The  Commissioner  decided  that  the  evidence  was 
sufficient,  but  a  fuU>ea*  corpus  was  granted  by  Judge 
Conklin  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  and  the  case  was 
argued  before  him.  He  decided  that  the  tenth  sec- 
tion of  the  law  of  1850,  could  not  apply  to  slaves  who 
had  escaped  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law ;  and 
as  Daniel  was  alleged  to  have  fled  before  that  time, 
the  evidence  provided  for  by  that  section  was  insuf- 
ficient. He  was  therefore  discharged.  This  decis- 
ion  is  one  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  as  it  essen- 
tially modifies  the  operation  of  the  law. 

An  election  was  held  in  Mississippi,  <m  the  1st  and 
2d  of  September,  for  delegates  to  a  State  Convention, 
to  consider  what  action  Mississippi  ought  to  take  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  last  Congress  on  the  quea* 
tion  of  slavery.  The  majority  of  Union  delegates  re- 
turned was  very  large ;  so  decisive,  indeed,  was  the 
result  regarded  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  State  upon 
the  subject,  that  Gen.  Quitman,  who  was  running 
against  Senator  Foote,  as  the  secession  candidate, 
immediately  withdrew  from  the  canvass. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  held,  the  last  of  August,  a  very  interesting 
meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers  and  friends  of  Education  fiom 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  country  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  discussions  were  of  decided  interest 
The  new  system  of  collegiate  education  recently  in- 
troduced in  Brown  University,  and  adopted  in  the 
new  University  at  Cleveland  (allowing,  students  to 
select  such  studies  as  they  may  deem  most  important 
to  prepare  them  for  their  several  pursuits  in  life,  and 
giving  them  certificates  qf  their  actual  attainments, 
instead  of  the  usual  diplomas),  was  thoroughly  oan. 
vassed,  both  by  its  friends  and  its  opponents.  The 
chief  defenders  of  the  new  system  were  President 
Mahan  of  Cleveland,  and  Prof.  Greene  of  Brown 
University.  Many  other  important  subjects  were 
also  discussed,  and  the  plroceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion generally  were  such  as  are  adapted  to  exert  a 
wide  and  beneficent  influence  upon  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

J.  E.  Caldwell,  executor  of  the  will  of.Elihu  Cres- 
well,  of  New  Orleans,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Gov. 
Hunt,  of  New  York,  asking  him  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  most  desirable  locality  for  fifty-one  slaves,  eman- 
cipated by  Mr.  Creswell,  with  directions  that  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  free  State.  Gov.  Hunt  has 
published  the  letter  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  with  an  extract 
from  the  will,  in^rder  to  elicit  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

The  United  States  Commissiorker  to  the  Western 
Indians,  with  his  suite,  recently  arrived  in  Galena, 
111.,  from  Mendot«  and  St.  Paul  The  treaty  with  the 
Lower  Sioux  bands  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  August. 
Theee  bands  are  to  receive,  when  they  have  reached 
their  destination,  some  $225,000,  to  pay  their  debts 
and  expenses  of  removal;  and  an  annuity  in  money 
of  about  $30,000,  for  fif^  years.  The  lands  treated 
for  with  the  lower  bands  amount  to  some  sixteen 
millions  of  acres.  They  lie  along  and  west  of  the 
IVHssissippi,  from  the  Iowa  State  line  north  to  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony,  and  above.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  for  this  immense  territory,  when  the  treaties 
will  have  been  fully  carried  out,  will  amount  to  the 
sum  of  nearly  three  millions. 

From  Cedifomia  we  have  news  to  the  first  of  Au- 
gust There  is  little  intelligence  of  special  interest 
The  excitement  in  regard  to  Lynch  law  executions 
had  subsided,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  courts  of 
law  would  hereafter  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  their 
functions.    The  reports  from  the  mining  distriete 
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continue  to  be  enoou^lgii^:  and  the  shipments  of  gold 
for  August  and  September  were  likely  to  exceed 
those  of  any  previous  month.  Numerous  canals  are 
to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the 
water  of  streams  known  to  be  rich  in  gold,  and 
abundant  preparations  had  been  made  for  mining  thr. 
quart!  rock  with  heavy  machinery.  The  belief  is 
general  that  this  is  hereafter  to  be  the  main  source 
of  profitable  mining.  Agriculture  is  attracting  iA» 
creased  attention.  Indian  hostilities  have  cessed  on 
the  southern  and  eastern  borders,  and  broken  out  on 
the  northern  frontier.  A  military  expedition,  under 
command  of  Gen.  J.  M.  Estell,  is  to  accompany  the 
Indian  Commissioners,  in  their  tour  of  ne^jotiation, 
to  Clear  Lake,  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. After  which  th^,  will  proceed  to  Klamath 
River.  The  hostile  Indians  on  Rogue*li  Rive^have 
been  dispersed  but  not  subdued.  Navigation  on  the 
upper  rivers  is  suspended  on  account  of  the  low 
state  of  water.  The  two  political  parties  were  hold- 
ing  conventions  in  the  various  counties  to  nominate 
for  the  Legislature  and  for  county  offices.  The  four 
candidates  for  Congress  have  been  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  canvassing.  The  project  of  dividing  the 
State  is  still  urged  in  some  of  the.  southern  counties, 
which  were  once  the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  Spanish 
establishments  in  this  Stato,  but  which  have  lost  all 
their  political  importance  under  the  new  rtgime. 

Rev.  Stephen  Oliw,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  University,  died  at  his  residence  in  Middle- 
town,  Cohn.,  on  the  IQth  of  Aujgust.  His  health  had 
not  been  strong  for  many  yeaxS)  and  an  attack  of  ep- 
idemic dysentery  proved  too  much  for  his  enfeebled 
frame.  Bom  in  Vermont,  on  the  2d  of  March,  ^07, 
he  received  his  academical  education  at  Middlebury 
College,  where  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honor, 
In  1824,  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Goppel, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  soon  became  eminent  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  In  1830,  he  was  called  to  a  professor- 
ship in  Franklin  College,  Oa.,  and  in  1632  to  the 
Presidency  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  Va.  The 
years  from  1637  to  1641,  he  passed  in  an  extended 
career  of  travel  through  Europe  and  the  East :  and 
the  fruit  of  his  observations  in  the  latter  region,  have 
appeared  in  his  two  excelleni  volumes  of  *'  Travels 
in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  the  Holy  Land"  (Haip- 
er  and  Brothers).  In  1842,  he  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  filled  that  qffice  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Olin's  reputation  as  an  author  must  depend  up- 
on his  Travels,  and  upon  his  published  Discourses, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  gathered  together  in 
permanent  form.  The  Travels  are  marked  by  quick 
and  sagacious  observation,  considerable  power  of 
graphic  description,  and  sound  judgment.  Dr.  Glints 
account  of  Egypt  is  the  best,  on  the  wholp,  in  the 
language.  The  Discourse  are  massive,  full  of 
thought,  and  yet  glowing  with  fervor.  In  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness  they  are  perhaps  equal  to 
any  thing  that  the  American  pulpit  has  produced.  It 
was,  indeed,  as  a  pulpit  orator  that  Dr.  OUn  shone 
pre-eminently.  His  power  consisted,  not  in  any  sin- 
gle quality — in  force  of  reasoning — or  fire  of  imagin- 
ation— or  heat  of  declamation — but  in  all  combined. 
His  course  of  argument  was  always  clear  and  strong,, 
yet  interfused  throughout  with  passion — the  two  in- 
separably united  in  a  torrent  that  overwhelmed  all 
who  listened  to  him.  Dr.  Olin's  personal  qualities 
were  th(»e  of  the  highest  style  of  man.  His  nature 
was  imaginative — so  full  of  genial  kindness  as  to  win 
all  hearts.  None  could  be  in  his  company  even  for  a 
few  moments  without  feeling  this  fascination,  and  at 
the  same  time,  without  imbibing  a  dsep  reverence  for 


the  intellectual  majesty  of  the  man.  He  had,  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree,  what  Coleridge  calls  one  of 
the  highest  characteristios  of  genius :  "  the  power  to 
cany  forward  the  fresh  feelings  of  chiMhood  on 
through  youdi,  and  manhoodv  and  age :"  there  was  no 
decay  of  feeling,  no  sign  of  senility  in  failing  of  hu- 
man interest  or  sympathy.  With  these  qualities,  it  h 
not  strange  that  he  was  sought  for  to  fill  high  places 
in  literary  institutions,  and  tha^'as  President  of  a 
University,  he  was  eminently  useful  and  successful. 
He  would  have  been  equally  distinguished,  we  are 
sttie,  in  the  world  of  letters,  had  not  his  work  been  hin- 
dered by  lifelong  disease.  As  it  was,  it  is  wonderful 
indeed  that  he  accomplished  so  much. 

The  Hon.  Levi  Woodbitrt,  of  New  Hampshire, 
died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
where  he  had  suffered  for  a  long  while,  under  a  pain- 
ful disease.  Mr.  Woodbury  was  bom  at  Frances- 
town,  New  Hampshire^  about  the  year  1790,  was 
graduated  ivith  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1809,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1612.  He  practiced  hi»  profession  with  dis- 
tinguished success,  ^nd  i^idly  rose  to  a  high  .rank 
in  it  When  the  Democratic  party  acquired  the  as- 
cendency in  the  State,  in  1816,  he  was  appointed 
Secretu^  of  State ;  andatth&oommeaoementofthe 
next  year,  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  1819 
he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  die  coolmercial  coital 
of  New  Hampshire,,  where  he  resided  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  intervals  when 
his  official  duties  called  him  to  Washingtqp.  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
in  1822,  and  in  1825  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
General  Jackson  iq>pointed  him  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  1831,  and  subsequently,  on  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Taney  Jby  the  Soiate,  Secretary  of  the- Treasury. 
He  continued  in  the  office  till  the  ctose  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  presidency,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  During  the  administration  of  Mt.  Polk,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  had  withdrawn  from  the  more  active 
scenes  of  political  life. 

James  Fennimokb  Coopbe,  the  distinguished 
American  novelistvdied  at  his  residence  at  Co<^rs- 
town,  N.  Y-t  on  thjB  14th  of  September.  He  was 
bom  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1769.  His  father,  a  judge  of  some  distinc- 
tion, was  a  large-  landholder  ih  Otsego  County,  and 
gave  his  name  to  one  of  its  townships.  Mr.  Cooper 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  a  prip- 
vate  tutor  in  Burlington,  and  entered  Yale  College 
in  1602.  In  1805  be  entered  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  as  a  midshipman,  and  remained  in  that  service 
six  years.  No  reader  of  his  sea  novels  can  fail  to 
trace  upon  them  the  influence  of  this  portion  of  his 
experience.  In  1810  he  left  the  navy,  married,  and 
settled  in  Westohester  County,  New  York,  whence 
he  soon  removed  to  Cooperstown  and  wrote  his  first 
novel,  entitled  Precaution.  Although  this  work  gave 
small  promise  of  the  brilliant  literary  career  upon 
which  he  entered,  he  continued  to  write,  and  soon 
published  that  series  of  tales  of  early  American  life 
which  have  won  for  him  such  enviable  distinction. 
In  1626  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  remained  there 
several  years,  where  he  wrol^  several  of  his  best  sea 
novels.  Since  his  return  he  has  written  several  tales, 
using  them  chiefly  as  a  medium  of  political  opinions, 
and  of  course  sacrificing  much  of  the  success  and 
distinction  which  his  previous  works  had  acquired. 
-ISome  of  his  strictures  upon  the  faults  of  American 
character  and  social  life,  subjected  him  for  some 
years  to  a  very  warm  and  bitter  hostility.  His  health 
had  been  seriously  impaired  for  the  last  fewmonths. 
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(ntelligence  of  hit  death  will  be  received  with  pro- 
found regret  throughout  the  world. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  G^llaudbt,  LL.D.,  well  known 
as  the  pioneer  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  coun- 
try, died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  10th  of  September, 
at  the  age  of  64.  Dr.  G.  first  became  interested  in  the 
cause  to  which  his  aAer  life  was  devoted  in  1807, 
having  succeeded  in  conveying  instruction  to  a  deaf 
and  dumb  daughter  of  Dr.  Cogswell  in  Hartford ;  and 
through  the  efforU  of  that  gentleman  he  was  com- 
missioned to  visit  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing, himself  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  Dc^  and 
Dumb  ia  this  country.  Seven  gentlenoen  of  Hartford 
subscribed  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  defray  his 
expenses,  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  1815,  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet  sailed  for  Europe.  Meanwhile,  the  friends 
of  the  project  employed  the  interval  of  time  in  pro- 
curing an  act  of  incorporation  torn  the  Legislature  of 
€k>nnecticut,  which  was  accomplished  in  May,  1816. 
In  May,  ISlQ^the  name  of  *'  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,'*  was  bestowed  by  the  Legislature  on  the 
first  Institution  for  the  deaf-mutes  established  in  the 
United  States.  After  spending  several  months  in 
the  assiduous  prosecution  of  his  studies,  under  the 
Abb^  Sicard  and  others,  Mr.  Gallaudbt  returned  to 
this  country  in  August,  1816;  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf  and  dumb  Professor  in 
the  Institution  of  Paris,  and  well-known  in  Europe 
as  a  most  intelligent  pupil  of  the  Abb^.  Mr.  Clerc 
is  now  living  in  a  vigorous  old  age,  and  is  still  a 
teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  The 
Asylum  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  and 
during  the  firet  week  of  its  existence  numbered  seven 
pupils ;  it  now  averages  220  annually.  Mr.  Gallaudet 
becaipe  the  Principal  of  the  Institution  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  held  the  office  until  April,  1830, 
when  he  resigned,  and  has  since  officiated  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford.  His 
interest  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  has 
always  ctHitinued  unabated,  and  his  memory  will  be 
warmly  cherished  by  that  unfortunate  class  of  our 
fellow  beings  as  well  as  by  a  large  circle  of  devoted 
friends. 

Rev.  Stltestbb  Gbaham,  the  founder  and  un- 
tiring advocate  of  the  Vegetarian  System  of  dieteti<is, 
died  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  11. 
Dr.  Graham  was  chiefly  known  fof  his  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  system  which,  for  some  time,  bore 
his  nunc.  His  writings  on  the  subject  were  numer- 
ous and  popular,  and  his  labors,  as  a  lecturer,  were 
incessant.  The  roost  important  of  his  works  are, 
Lecturet  on  the  Seimet  of  Human  Ltfe^  first  published 
in  Boston  in  1830;  and  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on 
ChoMtUy.  The  **  Science  of  Human  Life,"  is  a  work 
in  two  large  volumes,  containing  a  systematic  and  in 
some  degree,  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  author's 
peculiar  views,  and  has  had  a  rapid  sale.  It  passed 
through  several  editions  in  this  country,  and  has 
lately  been  reprinted  in  England,  where  its  sale  is 
quite  extensive.  Dr.  Graham  was  a  native  of  Suf- 
field,  Ct.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  aged 
about  56.  His  character  evinced  energy  and  decis- 
ion, and  his  influence  on  the  public  mind  was  rather 
beneficial  than  deleterious.  Of  his  theories,  each 
will  form  his  own  judgment ;  the  projector,  at  least, 
was  undoubtedly  honest  and  sincere  in  sustaining 
them. 

Prof.  BiVBBLY  TtTCKBB,  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  Virginia,  died  at  Winchester  on  the  26th 
ult.  Mr.  Tucker  was  one  of  the  Federal  Judges  of 
the  Territory  of  Missouri  before  its' admission  as  a 
State ;  and  was  subsequently  State  Judge  in  Vir- 


ginia for  a  number  of  years*  when  he  resigned,  and 
accepted  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Law  at  William 
and  Mary  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  last 
Nashville  Convention,  and  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a  work  published  fifteen  years  ago,  entitled  The 
Partisan  Leader,  Mr.  Tucker's  age  was  about  67. 
CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  th« 
Governor-General  on  the  30th  of  August.  The  Royal 
Speech  represents  the  revenue  as  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  and  refers  to  the  grants  for  improving  the  nav- 
igation of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  reduction  ot 
the  emigrant  tax.  Six  bills  were  reserved  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Queen,  three  of  which  relate  to  churches 
and  rectories,  two  to  the  reduction  of  salaries,  and 
onte  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Fort  Erie  and  Buffalo 
Suspension  Bridge  Company.  The  reciprocity  ques- 
tion was  left  unsettled.  The  reductions  in  the  civil 
list  authorized  by  the  Imperial  Government  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Legislature.  The  salaries  of  the 
Chief  Justices  and  that  of  the  Chancellor  are  to  be 
reduced  from  $4,800  to  $3,600  a  year,  upon  the  de- 
parture of  the  present  incumbents  from  office.  The 
question  of  seignorial  tenure  was  discussed  at  this 
session,  and  although  no  final  action  was  taken  upon 
it,  a  bill  was  introduced  which  will'  probably  come 
up  again.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop. 
The  law  of  promogeniture  in  the  succession  of  real 
estate  has  been  abolished  in  Upper  Canada.  This 
is  the  most  democratic  measure  that  has  been  passed 
during  the  present  Parliament,  and  it  can  not  fail  to 
exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  Province.  A  set  of  resolutions  has  been 
passed  granting  50  acres  of  land  each  to  certain  com- 
panies of  etaroUed  military  pensioners  from  England, 
whom  it  is  intended  to  station  in  different  parts  of 
the  province.  It  is  intended  that  that  they  shall  be 
ready  to  act  as  a  local  police,  and  also  be  employed 
on  the  public  woiks. 

feOUTH  AMERICA, 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Georgia,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  put  us  in  possession  of  later  news 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  Americ^u  In  Quaya^ 
quil  k  military  outbreak,  excited,  so  far  as  appears, 
solely  by  peisonal  resentments,  has  resulted  in  a 
complete  change  of  the  administration.  The  Presi- 
dent, Gen.  Neuva,  left  Querto  on  the  17th  of  July  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  his  family  at  Guayaquil.  On 
approaching  that  city  he  was  met  by  a  military  cav- 
alcade, ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  him  in : 
but  he  was  immediately  seized  by  them,  and  hurried 
off  to  sea  in  a  vessel  Ipng  in  the  river ;  the  destina- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and  the  fate  of  the  captive  were 
unknown.  Gen.  Urbina  immediately  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  affairs.  In  CAi/t,  Don  Manual 
Montt  has  been  elected  President  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  He  was  underajood  to  be  in  favor  of 
internal  improvements  and  ofa  more  effectual  pro- 
motion of  education.  The  Copiapo  Railroad  was  to 
be  opened  in  September.  Congress  was  in  session 
the  last  of  July,  but  no  important  business  engaged 
its  attention.  In  1850  the  public  revenue  amounted 
to  $4,334,314,  and  the  expenditures  to  $3,610,837, 
including  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  re- 
mitted to  England  to  pay  interest  on  the  loan  con- 
tracted there.  The  whole  English  debt  is  now  about 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  A  very  severe  storm  swept 
the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  in  the  early  part  of  July. 
The  damage  to  shipping,  both  Chilian  and  American, 
was  very  considerable.  In  Bolivia,  the  decree  al- 
lowing foreign  goods  to  be  entered  at  a  lower  duty 
from  vessels  that  had  not  touched  another  portsi  has 
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been  revoked.  In  Peru^  Congress  Was  still  in  session. 
The  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov> 
eminent  are  represented  as  beinf  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  each  other,  so  that  affairs  are  conducted  with  a 
good  degree  of  promptness  and  eflBciency .  A  bill  has 
been  urged  in  Congress  for  the  greater  extension  of 
the  freedom  of  trade,  and  another  to  prohibit  the  cir- 
culation in  that  Republic  of  Bolivian  money.  Sev- 
eral bills  of  decided  local  importance  engafsd  the 
attention  of  Congress.  There  has  been  during  the 
past  year  a  very  large  export  from  Chili,  ehie^  of 
wheat  and  flour,  amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more  than  during  the  previous  year.  In  New 
Orenada^  it  is  said  there  are  new  disturbances.  The 
government  levied  a  forced  loan,  and  further  decreed 
that  the  friends  of  the  government  should  be  exempted 
from  its  payment  In  several  provinces  the  decree 
had  the  effect  of  converting  neariy  the  whole  popula- 
tion into  a  government  party ;  but  in  Bogota  and  Car- 
thagena  it  had  the  opposite  effect.  Arrangements 
were  in  progress  for  an  extensive  revolt,  and  it  wks 
said  that  it  had  commenced  at  Bogota,  but  with  what 
result  is  not  clear. 

From  Mexico  later  advices  have  been  received, — to 
August  22d/rom  the  capita]  and  the  29th  from  Vera 
Cruz.  The  hostility  of  the  government  to,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  treaty  stipulations  conceming  the  Tehuan- 
tepee  Canal  continues  unabated ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
two  vessels  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  commence 
the  woik  were  seised  by  the  Mexican  authorities. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  country  continues  to 
engross  attention,  but  no  otae  of  the  numerous  pro- 
jects offered  for  its  relief  seems  likely  to  be  adopted. 
The  ministerial  plan  calling  a  convention  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  Provinces,  meets  with  very  little 
favor.  The  appropriation  of  the  Church  property  to 
the  necessities  of  the  Oovemment  has  been  warmly 
recommended  by  some  of  the  public  journals.  The 
estates  of  the  clergy  and  of  various  religious  incorpor- 
ations amount  to  $50,000,000.  This  sum,  which  has 
been  accumulating  in  unproductive  hands  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  it  was  maintained,  would  save  the 
country  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  Mexican  Senate  has  passed  an  act  recom- 
mending a  general  Confederation  among  the  Span- 
ish American  republics.  A  plan  for  accomplishing 
this  object  is  detailed,  of  which  the  most  marked 
features  are  a  general  Congress,  a  uniform  polStical 
system,  a  general  act  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  and  a  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  differences.  The  project  is  a 
good  one,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  chance  of  iu 
being  carried  out.  In  Durango,  a- popular  commotion 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  price  of  com,  but  it  was  quelled  without 
bloodshed,  by  an  order  from  the  government  com- 
pelling the  holders  of  the  article  to  reduce  its  price. 
In  Vera  Cra'z«  on  the  21st,  a  very  large  notober  of 
the  inhabitants,  including  some  of  the  National 
Guard,  assembled  to  ask  of  the  local  government' 
relief  from  recent  and  very  oppressive  taxes.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  were  ordered  out  to  oppose  them, 
when  the  people  retired  to  their  houses  and  prepared 
for  defense.  A  brisk  action  ensued  in  which  several 
were  killed,  but  quiet  was  restored  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  local  government  had  yielded  to  the 
popular  demands.  President  Arista's  birthday  was 
celebrated  on  the  25th  of  July.  He  has  dissolted  a 
club  formed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  annual 
celebration  of  Mexican  Independence,  as  some  of 
its  regulations  did  not  meet  his  approbation.  An 
abortive  attempt  at  a  pronunciamiento  in  favor  of 
Santa  Anna  has  been  made  at  Guanajuato.  The  plot, 


which  probably  had  plunder  for  its  chief  object,  wts 
diaeovered  before  it  had  come  to  maturity,  and  the 
leaders  were  taken  ivU>  custody.  A  revolution  has 
broken  out  in  Chiapas,  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  the 
internal  Custom  Houses.  Col.  Munoz,  commanding 
the  battalion  of  Guerrero  in  Tehuantepec,  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Chiapas  and' aid  the  government 
party  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  H'a  men 
began  to  desert  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
march,  and  before  he  had  advanced  fifty  miles  from 
Tehuantepec  he  had  not  more  then  seventy  men. 
The  revolt  is  headed  by  Meldono,  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  influential  men  in  the  State. 

A  good  deal  of  excitement  has  been  produced  in 
Mexico  by  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Payno, 
to  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Mexican  bond- 
holden  in  London.  It  seems  that  the  assertion  of 
Payno  that  he  was  Chsigi^  d'Afiaires  of  the  Mexican 
Legation  in  London,  and  was  commissioned  tfi  adjust 
certain  matters  pending  in  Europe,  was  entirely  des- 
titute of  foundation.  On  the  publication  of  the  let- 
ter containing  these  statements,  and  othen  equally 
untrae,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  inquiring  by  what  authority  Payno  had 
received  the  i^pointment  of  charg^,  az^  how  much 
money  was  appropntted  to  his  mission.  The  Min- 
ister replied  that  Payno  had  never  received  the  com- 
mission from  the  Government,  but  that  $20>000  had 
been  applied  to  defraying  the  expense  of  the  voyage. 
In  coilsequence  of  this  information,  a  complaint  was 
lodged  against  the  foraier  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
of  Foreign  Relations.  The  affiiir  was  also  taken  up 
by  the  Senate,  which  has  recommended  Lacunsa  as 
Minister  to  England. 

Fkom  Montevideo  we  have  intelligenee  to  the  first 
of  July.  The  aspect  of  afAdrs  in  Brazil  and  Buenos 
Ayrek  was  by  no  means  pacific.  The  Brazilian 
force  under  Admiral  Grenfell,  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  had  penetrated  the  waten  of  the  Uraguay,  and 
were  stationed  at  commanding  pohits  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  The  disaffection  of  the  province 
of  Entre  Rfos  had  been  folfowed  by  that  of  Corrientes ; 
wariike  preparations  were  in  train ;  and  every  thing 
threatened  a  general  outbreak.  The  mediation- of 
Great  Britain  had  been  accepted  by  Gen.  Rosas. 
The  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  a  deep  laid  scheme  for  its  revival  having  been 
defeated  by  the  British  squadron.  On)y  1000  slaves 
were  landed  during  the  first  six  months  of  1851, 
while  no  less  than  20,000  were  landed  in  the  same 
period  of  184a 

From  the  isknd  of  Hayti  our  adyiees  are  to  the 
middle  of  Augxist  Every  thing  was  then  quiet. 
The  Ehnperor  had  returned  to  Cape  Hajrtien  from 
his  tour,  having  crossed '  the  Dominican  frontier 
without  being  molested,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
difficulties  between  the  Dominican  and  Haytian  gov- 
ernments have  been  amicably  settled. 

An  eruption  of  the  long  dormant  volcanoes  of  the 
Pellee  Mountain,  in  Martinique,  took  place  on  the 
night  of  August  5.  It  was  accfompanied  with  a  noise 
similar  to  the  approach  of  thunder,  and  with  a  strong 
tibration  that  was  felt  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  town  of  St.  Pierre,  as  well  as  mil  the  surround- 
ing country,  was  covered  over  with  gray  ashes.  The 
population  of  Precheur  were  obliged  to  flee  from  their 
homes,  and  to  take  refuge  in  St.  Pierre.  There  was 
•no  shook  of  an  earthquake. 

GREAT  BRITAIK.  ^ 

Pariiament  was  prorogued  on  the  9th  of  August, 
by  the  Queen  in  person,  until  the  4th  of  September. 
The  speech  of  her  Majesty  contained  nothing  of 
special  interest  or  importance.  f^  r^r^r-^]^ 
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No  erent  in  England  has  created  more  excite- 
ment, or  engaged  more  attention,  during  the  past 
month  than  the  visit  and  performances  of  the  yacht 
Americai  bbilt  in  New  Yorii,  and  owned  by  John  G. 
Stevens,  Esq.,  who  commands  her.  She  arrived  at 
Cowes  early  in  Jnly,  and  her  commander  immedi- 
ately oflTered  to  sail  her  against  any  vessel  of  a  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  world,  for  any  wager  up  to 
$50,000.  Public  aUention  was  instantly  attracted 
\o  her  by  the  reports  of  pilots  and  others  who  had 
seen  her,  and  «he  was  visited  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  from  every  part  of  England, 
Imt  her  challenge  was  not  accepted.  On  the  18th 
there  was  a  race  of  seventeen  yachts,  owned  by 
gentlemen  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  contend- 
ing ibr  the  prize  of  the  gold  cup,  which  the  Queen 
gives  every  year  to  the  best  yacht  in  the  kingdom. 
The  America  was  entered  for  the  race,  and  won  it 
so  easily,  as  to  excite  the  unbounded  admiration 
and  applause  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors.  On 
the  25th  there  was  another  r&ce,  by  the  squadron ; 
bat  the  America  was  not  entered.  The  vnnd  was 
light,  and  the  last  vessel  of  the  squadron  had  been 
under  weigh  sixty-five  minutes  when  the  America 
hoisted  sail  and  followed.  The  race  was  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  she  came  in  only  ten  minutes  be- 
hind the  winner.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  distinguished 
engineer,  offered  to  sail  his  yacht,  the  Titania^  for  a 
small  wager  against  the  America.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  race  came  off  on  the  28th  of  Aug; 
The  wind  was  fresh,  and  the  course  was  forty  miles 
out,  and  forty  back.  Earl  Wilton  was  umpire.  The 
America  won  the  race  by  a  long  distance.  The 
Queen,  with  Prince  Albert  and  the  royal  £unily, 
visited  the  yacht  on  the  20th.  The  spirit  of  En- 
gland is  thoroughly  roused  by  this  unlooked-for  de- 
feat ;  but  they  arc  unbounded  in  their  expressions  of 
admiration  for  the  vessel  which  has  conquered  them. 
Several  new  cutters  are  to  be  built  immediately  for 
the  express  purpose  of  contending  with  the  America. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
have  resolved  to  close  it  on  the  11th  of  October.  A 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  held  on  the 
15th,  fbr  the  purpose  of  taking  leavs  of  the  exhibitors, 
and  immediately  after  they  will  have  permission  to 
remove  their  goods.  The  number  of  visitors  has 
fallen  off  consideraUy. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Dubbn  on  the  19th 
of  August,  of  koman  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdbm,  to  protest  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  jtist  enacted.  Immediately  afler  the  call  was 
issued,  a  Protestant  clergjrman,  named  Tresham 
Oregg,  issued  a  notice  that  he  would  be  there  to 
confront  the  Catholics,  and  summoned  all  true  Prot- 
estants to  his  aid.  This  notice,  and  the  general  ex- 
citement which  prevailed,  led  to  anticipations  of 
violence.  An  immense  ooncounie  of  people  was 
present.  Admittance  was  refused  to  Mr.  Gregg  and 
his  party,  and  the  collision  was  thus  avoided.  A 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  in 
attendance.  The  most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  presided,  and 
read  a  long  address,  urgbg  Catholics  every  where  to 
take  measures  to  preserve  their  religion.  Several 
speeches  were  made  by  distinguished  Catholics^ 
generally  Urging  a  political  union  of  all  Catholics, 
without  reference  to  other  political  questions.  An 
ostentatious  disregard  of  the  late  law  was  shown  in 
the  constant  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  titles  pro- 
hibited by  it. 

The  condition  of  laboring  men  in  parts  of  England 
finds  striking  exemplification  in  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  colliery  in  Bedminster.     Several  per- 


sons had  been  killed  by  the  breaking  of  the  rope 
upon  which  the  miners  daily  descended  240  feet  to 
their  work.  It  appeared  upon  the  trial  that  the 
workmen  knew  that  the  rope  was  unsafe,  but  they 
had  not  dared  to  complain,  lest  they  should  lose 
their  places — "poor  men  are  tied  dbwn  so  tight 
now."  One  of  the  witnesses,  a  collier^  afler  giving 
his  testimony,  said,  *'  for  the  evidence  I  have  given 
this  day,  I  shall  be  but  of  wotk." 

The  Exhibition,  and  the  official  visH  to  Paris,  have 
aroused  writers  in  England  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
clumsiness  and  artistic  inferiority  to  th9  French.  In 
all  departments  of  art,  and  especially  in  the  graces 
and  elegancies  of  life,  the  English  fbel  themselves 
to  be  far  behind  their  neighbors.  The  Times  sng- 
'gests,  as  one  step  toward  remedying  the  evil,  that 
Cleopatra's  Needle  should  be  brought  to  London,  as 
the  Luxor  was  to  Paris,  and  erectcnd  as  a  monument 
to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  It  can  be  procured,  and 
the  cost  of  removal  is  estimated  at  £2500. 

The  English  Government  has  granted  new  pen* 
sions  of  £200  a  year  to  Mr.  J.  Silk  Buckingham, 
who  is  well  known  in  this  country,  and  the  same 
amount  to  Col.  Torrens,  the  author  of  several  works 
on  political  economy.  Mrs.  Jamieson,  whose  admir- 
able books  upon  Shakspeare's  female  characters  are 
universally  known,  has  received  a  pension  of  £100. 

Aldeonan  Salomons,  the  Jewish  representative  of 
Greenwich,  whose  forcible  exclusion  from  the  House 
of  Commons  was  noticed  in  our  last,  has  been  hon- 
ored widi  a  public  dinner  by  his  constituents.  He 
declared  his  belief  that  public  opinion  would  demand 
the  rescinding  of  the  obnoxious  oath,  but  declared  bis 
purpose  to  commence  a  systematic  canvass  of  the 
country  fbr  the  purpose  of  hastenihg  that  event.  He 
assures  his  constituents  that,  with  their  support,  he 
"  will  not  be  got  rid  or  by  the  government. 

The  management  of  English  railways  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  so  nearly  perfect  that  accidents  never 
occur.  Though  their  police  is,  as  a  general  thing,  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  American  railways,  recent  ac- 
counts chronicle  a  very  large  number  of  serious  mis- 
haps. On  the  Great  Western  road,  a  train,  having 
broken  down  in  a  tunnel,  was  run  into  by  another 
which  was  not  warned  of  the  danger.  On  the  Lan- 
cashire Railway,  near  Liverpool,  part  of  a  bridge  had 
been  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired. 
A  luggage4rain  was  suffered  to  come  up  in  the  night 
without  any  notification,  and  of  course  ran  into  the 
gap.  Several  minor  accidents  in  various  parti  of  the 
^kingdom  are  chronicled^  showing  very  culpable  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  railway  policd. 

The  leading  authera  of  England  have  petitioned 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  leave  to  examine  the  ree* 
ordi  of  the  realm  gratuitously.  Their  request  has 
been  granted.  At  a  time  when  the  historical  records 
of  the  past  enter  so  largely  into  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  day,  this  is  a  boon  of  decided  importance. 

Mr.  Jerdan,  who  was  for  many  yeare  the  editor 
of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  is  said  to  be  engaged 
in  preparing  his  Reminiscences  of  Literary  Men,  and 
his  Correspondence  with  them,  for  the  press.  His 
long  connection  with  the  literary  circles  of  England 
must  have  given  him  unusual  facilities  for  making 
such  a  work  valuable  and  interesting.  Among  the 
London,  tonouncements  of  new  books  in  press  we 
observe  a  novel,  entitled  "  Marian  Withers,**  by  Ge- 
raldine  E.  Jewsbury,  the  Author  of  Zoe,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  novels  of  the  day. 

The  London  Examiner  states  thatHaynau,  the  no- 
torious Austrian  General,  has  taken  up  his  residence 
upon  a  large  estate  which  he  has  just  purchased  in 
Hungary'.    It  is  said  that  he  omits  mn^pportuni^  of 
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making  himself  popular  with  the  Maorars ;  that  he 
pays  assiduous  court  to  the  nobility,  many  of  whom 
were  sentenced  by  his  cowti-martial ;  that,  he  joins 
the  Hungarians  in  denouncing  the  Austrian  attempt 
to  monopolize  the  sale  of  tobacco,  and  says  that 
throughout  the  Hungarian  war,  he  was  only  the  tool 
of  the  Austrian  government.  He  declares  that  there 
is  no  country  in  Europe  he  likes  so  well  as  England, 
and  speaks  of  the  beating  he  received  there  with 
perfect  cotnplaeency.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  all 
these  statementa,  though  the  Examiner  vouches  for 
their  accuracy. 

FRANCE. 

The  Frendi  National  Assembly  met  on  the  9th  for 
the  last  time  of  the  session,  and  then  adjourned  until 
the  4tb  of  November.  A  manifesto  was  at  once  is* 
sued  by  the  Republican  members^  complaining  that 
the  sovereign  power  was  in  the  hands  of  men  op> 
posed  to  aU  reforms,  but  predicting  a  certai)i  victory 
as  the  fruit  of  union,  perseverance,  and  devotedness 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  document  declares 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law,  and  must 
be  maintained  inviolate ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
elect  Bonaparte,  or  to  prolong  existing  powers,  will 
not  be  a  crisis,  but  a  revolution ;  t^  resistance,  to 
all  such  attempts  will  be  "legitimate  as  right,  holy 
as  justice,  sacred  as  liberty  ;**  and  that  the  Republican 
members,  under  the  flag  of  the  Constitution,  will  not 
fail  in  any  of  the  duties  which  the  salvation  of  the 
Republic  may  impose  upon  them. 

Preparations  for  the  commg  Presidential  election 
are  in  active  progress.  The  Orleanists  seem  to  be 
settling  down  upon  the  Prince  ^e  Joinville  as  their 
candidate,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  them,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  family  in 
regard  to  it  The  conversation  seems  not  to  h&ve 
been  very  satisfactory:  the  roost  that  the  Duke 
would  say  was,  that  they  would  tkot  be  responsible 
for  the  action  of  their  friends.  The  Republicans 
have  not  yet  fixed  upon  a  candidate.  ' 

Public  attention  in  France  has  been  drawn  to  the 
trial  at  Lyons  of  a  number  of  persons  chained  with 
conspiracy.  It  seemM  that  in  November  last  a  club 
was  discovered  there,  of  which  a  person  samed  Gent 
was  a  leading  member.  His  plan  is  said  to  have 
been  to  give  tha southern  provinces  a  thorough  secret 
organization,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  rise, on  a  given 
si^gnal,  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  as  a  means  of  assistance  or  retreat,  and  to 
take  steps  to  inflame  the  whole  country,  and  thus 
bring  about  a  general  republican  movement.  The 
trial  had  not  been  concluded  at  our  last  advices. 

A  singular  accident  occurred  at  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Marshal  Sebastiani,  at  the  Invalides  in 
Paris,  on  the  13th.  The  flame  of  a  wax  candle  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  hangings  of  the  catafalque,, 
and  the  whole  splendid  drapery  of  the  church  was 
speedily  in  a  blaze.  Before  the  fire  could  bo  extin- 
guished, nearly  one  half  of  the  magnificent  collection 
of  trophies  taken  by  the  French  armies  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  grand  fiSte  given  by  th^  authorities  of  Paris  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Conunissioners 
of  the  great  Exhibition,  had  a  brilliant  and  success- 
ful terminatioiL  The  mutual  compliments  of  the  visit 
were  closed  by  a  correspondence  between  M.  Charles 
Dupin,  the  President  of  the  French  Commission,  and 
Prince  Albert.  M.  Dupin  wrote  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesies  received  by  the  Committee  during  their 
visit  to  the  Exhibition,  and  to  thank  the  Prince  for 
the  conspicuous  part  he  had  taken  in  it.  The  con- 
stant attendance  of  the  Queen,  and  her  success  '*  in 


conquering  suflTrages  and  good  wishes  among  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  naticms,  in  favor  of  a  work  which 
she  still  cherished  as  that  of  the  father  of  her  chil- 
dren," are  gracefully  noticed.  M.  Dupin,  after  re- 
marking that  Art.  like  Nature,  loves  to  scatter  her 
gifts  among  the  children  of  great  national  families, 
and  that  they  could  thus  honor,  on  different  grounds, 
genius,  taste,  imagination,  reason,  in  nations  whose 
brilliant  variety  constitutes  the  riches  and  splendor 
of  the  human  race,'*  designates  the  real  service  which 
the  Great  Exhibition  will  render  the  world,  by  say- 
ing, that  "  each  nation,  without  affecting  its  charac- 
ter, may  add  to  its  well-being,  its  riches,  its  power, 
by  judiciously  borrowing  from,  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  other  nations.  Here,"  he  sayt, 
"each  people  sees  its  products  side  by  side  with 
those  of  all  others,  and  often  sees  them  surpassed. 
Pride,  which  grows  while  favored  by  isolation,  is 
here  abase^f  and  reason  profits  by  the  opportunity. 
Each  luition,  instead  of  dreaming  of  self-sufficiency 
and  inborn  superiority,  vows  to  improve  in  the  future. 
Thus  we  shall  see  new  efforts  attempted  in  every 
country,  to  ameliorate  the  productions  of  the  human 
race."  Prince  Albert,  in  his  reply,  tendered  his 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  kind  expressions,  and 
to  the  Commissioners  for  their  attention  and  eaxe. 

GERMANY  AND  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

The  intelligence  from  Germany  is  neither  inter- 
esting nor  important.  The  Sovereigns  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  seem  to  be  acting  together  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  every  thing  like  constitutional  rights 
and  liberty  in  the  German  states.  A  proposition  is 
about  to  b^  laid  before  the  Diet  by  these  two  powers, 
declaring  that  "  the  so-called  fundamental  rights  of 
the  German  people,"  proclaimed  in  ths  Constitutions 
of  1848  and  1849,  are  neither  valid  as  a  law  of  the 
Empire,  nor  binding  on  the  several  states,  and  they 
be  therefore  repealed,  with  all  laws  based  upon  them. 
— In'  the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria,  the  state  of 
things  is  gloomy  and  ominous.  Arrests  of  com* 
promised  persons  are  continually  made  in  Milan  and 
Verona.  In  the  latter  city,  one  of  the  new  prisoners 
WAS  a  lady  of  rank,  accused  of  forwarding  a  corre- 
spondence to  Mazzini.  A  system  of  espionage  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Venetian  provinces  of  Austria, 
unparalleled  for  its  inquisitorial  and  oppressive  char- 
acter, in  the  history  of  the  most  despotic  states. 
Many  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  have 
been  arrested  in  Verona,  and  nearly  every  night 
domiciliary  visits  are  made  by  the  police.  The  pub- 
lic mind  throughout  Austrian  Italy  is  described  as  in 
a  state  of  the  most  violent  excitemen*.,  and  insurrec- 
tion is  apprehended  by  govenmient.  Marshal  Ra- 
detzky  published  a  proclamation  to  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  from  his 
head-quarters  at  Monga.  The  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  is  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege ;  the 
communes  are  made  responsible  for  all  assassina- 
tions similar  to  that  of  Vandoni  at  Milan ;  and  the 
inhabitants  will  be  severely  dealt  with  if  they  do  not 
immediately  surrender  all  such  offenders  to  the 
military. 

Two  musical  artists  have  been  made  victims  to 
the  paltry  prosecution  of  the  Austrian  government. 
Mdlle.  Anna  Zerr,  for  having  visited  two  of  the 
Hungarian  exiles  resident  in  London,  and  for  hav- 
ing consented  to  sing  at  a  concert  for  the  relief  of 
the  Hungarian  refugees,  has,  on  her  return  to  Vien- 
na, beeh  deprived  of  her  place  of  Imperial  Chambef- 
singer,  prohibited  from  appearing  on  the  stage  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  where  she  was  oike  of  the  most 
distinguished  performers,  and  placed  under  the  sur- 
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▼eillance  of  the  police.  And  Leopold  lansa,  an  emi- 
nent violinist,  who  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
Impenal  Chapel,  was  dismissed  for  a  similar  offense. 

The  Austrian  authorities  recently  opened  packaps 
sddreised  to  the  United  SUtes  consulate  at  Venice. 
Mr.  Flagg,  the  American  consul,  remonstrated,  and 
Was  told  in  reply,  that  the  goremmeht  claimed  the 
right  to  examine  all  publications  introduced  into  the 
Venetian  States,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  or  to 
what  address.  Several  communications  have  passed 
upon  the  subject. 

In  Switzerland  there  have  been  heavy  inundations 
which  in  the  canton  of  Berne  alone  have  caused  losses 
to  the  amount  of  about  £100,000.  Active  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  the  doming  election,  in  which  it 
is  supposed  the  radical  party  will  resort  to  extreme 
measures,  if  necessary,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purposes. 

Dr.  Paulus,  a  distinguished  German  scholar,  died 
at  Heidelberg,  on  the  10th  of  August,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  94  years.  In  1784  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  JiBna,  and  in 
1793  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  theology.  His  pro- 
found learning,  penetrating  judgment,  marked  cour- 
age, and  unwearied  assiduity,  obtained  for  his  nu- 
merous writings  a  very  wide  circulation.  He  was 
exceedingly  amiable  in  private  life  and  was  always 
employed  in  endeavors  to  promote  the  interest  of 
piety,  virtue,  and  humanity. 

A  terrible  catastrophe  took  place  at  Moscow,  on 
the  20th  July.  As  the  monks  of  the  convent  of 
tVladimir  were  setting  out  in  procession  to  visit  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  at  a  neighboring  village,  a  wooden 
bridge  thrown  over  the  moat  of  the  convent  (formerly 
a  fortress)  gave  way,  and  out  of  200  of  the  monks, 
158  were  drowned ;  the  water  being  45  feet  deep, 
and  the  sides  of  the  moat  perpendicular. 

The  Austrian  authorities  in  Hungary  are  resorting 
to  the  most  ifnheard-of  cruelties  in  order  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  At  a  peasant's  wedding 
lately,  near  Groswardein,  the  gendarme*  approached 
the  bride  and  ordered  her  to  take  off  the  red,  white, 
and  green  ribbons  which  ahe  wore  in  her  hair,  as 
these  colors  were  revolutionary.  The  reply  was  that 
it  should  be  -done  ailer  the  ceremony.  While  the 
bride  was  kneeling  at  the  altar  the  gendarme  rushed 
forward  and  cut  her  tresses  from  her  head.  The 
peasants  resented  the  indignity,  and  an  affray  ensued, 
in  which  three  of  the  gendarmee  and  four  of  the 
peasantry,  including  the  bridegroom,  were  killed. 

We  mentioned  last  month  the  release  of  Mr.  Brace, 
the  American  traveler  in  Hungary,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Austrian  author- 
ities upon  the  most  frivolous  grounds.  His  release 
was  procured  by  Mr.  McCurdy,  who  threatened  to 
demand  his  own  passports,  if  it  was  not  conceded. 
It  seems  that  further  proceedings  of  interest  may  be 
expected.  Mr.  M.  promised  that  Mr.  Brace  should 
present  himselt  for  trial.  The  London  Spectator  re- 
marks that  '*  this  trial  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
It  will  take  place  in  the  sight  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  also  in  the  sight  of  Hungary.  The  oppressed 
subjects  of  Austria  will  see  the  right  of  personal 
freedom  vindicated,  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman 
whose  own  government  will  do  no  more  than  insist 
on  the  strict  fulfillment  of  the  law,  but  will  not  be 
content  with  less.  Austria  will  be  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  law,  and  will  be  forced  t»  that  hateful  submis- 
sion at  the  dictation  of  a  distant  State.  It  will  be 
brought  to  that  submission,  that  dictation,  be/ore  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  even  befbre  its  own  subjects.  It 
will  be  a  very  instructive  trial.*' 

It  is  stated  upon  what  is  believed  to  be  good 


authority,  that  the  Turkish  Government  has  defin- 
itively determined  that  Kossuth  shall  be  set  at 
liberty  on  the  1st  of  September.  The  Austrian 
Government  has  warmly  and  steadily  protested 
against  his  release,  but  without  effect  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  sent  a  national 
vessel  to  receive  him  upon  his  liberation,  and  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States  may  be  expected  by  the 
1st  of  November.  No  man  living  would  receive  a 
warmer  welcome. 

THE  EAST. 

The  English  government  has  directed  the  seizure 
of  another  large  Indiai\  territory,  part  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  with  interest.  It  is  thought  that  the  Nizam 
can  and  wiU  pay  at  the  last  moment ;  but  if  not,  it  is 
not  probable  thikt  his  sway  over  his  own  dominions 
will  hereafter  be  more  than  nominal.  At  Gobindpore 
on  the  14th  of  June,  seventy  prisoners  were  chained 
together  in  a  hut  for  safe  keeping.  During  the  night, 
the  hut  took  fire  and  all  but  five  perished. 

The  news  from  China  represents  the  insurrection 
in  the  southern  provinces  as  one  of  magnitude  and 
great  political  importance.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
leaders  has  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  sovereign, 
and  that  the  insurgents,  numbering  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, menace  the  city  of  Canton.  The  Chinese 
journals  take  very  different  views  of  the  character 
of  this  disturbance,"  some  considering  it  as  merely 
the  work  of  a  few  desperadoes,  seeking  only  pillage, 
and  others  aUnbuting  to  it  the  highest  political  con- 
sequence. The  emperor  is  said  to  be  considerably 
alarn^ed,  arfd  has  sent  against  them  his  choicest 
troops. 

The  London  Spectator  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
the  malcontents  are  masters  of  all  the  provinces  south 
of  the  Yellow  River,  and  have  seized  upon  the  great 
entrepot  of  Canton.  This,  it  adds,  would  be  a  rev- 
olution ;  for  Pekin,  which  derives  it  supplies  of  pro- 
visions by  the  great  canal  from  those  southern  pro- 
vinces, would  be  starved  into  submission ;  and  the 
principal  seat  of  foreign  commerce  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  more  bigotedly  hostile  to  inter- 
course with  foreigners  than  even  the  Celestial  Gov- 
ernment. Nor  is  such  a  revolution  either  impossible 
or  improbable.  Our  knowledge  of  Chinese  history  is 
dim  *nd  obscure ;  yet  enough  appears  to  show  that 
the  Mantchoo  authority  has  never  been  so  firmly  es- 
tablished to  the  south  as  to  the  north  of  the  Yellow 
River— that  the  purely  Chinese  element  of  society 
has  always  preponderated  in  the  southern  provinces. 
In  Siamf  too,  changes  of  policy  appear  to  be  impend- 
ing. The  king  who  refused  to  treat  with  Sir  James 
Brooke  is  dead ;  and  a  contested  succession  has  been 
temporarily  avoided  by  the  simultaneous  nomination 
of  a  king  and  a  vice-king.  The  new  king  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  his  disposition  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  foreigners,  and  he  is 
said  to  understand  and  even  to  write  English.  The 
institutions  of  the  Chinese  and  Hindu-Chinese  na- 
tions are  thus  shaken  and  sapped  at  the  very  time 
when  the  traders  of  Europe  and  America  are  making 
more  vigorous  and  continuous  efforts  than  at  any 
former  period  to  obtain  a  footing  in  them. 

Twenty-three  British  seamen  belonging  to  the  ship 
Larpent,  were  wrecked  over  a  year  ag6  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Chinese  island  of  Formosa.  They  were  im- 
mediately set  upon  by  the  savage  inhabitants,  and 
all  but  three  butchered  in  cold  blood.  These  three 
were  taken  into  servitude,  and  ailer  about  eight 
months'  captivity  made  their  escape  in  a  boat  to  an 
American  brig  which  happened  ta^  passing.  | 
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rr  the  ejkreme  western  portios  of  <be  Noitli 
Amerieaa  continent,  end  of  the  North  Anehcea 
National  Cooiedenicy,  there  vre  nOw  to  be  found, 
growing  side  bj  side,  awo  of  the  moat  singular 
phenomena  of  the  age.  We  allude  to  the  new 
social  and  political  organization, /Constituting  the 
State  of  Califionua,  and  the  new  theocracy,  as  it  is 
sssumed  to  be,  of  the  Mormon  Commonwealth  or 
Church-— the  one  the  most  decidedly  secular  of  all 
k]u>wn  modem  enterprises,  the  ethvr  the  only  ex- 
ample of  the  rise  of  a  new  religion,  and  of  a  dis- 
tinctly new  religious  people  in  the  19th  century. 
Mormonism,  it  is  true,  has  some  decidedly  secular 
elements.  In  this  respect  it  easily  assimilates  itself 
tu  the  gross  spirit  of  worldly  enterprise  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  and  erea  finds  itself  at  home  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  turbulent  scenes.  But  this  is  far 
from  accounting  for  its  wonderful  auQcess.  It  is  also 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  present  age  lias  been 
marked  by  the  dirieion  and  subdirision  of  religims 
dsnominations.  Yet  still,  none  of  these  come  up  to 
that  idea  or  pretension  of  Mormon)siti»  which  seems 
BOW  to  have  preeent^d  its^  in  the  world  for  the  first 
time  since  the  days  of  Mohammed.  AJthough,  these, 
foie,  acknowledging  Christianity  and  the  CHd  Scrip- 
tures, just  as  Mohammed  did,  it  is  distinctly  a  new 
religion.  K  claims  a  new  rerelation,  and/a  new  pro- 
l^iet.  It  has  a  new  law,  a  new  spiritual  polity,  and 
a  new  missioa.  Instead  of  being  merely  a  new  in- 
terpreUUon  of  an  old  theology,  it  professes  to  have 
renewed  the  l<Hig-sttspended  interoeuise  with  Heaven 
and  the  supernatural  Instead  of  pre^nting  a  ftew 
dispensation  growing  out  of  an  old  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, to  which  it  assumes  to  impsit  a  new  life,,  it  has 
actually  created  a  past  history  of  its  own,  which, 
though  severed  from  the  main  current  of  our  eommon 
traditional  Christianity,  connects  it  back,  through 
passages  never  before  suspected  or  explored,  with  the 
eariy  Jewish  reTclation— or  that  otTginal  fountain 
from  which  the  Gospel  and  Mohammedsnism  may 
be  said  to  have  derived,  the  One  its  reslity  and  its 
purity,  the  other  the  materials  for  its  fanatical  per- 
versions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  respect  to  the  leal 
origiivand  sathorshtp  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  thore 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  wonderful  adaptedness  to  the 
purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  We  oan  not 
agree  with  those  who  would  deny  to  the  work  either 
genius  or  talent.  The  Koran  bears  with  it  that  pies- 
tige  of  antiquity  which  alwajrs  insures  some  d^ree 
of  respect.  It  is  written  in  a  dead,  and  what  is 
now  regarded  a  learned  language.  It  has  its  Oriental 
imagery,  together  with  frequent  allusions  to  what 
most  interests  us  in  Oriental  romance.  Above  all, 
it  has  had  its  centuries  of  scholiasts  and  commenta- 
tors, extracting  the  aroma  as  well  as  the  dust  of  its 
assumed  divinity.  In  short,  there  is  altout  it  a  ahaw 
of  learning  and  **  venerable  antiquity,**  and  yet,  vre 
do  not  hesitate  to  s^  it,  Joe  Smith,  or  whoever  ^vas 
its  author,  has  made  a  book  superior  to  that  of  the 
Arabian  prophet ;  deeper  in  its  philosophy,  purer  in 
its  morality,  and  far  more  original.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, many  faults  both  of  style  sad  language ;  but 
centuries  hence  may  convert  these  into  preeic«i 
archaisms,  and  give  to  the  bad  AngkvSaxon  of  the 
Mormon  book  all  the  interest  which  ages  of  scholi- 
asts have  imparted  to  what  was  onoe  the  irregular 
Arabic  of  the  rude  tribes  of  the  desert. 
It  may  startle  some  to  be  told,  that 
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has  actually  prsased  itself  more  upon  the  attentioa 
of  the  world  than  Christianity  had  done  at  the  sasoa 
agow  We  cany  baek  into  the  eariy  days  of  the  Gos- 
pel's  progress  the  dear  light  and  outline  of  its  late: 
histoiy.  We  can  hardly  realise  that  even  for  a  oen- 
tary,  or  more,  after  its  &st  promulgation,  iC  was  am 
object  of  little  interest  to  the  world.  Sad  that  when 
it  first  began  to  desaand  a  passing  paragraph  from  the 
hiiitorian,  it  was  only  ss  an  '*  cMcra6i2w  Muperttitio^** 
creatiiig  a  disturbance  barely  visible  on  the  surfaies 
of  soeiety.  Of  course  there  is  no  intention,  l^  any 
snok  remark,  to  m^e  any  comparison  between  the 
intriasie  meriu  of  ths  two  systeste.  A  true  believer 
in  Jesus,  and  of  **the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,**  will 
never  sufller  himself,  to  be  disturbed  by  any  parallel, 
seal  or  seasung,  betweisn  Christ  and  Socrates,  or 
Christ  and  Mohammed,  or  Gqafuciua,  or  the  founder- 
of  an^  new  religion,  or  of  any  pretended  social  re- 
fonn,  either  in  aneknt  or  modem  times.  He  eaa 
have  BO  nervous  iesr  of  confounding  the  immeasur- 
able di|nerenoe  between  any  auch  pretension  and 
**  that  name  which  is  sbeve  every  other  name.**  The 
strength  and  success,  of  the  counterfeit  oaJy  sdds 
lustre  and  sssuranee  to  the  original  Neitlrtr  does 
the  great  idea  of  a  revelation  suffer  any  detraotioo 
by  being  associated  in  thought  with  such  attempts. 
The  Koiwi  <mly  eenfiima  the  OtispeL  It  saver 
would  have  been  what  it  is  without  it.  The  folse 
peophet  never  would  have  arisen  had  it  not  been  for 
the  true.  AH  leligioua  imposture  and  fanaticism  may 
thus  be  regarded  aa  invofnntary  witnesses  to  an 
ahsolate  truth,  of  which  they  are  but  the  frensied 
caricatures.  The  grossest  dekisioas  only  show,  by 
their  very  extravagance,  the  indestractibleness  of  the 
religious  principle  in  the  humsa  soul,  and  how  it 
dings  and  ev6r  must  ding  to  ^he  idea  of  some  Di- 
vine revelation,  some  lifting  of  the  vail,  as  the  ety- 
molbgy  of  the  woid  impeitSf  which  hsngs  so  densely 
over  mttn  sad  nature. 

There  is  a  more  inexpUoabb  phenomenon  than 
Mormonism  or  any  fobe  religion.  It  is  the  disposi- 
tion manifested  in  sooie  parts  of  the  philosophical, 
and  own  professedly  religious  world,  to  depreciate, 
if  not  dircMBtly  to  diny  lihe  supernatural — to  put  as 
far  away  as  possible,  or  to  receive  as  the  last  allow- 
able explanation  of  any  difficulty,  the  thought  ot  any 
direct  communication  fnm  Heaven  to  earth.  It  is 
on  this  principle  some  vrould  even  interpret,  not  only 
present  phenomena,  but  also  all  that  during  countless 
sges  have  left  their  mark  upon  our  globe.  On  this 
principle  another  dsss  would  unspirituslise,  ss  fsr 
aa  they  oould,  even  the  acknowledged  Scriptures. 
But  why  should  it  be  so?  Why  this  strange  delight 
in  believing  in  the  omnipotence  and  unchangeable- 
ness  of  a  blind  and  unrelenting  nature  ?  What  com- 
fort has  it  for  the  soul,  or  what  enlargement  even  for 
the  intellect?  What  happiness  in  the  thought  of 
bdng  bound  in  such  an  adamantine  chain,  even  if 
w«  are  compelled  to  adaut  its  stem  redity !  It  may 
be,  pei«dventui%,  that  philosophy  here  is  in  the 
ri^i^  but,  if  we  may  employ  the  paradox,  her  rssarw 
ence  for  nature  must  certainly  seem  most  unnsteral. 
Nature,  even  iMr  iiature,  longs  for  some  Divine  or 
supematurd  ■communications.  For  this  *'  the  whde 
creation  gr6aneth  and  travaileth  together  until  now.*' 
Tlie  wonder,  then,  is  not  that  thare  have  been  in  tiio 
world  so  many  mythiod  aeeounts  of  Divine  inler- 
ooune,  but  that  there  has  been  so  tittle  of  the  redity- 
Why  dots  not  Ood  speak  to  vs  hexuTWIqr  has 
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'<  Ht  made  darkness  hie  pavilion  rotmd  about  him  T** 
Why  "  Cometh  He  not  out"  more  frequently  'MSfom 
the  hiding-place  of  hie  power  T**  Why  hae  He  erer 
been  called — by  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  and  Orpheus, 
at  weU  at  in  the  Bible— The  Dwelkr  m  the  etoudr 
Why  doea  not  our  Father's  voice  oftener  break  the 
fearful  stiDnoM  ef  nature,  and  give  us  that  eridence 
of  His  existence,  His  goremment,  and  Hk  prori- 
denoe;  without  which  nature  is  but  a  gloomy  prison- 
bouse,  while  life  is  bat  a  smothered  effort  to  escape 
from  its  terrible  immutability,  and  breathe  the  free- 
dom of  a  spiritual  and  supernatural  atmosphere  f  Is 
it  said  that  He  is  always  speaking--that  the  Oreat 
Cause  of  causes  is  alwajrs  exhibiting  itself  in  its 
effects?  But  what  comfort  in  this?  It  speaketh 
not  to  U9— it  manifests  no  knowledge  of  our  presMt 
thought,  of  our  present  indiridual  wpots.  Tbe  voice 
that  is  alike  m  all  things,  and  comes  alike  fo  all 
things,  we  o^  not  distinguish  from  nature  herself. 
The  true  ground  for  manrel,  then,  is  not  Ikat  men 
are  led  astray  by  false  prophets,  but  that  s«eh  vast 
multitudes  should  be  so  utterly  immersed  in  natnre 
and  worldliness,  *«  caring  for  none  of  these  things," 
and  finding  in  such,  phenomenn  as  Millerisa  ud 
Mormonism,  only  occasion  for  insane  meiriment,  in- 
stead of  deep  religious  and  philosophical  inquiry. 

The  indestmctibleness  of  the  religious,  principle 
in  the  human  soul !  This  is  the  great  lesson  read 
to  us  by  such  events.  Even  this  nineteenth  century 
with  all  its  secularity,  has  not  wholly  drowned  it. 
'  It  bleaks  out  in  the  midst  of  every  foim  of  i^ridli- 
ness.  When  untaught  in  respect  to  the  true  path,  it 
follows  the  wildest  in^posture;  and,  as  thoogh  in 
awftd  derision  of  the  inability  of  the  mere  secular 
spirit  ever  to  satisfy  the  deepest  huipan  wants,  a 
Kingdom  of  the  Baints  settles  iUelf  in  nearest  con- 
tiguity to  what  would  seem  to  be  the  exclusive  ter- 
ritory of  Mammon. 

We  can  only  call  attention  to  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon witlKMit  going  into  any  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  its  remaikable  fuccess.  As  we  have  said, 
it  is  the  only  case  of  a  distinctly  new  religion  since 
the  days  of  Mohammed.  Yet  still  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  other  anomalous  religious  movements 
that  have  characterised  the  present  century.  Most 
of  these  have  already  had  their  growth  and  decline. 
Some  that  started  with  more  enthusiasm  than  has 
ever  been  claimed  for  the  Mormons,  have>  for  3rears, 
been  dying  out,  or  only  manifesting  an  outward  and 
formal  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  a  similar 
fote  has  attended  most  of  the  sshemes  of  Socialists, 
and  of  those  reformers  wha  have  relied  solely  on 
some  doctrine  of  political  economy,  while  ignoring, 
as  far  as  they  could,  any  recognition  of  a  super- 
natural religionism.  In  distinction  from  both  these, 
Mormonism  has  flourished  iMcause  it  has  possessed 
the  element  of  vitality  which  was  respectively  want- 
ing to  each.  The  religious  seots  to  which  we  have 
aUuded  (and  we  mean  of  course  such  as  may  be 
justly  characterised  as  unscriptural  delusions)  have 
been  too  unworldly  for  success.  They  have  lacked 
the  secular  element  Schemes  of  mere  social  reform, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  dead  from  the  begin- 
ning. They  have  been  wanting  in  tfaat.vitality  which 
alone  can  come  from  a  real  or  pretend^  connection 
with  a  future  life,  and  a  supernatural  worid.  Mor- 
monism professes  to  wield  both  powers.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  firrt  founders  of  the  sect,  the 
multitudes  who  from  aU  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  England,  and  even  from  the  Continent,  are 
now  crowding  to  the  Salt  Lake  and  the  modem  Ca- 
naan, give  evid«iee  of  a  power  of  tremendous  reality, 
however  much  it  may  be  above  the  oomprshenskm 


of  the  shallow  witlinf^,  or  the  mere  secular  political 
economist.  The  cause  must  have  a  universality  in 
some  way  corresponding  to  the  wide  effect  it  is  pro- 
ducing. But  be  it  what  it  may,  the  lesson  taught  is 
mdst  timely  as  well  as  important  It  is,  we  repeat 
— and  it  will  bear  to  be  repeated— IJU  indeetmetibU' 
neee  of  the  rdigiome  peineipU  in  the  hwnan  eoul.  If 
thi«  have  not  the  true  nourishment,  it  will  feed  on 
falsehood ;  but  nourishment  and  life  of  some  kind  it 
must  have.  The  most  secular  age,  instead  of  de- 
stroying, only  causes  it  to  burst  out  in  some  new  and 
monstrous  form.  And  even  in  this  idea  there  is  light 
and  oonsdatidn  for  true  faith.  It  derives  new  evi- 
dence from  every  spurious  manifestation.  The  re- 
ligious principle  can  not  be  wholly  annihilated— 

Morses  poroAmdo  polehrior  svmtt. 
Let  aU  worldly  causes  combine  to  drive  it  seemingly 
from  the  eart|^«-|et  the  edifice  of  supernatural  belief 
be  leveled  with  the  groui^d,  it  would  only  be  the 
sighal  for  reconstruction.  Take  away  the  true,  or 
quench  it  in  the  worldly  spirit,  and  some  form  of 
fifdse  belief  will  start  up  in  its  place.  There  mO  be 
faith  m  the  earth — there  will  bea  sacred  book-— there 
will  be  a  ritual,  or  sjrstem  of  worship,  ever  maintain- 
ing itself  as  a  symbol  of  the  inextinguishable  trust  in 
the  reality  of  "things  unseep  and  eternal."  The 
naturalising  philosophy  may  end^le,  and  even  be 
strong  as  the  antagonist  of  a  revealed  supematuial- 
ism.  But  take  away  the  latter,  and  the  former  fidls 
with  it.  Its  success  is  suicidal.  Its  triumph  is  its 
own  utter  defeat.  All  true  interest  in  nature  and 
science  must  expire,  when  every  whero  the  soul 
ceases  to  acknowledge  any  thing  higher  than  either. 
Without  a  return  to  a  true  foith,  spiritual  delusions, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  grossest  secularity  and  sen- 
sualism, on  the  other,  will  be  the  only  alternatives. 
And,  if  we  must  come  to  this,  can  any  thinking  mind 
have  difficulty  in  deciding  where  wa^hould  look  for 
the  truest  exhibition  of  human  dignity — in  Utah  or 
California — in  the  Land  of  the  Saints,  or  in  the  Land 
of  Gold? 

And  thbrb  was  nvBifiNfl — and  there  wae  mom- 
ing — om  dojf.  (Oen.  i.  5.)  Why  has  dte  inspired  his- 
torian placed  the  night  first?  It  must  doubtless  be 
because  it  actually  came  first  in  the  order  of  our 
present  creation.  What  was  this  first  night  but  the 
long  chaos  of  darkness  that  covered  the  face  of  the 
deep,  and  orer  which  the  Spirit  brooded  when  the 
cmnmand  came  forth  for  the  first  morning  to  appear— 
when  God  said.  Let  there  be  light  on  that  dark  world, 
and  immediately  light  wae  there  f  But  still,  night 
vff»  first,  and  henoe  in  all  ^  traditioiks  that  hava 
sprung  fin>m  this  account  It  has  ever  been  an  object 
of  religious  reverence.  In  the  old  msrdiologies  Night 
is  the  mother  of  day ;  and  hence  the  epithets  thai 
poetry  has  wer  conferred  ^pon  her — Sacred  Night, 
Divine  Night,  Holy  Night,  Most  Venerable  and  Re- 
ligious Night  But  not  only  has  she  been  regarded 
as  the  mythologxcal  mother  of  creation,  but  as  ever 
the  mtrte  of  the  purest  emotion  and  the  tiiMsl 
thoughts.  On  this  account  the  Greek  poets  ^ve 
her  that  beautiful  name  Etipkrone — indicating  the 
season  of  good  feeling — the  hour  of  hope,  of  calm 
yet  joyous  contempla^n.  It  is  true,  the  inspired 
defonption  of  the  heavenly  state  says.  There  ehall  be 
no  night  there.  But  in  our  pre^nt  imperfect  being, 
dte  idea  of  the  highest  earthly  bliss  woiuld  be  marred 
by  ita  absence  finom  the  picture.  As  yet  we  oan  not 
dispense  with  the  shade.    The 

Sacred,  Ugh,  eternal  noon 
is  for  beings  of  another  order,  and  another  life ;  and 
however  mach  we  mi^  admire  the  pure  sublimit  j  of 
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this  fine  line  of  Poddridige,  me  feel  that  we  mutt  be 
endowed  with  new  emotions  before  we  could  truly 
Mjo^  the  never  to  be  remitted  splendor  of  such  a 
state  as  it  describes. 

Although  affected  by  particular  cireurostanoes,  and 
expressed  with  great  rariety  of  imageryi  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  harmony  in  the  spiritual  oon<!<ep* 
lions  which  the  contemplation  of  night  has  erer  called 
forth.     We  hare,  therefore,  thought  that  it  might 
interest  our  readers  to  present  a  few  of  the  moat 
striking  night  scenes  finom  ancient  and  modem  poets. 
The  fint  from  our  port-folio,  of  course,  is  Homer's. 
The  selection  is  from  the  ckwe  of  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Died.    Its  introduction  partakes  of  the  warlike 
character  of  the  poem,  but  softened  into  that  holy 
calmness  which  die  scene  erer  assumes,  whatCTcr 
may  be  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  presented. 
We  give  Pope's  sploidid  translation,  although  some 
might  prefer  the  more  accurate  Teryion  of  Cowper. 
As  when  the  moon,  relVilgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  hesTsn's  elear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light. 
When  not  a  breatk  (fistorbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  ^oud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Anmnd  her  throne  the  Tirid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gUd  the  glowing  pole, ' 
0*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  Terdare  shed, 
And  tip  with  sUver  ^rery  mountain's  head; 
Then  shine  the  rsles,  the  rocks  in  prpspsct  riss, 
A  flood  of  glory  burses  ttom  sU  the  skies. 
But  neither  Pope  nor  Cowper  can  be  said  to  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the 'original  as  well  as  the  old 
ballad  version  of  Chapman. 

As  when  about  ths  silver  moan,  wh«i  air  Is  free  ttom 
winds, 


fbr 


peeu  sQd  the  brows 
Of  sll  steep  hills  and  pinaaeles  thrust  up 

shows; 

And  even  the  lowly  valUes  Joy  to  glitter  in  their  sights 
When  the  nnmeasured  fiiTuament  bursM  to  diselose  her 

Ught, 
And  sll  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen  thst  glad  ths  shep- 
herd liearu 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  in  the  AryoiumfiM,  presents 
a  greater  diversity  of  imageiy.  He  hai  not  in  view, 
like  Homer,  the  unity  of  a  single  scene,  but  calls  up 
similar  emotions  by  a  dispersed  variety  of  the  naost 
impressive  pictures.  W^  present  a  translation,  which, 
if  it  have  no  dther  roeiit,  may  at  least  be  said  to 'be 
almost  word  for  word — 

Now  Night  bad  thrown  her  shadow  o'er  the  earth. 
Far  out  at  sea  the  sailors  stood  and  gated, 
On  wheeling  Aretos  and  Orion*s  stars. 
The  traveler  longed  to  hear  the  warder's  voice 
Invite  to  rest ;  and  even  the  mother's  eyes 
That  drowsy  hour  pressed  downward,  as  she  watched 
By  her  dead  child— the  watch-dog's  voice  was  mute ; 
The  city's  thronging  noise  had  died  awsy, 
And  stillness  reigned  o'er  sU  the  shaded  realm ; 
Save  in  Medea's  restless  soul— 
Yirgil  closely  imitatea  the  Greek  poet  in  the  de- 
signed contrast,  if  not  in  his  scenery.    As  we  have 
not  troubled  them  with  the  Greek,  our  fair  readers, 
and  otheit,  we  hope,  will  pardon  ua  fbr  pu^g  on 
our  page  the  Latin*    Even  those  may  appreciate  its 
exceeding  liquid  flow,  who  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  translation  for  its  meaning. 

Nox  erat,  et  pladdnm  earpebat  tMsa  sopoiem  . 
Corpoim  per  terras,  sylvrnjus  et  save  quiArant 
JEqupra:  cum  medio  volvuntur  sidsra  lapsu : 
Cum  taeet  omnia  sger,  pecndes,  pictaqns  voluorss, 
Queqoe  lacns  late  liqnidos,  qusqne  aspera  dumis 
Rnra  tenant,  somno  poslta  sub  nocte  sUenti, 
Lenibant  cures,  et  cords  oblita  laborum 
At  non  infUix  Dido— 

Jbteid,  Lib.  Iv. 


*Twas  desd  of  night  whMi  wesried  bodies  doss 
Their  eyes  la  balmy  sleep,  ahd  soft  repose. 
The  winds  no  longer  whisper  through  the  woods. 
Nor  murmuring  tides  disturb  the  gentle  floodsl 
Tlie  stars  in  silent  order  moved  around,    [ground. 
And  peace  with  downy  Winga  was  brooding  on  the 
The  lloeks,  snd  hsrds,  and  partieoloied  fiywl, 
Whioh  haunt  the  woods,  or  swim  Chs  sesdy  pooli 
Stretched  on  the  quiet  earth  securely  Isy, 
Forgetting  the  psst  labora  of  the  day. 
All  but  unhappy  Dido— 

Dryden  is  very  far  from  doing  justice  to  Virgil 
in  the  tranalation  of  this  passage,  and  yet,  we  nmst 
say,  that  the  original,  much  as  it  has  been  praised* 
frdls  greatly  short  of  the  exquisite  description  by 
Apollonius.  How  much  does  that  meat  imprew- 
ive  image  in  the  aixth  line  of  the  Grecian  poet  ex- 
ceed any  effect  produced  by  Virgil's  pteUe  vofucrst, 
or  **  particolored  fowl,"  however  ornate  ^  lan- 
guage, and  liquid  the  melody  of  his  highly  wrought 


But  Djffiou  shall  we  risk  the  criticism— Bjmni, 
in  our  judgment,  surpasses  every  example  we  have 
quoted,  and  even  had  we  added,  aa  wjb  might  hav« 
done,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  the  list 

Twas  midnight— On  Ihs  mountains  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shone  deeply  down 
Blue  rolled  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spread  like  aa  ocean  hung  on  high; 
Bespanglsd  with  those  Islss  of  light. 
So  widsly,  spiritually  bright. 
Who  ever  gated  upon  them  shining,  ' 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining  I 
The  sea  on  either  shore  lay  thoe, 
f^m,  dear,  and  axure  as  the  sir ; 
And  Sesree  the  fbam  thejMbbles  shook, 
Thst  mumarsd  meeUy  ss  the  brook. 
The  winds  wars  pillowed  on  the  waveai 
.    The  banners  dro^ied  sloog  thstr  stsvss ; 
And  that  dsep  sUnice  wss  uiUiroke,' 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke ; 
Save  where  the  steed  neifhed  oft  and  shrill. 
And  echo  answered  f^om  the  hill. 

Siege  qfCormik, 

Our  concludiiig  example  is  from  the  Scriptures. 
We  challenge  not  for  it  a  superiority  simply  on  the 
ground  of  its  inspiration.  Every  reader  may  judge 
for  himaelf  how  inuneasurably  it  excels  any  thing 
of  the  kind  to  b«  found  in  ancient  or  modem  poetry. 
Hqw  full  of  natural  sublimity,  and,  at  the  aame  time, 
how  profoundly  impressive  the  moral  lesson  of  this 
night  sce^  from  Job ! 

In  thoughts  flrom  vistons  of  the  night. 
When  dsep  sleep  fklleth  upon  men, 
Fesr  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
And  saade  all  my  booea  to  shske. 
Then  a  spirit  psssed  before  my  fhes ; 
The  hair  of  my  flesh  rose  up. 
It  stood.    An  image  was  before  mine  eyes. 
And  yet  I  could  not  discern  the  fbrm  theraoC 
There  wss  silence— 
And  yet  I  hesrd  a  voice— saying- 
Shall  a  mortal  jbe  more  just  thsn  God  t 
Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Mskert 


Wk  hear  often  of  popular  fallacies.  Books  have 
been  written  on  them.  But  thene  are  also  learned 
fallacies,  and  among  these  we  know  of  no  one  mora 
common  than  tKht  which  prevails  respecting  the 
word  education.  It  is  quite  usual~i»ith  lecturers  and 
essayists  to  derive  a  profound  philosophical  meaning 
from  the  bare  etymology  of  the  tenn.  It  is  from 
educot  they  tell  us,  to  lead  or  draw  out.  It  meana  the 
drawing  out  or  developing  the  facultiea.  It  is  ^ 
bringing  out  the  unwrought  man,  like  the  polished 
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statue  from  the  rough  block  ef  marble.  AH  torts  of 
changes  are  rang  upon  the  word.  With  some  it  is 
the  tducing  of  the  individuality,  with  others,  of  the 
humanity.  Others  sgain  talk  much  of  drawing  out 
the  ideagf  and  that,  too*  without  any  preTious  exact 
instruction,  or  tht  furnishing  of  whM  mi|^t  be  s^led 
the  prepared  material  of  thought — about  as  wise  a 
course  as  to  attempt  to  develop,  or  draw  out  the  fac- 
ulties of  a  nail-maiciiiig  machine,  without  ever  think- 
ing of  putting  any  well- wrought  iron  tn^o  it.  Now, 
all  this  is  pedantic  nonsense.  The  old  Roman 
Roundheads,  firom  whom  the  term  is  derived,  ncrer 
dresmed  of  any  such  transcendental  conception.  The 
word,  in  its  primary  sense,  simply  means  nuramg, 
fotttringf  remring.  Hence  is  it  aAerward  applied  to 
knowledge  and  discipline.  It  is  educed  from  the 
simple  conception  of  holding  the  child  by  the  hand, 
and  leading  him  forth  when  he  first  begins  to  walk. 
Firom  the  same  primitive  thought  comes  the  word 
pedagogue f  which  simply  means,  otu  toho  Uade  a  bojf, 
SJkd  was  firat  applied  to  the  slave,  or  servant,  who 
conducted  the  Athenian. child  to  and  from  school. 
U  would,  however,  be  hardly  worth  our  while  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  this  7eiy  common  etymological 
deductioif,  were  it  ngit  sometimes  made  the  ground 
of  very  false  ideas.  The  old  view,  although  it  have 
no  great  philosophy,  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  one. 
It  is  to  hold  a  child  up,  and  lead  him  forth  by  the 
hand,  before  you  set  him  to  walk  alone  by  himself, 
under  pretense  of  developing  ius  faculties^  either  of 
thinking  or  of  locomotion. 


Etirt  man  has  two  parents*  four  grand-parents, 
eight  great^rand-parents,  sixteen  great-great-grand- 
parents,  &c.,  4Le^  itA.  If  we  reckon  30  years  to  a 
generation,  and  carry  on  the  above  series  to  the  time 
x>f  the  Norman  conquest,  it  will  be  found  that  tech 
one  of  us  mu^  have  kad  at  that  period,  no  less  than 
:32,000,000  of  ancestors.  Now,  making  all  allowance 
iot  the  crossing  of  genealogical  linek,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  same  person  being  in  many  of  the 
intersections,  still  there  will  remain  a  number  suffi- 
cient, at  that  period,  to  cover  the  whole  Norman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  then 
DoUe,  or  pious,  or  princely,  or  even  kingly,  stands 
somewhere  in  tlie  line  of  ancestry  of  the  most  ignoble 
and  plebeian  among  us.  Each  man  of  the  present 
day  may  be  almost  certain  of  having  had,  not  only 
•arls  (snd  it  may  be  bishops),  but  even  crowned 
heads  among  his  progenitors.  And  so  also  may  we 
be  almost  assured  that  the  hi^est  families  of  that 
period  have  now  lineal  representatives  in  persons  so 
low  in  the  social  scale,  that  all  the  sounding  lines  of 
heraldry  would  fail  to  fathom  the  depth  of  their  ob- 
scurity. In  leas  than  a  thousand  years,  the  blood  of 
Victoria  inevitably  mingles  with  that  of  some  of  the 
^Dost  ignoble  of  the  earth.  Oarry  the  calculation 
further  back,  and  we  soon  pass  beyond  any  popula- 
tion that  ever  existed  on  our  globe.  A  thousand 
years  from  the  present  time  bringi  the  number  up  to 
1,024,000,000.  Twa  ox  three  eenturies  more  carries 
it  beyond  a  thousand  billions,  and  long  before  we 
arrive  at  the  period  of  our  world's  creation,  it  would 
hare  reached  a  number  surpsssing  all  powers  of  easy 
enumeration.  It  is  a  consequence,  too,  of  the  same 
Tiew,  that  a  thourfSnd  yean  hence,  each  man  who  has 
BOW  an  ordinary  family  of  children,  will  probably  have 
a  representative  some  way  of  his  blood  in  each  one 
•f  30,000,000  of  persons ;  and  that  these  will  be  of 
all  conditions,  high  and  low,  ri(ih  and  poor,  unless, 
as  may  be  the  case,  some  system  of  social  philosophy 
may  long  before  that  have  swept  all  distinctions  from 
ourworid. 


'   ^itttnr's  Sionrti. 

Trb  **  monitory  season"  of  Nature  has  eome.  The 
faded  garniture  of  the  fields ;  the  many-eokired,  gor- 
geous woods ;  the  fhfUl  winds,  sighing  for  the  Hdw- 
ers  "  whose  fragrsnee  late  they  bore :"  the  peculiar 
yeUow-greenof  thesky  at  the  horizon,  in  die  twilight 
gloaming ;  aU  these  proclaim  that  **  summer  n  ended** 
and  autumn  is  here.  Beainakd,  a  poet  of  trie  ten- 
derness and  feeling,  once  alAed,  **  What  is  there 
saddening  in  the  antvmn  leaft"  Perhaps  it  would 
be  difikttit  to  tell  whaM  it  is,  but  that  it  ia  saddening, 
in  the  midst  of  its  djring  beanty,  most  persons  have 
felt.  One  of  our  own  poets,  too  early  called  sway,* 
wrote  many  yean  siiwe,  on  the  iint  day  of  October, 
the  following  sad  snd  tender  lines : 
*<  SoLiim,  yet  beaattfU  ttf  view, 

Moothormylktart!  thou  dawneM  bsie. 
With  sad  and  CMed  leaves  to  strew 
The  Summer's  melsncli<Hy  bier ; 
The  moaning  of  tby  winds  I  hear. 

As  the  red  sunset  dies  afkr. 
And  bare  of  punde  clouds  sppear, 
Obseuring  every  western  star. 
"  Then  solemn  month !  I  hear  thy  votes. 
It  tdls  my  soul  of  lAber  days. 
When' but  to  live  waa  to  r^joioe. 

When  earth  was  lorely  to  my  gsxe. 
Oh,  visions  brightT-oh,  blsssed  hours. 

Where  are  their  living  raptures  now  ? 
I  ask  my  spirit's  wearied  powers, 
I  ask  my  pale  and  fbvered  brow. 
**  I  look  to  Nsture,  and  behold 

My  lob's  dim  emblems  rnstling  round. 
In  hues  of  crimson  and  of  gold— 

The  year's  dead  honorf  on  the  ground : 
And  sighing  with  the  vrinds,  I  ftel, 

Whfie  their  low  plnkms  murmur  by, 
How  much  their  sweeping  tones  revesit 
Of  life  and  human  destiny. 
"When  Spring's  delightseme  moments  shone, 
They  cane  in  sephyra  from  the  West : 
Ttwy  bore  the  wood-lark's  melting  tone, 

They  stirred  the  blue  lake's  glassy  bresst : 
Through  Summer,  fhinilng  in  the  heat. 

They  lingered  in  the  fbrest  shade  ^ 
But  changed  and  strengthened  now,  they  beat 
In  storm,  o'er  mountain,  glsn,  snd  glads. 
**  Bow  like  those  transports  sT  the  heart, 
When  life  is  fresh  and  Joy  is  new  \ 
Soft  as  the  halcyon's  downy  nest. 

And  transient  all  as  they  are  true ! 
They  sUr  the  lesves  in  thst  bright  wreath 
Which  Hops  about  her  forehead  twines. 
Till  Grisfs  hot  sighs  around  It  breathe, 
Then  Pleasure's  lip  Its  smife  resigns. 
**  Alss,  for  Time,  and  Death,  and  Care, 
What  gloom  about  our  way  they  fling 
Like  clouds  in  Autunm's  gusty  air, 
•    The  burial-pageant  of  the  Spring 
The  dreams  that  each  successive  yesr 

Seemed  bathed  in  hues  of  brighter  prid^ 
At  last  tike  wMiered  lesres  appear. 
And  slesp  In  dsrkness,  side  by  sids ! 


Cakltlb,  in  his  ^^  Sartor  Resaitus,'*  gives  a  con- 
densed, but  exceedingly  forcible  picture  of  the  **  net 
purport  and  upshot  of  war,''  ,by  taking  thirty  able- 
bodied  men  from  a  French  and  English  village,  and 
making  them  face  each  other  on  a  pleasant  merning, 
when  they  blow  each  other's  souls  out,  and  straight- 
way become  "shells  of  men.**  We  were  spealdng 
of  Uiis  the  other  erening  v^th  a  friend,  who  was  with 
our  army  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  coune  of  much  chat, 

*  WiLLrs  Oatlobo  Clxex,  fbr  many  yean  Editor  ef 
the  PhiladelphU  Daily  Oasette,  and  author  of  the  *'  ONs- 
podioM**  papera  In  the  Knitkerbocker  Magaaine. 
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touchuif  wtf  and  Us  accompaniment*,  he  mtfitioned 
an  anecdote  of  as  brare  a  felbw  aa  there  was  in  his 
commaud,  but  who  bad  an  naibrtimate  and  irie8i8t> 
ible  habit  of  occasipnal  intoxication,  whenerer,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  he  oonld  procure  a  *<honi'*  of 
brandy  or  whiskey.  One  evening,  the  day  after  an 
engagement,  in  which  his  coolness  and  determined 
bravery  had  won  the  admiration  and  warm  commen- 
dation of  his  superior  officers,  he  was  brought  beipre 
kis  commanding  officer,  who  was  on  parade,  in  a 
■tate  of  beastly  intoxication.  Remembering  his 
serrices  of  the  day  before,  the  officer  was  reluctant 
to  punish  him,  at  least  without  first  trying  to  make 
him  ashamed  of  his  offense  by  exhortation  and  re- 
monstrance. •*  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?** 
be  a8ked>  **to  be  brought  before  ipe  in  this  condi- 
tion?— you  that  can  be  so  good  a  soldier?  There 
was  not  a  braver  man  in  the  regiment  yesterday  than 
you ;  and  now  y6u  go  and  spoil  all  the  honor  you 
acquired,  by  disobeying  orders,  and  coming  before 
me  drunk.  Take  him  away  f — l*m  ashamed  of  him  !** 
" Here— hello— hold  on !**  said  the  soldier— "hold  on 
a  minute :  you've  rep-rep-ri-sian<i#d  me  some,  and 
prai4ed  roe  a  good  deal :  now  logk  o*  here,  cap'n,  do 
you  expect  to  buy  all  the  human  virtues  for  seven 
dollars  a  month  ?  It*s  too  cheap,  cap'n— too  cheap !" 
He  probably  thought  with  Lowkll*s  Yankee,  writ- 
ing (rom  Saltilio  aStet  his  first  engagement : 
^  "  I  wish  thit  I  was  Atfder ! 

Ninepence  a  day  for  kUHn'  folks 
Comes  kind  o'  low,  for  murd* ; 

I  worked  ont  to  slaughterin'  some 
For  Deacon  CiruAS  Billiic's, 

And  in  the  hardest  times  there  was, 
I  allMB  mck%  ten  shlUiQS !" 


A«  we  sat  looking  at  a  cbnjurer  or  necromancer 
performing  his  tricks  the  other  evening,  at  which 
were,  some  hundreds  pf  other  lookers-on,  we  fell  to 
meditate  upon  the  influence  which  any  thing  that  is 
at  all  mysterious  has  upon  the  human  mind.  "  To 
him,**  says  Dr.  Chattisld,  "  who  has  been  sated, 
and  perhaps  disappointed  by  the  actual  and  the  in- 
telligible, there  is  an  indefinable  charm  in  the  unat- 
tainable and  inscrutable.**  And  it  is  so.  Iniants 
stretch  out  their  hands  for  the  moon;  children  de- 
light in  psszles  and  riddles,  even  when  they  can  not 
discover  their  solution;  and  "children  of  a  larger 
growth"  desire,  oftentimes,  no  better<^  employment 
than  to  follow  their  example.  Look  at  the  fanaticism 
engendered  by  Rev.  Edwabd  Iryino's  "  Unknown 
Tongues;  at  which,*'  says  the  authority  we  have 
fuoted,  **we  need  not  wonder,  when  we  remember 
^e  confossion  of  the  pious  Baxtir,  that  in  order  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  Ms  congregation,  he  made  it  a 
role,  in  every  sermon,  to  say  something  abqve  their 
capacity.*^  There  are  not  wanting  ministers  nowa- 
days yiho  follow  the  Baxterian  practice,  with  the 
differsnee  only,  that  what  they  sometimes  preach  is 
•a  much  above  their  own  comprehension  aa  that  of 
Iheit  audience. 


out  of  the  literary  lady-traveler's  way  when  she  was 
trying' to  meet  him.  "Thers  she  was,"  said  hs« 
"  going  about  with  that  long  India-rubber  ear-trumpet 
of  hers,  taking  in  every  thing  that  was  offered  to  it» 
just  like  an  elephant  going  round  with  his  trunk, 
drawing  in  here  an  ^ple^  there  a  piece  of  cake,  now 
«  handful  of  nuts,  and  next,  perh^M,  a  ehew  of  lo» 
bacco.  /  wasn't  going  to  contribute  to  her  trunk, 
nor  to  the  lining  any  others,  when  she  had  got  heme 
and  printed  her  notes !"  If  the  iiuihoreea,  however, 
had  met  this  unwilling  host,  and  had  told  this  **  tale 
of  love,**  doubtless  be  would  havo  listened  in  "  mutt 
sdmiration.**  But  we  are  forgetting  the  passage: 
"  There  is  no  other  such  crisis  in  human  life  as  the 
crisis  of  LovB.  The  philosopher  msy  experienos 
uncontrollable  agitation  in  verifying  his  principle  of 
balancing  systems  of  worlds,  feeling  perhaps  as  if  he 
actually  saw  the  creative  hand  in  the  aot  of  sending 
the  planets  forth  on  their  everlasting  way ;  but  he 
kng^ws  at  such  a  moment  no  emotions  so  divine  as 
those  of  the  spirit  becoming  conscious  that.it  is  bs- 
loved ;  be  it  the  peasant-giri  in  the  meadow,  or  the 
daughter  of  the  sage,  or  the  sdisan  beside  his  loon, 
or  the  man  of  letters  musing  by  his  fire-side.  The 
warrior  about  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  for  the  lib- 
erties of  a  nation  is  not  in  a  state  of  such  lofty  reso- 
lution as  those  who,  by  joining  hearts,  are  laying 
their  joint  hands  on  the  whole  wide  realm  of  futurity 
for  their  own.  The  statesmsn,  in  the  moment,  of 
success,  is  not  conscious  of  so  holy  and  so  intimate 
a  thankfulness  as  they  who  are  aware  that  their 
redemption  has  come  in  the  presence  of  a  new  and 
sovereign  affiectipn.  And  these  are  many :  they  are 
in  all  corners  of  every  land.  The  statesman  is  the 
leader  of  a  nation ;  the  warrior  is  the  grace  of  a» 
age ;  the  philosopher  is  the  birth  of  a  tho^isand  years ; 
but  the  LovBR — ^where  is  he  iio<  /  ,  Wherever  parents 
look  round  upon  their  children,  there  he  has  been : 
wherever  children  are  at  plsjr  together  there  he  soon 
will  be ;  wherever  there  are  rooft  under  which  men 
dwell,  wherever  there  is  an  ivtmosphere  vibrating 
with  human  voices, 'there  is  the  lover,  and  there  is 
his  lofty  worship  going  on — unspeakable,  perchanM, 
but  revealed  in  the  hrightneas  of  the  eye,  the  majes^ 
of  the  presence,  and  the  high  temper  of  the  discourse. 
Men  have  been  ungrateiul  and  perverse ;  they  have 
done  what  *hey  couM  to  counteract  it,  to  debate  this 
most  heavenly  influence  of  their  life ;  but  the  lams 
of  their  Maker  are  too'strong,  the  benignity  of  their 
Fathsr  is  too  patient  and  fervent,  for  their  apposi- 
tion to  .withstand;  and  true  love  continues,  and  viU 
continue,  to  send  up  its  homage  amidst  the  roedit** 
tions  of  every  eventide,  and.  the  busy  hum  of  nooB, 
end  the  song  of  the  morning  stars." 


Is  it  not'  a  "  little  euiious**  that  Habribt  Mab- 
TINEA1T,  an  old  maid,  a  "benign  cerulean  of  the 
second  sex,**  as  Lord  Btbon  calls  her  class,  who 
"nevei*  loved,**  or  if  she  did,  yet  who,  if  published 
accounts  are  true,  shrunk  from  the  nuptial  bonds, 
and  left  her  affianced  lord  in  the  lurch  at  the  last 
moment-^  it  not  a  little  curious,  we  say,  that  such 
a  womai.  should  have  written  so  exquisite  a  picture 
of  true  love  as  that  which  ensues  7  We  once  heard 
a  distinguished  American  author  remark,  sitting  by 
his  **  D^tchman*s  Fireside,**  that  he  kept  for  days 


Some  lively  French  writer,  whose  name  has  quite 
escaped  us,  once  wrote  a  vivid  sketch,  entitled, 
**L'Homme  Rouge,"*  or  "The  Red  Man."  TheM 
was  an  under-plot  of  sentiment  in  the  story,  ws  well 
remember,  but  the  great  feature  of  the  romance  was, 
that  whenever  there  waa  a  fire  to  happen  in  sny  part 
of  Paris,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  there  sud- 
denly appeared  "X'ifemtiw  Rouge;**  sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  a  party  of  revelers  at  a  masked-ball; 
sometimes  surprising  nuns  at  their  devotions,  aid 
not  unfrequently  where  crime  was  hatching,  or  un- 
natural orgies  making  night  hideous.  But  he  was  a 
good,  benevolent  deity,  and  always  oame  to  ^wam 
against  or  to  suppress'  conflagration.  Such,  it  would 
Appear,  and  without  fable,  hereafter,  will  be  the  aosn 
who  can  command  the  great  "  Fire-Annihilator,** 
which  is  making  such  a  sensation,  and  proving  so 
unerringly  efifective  in  Fingland.    A  man,  beariBg 
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one  of  theie  easily-carried  machinet,  enten  Ms  blai- 
ing  domicil,  all  a-glow  with  a  bright  flame,  which  is 
•arling  its  forked  tongaes  around  erery  thing  which 
resists  its  progress,  and  touching  a  spring,  a  cloud  of 
tmoke-like  vapor  issues  forth,  before  which  the  flame 
flickers,  grows  pale,  and  st  otice  fades  entirely  out, 
and  the  conflagration  is  stopped.  It  has  been  tested 
in  so  many  instances,  that  its  success  is  now  con- 
sidered wholly  infallible.  A  company  for  the  sale  of 
the  **Annihilator"  has  been  formed  in  this  countiy, 
the  "central  bureau**  of  which  is  in  New  Ybrk,  the 
president  being  Hon.  Elisra  Whittlesst,  of  the 
American  Congress.  The  age  of  rail-roads,  magnetic 
telegraphs,  and  fire-exterminators,  'will  signalize  this 
cfta  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  wdrld^  his- 
toiy.  

Sbnsca  complains  that  the  ancients  had  compelled 
him  to  borrow  fh>m  them  what  they  would  have  taken 
from  him,  had  he  been  lucky  enough  to  have  preceded 
&em !  **  Every  one  of  my  writings,"  says  Goethe, 
in  the  same  candid  spirit,  "has  been  furnished  to  me 
by  a  thousand  different  peraons,  a  thousand  different 
things :  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  wise  and 
the  foolish,  infancy  and  old  age  have  conle  in  turn, 
generally  wi^out  having  the  least  suspicion  of  it,  to 
bring  me  the  offering  of  their  thoughts,  their  facul- 
ties, their  experience.  Often  have  they  sowed  the 
harvest  I  have  reaped.  My  works  are  an  aggregation 
of  human  beings,  taken  firom  the  whole  of  nature.** 
It  is  in  the  power  of  any  writer,  says  a  commentator 
vpon  this  passage,  to  be  original,  by  deserting  nature, 
and  seeking  the  quaint  «nd  the  fantastical.  "  When 
I  was  a  young  man,**  says  Ooldsmitht  "being  anxious 
to  distinguish  mytfelf,  I  was  perpetually  starting  new 
propositions ;  but  I  soon  gave  this  over,  for  I  found 
that  generally  what  was  new  was  false.** 


DiAN  SwifT*s  remark  at  the  close  of  a  charity- 
sermon,  from  the  text  "iHe  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
Itndeth  to  the  Loid,**  is  well  known — ("  If  you 
like  the  security,  down  with  your  dust  !**)  But  the 
two  following  eccentricities  of  speech,  which  are 
attributed  to  him,  we  never  saw  before :  "  My  breth- 
yen,**  said  he,  on  one  occasion, "  there  are  three 
sorts  of  pride — pride  of  birth,  of  riches,  and  of 
talen^.  I  shall  not  now  speak  of  the  latter,  none 
•f  you  being  addicted  or  liable  to  that  abominable 
vice  !**  "  I  fear,**  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  to 
bis  flock,  "  I  fear,  when  I  explained  to  you,  in  my 
last  charity-sermon,  that  philanthropy  was  the  love 
of  our  species,  you  must  have  misundentood  me  to 
i«y  apecu^  which  may  accbunt  for  the  smallness  of 
the  collection.  You  will  prove,  I  hope,  by  your  pres- 
ent contributions,  that  you  are  no  longer  laboring  un- 
der the  same  mistake  !**  A  surer  way  of  seduring  a 
good  collection  was  recently  adopted  by  a  benevolent 
lecture-giver  in  a  sister  city. .  The  audience  were 
admitted  /ree;  but  when  the  lecture  was  closed,  no 
one  was  permitted  to  pass  out  until  he  or  she  had 
(ysbnrsed  twenty-fife  cents ! 

SovB  fourteen  years  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of 
the  English  magazines  an  amusing  article,  showing 
vp  the  aristocratic  stupidity  «f  the  large  and  costly 
English  annuals,  which  were  indebted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  nobility  for  their  contents.  Until 
then,  we  had  not  been  made  ^ware  that  the  Duke  of 
Wbllinoton  was  a  poet.  But  it  seems  that  we 
were  mistaken ;  the  "  noble  Duke**  is  a  master  of  the 
■iflitary  sonnet,  a  specimen  of  which  is  subjoined. 
Its  "  terse  composition,**  the  "  boldness  of  its  ^har- 
Mtcr,**  Its  "laoonic  simplicity,**  end  martial  "de- 


termination,'* were  very  highly  commended  by  th« 
editor: 

Halt!  Shoulder  tfrms !  Recow!  As  you  were! 

Riglit  wheel !  Byes  left !  Atcentlon !  Stand  at  ease! 

O  Britain !  oh,  my  country !  words  like  tbeae 

Have  made  thy  name  a  terror  and  a  fbar 

To  all  the  nations.    Witness  Ebro's  bank 

Assays,  Toulouse,  Nivelle,  and  Waterloo, 

Where  the  grim  despot  muttered,  "  Sonne  qmpeut  ** 

And  NsT  fled  darkling.    Silence  in  the  ranks ' 

Inspired  by  these,  smidst  the  iron  crash 

or  Brmies  in  the  c«itre  of  his  troop. 

The  soldier  stands— immovable,  not  rasli-« 

Until  the  fbroes  of  the  fbMnra  droop ; 

Then  knock  the  Frei^chmen  to  etemsl  smssh, 

Pounding  them  into  iaoromy.    Shoalder,  lux^ ! 

11ms  the  "  Conquerer  of  Napoleon**  oonquais  ths 
stubborn  ihjrme ! 

"  I  SUPPOSE,**  writes  a  contemplative  and  elegant 
modem  English  author,  noW  unnamed,  but  who  can 
not  long  remain  atat  iMtkmU  umbra,  "  that  it  has  hap 
pened  to  most  men  who  observe  their  thoughts  at  aU, 
to  notice  how  some  expression  returns  agsin  and 
again  in  the  course  of  their  meditations,  or,  indeed, 
of  their  busiiiess,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  refrain  to  all 
they  think  or  do,  for  any  given  hour.  Sometimes, 
too,  this  refrain  has  no  particular  concern  with  the 
thought  or  business  of  the  day,  but  seems  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  some  und^r-current  of  thought  and  feeling. 
This  at  least  is  what  I  experienced  to-day  myself, 
being  haunted  by  a  bit  of  old  Spanish  ]Joetry,  which 
obtruded  itself,  sometimes  inopportunely,  someti^mes 
not  so,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  work  or  play.  The 
words  were  these : 

*  How  qniflkly  passes  pIsMirs  away; 
How,  after  being  granted* 
It  gives  pain: 
How,  in  our  opinion, 
Any  past  time 
,  Was  better,' 

(than  that  we  passed  in  pleasure).  It  was  not  that 
I  agreed  with  the  sentiment,  except  as  applied  to 
vicious  pleasure ;  being  rather  of  Sydney  Smith's 
mind,  that  the  remembrance  of  past  pleasure  is  pr». 
sent  pleasure ;  but  I  suppose  5m  words  chimed  im 
with  reflections  on  the  past  which  fom^  the  under- 
current of  my  thoughu,  as  I  went  through  the  wood 

of  beeches  which  bounded  my  walk  to  day Ie 

a  momeiit  I  went  back,  not  to  the  pleasures,  but  to 
the  ambitious  hopes  and  projects  of  youth.  And 
when  a  man  does  reflect  upon  the  ambitions  which 
are  as  characteristic  of  that  period  of  life  as  reckless 
courage  or  elastic  step,  and  finds  that  at  each  sta§e 
of  his  journey  since,  some  hope  has  dropped  off"  as 
too  burdensome  or  too  romantic,  till  at  last  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  carry  only  hiinself  at  all  upright 
in  iAJb  troublesome  world — ^what  thoughts  come  back 
upon  him !  How  he  meditates  upon  his  own  enc^ 
and  short-comings,  and  sees  that  he  has  had  not  only 
the  hardness,  oiliness,  and  imperturbability  of  the 
worid  to  contend  with ;  but  that  he  himself  has  gen- 
erally been  his  worst  antagonist.  In  this  mood  I 
might  have  thrown  myself  upon  the  mound  under  a 
great  beech-tree  that  was  near,  the  king  of  the  woods, 
and  uttered  many  lamentations ;  but  insUad  of  doing 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  walked  sedately  by  it ;  for, 
as  we  go  on  in  life,  we  find  we  can  not  aflbnl  excite- 
ment, and  we  learn  to  be  parsimonious  in  our  emo- 
tions.** 

'   One  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  in  allusion  to  the 
great  Railroad  Festival  which  is  about  taking  place, 
as  the  last  sheets  of  our  Magasine  are  passing  through 
the prsss, observe* :  " The  Canadian JkididairConm^ 
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hare  MljoaTiied  ibr  the  wfaok  of  the  next  week,  in 
order  to  gtre  an  opportonity  to  oar  Cenadisn  friends 
to  be  present  at  the  great  Railroad  Jubilee,  to  be 
celebrated  in  onr  city.  They  are  expected  to  arriTe 
in  great  numbers  on  Toesday  of  next  week.  That 
day  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  our  city. 
On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  foimal  reception; 
and  the  City  CioTemment  will  aooompany  their  En- 
glish guests  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  •Um' 
places  of  inUnaL^  Now-  we  can  not  dissociate  that 
word '  interest,*  fron  the  same  word  which  forms  the 
nucleus  of  an  anecdote,  which  we  will  Tentnre  to 
relate,  in  ilhistrstion  of  the  hmd  of  *  interest*  which 
a  loyal  English  subject  might  be  supposed  to  ferf  in 
paying  a  visit  to  Bunker  HilL  At  Blsdensbnxgh  bat- 
de-field,  there  is  a  rery  non-committal  guide  who 
•hows  visitors  over  the  ground,  enlighteninf  those 
who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  character  of  the  ground,, 
where  the  diflferent  forces  lay,  how  they  adTanced, 
and  the  like.  The  guide,  however,  is  a  'prudent 
man,*  for  his  situation  depends  upon  being  *  all  things 
to  all  men*  who  may  ehaaoe  to  be  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  services.  If  he  is  showing  an  English 
party  over  the  ground,  he  fancies  that  he  knows  it,  snd 
therefore '  governs  lumself  accordingly  ;*  if  an  Ameri- 
can party,  he  throws  his  'balance  of  power*  in  the 
ether  scale.  But  he  was  asdly  pusibd  met.  He 
could  get  no  *  one*  from  the  genllenMn  and  his  friend, 
who  had  secured  his  services,  as  to  whedier  they 
were  Ehiglish  or  Americans— the  conversation  was 
•o  Vague  and  so  limitedt  **  Why  wss  it,**  said  one  of 
these  visitors,  f*  that  the  Americans /«d  on  this  occa- 
sion ?**  "  Fled  !**  he  exclaimed,  as  if  with  impromptu 
dignity— ">Wr  "Yes,**  said  his  interrogator,  **  why 
did  the  Amencaas  retreat  on  that  occasion  % — why 
did  tbey  run  away!**  **  Retreat! — runaway! — guess 
not  /  Yes ;  well-^perhaps  they  did.  Yes ;  I  blieve 
they  did.  The  reason*  was,  that  somehow  or  *D0ther 
they  didiCt  teem  to  taktno  mttrmP* 

Most  readers  have  heard  the  story  of  the  cod- 
noissenr  in  the  fine  arts  who  said  one  day  to  a  irieiMl, 
**  I  wish  you  would  come  (down  and  see  a  picture  I 
bought  last  week.  Pd  like  to  have  you  give  me  your 
eamdid  opinion  of  4t.  A  friend  of  mine  had  the  im- 
pudence to  say  this  morning  that  it  iras  nor  an  orig- 
inal !  I  should  like  to  hear  smCW  man  say  that  it 
was  not  an  original !  But  you  come  and  see  it,  and 
tell  me  honestly  what  you  think  of  ita  authentieity.** 
It  strikes  us  that  a  man  would  not  b»  apt  to  give  a 
very  **  candid**  opinion  under  those  circumstances. 
Tlus  freedom  of  opinion  is  not  unlike  the  liberty  of 
action  said  to  have  been  granted  by  Col.  M'Laitx 
to  the  troops  under  his  command,  before  going  into 
winter-quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  Tbey  wero  sufifer- 
ing  for  provisions  and  clothing,  and  Omgnn  had 
been  repeatedly  petiti<med  for  that  relief  which  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  bestow.  Under  this  state 
of  things,  Colonel  M'Lans  paraded  his  band  of  suf- 
foring  soldiers,  and  thus  addressed  them :  **  Fellow- 
•oUiers,  you  have  served  your  countiy  foithfoUy  and 
truly.  We've  fou^  hard  fighta  together  against  our 
common  enemy.  You  am  in  a  bad  way  for  comfort- 
able clothes,  it  is  true,  and  it  grieves  my  very  heart 
to  see  you  tracking  your  feet  in  blood  on  the  frozen 
pound.  But  Congress  can  not  help  it,  nor  o 
General  Washivotok  or  L  But  if  any  of  you  wish 
to  return  home,  you  can  go.  Let  such  of  you  as 
wouki  like  to  go  home  step  out  four  paces  in  front — 
imi  the  first  man  that  steps  out,  if  Ldon*t  shoot  him 
my  name  is  not  M'Lajib.**  It  is  perhaps  needleas 
to  add,  that  not  a  solitary  '*  volunteer'*  bomewarl 
was  to  be  found. 


AFTER  our  more  severe  Editorial  work  is  done — 
the  scissors  laid  in  our  drawer,  and  the  Mont>ily 
Record  made  as  full  as  our  pages  will  bear,  of  history, 
we  have  a  way  of  throwing  ourselvep  back  into  an  old 
red-backed  East  Chair,  that  has  long  been  an  orna- 
ment of  our  dingy  office,  and  indulging  in  an  easy,  and 
careless  overtop  of  the  gossiping  papers  q(  the  day, 
and  in  such  chit*chat  with  chance  visiters,  as  keeps  us 
informed  of  the  drift  of  the  town4alk,  while  it  relieves 
greatly  iLe  monotony  of  our  office  hours. 

We  have  before  now  sailed,  ovejr  seas  with  some 
roUk^ung,  red-faced  captain,  who,  after  a  good  day's 
run  with  his  yards  well  braced  to  the  wind,  would, 
as  evening  begsn  to  fall,  and  the  breexes  to  lull,  rig 
out  his  studding-sail  booms,  and  set  new  bits  of  can- 
vas to  ca|ch  every  pyiff  of  the  dying  •seph3rr8.  In 
like  manner,  we,  having  made  our  course  good,  out 
of.mere  whim,  add  to  our  sail,  and  mean  to  catch  up 
in  these  few  additional  pages,  those  lighter  whiflii 
from  the  great  world  of  opinion,  which  come  floating 
to  us,  ss  we  sit  here  in  our  Easy  Cbair. 

Nor  are  we  altogether  bent  on  choosing  mere  goe 
sip  ;'but,  rather,  we  shall  be  on  the  watch<  for  such 
topics  or  incidents  as  give  a  handle  to  the  oonverBa>> 
tion  of  thf  town ;  4nd  instead  of  treating  them  ir 
any  such  philosophic  faahion,  as  most  writing  men 
itdnk  it  necessary  to  do,  we  ahall  try  and  set  them 
down  with  all  that  glsM,  pnd  that  happy  lack  of 
sequence,  which  ntakes  evegr-day  talk  so  much  bet- 
ter than  eveiy-day  writing. 

There  are  hundreds  of  monthly  oecurrences  which 
go  into  the  journals  as  mere  skeletons  of  facts ;  snd 
yet,  if  a  body  had  but  the  art  of  embalming  by  Ian 
guage,  that  fieshy  covering  which  the  every-day  talk 
ia  sure  to  Wrap  about  them,  they  would  prove  (these 
lacts>  we  mean)  the  cheeifollest  companioito  in  the 
worid. 

And  diis  is  just  the  thing  that  we* shall  try  tt 
do.  If  the  Cubans,  down  in  Havaima,  shoot  some 
fifty  men,  we  shall  not  be  content  with  entering  it 
upon  our  reoofd:  we  shall  not^take  up  what  we 
consider  (ss  the  Dsily  Journals  consider  they  do) 
some  impregnable  position,  and  thunder  away  at 
some  one  else  who  has  an  eqnally  knpregnable  posi- 
tion of  precisely  the  opposite  chsracter ;  but  we  shall 
try  snd  get  hold  of  the  a6tual  situation  of  this  new 
'provision  for  the  town  maw,  in  that  great  feeding- 
place  of  the  town,  vis.— Public  Tdk.  We  shall  say 
who  are  the  most  voracious  feedars,  and  may  possibly 
oomment,  in  sn  amiable  hnmor,  upon  the  difierent 
ofc 


The  French  have  a  most  happy  way  of  commuting 
the  dull  coinage  of  every-day  facts  into  the  most 
mailable  matter  in  the  world :  imd  as  we  sit  in  our 
East  Cbaik,  and  catch  up,  as  we  sometimee  do,  a 
leaf  of  a  Parisian  journal,  we  find  ourselves  uncon- 
sciously creeping  into  the  heart  of  some  st^eet-stoiy, 
which,  in  any  English  journal,  would  have  been  the 
merest  item  of  Police ! 

Take,  for  instsnoe,  a  single  one-entered  on  all 
the  commereial  sheets  after  this  faihion :  **  We  un- 
derstand that  a  suicide  was  committed  under  depkn-r 
able  cironmstances,  not  k>ng  since,  in  the  Rue  8t. 
George.  It  appean  that  a  French  gendeman,  owing 
to  pecuniary  embarrassments,  had  long  been  melan- 
ch(ky,  and  last  evening  kiOed  himself  with  the  fumes 
of  onharooal.  It  is  reported  that  he  had  been  twice 
married,  and  (horribiU  dieiu)  that  h^  exhumed  his  first 
wifo,  previous  to  committing  the  fotsl  deed.  He 
leaves  a  very  rospectable  property.**  ^->.  | 
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Sarper's  new  monthly  magazine. 


Now  look  at  oar  Easy  Chair  aurvej  of  luch  an 
unfortunate  matter : 

**  Monsieur  B ,  a  widower  of  great  respect- 

ability,  was  married  to  his  second  wife  several  years 
previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  embarrass- 
ments which  this  event  occasioned  to  several  of  the 
most  considerable  of  his  debtors,  involved  him  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  a  serious  character. 

"  Being  of  a  sensitive  nature,  and  unable  to  meet 
at  that  period  his  more  immediate  engagements,  he 
became  the  victim  of  an  intense  mortificatian,  which 
no  efforts  of  his  friend^  could  relieve,  and  which  grad- 
oally  settled  into  entire  mental  alienatbn. 

"  He  had  still  ample  fortune,  and  lived  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  usual  luxuries.  His  attentions  to  his 
new  wife  (who  is  represented  as  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful) were,  of  course,  less  decided  and  ponqlilious 
Unim  before,  but  there  were  observed  no  indioations 
of  any  special  hostility. 

*'  Things  yron  on  in  this  way  for  a  year  or  more, 
when  it  was  observed  that  Monsieur  B  absented 
himself  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  for  many  hours, 
from  home,  without  allowing  his  wife  to  suspect  his 
whereabouts.  His  manosuvres  to  prevent  pursuit, 
and  avoid  observatiom,  vrere  most  adroit,  and  utterly 
forbade  detection. 

**  Meantime  the  guardians  of  the  cemetery  of  Phe 
le  ChtUae  had  observed  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  a 
well-dressed  individual  make  his  appearance  at  the 
gates,  and  disappear  upon  the  heights,  within  the  in- 
closure  of  a  little  Ootl^a  tomb,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Madame  B . 

**  The  guardians  having  ascertained  that  the  visitor 
was  the  husband  of  the  deceased'lady,  with  true  Pa- 
haian  politeness,  avoided  any  special  observation. 

"  It  was  ascertained  afterward,  however,  that  he 
employed  these  stolen  hours  in  laboring  upon  the 
tomb---tf  pocket-knife,  his  only  implement,  and  a  sin- 
gle craxy  hope — (which  will  appear  in  the  sequel) — 
his  only  aim.  Having,  after  four  or  five  months  of 
daily  toil,  finished  his  worii,  he  waited  only  the  ab- 
sence of  his  wife  to  carry  into  execution  his  plan. 
For  this  he  hsd  not  long  to  wait ;  she  had  promised 
a  visit  to  the  country ;  and  upon  the  very  day  follow- 
ing her  departure,  Monsieur  B hurried  to  his  old 

•rendexvous  at  Phr*  la  ChtuMt  and  vrith  the  same 
knifo  with  which  he  had  worked  his  way  into  the 
stone  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  of  his  first 
wife  reposed,  he  severed  the  head  from  the  trunk, 
transported  it  under  cover  of  his  cloak  to  his  home ; 
placed  it  before  hinvupon  the  table ;  kindled  a  brazier 
of  charcoal ;  wrote  m.  last  word  to  his  living  partner, 
and  then,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  in  foce  of  the 
ghastly  head  from  the  torab-^e  died  upon  his  chair  !** 

There  is  in  this  story,  insuflSerable  aa  it  may  seem 
V>  delicate-minded  readers,  strong  illustration  of  the 
French, love  of  the  horrible— of  French  passion — and 
of  that  French  spirit  of  Dramatism,  which  would 
tern  even  the  rvA^ntj  of  suicide  into  the  heroism 
of  a  Tragedy. 

Reading  on,  as  we  do,  in  our  Easy  Chair,  way, 
our  eye  foils  upon  another  bit  of  French  romance  of 
a  different  style :  it  will  probably  never  come  to  the 
eyes  of  half  of  our  readen  in  its  Paris  shape,  to  we 
employ  a  lazy  interval  of  our  weightier  duties  to  ren- 
der it  into  old-fashioned  English : 

Every  body  know  that  the  rage  for  gaming  in  Pa- 
ris, specially  in  private  circles,  has  been  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years— excessive.  And  if  any  weak-' 
minded  American  has  "  dined  out"  there,  witlun  that 
time,  he  has  very  likely  been  mulcted  in  a  very  pret- 
ty sum  (after  coffee  was  removed)  at  icarU, 


But,  this  is  not  to  our  stwy^  which,  in  translating* 
we  shall  take  tiic  liberty  of  vamping  into  the  easiest 
possible  dMpe — for  ourselves. 

Monsieur  X was  some  descendant  (grandson, 

for  aught  we  know)  of  a  certain  Marshal  oif  the  Em- 
pire of  France,  and  inherited  from  him  (if  report 
spake  true)  a  handsome  fortune  of  some  five  hundred 
thousand  fraitcs ;  or,  in  American  coinage,  one  hunr 
dred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  quite  ei^sugh  to  live  on 
pleasantly  in  Paris,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  where  tAae. 

Of  course,  Monsieur  X was  a  mark  for  suck 

manmias  as  had  marriageable  daughters ;  and  as  the 
French  mothen  always  manage  these  affairs  them- 
selves, and  are,  beside,  very  thontughly  schooled  in 
the  ways  of  the  world.  Monsieur  X-^—  stood  a*  very 
poor  chance  of  escape.  In  foet,  he  (&1  not  escape, 
but  vras  maxried  one  fine  jnoming  to  a  very  pwUy 
mademoiselle,  who  had  the  credit  of  possessii^  rare 

virtues,  and  whom  our  hero  (Monsieur  X ),  for  « 

wonder,  did  really  and  truly  love. 

We  mention  this  ss  even  a  greater  rsrity  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  than  on  this ;  snd  every  body 
of  ordinanr  cbservation  knows  that  it  is  rare  enough 
vrith  u». 

They  lived  happily  Uuoogh  the  honey-moon,  and 
much  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  for  a  year  or  twe 
afterward.  But  at  length  it  was  observed  that  he 
wore  very  long  foces,  and  dined  frequently  by  him- 
self at  the  Cafo  de  Paris,  and  did  not  even  amile  at 
the  broadest  of  Grassot's  oomic  actingw  As  he  was 
known  to  be  a  young  man  of  very  correct  habits,  the 
inference  was  (not  always  a  just  one,  by  the  way) 
that  the  wife  was  in  foult. 

The  truth  waa,  that  with  a  fispositiott  naturally 
amiable  and  3rielding,  she  had  been  sednced  by  those 
married  friends  who  knew  of  her  husband's  resources, 
into  an  intense  love  of  cards.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence she  became  ever  eager  for  play,  morose  in 
her  habit,  and  petulant  of  manner. 

The  husband  bore  this  all  very  quietly  for  a  while, 
revolving  in  his  own  mind  what  could  be  done,  and 
paying  his  wife's  drafts  upon  him  vrithout  a  murmur. 
Days  and  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  change  wore 
grievously  upon  his  spirits. 

At  length,  he  chose  his  course,  and  pursued  it — 
after  this  manner. 

r  He  entered  with  apparent  gayety  into  his  vriie's 
amusements^  and  introduced  her,  through  the  inter- 
position of  a  friend,  into  6ne  of  the  most  fomous 
gambling  safons  of  Paris.  As  usual,  she  took  her 
seat  at  the  table  where  the  stakes  were  largest.  Her 
antagonist  at  the  play  was  a  stout  <^  genllemaA 
who  wore  a  careless  manner,  but  who  after  the  firrt 
round  or  two  played  with  remarkable  success.  When 
madame's  losses  had  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum,  he  proposed  *' double  or  quits."  Msdame  ac- 
cepted and — \ogL 

The  gentleman  proposed  the  ssne  game :  madame 
accepted  and  lost ! 

The  gentleman  proposed  the  same  trial  a  third  and 
fourth  time ;  and  madame,  supposing  him  to  be  an 
eccentric  old  gentleman,  who  was  vrilhng  to  furnish 
her  with  this  opportunity  of  wiiming  again  the  money, 
accepted  each  time  his  proposal,  and  uniformly — lost. 

Still  the  play  went  on.  until  madame's  losses  had 
amounted  to  the  extraordinary  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  francs,  when  the  old  gentleman  pleaded  an 
engagement,  and  retired. 

-Madame  X ,  in  an  agony  of  ttepidation  gained 

her  home,  and  throwing  herself  at  her  husband's  feet, 
eonfossed  and  re^tted  the  folly  which  had  ruined 
them. 


*But, 


The  husband  wss  naturally  astmm^d: 
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Mid  he,  controlling  his  emotion,  **  the  loMes  must  be 
met.  There  will  remain  some  serenty  thousand 
francs  of  my  estate,  and  with  that  we  can  live  com- 
fortably in  the  country.  For  myself,  I  do  not  at  all 
regret  this :  but,  my  dear  (for  his  old  afiSsctioa  linger- 
ed),  I  fear  that  you  may  sink  under  the  phvtltions 
you  must  encounter." 

His  goodness  overcame  her ;  she  avowed  not  only 
her  willingness  but  her  great  joy  in  becoming  the 
companion  of  his  exile. 

It  was  in  an  old  town  of  Brittany  (we  believe,  for 
the  paper  is  not  at  hand)  ^lat  they  lived  quietly  and 
cosily  together,  in  a  mossy  old  chateau.  Their  table 
was  frailly  served,  and  their  servants  were  of  the 
neighbering  peasantry :  in  place  of  the  old  joyous 
rides  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  they  now  took  sm»lls 
together  under  the  wood  that  shaded  the  obcteau. 
Thus,  for  ten  years  they  lived,  growing  into  each 
other's  affections,  and  rejoicing  in  the  loss  which 
had  won  them  to  a  real  enjoyment  of  life,  and  of  each 
other's  love. 

*'  It  vras  indeed  a  happy  loss,"  said  she. 

**  It  waa  none  at  all,"  said  the  husband,  and  with 
a  caress  he  handed  her  the  certificates  for  seme  five 
hundred  thousand  francs,  in  that  most  available  of 
French  funds !  i 

**  Your  antagonist,"  said  he,  "  was  a  sure  winner, 
but  his  services  were -purchased  by  your  husband, 
and  now  that  he  has  won  you  to  hi»  love,  and  to  a 
sense  of  your  own  dignity,  be  makes  over  to  you  this 
recovered  fortune." 

And  the  French  chronicler  goes  on  to  paint  a 
pretty  scene  as  a  hint  {at  those-  dramatists  who 
choose  to  put  the  afiair  on  the  stage.  And  he  further 
says  that  the  story  is  well  authenticated,  aa  he  might 
prove  by  giving  the  parties*  'names ;  but  upon  con- 
sideration, he  favors  us  only  with  an  X. 

If  the  story  is  a  lie,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  EvoufK 
GviNOT  must  take  the  blame  of  it :  and  judging  from 
his  experience,  we  think  the  Uame  will  sit  lightly  on 


those  shores,  where  the  eastern  fogs  come  sailing  in 
laden  with  agues,  and  dropped  them  down  here  and 
there,  along  those  sheltered  hill-sides  of  inland  reputo, 
which  bask  in  a  sunmier  morning,  and  which,  by  and 
by,  will  smoke  with  the  kindling  gloiy  of  an  Indian 


As  yet  few  have  found  dieir  way  to  the  town  it- 
self: and  those  few  find  the  streeta  full  of  bustle,  of 
strangers,  of  dust,  and  of  Cuba.  It  strikes  a  man 
oddly,  who  has  been  taking  his  siesta  the  summer 
through,  under  the  shadow  of  eountry-grown  trees, 
and  in  ^e  hearing  of  birds,  UAtil  he  has  grown  into 
a  sort  of  assimilation  with  country  Eabit  and  country 
talk,  to  rebound  upon  a  sudden,  from  the  hard,  frosted 
hill-sides  into  the  very  centre  of  this  great  furnace 
6f  business — and  to  find  it  aH  sweltoring  and  panting 
with  ita  labor,  just  as  it  did  six  months  gone  by,  and 
just  as  it  will  do  in  six  months  to  eome !  Your 
country  idler,  with  the  eoneeit  of  the  city  on  him, 
somehow  conceives  the  idea,  that  without  him  there 
will  be  less  noise,  and  leas  commotion :  and  yet  he 
■say  go  and  come,  and  take  his  thousands,  and  bring 
his  thousands,  and  shout  at  his  knidest,  and  the  great 
city,  quito  careless  of  it  all,  still  sends  up  from  her 
pebU^  -veins,  and  h^  sweeping  quays,  the  same  un- 


Wb  have  wandered  so  far  from  the  town,  that  we 
had  half- forgotten  that  there  was  any  town  at  all. 
But,  after  all,  there  lies  but  a  step  nowadajra  be- 
tween Paris  and  New  York— «  step  over  ses^  and  a 
step  over  a  very  narrow  bridge  of  mormls.  True,  we 
have  not  yet  imported  the  stdon  gambling,  except  in 
a  quiet  club-way,  where  surely  vagrant  bachelon,  it 
would  seem,  have  as  good  right  to  stultify  themselves, 
as  they  hare  in  most  other  situations  in  life.  It  is 
to  be  doubted,  however,  if  gaming  does  not  presently 
oome  into  the  round  of  amusements.  Old  methods  do 
aot  last  long  in  our  growing  society :  and  as  evidence, 
we  may  note  the  abandonment,  the  present  year,  of 
the  frmoy  balls*  whidi,  for  four  or  fivs^  seasons  back, 
have  made  the  very  Elysium  of  a  summer^  festivities. 

What  matter  has  been  made  of  it  under  the  new 
dispensation  of  undisguised  ball  costume,  the  papers 
have  not  much  informed  us :  indeed  it  is  richly  ob- 
aervable,  that  when  the  fashions  of  the  day  withdraw 
from  outri  action,  and  ahedthoae  enonnities  of  feature 
which  excite  the  atare  of  the  vulgar— just  so  soon  the 
public  press  respeeto  their  modesty,  and  gives  them 
the  award  of  silence.  As  a  consequence  (for  the 
»tquitur  may  not  appear,  in  the  illogical  order  of  our 
afier'dinner  arrangement)  little  hM  been  said  this 
year  of  the  **  dreaa  balls"  of  Saratoga  and  Newport : 
and  the  catalogues  of  watering-place  Deities  have 
been  transferred  from  the  flash-papers,  to  the  roll- 
books  of  the  marriageable  men.  A  few  sharp  da]rs 
•f  eariy  September  (not  far  from  the  date  of  our 
writing)  will  have  driven  our  city  people  away  from 


Ws  have  forewaitaed  our  reader,  or  should  have 
done  it,  that  we  shall  shift  our  topic  in  these  out 
after*dinner  musings,  as  easy  as  the  turning  of  a 
leaf.  Our  eyes  have  just  now  fallen  upon  a  passage 
in  Mr.  Gteetoy's  last  letter  from-  Europe,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  the  English  women, 
and  commends,  with  a  little  more  than  his  usual 
ardor  of  expression,  their  perfection  of  figure.  He 
attributes  this,  and  very  justly,  to  the  English  Iad3r'a 
habit  of  out-of-door  exercise.  We  had  thought  that 
this  fact  was  known :  that  it  was  knovm  years  ago^ 
and  that  our  fair  country-women  would  cateh  a  hbit 
from  It,  that  would  throw  color  into  tUeir  cheeks  and 
foNness  into  their  forms.  And  yet,  sadly  enough, 
our  ladies  still  coop  themsehres  fai  their  heated  rooms, 
until  their  hceM  are  like  lilies,  and  their  figures — ^like 
lily  stems! 

We  have  alluded  to  the  matter  now,  not  for  the 
9A0  of  pointing  a  satire  surely,  but  for  the  sake  of 
aaktng  those  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  ladies, 
who  every  month  light  our  pages  with  their  looks,  if 
they  do  indeed  prise  a  little  unnatural'  pearliness  of 
hue,  and  delicacy  of  complexion,  beyond  that  ruddy 
flush  of  health  (the  very  tempter  of  a  kiss !)  And  that 
foH  development  of  figure,  which  all  the  poets,  from 
Homer  down,  have  made  one  of  the  chiefest  beauties 
of  a  vroraan  ? 

If  not,  let  them  make  of  themselves  horsewomen : 
or,  bating  that,  let  them  make  acquaintance  with  the 
sunrise :  let  them  pick  flowers  with  the  dew  upon 
them :  let  them  study  music  of  nature's  own  orches- 
tra. Vulgarity  is  not  essentia]  to  health :  and  a  lithe, 
elastic  figure  does  not  grow  in  hot-houses. 

For  ourselves,  we  incline  heartily  to  the  belief, 
that  if  American  women  have  a  wish  to  add  to  the 
respect,  the  admiration,  the  love,  and  (if  need  he)  the 
fear  of  the  men,  they  virill  find  an  easier  road  toward 
that  gain,  in  a  little  vigorous  out-of-door  exercise,, 
and  a  uniform  attention  to  the  great  essentials  of 
health,  than  in  any  new-fangled  costumes,  or  loudly 
applauded  "Rights." 

We  have  grown  cnconseiously  heated  with  the 
topic,  and  this  added  to  the  90^  by  Fahrenheit,  which 
is  steaming  at  our  elbow,  must  cut  short  the  first  in- 
stallment of  gossip  frora  our  red-backed  easy-chaij; 

Niw  YoEX,  Stpitmhir,  IMI.  ^-^  , 
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The  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Hairard  Univenity,  on  The  Ameriam  Mmdt  hj 
ReT.  William  B.  Spraoub,  it  superior  to  the  aver- 
age run  of  annireraary  disoooiset.  Chaste,  Tigoioas, 
and  eloquent  in  expression,  eminently  genial  and 
oathoFic  in  spirit,  pervaded  equally  with  a  genuine 
lore  of  learning,  and  a  glowing  patriotism,  it  abounds 
in  wise  and  generous  counsels,  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ent times,  and  displairs  frequent  touches  of  pathos 
and  wit  The  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Buckminster, 
at  the  close  of  the  oration^  is  an  admirable  specimen 
•f  classical  eulogy. 

The  Farmtr'9  Evtry-Day  Book,  by  Rev.  John  L. 
Blase  (published  by  Derby,  Miller,  and  Co.,  Auburn), 
is  a  unique  collection  of  varieties  by  a  veteran  manu- 
iacturer  of  books,  whose  educational  woiks  have  had 
an  extensive  influence  on  the  youth  of  our  ooimtry, 
and  whose  ripened  experience  is  devoted  to  produc- 
tions of  practical  utili^  for  the  adult  mind.  A  masa 
of  information  is  accumulated  in  this  volwne,  which 
must  be  welcome  to  the  cultivator  of  th^  aoil,  in  his 
choice  intervals  of  leisure,  on  a  winter's  evening  or 
a  rainy  day.  It  is  arranged  under  appropriate  heads, 
expressed  in  lucid  and  attractive  bmguage,  and  com- 
bined with  excellent  moral  suggestions.  The  author 
has  derived  his  materials  from  every  available  source. 
He  has  shown  a  sound  judgment  in  their  selection. 
Nothing  is  admitted  which  has  not  a  teal  claim  on 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  while  there  are  few  top- 
ics of  interest  to  the  farmer  which  are  not  discussed 
with  DAore  or  less  detail.  The  articles  from  BCr. 
Blake's  own  pen  are  distinguished  for  their  liveli- 
ness and  good  sense.  His  book  is  equally  ad^ited 
to  the  modest  farm-houses  of  New  England,  and  the 
log-cabins  of  the  Western  Prairie. 

Harper  and  Brothen  have  published  a  sumptuous 
edition  of  Th*  NiU  Boat;  or,  GUmpoet  of  the  Land 
^  Egyptt  by  W.  H.  Babtlbtt— «nother  agreeable 
volume  on  the  mannen  and  customs  of  the  Orientals, 
with  numerous  sketches  of  their  scenery.  Bfr.  Bait- 
lett's  course  was  similar  to  that  of  which  we  have 
•uch  a  charming  memorial  in  the  **  Nile  Notes,"  by 
«-  Howadji ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  de- 
scriptions of  two  travelen,  who  look  at  the  same 
objects  from  such  entirely  different  points  of  view. 
If  r.  Bartlett's  first  point  is  Alexandria,  from  which 
he  departs  for  Cairo,  whence  he  passes  up  the  Nile, 
visits  Thebes,  Esneh,  and  Edfou,  ascends  the  cat- 
aracts, and  explores  the  weird  ruins  of  Philae.  The 
style  of  this  volume  is  quiet  and  unpretending.  It 
is  illustrated  with  a  profusion  of  engravings,  from 
drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  the  author,  many  of 
them  with  the  camera  lucida.  They  exhibit  the 
principal  monuments  of  the  Phanmie  period,  as  at 
Thebes,  the  later  Ptolemaic  style,  as  at  Edfbu  and 
Philae,  with  some  of  the  most  beautifid  specimens 
•f  the  Arabian,  at  Cairo,  besides  many  others  of  an 
interesting  and  instructive  character.  The  volume 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  typography,  and  deserves 
a  place  in  every  library. 

Of  the  swarm  of  Aimmois  for  1852,  we  have  re- 
ceived The  Jrit,  edited  by  John  S.  Hait,  LL.D., 
and  The  Dew-Drop,  a  smaller  v«lume,  both  published 
\>y  Lippincott,  Orambo,  and  Co.  The  Irie  is  issued, 
with  its  usual  splendor  of  embellif  hment  and  typog- 
raphy, with  one  especial  ftnture  tot  the  present  year, 
which  can  not  fail  to  enhance  its  interest  and  value. 
This  is  a  collection  of  drawings  of  some  of  the  moat 
remarkable  objects  connected  with  the  Indian  tra- 
ditibns  on  this  continent  made  by  Capt  Eastman, 


of  the  United  States  Topographical  Corps,  who  was 
stationed  for  nine  years  on  our  nofthwestem  frontier, 
among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Snell- 
ing.  The  traditiona  themselves  have  been  wrought 
up  into  poems  and  tales  by  the  wife  of  Capt  East- 
man, depicting  tiie  vicissitudes  of  Indian  lile,  and 
the  passions  of  Indian  character.  A  great  pait  of 
the  letter-press  of  the  v<d«me  consists  of  these 
sketches,  whi<4^  for  the  mosit  part,  are  executed 
with  a  firm  and  graceful  hand.  Beaides  these  theve 
are  several  pieces  which  are  gems  of  Uteiary  exeel- 
lenee.  *'The  Cenotaph,"  by  £.  W.  Ellsworth,  in 
memory  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  who  died  nobly  in 
the  service  of  the  Revolution,  is  a  quaint  ballad,  dis- 
playing  a  strange  unionof  pathos  anid  Yankee  humor. 
Edith  May,  Mrs.  Maiy  E.  Hewitt,  and  Alice  Carey 
each  contribute  charaeteristic  poetical  pieces. 

The  Dew-Drop  is  exquisitely  embellished,  and 
contains  selections  from  the  writings  of  sevenl  of 
the  best  Ameriean  authon.  Among  them  we  find 
the  names  of  Umgiiellow,  Boker,  Tuokeiman,  Stod- 
daid,  Edith  May,  Miss  Lynoh,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mn. 
Child,  and  other  popular  celetuities. 

UmeU  F^amVe  WUiom-Lmu  Storiee  is  a  budget  of 
pleasant  narratives  for  children,  from  the  pen  of 
Fbancis  C.  Woodwoith,  whose  contributions  to 
juvenile  literature  are  always  distinguished  for  their 
cordial  and  lifesome  sympathy  with  the  young  heart. 
These  stories  are  taken  from  countiy  life,  and  are 
full  of  juvenile  adventure  and  incident.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  with  neal  wood-euts.  (Published  by 
Charles  Scribner). 

Drayton  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a 
new  American  novel,  presenring  several  fine  exam- 
ples of  character-painting,  with  a  plot  of  more  than 
common  interest.  The  hero,  who  passes  from  th» 
shoemaker's  bench  to  a  high  place  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  American  go-ahead- 
itiveness,  softened  down  by  nunterous  redeeming 
traits.  We  think  the  anonymous  author  has  dis- 
played a  degree  of  ability  in  this  volume  which 
promises  a  future  career  of  decided  brilliancy. 

The  Epoch  of  CresiMm  by  Elbaxak  Lord  (pub* 
lished  by  Charles  Scribner).  An  elaborate  volnma, 
devoted  to  the  defense  of  Divine  Revelation  against 
the  encroachments  of  modem  scienee,  with  espeoisl 
reference  to  the  alleged  results  of  geological  re- 
search. The  leading  idea  of  the  work  is  exprsfsed 
in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  Inlvodncti<m,  of 
which,  though  by  another  hand,  the  whole  treatise  is 
an  expanaion  and  illustration.  **  The  work  of  crs^ 
tion  was  necessarily  a  supernatural  work;  andhenea 
all  reasoning  firnm  the  geneitl  laws  of  nature,  whiek 
in  their  operation  were  aobseqttent  to  the  woik  of 
creation,  is  as  irrelevant  in  explanation  of  the  Mo- 
aaic  account,  as  llie  argument  drawn  from  vnivenal 
experience  in  disparagement  of  the  miracles  recorded 
in  Holy  Writ."  Mr.  Lord,  accordingly,  in  explain- 
ing the  teachings  of  Scripture  on  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, defends  the  literal  aense  of  the  Mosaic  history. 
He  maintains  that  the  aix  days  of  the  creation  an  to 
be  understood  in  their  most  obvious  acceptation,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them  with  the  theory  of 
a  more  ancient  date  of  the  material  univerM,  is  aU 
surd  in  point  of  philosophy,  and  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  revealed  truth.  In  the  coutm  of  his  argument, 
the  author  takes  occaaion  to  present  several  search^ 
ing  criticisms  of  Hitehoook,  Miller,  Pye  Smith,  and 
other  eminent  geologists,  who  have  regarded  the 
question  in  adifEtrent  point  of  view_|iis  work  will 
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be  read  with  interMt,  at  the  present  daj,  when  so 
matk  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  religions  and 
scientific  issues  in  controrersj.  Mr.  Lord  presents 
an  earnest  and  able  defense  of  the  theological  view, 
in  ppposition  to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  pre- 
Tailing  opinion  of  the  scientific  world.  He  writes 
with  clearness  and  force.  He  is  master  of  consider- 
aUe  logical  skUL  Without  the  Tiracity  of  style,  or 
the  brillianoy  of  rhetoric  which  distinguishes  the 
productions  of  many  of  his  opponents,  he  aims  main- 
ly at  the  lucid  expression  of  the  arguments  in  the 
case,  which  he  sustains  with  shrewdness  and  ability. 
No  one  can  mistake  his  evident  zeal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  rsTelation ;  or  accuse  him  of  the  slightest 
taste  for  scientific  novelties. 

Tkt  ThMory  of  Human  Progresaum  (ptiUished  by 
B.  B.  Mussey  ajid  Co.,  Boston).  The  purpose  of 
this  book,  which  we  should  suppose  waa  written  by 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  is  to  show  the  natural  prob- 
ability of  a  reign  of  justice  on.  the  earth.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  hard,  dry,  ultra-logical  style,  tinctured  with 
the  spirit  of  Scotch  and  German  met^hyaics,  and 
deducing  the  most  stringent  conclusions  in  regard  to 
social  justice  from  the  language  of  the  Bible.  The 
author  is  an  original  thinker.  He  has  little  respect 
to  custom  or  precedent.  With  great  a^teness  and 
discrimination,  he  points  out  the  unavoidable  infer- 
ences from  the  premises,  which,  he  assumes,  and 
which,  in  most  cases,  he  derives  from  the  doctrines 
of  Scripture.  We  rarely  find  auch  radical  views  of 
society,  combined  with  such  orthodox  principles  of 
theology.  If  the  volume  had  been  written  with 
greater  simplicity  and  liveliness  of  style,  its  effect 
would  have  been  immeasurably  enhanced. 

Fore$t  Life  and  Forttt  Treesj  by  JOHN  S.  SPIINO- 
BR  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers).  This  is  a 
genuine  American  work,  redolent  of  the  pine  forests 
of  Maine,  and  filled  with  fresh  and  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  life  of  a  New-England  backwoodsman. 
The  writer  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
which  he  portrays  with  such  distinct  outlines  and 
such  natural  coloring,  and  has  spent  several  of  what 
he  regards  as  the  most  pleasant  years  of  his  life  in 
the  toils  and  adventures  of  a  *'  down  east"  lumber- 
man. Hence  he  moves  among  the  **  strange,  eventful** 
incidents  of  his  stoxy,  like  one  who  is  perfectly  at 
home,  jotting  down  his  exciting  narrations  without 
the  slightest  effort  or  pretension,  and  introducing  his 
readers  by  the  simplest  transitions  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  remote  wilderness.  His  woHl  is  divided  into 
three  puts,  namely,  The  Trees  of  America,  The 
Pine  Tree,  or  Forest  Life,  and.  River  ,Life.  The 
first  part  is  a  valuable  compilation  selected  from  the 
most  authentic  materials  on  the  dendrology  of  New- 
England,  accompanied  with  judicious  original  com- 
ments. In  &e  remaining  portions  of  the  book,  we 
have  a  variety  of  reminiscences  of  a  residence  among 
the  wild  mountains,  fSMrests,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Maine, 
adventures  of  lumbermen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  per- 
ilous calling,  fresh  pictures  of  the  sublime  soeneiy 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  a  fund  of 
amusing  anecdotes.  Several  instructive  details  are 
given  in  regard  to  the  lumber  trade.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  which 
will  give  a  distinct  idea  of  many  of  the  localities  and 
scenes  described  by  the  author.  Although  making 
Dp  claims  to  literary  excellence,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term,  we  are  sure  this  book  will  become 
a  universal  favorite  with  the  "reading  millions*'  of 
America,  from  Canada  to  California. 

Service  Afloat  and  Aehoref  during  ttu  Meanean  Watf 
by  Liettt  Raphael  Sbmmbs  (published  by  Wm.  H. 
Moore  and  Co.,  Cincinnati),  has  already  asserted  a 


successful  claim  on  the  public  hvar,  a  large  edition 
having  been  exhausted,  and  a  second  being  on  the 
eve  of  appearance.  It  is  a  work  of  standard  merit, 
and  does  honor  to  the  growing  literature  of  the  West 
More  substantial  in  its  character  than  one  would  an- 
ticipate from  its  finical,  book-making  title,  it  presents 
a  well-digested  summary  of  the  political  histoiy  of 
Mexico,  of  her  relations  vrith  the  United  States,  and 
the  various  complications  that  led  to  the  war  of  1846. 
The  author  was  personally  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz,  of  which  terrible  operation  he  gives  a 
vivid  description,  drawn  up  both  with  military  pre- 
cision, and  with  appropriate  poetical  coloring.  He 
afterward  joined  Uie  army  of  Gen.  Scott  at  Jalapa, 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Churubusco  as  aid  to 
Gen.  Worth,  and  accompanied  the  victorious  troops 
to  the  Mexican  Capital.  With  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  observation,  and  no  small  experience  of 
military  affairs,  he  has  subjected  th^  movements  of 
the  American  army  to  a  critical  scrutiny,  and  pre* 
sents  his  conclusions  with  soldier-like  frankness  and 
decision,  though  evidently  aiming  at  impartiality. 
His  remsika  on  the  course  ef  Gml  Scott  are  often 
severe,  though  he  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  many 
admirable  qualities  of  that  eminent  commander ;  but 
his  deepest  enthusissm  is  called  forth  by  the  chival- 
rous and  romantic  character  of  Gen.  Worth.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  correctness  of  his 
comments  on  delicate  military  questions,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  ariB  put  forth  in  fairness  and  good 
foith,  and  if  not  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  they 
afford  a  valuable  aid  in  deciding  the  judgment  of  the 
impartial  reader.  The  style  of  Lieut.  Semmes  is 
usually  chaste  and  vigorous.  In  the  mere  narrative 
of  historical  events  it  sometimes  flags,  calling  for  the 
application  of  the  whip  and  spur;  but  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  scenes  of  stirring  interest,  of  battles,  and 
marches,  and  shipwrecks,  it  kindles  up  with  the  oc- 
casion, and  becomes  glowing  and  vehement,  often 
presenting  passages  oif  wild  -and  startling  beauty. 
We  congratulate  the  noble-spirited  author  on  the 
signal  success  of  his  work,  aixi  hope  that  we  shall 
again  hear  of  his  name  in  the  field  of  literature,  as 
well  as  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Tho  Lady  and  tke^Friettf  is  the  title  of  a  striking 
Iglnglish  novel,  reprinted  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
founded  on  the  romantic  history  of  the  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, Henry  the  Second,  and  Queen  Eleanor.  The 
wily  priest,  Thomas  a  Becket  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  plot,  presenting  sn  expressive  contrast  by 
his  ambition  and  cuiming  to  the  innocent,  confiding, 
and  deeply  injured  Rosamond.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
English  historical  novel,  this  work  w^  oompsre  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  recent  productions  of  the  Lo^ 
don  press.  The  development  of  the  story  is  skillfully 
managed,  and  grows  iM»e  and  more  interesting  wi^ 
each  step  of  its  progress. 

Vagammtda;  or,  The  Atta^i  in  Spain,  by  JoRH 
EsausWahibn.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.) 
The  title  of  this  work  is  descriptive  of  its  character. 
It  is  a  good-hunoored  record  of  a  touch-and-go,  gen- 
teel-vagabondish  residenee  of  several  nwnths  in  "old 
romantic  Spain,**  where  the  position  of  the  author 
gave  him  access  to  much  *<  good  socie^,**  and  his 
tastes  led  him  into  a  variety  of  odd,  xblKcking  ad- 
ventures, which  he  telates  with  sn  easy  audacity, 
that  beoomee  quite  fascinating  before  yon  sirive  at 
the  close  of  the  volume.  The  strength  of  the  author 
lies  in  his  cordial,  carelsss,  jovial  fifeedom.  He 
shows  such  a  quintesMnoe  of  firankness,  such  a  gay, 
contagious  good-fellowship,  as  to  disarm  our  habitual 
stenmess  as  critics.  His  book  contains  little  wis- 
dom, and  less  wit,  but  fer  a  dashing,y«fllervescin|  j 
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■parkling  effiisioii  of  aneodote  and  adventoro,  com- 1 
uend  us  to  iu  hilarioas  pages.    There  are  trifles  i 
here  and  there,  indeed,  at  which  the  over-fastidioua 
may  take  offense,  as  in  duty  bound;  but  readers 
who  are  not  frightened  with  a  little  exuberance  of 
jouthful  frolic  will  find  it  a  tempting  volume. 

A  neat  reprint  of  Huou  Miller's  Scents  and  La- 
gendg  of  the  North  tf  Scotland,  has  been  issued  by 
Wm.  iL  Moore  axul  Co.,  Cincinnati.  It  consists  of 
a  collection  of  interesting  Scotch  traditions,  histori- 
cal episodes,  and  personal  anecdotes,  presented  in 
the  garrulous,  descriptiTS  style,  which  has  made  the 
author  popular  among  numerous  classes  of  readers. 
Miller  is  a  sUunch,  thorough-going  Scotchman ;  in 
his  opinion,  there  is  no  country  like  Sootlknd  (and 
we  too  lore  Scotland);  and  no  man  in  Scotland 
like  himself  (to  which  we  demur) ;  and  this  perennial 
self-oomplaeeney  diffuses  a  kindly  warmth  over  his 
writings,  even  when  we  find  little  to  attract  us  in 
the  dryness  of  his  subjects. 

A  Hart,  Philadelphia,  has  published  an  edition  of 
Hiss  Bsvgkb's  Memeire  of  Mary  Queen  ^  Scote^ 
which  portrays  the  history  of  the  ill-fatad  queen  in 
true  and  vivid  colors.  The  work  contains  a  variety 
of  interesting  anecdotes  <^  the  court  of  Henry  IL 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields  have  published  an  ad- 
ditional volume  of  William  MoTHBRWSLL*a  Poems, 
from  the  Glasgow  edition.  They  include  songs, 
iraginents  of  verse,  and  other  pieces  not  contained 
in  the  former  volumes.  They  are  distinguished  for 
the  characteristic  simplicity,  unction,  and  pathoa  of 
their  gifted  author. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Memmre  of  the  Bwcibumters, 
father  and  scm,  by  Eliza  Buckminstbr  Lbs,  is  is- 
sued by  the  same  house — a  volume  of  rare  interest 
and  beauty.  Its  pictures  of  rural  fife  in  New  En- 
gland are  drawn  with  exquisite  grace,  aa  well  as 
perfect  fidelity,  forming  an  appropriate  embelliahm«it 
to  the  affecting  history  of  the  subjects  of  the  memoir. 

Plymouth  and  the  PSgrima,  by  Joseph  Ban taid 
(published  by  Gould  and  Lincoln,  Boston),  is  a  pop- 
ular compend  of  the  events  in  the  colonial  history  of 
Plymouth,  illustrated  with  numeroua.  engravings.  It 
is  intended  to  form  the  first  of  a  series,  devoted  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  consisting  of  at 
least  twelve  volumes.  The  nsirative  in  this  volume 
is  derived  from  authentic  wuroes,  but  exhibits  no 
resuirkable  skill  in  its  constmetion. 

A  new  treatise  on  the  Blewunte  of  Oeologyf  by 
Samubl  St.  JfoHN,  has  been  issued  by  George  P. 
Putnam,  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  in  the  higher 
seminaries  of  learning.  It  has  evidently  been  pre- 
pared with  great  eaie  and  excellent  judgment.  Omit- 
ting the  controverted  and  more  abstruse  points  of 
tbeoretieal  geology,  it  aims  at  presenting  a  clear 
statement  of  the  faets^  which  may  be  regarded  as 
established  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and 
this  is  accomplished,  we  think,  with  the  best  success 
>  Sketchee  of  European  CapUale,  by  William  Wabb. 
(Published  by  PhiUips,  Sampson,  and  Co.,  Boston). 
Rome,  Plorenee,  Naples,  and  Ixmdon,  are  the  capt- 
tala  to  which  this  admirable  volume  is  devoted.  Al- 
though passing  over  beaten  ground,  Mr.  Ware  has 
treated  his  subjects  with  freshness  and  originality. 
He  copiea  no  one ;  consults  his  own  excellent  taste 
in  preference  to  any  authorities ;  gives  his  impres- 
sions aa  they  are  made  fit>m  his  own  point  of  view ; 
and  describes  them  with  equal  simplicity  and  bold- 
ness. His  language  ia  usttally  feUcitoas  and  choice. 
He  is  a  keen  dissector  of  character,  and  has  present- 
ed us  with  some  highly-finished  specimens  of  his 
skill  in  this  kind.  His  ranarka  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  Italian  aocietv  are  discriminating  and  forci- 


ble. Coming  from  a  genuine  lover  of  freedom,  thsgr 
are  entitled  to  great  weight.  The  obstaclea  to  the 
establishment  of  Italian  independence,  arising  from 
internal  jealousies,  and  the  want  of  national  unity, 
are  exhibited  in  a  strong  light  Mr.  Ware  was  not 
favorably  affected  by  the  manifestations  of  English 
character,  which  he  witnessed  on  English  soil.  On 
this  point  he  expresses  himself  without  the  least  re- 
serve, in  a  vein  of  acute  and  biting  criticism.  Va- 
rious other  topics  are  handled  in  this  volume,  and  all 
of  them  with  freedom  and  manlineaa.  Differing  from 
the  author  in  many  of  his  artistic  judgments,  we  like 
the  prevailing  tone  of  his  work — ^its  honesty,  its  uup 
afiectedness,  its  vigor,  its  humane  spirit— to  say 
nothing  of  its  language,  which,  aa  we  have  already 
hinted,  is  a  model  of  dassioal  and  elegant  English. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  republished  the  fiat 
volume  of  Lamabtiitb's  ffisHory  of  the  Reetoratiom, 
from  which  we  have  given  seversl  extracts  among 
our  selections.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  impoftant 
work  of  its  prolific  author  since  the  **  Histoiy  of  the 
Girondists.**  Bold  in  conception,  abounding  in  lofty 
speculations,  colored  with  a  rich  glow  of  moral  emo- 
tion, it  displays  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
the  singular  power  of  brilliant  word-painting  and  the 
felicitous  artifices  of  rhetoric  of  which  Lamartine  ia 
such  a  consuBunate  master. 

Rule  and  Misrule  of  the  Englieh  in  Atnerka,  by  the 
author  of  **  Sam  Slick  the  Clock  Maker"  (published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers).  In  the  present  work. 
Judge  Haliburlon  leaves  the  field  of  humor  and  satire 
for  grave  political  discussion.  It  is  written  in  the 
interests  of  monarchical  government,  taking  the 
United  States  as  a  warning  against  the  evils  of  de- 
mocracy. With  this  view,  the  writer  traces  the  in- 
troduction of  the  popular  principle  into  this  continent, 
the  means  of  its  eariy  establishment,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  its  support  and  continuance.  He  endea- 
vors to  show  that  the  success  of  republicanism  in  the 
United  States  has  been  owing  no  less  to  a  wonder 
ful  combination  of  accidental  causes,  than  to  ^e 
ability,  energy,  and  practical  skill  of  the  American 
pec^le.  Hence  he  argues  that  this  form  of  govern- 
ment is  not  applicable  to  England  or  France,  and 
still  less  to  other  European  countries.  Some  of  his 
speculations  have  the  merit  of  ingenuity ;  they  will 
awaken  interest,  as  showing  the  effect  o(  our  institu- 
tions on  an  outside  observer ;  but  they  can  not  be 
regarded  as  models  of  political  acuteness  or  sagacity. 

Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.  have  published  the 
first  number  of  a  new  Life  of  Ifapoleon,  by  Bbw. 
Pbrlbt  Poobb,  in  which  the  author  controverts  the 
opinions  of  Scott  and  other  toiy  writers  on  the  sub* 
ject.  It  shows  a  good  deal  of  research,  and  is  writ 
ten  in  an  animated  style. 

Tuckbrman's  Charaeterietice  of  Literature  is  briefly 
noticed  in  the  London  Athemeum,  as  a  '*  series  of  sug- 
gestive papers,"  whose  "  criticisms  are  for  the  most 
part  sound  and  moderate,  but  exhibiting  no  great  ex- 
tent of  reading,  nor  any  profound  and  subtle  appre- 
ciation of  Uterary  beauty.  Sometimes  they  remind 
us  of  Channing — of  whobe  style  Mr.  Tuckerman  is 
evidently  an  admirer ;  but  Hiey  lack  his  clearness  of 
thought  and  brilliancy  of  color,  his  intensity  of  con- 
viction, and  oontinuaJ  reference  to  fixed  canons  spd 
principles."  The  Athemnun  is  systematically  cold 
to  American  writers ;  nor  does  it  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Tuckerman  in  its  criticism ;  yet  it  is  right  in  tracing 
the  influence  of  Charming  both  in  his  style  and  turn 
of  thought.  No  one  who  was  conversant  with  that 
"  old  man  eloquent"  in  the  latter  years  of  his  lite  could 
escape  all  tincture  of  the  love  of  mopl^  beauty  which 
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WM  the  master  principle  of  his  nsture.  His  con- 
tagious influence  is  seen  in  the  harmonic  propor- 
tions, the  clearness  of  expression,  the  equilibrium  of 
thought,  and,  we  may  adkl,  the  sensitive  timidity  of 
opinion  which  mai^  the  writings  of  his  unconscious 
disciple  almost  as  decidedly  as  they  did  his  own. 
— De.  Unoewittbe's  Europe^  Paat,  a$ui  Preteni,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  same  journal  in  tenns  of  lukewarm 
approval 

The  Copyeight  Question,  so  far  as  the  English 
courts  of  law  is  concerned,  stands  thus. — The  Court 
•f  Exchequer  is  at  variance  with  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench :— «nd  the  case  on  which  the  next  decision  will 
be  made,  is  that  of  Murray  v.  Bohn  with  respect  to 
the  copyright  of  certain  works  of  Washington  Irving. 
Mr.  Routledge,  against  whom  Mr.  Murray  had  brought 
the  law  to  bear,  has  surrendered,  and  admitted  that 
be  has  injured  the  plaintiff  to  the  extent  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  Mr.  Bohn,  hewever,  stands  out ;  and 
the  point  which  he  has  now  to  prove  in  an  English 
court  of  law  is,  priority  of  publication  of  Mr.  Irving^s 
works  in  America.  Plaintiff  and  defendant  have 
each,  we  are  informed,  sent  a  special  commissioner 
over  to  America  on  the  subject. 

The  death  of  Me.  Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  muni- 
iicent  patrons  of  modem  British  art,  is  announced. 
In  the  genre  school  he  has  the  credit  of  having  called 
into  existence  some  of  the  best  efforts  of  many  young 
artists  of  celebrity,  by  whom  his  liberality  and  pro- 
tection will  be  gratefully  remembered.  To  that  and 
landscape  pictures  he  principally  confined  himself  as 
a  collector,  having  little  sympathy,  so  iar  as  collec- 
tion is  a  test,  with  the  historical  school  of  painting. 


At  CliftoB,  on  Friday  the  1st  of  August,  died  the 
patriarch  of  English  authoresses — we  might  add  of 
English  authors — ^Miss  Hxeriet  Lee,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five.  To  most  of  the  generation  now  busied 
with  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry,  this  announcement 
will  be  a  surprise :  so  long  protracted  was  Miss  Lee's 
life,  and  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  her  last 
appearance  in  the  world  of  imaginative  creation  took 
place.  To  readers  of  our  time.  Miss  Lee  is  best 
known  as  having  in  her  '*  German's  Tale"  of  the 
**  Canterbury  Tales"  (a  miscellany  of  little  romances 
by  herself  and  her  sister),  furnished  Lord  Byron  with 
the  pk>t  of  his  piny  of  **  Werner."  More  old-fashioned 
novel  readers,  who  are  given  to  weaiy  at  the  philan- 
thropy, philosophy,  and  preaching  which  threaten 
to  turn  our  thousand  and  one  tales  into  something 
more  like  "  Evening  Services"  than  "Arabian  Nights," 
will  find  in  her  vigor  and  clearness  of  invention  a 
merit  which  of  itself  deserves  to  keep  the  name  of  the 
novelist  alive.  Miss  Lee's  fiuther  title  to  mortuary 
konon  is  a  play,  or  plays,  acted  with  small  success 
— and  which  has,  or  have,  gone  the  way  of  Hannah 
More's  triumphant  "  Percy,"  and  Madame  d'Arblay's 
withdrawn  tragedy.  Harriet  Lee  survived  her  sister 
Sophia  twenty-seven  years :  Sophia  having  died  at 

Clifton,  in  1824. In  London  on  the  4th  died 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart— aged  nearly  ninety-four — 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Minister,  Earl  of  Bute, 
and  the  grand-daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague— the  lady  to  whom  we  owe  the  charming  **  In- 
troductory Anecdotes,"  prefixed  to  the  late  Lord 
Whamcliffe's  edition  of  Lady  Mary's  Works.  Lady 
Louisa  remembered  to  have  seen  her  grandmother, 
Lady  Mary — when  at  old  Wortley's  death  that  cele- 
brated woman  returned  to  London  after  her  long  and 
still  unexplained  exile  from  England.  Lady  Louisa 
herself  was  e  charming  letter-writer ;  and  her  corre- 


spondence with  Sir  Walter  Scott  will,  it  is  said,  fully 
sustain  the  Wortley  reputation  for  wit,  and  beauty  of 
style,  while  it  will  exhibit  a  poet  in  a  very  different 
character  from  that  in  which  another  poet  figures  in 
his 'Celebrated  correspondence  with  her  grandmother. 
Lady  Mary.  Some  of  Scott'a  letters  to  Lady  Louisa 
are  included  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter. 


A  PERT  English  traveler,  of  a  class  which  has 
shared  too  largely  in  the  hospitalities  of  facile  Ameri- 
cans, gives  an  amiising  caricature  of  a  New  York 
Literary  Soiree,  to  which  he  had  by  some  chance 
gained  admittance : — "  1  went  to  stay  at  a  Mr.  S.'s 
country  house,  about  six  milss  out  town,  and  was 
there  introduced  to  his  father,  who  has  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  pictures  in  New  York.  They 
were  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  a  literary  r^nion 

given  by  one  Miss ,  an  American  authoress  of 

some  note,  who  always  (^ens  her  house  on  that  even- 
ing, and  to  point  ont  to  me  many  of  the  notabilities 
in  the  New  York  world  of  letters.  Many  of  them 
were  real  *  lions,'  and  not  a  few  only  wore  the  skin. 
The  latter  classes  made  themselves  undesigned^ 
very  amusing,  and  were  mostly  little  men,,  who  had 
published  and  circulated  a  novel  or  two  largely  among 
their  friends,  which  in  their  own  opinions  entitled 
them  to  turn  down  their  shirt  coUara,  allow  their  hair 
and  beards  to  grow  at  random,  and  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  men  in  whom  mind  had  become  so  pre- 
dominant over  body,  as  to  render  the  latter  quite  & 
minor  consideration.  They  did  not  open  their  lips 
all  the  evening,  but  were  to  be  seen  in  pensive  atti- 
tudes with  their  arms  leaning  on  chimney  pieces, 
and  looking  pleasantly  at  vacancy,  or  seated  on  soli- 
tary ottomans,  contemplating  the  company  with  a  sort 
of  c]mical  stare.  They  wished,  in  &ct,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  dreams,  and  no- 
body offered  to  disturb  them.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced,  afforded  a  very  pleasant  con- 
trast to  these  little  lions,  and  laughed  sjid  talked  on 

many  subjects  like  an  ordinary  being.  Miss ,  too, 

has  nothing  of  the  pedant,  and  very  little  of  the  profess- 
ed '  blue'  about  her,  and  woundup  the  amusements  of 
the  evening  by  gracefully  leading  off  in  a  polka.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  a  '  hush'  was  circulated  all  round  the 
room,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  a  Herr  something, 
very  like  Puddle  witz, '  was  going  to  play  his  thoughts*' 
and  forthwith  a  foreign  gentleman  with  as  much  hair 
as  one  face  could  conveniently  cany,  sat  down  at  the 
piano.  From  the  nature  of  the  music,  I  should  say 
that  Puddlewitx's  thoughts  were  of  a  remarkably  mild 
and  sentimentsl  iMture,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
his  ferocious  aspect.  AfUr  the  polka  the  little  lions 
began  to  rouse  themselves  and  dispel  the  mental  web 
which  their  thoughts  had  been  working  round  them 
for  the  last  two  or  three  boun,  and  we  all  gradually 
dispersed." 

A  curious  instance  of  litreart  stratsoy  it 
presented  in  the  London  edition  of  Vagamtmdo,  or 
The  Attaehi  •»  Spain,  the  sprightly  work  of  onr 
countryman,  Mr.  Waeeen,  which  we  have  noticed 
above.  It  seems  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement 
with  M  London  publisher  to  bring  out  an  edUion  ait 
the  same  time  with  its  appearance  in  this  country. 
Every  thing  from  the  manuscript  that  could  betray 
its  American  origin  is  eliminated,  and  it  is  thus  is- 
sued apparently  as  a  native  bom  English  production, 
"dyed  in  the  wool."  A  start  is  obtained  on  the 
American  publisher,  and  the  work  is  put  into  the  mar^ 
ket  two  or  three'  months  before  its  publication  in  New 
York.  Our  first  impressions  of  it  ss  a  lively  gossips 
ing  book  were  received  firom  the  English  copy  i 
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time  since,  which  surprised  us  as  a  remariiable  spe- 
cimen  of  the  free  and  easy  style,  for  English  growth. 

Of  Andmws*  Latin  Lexicon,  the  London  Athe- 
nantm  speaks  as  follows :  "  It  can  not  now  be  said 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  gocvd  Latin  and  Greek  Lexi- 
cons among  us.  Whatever  our  classical  deficiencies 
may  be,  they  must  not  hereafter  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  such  a  #me  qua  rum.  Within  the  last  twen- 
ty— even  ten — years  most  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  lexicographical  stores.  Entick, 
Ainsworth,  Schrevelius,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies 
who  long  reigned  over  us,  have  at  length  been  ban- 
ished to  make  room  for  their  betters.  Even  Donne- 
gan— after  a  brief  but  successful  career— has  met 
with  an  inglorious  fall. 

**  Besides  our  own  dictionaries,  we  have  those  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren.  Some  few  years  ago 
they  sent  us  over  a  large  Latin  Dictionary  by  Lev- 
ereU ;  and  now  another  of  still'  higher  pretensions 
(Freund's  Latin-English  Lexicon— edited   by  Dr. 

Andrews)  has  found  its  way  here Whatever 

time,  attention,  and  care  can  do  toward  making  the 
work  complete  and  correct,  seems  to  have  been 
done,  and  we  all  know  how  much  the  excellence  of 
a  dictionary  depends  upon  these  points, — especially 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  competent  scholar- 
ship, as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  are  in 
the  present  case.  The  result  is,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  rich  repository  of  philological  information, 
clearly  expressed  and  well  arranged. 

'*  In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  so  excellent  a  work  to  the  notice  of 
our  classical  and  philological  readers.  It  has  all 
that  true  German  OrundUehkek  about  it  which  is  so 
highly  appreciated  by  English  scholars.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  has  so  vast  an  amount  of  philological  informa- 
tion been  comprised  in  a  single  volume  of  the  size. 
The  knowledge  it  conveys  of  the  early  and  later 
Latin  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  ordinary  Latin  Dic- 
tionaries. With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
got  up,  we  can  speak  most  favorably.  Never  have 
we  seen  a  better  specimen  of  American  typography. 
Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  industiy  and  care. 
The  type  is  clear,  neat,  and  judiciously  varied.  A 
pretty  close  inspection  has  not  enabled  us  to  discov- 
er any  errors  worth  mentioning.** 


A  contributor  to  the  London  Times  has  collected  a 
mass  of  curious  statistics  in  regard  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Rail-koad  Litbraturb  in  England. 
His  essay  in  that  journal  has  recently  been  issued 
in  a  separate  pamphlet.  Among  other  interesting 
statements,  we  find  the  following  facts,  which  are 
singulariy  illustrative  of  English  habits  : 

^  The  gradual  rise  of  the  Railway  book-trade  is  a 
singular  feature  of  our  marvellous  Railway  era.  In 
the  first  instance,  when  the  scope  and  oapdiilities  of 
the  Rail  had  yet  to  be  ascertained,  the  privilege  of 
telling  books,  newspapers,  &c.,  at  the  several  sta- 
tions, was  freely  granted  to  any  who  might  think 
proper  to  claim  it.  Vendors  came  and  went  when 
and  how  they  choae,  their  trade  was  of  the  humblest, 
and  their  profits  were  as  varying  as  their  punctuality. 
When  it  became  evident  that  the  vendors  of  books 
and  papers  were  deriving  large  sums  of  money  from 
their  business,  the  directors  of  the  several  companies 
resolved  to  make  a  charge  for  permission  to  cany  it 
on ;  and  tenders  were  duly  advertised  for,  regard  be- 
ing had  to  the  amount  offered,  and  by  no  means  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  prosecute  the 
work.  In  some  cases  £200,  and  in  others  as  much 
as  £000  per  annum  have  been  deemed  a  fair  rental 


for  the  book-stall  at  a  London  terminus.  At  one  of 
the  most  important  stations  in  the  metropolis,  a  book- 
seller, who  at  one  time  professed  himself  unable  to 
contribute  £00  by  way  of  rent  to  a  benefit  society 
established  for  the  servants  of  the  company,  offered 
two  years  afterward  £600  when  the  privilege  was 
put  up  to  public  auction.  The  extent  to  which  liter- 
aiy  trash  has  been  sold  at  these  railway  book-shops, 
may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  stated  that  a  large  profit 
has  still  remained  for  the  bookseller  after  paying  the 
very  large  rent-charge  to  the  company. 

"A  movement  has,  however,  been  made  on  the 
North- Western  Railway  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
wholesome condition  of  things.  The  stalls  have  been 
taken  by  a  spirited  bookseller  and  news-agent,  de- 
termined to  supply  none  but  works  of  sterling  liter* 
ature  ;  and  the  leading  publishers  have  responded  to 
this  nK>vement  by  the  reproduction  of  some  of  their 
most  valuable  copyrights  in  shilling  and  half-crown 
volumes.  Th^  little  reprint  of  Lord  Mahon'a  '  Nar- 
rative of  the  Insurrection  of  1845,*  appean  to  have 
been  the  first  step  to  improvement  It  caught  our 
eye,  as  it  had  already  fortunately  arrested  the  atten- 
tion at  more  than  one  railway  station  of  Mr.  Macao- 
lay,  the  historian.  The  sight  of  it  suggested  to  that 
brilliant  writer  the  idea  and  title  of  a  '  Traveller's 
Libraiy,*  and  at  his  instigation — for  which  we  here 
tender  him  our  dianks — Messrs.  Longman  commenc- 
ed the  cheap  and  popular  series  knowm  by  this  name, 
and  adorned  by  Mr.  Macaulay*s  own  channing  pro- 
ductions. 

''As  we  progressed  north,  a  wholesome  change, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  became  visible  in  railway  book- 
stalls. We  had  trudged  in  vain  after  the  schoolmas- 
ter ehwwhere,  but  we  caught  him  by  the  button  at  Eus- 
ton-square ;  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  inducing  him 
to  be  less  partial  in  his  walks  that  we  now  venture  thus 
publicly  to  appeal  to  him.  At  the  North- Western  ter- 
minus we  diligently  searched  for  that  which  required 
but  little  looking  after  in  other  places,  but  we  poked  in 
vain  for  the  trash.  If  it  had  ever  been  there,  the  broom 
had  been  before  us  and  swept  it  clean  away.  We  ask- 
ed for  something  *  highly  colored.'  The  bookseller  po- 
litely presented  us  with  Kugler*s  *  Handbook  of  Paint- 
ing.* We  shook  our  head  and  demanded  a  votume 
more  intimately  concerned  wf  th  life  and  the  world. 
We  were  offered  '  Kosmos.*  '  Something  less  uni- 
versal,* said  we,  *  benefits  the  London  traveler.*  Wo 
were  answered  by  'Prescott's  Mexico,*  'Modern 
Travel,*  and  'Murray's  Handbook  of  France.'  We 
could  not  get  rubbish,  whatever  price  we  might  offer 
to  pay  for  it.  There  was  no  '  Eugene  Sues'  for  lov« 
or  money — no  cheap  translations  of  any  kind — no 
bribes  to  ignorance  or  unholy  temptations  to  folly. 
'You'll  soon  be  in  the  Gazette,'  we  said  commisera- 
tingly  to  the  bookseller.  The  bookseller  smiled. 
'You  never  sell  those  things,*  we  added  mildly. 
'Constantly;  we  can  sell  nothing  else.'  'What! 
have  you  nothing  for  the  million  ?*  '  Certainly ;  here 
is  'Logic  for  the  Million,*  price  Of. ;  will  you  buy  it? 
'  Thank  you,  but  surely  books  of  a  more  chatty  char- 
acter  .*    'Chatty— oh, yes!'    'Coleridge's Table 

Talk*  is  a  standard  dish  here,  and  never  wants  pur- 
chasers. 

"  Every  new  work  of  interest  as  it  appeared  was 
furnished  to  the  stalls,  from  Macaulay's  'England' 
down  to  Murray's '  Colonial  Library,*  and  purchasers 
were  not  slow  to  come  for  all.  Upon  many  good 
books,  as  well  of  recent  as  of  more  remote  publica- 
tion, there  has  been  an  actual  run.  'Maeaulay*  sold 
rapidly, '  Layard'  not  less  so.  '  Stokers  and  Pokers,' 
a  sketch  of  Uie  London  and  North- Western  Railway, 
published  in  Murray's '  Colonial  Library,*  sold  to  tht 
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•xtent  of  upwards  of  2000  copies.  Borrow's  *  Bible' 
tnd  *  Gjrpeiee  in  Spain/  are  always  in  demand,  and 
8t.  John's  *  Highland  Sports'  keep  pace  with  them. 
Graver  books  iMve  equally  steady  sale.  Coleridge's 
works  are  popular  on  the  raU.  *  Friends  in  Council/ 
*  Companions  of  my  Solitude,'  and  similar  small  books 
grasping  great  subjects,  and  written  with  high  philo- 
■opMcal  aim,  are  continually  purchased.  Poetry  is 
no  drug  at  the  prosaic  terminus  if  the  price  of  the 
aitiole  be  moderate.  Moore's  '  Songs  uid  Ballads,' 
published  at  5«.  each;  Tennyson's  works,  and  es- 
pecially 'In  Memoriam,'  have  gone  off  eageriy ;  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Lays  of  Macaulay  and  to 
the  Scotch  Ballads  of  Aytoun. 

"  The  style  of  books  sold  depends  more  upon  the 
salesmsn  than  <m  the  locality ;  but  there  are  eccep- 
tions  to  the  rule.  At  Bangor,  all  books  in  the  Welsh 
language  must  hare  a  strong  Dissenting  and  Radical 
saTor.  English  books  at  the  same  station  must  be 
High  Church  and  Conserrative.  Sehool4x>y8  always 
insist  upon  having  Ainsworth's  novels  and  any  thing 
terrible.  Children's  books  are  disdained,  and  left  for 
their  sisters.  *Jack  Sheppard'  is  tabooed  at  the 
North- Western,  and  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  boys 
accordingly.  Stations  have  their  idiosyncracies. 
Vorkshire  is  not  partial  to  poetry.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  sell  a  valuable  book  at  any  c^  the  stands  between 
Deiby,  Leeds,  and  Manchester.  Religious  books 
hardly  find  a  purchaser  in  Liverpool,  while  at  Man> 
Chester,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  they  are  in  high 
demand." 


A  writer  in  one  of  the  London  literary  journals 
presents  a  severe  criticism  of  the  "  Batsman  ohil- 
DRKif,"  who  are  now  performing  at  St  James'  The- 
atre, under  the  auspices  of  our  widely-known  com- 
patriot, Mr.  Bamum.  A  part  of  his  strictures  is  as 
follows,  of  which  there  is  much  more  of  the  same 
kind: 

'*  Mr.  Bamum,  the  American  monster-monger,  has 
opened  this  theatre  with  an  exhibition  which  it  is 
disagreeable  to  witness  and  impossible  to  treat  as  a 
matter  of  art.  Two  American  children,  Ellen  and 
Kate  Bateman,  stated  to  be  six  and  eight  years  of 
age,  are  here  produced  in  the  respective  characters 
of  Richard  tJu  Third  and  Richmond  in  the  fifth  act  of 
Colley  Cibber's  tragedy.  Ellen,  who  performs  the 
crooked-backed  tyrant,  carefully  made  up  to  look  like 
Edmund  Kean,  has  evidently  been  drilled  by  some 
one  well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  that  great  act- 
or, and  elaborately  wrought  into  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  him.  Not  only  the  manner,  but  the  voice 
has  been  tutored — tone  and  emphasis  have  been  im- 
parted, as  well  as  gesture  and  deportment  To  us, 
who  recollect  every  phase  of  the  style  of  the  depart- 
ed tragedian,  this  exact  copy  was  something  painful 
and  revolting.  Similar  pains  had  been  taken  with 
the  elder  giri  Kate — who,  armed  cap^-pit,  strutted 
and  fretted  as  Richmond.  The  delivery  of  the  chil- 
dren has  been  enormously  exaggerated  in  their  de- 
termmation  to  produce  effect.  They  are  strained  far 
beyond  their  natural  powers — and  the  result  is,  an 
impression  of  caricature  and  burlesque." 


The  Dublin  literary  circles  have  recently  lost  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Saxitbl  O'Sullivan— «  poli^cal  writer  of 
much  force  and  activity,  and  one  of  the  leading  con- 
tributon  to  the  DtMin  Uninmaity  Magaxiru.  **  His 
style  was  close  and  consecutive — and  of  late  years 
was  marked  by  a  vein  of  reflectiveness  not  often 
found  among  Irish  writers.  He  was  abler  in  attack 
than  in  defense — like  most  polemic  authors.  The 
most  valuable  of  his  writings  are,  a  series  of  elabo- 


rate biogrq>hical  essays  on  modem  Irish  statesmen ; 
which  apart  from  their  literary  talent  have  the  merit 
of  originality  of  matter.  For  his  papers  on  Lord 
Chancellor  Clare  and  Mr.  Saurin  he  was  furnished 
with  special  facts ;  and  his  Chaplaincy  to  the  Phos- 
nix  Puk  Military  School  gave  him  access  to  several 
persons  high  in  office,  whose  acquaintance  he  pre- 
served. He  was  an  entertaining  and  instractive 
oompanion — fertile  in  curious  original  anecdote.  His 
pen  exercised  much  influence  on  the  Irish  Cmiserr- 
ative  press  for  several  years :  but  with  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  political  controversalists  we  meddle  not. 
We  hear  that  it  was  Dr.  O'SuUivan's  intention  to  re- 
print, with  additional  matter,  his  excellent  easa]rs  on 
Flood  and  Grattan:  the  beat  pictures  left  us  of  these 
Irish  statesmen." 

The  Hakluyt  Society  have  added  to  their  very  in- 
teresting publications,  Richard  Hakluyt's  translation 
of  the  account  of  Dm  Soto's  Diae^vtry  and  Comjuut 
o/Flcridot  with  an  additional  account  curiously  cor- 
roborative of  all  its  substantial  details  discovered  and 
trsnslated  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Rye,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  expedition  was  not  without  valuable  re- 
sults of  an  accidental  kind,  though  in  ita  main  objects 
it  failed  so  lamentably ;  and  the  narrative  now  given 
is  extremely  vivid  and  striking. 


Another  volume  curiously  illustrative  of  the  past, 
has  been  published  with  the  uninviting  title  of  Cai^ 
metudinu  Kaneim.  This  is,  in  other  words,  a  history 
of  the  Gavelkind,  and  other  remarkable  customs  ojf 
the  County  of  Kent  The  author  is  a  akiUed  anti- 
quary, and  gives  many  sound  reasons  for  his  belief 
that  in  not  a  few  of  those  peculiar  customs  may  be 
directly  traced  the  fiunous  and  venerable  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor. 


Doctor  Latham  has  added  to  those  researches  and 
speculations  as  to  races  which  have  lately  been  found 
to  eiq>lain  so  much  of  the  peculiarities  of  naticMial 
habits,  customs,  and  laws,  a  sketch  of  the  EOmoiagy 
of  the  Briiiah  Cokmia  and  Dependeneia. 


Db.  Linoard's  valuable  library  has  been  bequeath- 
ed  by  the  late  leamed  historian  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Col- 
lege, Ushaw. 

Ths  Deuiocha  AUgtwteitu  ZeUuHg  has  been  seised 
aikd  confiscated  by  the  police  at  Leipzig,  for  having 
published,  under  the  head  of  Great  Britain,  a  notice, 
with  tranalated  extracts,  of  the  two  letters  written  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Eari  of  Aberdeen  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Neapolitan  state  prisoners. 

Tbb  death  of  the  fauKnis  naturalist.  Dr.  Lorbnb 
Okbn,  whose  theory  of  the  Cranial  Homologies  ef- 
fected a  revolution  in  philosophical  anatomy,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  admirable  researches  of  Owen,  has 
recently  been  announced.  The  name  of  Oken  is 
most  commonly  associated  by,  English  readers  with 
his  **  Physio-philosophy,"  a  translation  of  which  work, 
by  Mr.  Tulk,  was  published  by  the  Ray  Society.  It 
abounds  in  admirable  generalisations,  unfortunately 
immersed  in  much  that  is  false  and  fantastic,  and 
clothed  in  the  cloudieat  phraseology  of  German  trans- 
cendental metaphysics.  CHien's  researches  and  spec- 
ulations (for  he  was  as  practical  as  he  was  dreamy) 
extended  oyer  all  departments  of  natural  history.  Of 
the  value  he  set  upon  facts,  and  the  industry  with 
which  he  collected  them,  a  lasting  UKmument  exists 
in  the  volumes  of  the  "  Isis,"  a  vast  library  of  ab- 
stracts of  the  science  of  his  time,  founded  and  con 
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dacted  by  him  as  a  periodicaL  Few  men  have  had 
greater  induenoe  on  European  science  than  Oken. 
Until  forced  to  quit  Germany  on  account  of  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  he  held  a  Professorship  at  Jena.  Lat- 
terly he  was  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  in  which  city  he  died  about  the  last 
of  August,  at  the  adyanoed  age  of  seTonty-three  years. 

From  Halle,  we  hear  of  the  death,  a  short  time 
since, of  avoluminous  German  writer,  John  Godf est 
Orubbx,  feonder  and  principal  editor  of  the  "Uni- 
▼ersal  Encydopssdia  of  Sciences  and  Arts'* — a  work 
which  was  at  first  carried  on  by  him  conjointly  with 
Henr  Ersch.  Herr  Gruber  was  also  a  Urge  contrib- 
utor to  the  LiUentmr  Zeihmg  and  the  ComMnraftons- 
Lexiant.  His  separate  works  include :  **  The  Des- 
tiny of  Man,"  *'  The  Dictionary  of  Esthetics  and  Ar- 
ehaeology,**  **  Researches  into  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Mythology,**  •^The  Ufe  of  Wieland,"  and  "The 
Dictionary  of  German  Synonymes.**  These  are  but 
a  &w  of  his  many  writinp. 

M.  DuFATT,  one  of  the  forty  French  academicians, 
died  a  few  days  afo.  He  was  one  of  the  most  obscure 
oi  that  learned  oorps.  His  literary  reputation,  such 
as  it  was,  whs  based  almost  exclusively  on  Tande- 
villes  and  on  the  libretti  of  eomic  operas.  He  was 
held  in  esteem  in  the  days  of  Napoleon ;  but  then 
literary  distinction  was  very  easily  earned.  The 
most  notable  event  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  was  being  chosen  (to  his  own  great  astonish- 
ment) an  academician  in  preference  to  Victor  Hugo, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

Tme  I0th,  17th,  and  18th  volumes  of  the  complete 
woiks  of  Frbdbeiox  ths  Gbbat  have  just  been 
published  at  Berlin.  They  are  entirely  occupied 
with  his  correspondence.  There  are  4000  letters 
written  by  him--:two-thirds  are  in  French,  the  other 
third,  chiefly  on  military  operations,  are  in  Gennan, 
and  were  addressed  to  his  generals.  The  whole  let- 
ters belong  to  the  state  archives.  The  edition  of  the 
great  Frederick's  woiks,  now  in  <»ui8e  of  publica- 
tion, was  undertaken  by  order  of  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  and  at  his  expense. 


The  indefatigable  Eugene  Sue,  notwithstsnding 
his  daily  labors  as  one  of  the  750  law-givers  of  the 
RepublvB  are,  or  ought  to  be,  rather  heavy,  has  found 
time  to  write  another  romance,  of  which  the  publica- 
tion has  been  recently  oommenoed  in  one  of  the  daily 
Paris  journals.  It  n  called  "  Femand  Duplesis ;  or, 
the  Memoos  of  a  Husband ;"  and  is,  it  appean,  to 
be  an  exposure  of  what  in  France  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  the  miseries  and  iniquities  of  married  life. 
Written  in  ghA  haste,  it  will  (judging  from  the  open- 
ing ehapCen)  be  slovenly  in  style  and  negligent  in 
language ;  but,  wn  rvwme&c,  it  will  (as  it  seems)  be 
of  great  dramatie  interest,  and  will  throw  new  light 
on  Parisian  society — that  strange  and  striking  as^ 
semblsge  of  intrigue  and  passion,  of  vanity  and  folly, 
of  elegance  and  refinement,  of  chivalry  and  corrup- 
tion, of  much  that  is  good,  and  of  more  that  is  bad. 

Don  Hannibal  nb  Gaspabis,  the  Neapolitan 
astronomer,  who  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years,  discovered  no  less  than  five  new  planets,  has, 
by  a  Toyal  decree  of  the  4th,  been  named  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  the  University  of  Naples. 

In  Hans  Andbbbbn's  charming  Jfanstrt  vrs  find 
a  graphic  sketch  of  an  interview  with  Rebcful,  the 


baker  poet  of  Nismes,  celebrated  in  **  LamaitiBe^ 
Journey  to  the  E^ast,**— >*  I  found  him  at  the  house, 
stepped  into  the  bakehouse,  and  addressed  myself  t» 
a  man  in  shirt  sleeves  who  was  putting  bread  into  the 
oven ;  it  vras  Reboul  himself!  A  noble  countenance 
which  expressed  a  manly  character  greeted  me. 
When  I  menticMied  my  name,  he  was  courteous 
enough  to  say  he  was  acquainted  with  it  through  the 
*  R^vue  de  Paris,*  and  begged  me  to  visit  him  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  should  be  able  to  entertain  me 
better.  When  I  came  again  I  found  him  in  a  little 
room  which  might  be  called  ahnost  elegant,  adorned 
with  pictures,  casts,  and  books,  not  alone  Frendi 
literature,  but  translations  of  the  Greek  classics.  A 
picture  on  the  wall  represented  his  most  celebrated 
poem,  *  The  Dying  Child,*  from  Marmier's  Ckamtotu 
du  Nord,  He  knew  I  had  treated  the  same  subject, 
and  I  told  him  this  was  written  in  my  school  days. 
If  in  the  morning  I  had  found  him  the  industrious 
baker,  he  was  now  the  poet  completely ;  he  spoke 
with  animation  of  the  literature  of  his  country,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  North,  the  scenery  and 
intellectual  life  of  which  seemed  to  interest  him. 
With  great  respect  I  took  leave  of  a  man  whom  the 
muses  have  not  meanly  endowed,  and  who  yet  has 
good  sense  enough,  spite  of  all  the  homage  paid  him, 
to  remain  steadfast  to  his  honest  business,  and  prefer 
being  the  most  remarkable  baker  in  Nismes  to  losing 
himself  in  Paris,  after  a  short  triumph,  among  hun- 
dreds of  other  poets. 


The  Writings  of  Shakspearb  would  appear, 
from  the  following  fact,  to  be  read  with  as  ranch 
avidity  and  delight  in  Sweden  as  in  England  and 
this  country.  A  translation  of  his  pl^s  by  Hagberg, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Universi^  of  Lund,  is  now 
in  course  of  publication.  Of  this,  12  volumes  hav« 
appeared ;  and  although  the  first  edition  consisted  of 
no  less  than  2000  copies,  the  whole  have  been  sold 
off,  and  a  second  edition  is  in  preparation.  Profes- 
sor Hagberg's  translation  is  most  favorably  spoken 
of  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits. 

A  new  theological  work  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
printed  from  his  own  manuscript,  is  announced  as 
soon  to  be  issued.  The  fame  of  our  illustrious 
American  theologian  attaches  great  interest,  in  the 
religious  worid,  to  this  new  production  from  his  pen. 


The  Poem  entitled  "The  Ship  of  Death,**  which 
floated  into  our  Editor's  Drawer  from  an  unknown 
source,  was  written  by  Thomas  H.  Cfaivers,  M.  D., 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  **  Eonchs  of  Rlibies,** 
and  other  poetical  werks. 


Miss  Catherine  Hates  the  celebrated  Irish  vo- 
calist arrived  in  this  country  a  few  days  since.  Her 
fint  concert  will  be  given  while  the  sheets  of  our 
present  Number  are  passing  through  the  press.  She 
is  pronounced  in  her  own  sphere  to  be  as  unequaled 
as  Jenny  Lind  in  hen ;  brilliancy  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  latter,  pathos  of  the  fbnaer. 
Those  who  have  heard  her  abroad,  predict  for  her  a 
success  not  inferior  to  that  achieved  by  her  Swedish 
compeer.  The  fact  of  Ireland  being  her  native  land 
will  of  itself  insure  her  a  favorable  hearing  In 
America. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  Ei^ish  work  entitled 
"  How  to  make  Home  Unhealthy,**  which  was  ascribed 
to  Harriet  Martineau,  in  a  former  Number  of  thit 
Magazine,  was  written  by  Heniy  Moriey,  Esq. 
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'Lor:  What  a  most  ABi>MiNABLK  Gla»s--'1  dbclarx       *'Thkrk's  a  BitkI  I'ull  him  up.  Charley.    I've  001 

IT  MAKKB  ONK    LOOK  A   PRRrCCT   FrIOIIT.''  TUR   LaIWINO   Nkt/* 


MUCH  TOO  CONSIDERATE. 


/{•ftiMoN.— "Thrrk,  Brown,  mt  Bot,  that^b  as  fibr  a  Glais  or  Wins  a^  too  can  obt  ANTWBBftB.** 
Mri.  Brown.—"  A-bbm  !   Avodstvb,  My  Dk-ar.     Yod  arb  bdrilt  nbvkr  eoiNa  to  takb  Port  WtiiB 

You  KMOW  IT  NRVRR  AORRR9   WITH  TOO,   KY  LoVR  f* 
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Angelina  (the  fVife  of  hit  Buttum).—**  Wkll,  Edwin,  ir  Yor  cah't 

MAKK  TUK  'ThINOI,*  AS   TOU  CALL   TUKM,  MEET,  YOU  NEED  NOT  SWEAR 
to.      It's   REALLY  QUITE  dreadful!*' 


ui'M  ■" 


•ii'i'rKllii 


UneU.—** 80,  you've  been  to  the  Crystal  Palace— Have  you, 
Gusr 
Gu9.—'*  Yrs.  Uncle." 
Uncle.—"  Wmlu  now,  I'll  oivb  yov  Sixpence  ip  you  will  tell 

MB   WBAT  you   ADMIRED  MOST  IN  THAT  TEMPLB  OP   INDUSTRY  f" 

Ous  (uMhesitatinglf).—"  Veal  and  'Am  Pies,  and  the  Ginoer  Beer. 

GlYB  us  TBB  8IZPBNCB  !" 
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Fio.  1. — Walking  and  Riding  Dskss. 


OCTOBER,  the  beautiful  month,  standing  like  a 
mediator  between  summer  and  winter,  is  the 
season  for  exercise  in  the  open  air;  especially  for 
that  healthful  recreation,  riding  on  horseback.  It  is 
the  season,  too,  of  the  Indian  Summer,  when  the 
pleasures  of  carriage  riding  and  promenading  are 
greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  For  the 
ladies  it  should  be  an  out-of-door  month ;  and  for  them 
we  herald  the  decrees  of  fashion,  touching  their  ap- 
pearance  in  the  open  air. 

Walking  Dress. — The  figuto  on  the  left  repre- 
sents a  very  pretty  costume  for  promenade.  Bonnet, 
drawn  tuiU  with  low  crown.  The  poke  is  made  on 
a  skeleton  of  wire  corered  with  yellow  silk,  and 


(  having  four  pieces  across.  Under  the  wires  arc 
fastened  small  bows  of  gauze  ribbon  so  as  to  form 
three  well-rounded  rows.  A  similar  row  of  bows 
trims  the  edge  of  the  poke  inside,  and  the  ribbons 
composing  it  are  continued  along  flat.  A  gathered 
ribbon  is  laid  all  round  and  fastens  with  bows.  The 
crown  is  of  rv//«,  slightly  puffed,  and  ornamented  with 
five  ribbon  rucAex,  supported  by  five  wires  covered 
with  silk,  which  slope  toward  each  other,  and  meet 
near  the  curtain.  The  curtain  is  tulle,  trimmed  with 
a  plaited  ribbon,  from  which  proceed  bows  astride  on 
the  edge.  The  shawl  is  of  silk  or  other  light  fabric. 
On  the  body  there  are  five  cross-bands  of  silk,  gof- 
fered and  cut  at  the  edges.    The  top  ione  reaches  i 
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from  one  shoulder-seam  to  the  other  and  is  2^  inches 
wide,  the  other  four  gradually  diminish  down  to  the 
waist,  where  the  last  one  is  but  little  more  than  an 
inch.  The  trimmings  goffered  in  small  flutes  are 
fixed  under  a  narrow  galloon;  another  galloon  is 
placed  a  little  higher,  leaving  an  interval  of  about 
half  an  inch  between  them.  A  similar  trimming 
runs  roimd  the  waist  and  forms  the  lappets.  The 
skirt  has  seven  rows  of  goffered  trimmings  gathered 
like  those  on  the  body.  The  top  one  is  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  deep,  and  all  increase  gradually  down  to 
the  lowest,  which  is  3^  inches.  The  sleeves  are 
open  under  the  arm  from  the  elbow  downward,  and 
are  held  together  by  two  gofiered  cross  bands.  The 
under-sleeves  are  lace,  and  form  a  large  puff,  which 
is  fastened  in  a  worked  wristband. 

RioiNO  Dress. — ^The  figure  on  the  right  represents 
a  riding  dress.  Felt  hat  with  a  terry  velvet  ribbon  as 
binding  for  the  edges,  bows  of  the  same,  and  a  frosted 
feather.  Body  of  white  quilting,  high  and  tight.  The 
skirts  hold  to  the  body  without  seam  at  the  waist. 
They  are  very  round  and  full,  owing  to  the  cut  of  the 
side  and  the  gores.  They  should  come  well  over 
±e  hips,  but  not  sit  too  tight.  The  middle  of  the 
body  is  open  and  leaves  visible  a  rich  lace  shirt-frill 
very  deep  and  full,  and  falling  back  on  itself,  owing 
to  its  fullness.  The  lace  collar  forms  a  ruff  with  two 
rows.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  body  are  hooked 
inside,  but  seem  to  be  held  by  three  gold  double  but- 
tons ;  these  twin  buttons  are  attached  together  by  a 
small  gold  chain.  Those  at  bottom  have  a  longer 
chain  than  the  others.  The  sleeves  are  straight  with 
a  cuff  turned  up  and  standing  out  from  the  sleeve. 
Shirt  of  plain  poplin,  trimmed  in  front  with  velvet 
ribbons  nearly  half  an  inch  wide,  and  continued  all 
round  the  bottom. 


Fia.  2. — Carriage  Costume. 
Carriage  Costume. — Dress  of  glac6  silk ;  body 
half  high,  and  open  in  front ;  waist  long  and  slightly 
pointed ;  the  body  a  tight  fit  and  trimmed  with  a  rich 
fancy  trimming.  The  short  skirt  is  very  full,  round- 
ed at  the  comers  a  la  robea^  and  trimmed  to  correspond 
with  the  corsage.  The  gathers  at  the  waist  are  con- 
fined by  narrow  rows  of  guimpe.  The  skirt  is  long 
and  very  full,  with  a  row  of  silk  trimming  laid  on  the 
hem  at  the  bottom.  Bonnet  of  paiU  de  riz ;  brim  very 
open.     Feathers  are  placed  low  at  the  right  side. 


Lined  with  fulled  hdU^  ornamented  w  ith  pink  satin. 
A  shawl  of  white  cachniere,  with  very  deep  fringe. 


Fio.  3. — Caps  and  Undbrslebtb. 

Caps. — ^The  cap  is  almost  universally  worn  as  a 
part  of  morning  costume.  Nos.  1  and  2  represent 
two  of  the  latest  styles,  adapted  for  the  cool  momingM 
of  autunm.  Those  of  a  negligi  form  are  generally 
composed  of  muslin,  embroidered  au  plumetist  or 
cambric,  entirely  covered  with  the  richest  kind  of 
English  embroidery,  which  sometimes  resembles  a 
splendid  guipure.  When  the  lappets  are  not  formed 
of  the  same  material,  we  see  them  of  pink  taffetas, 
attached  to  the  cap,  with  ai)unch  of  coques^  composed 
of  the  same  colored  ribbon  very  full,  and  put  on  so 
as  to  replace  the  full  bands  of  hair. 

Underslee  VES,  so  elegant  with  open  dress  sleeves, 
are  worn  by  alL  The  style  as  well  as  material  has 
many  varieties.  No.  3  is  a  very  neat  style,  made 
either  of  embroidered  muslin,  or  lace. 

Pelisses  arc  becoming  very  fashionable,  made  of 
plain  Italian  silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  fancy  ribbon 
three  fingers  in  width,  and  bordered  on  either  side 
with  two  narrow  ones,  appearing  as  if  woven  in  the 
dress.  We  may  cite,  as  a  most  elegant  costume  in 
this  style,  a  redingote  of  pearl-gray,  encircled  with 
a  ribbon  of  a  pearl-gray  ground,  over  which  is  qua- 
drille dark-blue  velvet,  having  the  narrow  rows  on 
either  side.  The  front  of  the  pelisse  is  closed  with 
eight  or  ten  rows  of  the  same  kind  of  ribbon,  each 
end  being  turned  back  so  as  to  form  a  point,  from 
which  depends  a  small  blue  and  gray  mixed  tassel. 
The  corsage  is  formed  with  broad  facings,  encircled 
to  match  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeves. 

Jewelry. — The  chdtelaine  is  now  replaced,  in  a 
measure,  by  waistcoat  chains,  attached  at  both  ends, 
the  middle  forming  a  festoon.  Brooches  are  very 
rich ;  the  finest  are  cameos  set  round  with  brilliants. 
Ear-ringt  are  composed  of  large  stones  mounted  in 
plain  rings,  without  pendants.  Bracelets  are  of  ena- 
mel, sparkling  stones,  and  gold.  The  waistcoat  but- 
ton is  now  a  very  elegant  piece  of  jewelry.  | 
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IT.    THB   8IE0B  OF   MANTCA. 

EARLT  in  July,  1796,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  turned  to  Mantua.  Around  its  walls 
thos0  decisive  battles  were  to  be  fought  which 
were  to  establish  the  fate  of  Italy.  This  bul- 
wark of  Lombardy  was  considered  almost  im- 
pregnable. It  was  situated  upon  an  island, 
formed  by  lakes  and  by  the  expansion  of  the 
river  Mincio.  It  was  approached  only  by  five 
long  and  narrow  causeways,  which  were  guard- 
ed by  frowning  batteries.  To  take  the  place  by 
assault  was  impossible.  Its  reduction  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  slow,  tedious,  and  enor- 
mously expensive  progress  of  a  siege. 

Napoleon,  in  his  rapid  advances,  had  not  al- 
lowed his  troops  to  encumber  themselves  with 
tents  of  any  kind.  After  marching  all  day, 
drenched  with  rain,  they  threw  themselves  down 
at  night  upon  the  wet  ground,  with  no  protection 
whatever  from  the  pitiless  storm  which  beat  upon 
them.  "  Tents  are  always  unhealthy,"  said  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena.  **It  is  much  better  for 
the  soldier  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  for  then 


he  can  build  a  fire  and  sleep  with  warm  feet 
Tents  are  necessary  only  for  the  general  officers 
who  are  obliged  to  read  and  consult  their  maps." 
All  the  nations  of  Europe,  following  the  exam- 
ple which  Napoleon  thus  established,  have  now 
abandoned  entirely  the  use  of  tents.  The  sick, 
the  wounded,  the  exhausted,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  thousand,  filled  the  hospitals.  Death, 
from  such  exposures,  and  from  the  bullet  and 
sword  of  the  enemy,  had  made  fearful  ravages 
among  his  troops.  Though  Napoleon  had  re- 
ceived occasional  reinforcements  from  France, 
his  losses  had  kept  pace  with  his  supplies,  and 
he  had  now  an  army  of  but  thirty  thousand  men 
with  which  to  retain  the  vast  extent  of  country 
he  had  overrun,  to  keep  down  the  aristocratic 
party,  ever  upon  the  eve  of  an  outbreak,  and  to 
encounter  the  formidable  legions  which  Austria 
was  marshaling  for  his  destruction.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  from  the  south  of  Italy, 
he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  eyes  from  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  which  he  was  pressing  with 
all  possible  energy,  to  the  black  and  threaten- 
ing cloud  gathering  in  the  North.  An  army  of 
sixty  thousand  veteran  soldiers  under  General 
Wurmser,  an  officer  of  high  renown,  was  accu- 
mulating its  energies  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of 
the  northern  Alps,  to  sweep  down  upon  the 
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French  through  the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol,  like  a 
whirlwind. 

About  sixty  miles  north  of  Mantua,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Garda,  embosomed 
among  the  Tyrolean  hills,  lies  the  walled  town 
of  Trent.  Here  Wurmser  had  assembled  sixty 
thousand  men,  most  abundantly  provided  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war,  to  march  down  to 
Mantua,  and  co-operate  with  the  twenty  thou- 
sand within  its  walls  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
audacious  foe.  The  fate  of  Napoleon  was  now 
considered  as  sealed.  The  republicans  in  Italy 
were  in  deep  dismay.  "How  is  it  possible," 
said  they,  "  that  Napoleon,  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  can  resist  the  combined  onset  of  eighty 
thousand  veteran  soldiers'?"  The  aristocratic 
party  were  in  great  exultation,  and  were  making 
preparations  to  fall  upon  the  French  the  moment 
they  should  see  the  troops  of  Napoleon  experi- 
encing the  slightest  reverse.  Rome,  Venice, 
Naples  began  to  incite  revolt,  and  secretly  to 
assist  the  Austrians.  The  Pope,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  his  plighted  faith,  refused  any  further 
fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  the  armistice, 
and  sent  Cardinal  Mattei  to  negotiate  with  the 
enemy.  This  sudden  development  of  treachery, 
which  Napoleon  aptly  designated  as  a  *'  Revela- 
tion," impressed  the  young  conqueror  deeply 
with  a  sense  of  his  hazardous  situation. 

Between  Mantua  and  Trent  there  lies,  extend- 
ed among  the  mountains,  the  beautiful  Lake  of 
Garda.  This  sheet  of  water,  almost  fathomless, 
and  clear  as  crystal,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  from  four  to  twelve  in  breadth.  Wurmser 
was  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  head  of  this 
lake  at  Trent ;  Napoleon  was  at  Mantua,  fifteen 
miles  south  of  its  foot.  The  Austrian  genera], 
eighty  years  of  age,  a  brave  and  generous  soldier, 
as  he  contemplated  his  mighty  host,  complacent- 
ly rubbed  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "  We  shall  soon 
have  the  boy  now."  He  was  very  fearful,  how- 
ever, that  Napoleon,  conscious  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  resisting  such  numbers,  might,  by 
a  precipitate  flight,  escape.  To  prevent  this,  he 
disposed  his  army  at  Trent  in  three  divisions 
of  twenty  thousand  each.  One  division,  under 
General  Quasdanovich,  was  directed  to  march 
down  the  western  bank  of  the  lake,  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French  by  the  way  of  Milan. 
General  Wurmser,  with  another  division  of 
twenty  thousand,  marched  down  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  to  relieve  Mantua.  General 
Melas,  with  another  division,  followed  down  the 
valley  of  the  Adige,  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  was  separated  fh)m  it  by 
a  mountain  ridge,  but  about  two  miles  in  width. 
A  march  of  a  little  more  than  a  day  would  re- 
unite those  vast  forces,  thus  for  the  moment  sep- 
arated. Having  prevented  the  escape  of  their 
anticipated  victims,  they  could  fall  upon  the 
French  in  a  resistless  attack.  The  sleepless 
vigilance  and  the  eagle  eye  of  Napoleon,  in- 
stantly detected  the  advantage  thus  presented 
to  him.  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  of 
July,  that  he  first  received  the  intimation  from 
his  scouts  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.    In- 


stantly he  formed  his  plan  of  operations,  and  in 
an  hour  the  whole  camp  was  in  commotion.  He 
gave  orders  for  the  immediate  abandonment  of 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  for  the  whole  army  to 
arrange  itself  in  marching  order.  It  was  an 
enormous  sacrifice.  He  had  been  prosecuting 
the  works  of  the  siege  with  great  vigor  for  two 
months.  He  had  collected  there,  at  vast  labor 
and  expense,  a  magnificent  battering  train  and 
immense  stores  of  ammunition.  The  dty  was 
on  the  very  point  of  surrender.  By  abandoning 
his  works  all  would  be  lost,  the  city  would  be 
revictualed,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  whole  arduous  enterprise  of  the  siege 
anew.  The  promptness  with  which  Napoleon 
decided  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  the  unflinch- 
ing relentlessness  with  which  the  decision  was 
executed,  indicated  the  energetic  action  of  a 
genius  of  no  ordinary  mould. 

The  sun  had  now  gone  down,  and  gloon^y 
night  brooded  over  the  agitated  camp.  But  not 
an  eye  was  closed.  Under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness every  one  was  on  the  alert.  The  platfonns 
and  gun  carriages  were  thrown  upon  the  camp- 
fires.  Tons  of  powder  were  cast  into  the  lake. 
The  cannon  were  spiked  and  the  shot  and  shells 
buried  in  the  trenches.  Before  midnight  the 
whole  army  was  in  motion.  Rapidly  they  di- 
rected their  steps  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Garda,  to  fall  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  division 
of  Quasdanovich,  who  dreamed  not  of  their  dan- 
ger. When  the  morning  sun  arose  over  the 
marshes  of  Mantua,  the  whole  embattled  host> 
whose  warlike  array  had  reflected  back  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun,  had  disappeared.  The  be- 
sieged, who  were  half  famished,  and  who  were 
upon  the  eve  of  surrender,  as  they  gazed,  from 
the  steeples  of  the  city,  upon  the  scene  of  soli- 
tude, desolation,  and  abandonment,  could  hardly 
credit  their  eyes.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Quasdanovich  was  marching  quietly  along,  not 
dreaming  that  any  foe  was  within  thirty  miles 
of  him,  when  suddenly  the  whole  French  army 
burst  like  a  whiriwind  upon  his  astonished  troops. 
Had  the  Austrians  stood  their  ground  they  must 
have  been  entirely  destroyed.  But  after  a  short 
and  most  sanguinary  conflict  they  broke  in  wild 
confusion,  and  fled.  Large  numbers  were  slain, 
and  many  prisoners  were  left  m  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  discomfited  Austrians  retreat- 
ed to  find  refuge  among  the  ^istnesses  of  the 
Tyrol,  from  whence  they  had  emerged.  Napo- 
leon had  not  one  moment  to  lose  in  pursuit. 
The  two  divisions  which  were  marching  down 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  heard  across  the 
water  the  deep  booming  of  the  guns,  like  the 
roar  of  continuous  thunder,  but  they  were  en- 
tirely unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  their 
friends.  They  could  not  even  imagine  from 
whence  the  foe  had  come,  whsm  Quasdanovich 
had  encountered.  That  Napoleon  would  aban- 
don all  his  accumulated  stores  and  costly  works 
at  Mantua,  was  to  them  inconceivable.  They 
hastened  along  with  the  utmost  speed  to  reunite 
their  forces,  still  forty  thousand  strong,  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake.    Napoleon  also  turned  up 
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his  track,  and  urged  his  troops  almost  to  the 
full  run.  The  salvation  of  his  army  depended 
upon  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  enabling  him  to 
attack  the  separated  divisions  of  the  enemy  before 
they  should  reunite  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
range  which  separated  them.  **  Soldiers  1"  he 
exclaimed,  in  hurried  accents,  "  it  is  with  your 
legs  alone  that  victory  can  now  be  secured. 
Fear  nothing.  In  three  days  the  Austrian  army 
shall  be  destroyed.  Rely  only  on  me.  You  know 
whether  or  not  I  am  in  the  habit  of  keeping  my 
word." 

Regardless  of  hunger,  sleeplessness,  and  &- 
tigue,  unincumbered  by  baggage  or  provisions, 
with  a  celerity,  which  to  the  astonished  Austri- 
ans  seemed  miraculous,  he  pressed  on,  with  his 
exhausted,  bleeding  troops,  all  the  afternoon  and 
deep  into  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night. 
He  allowed  his  men  at  midnight  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  ground  an  hour  for  sleep,  but 
he  did  not  indulge  himself  in  one  moment  of 
repose.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, Melas,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
heard  the  thunder  of  Napoleon's  guns,  over  the 
mountains  and  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
lake,  was  astonished  to  see  the  solid  columns  of 
the  whole  French  army  marching  majestically 
upon  him.  Five  thousand  of  Wurmser*s  divi- 
sion had  succeeded  in  joining  him,  and  he  con- 
sequently had  twenty-five  thousand  fresh  troops 
drawn  up  in  battle  array.  Wurmser  himself 
was  at  but  a  few  hours*  distance,  and  was  has- 
tening with  all  possible  speed  to  his  aid,  with 
fifteen  thousand  additional  men.  Napoleon  had 
but  twenty-two  thousand  with  whom  to  meet 
the  forty  thousand  whom  his  foes  would  thus 
combine.  Exhausted  as  his  troops  were  with 
the  Herculean  toil  they  had  already  endured, 
not  one  moment  could  be  allowed  for  rest.  It 
was  at  Lonato,  in  a  few  glowing  words  he  an- 
nounced to  his  men  their  peril,  the  necessity  for 
their  utmost  efforts,  and  his  perfect  confidence 
in  their  success.  They  now  regarded  their  young 
leader  as  invincible,  and  wherever  he  led  they 
were  prompt  to  follow.  With  delirious  energy, 
they  rushed  upon  the  foe.  The  pride  of  the 
Austrians  was  roused  and  they  fought  with  des- 
peration. The  battle  was  long  and  bloody.  Na- 
poleon, as  cool  and  unperturbed  as  if  making  the 
movements  in  a  game  of  chess,  watched  the  ebb 
and  the  flow  of  the  conflict.  His  eagle  eye  in- 
stantly detected  the  point  of  weakness  and  ex- 
posure. The  Austrians  were  routed  and  in  wild 
disorder  took  to  flight  over  the  plains,  leaving 
the  ground  covered  with  the  dead,  and  five  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Junot,  with  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  dashed  at  full  gallop  into  the  midst  of 
the  fugitives  rushing  over  the  plain,  and  the 
wretched  victims  of  war  were  sabred  by  thou- 
sands and  trampled  under  iron  hoofs. 

The  battle  raged  until  the  sun  disappeared 
behind  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  and  another 
night,  dark  and  gloomy,  came  on.  The  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  of  the  dying,  and  the  fearful 
shrieks  of  dismembered  and  mangled   horses, 


struggling  in  their  agony,  filled  the  night  air 
for  leagues  around.  The  French  soldiers,  utter- 
ly exhausted,  threw  themselves  upon  the  gory 
ground*  by  the  side  of  the  mutilated  dead,  the 
victor  and  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  foe  reposing 
aide  by  side,  and  forgot  the  horrid  butchery  in 
leaden  sleep.  But  Napoleon  slept  not.  He 
knew  that  before  the  dawn  of  another  morning, 
a  still  more  formidable  host  would  be  arrayed 
against  him,  and  that  the  victory  of  to-day  might 
be  followed  by  a  dreadful  defeat  upon  the  mor- 
row. The  vanquished  army  were  falling  back 
to  be  supported  by  the  division  of  Wurmser, 
coming  to  their  rescue.  All  night  long  Napo- 
leon was  on  horseback,  galloping  from  post  to 
poet,  making  arrangements  for  the  desperate  bat- 
tle to  which  he  knew  that  the  morning  sun  must 
guide  him. 

Four  or  five  miles  from  Lonato,  lies  the  small 
walled  town  of  Castiglione.  Here  Wurmser  met 
the  retreating  troops  of  Melas,  and  rallied  them 
for  a  decisive  conflict.  With  thirty  thousand 
Austrians,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  he  awaited 
the  approach  of  his-  indefatigable  foe.  Long  be- 
fore the  morning  dawned,  the  French  army  was 
again  in  motion.  Napoleon,  urging  his  horse  to 
the  very  utmost  of  his  speed,  rode  in  every  di- 
rection to  accelerate  the  movements  of  his  troops. 
The  peril  was  too  imminent  to  allow  him  to  in- 
trust any  one  else  with  the  execution  of  his  all- 
important  orders.  Five  horses  successively  sank 
dead  beneath  him  from  utter  exhaustion.  Na- 
poleon was  every  where,  observing  all  things, 
directing  all  things,  animating  all  things.  The 
whole  army  was  inspired  with  the  indomitable 
energy  and  ardor  of  their  young  leader.  Soon 
the  two  hostile  hosts  were  facing  each  other,  in 
the  dim  and  misty  haze  of  the  early  dawn,  ere 
the  sun  had  arisen  to  look  down  upon  the  awful 
scene  of  man*s  depravity  about  to  ensue. 

A  aanguinary  and  decisive  conflict,  renowned 
in  history  as  the  battle  of  Castiglione,  inflicted 
the  final  blow  upon  the  Austrians.  They  were 
routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  French  pur- 
sued them,  with  merciless  massacre,  through  the 
whole  day,  in  their  headlong  flight,  and  rested 
not  until  the  darkness  of  night  shut  out  the  pant- 
ing, bleeding  fugitives  from  their  view.  Less 
than  one  week  had  elapsed  since  that  proud 
army,  sixty  thousand  strong,  had  marched  from 
the  walls  of  Trent,  with  gleaming  banners  and 
triumphant  music,  flushed  with  anticipated  vic- 
tory. In  six  days  it  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  forty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand 
more  than  the  whole  army  which  Napoleon  had 
at  his  command.  But  twenty  thousand  tattered, 
exhausted,  war-worn  fugitives  effected  their  es- 
cape. In  the  extreme  of  mortification  and  dejec- 
tion they  returned  to  Trent,  to  bear  themselves 
the  tidings  of  their  swift  and  utter  discomfiture. 
Napoleon,  in  these  conflicts,  lost  but  seven  thou- 
sand men.  These  amazing  victories  were  to  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  genius  of  the  conqueror. 
Such  achievements  history  had  never  before  re- 
corded. The  victorious  soldiers  called  it,  **  The 
six  day 9^  campaign."    Their  admiration  of  their 
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invincible  chief  now  paved  all  bounds.  The 
veterans  who  had  honored  Napoleon  with  the 
title  of  coryoraly  after  *'  the  terrible  paaaage  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,"  now  enthasiastically  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  gergeanty  as  his  rewarid  for  the 
signal  victories  of  this  campaign. 

The  aristocratic  governments  which,  upon  the 
marching  of  Wurmser  from  Trent,  had  perfid- 
iously violated  their  faith,  and  turned  against 
Napoleon,  supposing  that  he  was  ruined,  were 
now  terror-stricken,  anticipating  the  most  appall- 
ing vengeance.  But  the  conqueror  treated  them 
with  the  greatest  clemency,  simply  informing 
them  that  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  their 
conduct,  and  that  he  should  hereafter  regard 
them  with  a  watchful  eye.  He,  however,  sum- 
moned Cardinal  Mattei,  the  legate  of  the  perjured 
Pope,  to  his  head-quarters.  The  cardinal,  con- 
scious that  not  a  word  could  be  uttered  in  exten- 
uation of  his  guilt,  attempted  no  defense.  The 
old  man,  high  in  authority  and  venerable  in 
years,  bowed  with  the  humility  of  a  child  before 
the  young  victor,  and  exclaimed  ''  peccavi !  pec- 
cavi!" — /  have  tiimed!  J  have  tinned!  This 
apparent  contiition  disarmed  Napoleon,  and  in 
jocose  and  contemptuous  indignation  he  sen- 
tenced him  to  do  penance  for  three  months,  by 
fasting  and  prayer,  in  a  convent. 

During  these  turmoils,  the  inhabitants  of  Lom- 
bardy  remained  faithful  in  their  adherence  to  the 
French  interests.  In  a  delicate  and  noble  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  them,  he  said,  **When 
the  French  army  retreated,  and  the  partisans  of 
Austria  considered  that  the  cause  of  Kberty  was 
crushed,  you,  though  you  knew  not  that  this  re- 
treat was  merely  a  stratagem,  still  proved  con- 
stant in  your  attachment  to  France  and  your 
love  of  freedom.  You  have  thus  deserved  the 
esteem  of  the  French  nation.  Your  people  daily 
become  more  worthy  of  liberty,  and  will  shortly 
appear  with  glory  on  the  theatre  of  the  vorld. 
Accept  the  assurance  of  my  8atisftu:tion,  and  of 
the  sincere  wishes  of  the  French  people  to  see 
you  free  and  happy." 

.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  these 
days  of  incessant  battle,  when  the  broken  divi- 
sions of  the  enemy  were  in  bewilderment,  wan- 
dering in  every  direction,  attempting  to  escape 
from  the  terrible  energy  with  which  they  were 
pursued,  Napoleon,  by  mere  accident,  came  very 
near  being  taken  a  prisoner.  He  esci^ed  by 
that  intuitive  tact  and  promptness  of  decision 
which  never  deserted  him.  In  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  pursuit,  he  had  entered  a  small 
village,  upon  the  full  gallop,  accompanied  only 
by  his  staff  and  guards.  A  division  of  four  thou- 
sand of  the  Austrian  army,  separated  from  the 
main  body,  had  been  wandering  all  night  among 
the  mountains.  They  came  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly upon  this  little  band  of  a  thousand 
men,  and  immediately  sent  an  officer  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  demanding  their  surrender.  Napoleon, 
with  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  commanded 
his  numerous  staff  immediately  to  mount  on 
horseback,  and  gathering  his  guard  around  him, 
ordered  the  flag  of  truce  to  be  brought  into  his 


presence.  The  officer  was  introduced,  as  is  cus» 
tomary,  blindfolded.  When  the  bandage  was 
removed,  to  his  utter  amasement  he  found  him- 
self before  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Frraich 
army,  surrounded  by  his  whole  brilliant  staff. 
*'  What  means  this  insult  !*'  exclaimed  Napoleon 
in  tones  of  affected  indignation.  "  Have  you 
the  insolence  to  bring  a  summons  of  surrender 
to  the  French  commander-in-chief,  in  the  middle 
of  his  army !  Say  to  those  who  sent  you,  that 
unless  in  five  minutes  they  lay  down  their  arms, 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death.*'  The  bevril- 
dered  officer  stammered  out  an  apology.  **  Go !'' 
Napoleon  sternly  rejoined,  "unless  you  imme- 
diately surrender  at  discretion,  I  will,  for  this 
insult,  cause  every  man  of  you  to  be  shot  The 
Austrians,  deceived  by  this  air  of  confidence,  and 
disheartened  by  fatigue  and  disaster,  threw  down 
their  arms.  They  soon  had  the  mortification  of 
learning  that  they  had  capitulated  to  one-fourth 
of  their  own  number,  and  that  they  had  missed 
making  prisoner  the  conqueror,  before  whose 
blows  the  very  throne  of  their  empire  was  trem- 
bling. 

It  was  during  this  caoqpaign  that  one  night 
Napoleon,  in  disguise,  was  going  the  rounds  of 
the  sentinels,  to  ascertain  if,  in  their  peculiar 
peril,  proper  vigilance  was  exercised.  A  soldier, 
stationed  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  had  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  let  any  one  pass  either  of 
those  routes.  When  Napoleon  made  his  appear- 
ance, the  soldier,  unconscious  of  his  rank,  pre- 
sented lus  bayonet  and  ordered  him  back.  '*  I 
am  a  general  officer,'*  said  Napoleon,  *^  going  the 
rounds  to  asceitain  if  all  is  safb.'*  **  I  care  not,** 
the  soldier  replied,  "  my  oonunands  are  to  let  no 
one  go  by  ;  imd  if  you  were  the  Little  Corporal 
himself  you  should  not  pass.**  The  general  war 
consequently  under  the  necessity  of  retracing 
his  steps.  The  next  day  he  made  inquiries  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  soldier,  and  hearing 
a  good  report  of  him,  he  summoned  him  to  his 
presence,  and  extolling  his  fidelity,  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  an  officer. 

Napoleon  and  his  victorious  army  again  re- 
turned to  Mantua.  The  besieged,  during  his  ab- 
sence, had  emerged  from  the  walls  and  destroyed 
all  his  works.  They  had  also  drawn  all  his 
heavy  battering  train,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pieces,  into  the  city,  obtained  large 
supplies  of  provisions,  over  sixty  thousand  shot 
and  shells,  and  had  received  a  reinforcement  of 
fifteen  thousand  men.  There  was  no  suitable 
siege  equipage  which  Napoleon  could  command, 
and  he  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  again  sum- 
moned to  encounter  the  formidable  legions  which 
the  Austrian  empire  could  again  raise  to  crowd 
down  upon  him.  He  therefore  simply  invested 
the  place  by  blockade.  After  the  terrible  strug- 
gle through  which  they  had  just  passed,  the 
troops,  on  both  sides,  indulged  themselves  in  re- 
pose for  three  weeks.  The  Austrian  government, 
with  inflexible  resolution,  still  refused  to  make 
peace  with  France.  It  had  virtually  inserted 
upon  its  banners,  *'  Gallia  delenda  est*' — '*  The 
French  Republic  shall  be  destroyed.**    Napoleon 
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had  now  cut  up  two  of  their  most  formidable 
armies,  each  of  them  nearly  three  times  as  nu- 
merous as  his  own. 

The  pride  and  the  energy  of  the  whole  empire 
were  aroused  in  organising  a  third  army  to  crush 
republicanism.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks 
Wurmser  found  himself  again  in  command  of 
fifty-five  thousand  men  at  Trent.  There  were 
twenty  thousand  troops  in  Mantua,  giving  him  a 
force  of  seventy-five  thousand  combatants.  Na- 
poleon had  received  reinforcements  only  sufficient 
to  repair  his  losses,  and  was  again  in  the  field  with 
but  thirty  thousand  men.  He  was  surrounded 
by  more  than  double  that  number  of  foes. 

Early  in  September  the  Austrian  army  was 
again  in  motion,  passing  down  from  the  Tyrol 
for  the  relief  of  Mantua.  Wurmser  left  David- 
ovich  at  Roveredo,  a  very  strong  position,  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Trent,  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
French  into  the  Tyrol.  With  thirty  thousand 
men  he  then  passed  over  to  the  valley  of  the 
Brenta,  to  follow  down  its  narrow  defile,  and 
convey  relief  to  the  besieged  fortress.  There 
were  twenty  thousand  Austrians  in  Mantua. 
These,  co-operating  with  the  thirty  thousand 
under  Wurmser,  would  make  an  effective  force 
of  fifty  thousand  men  to  attack  Napoleon  in 
front  and  rear. 

Napoleon  contemplated  with  lively  satisfaction 
this  renewed  division  of  the  Austrian  force.  He 
quietly  collected  all  his  resources,  and  prepared 
for  a  deadly  spring  upon  the  doomed  division 
left  behind.  As  soon  as  Wurmser  had  arrived 
at  Bassano,  following  down  the  valley  of  the 
Brenta,  about  sixty  miles  from  Roveredo,  where 
it  was  impossible  for  hun  to  render  any  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  upon  whom  Napoleon  was 
about  to  pounce,  the  whole  French  army  was 


put  in  motion.  They  rushed,  at  double  quick 
step,  up  the  parallel  valley  of  the  Adige,  delay- 
ing hardly  one  moment  either  for  food  or  repose. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September, 
just  as  the  first  gray  of  dawn  appeared  in  the 
east,  he  burst  like  a  tempest  upon  the  astounded 
foe.  The  battle  was  short,  bloody,  decisive. 
The  Austrians  were  routed  with  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter. As  they  fled  in  consternation,  a  rabble-rout, 
the  French  cavalry  rushed  in  among  them,  with 
dripping  sabres,  and  for  leagues  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Seven 
thousand  prisoners  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
graced  the  triumph  of  the  victor.  The  discom- 
fited remains  of  this  unfortunate  corps  retired 
far  back  into  the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  Such 
was  the  battle  of  Roveredo,  which  Napoleon  ever 
regarded  as  one  of  his  most  brilliant  victories. 
Next  morning  Napoleon,  in  triumph, .  entered 
Trent.  He  inmiediately  issued  one  of  his  glow- 
ing proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  T^rol, 
assuring  them  that  he  was  fighting,  not  for  con- 
quest, but,  for  peace ;  that  he  was  not  the  enemy 
of  the  people  of  the  Tyrol  *,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  incited  and  aided  by  British  gold,  was 
waging  relentless  warfare  against  the  French 
Republic;  and  that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tyrol  would  not  take  up  arms  against  him,  they 
should  be  protected  in  their  persons,  their  prop- 
erty, and  in  all  their  political  rights.  He  invited 
the  people,  in  the  emergence,  to  arrange  for 
themselves  the  internal  government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  intrusted  them  with  the  administration 
of  their  own  laws. 

Before  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night  had 
passed  away  Napoleon  was  again  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  the  whole  French  army  was  rush- 
ing down  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  to  surprise 
Wurmser  in  his  straggling  march.    The  Aus- 
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trian  general  bad  thirty  thousand  men.  Napoleon 
could  take  with  him  but  twenty  thousand.  He, 
however,  was  intent  upon  gaining  a  correspond- 
ing advantage  in  falling  upon  the  enemy  by  sur- 
prise. The  march  of  sixty  miles  was  accom- 
plished with  a  rapidity  such  as  no  army  had  ever 
attempted  before.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th, 
Wurmser  heard  with  consternation  that  the  corps 
of  Davidovich  was  annihilated.  He  was  awoke 
from  his  slumbers  before  the  dawn  of  the  next 
morning  by  the  thunders  of  Napoleon's  cannon 
in  his  rear.  The  brave  old  veteran,  bewildered 
by  tactics  so  strange  and  unheard  of,  accumulated 
his  army  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  battle  array  at 
Bassano.  Napoleon  allowed  him  but  a  few  mo- 
ments for  preparation.  Che  troops  on  both  sides 
now  began  to  feel  that  Napoleon  was  invincible. 
The  French  were  elated  by  constant  victory.  The 
Austrians  were  disheaitened  by  uniform  and  unin- 
terrupted defeat.  The  battle  at  Bassano  was  but 
a  renewal  of  the  sanguinary  scene  at  Roveredo. 
The  sun  went  down  as  the  horrid  carnage  con- 
tinued, and  darkness  vailed  the  awful  spectacle 
from  human  eyes.  Horses  and  men,  the  mangled, 
the  dying,  the  dead,  in  indiscriminate  confusion 
were  piled  upon  each  other.  The  groans  of  the 
wounded  swelled  upon  the  night  air ;  while  in  the 
distance  the  deep  booming  of  the  cannon  of  the 
pursuers  and  the  pursued  echoed  along  the  mount- 
ains. There  was  no  time  to  attend  to  the  claims 
of  humanity.  The  dead  were  left  unburied,  and 
not  a  combatant  could  be  spared  from  the  ranks 
to  give  a  cup  of  water  to  the  wounded  and  the 
dying.  Destruction,  not  salvation  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  hour. 

Wurmser,  with  but  sixteen  thousand  men  re- 
maining to  him  of  the  proud  array  of  fifty-five 
thousand  with  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  he 
had  marched  from  Trent,  retreated  to  find  shelter 


within  the  walls  of  Mantua.  Napoleon  pursued 
him  with  the  most  terrible  energy,  from  every 
eminence  plunging  cannon-balls  into  his  retreat- 
ing ranks.  When  Wurmser  arrived  at  Mantua 
the  garrison  sallied  out  to  aid  him.  Unitedly 
they  fell  upon  Napoleon.  The  battle  of  St. 
George  was  fought,  desperate  and  most  bloody 
The  Austrians,  routed  at  every  point,  were  driven 
within  the  walls.  Napoleon  resumed  the  siege. 
Wurmser,  with  the  bleeding  fragment  of  his 
army,  was  held  a  close  prisoner.  Thus  termin- 
ated this  campaign  of  ten  days.  In  this  short 
time  Napoleon  had  destroyed  a  third  Austrian 
army,  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  his  own. 
The  field  was  swept  clean  of  his  enemies.  Not 
a  man  was  left  to  oppose  him.  Victories  so 
amazing  excited  astonishment  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. Such  results  had  never  before  been  record- 
ed in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modem  warfare. 

While  engaged  in  the  rapid  march  from  Ro- 
veredo, a  discontented  soldier,  emerging  from  the 
ranks,  addressed  Napolean,  pointing  to  his  tat- 
tered garments,  and  said,  **We  soldiers,  not- 
withstanding all  our  victories,  are  clothed  in 
rags."  Napoleon,  ^xious  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  discontent  among  Ids  troops,  with  that  pecu- 
liar tact  which  he  had  ever  at  conmiand,  looked 
kindly  upon  him  and  said,  **  You  forget,  my 
brave  friend,  that  with  a  new  coat,  your  honor- 
able scars  would  no  longer  be  visible.''  This 
well  timed  compliment  was  received  with  shouts 
of  applause  from  the  ranks.  The  anecdote  spread 
like  lightning  among  the  troops,  and  endeared 
Napoleon  still  more  to  every  soldier  in  the  army. 

The  night  before  the  battle  of  Bassano,  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  march.  Napoleon  had  advanced 
far  beyond  the  main  column  of  the  army.  He 
had  received  no  food  during  the  day,  and  had 
enjoyed  no  sleep  for  several  nights.     A  poor 
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toldier  had  a  crust  of  bread  in  his  ki)^>8ack. 
He  broke  it  in  two,  and  gave  his  exhausted  and 
half  famished  general  one  half  After  this  frugal 
supper,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army  wrapt  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  threw  him- 
self unprotected  upon  the  ground,  by  the  side  of 
the  soldier,  for  an  hour*s  slumber.  Afler  ten 
years  had  passed  away,  and  Napoleon,  then  Em- 
peror of  France,  was  making  a  triumphal  tour 
through  Belgium,  this  same  soldier  stepped  out 
from  the  ranks  of  a  regiment,  which  the  emperor 
was  reviewing,  and  said,  "  Sire !  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Bassano,  I  shared  with  you  my 
crust  of  bread,  when  you  were  hungry.  I  now 
ask  from  you  bread  for  my  father,  who  is  worn 
down  with  age  and  poverty."  Napoleon  imme- 
diately settled  a  pension  upon  the  old  man,  and 
promoted  the  soldier  to  a  lieutenancy. 

After  the  battle  of  Bassano,  in  the  impetuosity 
of  the  pursuit,  Napoleon,  spurring  his  horse  to 
his  utmost  speed,  accompanied  but  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers, entered  a  small  village  quite  in  advance 
of  the  main  body  of  his  army.  Suddenly  Wurm- 
ser,  with  a  strong  division  of  the  Austrians,  de- 
bouched upon  the  plain.  A  peasant  woman  in- 
formed him  that  but  a  moment  before  Napoleon 
had  passed  her  cottage.  Wurmser,  overjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  prize  which  would 
remunerate  him  for  all  his  losses,  instantly  dis- 
patched parties  of  cavalry  in  every  direction  for 
his  capture.  So  sure  was  he  of  success,  that  he 
strictly  enjoined  it  upon  them  to  bring  him  in 
alive.  The  fleetness  of  Napoleon's  horse  saved 
him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  terrible  conflicts,  when 
the  army  needed  every  possible  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion. Napoleon  exposed  himself  like  a  common 
soldier,  at  every  point  where  danger  appeared 
most  imminent.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a 
pioneer,  perceiving  the  imminent  peril  in  which 
the  commander-in-chief  had  placed  himself, 
abruptly  and  authoritively  exclaimed  to  him, 
**  Stand  aside."  Napoleon  fixed  his  keen  glance 
upon  him,  when  the  veteran  with  a  strong  arm 
thrust  him  away,  saying,  ^^  If  thou  art  killed 
who  is  to  rescue  us  from  this  jeopardy?"  and 
placed  his  own  body  before  him.  Napoleon  ap- 
preciated the  sterling  value  of  the  action,  and 
uttered  no  reproof  After  the  battle  he  ordered 
the  pioneer  to  be  sent  to  his  presence.  Placing 
his  hand  kindly  upon  his  shoulder  he  said,  '*  My 
friend !  your  noble  boldness  claims  my  esteem. 
Your  bravery  demands  a  recompense.  From 
this  hour  an  epaulet  instead  of  a  hatchet  shall 
grace  your  shoulder."  He  was  immediately 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  officer. 

The  generals  in  the  army  were  overawed  by 
the  genius  and  the  magnanimity  of  their  young 
commander.  They  fully  appreciated  his  vast 
superiority,  and  approached  him  with  restraint 
and  reverence.  The  common  soldiers,  however, 
loved  him  as  a  father,  and  went  to  him  freely, 
with  the  familiarity  of  children.  In  one  of  those 
terrific  battles,  when  the  result  had  been  long  in 
suspense,  just  as  the  searching  glance  of  Napo- 
leon had  detected  a  &ult  in  the  movements  of 


the  enemy,  of  which  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
taking  the  most  prompt  advantage,  a  private  sol- 
dier, covered  with  the  dust  and  the  smoke  of  the 
battle,  sprung  from  the  ranks  and  exclaimed, 
"  Genersd !  send  a  squadron  tkere^  and  the  vic- 
tory is  ours."  "  You  rogue !"  rejoined  Napoleon^ 
"  where  did  you  get  my  secret  1"  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  Austrians  were  flying  in  dismay  before 
the  impetuous  charges  of  the  French  cavalry. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  Napoleon  sent  for 
the  soldier  who  had  displayed  such  military 
genius.  He  was  found  dead  upon  the  field.  A 
bullet  had  pierced  his  brain.  Had  he  lived  he 
would  but  have  added  another  star  to  that  brill- 
iant galaxy,  with  which  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
was  embellished. 

"  Perhaps  in  that  neglected  spot  la  laid, 
A  heart  once  pregnant  with  celeatial  fire, 
Handa  which  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  Uring  lyre.** 

The  night  after  the  battle  of  Bassano,  the 
moon  rose  cloudless  and  brilliant  over  the  san- 
guinary scene.  Napoleon,  who  seldom  exhibited 
any  hilarity  or  even  exhilaration  of  spirits  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  rode,  as  was  his  custom,  over  the 
plain,  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  and,  silent  and  thoughtful,  seemed  lost  in 
painful  reverie.  It  was  midnight.  The  confusion 
and  the  uproar  of  the  battle  had  passed  away, 
and  the  deep  silence  of  the  calm  starlight  night 
was  only  disturbed  by  the  moans  of  the  wounded 
and  the  dying.  Suddenly  a  dog  sprung  from  be- 
neath the  cloak  of  his  dead  master,  and  rushed 
to  Napoleon,  as  if  frantically  imploring  his  aid, 
and  then  rushed  back  figain  to  the  mangled 
corpse,  licking  the  blood  from  the  face  and  the 
hands,  and  howling  most  piteously.  Napoleon 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  affecting  scene,  and 
involuntarily  stopped  his  horse  to  contemplate  it. 
In  relating  the  event,  many  years  afterward,  he 
remarked,  "  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  no  inci- 
dent upon  any  field  of  battle  ever  produced  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  my  feelings.  This 
man,  thought  I,  must  have  had  among  his  com- 
rades friends ;  and  yet  here  he  lies  forsaken  by 
all  except  his  faithful  dog.  What  a  strange  be- 
ing is  man!  How  mysterious  are  his  impres- 
sions !  I  had,  without  emotion,  ordered  battles 
which  had  decided  the  fate  of  armies.  I  had, 
with  tearless  eyes,  beheld  the  execution  of  those 
orders,  in  which  thousands  of  my  countrymen 
were  slain.  And  yet  here  my  sympathies  were 
most  deeply  and  resistlessly  moved  by  the  mourn- 
ful howling  of  a  dog.  Certainly  in  that  moment 
I  should  have  been  unable  to  refuse  any  request 
to  a  suppliant  enemy." 

Austria  was  still  unsubdued.  With  a  perse- 
verance worthy  of  all  admiration,  had  it  been 
exercised  in  a  better  cause,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment still  refused  to  make  peace  with  republican 
France.  The  energies  of  the  empire  were 
aroused  anew  to  raise  a  fourth  army.  England, 
contending  against  France  wherever  her  navy  or 
her  troops  could  penetrate,  was  the  soul  of  this 
warfare.  She  animated  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
and  aided  the  Austrian  armies  with  her  strong 
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co-operation  and  her  gold.  The  people  of  En- 
gland, republican  in  their  tendencies,  and  hating 
the  utter  despotism  of  the  old  monarchy  of  France, 
were  clamorous  for  peace.  But  the  royal  family 
and  the  aristocracy  in  general,  were  extremely 
unwilling  to  come  to  any  amicable  terms  with  a 
nation  which  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  re- 
nouncing  monarchy. 

All  the  resources  of  the  Austrian  government 
were  now  devoted  to  recruiting  and  equipping  a 
new  army.  With  the  wrecks  of  Wurmser's 
troops,  with  detachments  from  the  Rhine,  and 
fresh  levies  from  the  bold  peasants  of  the  Tyrol, 
in  less  than  a  month  an  army  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  was  assembled.  The  enthu- 
siasm throughout  Austria,  in  raising  and  anima- 
ting these  recruits,  was  so  great  that  the  city  of 
Vienna  alone  contributed  four  battalions.  The 
empress,  with  her  own  hand,  embroidered  their 
colors  and  presented  them  to  the  troops.  All 
the  noble  ladies  of  the  realm  devoted  their  smiles 
and  their  aid  to  inspire  the  enterprise.  About 
seventy-five  thousand  men  were  rendezvoused  in 
the  gorges  of  the  northern  Tyrol,  ready  to  press 
down  upon  Napoleon  from  the  north,  while  the 
determined  garrison  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
under  the  brave  Wurmser,  cooped  up  in  Mantua, 
were  ready  to  emerge  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Thus  in  about  three  weeks  another  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  was  ready  to  fall  upon 
Napoleon.  His  situation  now  seemed  absolutely 
desperate.  The  reinforcements  he  had  received 
from  France  had  been  barely  sufiScient  to  repair 
the  losses  sustained  by  disease  and  the  sword. 
He  had  but  thirty  thousand  men.  His  funds 
were  all  exhausted.  His  troops,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant 
blaze  of  victories,  had  been  compelled  to  strain 
every  nerve  of  exertion.    They  were  also  suffer- 


ing the  severest  privations,  and  began  loudly  to 
murmur.  "Why,"  they  exclaimed,  **  do  we  not 
receive  succor  from  France  ?  We  can  not  alone 
contend  against  all  Europe.  We  have  already 
destroyed  three  armies,  and  now  a  fourth,  still 
more  numerous,  is  rising  against  us.  Is  there 
to  be  no  end  to  these  interminable  battles  V 
Napoleon  was  fully  sensible  of  the  peril  of  his 
position,  and  while  he  allowed  his  troops  a  few 
weeks  of  repose,  his  energies  were  strained  to 
their  very  utmost  tension  in  preparing  for  the  all 
but  desperate  encounter  now  before  him.  The 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  alike  re- 
garded his  case  as  nearly  hopeless.  The  Aus* 
trians  had  by  this  time  learned  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  divide  their  forces  in  the  presence  of  so 
vigilant  a  foe.  Marching  down  upon  his  ex- 
hausted band  with  seventy-five  thousand  men  to 
attack  him  in  front,  and  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand veteran  troops,  under  the  brave  Wurmser, 
to  sally  from  the  ramparts  of  Mantua  and  assail 
him  in  the  rear,  it  seemed  to  all  reasonable  cal- 
culation that  the  doom  of  the  French  army  was 
sealed.  Napoleon  in  the  presence  of  his  army 
assumed  an  air  of  most  perfect  confidence,  but 
he  was  fearfully  apprehensive  that,  by  the  power 
of  overwhebning  numbers,  his  army  would  be 
destroyed.  The  appeal  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  wrote  to  the  Directory  for  rein- 
forcements, is  sublime  in  its  dignity  and  its  elo- 
quence. "  All  of  our  superior  ofiicers,  all  of  our 
best  generals,  are  either  dead  or  wounded.  The 
army  of  Italy,  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  is 
exhausted.  The  heroes  of  Millesimo,  of  Lodi, 
of  CastigUone,  of  Bassano,  have  died  for  their 
country,  or  are  in  the  hospitals.  Nothing  is  left 
to  the  army  but  its  glory  and  its  courage.  We 
are  abandoned  at  the  extremity  of  Italy.  The 
brave  men  who  are  left  me  have  no  prospect  but 
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inevitable  death  amidst  changei  fo  continual  and 
with  forces  so  inferior.  Peih^>s  the  hour  of  the 
brave  Augereau,  of  the  intrepid  Massena  is  about 
to  strike.  This  consideration  renders  me  cau- 
tious. I  dare  not  brave  death  when  it  would  so 
certainly  be  the  ruin  of  those  who  have  so  long 
been  the  object  of  my  solicitude.  The  army  has 
done  its  duty.  I  do  mine.  My  conscience  is  at 
ease,  but  my  soul  is  lacerated.  I  never  have  re- 
ceived a  fourth  part  of  the  succors  which  the 
minister  of  war  has  announced  in  his  dispatches. 
My  health  is  so  broken  that  I  can  with  difficulty 
sit  upon  horseback.  The  enemy  can  now  «ount 
our  diminished  ranks.  Nothing  is  left  me  but 
courage.  But  that  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
post  which  I  occupy.    Troops,  or  Italy  is  lost." 

Napoleon  addressed  his  soldiers  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent strain,  endeavoring  to  animate  their  cour- 
age by  concealing  from  them  his  anxieties.  "  We 
have  but  one  more  effi)rt  to  make,"  said  he,  '*and 
Italy  is  our  own.  True,  the  enemy  is  more 
numerous  than  we ;  but  half  his  troops  are  re- 
cruits, who  can  never  stand  before  the  Veterans 
of  France.  When  Alvinzi  is  beaten  Mantua 
must  fall,  and  our  labors  are  at  an  end.  Not 
only  Italy,  but  a  general  peace  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  capture  of  Mantua." 

During  the  three  weeks  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  recruiting  their  army  and  the  French  were 
reposing  around  the  walls  of  Mantua,  Napoleon 
made  the  most  Herculean  exertions  to  strengthen 
his  position  in  Italy,  and  to  disarm  those  states 
which  were  manifesting  hostility  against  him. 
During  this  period  his  labors  as  a  statesman  and 
a  diplomatist  were  even  more  severe  than  his 
toils  as  a  general.  He  allowed  himself  no  stated 
time  for  food  or  repose,  but  day  and  night  de- 
voted himself  incessantly  to  his  work.  Horse 
after  horse  sunk  beneath  him,  in  the  impetuous 
speed  with  which  he  passed  from  place  to  place. 
He  dictated  innumerable  communications  to  the 
Directory,  respecting  treaties  of  peace  with  Rome, 
Naples,  Venice,  Genoa.  He  despised  the  feeble 
Directory,  with  its  shallow  views,  conscious  that 
unless  wiser  counsels  than  they  proposed  should 
prevail,  the  republic  would  be  ruined.  '*So 
long,"  said  he,  "as  your  general  shall  not  be  the 
centre  of  all  influence  in  Italy,  every  thing  will 
go  wrong.  It  would  be  easy  to  accuse  me  of 
ambition,  but  I  am  satiated  with  honor  and  worn 
downVith  care.  Peace  with  Naples  is  indis- 
pensable. You  must  conciliate  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa. The  influence  of  Rome  is  incalculable. 
You  did  wrong  to  break  with  that  power.  We 
must  secure  friends  for  the  Italian  army,  both 
among  kings  and  people.  The  general  in  Italy 
must  be  the  fountain-head  of  negotiation  as  well 
as  of  military  operations."  These  were  bold 
assumptions  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-five. 
But  Napoleon  was  conscious  of  his  power.  He 
now  listened  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
people  of  the  duchy  of  Modena  and  of  the  papal 
states  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and,  in  oonse> 
quence  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena  and  the  Pope,  emancipated  those  states 
and  constituted  them  into  a  united  and  indepen- 


dent Republic.  As  the  whole  territory  included 
under  this  new  government  extended  south  of 
the  Po,  Napoleon  named  it  the  Cispadane  Re- 
public, that  is  the  This  side  of  the  Po  Republic. 
It  contained  about  a  millicm  and  a  half  of  inhab- 
itants, compactly  gathered  in  one  of  the  most 
rich,  and  fertile,  and  beautiful  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  joy  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple, thus  blessed  with  a  free  government,  sur^ 
passed  all  bounds.  Wherever  Napoleon  appeared 
he  was  greeted  with  every  demonstration  of  af- 
fection. He  assembled  at  Modena  a  convention, 
composed  of  lawyers,  landed  proprietors,  and 
merchants  to  organize  the  government.  All 
leaned  upon  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  and  he  guided 
their  counsels  with  the  most  consummate  wis- 
dom. Napoleon's  abhorrence  of  the  anarchy 
which  had  disgraced  the  Jacobin  reign  in  France, 
and  his  reverence  for  law  were  made  very  prom- 
inent on  this  occasion.  "  Never  forget,"  said  he 
in  an  address  to  the  Assembly,  *'  that  laws  are 
mere  nullities  without  the  necessary  force  to 
sustain  them.  Attend  to  your  military  organ- 
ization, which  you  have  the  means  of  placing 
upon  a  respectable  footing.  You  will  then  be 
more  fortunate  than  the  people  of  France.  You 
will  attain  liberty  without  passing  through  the 
ordeal  of  revolution." 

The  Italians  were  an  effeminate  people  and 
quite  unable  to  cope  in  arms  with  the  French  or 
the  Austrians.  Yet  the  new  republic  manifested 
its  zeal  and  attachment  for  its  youthful  founder 
so  strongly,  that  a  detachment  of  Austrians  hav- 
ing made  a  sally  from  Mantua,  they  immediately 
sprang  to  arms,  took  it  prisoner,  and  conducted 
it  in  triumph  to  Napoleon.  When  the  Austrians 
saw  that  Napoleon  was  endeavoring  to  make 
soldiers  of  the  Italians,  they  ridiculed  the  idea, 
saying  that  they  had  tried  the  experiment  in 
vain,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  for  an  Italian 
to  make  a  good  soldier.  **  Notwithstanding  this," 
said  Napoleon,  **I  raised  many  thousands  of 
Italians,  who  fought  with  a  bravery  equal  to  that 
of  the  French,  and  who  did  not  desert  me  even 
in  my  adversity.  What  was  the  cause  1  I  abol- 
ished flogging.  Instead  of  the  lash  I  introduced 
the  stimulus  of  honor.  Whatever  debases  a  man 
can  not  be  serviceable.  What  honor  can  a  man 
possibly  have  who  is  flogged  before  his  comrades. 
When  a  soldier  has  been  debased  by  stripes  he 
cares  little  for  his  own  reputation  or  for  the  honor 
of  his  country.  After  an  action  I  assembled  the 
officers  and  soldiers  and  inquired  who  had  proved 
themselves  heroes.  Such  of  them  as  were  able 
to  read  and  vrrite  I  promoted.  Those  who  were 
not  I  ordered  to  study  five  hours  a  day,  until 
they  had  learned  a  sufficiency,  and  then  promoted 
them.  Thus  I  substituted  honor  and  emulation 
for  terror  and  the  lash." 

He  bound  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany  to  him  by  ties  of  firiendship.  He 
cheered  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  with  the 
hope,  that  as  soon  as  extricated  from  his  present 
embarrassments,  he  would  do  something  for  the 
promotion  of  their  independence.  Thus  with 
the  skill  of  a  veteran  diplomatist  he  raised  around 
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him  friendly  governments,  and  availed  himself 
of  all  the  rerouices  of  politics  to  make  amends 
for  the  inefficiency  of  the  Directory.  Never  was 
a  man  placed  in  a  situation  where  more  delicacy 
of  tact  was  necessary.  The  Republican  party 
in  all  the  Italian  states  were  clamorous  for  the 
support  of  Napoleon,  and  waited  but  his  permis- 
sion to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  Had  the 
slightest  encouragement  been  given  the  whole 
peninsula  would  have  plunged  into  the  horrors 
of  civil  war;  and  the  awful  scenes  which  had 
been  enacted  in  Paris  would  have  been  re-onact- 
ed  in  every  city  in  Italy.  The  aristocratic  party 
would  have  been  roused  to  perfect  desperation, 
and  the  situation  of  Napoleon  would  have  been 
still  more  precarious.  It  required  consummate 
genius  as  a  statesman,  and  moral  courage  of  the 
highest  order,  to  wield  such  opposing  influences. 
But  the  greatness  of  Napoleon  shone  forth  even 
more  brilliantly  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  field. 
The  course  which  he  had  pursued  had  made  him 
extremely  popular  with  the  Italians.  They  re- 
garded him  as  their  countryman.  They  were 
proud  of  his  fame.  He  was  driving  from  their 
territory  the  haughty  Austrians  whom  they  hated. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  despots,  the  fnend  of  the 
people.  Their  own  beautiful  language  was  his 
mother  tongue.  He  was  familiar  with  their 
manners  and  customs,  and  they  felt  flattered  by 
his  high  appreciation  of  their  literature  and  arts. 
Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  these  stormy  scenes, 
also  dispatched  an  armament  from  Leghorn,  to 
wrest  his  native  island  of  Corsica  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  English.  Scott,  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  Napoleon  never  manifested  any  special 
attachment  for  the  obscure  island  of  his  birth, 
beautifully  says,  **  He  was  like  the  young  lion, 
who,  while  he  is  scattering  the  herds  and  de- 
stroying the  hunters,  thinks  little  of  the  forest 
cave  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light.*'  But  at  St. 
Helena  Napoleon  said,  and  few  will  read  his  re- 
marks without  emotion,  **  What  recollections  of 
childhood  crowd  upon  my  memory,  when  my 
thoughts  are  no  longer  occupied  with  political 
subjects,  or  with  the  insults  of  my  jailer  upon 
this  rock.  I  am  carried  back  to  my  first  impres- 
sions of  the  life  of  man.  It  seems  to  me  always 
in  these  moments  of  calm,  that  I  should  have 
been  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  with  an  in- 
come of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  liv- 
ing as  the  fatl^r  of  a  family,  with  my  wife  and 
son,  in  our  old  house  at  Ajaccio.  You,  Mon- 
tholon,  remember  its  beautiful  situation.  You 
have  often  despoiled  it  of  its  finest  bunches  of 
grapes,  when  you  ran  off  with  Pauline  to  satisfy 
your  childish  appetite.  Happy  hours !  The 
natal  soil  has  infinite  charms.  Memory  embel- 
lishes it  with  all  its  attractions,  even  to  the  very 
odor  of  the  ground,  which  one  can  so  realize  to 
the  senses,  as  to  be  able  with  the  eyes  shut,  to 
tell  the  spot  first  trodden  by  the  foot  of  child- 
hood. I  still  remember  with  emotion  the  most 
minute  details  of  a  journey  in  which  I  accom- 
panied Paoli.  More  than  five  hundred  of  us, 
young  persons  of  the  first  families  in  the  island, 
Ibrmed  his  guard  of  honor.     I  felt  proud  of 


walking  by  his  side,  and  he  appeared  to  take 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  me,  with  paternal 
affection,  the  passes  of  our  mountains  which 
had  been  witnesses  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  our 
countrymen  for  independence.  The  impression 
made  upon  me  still  vibrates  in  my  heart.  Come, 
place  your  hand,"  said  he  to  Montholon,  "  upon 
my  bosom !  See  how  it  beats  I"  *'  And  it  was 
true,"  Montholon  remarks,  **  his  heart  ^did  beat 
with  such  rapidity  as  would  have  excited  my 
astonishment,  had  I  not  been  acquainted  with 
his  organization,  and  with  the  kind  of  electric 
comftiotion  which  his  thoughts  communicated 
to  his  whole  being."  "  It  is  like  the  sound  of  a 
church  bell,"  continued  Napoleon.  *'  There  is 
none  upon  this  rock.  I  am  no  longer  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it.  But  the  tones  of  a  bell  never 
fall  upon  my  ear  without  awakening  within  me 
the  emotions  of  childhood.  The  Angelus  bell 
transported  me  back  to  pensive  yet  pleasant 
memories,  when  in  the  midst  of  earnest  thoughts 
and  burdened  with  the  weight  of  an  imperial 
crown,  I  heard  its  first  sounds  under  the  shady 
woods  of  St.  Cloud.  And  often  have  I  been 
supposed  to  have  been  revolving  the  plan  of  a 
campaign  or  digesting  an  imperial  law,  when 
my  thoughts  were  wholly  absorbed  in  dwelling 
upon  the  first  impressions  of  my  youth.  Religion 
is  in  fact  the  dominion  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
hope  of  life,  the  anchor  of  safety,  the  deliver- 
ance firom  evil.  What  a  service  has  Christianity 
rendered  to  humanity !  What  a  power  would 
it  still  have,  did  its  ministers  comprehend  their 
mission." 

Early  in  November  the  Austrians  commenced 
their  march.  The  cold  winds  of  winter  were 
sweeping  through  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  were  white  with 
snow.  But  it  was  impossible  to  postpone  opera- 
tions ;  for  unless  Wumiser  were  immediately  re- 
lieved Mantua  must  fall,  and  with  it  would  fall 
all  hopes  of  Austrian  dominion  in  Italy.  The 
hardy  old  soldier  had  killed  all  his  horses,  and 
salted  them  down  for  provisions ;  but  even  that 
coarse  fare  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  sending  word  to  Alvinzi  that  he 
could  not  possibly  hold  out  more  than  six  weeks 
longer.  Napoleon,  the  moment  he  heard  that 
the  Austrians  were  on  the  move,  hastened  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Verona.  He 
had  stationed  General  Vaubois,  with  twelve 
thousand  men,  a  few  miles  north  of  Trent,  in  a 
narrow  defile  among  the  mountains  to  watch 
the  Austrians,  and  to  arrest  their  first  advances. 
Vaubois  and  his  division,  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, retreated,  and  thus  vastly  magnified  the 
peril  of  the  army.  The  moment  Napoleon  re- 
ceived the  disastrous  intelligence,  he  hastened, 
with  such  troops  as  he  could  collect,  like  the 
sweep  of  the  wind,  to  rally  the  retreating  forces 
and  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  And  here 
he  singularly  displayed  that  thorough  knowledge 
of  human  nature  which  enabled  him  so  effect- 
ually to  control  and  to  inspire  his  army.  Deem- 
ing it  necessary,  in  his  present  peril,  that  every 
man  should  be  a  hero,  and  that  eyery  regiment 
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should  be  nerved  by  the  detennination  to  con- 
quer or  to  die,  he  resolved  to  make  a  severe  ex- 
ample of  those  whose  panic  had  proved  so  nearly 
fatal  to  the  army.  Like  a  whirlwind,  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  he  swept  into  the  camp,  and  order- 
ed immediately  the  troops  to  be  collected  in  a 
circle  around  him.  He  sat  upon  his  horse,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  pale  and  wan,  and 
wasted  features  of  their  young  and  adored  gen- 
eral. With  a  stem  and  saddened  voice  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Soldiers !  I  am  displeased  with  you. 
You  have  evinced  neither  discipline  nor  valor. 
You  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  driven  from 
positions  where  a  handful  of  resolute  men  might 
have  arrested  an  army.  You  are  no  longer 
French  soldiers !  Chief  of  the  staff,  cause  it 
to  be  written  on  their  standards.  They  are  no 
longer  of  the  army  of  Italy" 

The  influence  of  these  words  upon  those  im- 
passioned men,  proud  of  their  renown  and  proud 
of  their  leader,  was  almost  inconceivable.  The 
terrible  rebuke  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. Tears  trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  these 
battered  veterans.  Many  of  them  actually  groan- 
ed aloud  in  their  anguish.  The  laws  of  disci- 
pline could  not  restrain  the  grief  which  burst 
from  their  ranks.  They  broke  their  array,  crowd- 
ed around  the  general,  exclaiming,  **  we  have 
been  misrepresented ;  the  enemy  were  three  to 
our  one  ;  try  us  once  more ;  place  us  in  the  post 
of  danger,  and  see  if  we  do  not  belong 'to  the 
army  of  Italy !"  Napoleon  relented,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  them,  promising  to  afford  them  an 
early  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  reputation. 
In  the  next  battle  he  placed  them  in  the  van. 
Contending  against  fearful  odds  they  accom- 
plished all  that  mortal  valor  could  accomplish, 
rolling  back  upon  the  Austrians  the  tide  of 
victory.  Such  was  the  discipline  of  Napoleon. 
He  needed  no  blood-stained  lash  to  scar  the 
naked  backs  of  his  men.  He  ruled  over  mind. 
His  empire  was  in  the  soul.  "  My  soldiers," 
said  he  "are  my  children."  The  effect  of  this 
rebuke  was  incalculable.  There  was  not  an 
officer  or  a  soldier  in  the  army  who  was  not 
moved  by  it.  It  came  exactly  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, when  it  was  necessary  that  every  man  in 
the  army  should  be  inspired  with  absolute  des- 
perafion  of  valor. 

Alvinzi  sent  a  peasant  across  the  country  to 
carry  dispatches  to  Wurmser  in  the  beleaguered 
city.  The  information  of  approaching  relief  was 
written  upon  very  thin  paper,  in  a  minute  hand, 
and  inclosed  in  a  ball  of  wax,  not  much  larger 
than  a  pea.  The  spy  was  intercepted.  He  was 
seen  to  swallow  the  ball.  The  stomach  was 
compelled  to  surrender  its  trust,  and  Napoleon 
became  acquainted  with  Alvinzi*s  plan  of  opera- 
tion. He  left  ten  thousand  men  around  the 
walls  of  Mantua,  to  continue  the  blockade,  and 
assembled  the  rest  of  his  army,  consbting  only 
of  fifteen  thousand,  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Adige  was  now  swarm- 
ing with  the  Austrian  battalions.  At  night  the 
wide  horizon  seemed  illuminated  with  the  blaze 
of  their  camp  fires.    The  Austrians,  conscious 


of  their  vast  superiority  in  numbers,  were  hast- 
ening to  envelop  the  French.  Already  forty 
thousand  men  were  circling  around  the  little 
band  of  fifteen  thousand  who  were  rallied  under 
the  eagles  of  France.  The  Austrians,  wary  in 
consequence  of  their  past  defeats,  moved  with 
the  utmost  caution,  taking  possession  of  the 
most  commanding  positions.  Napoleon,  ^th 
sleepless  vigilance,  watched  for  some  exposed 
point,  but  in  vain.  The  soldiers  understood  the 
true  posture  of  affairs,  and  began  to  feel  dis- 
heartened, for  their  situation  was  apparently 
desperate.  The  peril  of  the  army  was  so  great, 
that  even  the  sick  and  the  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitals at  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Lodi,  voluntarily  left 
their  beds  and  hastened,  emaciate  with  suffer- 
ing, and  many  of  them  with  their  wounds  still 
bleeding,  to  resume  their  station  in  the  ranks. 
The  soldiers  were  deeply  moved  by  this  affect- 
ing spectacle,  so  indicative  of  their  fearful  peril 
and  of  the  devotion  of  their  comrades  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  army.  Napoleon  resolved  to  give 
battle  immediately,  before  the  Austrians  should 
accumulate  in  still  greater  numbers. 

A  dark,  cold  winter^s  storm  was  deluging  the 
ground  with  rain,  as  Napoleon  roused  his  troops 
from  the  drenched  sods  upon  which  they  were 
slumbering.  The  morning  had  not  yet  dawned 
through  the  surcharged  clouds,  and  the  freezing 
wind,  like  a  tornado,  swept  the  bleak  hills.  It 
was  an  awful  hour  in  which  to  go  forth  to  en- 
counter mutilation  and  death.  The  enterprise 
was  desperate.  Fifteen  thousand  Frenchmen, 
with  frenzied  violence,  were  to  hurl  themselves 
upon  the  serried  ranks  of  forty  thousand  foes. 
The  horrid  carnage  soon  began.  The  roar  of 
the  battle,  the  shout  of  onset,  and  the  shriek  of 
the  dying,  mingled  in  midnight  gloom,  with  the 
appalling  rush  and  wail  of  the  tempest.  The 
ground  was  so  saturated  with  rain  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  French  to  drag  their 
cannon  through  the  miry  ruts.  As  the  dark- 
ness of  night  passed  and  the  dismal  light  of  a 
stormy  day  was  spread  around  them,  the  rain 
changed  to  snow,  and  the  struggling  French 
were  smothered  and  blinded  by  the  storm  of 
sleet  whirled  furiously  into  their  fietces.  Through 
the  livelong  day  this  terrific  battle  of  man  and 
of  the  elements  raged  unabated.  When  night 
came  the  exhausted  soldiers,  drenched  with  rain 
and  benumbed  with  cold,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  blood-stained  snow,  in  the  midst  of  the  dying 
and  of  the  dead.  Neither  party  claimed  the 
victory,  and  neither  acknowledged  defeat.  No 
pen  can  describe,  nor  can  imagination  conceive, 
the  horrors  of  the  dark  and  wailing  night  of 
storm  and  sleet  which  ensued.  Through  the 
long  hours  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  scattered 
over  many  miles  swept  by  the  battle,  blended  in 
mournful  unison  with  the  wailings  of  the  tem- 
pest. Two  thousand  of  Napoleon*s  little  band 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  Austrian  corpses  were  covered  with 
the  winding-sheet  of  snow.  Many  a  blood-stain- 
ed drift  indicated  the  long  and  agonizing  struggle 
of  the  wounded  ere  the  motionlessness  of  death 
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confluramated  the  dreadful  tragedy.  It  is  hard  to 
die  even  in  the  curtained  chambers  of  our  ceiled 
houses,  with  sympathizing  friends  administering 
every  possible  alleviation.  Cold  must  have  been 
those  pillows  of  snow,  and  unspeakably  dreadful 
the  solitude  of  those  death  scenes,  on  the  bleak 
hill  sides  and  in  the  muddy  ravines,  where  thou- 
sands of  the  young,  the  hopeful,  the  sanguine,  in 
horrid  mutilation,  struggled  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  tempestuous  night  in  the  agonies 
of  dissolution.  Many  of  these  young  men  were 
from  the  first  families  in  Austria  and  in  France, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  every  indulgence. 
Far  from  mother,  sister,  brother,  drenched  with 
rain,  covered  with  the  drifting  snow,  alone — 
all  alone  with  the  midnight  darkness  and  the 
storm — ^they  writhed  and  moaned  through  lin- 
gering hours  of  agony. 

The  Austrian  forces  still  were  accumulating, 
and  the  next  day  Napoleon  retired  within  the 
walls  of  Verona.  It  wna  the  first  time  he  had 
seemed  to  retreat  before  his  foes.  His  star 
began  to  wane.  The  soldiers  were  silent  and 
dejected.  An  ignominious  retreat  after  all  their 
victories,  or  a  stUl  more  ignominious  surrender 
to  the  Austrians  appeared  their  only  alterna- 
tive. Night  again  came.  The  storm  had  passed 
away.  The  moon  rose  clear  and  cold  over  the 
frozen  hills.  Suddenly  the  order  was  proclaim- 
ed, in  the  early  darkness,  for  the  whole  army, 
in  silence  and  celerity,  to  be  upon  the  march. 
Qrief  sat  upon  every  countenance.  The  western 
gates  of  the  city,  looking  toward  France  were 
thrown  open.  The  rumbling  of  the  artillery 
wheels,  and  the  sullen  tramp  of  the  dejected  sol- 
diers fell  heavily  upon  the  night  air.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken.  Rapidly  the  army  emerged 
from  the  gates,  crossed  the  river,  and  pressed 
along  the  road  toward  France,  leaving  their  foes 
slumbering  behind  them,  unconscious  of  their 
flight.  The  depression  of  the  soldiers  thus  coo^ 
pelled  at  last,  as  they  supposed,  to  retreat,  was 
extreme.  Suddenly,  and  to  the  perplexity  of  all. 
Napoleon  wheeled  his  columns  into  another  road, 
which  followed  down  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 
No  one  could  imagine  whither  he  was  leading 
them.  He  hastened  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  most  rapid  march,  about  fourteen  miles, 
and,  just  at  midnight,  rterossed  the  stream,  and 
came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army.  Here 
the  soldiers  found  a  vast  morass,  many  miles  in 
extent,  traversed  by  several  narrow  causeways. 
In  these  immense  marshes  superiority  in  num- 
ber was  of  little  avail,  as  the  heads  of  the 
column  only  could  meet.  The  plan  of  Napoleon 
instantly  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  the  intelli- 
gent French  soldiers.  They  appreciated  at  once 
the  advantage  he  had  thus  skillfully  secured  for 
them.  Shouts  of  joy  ran  through  the  ranks. 
Their  previous  dejection  was  succeeded  by  cor- 
responding elation. 

It  was  midnight.  Far  and  wide  along  the 
horizon  blazed  the  fires  of  the  Austrian  camps, 
while  the  French  were  in  perfect  darkness.  Na- 
poleon, emaciate  with  care  and  toil,  and  silent  in 
intensity  of  thought,  as  calm  and  unperturbed  as 


the  clear,  cold,  serene  winter*s  night,  stood  upon 
an  eminence  observing  the  position,  and  estima- 
ting the  strength  of  lUs  foes.  He  had  but  thir- 
teen thousand  troops.  Forty  thousand  Austrians, 
crowding  the  hill  sides  with  their  vast  array, 
were  manoeuvring  to  envelop  and  to  crush  him. 
But  now  indescribable  enthusiasm  animated  the 
French  army.  They  no  longer  doubted  of  suc- 
cess. Every  man  felt  confident  that  the  Little 
Corporal  was  leading  them  again  to  a  glorious 
victory. 

In  the  centre  of  these  wide  spreading  morasses 
was  the  village  of  Areola,  approach^  only  by 
narrow  dykes  and  protected  by  a  stream,  crossed 
by  a  small  wooden  bridge.  A  strong  division  of 
the  Austrian  army  was  stationed  here.  It  was 
of  the  first  importance  that  this  position  should 
be  taken  from  the  enemy.  Before  the  break  of 
day  the  solid  columns  of  Napoleon  were  moving 
along  the  narrow  passages,  and  the  fierce  strife 
commenced.  The  soldiers,  with  loud  shouts, 
rushed  upon  the  bridge.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
head  of  the  column  was  swept  away  by  a  vol- 
canic burst  of  fire.  Napoleon  sprung  from  his 
horse,  seized  a  standard,  and  shouted,  **€k>n- 
quefors  of  Lodi,  follow  your  general!*'  He 
rushed  at  the  head  of  the  column,  leading  his 
impetuous  troops  through  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
balls  and  bullets,  till  he  arrived  at  the  centre  of 
the  bridge.  Hero  the  tempest  of  fire  was  so 
dreadftil  that  all  were  thrown  into  confbsion. 
Clouds  of  smoke  enveloped  the  bridge  in  ahnoet 
midnight  darkness.  The  soldiers  recoiled,  and 
trampling  over  the  dead  and  dying,  in  wild  dis- 
order retreated.  The  tall  grenadiers  seized  the 
fragile  and  wasted  form  of  Napoleon  in  their 
arms  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  and  regardless 
of  their  own  danger,  dragged  him  from  the  mouth 
of  this  terrible  littery.  But  in  the  tumult  they 
were  forced  over  the  dyke,  and  Napoleon  was 
plunged  into  the  morass  and  was  left  almost 
smothered  in  the  mire.  The  Austrians  were 
already  between  Napoleon  and  his  column,  when 
the  anxious  soldiers  perceived,  in  the  midst  of 
the  darkness  and  the  tumult,  that  theb  beloved 
chief  was  missing.  The  wild  cry  arose,  "  For- 
ward to  save  your  general."  Every  heart  thrilled 
at  this  cry.  The  whole  column  instantly  turned, 
and  regardless  of  death,  inspired  by  love  for  their 
general,  rushed  impetuously,  irresistibly  upon 
the  bridge.  Napoleon  was  extricated  and  Areola 
was  taken. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  Alvinzi  per- 
ceived that  Verona  was  evacuated,  and  in  aston- 
ishment he  heard  the  thunder  of  Napoleon's  guns 
reverberating  over  the  marshes  which  surrourded 
Areola.  He  feared  the  genius  of  his  adversary, 
and  his  whole  army  was  immediately  in  motion. 
All  day  long  the  battle  raged  on  those  narrow 
causeways,  the  heads  of  the  columns  rushing 
against  each  other  with  indescribable  fUry,  and 
the  dead  and  the  dying  filling  the  morass.  The 
terrible  rebuke  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
the  division  of  Vaubois  still  rung  in  the  ears 
of  the  French  troops,  and  every  officer  and 
every  man  resolved  to  prove  tha^  belonged  to 
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the  anny  of  Italy.  Said  Augereau,  as  he  rushed 
into  the  mouth  of  a  perfect  volcano  of  flame  and 
fire,  **  Napoleon  may  break  my  sword  over  my 
dead  body,  but  he  shall  never  cashier  ffi«  in  the 
presence  of  my  troops."  N^ioleon  was  every 
where,  exposed  to  every  danger,  now  struggling 
through  the  dead  and  the  dying  on  foot,  heading 
the  impetuous  charge ;  now  galloping  over  the 
dykes,  with  the  balls  from  the  Austrian  batteries 
plowing  the  ground  around  him.  Wherever  his 
voice  was  heard,  and  his  eye  fell,  tenfold  enthu- 
siasm inspired  his  men.  Lannes,  though  severely 
wounded,  had  hastened  from  the  hospital  at  Milan, 
to  aid  the  army  in  this  terrible  emergence.  He 
received  three  wounds  in  endeavoring  to  protect 
Napoleon,  atid  never  left  his  side  till  the  battle 
was  closed.  Muiron,  another  of  those  gallant 
spirits,  bound  to  Napoleon  by  those  mysterious 
ties  of  affection  which  this  strange  man  inspired, 
seeing  a  bomb  shell  about  to  explode,  threw  him- 
self between  it  and  Napoleon,  saving  the  life  of 
his  beloved  general  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own. 
The  darkness  of  night  separated  the  combatants 
for  a  few  hours,  but  before  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing the  murderous  assault  was  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued with  unabated  violence  through  the  whole 
ensuing  day.  The  French  veterans  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  hurled  the  Austrians  with  pro- 
digious slaughter  into  the  marsh.  Another  night 
came  and  went.  The  gray  light  of  another  cold 
winter*8  morning  appeared  faintly  in  the  east, 
when  the  soldiers  sprang  again  from  their  freez- 
ing, marshy  beds,  and  in  the  dense  clouds  of 
vapor  and  of  smoke  which  had  settled  down 
over  the  morass,  with  the  fury  of  blood-hounds 
rushed  again  to  the  assault.  In  the  midst  of 
this  terrible  conflict  a  cannon-ball  fearfully  man- 
gled the  horse  upon  which  Napoleon  was  riding. 


The  powerful  animal,  frantic  with  pain  and  tex^ 
ror,  became  perfectly  unmanageable.  Seizing 
the  bit  in  his  teeth,  he  rushed  through  the  storm 
of  bullets  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  Austrian 
ranks.  He  then,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  plunged 
into  the  morass  and  expired.  Napoleon  was  left 
struggling  in  the  swamp  up  to  lids  neck  in  the 
mire.  Being  perfectly  helpless,  he  was  expects 
ing  every  moment  either  to  sink  and  disappear 
in  that  inglorious  grave,  or  that  some  Austrian 
dragoon  would  sabre  his  head  from  his  body  or 
with  a  bullet  pierce  his  Inrain.  Enveloped  in 
clouds  of  smoke,  in  the  midst  of  the  dismay  and 
the  uproar  of  the  terrific  scene,  he  chanced  to 
evade  observation,  until  his  own  troops,  regard- 
less of  every  peril,  forced  their  way  to  his  rescue. 
N^3oleon  escaped  with  but  a  few  slight  wounds. 
Through  the  long  day,  the  tide  of  war  continued 
to  ebb  and  to  flow  upon  these  narrow  dykes. 
Napoleon  now  carefully  counted  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  and  estimated  the  amount  of  the 
slain.  Computing  thus  that  the  enemy  did  not 
outnumber  bmn  by  more  than  a  third,  he  resolved 
to  march  out  into  the  open  plain  for  a  decisive 
conflict.  He  relied  upon  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  confidence  of  his  own  troops  and  the  dejec- 
tion with  which  he  knew  that  the  Austrians 
were  oppressed.  In  these  impassable  morasses 
it  was  impossible  to  operate  with  the  cavalry. 
Three  days  of  this  terrible  conflict  had  now 
passed.  In  the  horrible  carnage  of  these  days 
Napoleon  had  lost  8000  men,  and  he  estimated 
that  the  Austrians  could  not  have  lost  less,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  than  20,000. 
Both  armies  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  those 
hours  of  dejection  and  lassitude  had  ensued  in 
which  every  one  wished  that  the  battle  was  at 
an  end. 
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It  was  midnight.  Napoleon,  sleepless  and 
fasting,  seemed  insensible  to  exhaustion  either 
of  body  or  of  mind.  He  galloped  along  the  dykes 
from  post  to  post,  with  his  whole  soul  engrossed 
with  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  the  conflict. 
Now  he  checked  his  horse  to  speak  in  tones  of 
consolation  to  a  wounded  soldier,  and  again  by 
a  few  words  of  kind  encouragement  animated  an 
exhausted  sentinel.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  whole  army,  with  the  ranks  sadly  thinned, 
was  again  roused  and  ranged  in  battle  array.  It 
was  a  cold,  damp  morning,  and  the  weary  and 
half-famished  soldiers  shivered  in  their  lines.  A 
dense,  oppressive  fog  covered  the  flooded  marsh 
and  added  to  the  gloom  of  the  night.  Napoleon 
ordered  fifty  of  the  guards  to  struggle  with  their 
horses  through  the  swamp,  and  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  With  incredible 
difliculty  most  of  them  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing this  object.  Each  dragoon  had  a  trumpet. 
Napoleon  commenced  a  furious  attack  along  the 
whole  Austrian  front.  When  the  fire  was  the 
hottest,  at  an  appointed  signal,  the  mounted 
guards  sounded  with  their  trumpets  loudly  the 
charge,  and  with  perfect  desperation  plunged 
into  the  ranks  of  Uie  enemy.  The  Austrians, 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night,  sup- 
posing that  Murat,*  with  his  whole  body  of  caval- 
ry, was  thundering  down  upon  their  rear,  in  dis- 
may broke  and  fled.  With  demoniacal  energy 
the  French  troops  pursued  the  victory,  and  be- 
fore that  day's  sun  went  down,  the  proud  army 
of  Alvinzi,  now  utterly  routed,  and  having  lost 
nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  marking  its  path 
with  a  trail  of  blood,  was  retreating  into  the 
mountains  of  Austria.  Napoleon,  with  stream- 
ing banners  and  exultant  music,  marched  tri- 
umphantly back  into  Verona,  by  the  eastern 
gates,  directly  opposite  those  from  which,  three 
days  before,  he  had  emerged.  He  was  received 
by  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
and  astonishment.  Even  the  enemies  of  Na- 
poleon so  greatly  admired  the  heroism  and  the 
genius  of  this  wonderful  achievement,  that  they 
added  their  applause  to  that  of  his  friends.  This 
was  the  fourth  Austrian  army  which  Napoleon 
had  overthrown  in  less  than  eight  months,  and 
each  of  them  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as 
his  own.  In  Napoleon's  dispatches  to  the  Di- 
rectory, as  usual,  silent  concerning  himself,  and 
magnanimously  attributing  the  victory  to  the 
heroism  of  the  troops,  he  says,  "  Never  was  a 
field  of  battle  more  valiantly  disputed  than  the 
conflict  at  Areola.  I  have  scarcely  any  generals 
left.  Their  bravery  and  their  patriotic  enthusiasm 
are  without  example." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  cares  he  found  time 
to  write  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  widow  of  the 
brave  Muiron.     **  You,"  he  writes,  "  have  lost  a 

*  Joachim  Murat,  subsequently  married  Caroline,  the 
youngest  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  became  Marshal  of 
France,  and  finally  King  of  Sicily.  After  the  All  of  Na- 
poleon he  lost  his  throne,  and  was  shot,  by  command 
of  the  King  of  Naples.  "  Murat,*'  said  Napoleon,  "  was 
one  or  the  most  brilliant  men  I  ever  saw  upon  a  field  of 
battle.  It  was  really  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  see  him 
heading  the  cavalry  in  a  charge." 


husband  who  was  dear  to  you ;  and  I  am  bereft 
of  a  friend  to  whom  I  have  been  long  and  sincere- 
ly attached.  But  our  country  has  suflfered  more 
tlian  us  both,  in  being  deprived  of  an  oflicer  so 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for  his  talents  and 
his  dauntless  bravery.  If  it  lies  within  the  scope 
of  my  ability  to  yield  assistance  to  yourself,  or 
your  infant,  I  beseech  you  to  reckon  upon  my 
utmost  exertions."  It  is  affecting  to  record  that 
in  a  few  weeks  the  woe-stricken  widow  gave 
birth  to  a  lifeless  babe,  and  she  and  her  little  one 
sank  into  an  untimely  grave  together.  The  woes 
of  war  extend  far  and  wide  beyond  the  blood- 
stained field  of  battle.  Twenty  thousand  men 
perished  around  the  marshes  of  Areola.  And 
after  the  thunders  of  the  strife  had  ceased,  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying  were  hushed  in  death,  in 
twenty  thousand  distant  homes,  far  away  on  the 
plains  of  France,  or  in  the  peaceful  glens  of 
Austria,  the  agony  of  that  field  of  blood  was  re- 
newed, as  the  ti(hngs  reached  them,  and  a  wail 
burst  forth  from  crushed  knd  lacerated  hearts, 
which  might  almost  have  drowned  the  loar  of 
that  deadly  strife. 

How  Napoleon  could  have  found  time  in  the 
midst  of  such  terrific  scenes  for  the  delicate  at- 
tentions of  friendship,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
Yet  to  a* stranger  he  wrote,  announcing  the 
death  of  a  nephew,  in  the  following  affecting 
terms :  **  He  fell  with  glory  and  in  ihe  face  of 
the  enemy,  without  suffering  a  moment  of  pain. 
Where  is  the  man  who  would  not  envy  such  a 
death  ?  Who  would  not  gladly  accept  the  choice 
of  thus  escaping  from  the  vicissitudes  of  an  un- 
satisfying world.  Who  has  not  often  regretted 
that  he  has  not  been  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
calumny,  the  envy,  and  all  the  odious  passions 
which  seem  the  almost  exclusive  directors  of  the 
conduct  of  mankind."  It  was  in  this  pensive 
strain  that  Napoleon  wrote,  when  a  young  man 
of  twenty-six,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  which  mortal  man  had 
ever  achieved. 

The  moment  the  Austrians  broke  and  fled, 
while  the  thunders  of  the  pursuing  cannonade 
were  reverberating  over  the  plains.  Napoleon 
seized  a  pen  and  wrote  to  his  faithful  Josephine, 
with  that  impetuous  energy,  in  which  **  sentences 
were  crowded  into  words,  and  words  into  letters." 
The  courier  was  dispatched,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  with  the  following  lines,  which  Josephine 
with  no  little  difficulty  deciphered.  She  deemed 
them  worth  the  study.  "  My  adored  Josephine ! 
at  length  I  live  again.  Death  is  no  longer  before 
me,  and  glory  and  honor  are  still  in  my  breast. 
The  enemy  is  beaten.  Soon  Mantua  will  be 
ours.  Then  thy  husband  will  fold  thee  in  his 
arms,  and  give  thee  a  thousand  proofs  of  his 
ardent  affection.  I  am  a  little  fatigued.  I  have 
received  letters  fifom  Eugene  and  Hortense.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  children.  Adieu,  my  adorable 
Josephine.  Think  of  me  often.  Should  your 
heart  grow  cold  toward  me,  you  will  be  indeed 
cruel  and  unjust.  But  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
always  continue  my  faithful  friend  as  I  shall  ever 
continue  your  fond  lover.    Death  alone  can  break 
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the  union  which  love,  sentiment,  and  sympathy 
have  formed.  Let  me  have  news  of  your  health. 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  kisses.'* 

A  vein  of  superstition  pervaded  the  mind  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  He  felt  that  he  was  the  child 
of  destiny — that  he  was  led  by  an  arm  more  pow- 
erful than  his  own,  and  that  an  unseen  guide  was 
conducting  him  along  his  perilous  and  bewildering 
pathway.  He  regarded  life  as  of  little  value,  and 
contemplated  death  without  any  dread.  "  I  am," 
said  he,  "  the  creature  of  circumstances.  I  do 
but  go  where  events  point  out  the  way.  I  do 
not  give  myself  any  uneasiness  about  death. 
When  a  man's  time  is  come,  he  must  go." 
*'  Are  you  a  Predestinariani"  inquired  O'Meara. 
**  As  much  so,"  Napoleon  replied,  **a8  the  Turics 
are.  I  have  been  always  so.  When  destiny 
wills,  it  must  be  obeyed.  I  will  relate  an  exam- 
ple. At  the  siege  of  Toulon  I  observed  an  officer 
very  careful  of  himself,  instead  of  exhibiting  an 
example  of  courage  to  animate  his  men.  *  Mr. 
Officer,'  said  I,  *come  out  and  observe  the  effect 
of  your  shot.  You  know  not  whether  your  guns 
are  well  pointed  or  not.'  Very  reluctantly  he 
came  outside  of  the  parapet,  to  the  place  where 
I  was  standing.  Wishing  to  expose  as  little  of 
his  body  as  possible,  he  stooped  down,  and  par- 
tially sheltered  himself  behind  the  parapet,  and 
looked  under  my  arm.  Just  then  a  shot  came 
close  to  me,  and  low  down,  which  knocked  him 
to  pieces.  Now,  if  this  man  had  stood  upright, 
he  would  have  been  safe  as  the  ball  would  have 
passed  between  us  without  hurting  either." 
Maria  Louisa,  upon  her  marriage  with  Napoleon, 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  no  sentinels 
slept  at  the  door  of  his  chamber ;  that  the  doors 
even  were  not  locked ;  and  that  there  were  no 
guns  or  pistols  in  the  room  where  they  slept. 
''  Why,"  said  she,  **you  do  not  take  half  so  many 
precautions  as  my  father  does."  **  I  am  too  much 
of  a  fatalist,"  he  replied,  "to  take  any  precautions 
against  assassination."  O'Meara,  at  St.  Helena, 
at  one  time  urged  him  to  take  some  medicine. 
He  declined,  and  calmly  raising  his  eyes  to  heav- 
en, said,  **  That  which  is  written  is  written.  Our 
days  are  numbered  "  Strange  and  inconsistent 
as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  form  which  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination  assumes  in  the  human  mind, 
which  arouses  one  to  an  intensity  of  exertion 
which  nothing  else  could  inspire.  Napoleon 
felt  that  he  was  destined  to  the  most  exalted 
achievements.  Therefore  he  consecrated  him- 
self through  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  sleepless- 
ness to  the  most  Herculean  exertions  that  he 
might  work  out  his  destiny.  This  sentiment 
which  inspired  Napoleon  as  a  phOosopher,  ani- 
mated Calvin  as  a  Christian.  Instead  of  cutting 
the  sinews  of  exertion,  as  many  persons  would 
suppose  it  must,  it  did  but  strain  those  sinews  to 
their  utmost  tension. 

Napoleon  had  obtained,  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, an  exquisite  miniature  of  Josephine.  This, 
in  his  romantic  attachment,  he  had  suspended  by 
a  ribbon  about  his  neck,  and  the  cheek  of  Jose- 
phine ever  rested  upon  the  pulsations  of  his  heart. 
Though  Eving  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exciting 


tumults  earth  has  ever  witnessed,  his  pensive  and 
reflective  mind  was  solitary  and  alone.  The 
miniature  of  Josephine  was  his  companion,  and 
often  during  the  ntarch,  and  in  the  midnight  biv- 
ouac, he  gazed  upon  it  most  fbndly.  **  By  what 
art  is  it,"  he  once  passionately  wrote,  *'  that  you, 
my  sweet  love,  have  been  able  to  captivate  all  my 
faculties,  and  to  concentrate  in  yourself  my  moral 
existence  1  It  is  a  magic  influence  which  will 
terminate  only  with  my  life.  My  adorable  wife ! 
I  know  not  what  fate  awaits  me,  but  if  it  keep 
me  much  longer  firom  you,  it  will  be  insupporta- 
ble. There  was  a  time  when  I  was  proud  of  my 
courage.  When  contemplating  the  various  evils 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  I  could  fix  my  eyes 
steadfastly  upon  every  conceivable  calamity,  with- 
out alarm  or  dread.  But  now  the  idea  that  Jose- 
phine may  be  ill,  and,  above  all,  the  cruel  thought 
that  she  may  love  me  less,  withers  my  soul,  and 
leaves  me  not  even  the  courage  of  despair.  For- 
merly I  said  to  myself,  Man  can  not  hurt  him 
who  can  die  without  regret.  But  now  to  die 
without  being  loved  by  Josephine  is  torment. 
My  incomparable  companion !  thou  whom  fate 
has  destined  to  make,  along  with  me,  the  painful 
journey  of  life,  the  day  on  which  I  shall  cease  to 
possess  thy  heart  will  be  to  me  the  day  of  utter 
desolation."  On  one  occasion  the  glass  covering 
the  miniature  was  found  to  be  broken.  Napoleon 
considered  the  accident  a  fearful  omen  of  calamity 
to  the  beloved  original.  He  was  so  oppressed 
with  this  presentiment,  that  a  courier  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  bring  him  tidings  from 
Josephine. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Napoleon  should  thus 
have  won,  in  the  heart  of  Josephine  the  most 
enthusiastic  love.  **  He  is,"  said  she,  **  the  most 
fascinating  of  men."  Said  the  Duchess  of 
Abrantes,  "  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  charm 
of  Napoleon's  countenance  when  he  smiled.  His 
soul  was  upon  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes."  **  I 
never,"  said  the  Emperor  Alexander,  "  loved  any 
man  as  I  did  that  man."  Says  the  Duke  of  Vi- 
cenza,  **I  have  known  nearly  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  the  prestot  day — all  our  illustrious  con- 
temporaries. I  have  lived  with  several  of  those 
great  historical  characters  on  a  footing  quite  dis- 
tinct from  my  diplomatic  duties.  I  have  had 
every  opportunity  of  comparing  and  judging. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  Napoleon  and  any  other  man.  They 
who  say  otherwise  did  not  know  him."  Says 
Duroc,  *'  Napoleon  is  endowed  with  a  variety  of 
faculties,  any  one  of  which  would  suffice  to  dis- 
tinguish a  man  from  the  multitude.  He  is  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age.  He  is  a  statesman 
who  directs  the  whole  business  of  the  country, 
and  superintends  every  branch  of  the  service. 
He  is  a  sovereign  whose  ministers  are  merely  his 
clerks.  And  yet  this  Coiossus  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions can  descend  to  the  most  trivial  details 
of  private  life.  He  can  regulate  the  expenditure 
of  his  household  as  he  regulates  the  finances  of 
the  empire." 

Notwithstanding  Napoleon  had  now  destroyed 
four  Austrian  armies,  die  imperial  court  was  still 
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untubdued,  and  still  pertinacioiiily  refused  to 
make  peace  with  repoUicaii  France.  Hercu- 
lean eflbrts  were  immediately  made  to  organise 
a  fifth  army  to  ouirch  again  upon  Napoleon. 
These  exciting  scenes  kept  all  Italy  in  a  state  of 
extreme  fermentation.  Every  day  the  separation 
between  the  aristocratic  and  the  republican  party 
became  more  marked  and  rancorous.  Austria 
and  England  exerted  all  their  arts  of  diplomacy 
to  rouse  the  aristocratic  governments  of  Rinne, 
Venice,  and  Naples  to  assail  Napoleon  in  the 
rear,  and  thus  to  crush  that  spirit  of  republican 
liberty  so  rapidly  spreading  through  Italy,  and 
which  threatened  the  speedy  overthrow  of  all 
^eir  thrones.  Napoleon,  in  self-defense,  was 
compelled  to  call  to  his  aid  the  sympathies  of  the 
republican  party,  and  to  encourage  their  ardent 
aspirations  for  free  government 

And  here  again  the  candid  mind  is  compelled 
to  pause,  and  almost  to  yield  its  assent  to  that 
doctrine  of  destiny  which  had  obtained  so  strong 
a  bold  upon  the  mind  of  Napoleon.  How  could 
it  be  expected  that  those  monarchs,  with  their 
thrones,  their  wealth,  their  pride,  their  power, 
their  education,  their  habits,  should  have  sub- 
missively relinquished  their  exalted  inheritance, 
and  have  made  an  unconditional  surrender  to 
triumphant  democracy.  Kings,  nobles,  priests, 
and  all  the  millions  whose  rank  and  property 
were  suspended  upon  the  perpetuity  of  Uiose  old 
monarchies,  could,  by  no  possibility  have  been 
led  to  such  a  measure.  Unquestionably  many 
were  convinced  that  the  interests  of  humanity 
demanded  the  support  of  the  established  govern- 
ments. They  had  witnessed  the  accomplish- 
ments of  democracy  in  France-Hi  frenxied  mob 
sacking  the  palace,  dragging  the  wyi  £unily, 
through  every  conceivable  insult,  to  dungeons 
and  a  bloody  death,  burning  the  chateaus  df  the 
nobles,  bruising  with  gory  clubs  upon  the  pave- 
ments, the  most  veneiible  in  rank  and  the  most 
austere  in  virtue,  dancing  in  brutal  orgies  around 
the  dissevered  heads  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
lovely  ladies  of  the  reafan,  and  dragging  their  dis- 
membered limbs  in  derision  through  ^e  streets. 
Priests  crowded  the  churches,  pra3ring  to  €k>d  to 
save  them  from  the  horrors  of  democracy.  Ma- 
trons and  maidens  trembled  in  their  chambers  as 
they  vrrought  with  their  own  hands  the  banners 
of  royalty,  and  with  moistened  eyes  and  palpita^ 
ting  hearts  they  presented  than  to  their  de- 
fenders. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  could  republican 
France  tamely  succumb  to  her  proud  and  aristo- 
cratic enemies.  "  Kings,"  said  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  "  should  no  more  regard  the 
murmurs  of  the  people  than  does  the  moon  the 
barking  of  dogs.'*  How  could  the  triumphant 
minions  of  France,  who  had  just  overthrown  this 
intolerable  despotism,  and  whose  hearts  were 
glowing  with  aspirations  for  libeity  and  equal 
rights,  yield  without  a  struggle  all  they  had  at- 
tained at  such  an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and 
misery.  They  turned  their  eyes  hopefully  to  the 
United  States,  where  our  own  Washington  and 
their  own  La  Fayette  had  fought,  side  by  side. 


and  had  established  libeity  glorioosly ;  and  they 
could  not  again  voluntarily  place  their  necks  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  kingly  dominaticm.  Deepotisra 
engenders  ignorance  and  cruelty ;  and  deqiotism 
did  but  reap  the  awfiil  harvest  of  blood  and  woe, 
of  which,  during  countless  ages  of  oppression,  it 
had  been  scattering  broadcast  the  seed. 

The  enfranchised  pe<^le  could  not  allow  the 
allied  monarchs  of  Europe  to  rear  again,  upon 
the  soil  of  republican  France,  and  in  the  midst 
of  thirty  millions  of  freemen,  an  execrated  and 
banished  dyxusty.  This  was  not  a  warfiure  of 
republican  angels  against  aristocratic  fiends,  or  of 
refined,  benevolent,  intellectual  loyalists  against 
rancorous,  reckless,  vulgar  Jacobins.  It  was  a 
warfitfe  of  frail  and  erring  man  against  his  £tU  , 
low — many,  both  monarchists  and  republicans, 
perhaps  animated  by  motives  as  corrupt  as  can 
influence  the  human  heart.  But  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  there  wwe  others  <m  each  side,  who 
were  influenced  by  considerations  as  pure  as  can 
glow  in  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Napoleon  rec- 
ognized and  respected  these  verities.  While  he 
had  no  scruples  respecting  his  own  duty  to  de- 
fend his  country  ftom  the  assaults  of  the  allied 
kings,  he  candidly  respected  his  opponents.  Can- 
didly he  said,  "  Had  I  been  surrounded  by  the 
influences  which  have  surrounded  these  gentle- 
men, I  should  doubtless  have  been  fighting  be- 
neath their  banners."  There  is  probably  not  a 
reader  of  these  pages,  who,  had  he  been  an  En- 
glish or  an  Austrian  noble,  would  not  have  fought 
those  battles  of  the  monardiy,  upon  which  his 
fortune,  his  power,  and  his  raiik  were  suspended. 
And  there  probably  is  not  a  noble  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Thames,  who,  had 
be  been  a  young  lawyer,  merchant,  or  artisan, 
with  all  hii  prospects  in  life  depending  upon  his 
own  merit  and  exertions,  would  not  have  strained 
every  nerve  to  hew  down  these  bulwarks  of  ex- 
clusive privilege,  which  the  pride  and  oppression 
of  ages  had  reared.  Such  is  man  ;  and  such  his 
meluichoiy  lot.  We  would  not  detract  firom  the 
vridcedness  of  these  wars,  deluging  Europe  with 
blood  and  woe.  3ut  God  alone  can  award  the 
guilt.  We  would  not  conceal  that  all  our  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  repubUcans  struggling  for 
their  unquestionable  rights.  But  we  may  also 
refrain  fiom  casting  unmerited  obloquy  upon 
those,  who  were  likewise  struggling  for  every 
thing  dear  to  them  in  life. 

The  Directory,  trembling  in  view  of  the  vasi 
renown  Napoleon  was  acquiring,  and  not  at  all 
relishing  the  idea  of  having  the  direction  of 
afiairs  thus  unceremoniously  taken  from  their 
hands,  sent  Oen.  Clarke,  as  an  envoy,  to  Na- 
poleon's head-quarters,  to  conduct  negotiations 
vrith  the  Austrians.  Napoleon  received  him 
with  great  external  courtesy,  but  that  there 
might  be  no  embarrassing  misunderstanding  be- 
tween them,  infomied  him  in  so  many  words,  *'  If 
you  come  here  to  obey  me,  I  shall  always  see 
you  with  pleasure ;  if  not,  the  sooner  you  return 
to  those  who  sent  you  the  better."  The  proud 
envoy  yielded  at  once  to  the  master-mind,  and  so 
completely  was  he  brought  under  the  influ^ice 
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^  its  ■trange  fafloinaticm,  that  he  became  a  meet 
enthoaiastic  admirer  of  Nj4>oleon,  and  wrote  to 
the  Directory,  *'  It  is  indiapensable  that  the  Gen- 
eral-in-chief  shoald  conduct  all  the  diplomatic 
operations  in  Italy.*' 

While  Alvinzi  bad  been  preparing  his  over^ 
whelming  host  to  crush  Napoleon,  the  Pope  also, 
in  secret  alliance,  had  been  collecting  his  r»> 
sources  to  attack  the  conunon  foe.  It  was  an 
act  of  treachery.  Napoleon  called  Mattel  from 
his  fastings  and  penance  in  the  convent,  and 
commissioned  him  to  go  and  say  to  the  Pope : 
**Rome  desires  war.  It  shall  have  war.  But 
first  I  owe  it  to  humanity  to  make  a  final  effort 
to  recall  the  Pope  to  reason.  My  army  is  strong. 
I  have  but  to  ^dU  it  and  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  is  destroyed.  Still  France  permits  me 
to  Ibten  to  words  of  peace.  War,  so  cruel  for 
all,  has  terrible  results  for  the  vanquished.  I 
am  anxious  to  close  this  struggle  by  peace.  War 
has  for  me  now  neither  danger  nor  glory.''  The 
Pope,  however,  believing  that  Austria  would  still 
crush  Napoleon,  met  these  menaces  with  defi- 
ance. Napoleon,  conscious  that  he  could  not 
then  march  upon  Rome,  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  prepare  for  the  onset  of  the  Austrians,  while 
he  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  enemies  in  the 
south.  Some  he  overawed.  Others,-  by  a  change 
of  government,  he  transformed  into  fast  friends. 
Four  weeks  passed  rapidly  away,  and  another  vast 
Austrian  army  was  crowing  down  from  the  north 
with  gigantic  steps  to  relieve  Mantua,  now  in  the 
last  stage  of  starvation.  Wurmser  had  succeeded 
in  sending  a  spy  through  the  French  lines,  con- 
veying the  message  to  Alvinzi,  that  unless  relieved 
he  could  not  possibly  hold  out  many  days  longer. 

Josephine  had  now  come,  at  Napoleon's  re- 
quest, to  reside  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
that  she  might  be  near  her  husband.  Napoleon 
had  received  her  with  the  most  tender  affection, 
and  hb  exhausted  frame  was  re-invigorated  by 
her  soothing  cares.  He  had  no  tendencies  to 
gallantry,  which  provoked  Madame  de  Stael  once 
to  remark  to  him,  "  It  is  reported  that  you  are 
not  very  partial  to  the  ladies."  **  I  am  very  fond 
of  my  wife,  Madame,"  was  his  laconic  reply. 
Napoleon  had  not  a  high  appreciation  of  the  fe- 
male character  in  general,  and  yet  he  highly  val- 
ued the  humanising  and  refining  influence  of 
polished  female  society.  **The  English,"  said 
he,  **  appear  to  prefer  the  bottle  to  the  society  of 
their  ladies ;  as  is  exemplified  by  dismissing  the 
ladies  from  the  table,  and  remaining  for  hours  to 
drink  and  intoxicate  themselves.  Were  I  in  En- 
gland I  should  certainly  leave  the  table  with  the 
ladies.  You  do  not  treat  them  with  sufficient 
regard.  If  your  object  is  to  converse  instead  of 
to  drink,  why  not  allow  them  to  be  present. 
Surely  conversation  is  never  so  lively  or  so  witty 
as  when  ladies  take  a  part  in  it.  Were  I  an  En- 
glishwoman I  should  feel  very  discontented  at 
being  turned  out  by  the  men,  to  wait  for  two  or 
three  hours  while  they  were  guzxling  their  wine. 
In  France  society  is  nothing  unless  ladies  are 
present.  They  are  the  life  of  conversation."  At 
one  time  Josephine  was  defending  her  sex  from 
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some  remarks  which  he  had  made  re^>ecting 
their  frivolty  and  insincerity.  "Ah!  my  dear 
Josephine,"  he  replied,  **they  are  all  nothing 
compared  with  you." 

Notwithstanding  the  boundless  wealth  at  Na> 
poleon'e  disposal,  when  Josephine  arrived  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army,  he  Uved  in  a  very  sim- 
ple and  frugal  manner.  Though  many  of  his 
generals  were  rolling  in  voluptuousness^  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  no  ostentation  in  dress  or 
equipage.  The  only  relaxation  he  sought  was 
to  spend  an  occasional  hour  in  the  society  of 
Josephine.  In  the  midst  of  the  movements  of 
these  formidable  armies,  and  just  before  a  deci- 
sive battle,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  take 
her  departure  to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  As 
she  was  bidding  her  husband  adieu,  a  cart  passed 
by,  loaded  with  the  mutilated  forms  of  the  wound- 
ed. The  awfiil  spectacle,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  terrible  peril  of  her  husband  moved  her 
tender  feelings.  She  threw  herself  upon  his 
neck  and  wept  most  bitteriy.  Napoleon  fondly 
encircled  her  in  his  arms,  and  said,  **  Wurmser 
shall  pay  deariy  for  those  tears  which  he  causes 
thee  to  shed."  Napoleon's  appearance  at  this 
time  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  His  cheeks 
were  pallid  and  wan.  He  was  as  thin  as  a  skele- 
ton. His  bright  and  burning  eye  alone  indicated 
that  the  fire  of  his  soul  was  unextinguished. 
The  glowing  energies  of  his  mind  sustained  his 
emaciated  and  exhausted  body.  The  soldiers 
took  pleasure  in  contrasting  Us  mighty  genius 
and  his  worid-wide  renown,  with  his  effeminate 
stature  and  his  wasted  and  enfeebled  frame. 

In  allusion  to  the  wonderful  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  Napoleon  retained  in  the  midst  of  all 
harassmenta,  disasters,  and  perils,  he  remarked, 
"  Nature  seems  to  have  calculated  that  I  should 
endure  great  reverses.  She  has  given  me  a  mind 
of  marble.  Thunder  can  not  ruffle  it.  The  shaft 
merely  glides  along." 

Early  in  January  Alvinzi  descended  toward 
Mantua,  from  the  mountains  of  Austria.  It  was 
the  fifUi  army  which  the  Imperial  Couit  had  sent 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Republicans.  The 
Tyrol  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Napo- 
leon, to  prevent  the  peasants  from  rising  in 
guerrilla  bands,  issued  a  decree  that  every  Ty- 
rolese  taken  in  arms  should  be  shot  as  a  brig- 
and. Alvinzi  replied,  that  for  every  peasant  shot 
he  would  hang  a  French  prisoner  of  war.  Na- 
poleon rejoined,  that  for  every  French  prisoner 
thus  slain  he  would  gibbet  an  Austrian  officer, 
commencing  with  Alvinzi's  own  nephew,  who 
was  in  his  hands.  A  little  reflection  taught  both 
generals  that  it  was  not  best  to  add  to  the  in- 
evitable horrors  of  war  by  the  execution  of  these 
sanguinary  threats.  With  the  utmost  vigilance 
Napoleon,  with  his  army  gathered  around  him  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mantua,  was  watching  the  move- 
ments of  his  formidable  enemy,  uncertain  respect- 
ing his  line  of  march,  or  upon  what  points  the 
terrible  onset  was  to  fall. 

The  12th  of  January,  1797,  was  a  dark,  stormy 
winter's  day.  The  sleet,  swept  by  the  gale  over 
the  bleak  mountains,  covered  the  earth  with  an 
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icy  mantle.  The  swollen  streamB,  clogged  with 
ice,  roared  through  the  ravines.  As  the  sun  went 
down  a  clear  belt  of  cloudless  sky  appeared  brill- 
iant in  the  west.  The  storm  passed  away.  The 
cold  north  wind  blew  furiously,  and  the  stars 
with  unwonted  lustre,  adorned  the  wintry  night. 
As  the  twilight  was  fading  a  courier  galloped 
into  the  camp  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Aus- 
trians  had  made  their  appearance  in  vast  num- 
bers upon  the  plains  of  Rivoli,  and  that  they  were 
attacking  with  great  fury  the  advanced  post  of 
the  French  stationed  there.  At  the  same  time 
another  courier  arrived  informing  him  that  a 
powerful  division  of  the  Austrian  army  was  mov- 
ing in  another  direction  to  carry  relief  to  Mantua. 
It  was  a  fearful  dilemma.  Should  Napoleon  wait 
for  the  junction  of  these  two  armies  to  assail  him 
in  front,  while  the  garrison  in  Mantua,  emerging 
from  the  walls  should  attack  him  in  the  rear,  his 
situation  would  be  hopeless.  Should  he  march  to 
attack  one  army,  he  must  leave  the  road  open  for 
the  other  to  enter  Mantua  with  reinforcements 
and  relief  But  Napoleon  lost  not  one  moment  in 
deliberation.  Instinctively  he  decided  upon  the 
only  course  to  be  pursued.  **  The  French,!'  said 
the  Austrians,  **do  not  march;  they  fly."  With 
a  rapidity  of  movement  which  seems  almost  mi- 
raculous, before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Na- 
poleon, with  thirty  thousand  men,  stood  upon  the 
snow-clad  heights  overlooking  the  encampment 
of  his  sleeping  foes.  It  was  a  sublime  and  an 
appalling  spectacle  which  burst  upon  his  view. 
For  miles  and  miles  the  watch-fires  of  the  mighty 
host  filled  the  extended  plain.  The  night  was 
clear,  cold,  and  beautiful.  Gloomy  firs  and  pines 
frowned  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  silvered 
by  the  rays  of  an  unclouded  moon.  The  keen 
eye  of  Napoleon  instantly  detected  that  there 
were  filly  Uiousand  men,  in  five  divisions  of  ten 
thousand  each,  whom  he,  with  thirty  thousand 
was  to  encounter  upon  that  plain.  He  also  cor- 
rectly judged,  from  the  position  of  the  divisions, 
that  the  artillery  had  not  arrived*  and  resolved 
upon  an  immediate  attack.  At  four  o*clock  in 
the  morning,  the  Austrians  were  roused  from 
their  slumbers  by  the  rush  of  Napoleon*s  batal- 
llons  and  by  the  thunders  of  his  artillery.  The 
day  of  Rivoli !  It  was  a  long,  long  day  of  blood 
and  woe.  The  tide  of  victory  ebbed  and  flowed. 
Again  and  again  Napoleon  seemed  ruined.  Night 
came,  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  again  tri- 
umphed. The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  The  Austrians,  in  wild 
terror,  were  flying  before  the  impetuous  charges 
of  the  French  cavalry ;  while  from  every  emi- 
nence cannon-balls  were  plunged  into  the  dense 
ranks  of  the  fugitives.  The  genius  of  this  stem 
warrior  never  appeared  more  terrible  than  in  the 
unsparing  energy  with  which  he  rained  down  his 
blows  upon  a  defeated  army.  Napoleon  had 
three  horses  shot  under  him  during  the  day. 
"  The  Austrians,"  said  he,  "  manosuvred  admir- 
ably, and  failed  only  because  they  are  incapable 
of  calculating  the  value  of  minutes." 

An  event  occurred  in  the  very  hottest  of  the 
battle  which   singularly  illustrates  Napoleon's 


wonderful  presence  of  mind.  The  Austrians  had 
completely  enveloped  him,  cutting  off  his  retreat, 
and  attacking  him  in  front,  flanks,  and  rear;  the 
destruction  of  the  army  seemed  inevitable.  Na- 
poleon, to  gain  time,  instantly  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Alvinzi,  proposing  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  half  an  hour,  to  attend  to  some  propositions 
to  be  made  in  consequence  of  dispatches  just  re- 
ceived from  Paris.  The  Austrian  general  fell 
into  the  snare.  The  roar  of  battle  ceased,  and 
the  blood-stained  combatants  rested  upon  their 
guns.  Junot  repaired  to  the  Austrian  head-quar- 
ters, and  kept  Alvinzi  busy  for  half  an  hour  in 
discussing  the  terms  of  accommodation.  In  the 
mean  time  Napoleon  had  re-arranged  his  army 
to  repel  these  numerous  attacks.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  no  terms  could  be  agreed  upon,  and 
immediately  the  murderous  onset  was  renewed. 

The  scene  displayed  at  the  close  of  this  battle 
was  awful  in  the  extreme.  The  fugitive  army, 
horse,  foot,  cannon,  baggage-wagons,  and  am- 
munition-carts struggled  along  in  inextricable 
confusion  through  the  narrow  passes,  while  a 
plunging  fire  fitmi  the  French  batteries  produced 
frightful  havoc  in  the  crowd.  The  occasional 
explosion  of  an  ammunition-wagon  under  this 
terrific  fire,  opened  in  the  dense  mass  a  gap  like 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  scattering  far  and  wide 
over  the  field  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  dead. 
The  battle  of  Rivoli  Napoleon  ever  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  battles  he  ever  fought, 
and  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  he  ever  won. 
Leaving  a  few  troops  to  pursue  and  harass 
the  fugitives,  Napoleon,  that  very  night,  with 
the  mass  of  his  army,  turned  to  arrest  the  Aus- 
trian division  of  twenty  thousand  men  under 
Provera,  hastening  to  the  reinforcement  of 
Mantua.  He  had  already  marched  all  of  one 
night,  and  fought  all  of  the  ensuing  day.  He 
allowed  his  utterly  exhausted  troops  a  few  hours 
for  sleep,  but  closed  not  his  own  eyes.  He  still 
considered  the  peril  of  his  army  so  great  as  to 
demand  the  utmost  vigilance.  So  intense  was 
his  solicitude,  that  he  passed  the  hours  of  the 
night,  while  the  rest  were  sleeping,  in  walking 
about  the  outposts.  At  one  of  them  he  found  a 
sentinel,  utterly  worn  down  by  fatigue,  asleep  at 
the  root  of  a  tree.  Without  awaking  him.  Na- 
poleon took  his  gun  and  performed  a  sentinel's 
duty  in  his  place  for  half  an  hour.  At  last  the 
poor  man,  starting  from  his  slumbers,  over- 
whelmed with  consternation,  perceived  the  coun- 
tenance and  the  occupation  of  his  general.  He 
knew  that  death  was  the  penalty  for  such  a 
crime,  and  he  fell  speechless  upon  his  knees. 
**  My  brave  friend,"  said  Napoleon  kindly,  "here 
is  your  musket.  You  have  marched  long  and 
fought  hard,  and  your  sleep  is  excusable.  But 
a  moment's  inattention  at  the  present  time  mig&t 
ruin  the  army.  I  happened  to  be  awake,  and 
have  held  your  post  for  you.  Yon  will  be  more 
careful  another  time."  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  deeds  as  these,  continually  repeated  at  the 
camp-fires  of  the  soldiers,  should  have  inspired 
them  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
their  commander-in-chief 
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The  hour  of  midnight  had  hardly  passed  before 
the  whole  army  was  again  in  motion.  The  dawn 
of  the  morning  found  them  pressing  on  with  all 
possible  speed,  hopuig  to  arrive  at  Mantua  before 
the  Austrian  force  should  have  elTected  an  en- 
trance into  the  beleaguered  city.  All  the  day 
long  they  hurried  on  their  way,  and  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  con- 
flict around  the  ramparts  of  Mantua.  Provera 
was  attacking  the  French  in  their  intrenchments 
upon  one  side.  '  The  brave  old  Wurmser  was 
marching  from  the  city  to  attack  them  upon  the 
other.  An  hour  might  have  settled  the  unequal 
conflict.  Suddenly  Napoleon,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  foe.  Provera's 
band  was  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  whirl- 
wind. Wurmser  and  his  half-starved  men  were 
driven  back  to  their  fortress  and  their  prison. 
Thus  terminated  this  signal  campaign  of  three 
daySf  during  which  the  Austrians  lost  twenty- 
flve  thousand  prisoners,  twenty-five  standards, 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  six  thousand  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Austrian  army  was 
again  destroyed,  and  the  French  remained  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  Italy.  Such  achievements 
filled  the  world  with  astonishment.  Military  men 
of  all  lands  have  regarded  these  brilliant  opera- 
tions of  Napoleon  as  the  most  extraordinary 
which  history  has  recorded. 

Wurmser's  situation  was  now  hopeless,  and 
no  resource  was  left  him  but  to  capitulate.  One 
half  of  his  once  numerous  garrison  .were  in  the 
hospital.  The  horses  which  had  been  killed  and 
salted  down  were  all  consumed.  Famine  was  now 
staring  the  garrison  in  the  face.  Wurmser  sent 
an  aid-de-camp  to  the  tent  of  Semirier  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  capitulation.  Napoleon  was  sit- 
ting in  a  comer  of  the  tent  unobserved,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak.    The  aid,  with  the  artifice  usual  on 


such  occasions,  expatiated  on  the  powerful  means 
of  resistance  Wurmser  still  enjoyed,  and  the  large 
stores  of  provisions  still  in  the  magazines.  Na- 
poleon, without  making  himself  known,  listened 
to  the  conversation,  taking  no  part  in  it.  At  last 
he  approached  the  table,  silently  took  the  paper 
containing  Wurmser's  propositions,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  aid,  wrote  upon  the  margin 
his  answer  to  all  the  terms  suggested.  **  There," 
said  he,  **are  the  conditions  which  I  grant  to 
your  marshal.  If  he  had  provisions  but  for  a 
fortnight  and  could  talk*  of  surrender,  he  would 
not  deserve  an  honorable  capitulation.  As  he 
sends  you,  he  must  be  reduced  to  extremity.  I 
respect  his  age,  his  valor,  his  misfortunes.  Car- 
ry to  him  the  terms  which  I  grant.  Whether  he 
leaves  the  place  to-morrow,  in  a  month,  or  in  six 
months  he  shall  have  neither  better  nor  wone 
conditions.  He  may  stay  as  long  as  his  sense 
of  honor  demands." 

The  aid  now  perceived  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Napoleon.  Glancing  his  eye  over 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  he  was  surprised  at  the 
liberality  of  the  victor,  and  seeing  that  dissimu- 
lation was  of  no  further  avail,  he  confessed  that 
Wurmser  had  provisions  but  for  three  days.  The 
brave  old  marshal  was  deeply  moved  with  grati- 
tude in  acknowledging  the  generosity  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  his  young  adversary.  Wurm- 
ser was  entirely  in  his  power,  and  must  have 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Yet  Napoleon,  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  his  foe,  allowed  him  to 
march  out  of  the  place  with  all  his  staflf,  and  to 
retire  unmolested  to  Austria.  He  even  granted 
him  two  hundred  hone  and  five  hundred  men,  to 
be  chosen  by  himself,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  render  his  departure  less  humiliating.  Wurm- 
ser most  gratefully  accepted  this  magnanimous 
offer,  and  to  prove  his  gratitude  informed  Napo- 
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leon  of  a  plan  laid  in  the  Papal  States  for  poison- 
ing him,  and  this  undoubtedly  saved  his  life. 
The  remainder  of  the  garrison,  twenty  thousand 
strong,  surrendered  their  arms,  and  were  retained 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Fifteen  standards,  a  bridge 
equipage,  and  above  five  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Austrian  army, 
emaciate,  humiliated,  and  dejected,  defiled  from 
the  gates  of  Mantua  to  throw  down  their  arms  at 
the  feet  of  the  triumphant  Republicans.  But  on 
this  occasion  also,  Napoleon  displayed  that  mag- 
nanimity and  delicacy  of  mind,  which  accorded 
so  well  with  the  heroism  of  his  character  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  achicTements.  Few  young  men, 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  at  the  termii^ation  of  so 
terrific  a  campaign,  would  have  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  veteran  Aus- 
trian marshal  and  his  proud  array  pass  vanquished 
before  him.  But  on  the  morning  of  that  day  Na- 
poleon mounted  his  horse,  and  heading  a  division 
of  his  army,  disappeared  from  the  ground,  and 
marched  for  the  Papal  States.  He  left  Semirier 
to  receive  the  sword  of  Wurmser.  He  would 
not  add  to  the  mortification  of  the  vanquished 
general,  by  being  present  in  the  hour  of  his  hu- 
miliation. Delieacy  so  rare  and  so  noble  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  Europe.  This  mag- 
nanimous and  dignified  conduct  extorted  reluct- 
ant admiration  even  from  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  young  Republican  general. 

The  Directory,  unable  to  appreciate  such  no- 
bility of  spirit,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  liberal 
terms  which  had  been  granted  Wurmser.  Na- 
poleon treated  their  remonstrances  with  scorn, 
and  simply  replied,  **  I  have  granted  the  Aus- 
trian general  such  terms  as,  in  my  judgment, 
were  due  to  a  brave  and  honorable  enemy,  and 
to  the  dignity  of  the  French  Republic.'* 

The  Austrians  were  now  driven  out  of  Italy. 
Napoleon  commenced  the  campaign  with  thirty 
thousand  men.  He  received,  during  the  progress 
of  these  destructive  battles,  twenty  thousand  re- 
cruits. Thus,  in  ten  months.  Napoleon,  with 
fifty-five  thousand  men,  had  conquered  five  ar- 
mies, under  veteran  generals,  and  composed  of 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  highly  disci- 
plined Austrian  troops.  He  had  taken  one  hun- 
dred thousand  prisoners,  and  killed  and  wounded 
thirty-five  thousand  men.  These  were  great 
victories,  and  **a  great  victory,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  "  is  the  most  awful  thing  in  the 
world  excepting  a  great  defeat." 

Napoleon  now  prepared  to  march  boldly  upon 
Vienna  itself,  and  to  compel  the  emperor,  in  his 
own  palace,  to  make  peace  with  insulted  France. 
Such  an  idea  he  had  not  conceived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign ;  circumstances, 
however,  or  as  Napoleon  would  say,  kU  destiny 
led  him  on.  But  first  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
aside  to  humble  the  Pope,  who  had  been  threat- 
ening Napoleon's  rear  with  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  but  who  was  now  in  utter  consternation  in 
view  of  the  ho|»eless  defeat  of  the  Austrians. 
Napoleon  issued  the  following  proclamation : 
*  The  Frenoli  amiy  is  about  to  enter  the  Pope's 


territories.  It  will  protect  religion  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  French  soldier  carries  in  one  hand  the 
bayonet,  as  the  guarantee  of  victory;  in  the 
other  the  olive  branch,  a  symbol  of  peace,  and  a 
pledge  of  protection.  Woe  to  those  who  shall 
provoke  the  vengeance  of  this  army.  To  the  in- 
habitants of  every  town  and  village  peace,  pro- 
tection, and  security  are  ofiTered."  All  the  spirit- 
ual machinery  of  the  Papal  Church  had  been  pot 
into  requisition  to  rouse  the  people  to  frenzy. 
The  tocsin  had  been  tolled  in  every  village,  forty 
hours'  prayers  offered,  indulgences  promised,  and 
even  miracles  employed  to  inspire  the  populace 
with  delirious  energy.  Napoleon  took  with  him 
but  four  thousand  five  hundred  French  soldiers, 
aided  by  four  thousand  Italian  recruits.  He  first 
encountered  the  enemy,  seven  thousand  strong, 
under  Cardinal  Busca,  intrenched  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Senio.  It  was  in  the  evening  twilight  of 
a  pleasant  spring  day,  when  the  French  ap- 
proached the  river.  The  ecclesiastic,  but  litUe 
accustomed  to  the  weapons  of  secular  warfare, 
sent  a  flag  of  truce,  who  very  pompously  pre- 
sented himself  before  Napoleon,  and  declared,  in 
the  name  of  the  cardinal-in-chief,  that  if  the 
French  continued  to  advance  he  should  certainly 
fire  upon  them.  The  terrible  menace  was  re- 
ported through  the  French  lines,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  perfect  peals  of  merriment.  Napo- 
leon replied  that  he  should  be  extremely  sony  to 
expose  himself  to  the  cardinal's  fire,  and  that 
therefore,  as  the  army  was  very  much  fatigued, 
with  the  cardinal's  leave  it  would  take  up  its 
quarters  for  the  night.  In  the  darkness  a  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army  was  sent  across  the 
stream,  by  a  ford,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Papal  troops,  and  in  the  morning  the  bloody  con- 
flict of  an  hour  left  nearly  every  man  dead  upon 
the  field,  or  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
Pressing  rapidly  on,  the  French  arrived  the  same 
day  at  Faenza.  The  gates  were  shut,  the  ram- 
parts manned  with  cannon,  and  the  multitude,  in 
fanatical  enthusiasm,  exasperated  the  French 
soldiers  with  every  species  of  insulting  defiance. 
The  gates  were  instantly  battered  down,  and  the 
French  rushed  into  the  city.  They  loudly  clam- 
ored for  permission  to  pillage.  '"The  case,"  said 
they,  "  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pavia."  "  No !" 
replied  Napoleon,  **at  Pavia  the  people,  after 
having  taken  an  oath  of  obedience,  revolted,  and 
attempted  to  murder  our  soldiers  who  were  their 
guests.  These  people  are  deceived,  and  must 
be  subdued  by  kindness.'*  All  the  prisoners 
taken  here,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Senio,  were 
assembled  in  a  large  garden  of  one  of  the  con- 
vents of  Faenza.  Napoleon  had  been  represent* 
ed  to  them  as  a  monster  of  atheism,  cruelty,  and 
crime.  They  were  in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  te^ 
ror,  not  doubting  that  they  were  gathered  there 
to  be  shot  Upon  the  approach  of  Napoleon  they 
fell  upon  their  knees,  with  loud  cries  for  mercy. 
He  addressed  them  in  Italian,  and  in  those  tones 
of  kindness  which  seemed  to  have  a  magic  power 
over  the  human  heart.  *'  I  am  the  friend,"  said 
he,  "  of  all  the  people  of  Italy.  I  come  among 
vou  for  your  good.    You  are  all  free.    Return 
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to  the  bosom  of  your  families,  and  tell  them  that 
the  French  are  the  friends  of  religion  and  of 
order,  and  of  all  the  poor  and  the  oppressed." 
From  the  garden  he  went  to  the  refectory  of  the 
convent,  where  the  captured  ofiScers  were  assem- 
bled. Familiarly  he  conversed  with  them  a  long 
time,  as  with  friends  and  equals.  He  explained 
to  them  his  motives  and  his  wishes ;  spoke  of  the 
liberty  of  Italy,  of  the  abuses  of  the  pontifical 
government,  of  its  gross  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  of  the  blood  which  must  be  vain- 
ly expended  in  the  attempt  to  resist  such  a  vic- 
torious and  well-disciplined  army  as  he  had  at 
his  disposal.  He  gave  them  all  permission  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  simply  requested 
them,  as  the  price  of  his  clemency,  to  make 
known  to  the  conununity  the  sentiments  with 
which  he  was  animated.  These  men  now  be- 
came as  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  Na- 
poleon as  they  had  previously  been  exasperated 
against  him.  They  dispersed  through  the  cities 
and  villages  of  Italy,  never  weary  in  eulogizing 
the  magnanimity  of  their  conqueror.  He  soon 
met  another  army  of  the  Romans  at  Ancona. 
He  cautiously  surrounded  them,  and  took  them 
all  prisoners  without  hurting  a  man,  and  then, 
by  a  few  of  his  convincing  words,  sent  them 
through  the  country  as  missionaries  proclaiming 
his  clemency,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Republican  army.  An- 
cona was  so  situated  as  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  the  Adriatic.  Its  harbor, 
however,  was  in  such  a  neglected  condition,  that 
not  even  a  frigate  could  enter.  He  immediately 
decided  what  ought  to  be  done  to  fortify  the 
place  and  to  improve  the  port.  The  great  works 
which  he  consequently  afterward  executed  at 
Anoona,  will  remain  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his 
foresight  and  genius.  The  largest  three-decker 
can  now  ride  in  its  harbor  with  perfect  safety. 

At  Loretto  there  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  the  Church  represented  as  of  celestial  ori- 
gin, and  which,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
populace,  seemed  miraculously  to  shed  tears  in 
view  of  the  perils  of  the  Papacy.  Napoleon  sent 
for  the  sacred  image,  exposed  the  deception  \)y 
which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  string 
of  glass  beads,  tears  appeared  to  flow,  and  im- 
prisoned the  priests  for  deluding  the  people  with 
trickery  which  tended  to  bring  all  religion  into 
contempt.  ^^ 

The  Papcd  States  were  full  of  the  exiled  French 
priests.  The  Directory  enjoined  it  upon  Napo- 
leon to  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  These 
unhappy  men  were  in  a  state  of  despair.  Long 
inured  to  Jacobin  fury  they  supposed  that  death 
was  now  their  inevitable  doom.  One  of  the  fra- 
ternity, weary  of  years  of  exile  and  frantic  in 
view  of  his  supposed  impending  fate,  presented 
himself  to  Napoleon,  announced  himself  as  an 
emigrant  priest,  and  implored  that  his  doom  of 
death  might  be  immediately  executed.  The  be- 
wildered man  thought  it  the  delirium  of  a  dream 
when  Napoleon,  addressing  him  in  terms  of 
courtesy  and  of  heartfelt  sjrmpathy,  assured  him 
that  he  and  all  his  friends  should  be  protected 


from  harm.  He  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining 
it  upon  the  army  to  regard  these  unfortunate 
men  as  countrymen  and  as  brothers,  and  to  treat 
them  with  all  possible  kindness.  The  versatile 
troops  instantly  imbibed  the  humane  spirit  of 
their  beloved  chief.  This  led  to  a  number  of 
very  affecting  scenes.  Many  of  the  soldiers  rec- 
ognized their  former  pastors,  and  these  unhap- 
py exiles,  long  accustomed  to  scorn  and  insult, 
wept  with  gratitude  in  being  again  addressed  in 
terms  of  respect  and  affection.  Napoleon  was 
censured  for  this  clemency.  *'  How  is  it  possi- 
ble," he  wrote  to  the  Directory,  "not  to  pity 
these  unhappy  men  1  They  weep  on  seeing  us.'* 
The  French  emigrant  priests  were  quite  a  bur- 
den upon  the  convents  in  Italy,  where  they  had 
taken  refuge,  and  the  Italian  priests  were  quite 
ready,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  army,  to 
drive  them  away,  on  the  pretext  that  by  harbor- 
ing the  emigrants  they  should  draw  down  upon 
themselves  the  vengeance  of  the  Republican 
army.  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  commanding 
the  convents  to  receive  them,  and  to  fumbh 
them  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port and  comfort.  In  that  most  singular  vein 
of  latent  humor  which  pervaded  his  nature,  he 
enjoined  that  the  French  priests  should  make 
remuneration  for  this  hospitality  in  prayers  and 
masses,  at  the  regular  market  price.  He  found 
the  Jews  in  Ancona  suffering  under  the  most 
intolerable  oppression,  and  immediately  relieved 
them  from  all  their  disabilities. 

The  court  of  Naples,  hoping  to  intimidate  Na- 
poleon from  advancing  upon  the  holy  city,  and 
not  venturing  openly  to  draw  the  sword  against 
him,  sent  a  minister  to  his  camp,  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a  spy.  This  envoy.  Prince  Pigiiatelli, 
assuming  an  air  of  great  mystery  and  confidential 
kindness,  showed  Napoleon  a  letter  from  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  proposing  to  send  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  to  protect  the  Pontiff.  **  I 
thank  you,"  said  Napoleon,  "  for  this  proof  of 
your  confidence,  and  will  repay  you  in  the  same 
way."  Opening  the  portfolio  of  papers  relating 
to  Naples,  he  exhibited  to  him  a  copy  of  a  dis- 
patch, in  which  the  contemplated  movement  was 
not  only  anticipated,  but  provision  made,  in  case 
it  should  be  attempted,  for  marching  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  to  take  possession  of 
the  capital,  and  compel  the  royal  family  to  seek 
refuge  in  Sicily.  An  extraordinary  courier  was 
dispatched  in  the  night  to  inform  the  Queen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  insinuation  had  been 
received.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Nea- 
politan interference. 

Napoleon  was  now  within  three  days*  march 
of  Rome.  Consternation  reigned  in  the  Vatican. 
Embassadors  were  hastily  sent  to  Napoleon*s 
head-quarters  at  Tolentino,  to  implore  the  clem- 
ency of  the  conqueror.  The  horses  were  already 
harnessed  to  the  state  carriages,  and  Pope  Pius 
the  Sixth  was  just  descending  the  stairs  for 
flight,  when  a  messenger  ahivcd  from  Napoleon 
informing  the  Pope  that  he  need  apprehend  no 
personal  violence,  that  Napoleon  was  contending 
only  for  peace.    The  Directory,  exaspefated  by 
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the  unrelenting  hostility  and  the  treachery  of  the 
Pope,  enjoined  it  upon  Napoleon  to  enter  into 
no  negotiations  with  him,  but  immediately  to 
ileprive  him  of  all  temporal  power.  Napoleon, 
however,  understood  fanatical  human  nature  too 
well  to  attempt  such  a  revolution.  Disregarding 
the  wishes  of  the  government  at  home,  he  treat- 
ed the  Pope  with  that  gentlemanly  deference 
and  respect  which  was  due  to  his  exalted  rank, 
as  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual  prince.  The  treaty 
of  Tol^ntino  was  soon  concluded.  Its  simple 
terms  were  peace  with  France,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Cispadane  Republic,  and  a  renewed 
promise  that  the  stipulations  of  the  preceding 
armistice  should  be  faithfully  performed.  Even 
the  Pope  could  not  refrain  from  expressions  of 
gratitude  in  view  of  the  moderation  of  his  victor. 
Napoleon  insisted  for  a  long  time  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  inquisition.  But  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  the  Pope,  who  most  earnestly  en- 
treated that  it  might  not  be  suppressed,  assuring 
Napoleon  that  it  no  longer  was  what  it  had  been, 
but  that  it  was  now  rather  a  tribunal  of  police 
than  of  religious  opinion,  Napoleon  desisted  from 
pressing  the  article.  All  this  was  achieved  in 
nine  days.  Napoleon  now  returned  to  Mantua, 
and  prepared  for  his  bold  march  upon  Vienna. 

Notwithstanding  the  singular  moderation  dis- 
played by  Napoleon  in  these  victories,  the  most 
atrocious  libels  respecting  his  conduct  were  cir- 
culated by  his  foes  throughout  Europe.  To  ex- 
asperate the  Catholics  he  was  reported  to  have 
seized  the  venerable  Pope  by  his  gray  hairs,  and 
thus  to  have  dragged  him  about  the  room.  One 
day  Napoleon  was  reading  one  of  these  virulent 
libels,  describing  him  as  a  perfect  monster  of 
licentiousness,  blood-thirstiness,  and  crime.  At 
times  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  again  laugh- 
ed heartily,  but  did  not  betray  the  least  sign  of 
anger.  To  one  who  expressed  surprise  at  this, 
he  said,  "  It  is  the  truth  only  which  gives  of- 
fense. Every  body  knows  that  I  was  not  by 
nature  inclined  to  debauchery,  and  moreover  the 
multiplicity  of  my  aflfairs  allowed  me  no  time  for 
such  vices.  Still  persons  will  be  found  who  will 
believe  these  things.  But  how  can  that  be  help- 
ed 1  If  it  should  enter  any  one's  head  to  put  in 
print  that  I  had  grown  hairy  and  walked  on  four 
paws,  there  are  people  who  would  believe  it,  and 
who  would  say  that  God  had  punished  me  as  he 
did  Nebuchadnezzar.  And  what  could  I  dot 
There  is  no  remedy  in  such  cases." 


THE  STORY  OF  REYNARD  THE  FOX.* 

ABOUT  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  when  the 
woods  were  in  their  lustyhood  and  gallantry, 
when  every  tree  was  clothed  in  the  green  and 
white  livery  of  glorious  leaves  and  sweet-smell- 
ing blossoms,  when  the  earth  was  covered  with 
her  fairest  mantle  of  flowers,  and  the  sweet  birds 
entertained  the  groves  with  the  delight  of  their 
harmonious  songs,  the  Lion,  the  Royal  King 
of  Beasts,  made  solemn  proclamation  that  all 

*  The  Story  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  in  prose  and  in  rhyme, 
has  fbr  centuries  been  the  flirorite  popnlar  tale  in  Europe. 
We  can  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  it  was  not  told  in 


quadrupeds  whatsoever  should  attend  his  court, 
and  celebrate  this  great  festival. 

Now  when  the  King  had  assembled  all  his 
subjects  together,  there  was  no  one  absent  save 
Re3rnard  the  Fox,  against  whom  many  grievous 
accusations  were  laid.  First  came  Isegrim  the 
Wolf,  with  all  his  family  and  kindred,  who, 
standing  before  the  King,  complained  loudly 
how  that  Reynard  had  ill-treated  his  wife  ano 
children.  Then  there  came  a  little  hound  named 
Curtsie,  who  accused  the  fox  of  having  stolen 
his  pudding  in  the  extreme  cold  winter-time, 
when  he  was  nigh  dying  of  starvation.  But 
scarcely  had  the  hound  finished  his  tale,  when, 
with  a  fiery  countenance,  in  sprang  Tibert  the 
Cat,  and  accused  Curtsie  of  having  stolen  this 
pudding  from  himself,  and  declared  that  Reynard 
had  righteously  taken  it  away. 

Then  rose  the  Panther:  **Do  you  imagine, 
Tibert,'*  quoth  he,  "  that  Re3rnard  ought  not  to 
be  complained  of  1  The  whole  world  knows  that 
he  is  a  murderer,  a  vagabond,  and  a  thief 

Then  quoth  Grimbard  the  Badger,  Reynard's 
nephew :  **  It  is  a  common  proverb.  Malice  never 
spake  well :  what  can  you  say  against  my  kins- 
man the  fox  1  All  these  complaints  seem  to  me 
to  be  either  absurd  or  false.  Mine  uncle  is  a 
gentleman,  and  can  not  endure  falsehood.  I 
affirm  that  he  liveth  as  a  recluse ;  he  chastiseth 
his  body,  and  weareth  a  shirt  of  hair-cloth.  It 
is  above  a  year  since  he  hath  eaten  any  fiesh ; 
he  hath  forsaken  his  castle  Malepardus,  and 
abandoned  all  his  wealth ;  he  lives  only  upon 
alms  and  good  men's  charities,  doing  infinite 
penance  for  his  sins ;  so  that  he  has  become  pale 
and  lean  with  praying  and  fasting.'* 

WTiile  Grimbard  was  still  speaking,  there  came 
down  the  hill  Chanticleer  the  Cock,  and  with 
him  two  hens,  who  brought  with  them  on  a  bier 
their  dead  sister  Copple,  who  had  just  been  mur- 
dered by  Reynard.  Chanticleer  smote  piteously 
his  feathers,  and,  kneeling  before  the  King,  spake 
in  this  manner : 

**  Most  merciful  and  my  great  Lord  the  King, 
vouchsafe,  I  beseech  you,  to  hear  our  complaint, 

every  dialect  spoken  by  the  Teutonic  race.  "  Among  the 
people,"  says  Carlyle,  "  it  was  long  a  honse-book,  and 
universal  best-companion;  it  has  been  lectured  on  in 
universities,  quoted  in  imperial  council-halls ;  it  lay  on 
the  toilets  of  princesses,  and  was  thumbed  to  pieces  on 
the  work-bench  of  the  artisan ;  we  hear  of  grave  men 

ranking  it  next  to  the  Bible It  comes  before  us  with 

a  character  such  as  can  belong  only  to  a  very  few  ;  that 
of  being  a  true  worid's  book,  which  through  centuries 
was  every  where  at  home,  and  the  spirit  of  which  dif- 
ilisod  itself  through  all  languages  and  all  minds."  The 
translation  which  we  present  is  from  the  old  Low-Ger- 
man version,  which,  by  superseding  all  previous  ones, 
has  come  to  be  considered  the  recognized  form  of  the  tale. 
Goethe  has  expanded  it  into  along  poem,  for  which  Kaul- 
bach  designed  some  forty  illustrations,  forming  the  finest 
series  of  pictures  ever  produced  for  the  illustration  of  a 
single  book.  Hermann  Plouquet  of  Stuttgart,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  a  display  of 
animals  stuflbd  in  the  most  comic  attitudes.  A  portion 
of  these  are  In  illustration  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  the  de- 
signs of  Kaulbach  serving  as  models.  The  illustrations 
which  we  Aimish  are  taken  (h>m  daguerreotype  picturm 
of  these  animals,  and  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  ex- 
pression which  the  animal  face  and  figure  are  capable  of 
conveying. 
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and  redress  the  injuries  which  Reynard  the  Fox 
has  done  to  me  and  my  children.  Not  longer 
ago  than  last  April,  when  the  weather  was  fair, 
and  I  was  in  the  height  of  my  pride  and  glory, 
because  of  my  eight  valiant  sons  and  seven  fair 
daughters,  who  were  strong  and  fat,  and  who 
walked  in  safety  in  a  yard  well-fenced  round, 
wherein  also  were  several  large  dogs  for  their 
protection,  Reynard,  that  false  and  dissembling 
traitor,  came  to  me  in  the  likeness  of  a  hermit, 
and  brought  me  a  letter  to  read,  sealed  with  your 
Majesty^s  seal,  in  which  I  found  written,  that 
your  Highness  had  made  peace  throughout  all 
your  realm,  and  that  no  manner  of  beast  or  fowl 
should  do  injury  one  to  another ;  affirming  unto 
me,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  become  a 
monk,  vowing  to  perform  a  daily  penance  for  his 
sins;  showing  unto  me  his  besids,  his  books, 


REYNARD  AT   ROMS.     (PAOE  742.) 

and  the  hair  shirt  next  to  his  skin ;  saying,  in 
humble  wise,  unto  me,  *  Sir  Chanticleer,  never 
henceforth  be  afraid  of  me,  for  I  have  vowed 
never  more  to  eat  flesh.  I  am  now  waxed  old, 
and  would  only  remember  my  soul ;  therefore  I 
take  my  leave,  for  I  have  yet  my  noon  and  my 
evensong  to  say.*  Which  spake,  he  departed, 
saying  his  Credo  as  he  went,  and  laid  him  down 
under  a  hawthorn.  At  this  I  was  exceeding 
glad,  that  I  took  no  heed,  but  went  and  clucked 
my  children  together,  and  walked  without  the 
wall,  which  I  shall  ever  rue  ;  for  false  Reynard, 
lying  under  a  bush,  came  creeping  betwixt  us 
and  the  gate,  and  suddenly  surprised  one  of  my 
children,  which  he  trussed  up  and  bore  away,  to 
my  great  sorrow ;  for,  having  tasted  the  sweet- 
ness of  our  flesh,  neither  hunter  nor  hound  can 


protect  or  keep  him  from  us,  .  Night  and  day  hf^Tp 
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waits  upon  us,  with  that  greediness,  that  of  fif- 
teen of  my  children,  he  hath  left  me  hut  four  un- 
slaughtered ;  and  yesterday,  Copple,  my  daugh- 
ter, which  here  lieth  dead  on  this  bier,  was,  after 
her  murder,  rescued  from  him.  This  is  my  com- 
plaint, and  this  I  leave  to  your  Highnesses  mercy 
to  take  pity  on  me,  and  the  loss  of  my  fair  chil- 
dren." 

Then  spake  the  King ;  "  Sir  Grimbard,  hear 
you  this  of  your  uncle  the  recluse  ?  he  hath 
fasted  and  prayed  well :  believe  me,  if  I  live  a 
year,  he  shall  dearly  abide  it.  As  for  you. 
Chanticleer,  your  complaint  is  heard,  and  shall 
be  cured ;  to  your  daughter  that  is  dead  we  will 
give  the  rites  of  burial,  and  with  solemn  dirges 
bring  her  to  the  earth,  with  worship. 

After  this  the  King  sent  for  his  lords  and 
wisest  counselors,  to  consult  how  this  foul  mur- 


der of  Reynard's  might  be  punished.  And  in 
the  end,  it  was  concluded  that  Reynard  should 
he  sent  for,  and  without  all  excuse,  he  should  be 
commanded  to  appear  before  the  King,  to  answer 
whatever  trespasses  should  be  objected  against 
him ;  and  that  this  message  should  be  delivere<l 
by  Bruin  the  Bear. 

To  all  this  the  King  gave  consent,  and  calling 
the  bear  before  him,  he  said,  *'  Sir  Bruin,  it  is 
our  pleasure  that  you  deliver  this  message,  yet 
in  the  delivery  thereof  have  great  regard  to  your- 
self; for  Reynard  is  full  of  policy,  and  knoweth 
how  to  dissemble,  flatter,  and  betray ;  he  hath 
a  world  of  snares  to  entangle  you  withal,  and 
without  great  exercise  of  judgment,  will  make  a 
scorn  and  mock  of  the  best  wisdom  breathing.*' 

**  My  Lord,"  answered  Sir  Bruin,  *•  let  me 
alone  with  Rejmard ;  I  am  not  such  a  truant  in 


RKYNABD   AS   A    HERMIT.    (PAOE  743  ) 
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SIR  TIBERT   DELIVERING  THE 

discretion  to  become  a  mock  to  his  knavery;'* 
and  thas,  full  of  jollity,  the  bear  departed. 

The  next  morning  Bruin  set  out  in  quest  of 
the  fox ;  and  after  passing  through  a  dark  forest 
and  over  a  high  mountain,  he  came  to  Malepar- 
dus,  Reynard's  chiefest  and  most  ancient  castle. 
Reynard  was  at  home,  and  pretended  to  be  ill 
with  eating  too  much  honey.  When  the  bear 
heard  this,  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  know- 
ing where  such  excellent  food  could  be  obtained ; 
and  Reynard  promised  to  take  him  to  a  garden 
where  he  should  find  more  honey-combs  than 
ten  bears  could  eat  at  a  meal.  But  the  treach- 
erous rascal  took  him  to  a  carpenter's  yard, 
where  lay  the  trunk  of  a  huge  oak-tree,  half- 
riven  asunder,  with  two  great  wedges  in  it,  so 
that  the  cleft  stood  a  great  way  open.  "  Behold 
now,  dear  uncle,"  said  the  fox,  "within  this 
tree  is  so  much  honey  that  it  is  unmeasurable." 


kino's  message,  (page  740.) 
The  bear,  in  great  haste,  thrust  his  nose  and 
fore-paws  into  the  tree ;  and  immediately  Rey- 
nard pulled  out  the  two  great  wedges,  and  caught 
Bruin  in  so  sharp  a  trap,  that  the  poor  beast 
howled  with  pain.  This  noise  quickly  brought 
out  the  carpenter,  who,  perceiving  how  matters 
stood,  alarmed  the  whole  village,  who  came  ard 
belabored  the  bear's  sides  with  sticks  and  ho^rs 
and  pitchforks,  until,  mad  with  rage,  he  tore  his 
bleeding  face  and  paws  from  the  tree,  and  rush- 
ed bUndly  into  a  river  that  ran  close  by,  knock- 
ing into  the  water  with  him  many  of  the  villagers, 
and  among  them,  Dame  Julock,  the  parson's 
wife,  for  whose  sake  every  one  besting  him- 
self; and  so  poor  Bruin  got  safe  away.  After 
some  delay,  the  bear  returned  to  the  court,  ^here. 
in  dismal  accents,  he  recounted  the  sad  trick 
that  Reynard  had  played  him. 

Then  said  the  King,  "  Now,  by  my^crown,  1 1 
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will  take  such  revenge  as  shall  make  that  traitor 
tremble ;"  and  sending  for  his  counselors,  they 
decided  that  Reynard  should  be  again  summoned 
to  court,  and  that  Tibert  the  Cat  should  be  the 
bearer  of  the  message.  **  It  is  your  wisdom,  Sir 
Tibert,  I  employ,"  said  the  great  King,  "and 
not  your  strength  :  many  prevail  with  art,  when 
violence  returns  with  lost  labor." 

So  Tibert  made  ready,  and  set  out  with  the 
King's  letter  to  Malepardus,  where  he  found  the 
fox  standing  before  his  castle-gates;  to  whom 
Tibert  said,  "  Health  to  my  fair  cousin  Reynard  ; 
'the  King,  by  me,  summons  you  to  the  court,  in 
which  if  you  fail,  there  is  nothing  more  assured 
unto  you  than  a  cruel  and  a  sudden  death." 
•  The  fox  answered,  '*  Welcome,  dear  cousin  Ti- 
bert ;  I  obey  your  command,  and  wish  my  Lord  the 
King  infinite  days  of  happiness ;  only  let  me  entreat 


^^, 


you  to  rest  with  me  to-night,  and  take  such  cheer 
as  my  simple  house  aflbrdeth,  and  to-morrow,  sm 
early  as  you  will,  we  will  go  toward  the  court,  for 
I  have  no  kinsman  I  trust  so  dearly  as  yourself 

Tibert  replied,  "  You  speak  like  a  noble  gen- 
tleman ;  and  methinks  it  is  best  now  to  go  for- 
ward, for  the  moon  shines  as  bright  as  day." 

**  Nay,  dear  cousin,"  said  the  fox,  "  let  us  take 
the  day  before  us,  so  may  we  encounter  wiih  our 
friends ;  the  night  is  full  of  danger." 

"  Well,"  said  the  cat,  "  if  it  be  your  pleasure, 
I  am  content ;  what  shall  we  eat  1" 

Reynard  said,  '*  Truly  my  store  is  small ;  the 
best  I  have  is  a  honey-comb,  pleasant  and  sweet ; 
what  think  you  of  it  1" 

To  which  Tibert  replieth,  "  It  is  meat  I  little 
respect,  and  seldom  cat ;  I  had  rather  have  one 
mouse  than  all  the  honey  in  Europe." 


O 


ii    ^-sj^Si 
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BEYNARD    ON   HIS   PILGRIMAGE   TO    ROME.    (PAGE  751.) 


"  A  mouse !"  said  Reynard  ;  "  why,  my  dear 
cousin,  here  dwelleth  a  priest  hard  by,  who  hath 
a  bam  by  his  house  so  ^11  of  mice,  that  I  think 
half  the  wagons  in  the  parish  are  not  able  to 
bear  them." 

"  Oh,  dear  Reynard,"  quoth  the  cat,  "  do  but 
lead  me  thither,  and  make  me  your  servant  for- 
ever." 

"  Why,"  said  the  fox,  **  love  you  mice  so  ex- 
ceedingly 1" 

**  Beyond  expression,"  quoth  the  cat. 

Then  away  they  went  with  all  speed  to  the 
priest's  bam,  which  was  well  walled  about  with 
a  mud  wall,  where,  but  the  night  before,  the  fox 
had  broken  in  and  stolen  an  exceeding  fat  hen, 
at  which  the  priest  was  so  angry,  that  he  had  set 
a  snare  before  the  hole  to  catch  him  at  his  next 
coming,  which  the  false  fox  knew  of;  and  there- 
fore said  to  the  cat,  "  Sir  Tibert,  creep  in  at  this 
hole,  and  believe  it,  you  shall  not  tarry  a  minute's 
space  but  you  shall  have  more  mice  than  you  are 
able  to  devour ;  hark,  you  may  hear  how  they  peep. 
When  you  have  eaten  your  All,  come  again,  and 
I  will  stay  and  await  for  you  here  at  this  hole, 
that  to-morrow  we  may  go  together  to  the  court ; 


but,  good  cousin,  stay  not  too  long,  for  I  know 
my  wife  will  hourly  expect  us." 

Then  Tibert  sprang  quickly  in  at  the  hole, 
but  was  presently  caught  fast  by  the  neck  in  the 
snare,  which  as  soon  as  the  cat  felt,  he  quickly 
leaped  back  again  ;  and  the  snare  running  close 
together,  he  was  half-strangled,  so  that  he  began 
to  struggle  and  cry  out  and  exclaim  most  piteously. 

Then  the  priest,  hearing  the  outcry,  alarmed 
all  his  servants,  crying  out,  *'Thc  Fox  is  taken !" 
and  away  they  all  ran  to  where  poor  Tibert  was 
caught  in  the  snare,  and,  without  finding  out 
their  mistake,  they  beat  him  most  unmercifully, 
and  cruelly  wounded  one  of  his  eyes.  The  cat, 
mad  with  pain,  suddenly  gnawed  the  cord,  and 
seizing  the  priest  by  the  legs,  bit  him  and  tore 
him  in  such  a  way  that  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon, 
and  then,  as  every  one  ran  to  help  his  master, 
Tibert  leaped  out  of  the  hole,  and  limped  as  fast 
as  his  wounded  legs  would  carry  him  to  the  court, 
where  the  King  was  infinitely  angry  at  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received. 

Then  Grimbard  the  Badger,  Rejmard^s  nephew, 
fearing  it  was  likely  to  go  hard  with  his  uncle, 
oflered  to  go  to  Malepardus  and  take  the  King's 
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message  to  his  most  subtle  kinsman ;  to  which 
his  Majesty  graciously  consented.  So  Grimbaid 
net  forth ;  and  when  he  came  to  Malepardus,  he 
found  Reynard  with  Dame  Ermelin  his  wife, 
sporting  with  their  children.  When  Grimbard 
had  delivered  the  King's  letter,  Reynard  found 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  show  himself 
at  court  at  once ;  so  bidding  an  aflfectionate  fere- 
well  to  his  dear  wife  and  children,  he  immediately 
set  out  with  the  badger  to  go  with  him  before 
the  King.  On  his  way,  Reynard,  remembering 
the  heavy  crimes  he  had  committed,  and  fearing 
that  his  end  was  at  hand,  desired  of  the  holy 
Grimbard,  who  had  always  led  a  hermit's  life, 
that  he  would  hear  him  confess,  and  set  him  a 
penance  for  his  sins.  Grimbard  bade  him  pro- 
ceed. And  the  fox  confessed  how  shamefully 
be  had  ill-used  the  bear,  and  the  cat,  and  the, 


i  wolf,  and  Chanticleer's  children,  and  many  othei 
I  ill-doings  during  his  life ;  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, he  knelt  before  Grimbard,  and  said,  "ThuK 
I  have  I  told  you  my  wickedness ;  now  order  my 
penance,  as  shall  seem  fit  in  your  discretion." 

Grimbard  was  both  learned  and  wise;  and 
therefore  brake  a  rod  from  a  tree,  and  said. 
*'  Uncle,  you  shall  three  times  strike  your  body 
with  this  rod,  and  then  lay  it  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  spring  three  times  over  it  without 
bowing  your  legs  or  stumbling ;  then  shall  you 
take  it  up  and  kiss  it  gently,  in  sign  of  meekness 
and  obedience  to  your  penance ;  which  done,  you 
are  absolved  of  your  sins  committed  up  to  this  day. 
for  I  pronounce  unto  you  clear  remission." 

At  this  the  fox  was  exceeding  glad ;  and  im- 
mediately he  performed  the  penance  to  Grim- 
bard's  satisfaction.    But  as  they  went  journeying 


■A  ii  }  -.]  .•- 
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cm,  it  happened  that  they  passed  hy  the  poultiy- 
yard  of  a  convent ;  and  as  one  young  cock  str^ed 
far  from  the  rest,  Reynard  leaped  at  him,  and 
caught  him  by  the  feathers,  but  the  cock  escaped. 

'*  Villain  that  you  are,"  said  Grirabard,  *'  will 
you,  for  a  silly  pullet,  &U  again  into  your  sinsT 

To  which  Reynard  answered,  **  Pardon  me,  dear 
nephew,  I  had  forgotten  myself.;  but  I  will  ask 
forgiveness,  and  mine  eye  shall  no  more  wander.'* 

However,  Grimbard  noted  that  he  turned  many 
times  to  look  at  the  poultry.  But  soon  afterwaiti 
they  arrived  at  the  court. 

As  soon  as  it  was  bruited  in  the  court  that 
Reynard  the  Fox  and  Grimbard  his  kinsman 
were  arrived  there,  every  one,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  prepared  himself  to  complain  of  the 
fox ;  at  which  Reynard's  heart  quaked,  but  his 
countenance  kept  the  old  look,  and  he  went  as 
proudly  as  ever  he  was  wont  with  his  nephew 
through  the  high  street,  and  came  as  gallantly 
into  the  court  as  if  he  had  been  the  King's  son, 
and  as  clear  from  trespass  as  the  most  innocent 
whosoever ;  and  when  he  came  before  the  chair 
of  state  in  which  the  King  sat,  he  said,  *'  Heaven 
give  your  Majesty  glory  and  renown  above  all 
the  princes  of  the  earth." 

But  the  King  cut  him  short  at  these  words, 
and  said,  "Peace,  traitorous  Reynard;  think 
you  I  can  be  caught  with  the  music  of  your 
words  t  no,  it  hath  too  oft  deceived  me ;  the 
peace  which  I  commanded  and  swore  unto,  that 
have  you  broken." 

Then  Bellin  the  Ram,  and  Oleway  his  wife, 
and  Bruin  the  Bear,  and  Tibert  the  Cat,  and 
Isegrim  the  Wolf,  and  Kjrward  the  Hare,  and 
Bruel  the  Goose,  and  Baldwin  the  Ass,  and  Bor- 
tle  the  Bun,  and  Hatnel  the  Ox,  and  Chanticleer 
the  Cock,  and  Partlett  the  Hen,  and  many  others, 
came  forward ;  and  all  these  with  one  entire  noise 
cried  out  against  the  fox,  and  so  moved  the  King 
with  their  complaints,  that  the  fox  was  taken  and 
arrested. 

Upon  this  arrest  a  parliament  was  called ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  answered  every  objection 
severally,  and  with  great  art,  Reynard  was  con- 
demned, and  judgment  was  given  that  he  should 
be  hanged  till  his  body  was  dead ;  at  which  sen- 
tence the  fox  cast  down  his  head,  for  all  his  jol- 
lity was  lost,  and  no  flattery  nor  no  words  now 
prevailed. 

Then  Isegrim  on  the  one  side  and  Bruin  on 
the  other  led  the  poor  fox  to  the  galkyws,  Tibert 
running  before  with  the  halter.  And  when  they 
were  come  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  King 
and  the  Queen,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nobility, 
took  their  places  to  see  the  fox  die. 

When  all  things  were  prepared,  the  fox  said, 
"  Now  my  heart  is  heavy,  fur  death  stands  in  all 
bis  horror  before  me,  and  I  can  not  escape.  My 
dread  Lord  the  King,  and  you  my  sovereign  Lady 
the  Queen,  and  you  my  lords  that  stand  to  behold 
me  die,  I  beseech  you  grant  me  this  charitable 
boon,  that  I  may  unlock  my  heart  before  you, 
and  clear  my  soul  of  her  burdens,  so  that  here- 
after no  man  may  be  blamed  for  me ;  which  done, 
my  death  will  be  easy.'* 
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Every  creature  now  took  compassion  on  the 
fox,  and  said  his  request  was  small,  beseeching 
the  King  to  grant  it,  which  was  done ;  and  then 
the  fox  thus  spake,  *'  Help  me.  Heaven,  for  I  see 
no  man  here  whom  I  have  not  offended ;  yet  was 
this  evil  no  natural  inclination  in  me,  for  in  my 
youth  I  was  accounted  as  virtuous  as  any  breath- 
ing. This  know,  I  have  played  with  the  lambs 
all  the  day  long,  and  taken  delight  in  their  pretty 
bleating ;  yet  at  last  in  my  play  I  bit  one,  and 
the  taste  of  its  blood  was  so  sweet  unto  me,  that 
I  approved  the  flesh,  and  both  were  so  good,  that 
since  I  could  never  forbear  it.  This  liquorish 
humor  drew  me  into  the  woods  among  the  goats, 
where  hearing  the  bleating  of  the  little  kids,  I 
slew  one  of  them,  and  afterward  two  more,  which 
slaughter  made  me  so  hardy,  that  then  I  fell  to 
murder  hens,  geese,  and  other  po«Hry.  And 
thus  my  crimes  increased  by  custom,  and  fury 
so  possessed  me,  that  all  was  fish  which  came 
to  my  net.  After  this,  in  the  winter  season,  I 
met  with  Isegrim,  where,  as  he  lay  hid  under  a 
hollow  tree,  he  unfolded  unto  me  how  he  was  my 
uncle,  and  laid  the  pedigree  down  so  plain,  that 
from  that  day  fogrth  we  became  fellows  and  com- 
panions ;  which  knot  of  friendship  I  may  ever 
curse,  for  then  began  the  flood  of  our  thefts  and 
slaughters.  He  stole  the  great  things,  I  the 
small;  he  murdered  noblee,  I  the  mean  subjects; 
and  in  all  our  actions  his  share  was  still  ever  the 
greatest :  when  he  got  a  ram  or  a  calf,  his  fury 
would  hardly  aiford  me  the  horns  to  pick  on; 
nay,  when  he  had  an  ox  or  a  cow,  after  himseIC 
his  wifo,  and  his  seven  children  were  served, 
nothing  remained  to  ma  but  the  bare  bones  to 
pick.  This  I  speak  not  in  that  I  wanted  (for  it 
is  well  known  I  have  more  plate,  jewels,  and 
coin  than  twenty  carts  are  able  to  carry),  but 
only  to  show  his  ingratitude." 

When  the  King  heard  him  speak  of  this  in- 
finite treasure  and  riches,  his  heart  grew  inflamed 
with  a  desire  thereof ;  and  he  said,  "  Reynard, 
where  is  that  treasure  you  speak  of  1" 

The  fox  answered :  "  My  Lord,  I  shall  will- 
ingly tell  you,  foar  it  is  true  the  wealth  was 
stolen ;  and  had  it  not  been  stolen  in  that  man- 
ner which  it  was,  it  had  cost  your  Highness  your 
life  (which  Heaven,  I  beseech,  keep  ever  in  pro- 
tection)." 

When  the  Queen  heard  that  dangerous  speech, 
she  started,  and  said :  **  What  dai^gers  are  these 
you  speak  of,  Reynard  1  I  do  command  you, 
upon  your  soul's  health,  to  unfold  these  doubtfiil 
speeches,  and  to  keep  nothing  concealed  which 
concerns  the  hfe  of  my  dread  Lotd." 

Then  the  fox  in  these  words  unfolded  to  the 
King  and  Queen  this  most  foal  treason :  **  Know, 
then,  my  dread  sovereign  Lord  the  King,  that 
my  father,  by  a  strange  accident,  digging  in  the 
ground,  found  out  King  Ermeriok's  great  treas- 
ure— a  mass  of  jewels  infinite  and  innumerable ; 
of  which  being  possessed,  he  grew  so  proud  and 
haughty,  that  he  held  in  scorn  all  the  beasts  of 
the  wilderness,  which  before  had  been  his  kins- 
men and  companions.  At  last  he  caused  Tibert 
the  Cat  to  go  into  the  vaet  ^oieil  of  Aidea  to 
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Bruin  the  Bear,  and  to  tender  to  him  his  homage 
and  fealty ;  and  to  say  that  if  it  would  please 
him  to  be  king,  he  should  come  into  Flanders, 
where  he  would  show  him  means  how  to  set  the 
crown  upon  his  head.  Bruin  was  glad  of  this 
embassage  (for  he  was  exceeding  ambitious,  and 
had  long  thirsted  for  sovereignty),  and  thereupon 
came  into  Flanders,  where  my  father  received 
him  nobly.  Then  presently  he  sent  for  the  wise 
Grimbard,  my  nephew,  and  for  Isegrim  the  Wolf, 
and  for  Tibert  the  Cat ;  then  these  five  coming 
between  Gaunt  and  the  village  called  Elfe,  they 
held  a  solemn  council  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
night,  in  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  evil  one, 
and  the  strong  confidence  of  my  father*s  riches, 
it  was  there  concluded  that  your  Majesty  should 
be  forthwith  murdered ;  which  to  effect,  they 
took  a  solenn  oath  in  this  manner:  the  bear, 
my  father,  the  badger,  and  the  cat,  laying  their 
hands  on  Isegrim*s  crown,  swore,  first  to  make 
Bruin  theur  king,  and  to  place  him  in  the  chair 
of  estate  at  Aeon,  and  to  set  the  imperial  diadem 
on  his  head ;  and  if  by  any  of  your  Majesty's 
blood  and  alliance  they  should  be  gainsaid,  that 
then  my  father  with  his  treasure  should  hire 
those  which  should  utterly  chase  and  root  them 
out  of  the  forest  Now  after  this  determination 
held  and  finished,  it  happened  that  my  nephew 
Grimbard  being  on  a  time  high  flown  with  wine, 
he  discovered  this  dread  plot  to  Dame  Slopecade, 
his  wife,  commanding  her  upon  her  life  to  keep 
secret  the  same ;  but  she,  forgetful  of  her  charge, 
disclosed  it  in  confession  to  my  wife,  as  they 
went  a  pilgrimage  over  an  heath,  with  like  con- 
juration of  secrecy.  But  she,  woman-like,  con- 
tained it  no  longer  than  till  she  met  with  me, 
and  gave  me  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  had 
•passed,  yet  so  as  by  all  means  that  I  must  keep 
it  secret  too,  for  she  had  sworn  by  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne  never  to  disclose  it :  and  withal 
she  gave  me  such  assurance  by  certain  tokens, 
that  I  right  well  found  all  was  true  which  she 
had  spoken;  insomuch  that  the  very  affright 
thereof  made  my  hair  stand  upright,  and  my 
heart  become  like  lead,  cold  and  heavy  in  my 
bosom. 

**  But  to  proceed  from  this  sorrow,  I  began  to 
meditate  how  I  might  undo  my  father's  &lse  and 
wicked  conspiracies,  who  sought  to  bring  a  base 
traitor  and  a  slave  into  the  throne  imperial ;  for 
I  well  perceived,  as  long  as  he  held  the  treasure, 
there  was  a  possibility  of  deposing  your  Majesty. 
And  this  troubled  my  thought  exceedingly,  so 
that  I  labored  how  I  might  find  out  where  my 
father's  treasure  was  hid;  and  to  that  end  I 
watched  and  attended  night  and  day  in  the  woods, 
in  the  bushes,  and  in  the  open  fields ;  nay  in  all 
places  wheresoever  my  father  laid  his  eyes,  there 
was  I  ever  watching  and  attending.  Now  it  hap- 
pened on  «  tune,  as  I  was  laid  down  flat  on  the 
ground,  I  saw  my  father  come  running  out  of  a 
hole,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  come  out,  he  gazed 
round  about  him,  to  see  if  any  discovered  him ; 
then  seeing  the  coast  clear,  he  stopped  the  hole 
with  sand,  and  made  it  so  even,  smooth,  and 
jplain,  that  no  curious  eye  could  discern  a  differ- 


ence betwixt  it  and  the  other  earth ;  and  where 
the  print  of  his  foot  remained,  that  with  his  tail 
he  stroked  over,  and  with  his  mouth  so  smoothed, 
that  no  man  might  perceive  it :  and  indeed  that 
and  many  other  subtleties  I  learned  of  him  there 
at  that  instant.  When  he  had  thus  finished, 
away  he  went  toward  the  village  about  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  Then  I  went  presently  toward  the 
hole,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  subtlety,  I 
quickly  found  it ;  then  I  entered  the  cave,  where 
I  found  that  innumefable  fuantity  of  treasure, 
which  can  not  be  expressed;  which  found,  I 
took  Ennelin  my  wife  to  help  me ;  and  we  ceased 
not,  day  nor  night,  with  infinite  great  toil  and 
labor,  to  carry  and  convey  away  this  treasure  to 
another  place,  much  more  convenient  for  us, 
where  we  laid  it  safe  firom  the  search  of  any 
creature. 

''Thus  by  my  art  only  was  the  treason  of 
Bruin  defeated,  for  which  I  now  suffer.  From 
hence  sprang  all  my  misfortune,  as  thus :  these 
foul  traitors,  Bruin  and  Isegrim,  being  of  the 
King's  privatest  coundl,  and  sitting  in  high  and 
great  authority,  tread  upon  me,  poor  Reynard, 
and  work  my  disgrace ;  notwithstanding,  for  your 
Majesty's  sake,  I  have  lost  my  natural  father. 
O  my  dread  Lord,  what  is  he,  ot  who  can  tender 
you  a  better  affection,  thus  to  lose  himself  to 
save  you  V* 

Then  the  King  and  Queen,  having  great  hope 
to  get  this  inestimable  treasure  from  Reynanl, 
took  him  from  the  gibbet ;  and  the  King,  taking 
a  straw  from  the  ground,  pard<nied  the  fox  of  all 
his  trespasses  which  either  he  or  his  father  had 
ever  committed.  If  the  fox  now  began  to  smile, 
it  was  no  wonder ;  the  sweetness  of  life  required 
it :  yet  he  fell  down  before  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  humbly  thanked  them  for  mercy,  protesting 
that  for  that  favor  he  would  make  them  the  rich- 
est princes  in  the  world. 

Then  the  King  began  to  inquire  where  all 
these  treasures  were  hid,  and  Reynard  told  that 
he  had  hid  them  in  a  wood-  called  Hustreloe, 
near  a  river  named  Crekinpit.  But  when  the 
King  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
place,  Reynard  called  forth  Kyward  the  Hare 
firom  among  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  and  com- 
manded him  to  come  before  the  King,  charging 
him,  upon  his  faith  and  allegiance  which  he  bore 
to  the  King  and  Queen,  to  answer  truly  to  such 
questions  as  he  should  ask  him. 

The  hare  answered,  *'  I  will  speak  truth  in  all 
things,  though  I  were  sure  to  die  for  the  same." 

l^en  the  fox  said,  ''Know  you  not  where 
Crekinpit  flowetht" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  hare,  "  I  have  known  it  any 
time  these  dozen  years ;  it  runneth  in  a  wood 
called  Hustreloe,  upon  a  vast  and  wide  wilder- 
ness." 

"Well,"  said  the  fox,  "you  have  spoken  suf- 
ficiently; go  to  your  place  again;"  so  away 
went  the  hare. 

Then  said  the  fox,  "My  sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  what  say  you  now  to  my  relation ;  am  I 
worthy  your  belief  or  no  t" 

The  King  said,  "Yes," 
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thee  excase  my  jealousies ;  it  was  my  ignorance 
which  did  the  eril;  therefore  forthwith  make 
preparation  that  we  may  go  to  this  pit  where  the 
treasure  lieth." 

But  the  fox  answered  that  he  could  not  go 
with  his  Majesty  without  dishonor;  for  that  at 
present  he  was  under  excommunication,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  to  Rome  to 
he  absolved,  and  that  from  thence  he  intended  to 
travel  in  the  Holy  I..and.  "  The  course  you  pro- 
pose is  good,"  said  the  King ;  '*  go  on  and  pros- 
per in  your  intent.'* 

Then  the  King  mounted  on  a  rock,  and  ad- 
dressing his  subjects,  told  them  how  that,  for 
divers  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  had 
freely  given  pardon  to  Reynard,  who  had  cast 
his  wickedness  behind  him,  and  would  no  more 
be  guilty  of  wrong-doing ;  and  furthermore,  he 
commanded  them  all  to  reverence  and  honor  not 
only  Reynard,  but  also  his  wife  and  children. 
At  this,  Isegrim  the  Wolf  and  Bruin  the  Bear 
inveighed  against  the  fox  in  such  an  unseemly 
way,  that  his  Majesty  caused  them  both  to  be 
arrested  for  high  treason.  Now  when  the  fbz 
saw  this,  he  begged  of  the  Queen  that  he  might 
have  so  much  of  the  bear's  skin  as  would  make 
him  a  large  scrip  for  his  journey ;  and  also  the 
skin  of  the  wolf's  feet  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  because 
of  the  stony  ways  he  would  have  to  pass  over. 
To  this  the  Queen  consented,  and  Reynard  saw 
his  orders  executed. 

The  next  morning  Reynard  caused  his  new 
shoes  to  be  well  oiled,  and  made  them  fit  his  feet 
as  tightly  as  they  had  fitted  the  wolTs.  And  the 
King  commanded  Bellin  the  Ram  to  say  mass 
before  the  fox ;  and  when  he  had  sung  mass  and 
used  many  ceremonies  over  the  fox,  he  hung 
about  Reynard's  neck  his  rosary  of  beads,  and 
gave  him  into  his  hands  a  palmer's  staff. 

Then  the  King  took  leave  of  him,  and  com- 
manded all  that  were  about  him,  except  the  bear 
and  the  wolf^  to  attend  Reynard  some  part  of  his 
journey.  Oh!  he  that  had  seen  how  gallant 
and  personable  Re3rnard  was,  and  how  well  his 
staff  and  his  mail  became  him,  as  also  how  fit 
his  shoes  were  for  his  feet,  it  could  not  have 
chosen  but  have  stirred  in  him  very  much  laugh- 
ter. But  when  they  had  got  onward  on  their 
way,  the  fox  entreated  all  the  beasts  to  return 
and  pray  for  him,  and  only  begged  of  Bdlin  the 
Ram  and  Kyward  the  Hare  that  they  would  ac- 
company him  as  far  as  Malepardus. 

Thus  marched  these  three  together;  and  when 
Reynard  was  come  to  the  gates  of  his  own  house, 
he  said  to  Bellin,  "  Cousin,  I  will  entreat  you  to 
stay  here  without  a  little,  while  I  and  Kyward  go 
ol"  Bellin  was  well  content ;  and  so  the  fox 
and  the  hare  went  into  Malepardus,  where  they 
found  Dame  Ermelin  lying  on  the  ground  with 
her  younglings  about  her,  who  had  sorrowed  ex- 
ceedingly for  the  loss  and  danger  of  her  husband ; 
but  when  she  saw  his  return,  her  joy  was  ten 
times  doubled.  But  beholding  his  mail,  his  staff, 
and  his  shoes,  she  grew  into  great  admiration, 
and  said,  "  Dear  husband,  how  have  you  fared!" 
90  he  told  all  that  had  passed  with  him  at  the 


King*s  court,  as  well  his  danger  as  his  release, 
and  that  now  he  was  to  go  a  pilgrimage.  As 
for  KjTward,  he  said  the  King  had  bestowed  him 
upon  them,  to  do  with  him  what  they  pleased, 
affirming  that  Kyward  was  the  first  that  had 
complained  of  him,  for  which,  questionless,  he 
vowed  to  be  sharply  revenged. 

When  Kyward  heard  these  words,  he  was 
much  appalled,  and  would  fain  have  fled  away, 
but  he  could  not,  for  the  fox  had  got  between 
him  and  the  gate ;  who  presently  seized  the  hare 
by  the  neck,  at  which  the  hare  cried  unto  Bellin 
for  help,  but  could  not  be  heard,  for  the  fox  in  a 
trice  had  torn  out  his  throat;  which  done,  he, 
his  wife,  and  young  ones  feasted  therewith  mer- 
rily, eating  the  flesh,  and  drinking  to  the  King's 
health. 

All  this  while  stood  Bellin  the  Ram  at  the 
gate,  and  grew  exceedingly  angry  both  against 
the  fox  and  the  hare,  that  they  made  him  wait 
so  long ;  and  therefore  called  out  aloud  for  Rey- 
nard to  come  away,  which  when  Reynard  heaid. 
he  went  forth,  and  said  softly  to  the  ram,  "  Good 
Bellin,  be  not  offended,  for  Kyward  is  in  earnest 
conference  with  his  dearest  aunt,  and  entreated 
me  to  say  unto  you,  that  if  you  would  please 
to  walk  before  he  would  speedfly  overtake  you. 
for  he  is  light  of  foot  and  speedier  than  yon: 
nor  vTill  his  aunt  part  with  him  thus  suddenly, 
for  she  and  her  children  are  much  perplexed  at 
my  departure. 

"  Ay,  but,"  quoth  BeUin,  "  methought  I  heard 
Kyward  cry  for  help." 

"How!  cry  for  help!  can  you  imagine  ht 
shall  receive  hurt  in  my  house  t  far  be  such  a 
thought  from  you ;  but  I  will  tell  you  the  reason. 
As  soon  as  we  were  come  into  my  house,  and 
that  Ermelin  my  wife  understood  of  my  pilgrim- 
age, presently  she  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  which, 
when  Kyward  saw,  he  cried  aloud,  *  O  Bellin, 
come,  help  my  aunt,  she  dies,  she  dies !'  " 

Then  said  the  ram :  "  In  sadness,  I  mistook  the 
cry,  and  thought  the  hare  had  been  in  danger." 

"  It  was  your  too  much  care  of  him,"  said  the 
fox.  "  But,  letting  this  discourse  pass,  you  re- 
member, Bellin,  that  yesterday  the  King  and  his 
council  commanded  me  that,  before  I  departed 
from  the  land,  I  should  send  unto  him  two  let- 
ters, which  I  have  made  ready,  and  will  entreat 
you,  my  dearest  cousin,  to  bear  them  to  his 
Majesty." 

The  ram  answered :  "  I  would  willingly  do 
you  the  service  if  there  be  nothing  but  honorable 
matter  contained  in  your  letters ;  but  I  am  un- 
provided of  any  thing  to  cany  them  in." 

The  fox  said :  **  That  is  provided  for  you  al- 
ready, for  you  shall  have  my  mail,  which  you 
may  conveniently  hang  about  your  neck ;  I  know 
they  will  be  thankfully  received  of  his  Majesty, 
for  they  contain  matter  of  great  importance." 

Then  Bellin  promised  to  carry  them.  So  the 
fox  returned  into  his  house,  and  took  the  mail, 
and  put  therein  the  head  of  Kyward,  and  brought 
it  to  the  ram,  and  gave  him  a  great  charge  net 
to  look  therein  till  it  was  presented  to  the  King, 
as  he  did  expect  the  King's  &vor ;  and  that  he 
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might  further  endear  himself  with  hii  Majei^, 
he  bade  the  ram  take  upon  him  the  inditing  of 
the  letters,  **  which  will  be  so  pleasing  to  the 
King,  that  questionless  he  will  pour  upon  you 
many  favors.*' 

This  said,  Bellin  took  leare  of  the  fox  and 
went  toward  the  court,  in  which  journey  he 
made  such  speed,  that  he  came  thither  before 
noon,  where  he  found  the  King  in  his  ptlace 
sitting  among  the  nobility. 

The  king  wondered  when  he  saw  the  ram 
oome  in  with  the  mail,  which  was  made  of  the 
bear's  skin,  and  said:  ** Whence  comest  thou, 
Bellin,  and  where  is  the  fox,  that  you  have  that 
mail  about  youl" 

Bellin  answered :  "  My  dread  Lord,  I  attended 
the  noble  fox  to  his  house,  where,  after  some 
Tq>ose,  he  desired  me  to  bear  certain  letters  to 
your  Mi^esty  of  infinite  great  importance,  to 
which  I  easily  consented.  Wherefore  he  delir- 
ered  me  the  letters  inclosed  in  this  mail,  which 
letters  I  myself  indited,  and  I  doubt  not  but  they 
are  such  as  will  give  your  highness  both  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction."  Presently  the  King 
commanded  the  letters  to  be  deHvered  to  Bocart, 
his  secretary,  who  was  an  excellent  linguist  and 
understood  all  languages,  that  he  might  read 
them  publicly;  so  that  he  and  Tibert  the  Cat 
took  the  mail  from  Bellin's  neck,  and  opening 
the  same  instead  of  letters  they  drew  out  the 
head  of  Ky  ward  the  Hare,  at  which  being  amazed, 
they  said :  "  Wo  and  alas,  what  letters  call  you 
these  1  Believe  it,  my  dread  Lord,  here  is  no- 
thing but  the  head  of  poor  murdered  Kyward." 

Which  the  King  seeing,  he  said,  "  Alas,  how 
unfortunate  was  I  to  believe  the  traitorous  fox !" 
And  with  that,  being  oppressed  with  anger,  grief, 
and  shame,  he  held  down  his  head  for  a  good 
space,  and  so  did  the  Queen  also.  But  in  the 
end,  shaking  his  curled  locks,  he  groaned  out 
such  a  dreadful  noise,  that  all  the  leasts  of  the 
forest  did  tremble  to  hear  it. 

Then  the  King,  full  of  wrath,  commanded  the 
bear  and  the  wolf  to  be  released  from  prison,  and 
gave  to  them  and  to  their  heirs  forever  Bellin 
and  all  his  generation. 

Thus  was  peace  made  between  the  King  and 
these  nobles,  and  Bellin  the  Ram  was  forthwith 
slain  by  them ;  and  all  these  privileges  doth  the 
wolf  hold  to  this  hour,  nor  could  ever  any  recon- 
cilement be  made  between  the  wolf's  and  the 
ram's  kindred.  When  this  peace  was  thus  fin- 
ished, the  King,  for  joy  thereof,  proclaimed  a 
feast  to  be  held  for  twelve  days  after,  which  was 
done  with  all  solemnity. 

To  this  feast  came  all  manner  of  wild  beasts, 
for  it  was  known  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
nor  was  there  wanting  any  pleasure  that  could 
be  imagined.  Also  to  this  feast  resorted  abund- 
ance of  feathered  fowl,  and  all  other  creatures 
that  held  peace  with  hi3  Majesty,  and  no  one 
missing  but  the  fox  only. 

Now  after  this  feast  had  thus  continued  in  all 
pomp  the  space  of  eight  days,  about  high  noon 
came  Laprell  the  Rabbit  before  the  King  and 
Queen,  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  and  with  a  heavy 


and  lamentable  voice  said,  "My  gracioos  and 
great  Lord,  have  pity  upon  my  misery  and  attend 
to  my  complaint,  which  is  of  great  vidence  which 
Reynard  the  Fox  would  yesterday  have  committed 
against  me.  As  I  passed  by  the  castle  of  Male- 
pardus,  supposing  to  go  peaceably  toward  my 
nest,  I  saw  the  fox,  standing  without  his  gatea, 
attired  like  a  pilgrim  and  telUng  his  beads  so  de- 
voutly, that  I  saluted  him ;  but  he,  returning  no 
answer,  stretched  forth  his  right  foot,  and  with 
his  pilgrim's  staff  gave  me  such  a  blow  on  the 
neck  between  the  head  and  shoulders,  that  I 
imagined  my  head  had  been  stricken  from  my 
body ;  but  yet  so  much  memory  was  left  me  that 
I  leaped  from  lus  claws,  though  most  grievously 
hurt  and  wounded.  At  this  he  was  wrathful  ex- 
tremely, because  I  escaped ;  only  of  one  of  my 
ears  he  utteriy  deprived  me,  which  I  beseedi 
your  Majesty  in  your  royal  nature  to  pity,  and 
that  this  bloody  murderer  may  not  live  thus  to 
afflict  your  poor  subjects." 

The  royal  King  was  much  moved  with  anger 
when  he  heard  this  complaint,  so  that  his  eyes 
darted  out  fire  among  the  beams  of  majesty ;  his 
countenance  was  dreadful  and  cruel  to  look  on, 
and  the  whole  court  trembled  to  behold  him.  In 
the  end  he  said,  "By  my  crown,  I  will  so  revenge 
these  outrages  committed  against  my  dignity, 
that  goodness  shall  adore  me,  and  the  wicked 
shall  die  with  the  remembrance ;  his  falsehood 
and  flattery  shall  no  more  get  belief  in  me.  Is 
this  his  journey  to  Rome  and  to  the  Holy  Land  1 
are  these  the  fVuits  of  his  mail,  his  staff*,  and  other 
ornaments  becoming  a  devout  pilgrim  1  Well,  he 
shall  find  the  reward  of  lus  treason.  I  will  be- 
siege Malepardus  instantly,  and  destroy  Reynaid 
and  his  generation  from  the  earth  forever." 

When  Orimbard  heard  this,  he  grew  exceed- 
ingly sorry,  and  stealing  from  the  rest,  he  made 
all  haste  to  Malepardus,  and  told  to  his  uncle  all 
that  had  happened.  Re3rnard  received  hira  with 
great  courtesy,  and  the  next  morning  accompanied 
him  back  to  court,  confessing  on  his  way  many 
heinous  sins,  and  obtaining  absolution  from  the 
badger.  The  King  received  him  with  a  severe 
and  stately  countenance,  and  immediately  ask- 
ed him  touching  the  complaint  of  Laprell  the 
Rabbit. 

To  which  Reynard  made  answer,  "Indeed, 
sire,  what  Laprell  received  he  most  richly  de- 
served. I  gave  him  a  cake  when  he  was  hungry ; 
and  when  my  little  son  Rossel  wanted  to  shut)  a 
bit,  the  rabbit  struck  him  on  the  mouth  and  made 
his  teeth  bleed ;  whereupon  my  eldest  son  Rey- 
nardine  forthwith  leaped  upon  him,  and  would 
have  slain  him  had  I  not  gone  to  the  rescue." 
Then  the  rabbit,  fearing  Reynard,  stole  away 
out  of  court. 

"  But,"  quoth  the  King,  "  I  must  charge  you 
with  another  foul  treason.  When  I  had  pardoned 
all  your  great  transgressions,  and  you  had  prom- 
ised me  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
when  I  had  furnished  you  with  mail,  scrip,  and 
all  things  fitting  that  holy  order;  then,  in  the 
greatest  despite,  you  sent  me  back  in  the  mail, 
by  Bellin  the  Ram,  the  head  of  Kyward  the 
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Hare ;  a  thing  m  notonoosly  to  my  disgrace  and 
dishonor,  that  no  treason  can  be  fouler." 

Then  spake  Reynard  to  the  King,  and  said, 
"Alas,  my  sovereign  Lord,  what  is  that  you 
have  saidt  Is  good  Kyward  the  Hare  deadt 
Oh,  where  is  then  Beilin  the  Ram,  or  what  did 
he  bring  to  your  Majesty  at  his  return  ?  For  it 
is  certain  I  delivered  him  three  rich  and  inestim- 
able jewels,  I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  India 
they  should  be  detained  from  you ;  the  chief  of 
them  I  determined  for  you  my  Lord  the  King, 
and  the  other  two  for  my  sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen." 

'*But,"  said  the  King,  "I  leceiyed  nothing 
but  the  head  of  poor  murdered  Kyward,  for  which 
I  executed  the  ram,  he  having  confessed  the  deed 
to  be  done  by  his  advice  and  counsel." 

**  Is  this  true  V*  said  the  fox ;  "  then  woe  is  me 
that  ever  I  was  bom,  for  there  are  lost  the  good- 
liest jewels  that  ever  were  in  the  possession  of 
any  prince  living ;  would  I  had  died  when  you 
were  thus  defrauded,  for  I  know  it  will  be  the 
death  of  my  wife,  nor  vrill  she  ever  henceforth 
esteem  me." 

Then  Reynard  told  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
great  value  of  these  inestimable  jewels.  One 
was  a  gold  ring,  another  a  comb  polished  like 
unto  fine  silver,  and  the  third  was  a  glass  mir- 
ror ;  and  so  great  were  the  virtues  of  this  rare 
glass  that  Reynard  shed  tears  to  think  of  the 
loss  of  it.  When  the  fox  had  told  all  this,  he 
thus  concluded,  '*If  any  one  can  charge  me  with 
crime  and  prove  it  by  witness,  here  I  stand  to 
endure  the  uttermost  the  law  can  inflict  upon 
me ;  but  if  malice  only  slander  me  without  wit- 
ness, I  crave  the  combat,  according  to  the  kw 
and  instance  of  the  court." 

Tben  said  the  King,  **  Reynard,  you  say  well, 
nor  know  I  any  thing  more  of  Kyward^s  death 
than  the  bringing  of  his  head  unto  me  by  Beilin 
the  Ram ;  therefore  of  it  I  here  acquit  you." 

"My  dear  Lord,"  said  the  fox,  "I  humbly 
thank  you ;  yet  is  his  death  grievous  unto  me." 

But  Isegrim  the  Wolf  was  not  content  with 
this  conclusion,  and  defied  the  fox  to  mortal 
combat  This  challenge  the  fox  accepted ;  and 
the  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  meeting. 

When  all  the  ceremonies  were  done,  and  none 
but  the  combatants  were  in  the  lists,  the  wolf 
went  toward  the  fox  with  infinite  rage  and  fury, 
thinking  to  take  him  in  his  fore-feet ;  bot  the  fox 
leaped  nimbly  from  him,  and  the  wdf  pursued 
him,  so  that  there  began  a  tedious  chase  between 
them,  on  which  their  friends  gazed.  The  wolf 
taking  larger  strides  than  the  fox,  often  overtook 
him,  and  lifted  up  his  feet  to  strike  him ;  but  the 
fox  avoided  the  blow,  and  smote  him  on  the  face 
with  his  tail,  so  that  the  wolf  was  stricken  almost 
blind,  and  was  forced  to  rest  while  he  cleared  his 
eyes ;  which  advantage  when  Reynard  saw,  he 
scratched  up  the  dust  with  his  feet,  and  threw  it 
hi  the  eyes  of  the  wolf.  This  grieved  him  worse 
than  the  former,  so  that  he  durst  follow  him  no 
longer,  for  the  dust  and  sand  sticking  in  his  eyes 
smarted  so  sore,  that  of  force  he  must  rub  and 
wash  it  away ;  which  Reynard  seeing,  with  aU 


the  fury  he  had  he  ran  upon  him,  and  with  his 
teeth  gave  him  three  sore  wounds  on  his  head. 

Then  the  wolf  being  enraged,  said,  **  I  will 
make  an  end  of  this  combat,  for  I  know  my  very 
weight  is  able  to  crush  him  to  pieces ;  and  I 
lose  much  of  my  reputation  to  suffer  him  thus 
long  to  contend  against  me."  And  this  said,  he 
struck  the  fox  again  so  sore  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  his  foot,  tlut  he  fell  down  to  the  ground ; 
and  ere  he  could  recover  himself  and  arise,  the 
wolf  caught  him  in  his  feet  and  threw  him  under 
him,  lying  upon  him  in  such  wise,  as  if  he  would 
have  pressed  him  to  death. 

Then  the  fox  bethought  himself  how  he  might 
best  get  free :  and  thrusting  his  hand  down,  be 
caught  the  wolf  fast  by  the  belly,  and  he  wrung 
him  so  extremely  hard  thereby,  that  he  made 
him  shriek  and  howl  out  with  the  anguish,  and 
in  the  end  the  wolf  fell  over  and  over  in  a  swoon ; 
then  presently  Reynard  leaped  upon  him,  and 
drew  him  about  the  lists  and  dragged  him  by 
the  legs,  and  struck,  wounded,  and  bit  him  in 
many  places,  so  that  the  whole  field  might  take 
notice  thereofl 

Then  a  great  shout  was.  raised,  the  trumpets 
were  sounded,  and  every  one  cried,  "  Honor  to  the 
fox  for  this  glorious  conquest."  Reynard  thanked 
them  all  kindly,  and  received  their  congratulations 
with  great  joy  and  gladness.  And,  the  marshals 
going  before,  they  went  all  to  the  King,  guarding 
the  fox  on  every  side,  all  the  trumpets,  pipes,  and 
minstrelsy  sounding  before  him. 

When  Reynard  came  before  the  King  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  but  the  King  bade  him  stand  up^ 
and  said  to  him,  "Reynard,  you  may  well  re- 
joice, for  you  have  won  nmch  honor  tlus  day ; 
therefore  here  I  discharge  you,  and  set  you  firee 
to  go  whither  your  own  will  leads  you."  So  the 
court  broke  up,  and  every  beast  returned  to  his 
own  home. 

With  Reynard,  all  his  firiends  and  kinsfolk,  to 
the  number  of  forty,  took  their  leave  also  of  the 
King,  and  went  away  with  the  fox,  who  was  ns 
little  glad  that  he  had  sped  so  well,  and  stood  so 
far  in  the  King's  fovor ;  for  now  he  had  power 
enough  to  advance  whom  he  pleased,  and  puU 
down  any  that  envied  his  fortune. 

After  some  travel  the  fox  and  his  friends  came 
to  his  boron^  or  castle  of  Malepardus,  where 
they  all,  in  noUe  and  courteous  manner,  took 
leave  of  each  other,  and  Reynaid  did  to  every 
one  of  them  great  reverence,  and  thanked  them 
{(a  the  love  and  honor  he  had  received  from 
them,  protesting  evermore  to  remain  their  &ith- 
ful  servant,  and  to  send  them  in  all  things  where- 
in his  life  or  goods  might  be  available  unto  them ; 
and  so  they  shook  hands  and  departed. 

Then  the  fox  went  to  Dame  Ermelin  his  wife, 
who  welcomed  him  with  great  tenderness ;  and 
to  her  and  her  ehildr^d  he  related  at  large  all 
the  wonders  which  had  befollen  him  at  court, 
and  missed  no  tittle  or  ciroomstance  therein. 
Th^i  grew  they  proud  that  his  fortune  was  so 
excellent;  and  the  fox  q>ent  his  days  from 
thenceforth,  virith  his  mtb  and  children,  in  great 
joy  and  content. 
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A  STORY  OF  AN  ORGAN. 
"  TT  ii  haunted  with  an  evil  thing,  believe  me, 

X  sir.  Never  till  the  plowshare  ha«  passed 
over  the  place  will  men  dwell  there  in  peace." 

The  gray-headed  speaker  turned  away,  and 
left  me  alone  to  gaze  on  the  mansion  he  haid  thus 
banned.  I  had  heard  the  same  when  I  was  a 
child ;  the  nurse  had  been  chidden  for  talking  of 
it  in  my  presence,  and  my  own  questions  on  the 
subject  had  always  been  evaded.  Strange  that 
now,  after  thirty  years*  sojourning  in  a  far-offland, 
I  should  come  back  to  hear  the  same  mystery 
alluded  to,  the  same  destiny  foretold !  The  im- 
pressions were  more  than  half  effaced ;  but  now, 
like  the  colors  of  a  picture  brought  to  light  after 
long  obscurity,  they  returned  vividly  to  my 
mind.  I  gazed  on  the  mansion ;  it  was  the  only 
thing  in  the  village  of  my  birth  that  I  found 
greatly  changed;  but  in  looking  at  this  once 
stately  Tudor  hall  I  was  reminded  painfully  how 
long  I  had  been  absent.  When  I  last  saw  it, 
the  sunshine  had  glowed  upon  the  gables  and 
roullions  of  a  goodly  mansion;  the  dear  star- 
light now  only  showed  a  moss-grown  ruin.  The 
balustrades  and  urns  were  cracked  and  thrown 
down;  there  were  no  peacocks  on  the  sloping 
lawn,  and  its  once  trim  grass  was  overgrown 
with  nettles  and  coltsfoot.  The  quaint-pattern- 
ed beds  of  the  garden,  too,  had  lost  the  shapes 
of  diamonds  and  stars,  and,  no  longer  glittering 
with  flowers,  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  walks  save  by  more  luxuriant  crops  of 
weeds.  The  roof  of  the  private  chapel  had 
recently  fallen  in,  and  little  remained  of  the 
building  but  an  exquisitely-sculptured  window, 
amidst  the  tracezy  of  which  the  wall-flower  and 
the  ivy  had  long  taken  the  place  of  the  herald's 
blazon.  The  shadow  of  all  this  ruined  beauty 
was  on  my  spirit ;  so  being  just  in  the  humor 
for  a  ghostly  legend,  I  determined,  on  my  return, 
to  ask  my  friend  L.,  with  whom  I  was  spending 
a  few  days,  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
Thus  much  was  readily  told.  Briariiurst  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  ever  since  old  Sir 
Lambert's  death ;  another  branch  of  the  family 
had  become  the  possessors;  and  as  no  tenant 
staid  there,  the  present  owner  intended  vezy 
shortly  to  have  it  pulled  down. 

"Well,  but  what  is  the  difficulty  of  Kving 
there  t"  said  I.  **  It  is  quite  possible,  with  the 
aid  of  a  yeariy  run  Up  to  town  in  the  season,  and 
plenty  of  books,  to  exist  even  in  that  *  lonesome 
lodge'  without  hanging  one's  self  Do  any  lords 
spiritual  interfere  with  one's  repose  t" 

"  Ring  for  Edward  and  Hetty,  my  dear,"  said 
L.  to  his  wife.  Then,  turning  to  me,  *'  Please 
don't  allude  to  that  subject  before  the  children,  or 
we  shall  have  them  both  afraid  to  stir  after  dark." 

My  curiosity  was  balked  again ;  so,  after  a  more 
constrained  evening  than  we  had  yet  passed,  I 
wished  the  family  good  night.  My  friend  fol- 
lowed me  out  of  the  room. 

*'  Iiook  at  that  picture  for  five  minutes,  while 
I  fetch  something,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  portrait, 
evidently  just  rescued  from  damp  and  destruc- 
tion, that  leant  against  the  wall. 


I  obeyed.  It  represented  a  lady  in  a  white 
rooming  dress  of  the  fashion  of  a  century  ago. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful,  with  bright  hair, 
and  blue  eyes  of  infinite  depth  and  lustre.  In 
her  bosom  she  wore  a  curiously-shaped  rufaj 
brooch;  a  bracelet,  set  with  the  same  stones, 
was  clasped  round  the  white  arm  that  supported 
her  head ;  and  on  her  knee  was  an  open  book. 
Inscribed  on  its  page  was  the  name  *' Cicely 
Clayton,"  and  the  initials  "L.  £."  SU  was 
apparently  seated  in  some  church  or  chapel,  for 
over  her  head  was  a  grotesque  Gothic  corbel, 
and  the  polished  oak  of  a  sombre-looking  organ 
was  visible  in  the  back-ground.  My  eyes  had 
wandered  from  the  mild  face,  and  I  was  ponder- 
ing on  the  significance  of  the  Cain  and  Abel 
on  the  carving,  when  L.  returned. 

**  I  see  you  are  bent  on  hearing  the  legend 
Professionally  connected  as  I  am  with  the 
Evrards  and  their  affairs,  it  is  not  my  place  to 
encourage  such  tales;  but  you  are  nobody; 
and,"  he  added,  smiling,  '*  I  rather  want  to  know 
your  opinion  of  my  style :  I  may  turn  author  one 
of  these  days."  So  saying,  he  handed  me  a  few 
sheets  of  exceedingly  legal-looking  paper,  and, 
wishing  me  pleasant  dreams,  left  me  to  the 
perusal  of  the  following  story. 

From  the  time  of  the  fourth  Henry  to  the  be- 
gining  of  the  present  century,  Briarhurst  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Evrard  family.  The 
last  baronet  was  a  Sir  Lambert  Evrard ;  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  a  gallant,  hearty  gentleman, 
who,  after  a  youth  spent  amidst  the  brilliance 
and  gayety  of  the  court,  the  acquaintance  of 
Walpole,  and  the  worshiper  of  Lady  Montague, 
had,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  settled  down  at 
his  country  seat,  a  quiet  country  gentleman.  He 
was  not  rich,  for  his  father  s  extravagance  had 
mortgaged  and  wasted  every  thing  available. 
Woridly  wisdom,  undoubtedly,  would  have  had 
Sir  Lambert  marry  an  heiress,  but,  most  per> 
versely,  he  chose  the  Daphne  of  his  early  love 
sonnets — a  lady  whose  sweet  voice  and  sparkling 
eyes  had  captivated  him  on  his  Italian  travels. 
His  wife  had  no  fortune,  so  he  could  not  aflbrd 
to  keep  up  a  town  house,  and,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  his  first  son,  came  to  reside  permanently 
at  Briarhurst.  They  had  two  sons,  whom  the 
fothcr,  before  they  were  three  years  old,  had  re^ 
spectively  destined  for  the  bar  and  the  army,  and 
his  time  was  principally  occupied  in  their  educa- 
tion. It  was  natural,  in  the  then  state  of  his 
affairs,  that  he  should  look  forward  ^  his  sons 
distinguishing  themselves,  ms  the  only  means  of 
restoring  the  family  to  its  former  position.  Cir- 
cimistancee,  however,  pointed  out  another  way 
by  which  the  desired  wealth  might  be  more  easily 
secured.  On  the  death  of  a  distant  relative,  Sir 
Lambert  became  the  guardian  of  an  orphan 
heiress ;  he  earnestly  hoped  his  eldest  son  would 
many  her,  and  thus  fulfill  the  wish  of  his  life. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  romance,  who  always  wantonly  thwart  the 
desires  of  their  parents  and  guardians  in  affairs 
of  matrimony,  young  Lambert  Evrard  and  his 
beautifhl  cousin.  Cicely  Clayton,  glided  impei^ 
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ceptiblj  from  childhood's  pretty  playing  at  man 
and  wife  to  the  more  serious  kind  of  love-making, 
and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  respectively 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  seventeen,  their  union 
was  fixed  on. 

The  young  man  was  of  a  strangely  meditative 
turn  of  mind ;  he  was  very  studious,  too,  and 
had  imbued  ids  ladye  love  with  a  taste  for  the 
sombre  musings  and  sage  books  he  loved  him- 
self There  is  one  spot  in  the  old  garden — a 
knot  of  lindens  shading  a  broken  figure  of  Niobe 
-^where  I  have  oilen  fancied  those  two  lovers 
might  have  sat.  It  seems  just  the  place  for 
such  an  earnest,  thoughtful  love  as  theirs  was, 
to  hold  communion  in.  Lambert  inherited  from 
his  mother  a  rare  skill  in  music;  and  he  and 
Cicely  would  spend  hours  at  the  organ  in  the 
chapel,  his  fingers  seeming  unconsciously  to 
wander  over  the  keys,  and  his  spirit  apparently 
floating  heavenward  in  the  tide  of  glorious  an- 
them and  solemn  symphony  his  art  awakened. 
He  was  a  painter,  too ;  and  many  an  hour  would 
»h6  sit  before  him  as  he  sketched  her  lovely  face, 
sometimes  in  the  sihiple  dress  she  wore  at  her 
books  or  work,  at  other  times  as  the  garlanded 
Pastorella,  or  the  green-robed  Laura  of  their 
favorite  poets.  His  brother  Maurice  was  sel- 
dom their  companion  in  these  pursuits.  In 
disposition,  and  even  in  person,  he  was  the 
very  opposite  of  Lambert.  When  a  child,  his 
temper  had  been  morose  and  reserved ;  and,  as 
he  grew  up,  all  the  unamiable  points  of  his  char- 
acter became  more  conspicuous.  In  fact,  he 
was  galled  perpetually  by  the  manifest  superi- 
ority of  his  brother,  by  his  success  in  all  he  un- 
dertook, by  his  popularity  with  the  tenantry, 
by  Cicely*s  preference  for  him.  He  had  great 
command  of  temper,  however,  and  contrived  to 
prevent  any  outbreaks  of  passion  before  his  fa- 
ther or  Cicely ;  but  when  alone  with  Lambert  he 
would  vent  his  ill-humor  in  sarcasms  and  taunts 
that  would  have  bred  innumerable  quarrels,  had 
the  temper  of  the  elder  brother  been  a  whit  less 
equable  than  it  was.  But  no  human  being  is 
less  prone  to  seek  ofienstf  or  contention  than  a 
gentle  scholar  whose  poet-mind  is  just  awaken- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  love ;  and  such  was  Lambert 
Evrard. 

It  was  settled  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  on  Cicely*s  eighteenth  birthday ;  and  prep- 
arations had  long  been  making  for  the  ceremony 
and  its  attendant  festival,  when  the  destined 
bridegroom  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  His  phy- 
sician never  assigned  a  name  to  his  complaint, 
and  its  origin  appeared  unaccountable.  He  was 
in  danger  for  weeks;  and  on  his  being  sufii- 
ciently  recovered  was  immediately  ordered  abroad 
for  change  of  air.  The  marriage  was,  of  course, 
deferred  till  his  health  was  re-established.  Mau- 
rice, whose  attention  to  his  sick  brother  had  been 
as  exemplary  as  it  was  unexpected,  accompanied 
him  to  the  Continent.  They  had  not  been  abroad 
three  months  before  letters  brought  tidings  of  his 
brother's  rapid  convalescence.  The  soft  Italian 
air  was  doing  wonders  for  his  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion ;  he  was  comparatively  well,  and  they  pur- 


posed to  prolong  their  absence,  and  convert  the 
quest  of  health  into  a  tour  of  pleasure.  We 
may  be  sure  that  with  the  announcement  of  their 
intention  came  many  a  line  of  kind  regret  and 
wistful  longing  (lines  destined  to  be  read  alone 
and  oAen),  many  a  leaf  plucked  from  the  haunts 
of  song,  and  many  a  plaintive  verse  inscribed  to 
Cicely.  There  were  tears,  perhaps,  when  the 
news  of  lengthened  separation  came;  but  the 
lady  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection  that  it 
would  prevent  Lambert  leaving  her  after  their 
marriage,  and  give  them  both  many  happy  hours 
of  converse  in  the  sunny  days  to  come.  All  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  future  happiness,  how« 
ever,  were  fated  to  be  disappointed.  The  next 
letter  that  arrived  brought  news  of  a  fearftil 
calamity.  Lambert  Evrard  was  dead !  The 
particulars  of  the  accident  were  thus  given  in  a 
letter  written  by  a  friend  of  Maurice's,  for  he 
himself  was  too  much  afflicted  by  the  event  to 
give  any  detailed  account.  It  appeared  that  the 
brothers  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  ascend- 
ing one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
had  started  overnight,  that  they  might  reach  the 
summit  in  tune  to  see  the  glories  of  an  Alpine 
sunrise.  The  guide  left  them  for  a  moment  to 
see  whether  a  stream  was  fordable,  when  Lam- 
bert, attempting,  against  his  brother's  advice,  to 
pass  a  ledge  of  rock  unassisted  by  the  mount- 
aineer's pole,  fell  into  a  chasm  between  the 
glaciers. 

The  body  was  never  found.  It  was  said  that 
for  days  Maurice  remained  in  the  neighborhood, 
offering  immense  rewards  to  any  peasant  who 
would  even  commence  a  search  for  the  remains ; 
but  the  men  knew  too  well  the  hopelessness 
and  peril  of  the  task  to  attempt  it.  Finding 
this  unavailing,  he  left  the  place.  His  return 
was  delayed  by  severe  illness ;  but  at  length,  in 
one  gray  autunm  twilight,  a  traveling-carriage 
dashed  up  the  shadowy  avenue  of  Briarhurst, 
and  Maurice  was  received  in  his  father's  hall — « 
mourner  amid  mourners.  He  was  much  altered. 
The  demure  severity  of  his  old  manner  was 
changed  to  at  least  an  appearance  of  candor  and 
trustfulness.  Grief  for  his  brother  seemed  to 
have  bettered  his  whole  nature,  to  have  opened 
his  heart  to  the  influences  of  kindness  and  gen- 
tleness— to  have  made  him,  in  short,  more  lova- 
ble. Such  appeared  the  best  interpretation  of 
the  change  that  was  wrought  in  him,  and  which 
showed  itself  conspicuously  in  his  conduct  to  the 
afflicted  ones  around  him.  Kindly  and  thought* 
fully  did  he  console  the  anguish  of  his  parents, 
and  with  innumerable  offices  of  delicate  care  and 
thoughtfol  consideration  did  he  show  his  respect 
and  sympathy  for  Cicely's  affliction.  By  no  in- 
trusive efforts  at  comforting,  but  silently  and 
gently  did  he  seek  to  wean  his  cousin  from  the 
remembrance  of  her  bereavement.  By  sparing 
her  feelings  in  every  possible  way,  by  avoiding 
the  mention  of  Lambert's  name,  save  in  a  man- 
ner  calculated  to  awaken  those  tender  memorief 
which  are  the  softeners  of  grief^  he  strove  to  di- 
vert Cicely's  mind  from  dwelling  too  constantly 
on  her  dead  betrothed;  and  thus,  without  ap- 
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pflanng  to  driTO  away  the  impreuion,  he  gndu- 
aUy  fupplied  her  with  other  objects  and  purtuits ; 
and  thoa^  at  first  her  walks  were  always  to  the 
scenes  he  had  lored,  and  her  mornings  spent 
orer  the  books  he  had  read,  their  beauties  were 
soon  explored  with  other  interests  than  those 
which  arose  merely  from  the  pleasures  of  re- 
membrance. The  chapel  which  had  been  wont 
to  recall  Lambert  most  painAilly  to  her  mind  was 
now  unentered. 

The  dell  of  lindens,  through  the  bright  leaves 
of  which  the  sunbeams  had  so  often  poured  upon 
his  open  book,  was  now  unfrequented.  With 
none  of  the  ardor  of  first  love,  but  with  a  regard 
originating  in  their  mutual  sharing  of  the  same 
grief,  and  nuitured  by  gratitude  for  his  constant 
sympathy.  Cicely  accepted  Maurice  for  her  lover ; 
then,  in  obedience  to  the  earnest  wish  of  those 
whom  she  had  always  reverenced  as  parents, 
consented  to  be  his  wife.  It  had  ever  been  the 
fervent  hope  of  Sir  Lambert  that  he  might  live 
to  see  the  wealth  of  his  family  restored  before  he 
died.  The  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
wish  of  a  life  had  been  once  fatally  disappointed. 
It  was  natural,  then,  that  he  should  rejoice  in  this 
new  prospect  of  its  realization.  Lady  Evrard 
also  was  desirous  that  the  stain  the  baronet  had 
brought  on  the  family  escutcheon  by  his  mar- 
riage with  her  should  be  blotted  out.  I^r  Lam- 
bert was  a  kind  husband  in  the  main,  but  his 
wife's  penetration  could  not  help  perceiving  that 
he  often  inwardly  si^ed  for  the  society  of  his 
aristocratic  neighbors,  when  his  inability  to  re- 
turn their  hospitality  made  him  refuse  their 
invitations.  She  had  another  inducement.  Her 
mother's  eye  had  observed  with  pleasure  what 
seemed  to  her  the  beneficial  influence  of  adversi- 
ty npon  her  wajrwaid  son's  character,  and  she 
hoped  the  gentleness  of  his  cousin  would  com- 
plete his  reformation.  All  seemed  to  favor  the 
alliance.  The  day  was  fixed ;  and  Cicely  Clay- 
ton, in  a  strange  mood  of  alternating  doubt  and 
hope,  arrayed  herself  for  her  bridal.  The  hour 
had  oome.  The  wedding  party  were  assembled 
IB  the  ch^>el.  Few  had  been  invited,  for  it  had 
been  the  express  wish  of  the  bride  that  the  rite 
should  be  celebrated  as  privately  as  possible. 
Two  bridemaids,  daughters  of  a  neighboring  gen- 
tleman. Lord  R.,  a  friend  of  the  late  Lambert, 
and  the  family  lawyer  were  the  only  bidden 
guests.  They  approadied  the  communion  roils. 
The  ruby-tinged  sunbeams  streamed  through  the 
graceful  trefoil  on  the  white-robed  Cicely  and 
CO  the  trembling  Maurice.  There  was  need  of 
temething  to  lend  a  glow  to  his  haggard  face, 
for  he  was  ghastly  pale.  No  artist's  tint  was 
half  so  radiant  as  the  rising  blush  upon  her  cheek. 
The  minister  had  commenced  the  service:  the 
address  had  been  read ;  the  irrevocable  **  I  will** 
had  been  uttered  in  a  stifled  whisper  by  the 
bridegroom,  had  been  murmured  in  accents  of 
gentlest  music  by  the  bride,  when,  as  Maurice 
vsoehred  the  ring  from  the  priest,  a  strange  un- 
earthly sound  rang  through  the  chapel — a  strange 
iiliiijuption  stayed  every  hand,  hushed  every 


voice.  From  the  organ  (untouched  since  Lam- 
bert in  his  happy  youth  awoke  its  melody)  buivt 
forth  a  wailing,  plaintive  sound,  more  like  • 
restless  spirit's  cry,  than  any  mortal  note — so 
loud,  so  long,  so  wild,  that  it  seemed  to  rack  the 
senses  that  it  held  in  horrible  uncertainty  till  it 
was  done.  Sudi  a  strain  that  nameless  min- 
strel might  have  used  to  kindle  prophet-fire  in 
Elisha.  Then  it  stopped.  But  only  for  an  in- 
stant ;  and  a  dirge,  sad  as  the  contrite's  weeping, 
clear  as  the  accents  of  forgiveness,  came  from 
that  wondrous  organ.  Such  a  strain  the  shep- 
herd-harper might  have  woke  who  calmed  the 
d«non  rage  in  Saul. 

But  the  second  solemn. threne  was  more  ter^ 
rible  than  the  first  crashing  peal,  for  it  called  up 
an  awful  memory  and  a  dark  su^icion.  It  was 
the  very  same  air  that  Lambert  had  conq>osed 
and  played  the  night  before  he  left.  With  a  cry  as 
of  recognition  the  mother  stood  expectant.  With 
clasped  hands  and  broken  voice  the  father  pray- 
ed. Cicely  and  Maurice  thought  only  of  thai 
strain  as  they  had  heard  it  first.  The  bride  re- 
membered how  on  that  sad  night  Lambert  had 
sought  to  smile  away  her  tears,  and  called  them 
dearest  tributes  to  his  music. 

It  seemed  like  listening  to  his  voice  to  hear 
again  that  unforgotten  melody;  she  listened 
then  unfearing,  in  very  delight  of  spirit;  but 
when  the  dirge  was  done,  the  influence  that  had 
upheld  her  in  such  ecstasy  gave  way  too,  and 
she  fell  fainting  on  the  steps.  The  bridegroom 
remembered  the  purpose  tliat  was  in  his  heart 
that  night,  and  which  had  made  the  music  jar- 
ring discord.  In  his  ears  the  sound  was  but  the 
voice  of  retribution,  and,  in  an  agony  of  passion, 
he  hurried  down  the  aisle  to  see  who  woke  a 
strain  so  dreadful  to  him.  But  no  human  hand 
had  touched  the  keys. 

Maurice  was  taken  to  bed  in  a  state  of  delir- 
ium, and  expired  the  next  morning.  Those  who 
watched  beside  him  remembered  long,  that 
through  the  live-long  night  he  raved  of  nothing 
but  a  deep  abyss  that  he  was  falling  down,  and 
that  he  prayed  them  to  stretch  a  hand  and  help 
him,  for  that  down  there  rotted  a  ghastly  corpse, 
whose  stare  was  death  to  him. 

The  vault  in  Briarhurst  church  was  next  <^n- 
ed  to  receive  the  remains  of  Lady  Evrard. 

Cicely  survived  for  some  years,  the  good  ge- 
nius of  the  village  poor,  a  ministering  angel  to 
the  sonrowing  and  the  helpless;  then,  full  of 
that  glorious  confidence  which  faith  engenders, 
entered  into  her  rest. 

Sir  Lambert  lived  to  a  great  age;  but  hap- 
pily he  had  sunk  into  perfect  childishness  before 
Cicely  was  taken  from  him.  It  was  a  sad  sight 
to  watch  that  desolate  old  man  as  he  would  some- 
times wander  about  the  neglected  shrubbery,  oi 
sometimes  stand  pondering  before  the  pictures 
of  his  sons  and  of  their  betrethed  bride,  appar- 
ently quite  forgetful  of  the  features  of  Lambert 
and  Maurice,  but  often  asking  anxiously  why 
the  beautiful  lady  that  was  once  so  kind  to  him 
sat  always  silent  now. 
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LIBELLUS  A  MARGARITA  MORE, 
QUINDECIM  ANNOS  NATA,  CHELSEUS INCEPTVS. 

«<NaUa  dies  Bine  linea.** 

Se{Kemb6r. 

SEEING  y«  woodman  fell  a  noble  tree,  which, 
as  it  went  to  the  groondt  did  uptear  several 
■mall  plants  by  y  roota,  methou^te  such  woulde 
be  the  fall  of  dear  &ther,  herein  more  sad  than 
that  of  the  abbot  of  Sion  and  the  Charterhouse 
monks,  inasmuch  as,  being  celibiBite,  they  involve 
noe  others  in  theire  ruin.  Braye,  holie  martyrs ! 
how  cheerfully  they  went  to  theire  death.  I'm 
glad  to  have  scene  how  pious  men  may  turn  e*en 
an  ignominious  sentence  into  a  kind  of  eutha- 
nasy.  Dear  father  bade  me  note  how  they  bore 
themselves  as  bridegrooms  going  to  theire  mar- 
riage, and  converted  what  mighte  have  beene  a 
■hock  to  my  surcharged  spiritts,  into  a  lesson  of 
deep  and  high  comfort. 

One  thing  hath  grieved  me  sorelie.  He  mis- 
tooke  somewhat  I  sayd  at  parting  for  an  impli- 
cation of  my  wish  that  he  shoulde  yield  up  his 
conscience.  Oh,  no,  dearest  father,  that  be  far 
from  me !  It  seems  to  have  cut  him  to  the 
heart,  for  he  hath  vmt  that  "  none  of  the  terri- 
ble things  that  may  befall  him  touch  him  soe 
nearlie  as  that  his  dearly  beloved  child,  whose 
opinion  he  soe  much  values,  shoulde  desire  him 
to  overrule  his  conscience.''  That  be  far  from 
me,  father !  I  have  writ  to  ezplayn  the  matter, 
but  his  reproach,  undeserved  though  it  be,  hath 
troubled  my  heart. 


November. 
Parliament  vrill  meet  to-morrow.  Tis  ex- 
pected ^her  and  y*  good  bishop  of  Rochester 
will  be  attainted  for  misprison  of  treason  by  y* 
slavish  members  thereof^  and  though  not  given 
hithertoe  unto  much  heede  of  omens  and  bode- 
ments  while  our  hearts  were  light  and  our  couiv 
age  high,  yet  now  y*  coming  evil  seemeth  fore- 
shadowed unto  alle  by  I  know  not  how  many 
melanch(dick  presages,  sent,  for  aught  we  know, 
in  mercy.  Now  that  the  days  are  dark  and 
short,  and  the  nights  stormy,  we  shun  to  linger 
much  after  dusk  in  lone  chambers  and  passages, 
and  what  was  sayd  of  the  enenues  of  Israel  may 
be  nigh  sayd  of  us,  ^'that  a  falling  leaf  shall 
chase  them.*'  Pm  sura  **a  going  in  the  tops  of 
the  mulberry-trees"  on  a  blusterous  evening,  is 
enow  to  draw  us  alle,  men,  mothers,  and  maids, 
together  in  an  heap.  .  .  .  We  goe  about  y*  house 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  care  not  much  to  leave 
the  fireside.  Last  Sunday  we  had  closed  about 
y*  the  hearth,  and  little  BUI  was  a  reading  by 
the  fire-light  how  Herodias*  daughter  danced  off 
the  head  of  St.  JcAm  the  Baptist,  when  down 
comes  an  emptie  swaUow's  nest  tumbling  adown 
the  chimnie,  bringing  with  it  enow  of  soot,  smoke, 
and  rubbish  to  half  smother  us  alle ;  bat  the  dust 
was  nothing  to  the  dismay  thereby  Occasioned, 
and  I  noted  one  or  two  of  our  bravest  turn  as 
pale  as  death.    Then,  the  rata  have  skirmished 


*  Concluded  (tarn  ttte  Oetober  Namber. 


and  galloped  behind  the  wajnscoat  more  like  • 
troop  of  horse  than  a  herd  of  such  smaller  deer, 
to  y*  infinite  annoyance  of  mother,  who  coulde 
not  be  more  firmly  persuaded  they  were  about 
to  leave  a  falling  house,  if,  like  the  sacred  priests 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  she  had  heard  a 
voyce  utter,  "  Let  us  depart  henoe."  The  round 
upper  half  of  the  cob-loaf  rolled  off  the  table 
this  morning,  and  Rupert,  as  he  picked  it  up, 
gave  a  kind  of  shudder,  and  muttered  somewhat 
about  a  head  rolling  from  the  scaffold.     Worse 

than  this  was  o'  Tuesday  night Twas 

bedtime,  and  yet  none  were  liking  to  goe,  when, 
o'  Buddatn,  we  hearde  a  screech  that  made  every 
body's  heart  thrill,  followed  by  one  or  two  hol- 
low groans.  Will  snatches  up  the  lamp  and 
runs  forth,  I  close  following,  and  alle  the  others 
at  our  heels,  and  after  looking  into  sondrie  de- 
serted cupboards  and  comers,  we  descend  the 
broad  stone  steps  of  the  cellars,  half-way  down 
which  Will,  stumbling  over  something  he  sees 
not,  takes  a  flying  leap  to  clear  hiniMlf  down 
to  the  bottom,  luckily  without  extinguishing  the 
lamp.  We  find  Gillian  on  the  steps  in  a  swoon  ; 
on  bringing  her  to,  she  exclayms  about  a  ghost 
without  a  head,  wrapped  in  a  winding^^eet, 
that  confronted  her  and  then  sank  to  the  ground 
as  she  entered  the  vaults.  We  east  a  fearfidle 
look  about,  and  descry  a  tall  white  sack  of  flour, 
recently  overturned  by  the  rats,  whidi  clears  up 
the  mystery,  and  procures  Gillian  a  little  jeering, 
but  we  alle  return  to  the  hall  with  fluttered 
spiritts.  Another  time  I,  going  up  to  the  nurs* 
erie  hi  the  daik,  on  hearing  baby  cry,  am  passed 
on  the  stairs  by  I  know  not  what  breathing  heav- 
ilie.  I  reach  forthe  my  arm,  but  pass  cleare 
through  the  spirituall  nature,  whatever  it  is,  yet 
distinctlie  foel  my  cheek  and  neck  fknned  by  iu 
breath.  I  turn  very  foint,  and  get  nurse  to  goe 
with  me  when  I  return,  bearing  a  light,  yet  think 
it  as  well  to  say  naught  to  distress  the  rest. 

But  worst  of  alle  was  last  night ....  After  I 
had  been  in  bed  awhile,  I  minded  me  that  deare 
Will  had  not  returned  me  fSsither^s  letter.  I 
awoke  him  and  asked  if  he  had  broughte  it  np- 
stairs;  he  sleepily  replied  he  had  not,  soe  I 
hastily  arose,  tlnrew  on  a  cloke,  took  a  light,  and 
entered  the  gallery,  whoi,  half  way  along  it,  be- 
tween roe  anid  the  pale  moonshine,  I  was  seared 
to  behold  a  slender  figure  alle  in  white,  with 
naked  feet  and  arms  extended.  I  stoode  agase, 
speechlesse,  and  to  my  terror  made  out  the  feat- 
ures of  Bess  ....  her  eyes  open,  but  vacant ; 
then  saw  John  Dancey  softly  stealing  after  her, 
and  signing  to  me  with  his  finger  on  his  lips. 
She  passed  without  noting  me,  on  to  father's 
door,  there  knelt  as  if  in  prayer,  making  a  low 
sort  of  wail,  while  Dancey,  virith  tears  running 
down  his  dieeks,  whispered,  '^Tis  the  third 
time  of  her  thus  sleep-walking ....  the  token 
of  how  troubled  a  mind  !" 

We  disturbed  her  not,  dreading  that  a  suddaln 
waking  might  bring  on  madness;  soe,  after 
making  moan  awhile,  she  kisees  the  senseless 
door,  rises  up,  moves  toward  her  own  chamber, 
followed  by  Dancey  and  me,  wrings  her  hands 
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a  little,  then  lies  down,  and  gradualtie  falli  into 
what  seems  a  dreamless  sleep,  we  watching  her 
in  silence  till  she's  quiet,  and  then  squeezing 
each  other's  hands  ere  we  part. 

....  Will  was  wide  awake  when  I  got  back ; 
he  sayd, "  Why,  Meg,  how  long  you  have  beene  ! 
coulde  you  not  lighte  on  the  letter  V* ....  When 
I  tolde  him  what  had  hindered  me  by  the  way, 
he  turned  his  &ce  to  the  wall  and  wept. 


Midnight. 

The  wild  wind  is  abroad,  and,  methinketh, 
nothing  eUe.  Sure,  how  it  rages  through  our 
empty  courts !  In  such  a  season,  men,  beasts, 
and  fowls  cower  beneath  y*  shelter  of  their  rock- 
ing wslls,  y^  almost  fear  to  trust  them.  Lord, 
I  know  that  thou  canst  give  the  tempest  double 
force,  but  do  not,  I  beseech  thee !  Oh !  have 
mercy  on  the  frail  dwelling  and  the  ship  at  sea. 

Dear  little  Bill  hath  ta*en  a  feverish  attack. 
I  watch  beside  him  while  his  nurse  sleeps. 
Earlie  in  the  night  his  mind  wandered,  and  he 
told  me  of  a  pretty  ring-streaked  poney  noe 
bigger  than  a  bee,  that  had  golden  housings  and 
barley-sugar  eyes;  then  dozed,  but  ever  and 
anon  kept  starting  up,  crying  '* Mammy,  dear!** 
and  softUe  murmured  "  Oh**  when  he  saw  I  was 
by.  At  length  I  gave  him  my  forefinger  to  hold, 
which  kept  him  ware  of  my  presence  without 
speaking,  but  presentlie  he  stares  hard  toward 
y*  foot  of  the  bed,  and  says  fearfullie,  **  Mother, 
why  hangs  yon  hatchet  in  the  air,  with  its  sharp 
edge  turned  toward  us  1**  I  rise,  move  the  lamp, 
and  say,  "Do  you  see  it  nowl"  He  sayth, 
"No,  not  now,"  and  closes  his  eyes.  After  a 
good  space,  during  the  which  I  hoped  he  slept, 
he  says  in  quite  an  altered  tone,  most  like  unto 
sofl,  sweet  music,  "  There's  a  pretty  little  cherub 
there  now,  alle  head  and  noe  body,  with  two 
little  wings  aneath  his  chin ;  but,  for  alle  he's 
soe  pretty,  he  is  just  like  dear  Gafler,  and  seems 
to  luiow  me  ...  .  and  he'll  have  a  body  agayn, 
too,  I  believe,  by  and  by  ...  .  Mother,  mother, 
tell  Hobbinol  there's  such  a  gentle  lamb  in  heav- 
en !*'    And  soe,  slept. 


He's  gone,  my  pretty  .  .  .  . !  slipt  through  my 
fingers  like  a  birid !  upfled  to  his  own  native 
skies,  and  yet  whenas  I  think  on  him,  I  can  not 
choose  but  weepe  ....  Such  a  guileless  little 
lamb !  .  .  .  .  My  Billy-bird !  his  mother's  owne 
heart.    They  are  alia  wondrous  kind  to  me.  .  .  . 


How  strange  that  a  little  child  shoulde  be  per- 
mitted to  suffer  soe  much  payn,  when  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven !  But  'tis  onlie  tran- 
sient, whereas  a  mother  makes  it  permanent,  by 
thinking  it  over  and  over  agayn.  One  lesson  it 
taughte  us  betimes,  that  a  naturall  death  is  not, 
necessarilie,  the  most  easie.  We  must  alle  die. 
....  As  poor  Patterson  was  used  to  say,  "  The 
greatest  king  that  ever  was  made,  must  bed  at 
last  with  shovel  and  spade,** .  .  .  and  I'd  sooner 
have  my  Billy's  baby  deathbed  than  King  Harry's, 
or  Nan  Boleyn*8  either,  however  manie  years  they 
may  yet  cany  matters  with  a  high  hand.    Oh, 


you  ministers  of  evill,  whoever  you  be,  visible  or 
invisible,  you  shall  not  build  a  wall  between  ray 
God  and  me  ...  .  I've  sranething  within  ac, 
grows  stronger  and  stronger,  as  times  grow 
more  and  more  evill ;  some  woulde  call  it  reso- 
lution, but  methinketh  'tis  iaith. 

Meantime,  father's  foes  ....  alack  that  anie 
can  shew  *emselves  such !  are  aiming,  by  fayr 
seemings  of  friendlie  conference,  to  draw  from 
him  admissions  they  can  dome  at  afler  noe  other 
fashion.  The  new  Solicitor  General  hath  gone 
to  y*  Tower  to  deprive  him  of  j*  few  books  I 
have  taken  him  from  time  to  time Ah,  Mas- 
ter Rich,  you  must  deprive  him  of  his  brains  afore 
you  can  rob  him  of  their  contents !  .  .  .  .  and, 
while  having  *em  packt  up,  he  falls  into  easie 
dialogue  with  him,  as  thus  .  .  .  .  "  Why  now, 
sure,  Mr.  More,  were  there  an  act  of  pariiament 
made  that  all  y*  realm  shoulde  take  me  for  king, 
you  woulde  take  me  for  such  with  the  rest.'* 

"Aye,  that  would  I,  sir,*'  returns  fiither. 

"  Forsooth,  then,**  pursues  Rich,  "  we'll  sup- 
pose another  act  that  should  make  me  the  Pope. 
Would  you  not  take  me  for  Pope!" 

"  Or  suppose  another  case,  Mr.  Rich,*'  returns 
father,  "  that  another  act  shoulde  pass,  that  God 
shoulde  not  be  God,  would  you  say  well  and 
good!" 

"No,  truly,**  returns  the  other  hastily,  "for 
no  pariiament  coulde  make  such  act  lawfbl." 

"True,  as  you  say,**  repeats  father,  "they 
coulde  not"  ....  soe  eluded  the  net  of  the  fowl- 
er ;  but  how  miserable  and  unhandsome  a  device 
to  lay  wait  for  him  thus,  to  catch  him  in  his 
talk. 

....  I  stole  forthe,  ere  'twas  lighte,  this  damp, 
chill  morning,  to  pray  beside  the  little  grave,  but 
found  dear  Daisy  there  before  me.  How  Christ- 
ians love  one  another ! 

Will's  loss  is  as  heavie  as  mine,  yet  he  bears 
with  me  tenderiie.  Yestemighte,  he  sayth  to 
roe  half  reproachfiillie,  "  Am  not  I  better  unto 
thee  than  ten  sons  V* 


March,  1534. 
Spring  comes,  that  brings  rejuveneseence  to 
3^*  land,  and  joy  to  the  heart,  but  it  brings  none 
to  us,  for  where  hope  dieth,  joy  dieth.     But  pa- 
tience, soul ;  God's  yet  in  the  aumry ! 


May  7.    Father  arraigned. 


July  1.  By  reason  of  Will's  minding  to  be 
present  at  y^  triall,  Which,  for  the  concourse  of 
spectators,  demanded  his  earlie  attendance,  he 
committed  the  care  of  me,  with  Bess,  to  Dancey, 
who  got  us  places  to  see  father  on  his  way  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall.  We  coulde  not 
come  at  him  for  the  press,  but  clambered  on  a 
bench  to  gaze  our  very  hearts  away  after  him  as 
he  went  by,  sallow,  thin,  gray-haired,  yet  in  mien 
not  a  whit  cast  down.  Wrapt  in  a  coarse  woollen 
gown,  and  leaning  on  a  staff,  which  unwonted 
support  when  Bess  markt,  she  hid  her  eyes  on 
my  shoulder  and  wept  sore,  but  soon  lookt  up 
Agayn,  though  her  eyes  were  soe  blinded,  I  think 
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the  couldfl  not  tee  him.  His  ftce  was  calm,  bat 
grave,  as  he  came  up,  but  just  as  he  passed  he 
cauf  hte  the  eye  of  some  one  in  the  crowd,  and 
smiled  in  his  old,  frank  way ;  then  glanced  up 
toward  the  windows  with  the  bri^t  look  he  hath 
soe  oft  cast  to  me  at  my  casement,  but  saw  us 
not     I  coolde  not  help  crying  *'  Father,**  but  he 

heard  me  not;  perchance  *twas  soe  best 

I  woolde  not  have  had  his  face  cloud  at  y*  sighte 
of  poor  Bessy's  tears. 

....  Will  tells  me  the  indictment  was  y« 
longest  ever  hearde ;  <m  four  counts.  First,  his 
opinion  on  the  king's  marriage.  Second,  his 
writing  sundrie  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, counselling  him  to  hold  out  Third,  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  his  grace*s  supremacy. 
Fourth,  his  positive  deniall  of  it,  and  thereby 
willing  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  dignity  aiki 
tiUe. 

When  the  reading  of  this  was  over,  the  Lord 
Ohancellor  sayth,  '*  You  see  how  grievousUe  you 
have  offended  the  king  his  grace,  but  and  yet  he 
is  soe  mercifulle,  as  that  if  ye  will  lay  aside  your 
obstinaoie,  and  change  your  opinion,  we  hope  ye 
may  yet  obtayn  pardon.'* 

Father  mak^  answer  ....  and  at  sounde  of 
his  deare  voyce  alle  men  hold  their  breaths  .... 
**  Most  noble  Lords,  I  have  great  cause  to  thank 
your  honors  for  this  your  courtesie ....  but  I 
pray  Almighty  God  I  may  continue  in  the  mind 
I'm  in,  through  his  grace,  until  death." 

They  coulde  not  make  good  their  accusation 
agaynst  him.  *Twas  onlie  on  the  last  count  he 
could  be  made  out  » traitor,  and  proof  of 't  had 
they  none  ;  how  coulde  they  have  1  He  shoulde 
have  beene  acquitted  out  of  hand,  'steade  of 
which,  his  bitter  enemy,  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
called  on  him  for  his  defense.  Will  sayth  there 
was  a  general  murmur  or  sigh  ran  through  y* 
court.  Father,  however,  answered  the  bidding 
by  beginning  to  express  his  hope  that,  the  effect 
of  long  imprisonment  mighte  not  have  beene 
such  upon  his  mind  and  body,  as  to  impair  his 
power  of  ri^tUe  meeting  alle  y*  charges  agaynst 
him  ....  when>  turning  faint  with  long  stand- 
ing, he  staggered  and  loosed  hold  of  his  staff, 
whereon  he  was  accorded  a  seat  'Twas  but  a 
moment's  weakness  of  the  body,  and  he  then 
proceeded  frankly  to  avow  his  having  always 
opposed  the  king's  marriage  to  his  grace  himself, 
which  he  was  soe  &r  from  thinking  high  treason, 
that  he  shoulde  rather  have  deemed  it  treachery 
to  have  withholden  his  opinion  from  his  sovereign 
king  when  solicited  by  him  for  his  coonsell.  I^ 
letters  to  y*  good  Bishop  he  proved  to  have  beene 
harmlesse.  Touching  his  declining  to  give  his 
opinion,  when  askt,  concerning  the  supremacy, 
he  alleged  there  coulde  be  noe  transgression  in 
holding  his  peace  thereon,  Grod  only  being  cog- 
nizant of  our  thoughts. 

"Nay,"  interposeth  the  Attorney  General!, 
"your  silence  was  the  token  of  a  malicious 
mind." 

"  I  had  always  nnderstoode,"  answers  &ther, 
''that  silence  stoode  for  oonsMit  Qui  tacet,  con- 
■entire  videtur;"  which  made  sundrie  smile.  On 


the  last  charge,  he  protested  he  had  never  spoken 
word  against  y**  law  unto  anie  man. 

The  jury  are  about  to  acquit  him,  when  up 
starts  the  Solicitor  Generall,  offers  himself  as 
witness  for  the  crown,  is  sworn,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  dialogue  with  father  in  the  Tower, 
falselie  adding,  like  a  liar  as  he  is,  that  on  his 
saying  '*  No  parliament  coulde  make  a  law  that 
God  shoulde  not  be  God,"  father  had  rejoined, 
'*  No  more  coulde  they  make  the  king  supreme 
head  of  the  Church." 

I  marvell  the  ground  opened  not  at  his  feet. 
Father  brisklie  made  answer,  "  If  I  were  a  man, 
my  lords,  who  regarded  not  an  oath,  ye  know 
well  I  needed  not  stand  now  at  this  bar.  And 
if  the  oath  which  you,  Mr.  Rich,  have  just  taken, 
be  true,  then  I  pray  I  may  never  see  God  in  the 
face.  In  good  truth,  Mr.  Rich,  I  am  more  sorry 
for  your  perjurie  than  my  perill.  You  and  I 
once  dwelt  long  together  in  one  parish ;  your 
manner  of  life  uid  conversation  from  your  youth 
up  were  ^miliar  to  me,  and  it  paineth  me  to  tell 
ye  were  ever  held  very  light  of  your  tongue,  a 
great  dicer  and  gamester,  and  not  of  anie  com- 
mendable fame  either  there  or  in  the  Temple, 
the  inn  to  which  ye  have  belonged.  Is  it  cred- 
ible, therefore,  to  your  lordships,  that  the  secrets 
of  my  conscience  touching  the  oath,  which  I 
never  woulde  reveal,  after  ^e  statute  once  made, 
either  to  the  king's  gr^ce  himself,  nor  to  anie  of 
you,  my  honorable  lords,  I  should  have  thus 
lightly  blurted  out  in  private  parley  with  Mr. 
Richi" 

In  short,  the  villain  made  not  goode  his  poynt ; 
ne'erthelesse,  the  issue  of  this  black  day  was 
aforehand  fixed ;  my  Lord  Audley  was  primed 
with  a  virulent  and  venomous  speech ;  the  jury 
retired,  and  presentlie  returned  with  a  verdict  o{ 
Guilty;  for  they  knew  what  the  king*s  grace 
would  have  'em  doe  in  that  case. 

Up  starts  my  Lord  Audley— coounences  pro- 
nouncing judgment,  when — 

**  My  lord,"  says  father,  "  in  my  time,  the  cus- 
tom in  these  cases  was  ever  to  ask  the  prisoner 
before  sentence,  whether  he  could  give  anie  rea- 
son why  judgment  shoulde  not  proceed  agaynst 
him." 

My  lord,  in  some  confusion,  puts  the  question. 

And  then  came  y*  frightfulle  sentence. 

Yes,  yes,  my  soul,  I  know ;  there  were  saints 
of  old  sawn  asunder.  Men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy. 

....  Then  he  spake  unto  'em  his  mind,  how 
that  after  lifelong  studdy,  he  could  never  find 
that  a  layman  mighte  be  head  of  the  church. 
And  bade  his  judges  and  accusers  farewell ;  hop- 
ing that  like  as  St.  Paul  was  present  and  con- 
senting unto  St.  Stephen's  death,  and  yet  both 
were  now  holy  saints  in  heaven,  soe  he  and  they 
might  speedilie  meet  there,  joint  heirs  of  e'er- 
lasting  salvation. 

Meantime,  poor  Bess  and  Cecilie,  spent  with 
grief  and  long  waiting,  were  forct  to  be  carried 
home  by  Heron,  or  ever  faihex  returned  to  his 
prison.  Wa8*t  less  feeling,  or  more  strength  of 
body,  enabled  me  to  bide  at  the  Tower  wharf 
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with  Dsnceyl  God  knoweth.  They  brought 
him  back  by  water ;  my  poor  siftera  must  have 

passed  him The  first  thing  I  saw  was  the 

aXf  turned  wUk  Um  edge  toward  kirn — my  first 
note  of  iiis  sentence.  I  forct  my  way  through 
the  crowd  ....  some  one  laid  a  coki  hand  on 
mine  arm ;  *twas  poor  Patteson,  soe  changed  I 
scarce  knew  him,  with  a  rosaty  of  gooseberries 
he  kept  running  throu^  his  fingers.  He  sayth. 
Bide  your  time,  mistress  Meg ;  when  he  comes 
past,  ru  make  a  passage  for  ye  ...  .  Oh,  brother, 
brother !  what  ailed  thee  to  refiise  the  oath  1  tve 
taken  it !  *'  In  another  moment,  '*  Now,  mistress, 
now !"  and  flinging  his  arms  right  and  left,  made 
a  breach  through  which  I  darted,  fearlesse  of 
Mils  and  halberds,  and  did  fling  mine  arms  about 
hihefe  neck.  He  crim,  "  My  Meg  !*'  and  hugs 
me  to  him  as  though  our  very  souls  shoulde 
grow  together.  He  sayth,  **  Bless  thee,  bless 
thee !  Enough,  enough,  my  child ;  what  mean 
ye,  to  weep  and  break  mine  heart  1  Remember, 
though  I  die  innocent,  *tis  not  without  the  will 
of  God,  who  ooulde  send  *s  angels  to  rescue  me 
if  *twere  best ;  therefore  possess  your  soul  in 
patience.  Kiss  them  alle  forme,  thus  and  thus" 
....  soe  gave  me  back  into  Dancey's  arms,  the 
guards  about  him  alle  weepmg;  but  I  coulde 
not  thus  lose  sight  of  him  forever ;  soe,  after  a 
minute*s  pause,  did  make  a  second  rush,  brake 
away  from  Dancey,  clave  to  fiither  aga3m,  and 
agayn  they  had  pitie  on  me,  and  made  pause 
while  I  hung  upon  his  neck.  This  time  there 
were  large  drops  standing  on  his  dear  brow ;  and 
the  big  tears  were  swelling  into  his  eyes.  He 
whispered,  "  Meg,  for  Christ's  sake  don't  unman 
me ;  thou'lt  not  deny  my  last  request  T*  I  sayd, 
"Oh!  no;"  and  at  once  loosened  mine  arms. 
"  God's  blessing  be  with  you,"  he  sayth  with  a 
last  kiss.  I  could  not  help  crying,  **My  fether ! 
my  fether!"  "The  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof!"  he  vehementlie  whispers, 
pointing  upward  with  soe  passionate  a  regard, 
that  I  look  up,  almost  expecting  a  beatific  vision ; 
and  when  I  turn  about  agajrn,  he's  gone,  and  I 
have  noe  more  sense  nor  life  till  I  fend  myself 
aga3m  in  mine  own  chamber,  my  sisters  chafing 
my  hands. 

AUe's  over  now.  . .  .  they've  done  tbeire  worst, 
and  yet  I  live.  There  were  women  c<5ulde  stand 
aneath  y*  cross.  The  Maccabees'  mother — .... 
yes,  my  soul,  yes ;  I  know — Naught  but  unpar- 
doned sin The  chariot  of  Israel. 


Dr.  Clement  hath  beene  with  us.  Sayth  he 
went  up  as  Uythe  as  a  bridegroom  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  immortality. 

Rupert  stoode  it  alle  out.  Perfect  love  casteth 
out  feare.     Soe  did  his. 


....  My  most  precious  treasure  is  this  deare 
billet,  writ  with  a  coal ;  the  last  thing  he  sett 
his  hand  to,  wherein  he  sayth,  "  I  never  liked 
your  manner  toward  me  better  than  when  you 
kissed  me  last." 

They  have  let  us  buiy  his  poor  mangled  trunk ; 


but,  as  sure  as  tbere*s  a  sun  in  heaven,  I'U  have 
his  head ! — beibrs  another  sub  hath  rinn,  too. 
If  wise  men  wont  i^>eed  me,  rU  e'en  oontent  m« 
with  a  fool. 

I  doe  think  men,  for  y*  most  pot,  be  cowanJs 
in  theire  hearts  ....  moral  cowards.  Hen  aoi 
there,  we  find  one  Mke  father,  and  like  Secrate«» 
and  ISke  ....  this  and  that  one,  I  mind  not 
theive  names  just  now ;  but  iny^mainfmethink- 
eth  they  lack  the  moral  courage  of  women.  May- 
be, I'm  unjust  to  'em  just  now,  being  erost 

....  I  lay  down,  but  my  heait  was  waking-. 
Soon  after  the  first  cock  crew,  I  hesorde  a  pebbl« 
cast  agaynst  my  lattice,  knew  y*  signall,  roseik 
dressed,  stole  softlie  down  and  let  myself  out  I 
knew  the  touch  of  y*  poor  fool's  fingen ;  hin 
teeth  were  chattering,  twixt  cold  and  fear,  yet 
he  laught  aneath  his  breath  as  he  caught  my  arm 
and  dragged  me  after  him,  whispering,  "  Fool 
and  feyr  lady  will  dieat 'em  yet"  Atthestaira 
lay  a  wherry  with  a  couple  c»f  boatmen,  and  one 
of  'em  stepping  up  to  me,  cries,  "  Alas  for  ruth, 
mistress  Meg,  what  is  t  ye  dot  Ait  mad  to  go 
on  this  errandt"  I  sayd,  "  I  shall  be  mad  if  I 
go  not,  and  snoeeed  too— put  me  in,  and  push 
off." 

We  went  down  the  river  qoietUe  snow — at 
length  reach  London  Bridge  stairs.  Patteson, 
starting  up,  says,  "  Bide  ye  all  as  ye  are,"  and 
springs  aland  and  runneth  up  to  the  bridge. 
Anon,  returns,  and  sayth,  "  Now,  mistress,  alleys 
readie  ....  readier  than  ye  wist ....  oome  up 
quickly,  for  the  coast's  cfoar."  Hobson  (fer 
'twas  he)  helps  me  forth,  saying,  "  God  speed 
ye,  mistress.  .  .  .  Gin  I  dared,  I  wonlde  goe 
with  ye."  ....  Thought  I,  there  be  others  in 
that  case. 

Nor  lookt  I  up,  tiU  aneath  the  bridge-gate, 
when  casting  upward  a  fearsome  look,  I  b^ield 
y«  dark  outline  of  the  ghastly  yet  precious  relic ; 
and,  falling  into  a  tremour,  did  wring  my  hands 
and  exdaym,  "  Alas,  alas,  that  head  hath  lain 
fiill  manie  a  time  in  my  lap,  woulde  God,  woulde 
God  it  lay  there  now !"  When,  o'  suddain,  I 
saw  the  pole  tremble  and  sway  toward  me ;  and 
stretching  forth  my  apron,  I  ^d  in  an  extasy  of 
gladness,  pity,  and  horror,  catch  its  burthen  as 
it  fell.  Patteson,  shuddering,  yet  grinning,  cries 
under  his  breath,  "  Managed  I  not  well,  mis- 
tress 1  Let's  speed  away  with  our  theft,  for 
fools  and  their  treasures  are  soon  parted :  but  i 
think  n<A  they'll  follow  hard  after  us,  neither,  for 
there  ara  well-wishers  to  us  on  the  bridge.  Ptl 
put  ye  into  the  boat,  and  then  say,  God  ^leed 
ye,  lady,  with  your  burthen." 

Rispah,  daughter  of  Aiah,  did  watch  her  dead 
from  the  begmning  of  harvest  until  the  latter 
rain,  and  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to 
fight  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  vrild  beasts  of  the 
the  field  by  night  And  it  was  told  the  king,  but 
he  intermeddled  not  with  her. 

Argia  stole  Polynices'  body  by  night  and  buried 
it  for  Uie  which,  she  with  her  life  did  willingly 
pay  forfeit.    Antigone,  for  aiding;^  in  the  oious 
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theft,  waa  adjudged  to  be  buried  alive.  Aitemi- 
aia  did  make  henelf  her  loved  one's  shrine,  by. 
drinking  his  ashes.  Such  is  the  love  of  woman ; 
many  waters  can  not  quench  it,  neither  can  the 
floods  drown  it.  Tve  hearde  Bonvisi  tell  of  a 
poor  Italian  giri,  whose  brothers  did  slay  her 
lover ;  and  in  spite  of  them,  she  got  his  heart, 
and  buried  it  in  a  pot  of  basil,  which  she  watered 
day  and  night  with  her  tears,  just  as  I  do  my 
cofier.  Will  has  promised  it  shall  be  buried  with 
roe ;  layd  upon  my  heait ;  and  since  then,  I've 
beene  easier. 

He  thinks  he  shall  write  fiither's  life,  when  he 
gets  more  composed,  and  we  are  settled  in  a  new 
home.  We  are  to  be  cleared  out  o'  this  in  alle 
haste ;  the  king  grutches  at  our  lingering  over 
father's  footsteps,  and  gazing  on  the  dear  familiar 
scenes  associate  with  his  image ;  and  yet,  when 
the  news  of  the  bloody  deed  was  taken  to  him, 
as  he  sate  playing  at  tables  with  Queen  Anne, 
he  started  up  and  scowled  at  her,  saying,  "  Thou 
art  the  cause  of  this  man's  death ! "  Father  might 
well  say,  during  our  last  preetous  meeting  in  the 
Tower,  '*  'Tis  I,  Meg,  not  the  king,  that  love 
women.  They  bely  hun ;  he  onlie  loves  himself." 
Adding,  with  his  own  sweet  smile,  "Your  Gaffer 
used  to  say  that  women  were  a  bag  of  snakes, 
and  that  the  man  'who  put  his  hand  therein 
woulde  be  lucky  if  he  founde  one  eel  among 
them  alle ;  but  'twas  onlie  in  spoil,  Meg,  and  he 
owned  that  I  had  enough  eels  tb  my  share  to 
make  a  goodly  pie,  and  called  my  house  the  eel- 
pie  house  to  the  day  of  his  death.  'Twas  our 
Lord  Jesus  raised  up  women  and  shewed  kind- 
nesse  unto  'em,  and  they've  kept  theire  level,  in 
the  main,  ever  since." 

I  wish  Will  may  sett  down  everie  thing  of 
father's  saying  he  can  remember ;  how  precious 
will  his  book  then  be  to  us !  But  I  fear  me, 
these  matters  adhere  not  to  a  man's  memory  .... 
he'll  be  telling  of  his  doings  as  Speaker  and 
Chancellor,  and  his  saying  ^is  and  that  in  Par- 
liament. Those  are  the  matters  men  like  to 
write  and  to  read ;  he  won't  write  it  after  my 
fashion. 

I  had  a  misgiving  of  Will's  wrath,  that  night, 
'speciallie  if  I  fiuled ;  but  he  called  me  his  brave 
Judith.  Indeed  I  was  a  woman  bearing  a  head, 
but  one  that  had  oft  lain  on  my  shoulder. 

My  thoughts  beginne  to  have  connexion  now ; 
but  till  last  night,  I  slept  not  'Twas  scarce 
sunsett.  Mercy  had  been  pra3ring  beside  me, 
and  I  lay  outside  my  bed,  inclining  rather  to 
stupor  than  sleep.  O'  suddain,  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  some  one  is  leaning  over  me,  though 
I  hear  'em  not  nor  feel  theire  breath.  I  start  up, 
ciy  ''  Mercy !"  but  she's  not  there  nor  anie  one 
else.  I  turn  on  my  side  and  become  heavie  to 
sleep;  but  or  ere  I  drop  quite  off,  agayn  I'm 
sensible  or  apprehensive  of  some  living  con- 
sciousness between  my  closed  eyelids  uid  the 
setting  sunlight;  agayn  start  up  and  stare  aboat, 
but  there's  nothing.  Then  I  feel  like  ....  like 
Eli,  maybe,  when  the  child  Samuel  came  to  him 
twice ;  and  tears  well  into  mine  eyes,  and  I  ok>se 
'em  agayn,  and  say  in  mine  heart,  **  If  he's  at 


hand,  oh,  let  me  see  him  next  time  ....  the 
third  time's  lucky."  But  'steade  of  thii,  I  &11 
into  quiet,  balmy,  dreamlesse  sleep.  Since  then, 
I've  had  an  abi^g,  assuring  sense  of  help,  of  a 
hand  upholding  me,  and  smoothing  and  glibbing 
the  way  before  me. 

We  must  yield  to  y*  powers  that  be.  At  this 
present,  we  are  weak,  but  they  are  strong;  they 
are  honourable,  but  we  are  despised.  They  have 
made  us  a  spectacle  unto  the  worid,  and,  I  think, 
Europe  will  ring  with  it ;  but  at  this  present 
hour,  they  will  have  us  forth  of  our  home,  though 
we  have  as  yet  no  certayn  dwelling-place,  and 
muA  flee  as  scared  pigeons  from  their  dove-cot. 
No  matter,  our  men  are  willing  to  labour,  and 
our  women  to  endure ;  being  reviled,  we  bless  j 
being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it.  Onlie  I  marveU 
how  anie  honest  man,  coming  after  us,  will  be 
able  to  eat  a  mouthfbl  of  bread  with  a  relish 
within  these  walls.  And,  methinketh,  a  dis- 
honest man  will  have  sundrie  frights  from  the 
Lares  and  Lemures.  There  'ill  be  dearth  o' 
black  beans  in  y*  market. 

Flow  on,  bright  shining  Thames.  A  good 
brave  man  hath  vralked  aforetime  on  your  mar- 
gent,  himself  as  bright,  and  usefuU,  and  delight- 
some as  be  you,  sweet  river.  And  like  you,  ho 
never  nmrmured ;  like  you,  he  upbore  the  weaiy, 
and  gave  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and  reflected  heaven 
in  hU  &ce.  I'll  not  swell  your  full  current  with 
any  more  fruitless  tears.  There's  a  river  whose 
streams  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God.  He  now 
rests  beside  it  Good  Christian  folks,  as  they 
hereafter  pass  this  spot,  upborne  on  thy  gentle 
tide,  will,  maybe,  point  this  way,  and  say — 
"  There  dwelt  Sir  Thomas  More ;"  but  whether 
they  doe  or  not,  vox  populi  is  a  very  inconsider- 
able matter,  for  the  majority  are  evil,  and  **  ihe 
people  sayd,  Let  him  be  crucified !"  Who  would 
live  on  theire  breath  1  They  hailed  St.  Paul  as 
Jupiter,  and  then  stoned  him  and  cast  him  out 
of  the  city,  supposing  him  to  be  dead.  Theire 
favourite  of  to-day  may,  for  what  they  care,  goe 
hang  himself  to-morrow  in  his  surcingle.  Thus 
it  must  be  while  the  worid  lasts ;  and  the  very 
racks  and  semes  wherewith  they  Mm  to  over- 
come the  nobler  spiritt,  onlie  test  and  reveal  its 
power  of  exaltatioD  above  the  heaviest  gloom  of 
circumstance. 

InUrfedatiSy  inierfecistis  kommem  omnium 
AngUrum  optimum, 

THE  FLYING  ARTIST. 

KARL  HERWITZ  is  a  German.  He  is  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  most  original 
of  characters.  Since  I  have  known  him,  I  have 
passed  whole  nights  in  listening  to  his  adventures, 
which  are  in  general  as  instructive  as  they  are 
amusing.  Married  at  a  very  early  age,  he  left 
the  military  career  for  that  of  inventions.  He 
had  a  most  marvelous  talent  for  conceiving  novel 
machines,  often  of  practical  utility ;  but  his  soul 
was  set  upon  perfecting  a  flying  machine.  To 
this  he  had  devoted  neariy  bis  whole  life.  He 
made  models,  he  tried  experiments,  he  brought 
to  bear  all  his  prodigious  knowledge  of  mathe- 
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matics  on  the  lubject  of  traveling  in  air,  with  an 
enthusiasm,  a  childish  eameitness,  which  is  not 
uncharacteristic  of  genius.  He  studied  every 
natural  law  which  was  likelj  to  advance  him  to- 
ward the  consummation  of  all  his  hopes  and  de- 
sires, namely,  the  ability  to  fly.  At  one  time  his 
little  garden  was  turned  into  an  aviary.  He  filled 
it  with  birds  of  various  kinds,  to  study  the  mechan- 
ism of  their  powers  of  flight.  There  was  the 
eagle  and  the  dove,  the  vulture  and  the  sparrow, 
all  of  which  were  made  subservient  to  his  dariing 
object.  He  has  often  explained  all  this  to  me. 
"The  Golden  Eagle,"  he  once  said,  "can  cleave 
the  air  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  Now, 
if  I  can  succeed  in  imitating  the  mechanism  by 
which  he  travels  in  space,  exactly  and  efliciently, 
of  course,  my  machine  will  move  in  the  air  at  the 
same  pace."  What  could  I  say  1  No  argument, 
no  warning  availed.  StUl  be  went  on,  hoping 
and  working,  and  buying  expensive  tools  and 
materials.  He  completed  aerial  ships  one  after 
another ;  and  although  none  of  them  answered, 
he  was  never  discouraged. 

At  one  time,  however,  he  thought  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. His  contrivance  was  a  curious  aflftdr, 
shot  out  of  a  bomb ;  but  it  was  about  as  buoyant 
as  a  shot,  fell,  and  failed,  disheartening  every 
body  but  the  persevering  projector.  Still  he  did 
not  wholly  neglect  useful  productions,  and  several 
times  made  improvements  in  mechanism,  and  sold 
them  for  very  good  prices.  But  the  money  went 
as  fiut  as  it  came.  His  vringed  Pegasus  was  a 
merciless  Ogre,  which  swallowed  up  all  the  money 
the  old  German  earned. 

Last  Christmas-eve,  in  Paris,  five  of  us  were 
collected,  after  dinner,  round  a  roaring  fire,  half 
wood,  half  charcoal.  For  some  time  the  conver- 
sation was  general  enough.  We  spoke  of  En- 
gland and  of  an  English  Christmas.  The  magic 
spell  of  the  fireside  was  felt,  and  the  word  "  home** 
hung  on  the  trembling  lip  of  all ;  for  we  were  in 
a  foreign  land ;  we  were  all  English,  save  one. 
There  was  a  lawyer,  the  most  unlawyer-like  man 
I  ever  knew,  a  noble-hearted  fellow,  whom  to 
know  is  to  like ;  there  was  a  poet,  of  an  eccentric 
order  of  merit,  whose  love  of  invective,  bitter  sat- 
ire, and  intense  propensity  to  hate— whose  fan- 
tastic and  Germanic  cast  of  philosophy  will  ever 
prevent  his  succeeding  among  rational  beings ; 
then  there  was  an  artist,  a  young  man  well  known 
in  the  world,  not  half  so  much  as  he  deserves,  if 
kindness  of  soul  could  ever  make  a  man  famous ; 
there  was  Citizen  Karl  Horwitz,  as  he  loved  to 
be  called ;  lastly  myself  I  had  been  speaking 
of  some  far-off  land,  relating  some  personal  ad- 
venture ;  and,  with  commendable  modesty,  feel- 
ing that  I  had  held  possession  of  the  chair  quite 
long  enough,  paused  for  a  r^ly. 

"  Tell  us  your  adventures  at  the  court  of  Kon- 
ningen,"  said  the  poet,  standing  up  to  see  that 
his  hair  hung  tastefully  aroiwd  his  shoulders, 
addressing  at  the  same  time  Karl,  and  mention- 
ing the  name  of  one  of  the  smaller  German  states. 
"  I  have  heard  it  before,  but  it  will  be  new  to  the 
rest,  and  I  promise  them  a  rich  treat." 

"  Ah !"  sighed  the  German,  with  a  huge  puff 


at  his  long  pipe;  that  weu  an  adventure — or, 
rather,  a  whole  string  of  adventures.  I  have  told  it 
several  times ;  but,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  it  again." 

All  warmly  called  on  the  German  to  keep  his 
promise.  After  freshly  loading  his  pipe,  and 
taking  a  drAin  at  his  glass,  he  drew  his  ahn- 
chair  closer  to  the  fire,  settled  his  feet  on  the 
cheneU,  and  began  his  narrative  in  a  quaint  and 
strange  English,  which  I  shall  not  seek  to  copy : 

I  had  spent  all  my  money.  I  had  sold  all 
my  property.  There  remained  nothing  but  a 
little  furniture  in  my  house,  which  was  in  a  quiet 
retired  quarter  of  the  town;  but  then  I  had  com- 
pleted a  machine,  and  sent  it  for  the  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  promised  to 
purchase  it  for  the  government.  I  now  locked 
forward  with  delight  to  a  long  career  of  success, 
and  saw  the  completion  of  my  flying  machine  in 
prospect  On  this  I  depended,  and  still  depend, 
for  ^me,  reputation,  and  fortune. 

I  had  then  a  good  wife  and  four  children ; 
she  is  dead  now. — ^The  German  paused,  puffed 
away  vigorously  at  his  pipe,  and  tried  to  hide  his 
emotion  firom  our  view  by  enveloping  himself  in 
smoke. — 

I  W9S  naturally  impatient  for  some  result, — 
he  continued,  when  his  faoe  became  once  more 
visible. — I  used  to  go  every  day  to  the  Minister, 
and  wait  in  the  ante-chamber,  with  other  suitors, 
for  my  turn.  Weeks  passed,  and  then  months, 
and  yet  it  never  a^e.  But  we  must  all  eat,  and 
six  mouths  are  not  fed  for  nothing.  We  had  no 
resources,  save  our  clothes  and  our  furniture. 
My  clothes  were  needed  to  go  out  with,  so  the 
furniture  went  first.  One  article  was  sold,  and 
the  produce  applied  by  my  careful  wife  to  the 
wants  of  the  fiunily.  We  had  come  to  that  point 
when  food  is  the  only  thing  which  must  be  look- 
ed on  as  a  necessity.  We  lived  hardly,  indeed. 
Bread,  and  a  little  soup,  was  all  we  ever  at- 
tempted to  indulge  in. 

Six  months  passed  without  any  change  for 
the  better.  I  went  to  the  Minister's  every  day  ; 
sometimes  I  saw  him,  and  sometimes  I  did  not. 
He  was  always  very  polite,  bowed  to  me  affably, 
said  my  machine  was  under  consideration,  should 
be  reported  on  immediately,  and  passed  on  his 
way.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter.  Every  article 
of  furniture  was  now  gone,  my  vrife  and  children 
having  not  gone  out  for  two  months  for  want  of 
clothes.  We  huddled  together,  for  warmth,  cm 
two  straw  mattresses,  in  the  comer  of  an  empty 
room,  without  table,  without  chairs,  without  fire. 
Catherine  had  nothing  to  wear  but  an  old  cotton 
gown  and  one  under-garment.  We  had  not  eaten 
food  for  a  day  and  a  night,  when  I  rose  in  the 
morning  to  go  to  the  Minister's.  I  felt  savage*, 
irate,  furious.  I  thought  of  my  starving  and 
perishing  family,  of  the  long  delay  which  had 
taken  -place  in  the  consideration  of  my  machine. 
I  compared  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  Minister 
with  my  own  position,  and  was  inclined  to  do 
some  desperate  act.  I  think  I  could  have  turned 
conspirator,  and  have  overthrown  the  govern- 
ment.    I  was  already  half  a  misanthrope. 

When  I  entered  the  Minister's  ante-chamber, 
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I  placed  myself,  an  usual,  near  the  stove.  I  kept 
away  from  the  well-dressed  mob  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. They  were  solicitors,  it  is  true,  and  hum- 
ble enough,  some  of  them ;  but  then  they  had 
good  coats  on,  smart  uniforms,  poBto  boots,  and 
came,  perhaps,  in  carriages.  I  came  on  foot, 
dad  in  a  long  frock  reaching  almost  to  my  heels, 
patohed  in  several  places ;  with  trowsers  so  darn- 
ed about  the  calves  as  to  be  almost  falling  to 
pieces ;  with  boots  which  were  absolutely  only 
worn  for  look,  for  they  had  no  soles  to  them. 
My  hat,  too,  was  a  dreadfuJ-looking  thing.  This 
day,  being  &int  with  hunger,  and  pinched  by 
the  cold,  the  heat  of  the  room  overcame  me,  and 
I  grew  dizzy.  I  am  sure  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
passed  around.  I  saw  my  wife  and  children, 
through  a  misty  haze,  starving  with  hunger  and 
cold.  A  basket  full  of  logs  of  wood  Uy  beside  my 
knee.  Reckless,  wild,  not  caring  who  saw  me,  I 
took  a  thick  log,  huddled  it  under  my  frock,  and 
went  away.  I  passed  the  porter's  lodge  unseen ; 
I  was  in  the  open  air ;  I  was  proud,  I  was  happy. 
I  had  stolen  a  log  of  wood;  but  my  children  would 
have  fire  for  one  day. 

When  I  got  home  I  went  to  bed.  I  was 
feverish  and  ill ;  wild  shapes  floated  round  me ; 
I  saw.  the  officers  of  justice  after  me ;  I  beheld  a 
furious  mob  chasing  me  along  interminable  fields ; 
and  on  every  hedge,  and  evety  tree,  and  every 
house,  and  every  post,  I  read,  in  large  letters, 
the  word  *  thief.'  It  was  evening  when  I  awoke. 
I  looked  around  for  some  minutes  without  mov- 
ing or  speaking ;  a  delicious  fragrance  seemed  to 
fill  the  air,  a  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  round 
it  huddled -my  wife  and  children,  sitting  op  logs 
of  wood.  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  The  presence  of 
these  logs  of  wood  seemed  to  convince  me  that  I 
still  dreamed.  But  there  was  an  odor  of  mutton- 
broth,  which  was  too  real  to  be  mistaken. 

**  Catherine,*'  said  I,  "  why,  you  seem  to  have 
some  food. 

All  came  rushing  to  my  bedside,  mother  and 
children.  They  scarcely  spoke ;  but  one  brought 
a  basin  of  broth,  another  a  hunch  of  bread,  an- 
other a  plate  of  meat  and  potatoes,  which  had 
been  kept  hot  before  the  fire.  I  was  too  faint 
and  sick  to  talk.  I  took  my  broth  slowly.  Never 
did  food  prove  a  greater  blessing.  Life,  reason, 
courage,  hope,  all  seemed  to  return,  as  mouthful 
by  mouthfvd  I  swallowed  the  nourishing  liquid. 
It  spread  warmth  and  comfort  through  evety 
fibre  of  my  frame.  When  I  had  taken  this,  I 
ate  the  meat,  and  vegetables,  and  bread  without 
fear.  While  I  did  so,  my  wife,  sending  the 
children  back  to  the  fire-place,  told  me,  in  a 
whisper,  how  she  had  procured  such  unexpected 
subsistence.  It  seems  that  scarcely  had  I  got 
home,  and,  after  flinging  my  log  on  the  ground, 
rushed  to  bed,  when  a  knock  came  to  the  door. 
Catherine  went  to  answer  it.  A  man  of  middle 
age  entered.  He  gave  a  hurried  glance  around, 
seemed  to  shudder  at  its  emptiness,  looked  at 
the  next  room  through  the  open  door,  saw  that 
it  was  as  bare  as  the  other,  turned  his  eyes  away 
from  the  crouching  form  of  my  halfniressed  wife, 
and  spoke: 


"  Have  you  any  children  V* 

"  Four,"  said  Catherine,  tremblingly  ;  but, 
still,  answering  at  once,  so  peremptory  was  the 
tone  of  the  stranger. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  state  !** 

"  Six  months." 

"Your  husband  is  Karl  Herwitz,  the  me- 
chanist 1" 

"He  is,  sir." 

"  Well,  madam,  please  to  tell  him  that  I  rec- 
ognized him  as  he  came  out  of  the  Minister's 
of  the  Interior,  and,  noticing  what  he  clucthed 
with  such  wild  energy,  followed  him  here.  Tell 
him,  I  am  not  rich,  but  I  can  pay  my  debts ;  I 
owe  him  the  sum  contained  in  this  purse.  I  am 
happy  to  pay  it." 

"  And  did  he  owe  it  you  1"  said  I,  anxiously. 

No,  replied  Karl;  he  had  never  seen  me  or 
heard  of  me  before.  Generous  Englishman 
I  shall  never  forget  him.  I  found  out  afterward 
that  he  was  a  commercial  traveler,  with  a  large 
family  and  a  moderate  income.  On  what  he  left 
we  lived  a  month,  by  exercising  strict  economy. 
I  did  not  go  to  the  minister's  for  several  days. 
I  feared  some  one  might  have  seen  me,  and  I 
was  bowed  by  shame.  But,  at  last,  I  mustered 
courage,  and  presented  myself  at  the  audience. 
I  was,  as  usual,  totally  unnoticed,  and  I  resumed 
my  wretehed  dangling  in  the  antechamber,  as 
usual.  The  result  was  always  the  same.  Gen- 
erally I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  minister ;  but, 
when  I  did,  it  was  eternally  the  same  words. 
Meanwhile  time  swept  rapidly  by,  and  soon  my 
misery  was  as  great  as  ever.  My  children,  who, 
during  the  past  month,  had  recovered  a  little 
their  health  and  looks,  looked  pale  and  wan 
again.  I  was  more  shabby,  more  dirty,  more 
haggard  and  starved-looking  than  ever.  Once 
again  I  went  out,  after  our  all  being  without  food 
for  some  twenty-four  hours.  I  knew  not  what 
to  do.  I  walked  along  the  street,  turning  over 
every  possible  expedient  in  my  mind. 

Suddenly  I  saw,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  a  lieutenant  belonging  to  the  regiment  I 
had  quitted.  He  had  been  my  intimate  friend, 
but  so  shabby  was  I,  that  I  sought  to  avoid  him. 
He  saw  me,  however,  and,  to  my  surprise,  hur- 
ried across  and  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand. 
I  could  scarce  restrain  tears ;  so  sure  was  I,  in 
my  present  state,  to  be  cut  by  even  old  friends. 
But,  in  my  worst  troubles,  something  has  always 
turned  up  to  make  me  love  and  cherish  the  hu- 
man heart. 

"  My  poor  Karl,"  said  he,  **  the  world  uses  you 
badly." 

**  Very,"  said  I :  and  in  a  few  words  I  told  my 
story. 

"  My  dear  Karl !"  he  exclaimed,  when  I  had 
concluded,  "  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  dine  with 
me  on  what  I  have  left.  I  am  come  up  to  claim 
a  year's  arrears  of  pay,  and  I  have  been  sent 
back  with  a  free  passage  and  promises.  But  I 
have  a  little  silver ;  and,  as  I  said,  meant  to  ask 
you  to  devour  it.  But  after  what  you  have  told 
me,  will  you  share  my  purse  with  me  for  your 
wife  and  children's  sakel"    And  he  pulled  out 
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a  puree  containing  about  th«  Talue  of  five  shill- 
ings English,  fon^  me  to  take  haJd,  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  hurried  away  to  escape 
my  thanks. 

Home  I  rushed  with  mad  eagerness,  a  loaf  in 
one  hand,  the  rest  of  the  money  in  the  other. 
My  poor  wife  once  more  could  give  food  to  her 
little  ones.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
after  I  had  obtained  this  little  help,  I  lay  in  bed, 
ruminating.  I  was  turning  over  in  my  mind 
every  possible  expedient  by  which  to  raise  enough 
money  to  go  on  with,  a  brief  time,  until  my  ma- 
chine was  really  decided  on  by  the  government. 
Suddenly  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and  addressed  my 
wife. 

**  How  much  money  have  you  got  left,  Cath- 
erine 1" 

She  had  threepence  of  your  money. 

**  Can  you  manage  with  the  loaf  of  bread  then, 
and  three-halfpence  for  to-day  V* 

**  I  have  often  managed  on  less,''  said  she. 

"Then  give  me  three-halfpence  to  take  out 
with  me." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  1  We  may 
have  nothing  to-morrow,  and  then  the  three-half- 
pence will  be  missed." 

"  Give  !"  said  I,  rather  sternly,  reflecting  as  I 
was  on  my  scheme ;  **  be  assured,  it  is  for  our 
good." 

My  poor  wife  gave  me  the  money  with  a  very 
ill-grace,  but  without  another  word ;  and,  rising, 
I  went  out.  When  in  the  street,  I  directed  my 
footsteps  toward  the  outskirts.  They  were  soon 
reached.  I  halted  before  a  tavern  frequented 
wholly  by  workmen,  and  going  into  the  public 
room,  called  for  a  ehoppe  of  beer.  I  had  purpose- 
ly chosen  my  position.  Before  me  was  a  hand- 
some, neatly-dressed  young  workman,  who,  like 
all  his  companions,  was  smoking  and  drinking 
beer.  Quietly,  without  8a3ring  a  word,  I  drew 
out  a  small  note-book  and  a  drawing-pencil.  I 
was  then  considered  a  very  good  artist ;  but  had 
only  used  my  pencil  to  sketch  models.  But  I 
now  sketched  the  human  face  with  care  and 
anxiety.  Presently,  as  my  pencil  was  laid  dovm, 
a  man  sitting  next  to  me  peeped  over  my  shoulder. 

"Why  !"  he  cried,  "that's  Alexis  to  the  life." 

"How  sol"  said  the  man  I  had  been  sketch- 
ing, holding  out  his  hand,  into  which  I  put  my 
note-book. 

"  Good !"  cried  he,  while  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion covered  his  face.  "  Will  you  sell  this  ?  I 
should  like  to  keep  it." 

"  I  vrill  sell  it  if  you  like,"  replied  I,  as  quietly 
as  I  could,  though  my  heart  was  nigh  bursting 
with  excitement. 

"  How  much  1" 

I  knew  my  man,  and  asked  but  six  sous,  three- 
pence, which  the  workman  gladly  paid,  while  five 
others  followed  his  example  at  the  same  price. 
I  went  home  a  proud  and  happy  man  wfth  my 
thirty-six  pence  of  copper.  Would  you  believe 
iti  that  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  career,  which  lasted  until  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  threw  me  back  again.  Six  months 
after,  I  received  a  thousand  florins  for  a  portrait 


in  oil  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  B—^;  and  aboat 
the  end  of  the  same  year  I  drove  up  to  the  hotel 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  a  sploidid  car 
riage,  a  gentleman  by  my  side ;  it  was  the  En- 
glish commeicial  traveler. 

We  had  a  letter  of  aodieiKse,  and  were  ad- 
mitted at  once.  The  Minister  rose,  and  aft^  a, 
very  warm  greeting,  requeetad  us  to  be  seated. 
We  took  chairs. 

"  My  dear  Herwita,"  said  the  Minister,  a  little, 
bowing,  smirking  man,  "  what  can  I  do  for  you  1 
Glad  to  see  you  doing  so  well.  The  Grand 
Duchess  says  wonders  of  you.  I  will  have  the 
committee  on  your  machine." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I, ."but  I  haTe 
come  to  request  your  written  order  for  its  re- 
moval. I  have  sold  it  to  the  English  house  rep> 
resented  by  this  gentleman." 

"  Its  removal !"  cried  the  astonished  Minister ; 
"  but  it  is  impossible.  So  excellent  an  inventioii 
should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners." 

"  So  I  thought,"  replied  I,  coldly,  **  when  for 
nine  months  I  waited  daily  in  your  antechambor, 
with  my  family  starving  at  home.  But  it  is  now 
sold.    My  word  is  my  bond." 

The  Minister  bit  his  lip,  but  made  no  repl^r. 
He  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  the  order 
for  removal.  I  todL  it,  bowed  stiflly,  and  came 
away. — 

We  all  heartily  thanked  the  old  German  for 
his  narrative.  Since  the  Revolution,  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  selling  his  machines 
in  Germany,  he  has  come  to  Paris,  and  taken  to 
portrait-painting  once  more.  His  perseverance 
and  endurance  are  untiring.  His  wife  died  long 
since,  and  he  is  like  a  mother  to  his  four  giris — 
all  of  whom  are  most  industrious  and  devoted. 
He  still  believes  in  his  (tying  machine  ;  but,  for 
the  sake  of  his  parental  love,  his  hard-working 
head  and  fingers — for  the  sake  of  his  goodness 
of  soul,  his  eccentricities,  he  must  be  forgives 
for  this  invincible  credulity. 

None  can  fail  to  admire  the  original  dreamer, 
when  he  is  also  a  practical  worker ;  while  few 
will  be  vrilling  to  patronize  the  mere  visionary, 
who  is  always  thinking  and  never  doing. 


SEALS  AND  WHALES. 

EXCEPT,  perhaps,  to  naturalists,  the  Seal 
will  be  known  to  many  readera  only  through 
the  medium  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Antiqwxry." 
"  •  What  is  that  yonder  V  says  Hector  M'Intyre 
to  his  uncle,  Jonathan  OldlMick.  *  One  of  the 
herd  of  Proteus,*  replied  the  Antiquary — *a 
Phocaj  or  Seal,  Ijring  asleep  on  the  beach.* 
Upon  which  M'lntyre,  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
young  sportsman,  exclaiming,  *  I  shall  have  him ! 
I  shall  have  him !'  snatched  the  walking-stick 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  astonished  Antiquary,  at 
some  risk  of  throwing  him  down,  and  set  off  at 
full  speed  to  get  between  the  snimal  and  the  sea, 
to  which  element,  having  caught  the  alarm,  she 
was  rapidly  retreating The  Seal  find- 
ing her  retreat  intercepted  by  the  light-footed 
soldier,  confronted  him  manfully,  and  having 
sustained  a  heavy  blow  without  injury,  she  knit- 
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ted  her  browg,  as  is  the  faBhkm  of  the  animal, 
and  making  use  at  once  of  her  fore-paws  and 
her  unwieldy  strength,  wrenched  the  weapon 
out  of  the  assailant's  hand,  overturned  him  on 
the  sands,  and  scuttled  away  into  the  sea  with- 
out doing  him  any  further  injury."  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  mortification  of  the  gallant  cap- 
tain, or  the  gibes  of  his  uncle,  as  these  will 
readily  occur  to  the  readers  of  Scott's  magic 
pages.  Turning,  then,  from  the  romancer,  we 
shall  trace  the  records  of  the  Phoca  through  the 
denser  chapters  of  the  scientific  compiler,  and 
the  Arctic  voyagers. 

The  literature  of  the  Seal,  which  is  very  lim- 
ited, would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  like  the  owl 
of  terra  Jurma,  it  maintains — to  quote  from  one 
authority — an  "  ancient,  solitary  reign,  threading 
an  unfurrowed  track  along  the  dark  waters  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  skimming  in  peace  and  security 
along  the  margins  of  ice-bound  shores,  where  all 
is  dumb."  But  how  stands  the  actual  fact? 
In  the  year  1860,  no  fewer  than  (me  hundred 
thousand  Seals  were  captured  by  British  vessels, 
and  in  the  present  year  a  greater  number  will 
probably  be  slain.  What  will  be  the  commercial 
value  of  those  animals  1  Reckoning  the  whole 
to  be  even  young  seals,  and  estimating  one  ton 
of  oil  to  be  produce  of  one  hundred  seals,  the  oil 
will  yield,  in  round  nunrf>er8,  tUity-five  Aousand 
pounds,  and  the  triuns,  calculated  at  three  shil- 
lings each,  would  bring  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
— in  all,  fifty  thousand  pounds.  So  that  we 
have  an  interesting  branch  of  commerce  repre- 
sented in  our  literature  as  all  but  extinct,  while 
in  reality  it  is  fiourishing  in  a  high  degree,  add- 
ing extensively  to  national  wealth,  and  giving 
employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  seafaring 
community. 

Whale-fishery  in  the  Arctics  has  been  in  a 
declining  state  for  a  number  of  years  ;  a  result 
which,  so  far  as  mere  purposes  of  illumination 
are  concerned,  might  have  been  of  minor  conse- 
quence, seeing  that  the  substitution  of  gas  for 
<Hl-lamps  has  rendered  us  comparatively  indepen- 
dent of  oil  as  a  lighting  agent ;  but,  concurrent- 
ly with  the  introduction  of  gas,  there  has  been 
an  increased  demand  for  oil  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery, and  for  other  manufacturing  purposes ; 
hence  fish-oil  has  maintained  its  price  remark* 
ably  well,  notwithstanding  an  opposition  that  at 
first  seemed  &tal  to  it.  Greenland  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  whale-fishing,  the  resort  of  the 
whale,  and  thither  its  pursuers  went,  and  cap- 
tured it  in  large  numbers ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  the  animal  finding  the  peace  of  its  ancient 
home  ruthlessly  invaded,  retreated  to  the  more 
northern  latitude  of  Davis  Straits.  The  distance, 
although  greater,  being  still  practicable,  the  chase 
was  still  continued,  imd  the  slaughter  went  on 
as  before.  Again,  the  leviathan,  as  if  conscious 
that  its  track  was  foUowed,  beat  another  retreat, 
which  has  turned  out  more  successful  than  the 
first.  Each  spring  witnessed  the  departure  of 
Arctic  fleets  from  every  port  of  note  in  Britain, 
and  the  regions  of  the  North  were  instinct  with 
life,  in  search  of  the  monster  of  the  deep.  Cap- 
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tains  would  stand,  telescope  in  hand,  in  the 
*' crow's  nest,"  perched  on  the  summit  of  the 
main-mast,  and  peer  through  the  instrument  till 
eye  became  dim  and  hand  was  firozen — ^boats' 
crews  would  be  dispatched,  and  pull  for  weary 
miles  in  the  sea,  or  cbag  their  skififs  for  still  more 
weary  miles  on  the  surface  of  the  ice — men  on 
deck  would  gaze  wistfully  across  the  main,  and 
mutter  charms,  or  invoke  omens  ;  but  all  in  vain. 
The  ice  would  close  in  like  iron  mountains 
around  them,  and  the  time  would  come  that  they 
must  bend  their  sails  homeward.  Then  stray 
fish  would  be  seen  far  ofi^,  or  very  shy  fish  would 
dart  off  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  dis- 
appointed mariners  would  return  for  the  season, 
either  with  clean  vessels,  or  at  best  with  small 
cargoes  of  oil.  Some  accounted  for  the  change 
by -asserting  that  the  whale  had  been  hunted 
from  Davis  Straits  just  as  it  had  been  pursued 
from  Greenland,  and  that  it  had  betaken  itself  to 
still  higher  and  now  inaccessible  latitudes ; — some 
held  that  the  animal  had  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  as  gestation  takes  place  only  once  in  two 
years,  there  was  some  ground  for  this  con- 
jecture ; — ^while  a  third  section,  who  were  prin- 
cipally composed  of  superannuated  Blowhards, 
and  who  harpooned  only  by  the  fireside,  held 
pertinaciously  to  the  notion  that  the  failure  arose 
from  the  inefficiency  of  modem  fishermen.  But, 
arise  from  what  cause  it  might,  whales  were 
either  not  brought  home  at  all,  or  else  they  were 
brought  home  in  woefully  diminished  numbers. 
Owners  becune  discouraged,  and  captains  sank 
in  despair;  harpoons  and  flinching  gear  were 
flung  aside,  and  vidialers  were  dispatched  to  the 
Baltic  for  timber,  or  wherever  else  a  freight  could 
be  procured,  and  others  departed  to  strange  ports,^ 
and  returned  no  more  ;  for  they  were  sold.  The 
whaling  fleet  became,  therefore,  small  by  degrees. 
Yet  two  ports  struggled  on  against  the  receding 
tide ;  Hull  in  England,  and  Peterhead  in  Scot- 
land, always  hoped  against  hope,  and  persevered 
amid  every  disadvantage.  They  still  sent  ves- 
sels out ;  if  not  to  catch  whales,  to  be  contented 
with  seals.  Peterhead  reaped  the  reward  of  per- 
severance. We  observe  from  a  recent  return, 
that  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  Seals  captur- 
ed in  1850,  sixty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-six  fell  to  the  share  of  ten  Peterhead 
vessels. 

There  was  something  romantic  about  whale- 
fishing.  When  the  captain,  with  his  assisted 
eye,  descried  the  far-off  parabolic-  spout  of  his 
victim,  the  cry  of  "  Fall !  fall  /"  would  resound 
from  stem  to  stem,  and  from  hold  to  cross-trees. 
Down  went  the  boats,  sharp  and  graceful  as  re- 
gatta skiffs,  and  yet  as  strong  and  compact  as 
herring  yawls  ;  the  steerer  took  his  oar,  for  rud- 
ders are  too  slow  for  this  kind  of  navigation ; 
the  line-coiler,  stood  by  his  ropes;  while  last, 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  harpooner  descend- 
ed with  his  glittering  instruments.  Muflled  oars 
dip  in  the  waters,  and  the  skiff  nears  the  sleep- 
ing leviathan.  A  single  awkward  splash  would 
rouse  him ;  but  all  is  silent  as  death,  and  the 
harpooner,  poising  himself  takes  his  deadly  aim, 
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and  buries  hU  javelin  in  the  huge  carcase. 
Smarting  with  pain,  the  enormous  black  mass 
lurches,  and  then  with  lightning  speed  darts 
underneath  the  wave ;  the  boiling  surge  raised 
by  its  descent  lifts  the  boat  like  a  feather ;  the 
line  attached  to  the  harpoon  disi^ypears  fikthom 
after  fathom,  hissing  around  the  roUing-pin, 
with  a  force  and  velocity  that,  but  for  copious 
libations,  would  cause  ignition ;  a  long  and  still 
extending  streak  of  gore  marks  the  route  of  the 
wounded  animal ;  the  rope  at  last  goes  less 
rapidly  off,  and  as  its  rapidky  decreases,  they 
pull  up  to  the  victim,  and  insert  more  instru- 
ments, and  then  afWr  a  few  deadly  slaps  with 
his  tail,  the  monarch  of  the  ocean  yields  up  the 
contest 

What  has  the  Russian,  the  Dutch  or  the 
Hanseatic  man,  or  the  Esquimaux,  been  doing 
all  this  timel  They  have  been  following  the 
pastime  of  Captain  Hector  M^Intyre,  and  en- 
deavoring to  slay  the  Phoea,  Most  of  the  Brit- 
ons pursuing  whales,  and  the  foreigners  and 
natives  peddling  with  seals  ;  just  as  if  Captain 
Gordon  Cummiug  had  been  hunting  a  hon,  while 
some  other  qwrtsmen  would  stand  by  shooting 
i|>arn>ws  or  mice.  No  glory  in  capturing  a  seal, 
and  as  little  pay.  Thirty  large  seals  are  needed 
to  make  up  one  ton  of  oil,  while  an  average 
whale  would  produce  twenty  tons  of  the  oleagi- 
nous fluid.  The  whale-fishers  despned  such, 
■mall  game,  and  regarded  mere  seal-fishers  with 
contempt; — ^we  say  mere  seal-fishers,  because 
if  seals  did  come  in  the  way,  they  were  shot  or 
knocked  down  by  the  whale-fisher ;  but  his  main 
vocation  consisted  in  waging  war  with  the  colos- 
sal member  of  the  finny  tribe.  And  apart  from 
the  larger  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  the  one  ani- 
mal, the  bone  of  the  whale  was  singulariy  valu- 
able. Twenty  tons  of  oil  would  indicate  one  ton 
of  bone,  and  that  was  worth  wme  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling.  The  seal,  too,  had 
its  extrinsic  value,  for  its  skin  was  worth  seven- 
jfence — dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
bone  of  its  huge  contemporary.  Whales,  then, 
undoubtedly  were  the  superior  subjects  for  cap- 
ture ;  but  as  whales  could  not  be  had,  and  seals 
became  plentiftd,  the  whalers  lowered  their 
plumes,  and  raised  their  arms  against  their  am- 
phibious prey. 

Old  seals  had  wont  to  be  pursued,  but  although 
their  capture  was  more  profitable  than  young 
ones,  still  the  old  seals  are  so  excessively  shy 
that  they  can  only  be  shot  in  detail,  and  hence 
a  preference  is  given  to  the  destruction  of  the 
young.  The  seal  propagates  twice  a  year — ^he 
first  pups  of  the  season  he  upon  the  ice  eariy  in 
the  spring,  and  being  unable  to  run  to  the  water 
and  swim  off,  they  fall  ready  prey  fo  the  spoiler. 
A  smart  blow  with  a  club  stuns  them,  and  a 
wound  does  the  rest.  Their  numbers  are  very 
large.  During  the  present  season  of  1861,  a 
flock  of  them  extending  to  about  fifteen  miles 
was  discovered,  not  for  from  the  Scottish  coast ; 
a  doxen  animals  at  least  otcupying  every  hun- 
dred square  yards.  Of  course,  with  such  oppor- 
tunities, a  ship  is  readily  filled,  and  bearing 


homeward  with  her  valuable  cargo,  there  is  still 
time  to  undertake  a  second  and  more  northern 
voyage,  in  search  of  whales  or  larger  seals. 

The  Dutch  have  been  in  the  habit  of  proeecn- 
ting  the  trade  with  small  vessels,  but  the  Britisli 
although  occasionally  mmug  tiny  craft,  prefer 
employing  large  and  Mout  vessels,  as  with  such 
they  can  penetrate  into  fissoies  of  the  ice,  instead 
of  timidly  sailing  by  the  margin ;  and  their  soo- 
cess  in  this  reelect  is  gradually  inducing  their 
foreign  competitors  to  follow  their  example. 

The  size  of  .ships  generally  prefoned  for  seal 
or  whale  fishing,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burden,  or  upward,  although  this  year  some  vea- 
sels  have  gone  out  so  small  as  eighty  tons.  A 
ship  of  the  larger  sixe  carries  sixty-five  men,  of 
the  latter  dimensions,  twenty.  The  average  out- 
fit of  a  large  vessel  costs  about  one  thonsand  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  original  cost  of  such 
varies  from  two  thousand  to  ten  thousand  pounds, 
according  to  age  and  quality  of  vessel,  and  also 
whether  a  used  ship  has  been  purchased,  or  <me 
expressly  built  for  the  trade.  The  loss  when  a 
vessel  is  unsuccessfiil,  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  maritime  speculation,  there  being  no  return 
whatever  to  stand  against  outlay ;  Inlt,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  fortunate,  no  other  kind  of  ship- 
ping adventure  yields  so  large  profits.  One  ves- 
sel this  year  brought  home  a  cargo  of  the  gross 
vahie  of  six  thousand  pounds,  leaving  (it  being 
her  first  fishing  voyage)  a  net  profit  to  her  own- 
ers  of  three  thousand  pounds.  The  veaseb  sail- 
ing from  the  small  northern  port  of  Peterhead 
have,  as  before  stated,  been  remarkably  sucoess- 
taL  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ten  vessels  which  sailed  from  thenos 
in  1860: 

1,144  tons  of  oil. 
68,426  seal-skins. 
14  tons  of  whalebone. 
The  aggregate  commercial  value  of  the  whole 
would  amount  to  about  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Seal-skins  have  lately  risen  in  value — the  former 
rate  of  seven-pence  having  been  augmented  to 
three  shillings ;  and  they  are  used  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  being  manufoctured  into  patent* 
leather.  Each  skin  is  spfit  into  two  or  three 
layers,  and  each  layer  is  turned  to  separate 
account.  No  other  leather  possesses  the  same 
closeness  of  texture,  smoothness  of  sur&oe,  and 
elasticity.  From  being  employed  as  rough  waist- 
coats for  seamen,  and  hairy  coverings  tot  trunks, 
it  is  now  in  its  ttratified  state  ^pli^  to  the  moat 
delicate  artistic  purposes. 

The  Seal  belongs  to  the  four-limbed  mammil- 
iforous  animals.  It  is  half  quadruped,  half  fish. 
The  head  and  general  physiognomy,  espedallj 
when  seen  in  the  water,  resemble  those  of  a  dog. 
The  limbs,  which  in  the  sea  act  as  excellent  pad- 
dles, are  indifferent  instruments  of  locomotion  on 
land — the  forepaws  are  ahnost  the*only  motive 
powers,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  having 
to  be  dragged  over  the  ground.  The  young  are 
very  obedient  to  the  parent  seals,  and  are  obe- 
dient to,  and  recognize  the  voices  of  their  dams 
amid  the  loudest  tumult.     They  are  decidedly 
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gregarious  ,in  their  habits,  and  hunt  and  herd 
together  in  oomo^on ;  and,  in  those  cases,  when 
surprised  by  an  enemy,  they  have  great  facilities 
in  expressing,  both  by  tone  and  gesture,  the  ap- 
proach of  a  dreaded  enemy.  There  are  four  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  animal ;  the  ohe  to  which 
we  have  been  referring  is  called  the  Phoea  Greene- 
landica,  and  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  has 
the  peculiar  pn^terty  of  often  changing  the  color 
of  its  skin  as  it  approaches  maturity.  The  seal 
▼isiling  the  British  shores  (Phoca  Vitulina)  is 
seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  length. 

We  have  now  given  our  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Seal,  and  submit,  that  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  up  to  what  Mc  Carlyte  calls 
the  "  present  bous.'* 


MAURICE  TIERNAY, 

THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE.t 

CHAPTER   XLIU. 

A  rORBST  BIDK. 

Whilb  I  was  dressing,  a  note  was  handed  to 
me  from  the  cnr6,  ^wlogizing  for  his  departure 
without  seeing  me,  and  begging,  as  a  great  lavor, 
that  I  would  not  leave  the  Chateau  till  his  return. 
He  said  that  the  count's  spirits  had  benefited 
greatly  by  our  agreeable  converse,  and  that  he 
requested  me  to  be  his  guest  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  postscript  added  a  suggestion,  that  I 
should  write  down  some  of  the  particulars  of  my 
visit  to  Ettenheim,  but  particularly  of  my  con- 
versation alluding  to  the  meditated  assassination 
of  Bonaparte. 

There  were  many  points  in  the  arrangement 
which  I  did  not  like.  To  begin,  I  had  no  fancy 
whatever  for  the  condition  of  a  dependent,  and 
such  my  poverty  would  at  once  stamp  me. 
Secondly,  I  was  averse  to  this  frequent  inter- 
course with  men  of  the  Royalist  party,  whose 
restless  character  and  unceasing  schemes  were 
opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  those  I  had 
served  under ;  and  finally,  I  was  growing  impa- 
tient under  the  listless  vacuity  of  a  life  that  gave 
no  occupation,  nor  opened  any  view  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  a  mood  veiy 
little  in  unison  with  the  material  enjoyments 
around  me.  The  meal  was  all  that  could  tempt 
appetite ;  and  the  view  from  the  open  window 
displayed  a  beautiful  fiower-garden,  impercept- 
ibly fading  away  into  a  maze  of  ornamental 
planting,  which  was  backed  again  by  a  deep 
forest,  the  well-known  wood  of  Belleville.  Still 
I  ate  on  sullenly,  scarce  noticing  any  of  the  ob- 
jects around  me.  I  will  see  the  count,  and  take 
leave  of  him,  thought  I,  suddenly ;  I  can  not  be 
his  guest  without  sacrificing  'feeling  in  a  dozen 
ways. 

*'At  what  hour  does  monsieur  riseV*  asked 
I,  of  the  obsequious  valet  who  waited  behind  ray 
chair. 

*^  Usually  at  three  or  four  in  the  aflemoon, 
sir ;  but  to-day  he  has  desired  me  to  make  his 
excuses  to  you.  There  will  be  a  consultation 
of  doctors  here ;  and  the  likelihood  is,  that  he 
may  not  leave  his  chamber. 


*  ConttnoBd  trom  the  October  Number. 


**  Will  you  convey  my  respectful  compliments, 
then,  to  him,  and  my  regrets  that  I  had  not  seen 
him  before  leaving  the  Chateau  1" 

'*  The  count  charg^  me,  sir,  to  entreat  your 
remaining  here  till  he  had  seen  you.  He  said 
you  had  done  him  infinite  service  already,  and 
indeed  it  is  long  since  he  has  passed  a  night  in 
such  tranquillity." 

There  are  few  slight  circumstances  which  im- 
press a  stranger  more  favorably,  than  any  sem- 
blance of  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  servant  to 
his  master.  The  friendship  of  those  above  one 
in  life  is  easier  to  acquire  than  the  attachment 
of  those  beneath.  Love  Is  a  plant  whose  ten- 
drils strive  ever  upward.  I  could  nd  help  feel- 
ing struck  at  the  man*s  uMimer,  as  he  spoke 
these  few  words ;  and  insensibly  my  mind  re- 
verted to  the  master  who  bad  im^iired  such  sen- 
timents. 

^  My  master  gave  orders,  sir,"  continued  he, 
**  tiiat  we  should  do  every  thing  possible  to^wn- 
tribute  to  your  wishes ;  that  the  carriage,  or,  if 
you  prefer  them,  saddle-horses,  should  be  ready 
at  any  hour  you  ordered.  The  wood  has  a  va- 
riety of  beautiful  excuraions ;  there  is  a  lake, 
too,  about  two  leagues  away ;  and  the  ruins  of 
Monterraye  are  also  worth  seeing." 

**  If  I  had  not  engagements  in  Paris,"  mutter- 
ed I,  while  I  affected  to  mumble  over  the  con^ 
elusion  of  the  sentence  to  myself. 

**  Monsieur  has  sekkHp  done  a  greater  kind- 
ness than  this  will  be,"  added  he,  respectfully ; 
"but  if  nK>nsieur*s  business  could  be  deferred 
for  a  dlay  or  two  without  inconvenience-^" 

'*  Perhaps  that  might  be  managed,"  said  I, 
starting  up,  and  walking  to  the  window,  when, 
for  the  fir^  time,  the  glorious  prospect  revealed 
iteelf  before  me.  How  delicious,  after  all,  would 
be  a  few  houn  of  such  a  retreat !— a  morning 
loitered  aw^  in  that  beautiful  garden ;  and  then, 
a  long  ramble  through  the  dark  wood  till  sun- 
set. Oh,  if  Laura  were  but  here ;  if  she  could 
be  my  companion  along  those  leafy  alleys !  If 
not  liitht  I  can  at  least  think  of  her,  thought  I ; 
seek  out  spots  she  would  k>ve  to  linger  in,  and 
points  of  view  she  would  enjoy  with  all  a  paint- 
er's zest.  And  this  poor  count,  with  sil  hi^ 
riches,  could  not  derive  in  a  whole  lifetime  the 
enjoyment  that  a  few  brief  houn  would  yield  to 
us  !  So  is  it  almost  ever  in  this  world  ;  to  one 
ipan  the  appliances,  to  another  the  faculties  for 
enjoyment. 

"  I  am  so  glad  monsieur  has  eonsented,"  said 
the  valet,  joyously. 

'^Did  I  say  sol  I  don't  know  that  I  said  any 
thing." 

**  The  count  will  be  so  gratified,"  added  he ; 
and  hurried  away  to  convey  the  tidings. 

Well,  be  it  so.  Heaven  knows  my  businesj 
in  Paris  will  scarcely  suffer  by  my  absenee  ;  my 
chief  occupation  there  being  to  cheat  away  the 
houn  till  meal-time.  It  is  an  occupation  I  can 
easUy  resume  a  few  days  hence.  I  took  a  book, 
and  strolled  out  into  the  garden ;  but  I  could 
not  read.  There  is  a  gush  of  pleasure  felt  at 
times  from  the  most  &iniUa<  ofa^pects,  whidi  the 
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mogt  complicated  machineT/  of  enjoyroent  often  ' 
foils  to  equal ;  and  nom  the  odor  of  most-roses 
and  geraniums,  the  rich  perfume  of  orange  flow- 
ers, the  plash  of  fountams  and  the  hum  of  the 
summer  insects,  steeped  my  mind  in  delight; 
and  I  lay  there  in  a  dream  of  bUst  that  was  like 
enchantment     I  suppose  I  must  hare   fallen 
asleep;   for  my  thoughts  took  erery  form  of 
wildness  and  incoherency.     Ireland;   the  cam- 
paign; the  Bay  of  Genoa;   the  rugged  height 
of  Kufistein,  all  passed  before  my  mind,  peopled 
with  images  foreign  to  all  their  incidents.     It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  that  I  aroused  myself, 
and  remembered  wfa^re  I  was,  the  shadows  of 
the  dark  forest  were  stretching  orer  the  plain  ; 
and  I  determined  on  a  ride  beneath  their  mellow 
shade.     As  if  in  anticipation  of  my  wishes,  the 
horses  were  already  saddled,  and  a  groom  stood 
awaiting  my  orders.     Oh,  what  a  gloffous  thing 
it  is  to  be  rich  !  thought  I,  as  I  mounted ;  from 
what  an  eminence  does  the  wealthy  man  view 
life.     No  petty  cares  nor  calculations  mar  the 
conceptions  of  his  fancy.     His  will,  like  his  im^ 
agination,  wanders  free  and  unfettered.     And  so 
thinking,  I  dashed   spurs  into  my  horse,  and 
plunged  into  the  dense  wood.     Perhaps  I  was 
better  mounted  than  the  groom,  or  perhaps  the 
man  was  scarcely  accustomed  to  such  impetuos- 
ity.    Whatever  the  reason,  I  was  soon  out  of 
sight  of  him.     The  trackless  grass  of  the  alley, 
and  its  noiseless  turf,  made  ptirsuit  difficult  in  a 
spot  where  the  paths  crossed  and  re-crossed  in  a 
hundred  different  directions;  and  so  I  rode  on 
for  miles  and  miles  without  seeing  more  of  my 
follower. 

Forest  riding  is  particularly^  seductive ;  you 
are  insensibly  led  on  to  see  where  this  alley  will 
open,  or  how  that  path  will  terminate.  Some 
of  the  spirit  of  discovery  seems  to  seal  its  at- 
tractions to  the  wild  and  devious  track,  untrod- 
den as  it  looks ;  and  you  feel  all  the  charm  of 
adventure  as  you  advance.  The  silence,  too,  is 
most  striking;  the  noiseless  footfalls  of  the 
horse,  and  the  unbroken  stillness,  add  indescrib- 
able charm  to  the  scene,  and  the  least  imagina- 
tive can  not  fail  to  weave  fancies  and  fictions  as 
he  goes. 

Near  as  it  was  to  a  great  city,  not  a  single 
rider  crossed  my  paUi ;  not  even  a  peasant  did  I 
meet.  A  stray  bundle  of  fagots,  bound  and 
ready  to  be  carried  away,  showed  that  the  ax 
of  the  woodman  had  been  heard  within  the  soli- 
tude; but  not  another  trace  told  that  human 
footstep  had  ever  pressed  the  sward. 

Although  still  a  couple  of  hours  from  sunset, 
the  shade  of  the  wood  was  dense  enough  to 
make  the  path  appear  uncertain;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  ride  more  cautiously  than  before.  I 
had  thought  that  by  steadily  pursuing  one 
straight  track,  I  should  at  last  gain  the  open 
country,  and  easily  find  some  road  that  would 
reconduct  me  to  the  Chateau ;  but  now  I  saw 
no  signs  of  this.  "  The  alley^  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, exactly  as  I  found- It — miles  before. 
A  long  aisle  of  beech-trees  stretched  away  in 
firont  and  behind  me ;  a  short,  grassy  turf  was 


beneath  my  feet ;  and  not  an  object  to  tell  me 
how  far  I  had  come,  or  whither  I  was  tending. 
If  now  and  then  another  road  crossed  the  path, 
it  was  in  all  respects  like  this  one.  This  was 
puzzling ;  and  to  add  to  my  difficulty,  I  sudden- 
ly remembered  that  I  hsid  never  thought  of 
learning  the  name  of  the  Chateau,  and  well 
knew  that  to  ask  for  it  as  the  residence  of  the 
Count  de  Maurepas  would  be  a  perfect  absurdity. 
There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  situa- 
tion, that  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at 
first ;  but  a  moment*s  re-consideration  made  me 
regard  the  incident  more  gravely.  In  what  a 
position  should  I  stand,  if  unable  to  discover  the 
Chateau.  The  cure  might  have  left.  Paris  before 
I  could  reach  it ;  all  clew  to  the  count  might 
thus  be  lost ;  and  although  these  were  but  im> 
probable  circumstances,  they  came  now  verj 
forcibly  before  me,  and  gave  me  serious  uneasi- 
ness. 

I  have  been  so  often  in  false  positions  in 
life,  so  frequently  implicated  where  no  real 
blame  could  attach  to  me,  that  I  shall  not  be  in 
the  least  surprised  if  I  be  arrested  as  a  horse- 
etealer !  The  night  now  began  to  fall  rapidly, 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  proceed  at  a  slow  pace  ; 
and  at  length,  as  the  wood  seemed  to  thicken,  I 
was  forced  to  get  off,  and  walk  beside  my  horse. 
I  have  often  found  myself  in  situations  of  real 
peril,  with  far  less  anxiety  than  I  now  felt ;  my 
position  seemed  at  the  time  inexplicable  and 
absurd.  I  suppose,  thought  I,  that  no  man  was 
ever  lost  in  the  wood  of  Belleville  ;  he  must  find 
his  way  out  of  it  sooner  or  later ;  and  then, 
there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  returning  to 
Paris.  This  was  about  the  extent  of  the  com- 
fort I  could  afford  myself;  for,  once  back  in  the 
capital,  I  could  not  speculate  on  a  single  step 
further. 

I  was  at  last  so  weaty  with  Ae  slow  and  cau- 
tious progression  I  was  condemned  to,  that  I 
half  oetermined  to  pid^et  my  horse  to  a  tree, 
and  lie  down  to  sleep  till  daylight.  AVhile  I 
sought  out  a  convenient  spot  for  my  bivouac,  a 
bright  twinkling  light,  like  a  small  star,  caught 
my  eye.  Twice  it  appeared,  and  vanished  again, 
so  that  I  was  well  assured  of  its  being  real,  and 
no  phantom  of  my  now  over-excited  brain.  It 
appeared  to  proceed  from  the  very  densest  part 
of  the  wood,  and  whither,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
no  path  conducted.  As  I  listened  to  catch  any 
sounds,  I  again  caught  sight  of  the  faint  star, 
which  now  seemed  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
road  where  I  stood.  Fastening  my  horse  to  a 
branch,  I  advanced  directly  through  the  brush- 
wood for  about  a  hundred  yards,  when  I  came  to 
a  small  open  space,  in  which  stood  one  of  those 
modest  cottages,  of  rough  timber,  wherein,  at 
certain  seasons,  the  game-keepers  take  refuge. 
A  low,  square,  log  hut,  with  a  single  door,  and 
an  unglazed  window,  comprised  the  whole  edi- 
fice, being  one  of  the  humblest,  even  of  its  hum- 
ble kind,  I  had  ever  seen.  Stealing  cautiously 
to  the  window,  I  peeped  in.  On  a  stone,  in  the 
middle  of  the  earthem  floor,  a  small  iron  lamp 
stood,  which  threw  a  faint  and  fickle  light  around. 
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There  was  no  fumiture  of  any  kind ;  nothing 
that  bespoke  the  place  as  inhabited ;  and  it  was 
aaly  as  I  continued  to  gaze  that  I  detected  the 
figure  of  a  man.  who  seemed  to  be  steeping  on  a 
heap  of  diied  leaves,  in  one  comer  of  the  hovel. 
I  own  that,  with 'all  my  anxiety  to  find  a  guide, 
I  began  to  feel  some  scruples  about  obtruding  on 
the  sleeper's  privacy.  He  was  evidently  no 
"Garde  de  chasse,"  who  are  a  well-to^o  sort 
of  folk,  being  usually  retired  sous-officiers  of  the 
army.  He  might  be  a  poacher,  a  robber,  or  per- 
haps a  dash  of  both  together — a  trade  I  had 
often  heard  of  as  being  resorted  to  by  th^  most 
reckless  and  abandoned  of  the  population  of 
Paris,  when  their  crimes  and  their  haunts  be- 
came too^ell  known  in  the  capital. 

I  peered  eagerly  through  the  chamber,  to  see 
if  he  were  armed;  but  not  a  weapon  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  seen.  I  next  sought  to  discover 
if  he  were  quite  alone ;  and  although  one  side 
of  the  hovel  was  hidden  from  my  view,  I  was 
well  assured  that  he  had  no  comrade.  Come, 
said  I  to  myself,  man  to  man,  if  it  should  come 
to  a  struggle,  is  fair  enough ;  and  the  chances  are 
I  shall  be  able  to  defend  myself. 

His  sleep  was  sound  and  heavy,  like  that  after 
fatigue ;  so  that  I  thought  it  would  be  easy  for 
me  Uf  enter  the  hovel,  and  secure  his  arms,  if 
he  had  such,  before  he  should  awake.  I  may 
seem  to  my  reader,  all  this  time;  to  have  been 
inspired  with  an  undue  amount  of  caution  and 
prudence,  considering  how  evenly  we  were 
matched ;  but  I  would  remind  him,  that  it  was 
a  period  when  the  most  dreadful  crimes  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  Not  a  night  went  over  with- 
out some  terrible  assassination;  and  a  number 
of  escaped  galley  slaves  were  known  to  be  at 
large  in  the  suburbs  and  outskirts  of  the  capital, 
These  men,  under  the  slightest  provocation, 
never  hesitated  at  murder ;  for  their  lives  were 
already  forfeited,  and  they  scrupled  at  nothing 
which  offered  a  chance  of  escape.  To  add  to  the 
terror  their  atrocities  excited,  there  was  a  rumor 
current  at  the  time,  that  the  Government  itself 
made  use  of  these  wretches  for  its  own  secret 
acts  of  vengeance;  and  many  implicitly  believed 
that  the  daik  assassinations  of  the  **  Temple*' 
had  no  other  agency.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  fears  were  well  foimded,  or  that  I 
myself  partook  of  them ;  but  such  were  the  re- 
ports commonly  circulated,  and  the  impunity  of 
crime  certainly  favored  the  impression.  I  blow 
not  if  this  wOI  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  cir- 
cumspection of  my  proceeding,  as,  cautiously, 
pushing  the  door,  inch  by  mch,  I  at  length  threw 
it  wide  open.  Not  the  slightest  sound  escaped 
as  I  did  so ;  and  yet,  certainly  before  my  hand 
quitted  the  latch,  the  sleeper  had  sprung  to  his 
knees ;  and  with  his  dark  eyes  glaring  wildly  at 
me,  crouched  like  a  beast  about  to  rush  upon  an 
enemy. 

His  attitude  and  his  whole  appearance  at  that 
moment  are  yet  before  me.  Long  black  hair  fell 
in  heavy  masses  at  either  side  of  his  head ;  his 
face  was  pale,  haggard,  and  hunger-stricken  ;  a 
deep,  drooping  mustache  descended  from  below 


his  chin,  and  almost  touched  hi!9  collar-bones, 
which  were  starting  from  beneath  the  skin ;  a 
ragged  cloak,  that  covered  him  as  he  lay,  had 
fallen  off,  and  showed  that  a  worn  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  Coarse  linen  trowsers  were  all  his  cloth- 
ing. Sudi  a  picture  of  ^privation  and  misery  I 
n&rct  looked  upon  before  nor  sipce ! 

"  Qui  va  la  1"  cried  he,  stamly,  and  with  the 
voice  of  one  not  unused  to  command;  and  al- 
though the  summons  showed  his  soldier  train- 
ing, his  condition  of  wretchedness  suggested 
deep  misgivings. 

*'  Qui  va  la  V*  shouted  he  again,  louder  and 
more  deteimine^y. 

**  A  friend — perhaps  a  comrade,'*  said  I,  boldly. 

**  Advance,  comrade,  and  give  the  counter- 
sign," replied  be,  rapidly,  and  like  one  repeating 
a  phrase  of  rbutine ;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  re- 
membering himself,  he  added  with  a  low  sigh, 
*'  There  is  none !"  His  arms  dropped  hea^y 
as  he  spoke,  and  he-  fell  back  against  the  wall 
with  his  head  drooping  on  his  chest. 

There  was  sbmething  so  unutterably  forlorn 
in  his  looks,  as  he  sat  thus,  that  all  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  danger  from  him  left  me  at  the 
moment,  and  advancing  frankly,  I  told  him  how 
I  had  lost  my  way  in  the  wood,  and  by  mere  acci- 
dent chanced  to  descry  his  light  as  I  wandered 
along  in  the  gloom. 

I  do  not  know  if  he  understood  me  at  first, 
for  he  gazed  half  vacantly  at  my  face  while  I 
was  speaking,  and  often  stealthily  peered  round 
to  see  if  others  were  coming ;  so  that  I  had  to 
repeat  more  than  once  that  I  was  perfectly  alone. 
That  the  poor  fellow  was  insane  seemed  but  too 
probable ;  the  restless  activity  of  his  wild  eye, 
the  suspicions  watchfulness  of  his  glances,  all 
looked  Uke  madness,  and  I  thought  that  he  had 
probably  made  his  escape  from  some  military  hos- 
pital, and  concealed  himself  within  the  recesses 
of  the  forest.  But  even  these  signs  of  over- 
wrought excitement  began  to  subside  soon ;  and 
as  though  the  momentary  effort  at  vigilance  had 
been  too  much  fi»r  his  strength,  he  now  drew  his 
cloak  about  him,  and  lay  down  once  more. 

I  handed  him  my  brandy  fiask,  which  still  con- 
tained a  little,  and  h^  touched  it  to  his  lips  with 
a  slight  nod  of  recognition.  Invigorated  by  the 
stimulant,  he  supped  again  and  again,  but  al- 
ways cautiously,  and  with  prudent  reserve. 

**  You  have  been  a  soldier,"  said  I,  taking  my 
seat  at  his  side. 

*'  I  am  a  soldier,**  said  he,  with  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  verb. 

"I,  too,  have  served,"  said  I;  "although, 
probably,  neither  as  long  nor  as  creditably  as 
you  have.** 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  dropped  his  eyes  without  a  reply. 

**  You  were  probably  with  the  Army  of  the 
Meuse  !'*  said  I,  hazarding  the  guess,  from  re- 
membering how  many  of  that  army  had  been  in- 
valided by  the  terrible  attacks  of  ague  contracted 
in  North  Holland. 

"  I  served  on  the  Rhine,**  said  he,  briefly ; 
'*  but  I  made  the  campaign  of  Jemappes,  too.     I 
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ficnred  the  king  also— King  Looit,"  cried  he, 
bternly.  "  l8  that  avowal  candid  enough ;  or  do 
you  want  more!" 

Another  Royaliat,  thought  I,  with  a  ngh. 
Whichever  way  I  turn  they  meet  om — the  veiy 
ground  aeema  to  give  them  up. 

"  And  could  you  find  no  better  trade  than  thai 
of  a  Mouchardi"  aaked  he,  aneeringly. 

**  I  am  not  a  Mouchard — I  never  was  one.  I 
am  a  soldier  like  yourself;  and,  mayhap,  if  all 
were  to  be  told,  scarcely  a  more  fortunate  one." 

*'  Dismissed  the  service — and  for  what  V  ask- 
ed he,  bluntly. 

"  If  not  broke,  at  least  not  employed;"  said  I, 
bitterly. 

"A  Royalist  1" 

"Not  the  least  of  one,  but  suspected." 

"  Just  so.  Your  letters — ^your  private  papws 
ransacked,  and  brought  in  evidence  against  you. 
Your  conversations  with  your  intimates  noted 
down  and  attested — eveiy  word  you  dropped  in 
a  moment  of  disappointment  or  anger ;  every 
chance  phrase  you  uttered  when  provoked,  all 
quoted;  wasn't  that  it  1" 

As  he  spoke  this,  with  a  rapid  and  almost  im- 
petuous utterance,  I  for  the  first  time,  noticed 
tliat  both  the  expressions  and  the  accent  im- 
plied breeding  and  education.  Not  all  his  vehe- 
mence could  hide  the  evidences-  of  former  culti- 
vation. 

**  How  comes  it,"  asked  I,  eageriy,  "  that  such 
a  man  as  you  are,  is  to  be  found  thus!  You 
certainly  did  not  always  serve  in  the  ranks  1" 

"  I  had  my  grade,"  was  his  short,  dry  reply. 

"  You  were  a  quarter-master ;  perhaps  a  sous- 
lieutenant  1"  said  I,  hoping  by  the  flattery  of  the 
surmise  to  lead  him  to  talk  fiirther. 

"  I  was  the  colonel  of  a  dragoon  regiment," 
said  he,  sternly;  "and  that  neither  the  least 
brave  nor  the  least  distinguished  in  the  French 
army." 

All !  thought  I,  my  good  fellow,  you  have 
shot  your  bolt  too  high  this  time ;  and  in  a  care- 
luafi,  eahy  way»  I  asked,  "  What  might  have  been 
thi"  nuiubrr  o|  the  corps  1" 

*'  H<JW  can  it  coueem  yout"  said  he,  with  a 
ftftvag^  vpbem<?iicc^,  '*  You  say  that  you  are  not 
a  #py.  To  whM  end  these  questions  1  As  it  is, 
yoii  kivci  made  thiH  bovel,  which  has  been  my 
ihdtct  for  »omp  weeks  back,  no  longer  of  any 
r^crvifit?  to  nm.  I  will  not  be  tracked.  I  will 
nut  suOcr  eapionage,  by  heaven  !"  cried  he,  as 
he  dashed  his  clenched  fist  against  the  ground 
beside  him.  His  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  glared  with 
all  the  wildness  of  insanity,  and  groat  drops  of 
sweat  hung  upon  his  damp  forehead. 

'^  Is  it  too  much,"  continued  he,  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  passion,  "is  it  too  much  that  I 
was  master  herel  Are  these  walls  too  luxuri- 
ous ?  Is  there  the  sign  of  foreign  gold  in  this 
tasteful  fiimiture  and  the  splendor  of  these 
hangings!  Or  is  this" — and  he  stretched  out 
his  lean  and  naked  arms  as  he  spoke — "  is  this 
the  garb  1 — is  this  the  garb  of  a  man  who  can 
draw  at  will  on  the  coffers  of  Royalty  1  Ay !" 
cried  he,  with  a  wild  laugh,  "  if  this  is  the  price 


of  oiy  treachery,  the  treason  might  well  be  par- 
doned." 

I  did  all  I  could  to  assua^  the  violence  of  hia 
manner.  I  talked  to  him  calmly  and  soberly  of 
myself  and  of  him,  repeating  over  and  over  the 
assurance  that  I  had  Jieither  the  will  nor  the 
way  to  injure  him.  **  You  may  be  poor,"  said 
I,  "  and  yet  scarcely  poorer  than  I  am — friend- 
less, and  have  as  many  to  care  for  you  as  I  have. 
Believe  me,  comrade,  save  in  the  matter  of  a  lew 
years  the  less  on  one  side,  and  some  services  the 
more  on  the  other,  there  is  little  to  choose  be- 
tween us." 

These  fkw  words,  wrung  from  me  in  sonowfid 
sincerity,  seemed  to  do  more  than  all  I  had  said 
previously,  and  he  moved  the  lamp  a  little  to  one 
side  that  he  might  have  a  better  view  of  me  as  I 
sat ;  and  thus  we  remained  for  several  minutes 
staring  steadfostly  at  each  other  without  a  word 
spoken  on  either  side.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
sought  in  that  &ce>  livid  and  shrunk  by  famine 
— in  that  straggfing  matted  hair,  and  that  figure 
enveloped  in  rags,  for  any  traces  of  former  con- 
dition. Whatever  might  onee  have  been  his 
place  in  society,  now  he  seemed  the  very  lowest 
of  that  miserable  tribe  whose  lives  are  at  once 
the  miracle  and  shame  of  our  century. 

"£xcept  that  my  senses  are  always  playing 
me.  false,"  said  he,  as  he  passed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  "  I  could  say  that  I  have  seen  your  face 
before.     What  was  your  corps !" 

"  The  Nint^  Hussars, '  the  Tapageurs,*  as  they 
caUed  them." 

**  Wlien  did  you  join — and  where !"  said  he, 
with  an  eagerness  that  surprised  me. 

*'  At  Nancy,"  said  I,  calmly. 

"You  were  there  with  the  advanced  guard  of 
Moreau's  corps,"  said  In.  ka^iyy  ,  '>ou  fallowed 
the  regiment  to  the  Moi^^llc."* 

"How  do  you  knou'  all  thist"  mski'd  I,  in 
amazement. 

"  Now  for  your  nami^  \  tell  me  jtmt  name," 
cried  he,  grasping  my  liAiid  in  botli  of  hii^"  and 
I  charge  you  by  all  you  care  for  here  or  hereafter, 
no  deception  with  me.  It  is  not  a  head  that  has 
been  tried  like  mine  can  bear  a  cheat." 

"  I  have  no  object  in  deceiving  you ;  nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  say  who  I  am,"  replied  I.  "My  name 
is  Tiemay — ^Maurice  Tiemay." 

The  word  was  but  out,  when  the  poor  fellow 
threw  himself  forward,  and  grasping  my  hands, 
fell  upon  and  kissed  them. 

"  So,  then,"  cried  he,  passionately,  "  I  am  hot 
friendless — ^I  am  not  utterly  deserted  in  life — you 
are  yet  left  to  me,  my  dear  boy." 

This  burst  of  feeling  convinced  me  that  he  was 
deranged ;  and  I  was  speculating  in  my  mind  how 
best  to  make  my  escape  from  him,  when  he  pushed 
back  the  long  and  tangled  hair  from  his  face,  and 
staring  wildly  at  me,  said,  "  You  know  mc  now 
— don't  you  1  Oh,  look  again,  Maurice,  and  do 
not  let  me  think  that  I  am  forgotten  by  all  the 
world." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  I;  "it  is  Colonel 
Mahon!" 

"Ay,  *Le  Beau  Mahon,'"  said  he.  with  a 
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bunt  of  wild  laughter ;  "  Le  Beau  Mahon,  as 
they  used  to  call  me  long  ago.  !•  this  a  reTerse 
of  fortune,  I  ask  you  1"  and  he  held  out  the  ragged 
remnants  of  his  miserable  clothes.  **  I  have  not 
worn  shoes  for  nigh  a  month.  I  have  tasted  food 
but  once  in  the  last  thirty  hoars !  I,  that  haye 
led  French  soldiers  to  the  charge  full  fifty  times, 
up  to  the  very  batteries  of  the  enemy,  am  leduoed 
to  hide  and  skulk  from  place  to  place  like  a  felon, 
trembling  at  the  clank  of  a  gendanne*s  boot,  as 
never  the  thunder  of  an  enemy's  squadron  made 
me.  Think  of  the  persecution  that  has  brought 
me  to  this,  and  made  me  a  beggar  and  a  coward 
together !" 

A  gush  of  tears  burst  from  him  at  these  words, 
and  he  sobbed  for  several  minutes  like  a  child. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  source 
of  his  misfortunes,  I  had  very  little  doubt  that 
now  his  mind  had  been  shaken  by  their  influence, 
and  that  calamity  had  deranged  him.  The  flighty 
uncertainty  of  his  manner,  the  incoherent  xapidity 
with  which  he  passed  from  one  topic  to  another, 
increased  with  his  excitement,  and  he  passed  al- 
ternately from  the  wildest  expressions  of  delight 
at  our  meeting,  to  the  most  heart-rending  descrip- 
tions of  his  own  sufl^erings.  By  great  patience 
and  some  ingenuity,  I  learned  that  he  had  taken 
refuge  ia  the  wood  of  Belleville,  where  the  kind- 
ness of  an  old  soldier  of  his  own  brigade — ^now  a 
Garde  de  Chasse — ^had  saved  him  from  starvation. 
Jtfiquen  Caillon  was  continually  alluded  to  in  his 
narrative.  It  was  Jacques  sheltered  him  when 
he  came  first  to  Belleville.  Jacques  had  aflforded 
him  a  refuge  in  the  different  huts  of  the  forest, 
supplying  him  with  food — acts  not  alone  of  be- 
nevolence, but  of  daring  courage,  as  Mahon  con- 
tinually asserted.  If  it  were  but  known,  **  they'd 
give  him  a  peleton  and  eight  paces.'*  The  theme 
of  Jacques's  heroism  was  so  engrossing,  that  he 
could  not  turn  from  it ;  every  little  incident  of 
his  kindness,  every  stratagem  of  his  inventive 
good-nature,  he  dwelt  upon  with  ^ager  delight, 
and  seemed  half  to  forget  his  own  sorrows  in  re- 
counting the  services  of  his  benefactor.  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  ask  for  any  account 
of  his  past  calamity,  or  by  whiU  series  of  mis- 
chances he  had  fallen  so  low.  I  saw — I  will  own 
with  some  chagrin^-that,  with  the  mere  selfish- 
ness of  misfortune,  he  could  not  speak  of  any 
thing  save  what  bore  upon  his  own  daily  life, 
and  totally  forgot  me  and  all  about  me. 

The  mest  relentless  persecution  seemed  to 
follow  him  fipom  place  to  place.  Wherever  he 
went,  fresh  spies  started  on  his  track,  and  the 
history  of  his  escapes  was  unending.  The  very 
fagot-cutters  of  the  forest  were  in  league  against 
him,  s!nd  the  high  price  offered  for  his  capture 
had  drawn  many  into  the  pursuit.  It  was  curious 
to  mark  the  degree  of  self-importance  all  these 
recitals  imparted,  and  how  the  poor  fallow,  starv- 
ing and  almost  naked  as  he  was,  rose  into  all  the 
imagined  dignity  of  martyrdom,  as  he  told  of  his 
sonows.  If  he  ever  asked  a  question  about  Paris, 
it  was  to  know  what  people  said  of  himself  and 
of  ku  fortunes.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Bonaparte's  thoughts  were  far  more  occu- 


pied about  him  than  on  that  empire  now  so  nearly 
in  his  grasp,  and  he  continued  to  repeat  widi  a 
proud  delight,  "He  has  caught  them  all  but  meS 
I  am  the  only  one  who  has  escaped  him!" 
These  few  words  suggested  to  me  the  impression, 
that  Mahon  had  been  engaged  in  some  plot  or 
conspiracy ;  but  of  what  nature,  how  composed, 
or  how  discovered,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at. 

*'  There !"  said  he,  at  last,  "there  is  the  dawn 
breaking !  I  must  be  off.  I  must  now  make  for 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  till  nightfidl.  There 
are  hiding-places  there  known  to  none  save  my> 
self.  The  blood-hounds  can  not  track  me  whei« 
/go." 

His  impatience  became  now  extreme.  Every 
instant  seemed  full  of  peril  to  him  now ;  every 
rustling  leaf  and  every  waving  branch  a  warning. 
I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself  how  fiur  this  might 
be  well-founded  terror,  or  a  vague  and  causeless 
fear.  At  one  moment  I  inclined  to  this — at  an- 
other, to  the  opposite  impression.  Assuredly  n^ 
thing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  precau- 
tions he  took  against  discovery.  His  lamp  was 
concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree ;  the  leaves  that 
formed  his  bed  he  scattered  and  strewed  carelem- 
iy  on  every  side ;  he  erased  even  the  foot-tracks 
on  the  day ;  and  then  gathering  up  his  tattered 
cloak,  prepared  to  set  out. 

"When  are  we  to  meet  again,  and  where!" 
said  I,  grasping  his  hand. 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow,  as  if  reflecting.  "  You  must  see 
Caillon ;  Jacques  will  tell  you  all,"  said  he,  sol* 
emnly.  "  Oood-by.  Do  not  follow  me.  I  will 
not  be  tracked ;"  and  with  a  proud  gesture  of  his 
hand  he  motioned  me  back. 

Poor  fellow !  I  saw  that  any  attempt  to  reason 
with  him  would  be  in  vain  at  such  a  moment; 
and  determining  to  seek  out  the  Garde  de  Chasse, 
I  turned  away  slowly  and  sorrowfully. 

"  What  have  been  my  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
compared  to  hisf"  thought  I.  "  The  proud  col- 
onel of  a  cavalry  regiment,  a  beggar  and  an  out- 
cast!" The  great  puxzle  to  mo  wasj  whether 
insanity  had  been  tbi>  cause  or  the  coasoquence 
of  his  misfortunes.  Ctiinoii  wiU.  ptirhaps^  he 
able  to  tell  me  his  aior^',  ^:dd  I  to  mjudf ;  and 
thus  ruminating,  I  rcituoiod  to  where  I  bad 
picketed  my  horse  three  hoiin  bpforc.  My  old 
dragoon  experiences  liad  Uught  mc  how  to 
"  hobble"  a  horse,  an  il  i»  c^lk^c))  by  pa^aing  the 
bridle  beneath  the  count(?r  before  tying  it,  and  Ni 
I  found  him  just  as  I  left  him. 

The  sun  was  now  up,  and  I  could  see  that  a 
wide  track  led  off  through  the  forest  straight  be* 
fore  me.  laccordingly  mounted,  and  struck  into 
a  sharp  canter.  About  an  hour's  riding  brought 
me  to  a  small  clearing,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  a  neat  and  picturesque  cottage,  over  &e 
door  of  which  was  painted  the  words  "  Station 
de  Chasse — ^No.  4."  In  a  little  garden  in  front, 
a  man  was  working  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  but  his 
military  trowsers  at  once  proclaimed  him  the 
"  Garde."  He  stopped  as  I  came  up,  and  eyed 
me  sharply. 

"  Is  this  the  road  to  BeUeviUe  1"  said  I. 
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**  You  can  go  thU  way,  but  it  takes  yon  two 
miles  of  a  round,"  replied  he,  coming  closer,  and 
scanning  me  keenly. 

*'You  can  tell  me,  perhaps,  where  Jacques 
Caillon,  Gaidfi  de  Chasse,  is  to  be  found  V* 

**  I  am  Jacques  Caillon,  sir,*'  was  the  answer, 
as  he  saluted  fai  soldier  fashion,  while  a  look  of 
anxiety  stole  over  his  face. 

'*I  have  something  to  speak  to  you  about," 
said  I,  dismounting,  and  giving  him  the  bridle 
of  my  horse.  "  Throw  hun  some  com,  if  you 
have  got  it,  and  then  let  us  talk  together ;"  and 
with  this  I  walked  into  the  garden,  and  seated 
myself  on  a  bench. 

If  Jacques  be  an  old  soldier,  thought  I,  the 
only  way  is  to  come  the  officer  over  hun  ;  disci- 
pline and  obedience  are  nevisr  forgotten,  and 
whatever  chances  I  m^  have  of  his  confidence 
will  depend  on  how  much  I  seem  his  superior. 
It  appeared  as  if  this  conjecture  was  well  found- 
ed, for  as  Jacques  came  back,  his  manner  be- 
trayed every  sign  of  respect  and  deference. 
There  was  an  expression  of  almost  fear  in  his 
fiM»,  as,  with  his  hand  to  his  cap,  he  asked, 
"  What  were  my  orders  1" 

The  veiy  deference  of  his  air  was  disconcert* 
ing,  and  so,  assuming  a  look  of  easy  cordiality,  I 
saH, 

**  First,  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  something 
to  eat ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  me  your  company 
for  half  an  hour." 

Jacques  promised  both,  and  learning  that  I 
preferred  my  breakfast  in  the  open  air,  proceeded 
to  arrange  the  table  under,  a  blossoming  chesnut- 
tree. 

**  Are  you  quite  alone  here  V*  asked  I,  as  he 
passed  back  and  forward. 

"  Quite  alone,  sir ;  and  except  a  stray  fagot- 
cutter  or  a  chance  traveler  who  may  have  lost 
his  way,  I  never  see  a  human  face  from  year*s 
end  to  year's  end.  It's  a  lonely  thing  for  an  old 
soldier,  too,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  know  more  than  one  who  would  envy  you, 
Jacques,"  said  I,  and  the  words  made  him  almost 
start  as  I  spoke  them.  The  coffee  was  now 
ready,  and  I  proceeded  to  make  my  breakfast 
with  all  the  appetite  of  a  long  fast. 

There  was  indeed  but  little  to  inspire  awe,  or 
even  deference  in  my  personal  appearance — a 
threadbare  undress  frock  and  a  wpm-out  old 
foraging  cap  were  all  the  marks  of  my  soldierlike 
estate;  and  yet,  from  Jacques's  manner,  one 
might  have  guessed  me  to  be  a  general  at  the 
least.  He  attended  me  with  the  stiff"  propriety 
of  the  parade,  and  when,  at  last,  induced  to  take 
a  seat,  he  did  so  fiill  two  yards  off*  from  the 
table,  and  arose  almost  every  time  he  was  spoken 
to.  Now  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  honest  sol- 
dier did  not  know  me  either  as  the  hero  of  Kehl, 
of  Ireland,  or  of  Genoa.  Great  achievements  as 
they  were,  they  were  wonderfully  little  noised 
about  the  world,  and  a  man  might  frequent  mixed 
companies  every  day  of  the  week,  and  never  hear 
of  one  of  them.  So  far,  then,  was  certain  it 
could  not  be  my  fame  had  imposed  on  him,  and, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  it  could  scarcely  be  my 


general  appearance.  Who  knows,-  thought  I,  but 
I  owe  all  this  obsequious  deference  to  my  horse  1 
If  Jacques  be  an  old  cavalry-man,  he  will  have 
remarked  that  the  beast  is  of  great  value,  and 
doubtless  argue  to  the  worth  of  the  rider  from 
the  meriu  of  his  **  mount."  If  this  exfflanation 
was  not  the  most  flattering,  it  was,  at  all  events, 
the  best  I  could  hit  on ;  and  with  a  natural  refe^ 
ence  to  what  was  passing  in  ray  own  mind,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  looked  to  my  horse  ? 

**0h,  yes,  sir,"  said  he,  reddening  suddenly, 
"  I  have  takea  off*  the  saddle,  and  thrown  him 
his  com." 

What  the  deuce  does  his  confusion  mean, 
thought  I ;  tfw  fellow  looks  as  if  he  had  half  a 
mind  to  run  away,  merely  because  I  asked  him 
a  simple  question. 

**  I've  had  a  sharp  ride,"  said  T,  rather  by  way 
of  saying  something,  '*  and  I  shouldn't  wondtr 
if  he  was  a  little  fatigued." 

"  Scarcely  so,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  faini  smile; 
"  he's  old  now,  but  it's  not  a  little  will  tire  him." 

"  You  know  him,  then,"  said  I,  quickly. 

"  Ay,'  sir,  and  have  known  him  for  eighteen 
years.  He  was  in  the  second  squadron  of  our  regi- 
ment ;  the  major  rode  him  two  entire  campaigns !" 

The  reader  may  guess  that  his  history  was 
interesting  to  me,  from  perceiving  the  impression 
the  reminiscence  made  on  the  relator,  and  I  in- 
quired what  became  of  him  after  that. 

"  He  was  wounded  by  a  shot  at  Neuwied,  and 
sold  into  the  train,  where  they  couldn^f  manage 
him ;  and  after  three  years,  when  horses  grew 
scarce,  he  came  back  into  the  cavalry.  A  ser- 
geant-major of  lancers  was  killed  on  him  at 
*  Zwei  Brucken.'  That  was  the  fourth  rider  he 
brought  mishi^p  to,  not  to  say  a  farrier  whom  he 
dashed  to  pieces  in  his  stable." 

Ah,  Jack,  thought  I,  I  have  it ;  it  is  a  piece  of 
old-soldier  superstition  about  this  mischievous 
horse  has  inspired  all  the  man's  respect  and  rev- 
erence ;  and,  if  a  little  disappointed  in  the  mys- 
tery, I  was  80  &r  pleased  at  having  discovered 
the  clew. 

*'  But  I  have  found  him  quiet  enough,"  said  I ; 
'*  I  never  backed  him  till  yesterday,  and  he  has 
carried  me  well  and  peaceably." 

*'  Ah,  that  he  will  now,  I  warrant  him ;  since 
the  day  a  shell  burst  under  him  at  Waitzen,  he 
never  showed  any  vice.  The  wound  nearly  left 
the  ribs  bore,  and  he  was  for  months  and  months 
invalided ;  after  that  he  was  sold  out  of  the 
caValry,  I  don't  know  where  or  to  whom.  The 
next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  his  present  service.'* 

**Then  you  aro  acquainted  with  the  present 
owner?"  asked  I,  eagerly. 

"  As  every  Frenchman  is !"  was  the  curt  re- 
joinder. 

"Parbleu!  it  will  seem  a  droll  confession, 
then,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  myself  do  not  even 
know  his  name." 

The  look  of  contempt  these  words  brought  to 
my  companion's  face  could  not,  it  seemed,  be 
either  repressed  or  concealed ;  and  although  my 
conscience  acquitted  mo  of  deserving  such  a 
glance,  I  own  that  I  felt  insulted  by  it. 
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"Ton  aie  pleased  to  disbelieve  me,  Master 
Caillon,"  said  I,  sternly,  "  which  makes  me  sup- 
pose tliat  you  are  neither  so  old  nor  so  good  a 
soldier  as  I  fancied ;  at  least,  in  the  corps  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  with,  the  word  of  an  officer 
was  resipected  like  an  '  order  pf  the  day.' " 

He  stood  erect  as  if  on  parade,  under  this  re- 
buke, but  made  no  answer. 

**  Had  you  simply  expressed  surprise  at  what 
I  said,  I  would  have  given  you  the  explanation 
frankly  and  freely ;  as  it  is,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  repeating  what  I  said' — I  do  not  even 
know  his  name.'* 

The  same  imperturbable  look  and  the  same 
silence  met  me  as  before. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  ask  yeu  how  this  gentleman  is 
called,  Whopi  I  alooe,  of  all  France,  am  ignorant 
ofl" 

**  Monsieur  Fouche,"  said  he,  i^almly. 

"  What !  Fouche,  the  Minister  of  Police !" 

This  time,  at  least,  my  agitated  looks  seemed 
to  move  him,  for  he  replied,  quietly : 

*'  The  same,  sir.  The  horse  has  the  brand  of 
the  *  Ministere'  on  lus  haunch." 

"And  where  is  the  Ministerel"  cried  I, 
eagerly. 

"  In  the  Rue  dee  Victoires,  monsieur." 

f*But  he  lives  in  the  country,  in  a  chateau 
near  this  very  forest." 

*' Where  does  he  not  live,  monsieur  1  At 
Versailles,  at  St.  Germain,  in  the  Luxembourg, 
in  the  Marais,  at  Neuilly,  the  BattignoUes.  I 
have  carried  dispatches  to  him  in  every  quarter 
of  Paris.  Ah,  monsieur,  what  secret  are  you  in 
possession  of,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  lay  so 
subtle  a  trap  to  catch  you  1" 

This  question,  put  in  all  the  frank  abruptness 
of  a  sudden  thought,  immediately  revealed  every 
thing  before  me. 

"Is  it  not  as  I  have  said  1"  resumed  he,  still 
looking  at  my  agitated  fiice;  "is  it  not  as  I  have 
said— monsieur  is  in  the  web  of  the  Mouchards!" 

"  Good  heavens !  is  such  baseness  possible  t" 
was  all  that  I  could  utter. 

"  I'll  wager  a  piece  of  five  francs  I  can  read 
the  mystery,"  said  Jacques.  "You  served  on 
Moreau's  staff,  or  with  Pichegru  in  Holland; 
you  either  have  some  of  the  general's  letters,  or 
you  can  be  supposed  to  have  them,  at  all  events ; 
you  remember  many  private  conversations  held 
with  him  on  politics;  you  can  charge  your  mem- 
ory with  a  number  of  strong  facts ;  and  you  can, 
if  needed,  draw  up  a  memoir  of  all  your  inter- 
course. I  know  the  system  well,  for  I  was  a 
Mouchard  myself."' 

"  Yovt  a  police  spy,  Jacques  1" 

"  Ay,  sir ;  I  was  appointed  without  knowing 
what  services  were  expected  firom  me,  or  the 
duties  of  my  station.  Two  months'  trial,  how- 
ever, showed  that  I  was  '  incapable,'  and  proved 
that  a  smart  sous-officier  is  not  necessarily  a 
scoundrel.  They  dismissed  me  as  impracticable, 
and  made  me  Garde  de  Chasse ;  and  they  were 
right,  too.  Whether  I  was  dressed  up  in  a  snuff-  ! 
brown  -suit,  like  a  Bourgeois  of  the  Rue  St. 
Denis ;  whether  they  attired  me  as  a  former  I 


from  the  provinces,  a  retired  maitre-de-poste,  an 
old  offices,  or  the  conducteur  of  a  diligence,  I 
was  always  Jacques  Caillon.  Through  every 
thing,  wigs  and  beards,  lace  or  rags,  jack-boots  or 
sabots,  it  was  all  alike ;  and  while  others  could 
pass  weeks  in  the  Pays  Latin  as  students,  coun- 
try doctors,  or  '  notaires  de  village,'  I  was  cer- 
tain to  be  detected  by  every  brat  thai  walked  the 
streets." 

"  What  a  system !  And  so  these  fellows  as- 
sume every  disguise  1"  asked  I,  my  mind  full  of 
my  late  rencontre. 

"  That  they  do,  monsieur.  There  is  one  fel- 
low, a  Proven9al  by  birth,  has  played  more  char- 
acters than  ever  did  Brunet  himself.  I  have 
known  him  as  a  laquais  de  place,  a  cook  to  an 
English  nobleman,  a  letter-carrier,  a  fiower-girl, 
a  com^t-a-piston  in  the  qiera,  and  a  cure  from 
the  Ardeche." 

"A  cure  from  the  Ardeche!"  exclaimed  I. 
"  Then  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  What !  has  monsieur  fallen  in  with  Paul  1" 
cried  he,  laughing.  "Was  he  begging  for  a 
small  contribution  to  repair  the  roof  of  his  little 
chapel,  or  was  it  a  fire  that  had  devastated  his 
poor  village !  Did  the  altar  want  a  new  cover- 
ing, or  the  cure  a  vestment  1  Was  it  a  canopy 
for  the  F6te  of  the  Virgin,  or  a  few  sous  towud 
the  '  Orphelines  de  St.  Jude  1" 

"  None  of  these,"  said  I,  half  angrily,  for  the 
theme  was  no  jesting  one  to  me>  "It  was  a 
poor  girl  that  had  been  carried  away." 

"  Lisette,  the  miller's  daughter,  or  the  school- 
master's niece t"  broke  he  in,  laughing.  "He 
must  have  known  you  were  new  to  Paris,  mon- 
sieur, that  he  took  so  little  trouble  about  a  de- 
ception. And  you  met  him  at  the  *Charette 
rouge'  in  the  Marais  1" 

"No;  at  a  little  ordinary  in  the  Quai  Vol- 
taire!" 

"  Better  again.  Why  half  the  company  there 
are  Mouchards.  It  is  one  of  their  rallying-points, 
where  they  exchange  tokens  and  information. 
The  laborers,  the  beggars,  the  fishermen  of  the 
Seine,  the  hawkers  of  old  books,  the  venders  of 
gilt  ornaments,  are  all  spies ;  the  most  miserable 
creature  that  implored  charity  behind  your  chair 
as  you  sat  at  dinner,  has,  perhaps,  his  ten  firancs 
a  day  on  the  roll  of  the  Prefecture !  Ah,  mon- 
sieur \  if  I  had  not  been  a  poor  pupil  of  that 
school,  I'd  have  at  once  seen  that  you  were  a 
victim  and  not  a  follower ;  but  I  soon  detected 
my  error — my  education  taught  me  at  least  so 
much !" 

I  had  no  relish  for  the  self-gratulation  of  hon- 
est Jacques,  uttered,  as  it  was,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. Indeed  I  had  no  thought  ibr  any  thing 
but  the  entanglement  into  which  I  had  so  stupid- 
ly involved  myself ;  and  I  could  not  endure  the 
recollection  of  my  foolish  credulity,  now  that  all 
the  paltry  machinery  of  the  deceit  was  brought 
before  me.  All  my  regard,  dashed  as  it  was  with 
pity  for  the  poor  cure;  all  my  compassionate 
interest  for  the  dear  Lisette ;  all  my  benevolent 
solicitude  for  the  sick  count,  who  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Mons.  Fouche  himself,  were 
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any  thing  but  pleasant  reminiscences  now,  and  I 
cursed  my  own  stupidity  with  an  honest  sincerity 
that  greatly  amused  my  companion. 

"  And  is  France  come  to  this  V*  cried  I,  pas- 
sionately, and  trying  to  console  myself  by  in- 
yeighing  against  the  Government. 

"  Even  so,  sir,"  said  Jacques.  '*  I  heard  Mon- 
sieur de  Talleyrand  say  as  much  the  other  day, 
as  I  waited  behind  his  chair.  It  is  only  *  dans 
les  bonnes  maisons,'  said  he,  *  that  senrants  ever 
listen  at  the  doors ;  depend  upon  it,  then,  that  a 
secret  police  is  a  strong  symptom  that  we  are 
returning  to  a  monarchy.' " 

It  was  plain  that  even  in  his  short  career  in 
the  police  service,  Caillon  had  acquired  certain 
Kl-ii-i'"-.!  L..i;.^  -f  L!i,..,i^!.L.  ..:>2  .-...  power  of 
juil^ipnt,  ELTid  uo  I  rrt^cly  tfcnnitTuni'  ed  to  him 
%hfi  xrMc  of  my  laJe  advftTiNiw*  fwmt  i  le  moment 
of  my  k'iivjjitf  lb*'  Tt?!!^^]*'  ttt  tlir  timn  of  my  set- 
^ng  tiut  fur  U\%  <  li^ti^au 

**you  UnM"  loUJ  mt  pvrry  thmij'  ImiT  one,  mon- 
sirun*'  sBul  hp<  4i  I  iiiitthi'd.  *'  Hmv  came  you 
c*^r  to  have*  htn,T^  rhf"  titrnw  tif  m^  lunnble  a  per- 
son ss  JurquRs  (^nilldii,  ibr  y*in  finitonber  you 
atikod  for  inp  nn  you  roilff  «p  !  ** 

**  \  wnA  jutit  enmmg  to  tliiil  pointt  Jacques  ; 
end,  aa  you  wiM  wp*  it  wan  w-^  mission  in 

my  narrative*,  anly  ihi%t  I  had  m  '  ed  so  far." 

[  ibfii  j>ro<^rc>iiiid  tii  w^coUiii  my  mght  in  the 
foWBl,  nin!  niv  fciii|,ml.tr  inw*t*ng  w  i«  b  poor  Mar 
hfih,  t-i^i.'i.  h-  i--"*-io.l  tn  wirh  rrn  -li  attention 
and  some  anxiety. 

"  The  poor  colonel !"  said  he,  breaking  in,  "  I 
suppose  he  is  a  hopeless  case ;  his  mind  can 
never  come  right  again." 

'*  But  if  the  persecution  were  to  cease ;  if  he 
were  at  liberty  to  appear  once  more  in  the 
world—" 

"What  if  thew  was  no  persecution,  sir!" 
broke  in  Jacques.  "  What  if  the  whole  were  a 
mere  dream,  or  fancy  1  He  is  neither  tracked 
nor  followed.  It  is  not  such  harmless  game  the 
blood-hounds  of  the  Rue  des  Victoires  scent  out." 

*'  Was  it,  then,  some  mere  delusion  drove  him 
from  the  service  1"  said  I,  surprised. 

"  I  never  said  so  much  as  that,"  replied  Jacques ; 
'*  Colonel  Mahon  has  foul  injury  to  complain  of, 
but  his  present  sufferings  are  the  inflictions  of  his 
own  terror ;  he  fancies  that  the  whole  power  of 
France  is  at  war  with  him ;  that  every  engine  of 
the  Government  is  directed  against  him ;  with  a 
restless  fear  he  flies  from  village  to  village,  fancy- 
ing pursuit  every  where ;  even  kindness  now  he 
is  distrustful  of,  and  the  chances  are,  that  he  will 
quit  the  forest  this  very  day,  merely  because  he 
met  you  there." 

From  being  of  all  men  the  most  open-hearted 
and  frank,  he  had  become  the  most  suspicious ; 
he  trusted  nothing  nor  any  one ;  and  if  for  a  mo- 
ment a  burst  of  his  old  generous  nature  would 
return,  it  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  some  excess 
of  distrust  that  made  him  miserable  almost  to  de- 
spair. Jacques  was  obliged  to  fall  in  with  this 
humor,  and  only  assist  him  by  stealth  and  by 
stratagem ;  he  was  even  compelled  to  chime  in 
with  all  his  notions  about  pursuit  and  danger,  to 


suggest  firequent  change  of  plaoe,  and  endless 
precautions  against  discovery. 

"Were  I  for  once  to  treat  hira  frankly,  and  ask 
him  to  share  my  home  with  me,"  said  Jacques, 
"  I  should  never  see  him  more." 

"What  could  have  poisoned  so  noble  a  na- 
ture 1"  cried  I ;  when  I  saw  him  last  he  was  the 
very  type  of  generous  conf&denee." 

"  Mliere  was  that,  and  when !"  asked  Jacques. 

"  It  was  at  Nancy,  on  the  march  for  the  Rhine." 

"  His  calamities  had  not  fallen  on  him  then. 
He  was  a  proud  man  in  4hese  days,  bat  it  was  a 
pride  that  well  became  him ;  he  was  the  ookmel 
of  a  great  regiment,  and  for  bravery  had  a  repu- 
tation second  to  none." 

"  He  was  married,  I  think  1" 

"  No,  sir ;  he  was  never  married !" 

As  Jacques  said  this,  he  arose,  and  moved 
slowly  away  as  though  he  would  not  be  ques- 
tioned further.  His  mind,  too,  seemed  fUl  of  its 
own  crowding  memories,  for  he  looked  completely 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  never  noticed  my  pres- 
ence for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  he  appeared 
to  have  decided  some  doubtful  issue  within  him- 
self, and  said, 

"  Come,  sir,  let  us  st]t>ll  into  the  shade  of  the 
wood,  and  Til  tell  you  in  a  few  words  the  cause 
of  the  poor  coloners  ruin — for  ruin  it  is !  Even 
were  all  the  injustice  to  be  revoked  to-morrow, 
the  wreck  of  Ms  heart  could  never  be  repaired." 

We  walked  along,  side  by  side,  for  some  time, 
before  Jacques  spoke  again,  when  he  gave  me, 
in  brief  and  simple  words,  the  following  sorrow- 
ful story.  It  was  such  a  type  of  the  age,  so 
pregnant  with  the  terrible  lessons  of  the  time, 
that,  although  not  without  some  misgivings,  I 
repeat  it  here  as  it  was  told  to  myself,  premising 
that  however  scant  may  be  the  reader's  faith  in 
many  of  the  incidents  of  my  own  narrative — and 
I  neither  beg  for  his  trust  in  me,  nor  seek  to  en- 
trap it — I  implore  him  to  believe  that  what  I  am 
now  about  to  tell  was  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and, 
save  in  the  change  of  one  name,  not  a  single  cir- 
cumstance is  owing  to  imagination. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
AN   KPI80DB    or   '94. 

Whbn  the  French  army  fell  back  across  the 
Sambre,  after  the  battle  of  Mons,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  rear,  who  covered  the  retreat,  were 
cut  off  by  the  enemy,  for  it  became  their  onerous 
duty  to  keep  the  allied  forces  in  check,  while  the 
Republicans  took  measures  to  secure  and  hold 
fast  the  three  bridges  over  the  river.  In  this 
service  many  distinguished  French  officers  fell, 
and  many  more  were  left  badly  wounded  on  the 
field  ;  among  the  latter  was  a  young  captain  of 
dragoons,  who,  with  his  hand  nearly  severed  by 
a  sabre  cut,  yet  found  strength  enough  to  crawl 
under  cover  of  a  hedge,  and  there  lie  down  in  the 
fierce  resolve  to  die  where  he  was,  rather  than 
surrender  himself  as  a  prisoner. 

Although  the  allied  forces  had  gained  the  bat- 
tle, they  quickly  foresaw  that  the  ground  they 
had  won  was  untenable ;  and  scarcely  had  night 
closed  in  when  they  began  their  preparations  to 
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fall  back.  With  strong  pickets  of  obserration  to 
watch  the  bridges,  they  slowly  withdrew  their 
columiis  toward  Mons,  posting  the  artillery  on 
the  heights  arocrtid  Grandrengs.  From  these 
jnovements  the  ground  of  the  late  struggle  be- 
came comparatively  deserted,  and  before  dmy 
began  to  dawn,  not  a  sound  was  heard  over  its 
wide  expanse,  save  the  faint  moan  of  a  dying 
soldier,  or  the  low  tumble  of  a  cart,  as  some 
spoiler  of  the  dead  stole  stealthily  along.  Among 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  war,  none  was  more 
striking  than  the  number  of  the  peasantry  who 
betook  themselves  to  this  infamous  trade;  and 
Who,  .neglecting  all  thoughts  of  honest  industry, 
devoted  themselves  to  robbeiy  and  plunder.  The 
lust  of  gain  did  not  stop  with  the  spoil  of  the 
dead,  but  the  wounded  were  often  found  stripped 
of  every  thing,  and  in  some  cases  the  traces  of 
fierce  struggle,  and  the  wounds  of  knives  and 
hatchets,  showed  that  murder  had  consummated 
the  iniquity  of  tiieie  wretches. 

In  part,  from  motives  of  pure  humanity,  in 
part,  from  feelings  of  a  more  interested  nature 
— ^for  terror  to  what  this  demoralization  would 
tend,  was  now  great  and  wide  spread — the  no- 
bles and  gentiy  of  the  land  instituted  a  species 
of  society  to  reward  those  Who  might  succor  the 
wounded,  and  who  displayed  any  remarkable 
teal  in  their  care  for  the  sufierers  after  a  battle. 
This  gefierous  philanthropy  was  irrespective  of 
country,  and  extended  its  benevolence  to  the 
soldiers  of  either  army :  -  of  course,  personal  feel- 
ing enjoyed  all  its  liberty  of  preference,  but  it  is 
fair  to  say,  that  the  cases  were  few  where  the 
wounded  man  could  detect  the  pofitical  leanings 
of  his  benefoctor. 

The  immense  granaries,  so  umversal  in  the 
Low  Countries,  were-  usually  fitted  up  as  hospi- 
tals, and  many  rooms  of  the  chateau  itself  were 
often  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  the  various 
individuals  of  the  hoasehold,  from  the  "  seigneur*' 
to  the  lowest  menial,  assuming  some  office  in 
the  great  work  of  charity ;  and  it  was  a  curious 
thing  to  see  how  the  hixurious  indolence  of 
chateau  life  become  converted  into  the  zealous 
activity  of  useful  benevolence ;  and  not  less  cu- 
rious to  the  moralist  to  observe  how  the  emergent 
pressure  of  great  crime  96  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
suggested  this  display  of  virtuous  humanity. 

It  was  a  little  before  day-break  that  a  small 
cart,  drawn  b]r  &  mule,  drew  up  by  the  spot 
where  the  wounded  dragoon  sat,  with  his  shat- 
tered arm  bound  up  in  his  sash,  calmly  waiting 
for  the  death  that  his  sinking  strength  told  could 
not  be  for  distant.  As  the  peasant  approached 
him,  he  grasped  his  sabre  in  the  left  hand,  re- 
solved on  making  a  last  and  bold  resistance ;  but 
the  courteous  salutation,  and  the  kindly  look  of 
the  honest  countryman,  soon  showed  that  he 
was  come  on  no  errand  of  plunder,  while,  in  the 
fow  words  of  bad  French  he  could  muster,  he 
explained  his  purpose. 

**No,  no,  my  kind  friend,"  said  the  officer, 
"your  labor  would  only  be  lost  on  me.  It  is 
nearly  all  over  already !  A  little  further  on  in 
the  field,  yonder,  where  that  copse  stands,  you'll  { 


find  some  poor  fellow  or  other  better  worth  your 
care,  and  more  like  to  benefit  by  it.     Adieu  I" 

But  neither  the  farewell,  nor  the  abrupt  ges- 
ture that  accompanied  it,  could  turn  the  honest 
peasant  from  his  purpose.  There  was  some- 
thing that  ioteresteid  him  in  this  very  disregard 
of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  sufferer,  and,  without  further  colloquy,  he 
lifted  the  half-fainting  fonn  into  the  cart,  and, 
disposing  the  straw  comfortably  on  either  side 
of  him,  set  out  homeward.  The  wounded  man 
was  almost  indifferent  to  what  happened,  and 
never  spoke  a  word  nor  raised  his  head  as  they 
went  along.  About  three  hours'  journey  brought 
them  to  a  large  old-fashioned  chateau  beside  the 
Sambre,  an  immense  straggling  edifice  whidi, 
with  a  facade  of  neariy  a  hundred  windows, 
looked  out  upon  the  river.  Although  now  in 
disrepair  and  neglect,  with  ill-trimmed  alleys 
and  grass-grown  terraces,  it  had  been  once  a 
place  of  great  pretensions,  and  associated  with 
some  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Flemish  hospitality. 
The  Chateau  d'Oveibecque  was  the  property 
of  a  certain  rich  oit'fc'hint  of  Antwerp,  named 
D'Aerschot,  one  of  i)w  oldest  families  of  the 
land,  and  wai,  %t  the  time  we  speak  of,  the 
temporary  abode  of  hb  only  son,  who  had  gone 
there  to  pass  tlif*  hotii^ymcxm.  Except  that  they 
were  both  yotitig,  nciUifr  of  them  yet  twenty, 
two  people  couUI  not  easily  be  found  so  discrep- 
ant in  every  circuiufltsince  and  every  quality. 
He  the  true  !  .  Imt  of  a  Flemish  house, 
plodding,  commonplace,  and  methodical,  hating 
show  and  detesting  expense.  She  a  lively,  vol- 
atile girl,  bursting  with  desire  to  see  and  be 
seen,  fresh  from  the  restraint  of  a  convent  at 
Bruges,  and  anxious  to  mix  in  all  the  pleasures 
and  dissipations  of  the  worid.  Like  all  mar- 
riages in  their  condition,  it  had  been  arranged 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent;  circum- 
stances of  fortune  made  the  alliance  suitable; 
so  many  hundred  thousands  florins  on  one  side 
were  wedded  to  an  equivalent  on  the  other,  and 
the  young  people  were  married  to  facilitate  the 
"transaction." 

That  he  was  not  a  little  shocked  at  the  gay 
frivolity  of  his  beautiful  bride,  and  she  as  much 
disappointed  at  the  staid  demureness  of  her 
stolid-looking  husband,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  but  their  friends  knew  well  that  time  would 
smooth  down  greater  discrepancies  than  even 
these ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  country,  the  mo- 
notony of  whose  life  could  subdue  all  to  its  own 
leaden  tone,  it  was  Holland  in  old  days.  Whether 
engaged  in  the  active  pursuit  of  gain  in  the 
great  cities,  or  enjojring  the  luxurious  repose  of 
chateau  life,  a  dull,  dreary  uniformity  pervaded 
every  thing — the  same  topics,  the  same  people, 
the  same  landscape,  recurred  day  after  day ;  and 
save  what  the  season  induced,  there  was  nothing 
of  change  in  the  whole  round  of  their  existence. 
And  what  a  dull  honeymoon  was  it  for  that 
young  bride  at  the  old  Chateau  of  Overbecque ! 
To  toil  along  the  deep  sandy  roads  in  a  lumber- 
ing old  coach,  with  two  long-tailed  black  horses 
hah  at  some  little  eminence,  and  strain  the 
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ejet  over  a  long  unbroken  flat,  where  a  wind- 
mill,  mile*  off,  was  an  object  of  interest — to 
loiter  beside  the  bank  of  a  sluggish  canal,  and 
gaze  on  some  tasteless  excrescence  of  a  summer- 
house,  whose  owner  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  wooden  eflSgy  that  sat,  pipe  in  mouth, 
beside  him — to  dine  in  the  unbroken  silence  of 
a  funeral  feast,  and  doze  away  the  afternoon 
over  the  "  Handelsblatt,"  while  her  husband 
smoked  himself  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  a 
Dutch  Elysium — Poor  Caroline !  this  was  a  sor- 
ry realization  of  all  her  bright  dreamings !  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  many  descend- 
ants of  high  French  families,  who  were  either 
too  proud  or  too  poor  to  emigrate  to  Ebgland  or 
America,  had  sought  refuge  ftrom  the  Revolution 
in  the  convents  of  the  Low  Countries ;  where, 
without  entering  an  order,  they  lived  in  all  the 
discipline  of  a  religious  community.  These  la- 
dies, many  of  whom  had  themselves  mixed  in 
all  the  elegant  dissipations  of  the  court,  carried 
with  them  the  most  fascinating  reminiscences 
of  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  could  not  readily  forget 
the  voluptuous  enjoyments  of  Versailles,  and  the 
graceful  caprices  of  "  La  Petit  Trianon."  From 
such  sources  as  these  the  young  pupils  drew  all 
their  ideas  of  the  world,  and  assuredly  it  could 
have  scarcely  worn  colors  more  likely  to  fascinate 
such  imaginations. 

What  a  shortcoming  was  the  wearisome  rou- 
tine of  Overbecque  to  a  mind  full  of  the  refined 
follies  of  Marie  Antoinette's  court !  Even  war 
and  its  chances  offered  a  pleasurable  contrast  to 
such  dull  monotony,  and  the  young  bride  hailed 
with  eagerness  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  the 
moving  armies — the  long  columns  which  poured 
along  the  high  road,  and  the  clanking  artillery, 
heard  for  miles  off!  Monsieur  D'Aerschot,  like 
all  his  countrymen  who  held  property  near  the 
frontier,  was  too  prudent  to  have  any  political 
bias.  Madame  was,  however,  violently  French. 
The  people  who  had  such  admirable  taste  in 
"  toilet,"  could  scarcely  be  wrong  in  the  theories 
of  government ;  and  a  nation  so  invariably  cor- 
rect in  dress,  could  hardly  be  astray  in  morals. 
Besides  this,  ail  their  notions  of  morality  were 
as  pliant  and  as  easy  to  wear  as  their  own  well- 
fitting  garments.  Nothing  was  wrong  but  what 
looked  ungracefully ;  every  thing  was  right  that 
sat  becomingly  on  her  who  did  it.  A  short  code, 
and  wonderAilty  easy  to  learn.  If  I  have  dwelt 
somewhat  tediously  on  these  tendencies  of  the 
time,  it  is  that  I  may  pass  the  more  glibly  over 
the  consequences,  and  not  pause  upon  the  details 
by  which  the  young  French  captain's  residence 
at  Overbecque  gradually  grew,  from  the  inter- 
course of  kindness  and  good  offices,  to  be  a  close 
friendship  with  his  host,  and  as  much  of  regard 
and  respectful  devotion  as  consisted  with  the 
position  of  his  young  and  charming  hostess. 

He  thought  her,  as  she  certainly  was,  very 
beautiful ;  she  rode  to  perfection,  she  sung  de- 
lightfully ;  she  had  all  the  volatile  gayety  of  a 
happy  child  with  the  graceful  ease  of  coming 
womanhood.  Her  very  passion  for  excitement 
gave  a  kind  of  life  and  energy  to  the  dull  old 


chateau,  and  made  her  momentary  absence  lelt 
as  a  dreary  blank. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  speak  of  the  feelings 
suggested  by  the  contrast  between  her  husband 
and  the  gay  and  chivabrous  young  soldier,  nor 
how  little  such  comparisons  tended  to  allay  the 
repinings  at  her  lot  Their  first  effect,  was, 
however,  to  estrange  her  more  and  more  from 
D'Aerschot,  a  change  which  he  accepted  with 
most  Dutch  indifference.  Possibly,  piqued  by 
this,  or  desirous  of  awakening  his  jealousy,  she 
made  more  advances  toward  the  other,  selecting 
him  as  the  companion  of  her  walks,  and  passing 
the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  his  society.  No- 
thing could  be  more  honorable  than  the  young 
soldier's  conduct  in  this  trying  position.  The 
qualities  of  agreeability  which  he  had  previously 
displayed  to  requite,  in  some  sort,  the  hospitality 
of  his  hosts,  he  now  gradually  restrained,  avoid- 
ing as  lar  as  he  could,  without  remuk,  the 
society  of  the  young  countess,  and  even  feign- 
ing indisposition,  to  escape  from  the  peril  of  her 
intimacy. 

He  did  more — ^he  exerted  himself  to  draw 
D'Aerschot  more  out,  to  make  him  exhibit  tho 
shrewd  intelligence  which  lay  buried  beneath 
his  native  apathy,  and  display  powers  of  thought 
and  reflection  of  no  mean  order.  Alas !  these 
very  efforts  on  his  part  only  increased  the  mis- 
chief, by  adding  generosity  to  his  other  virtues ! 
He  now  saw  all  the  danger  in  which  he  was 
standing,  and,  although  still  weak  and  suffering, 
resolved  to  take  his  departure.  There  v^bm  none 
of  the  concealed  vanity  of  a  coxcomb  in  this 
knowledge.  He  heartily  deplored  the  injury  he 
had  unwittingly  done,  and  the  sony  return  he 
had  made  for  all  their  generous  hospitality. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  but  the 
very  evening  before,  as  they  walked  together  in 
the  garden,  she  had  confessed  to  him  the  misery 
in  which  she  lived  by  recounting  the  story  of  her 
ill-sorted  marriage.  What  it  cost  him  to  listen 
to  that  sad  tale  with  seeming  coldness — to  hear 
her  afflictions  without  offering  one  word  of  kind- 
ness; nay,  to  proffer  merely  some  dry,  harsh 
counsels  of  patience  and  submission,  while  he 
added  something  very  like  rebuke  for  her  want 
of  that  assiduous  affection  which  should  have 
been  given  to  her  husband ! 

Unaccustomed  to  even  the  slightest  censure, 
she  could  scarcely  trust  her  ears  as  she  heard 
him.  Had  she  humiliated  herself,  by  such  a  con- 
fession, to  be  met  by  advice  like  this !  And  was 
it  he  that  should  reproach  her  for  the  very  faults 
his  own  intimacy  had  engendered!  She  could 
not  endure  the  thought,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  hate,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
knew  she  loved  him ! 

They  parted  in  angei^-reproaches,  the  most 
cutting  and  bitter,  on  her  part;  coldness,  far 
more  wounding,  on  his  ]  Sarcastic  compliments 
upon  his  generosity,  replied  to  by  as  sincere 
expressions  of  respectful  friendship.  What  hy- 
pocrisy and  self-deceit  together !  And  yet  deep 
beneath  all  lay  the  firm  resolve  for  future  vic- 
tory.   Her  wounded  self-love  was  irritated,  and 
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she  was  not  one  to  tarn  from  an  nnfinished  pur- 
pone.  As  for  him,  he  waited  till  all  was  stiU 
and  silent  in  the  house,  and  then  seeking  out 
D^Aerschot's  chamber,  thanked  him  most  sin- 
cerely for  all  his  kindness,  and,*  affecting  a  hur- 
ried order  to  join  his  service,  departed.  While 
in  her  morning  dreams  she  was  fancying  con- 
quest, he  was  already  miles  away  on  the  road 
to  Prance. 

It  was  about  three  years  after  this,  that  a 
number  of  French  officers  were  seated  one  even- 
ing Id  front  of  a  little  cafi^  in  Freyburg.  The 
tow|i  was  then  cranuned  with  troops  moving 
down  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Rhine,  near 
tl|e  Lake  of  Constance,  and  every  hour  saw 
fresh  arrivals  pouring  in,  dusty  and  wayworn 
from  the  march.  The  necessity  for  a  sudden 
massing  of  the  troops  in  a  particular  spot  com- 
pelled the  generals  to  employ  every  possible 
means  of  conveyance  to  forward  the  men  to 
their  destination,  and  from  the  lumbering  old 
diligence  with  tea  horses,  to  the  light  charette 
with  one,  all  were  engaged  in  this  pressing 
service. 

When  men  were  weary,  and  unable  to  march 
forwanlt  they  were  taken  up  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles,  after  which  they  proceeded  on  their 
way,  making  room  for  others,  and  thus  forty, 
and  even  fifty  miles  were  frequently  accomplished 
in  the  same  day. 

The  group  before  the  cafe  were  amusing  them- 
selves criticising  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
new  arrivals,  many  of  whom  certainly  made  their 
entry  in  the  least  military  fiuhion  possible.  Here 
came  a  great  country  wagon,  with  forty  in&ntry 
soldiers  all  sleeping  on  the  straw.  Here  follow- 
ed a  staff-officer  trying  to  look  quite  at  his  ease 
in  a  donkey-cart.  Unwieldy  old  bullock-carts 
were  filled  with  men,  and  a  half-starved  mule 
tottered  along  with  a  drummer-boy  in  one  pan- 
nier, and  camp-kettles  in  the  other. 

He  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
horse  for  himself,  was  obliged  to  cany  the  swords 
and  weapons  of  his  companions,  which  were  aU 
hung  around  and  about  him  on  every  side,  to- 
getl^r  with  helmets  and  shakos  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  whose  owners  were  fain  to  cover  their 
heads  vrith  the  less  soldier-like  aj^ndages  of  a 
nightcap  or  a  handkerchief  Nearly  all  who 
marched  carried  their  caps  on  their  muskets,  for 
in  such  tfenes  as  these  all  discipline  is  rriaxed, 
save  such  as  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  order ;  and  so  far  was  freedom  conceded,  that 
some  were  to  be  seen  walking  barefoot  in  the 
ranks,  while  their  shoes  were  suspended  by  a 
string  on  their  backs.  The  rule  seemed  to  be 
"Get  fbrward — i%  matters  not  how— K>nly  get 
forward !" 

And  with  French  troops,  such  relaxation  of 
strict  discipline  is  always  practicable;  the  in- 
stincts of  obedience  return  at  the  first  call  of  the 
bugle  or  the  first  roll  of  the  drum ;  and  at  the 
word  to  **faU  in!'*  every  symptom  of  disorder 
vanishes,  and  the  mass  of  seeming  confusion  be- 
comes the  steady  and  silent  phalanx. 


Many  were  the  strange  sights  that  passed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  party  at  the  caf)§,  who,  hav- 
ing arrived  early  in  the  day,  gave  themselves  all 
the  airs  of  ease  and  indolence  before  their  way-  - 
worn  comrades.  Now  laugliing  heartily  at  the 
absurdity  of  this  one,  now  exchanging  some 
good-humored  jest  vrith  that^  they  were  in  the 
very  full  cuirent  of  theb  criticism,  when  the 
sharp,  shrill  crack  of  a  poetillion^s  whip  informed 
them  that  a  traveler  of  some  note  was  approach- 
ing. A  mounted  courier,  all  slashed  with  gold 
lace,  came  riding  up  the  street  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  a  short  distance  behind  followed  a 
handsome  equipage,  drawn  by  six  horses,  after 
which  came  a  heavy  "  fourgon"  with  four. 

One  glance  showed  that  the  whole  equipage 
betokened  a  wealthy  owner.  There  was  all  that 
cumbrousmachinery  of  comfort  about  it  that  tells 
of  people  who  will  not  trust  to  the  chances  of 
the  road  for  their  daily  wants.  Every  appliance 
of  ease  was  there ;  and  even  in  the  self-satisfied 
air  of  the  servants  who  lounged  in  the  "  rumble" 
might  be  read  habits  of  afliuent  prosperity.  A 
few  short  years  back,  and  none  would  have  dared 
to  use  such  an  equipage.  The  sight  of  so  much 
indulgence  would  have  awaken^  the  fiercest 
rage  of  popular  fury ;  but  already  the  high  fever 
of  democracy  was  gradually  subsiding,  and  bit 
by  bit  men  were  found  reverting  to  old  habits 
and  old  usages.  Still  each  new  indication  of 
these  tastes  met  a  certain  amount  of  reprobation. 
Some  blamed  openly,  some  condemned  in  secret ; 
but  all  felt  that  there  was  at  least  impolicy  in  a 
display  which  would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the 
terrible  excesses  that  were  committed  under  the 
banner  of  "  Equality.** 

**  If  we  lived  in  the  days  of  princes,**  said  one 
of  the  officers,  "I  should  say  there  goes  one 
now.  Just  look  at  all  the  dust  they  are  kicking 
up  yonder ;  whfle,  as  if  to  point  a  moral  upon 
greatness,  they  are  actually  stuck  fast  in  the 
narrow  street,  and  unable  from  their  own  un- 
wieldiness  to  get  further.** 

"  Just  so,**  cried  another ;  "  they  want  to  turn 
down  toward  the  *  Swan,*  and  there  isn*t  space 
enough  to  wheel  the  leaders.** 

"  Who  or  what  are  they  1'*  asked  a  third. 

"  Some  commissary-general,  Til  be  sworn,*' 
said  the  first.  **They  are  the  most  shameless 
thieves  going ;  for  they  are  never  satisfied  with 
robbery,  if  they  do  not  exhibit  the  spoils  in 
pubUc.** 

"  I  see  a  bonnet  and  a  lace  vail,'*  said  an- 
other, rising  suddenly  and  pushing  through  the 
crowd.  **  rU  wager  it's  a  *  danseuse*  of  the  Grand 
Opera.'* 

*'  Look  at  Merode  !"  remarked  the  former,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  lest  speaker.  "  See  how  he 
thrusts  himself  forward  there.  Watch,  and  you'll 
see  him  bow  and  smUe  to  her,  as  iif  they  had 
been  old  acquaintances.** 

The  guess  was  so  far  unlucky,  that  Merode 
had  no  sooner  come  within  sight  of  the  carriage- 
window,  than  he  was  seen  to  bring  his  hand  to 
the  salute,  and  remain  in  an. attitude  of  respect- 
ful attrition  till  the  equipage  moved  on. 


"Well,  Merode,  who  is  it  1— who  are  they r* 
cried  several  together,  as  he  liMl  back  among  his 
comrades. 

'*It's  oar  new  adjutant-general,  j^arblen!** 
■aid  he,  "  and  he  caught  me  staring  at  his  prettj 
wife." 

"Colonel  Mahon!**  said  another,  laughing; 
"I  wish  you  joy  of  your  gallantry,  Merode." 
'*  And  worse,  still,"  broke  in  a  third,  "  she  is  not 
his  wife.  She  never  could  obtain  the  divorce  to 
allow  her  to  many  again.  Some  said  it  was  the 
husband — a  Dutchman,  I  believe— refused  it ;  but 
the  simple  truth  is,  she  n^ver  wished  it  herself." 

"  How,  not  wish  it  1"  remarked  three  or  four 
in  a  breath. 

"  Why  should  she  1  Has  she  not  every  advant- 
age the  position  could  give  her,  and  her  liberty 
into  the  bargain  1  If  we  were  back  again  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Monaisthy,  I  agree  with  you,  she 
could  not  go  to  court ;  she  would  receive  no  in- 
vitations to  the  *  petits  soupers*  of  the  Trianon, 
nor  be  asked  to  join  the  discreet  hunting-parties 
at  Fontainebleu ;  bat  we  live  in  less  polished 
days  ;  and  if  we  have  little  virtae,  we  have  less 
hypocrisy." 

**  Voila !"  cried  another,  "  only  I,  tor  one, 
would  never  believe  that  we  are  a  jot  more 
wicked  or  more  dissolute  than  those  powdered 
and  perfumed  scoundrels  that  played  courtier  in 
the  King's  bed-chamber." 

"There,  they  are  getting  oat,  at  the  'Tour 
d' Argent !"  cried  another.  **  She  i»  a  ^lendid 
figure,  and  what  magnificence  in  her  dress !" 

"Mahon  waits  on  her  like  a  laquais,"  mat- 
tered a  grim  old  lieutenant  of  infimtry. 

"  Rather  like  a  well-born  cavaHer,  I  should 
say,"  interposed  a  young  hussar.  "  His  manner 
b  all  that  it  ought  to  1n&— full  of  devotion  and 
respect." 

"Bah!"  said  the  ^rmer;  "a  soldier's  wifis, 
or  a  soldier's  mistress — ^for  it's  all  one— should 
know  how  to  climb  up  to  her  place  on  the  bag- 
gage-wagon, without  three  lazy  rascals  to  catch 
her  sleeve  or  her  petticoats  for  her."  '^ 

"  Mahon  is  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  any  in  this 
army,"  said  the  hussar ;  "  and  I'd  not  be  in  the 
man's  coat  who  disparaged  him  in  any  thing." 

"  By  St.  Denis  !"  broke  in  another,  **  he's  not 
more  brave  than  he  is  fortunate.  Let  me  tell 
you,  it's  no  slight  luck  to  chance  upon  so  lovely 
a  woman  aa  that^  with  sndi  an  immense  fcMrtone, 
too." 

"Is  she  richi" 

"  Enormously  rich,  ^e  has  nothing.  An  em- 
igre of  good  family,  I  believe,  but  without  a  sous ; 
and  see  how  he  travels  yonder." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward, 
the  new  arrivals  had  alighted  at  the  diief  iim  of 
the  town,  and  were  being  installed  in  the  princi- 
pal suite  of  rooms,  which  opened  on  a  balcony 
over  the  "  Place."  The  active  preparations  of 
the  host  to  receive  such  distinguished  guests — 
the  hurrying  of  servants  here  and  there — ihe 
blaze  of  wax-lights  that  shone  half  way  across 
the  street  beneath — and,  lastly,  the  appearance 
of  a  regimental  band  to  play  under  ^  vnndows 


— were  aH  droamstances  well  calculated  to  sas- 
taan  and  stimolate  that  spirit  of  shaip'  criticism 
which  the  gnrnp  around  the  cafe  were  engaged  in. 

The  disoission  was,  howew,  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  Entrance  of  an  officer,  at  whose 
appearance  every  one  arose  and  stood  in  attitudes 
of  respectful  attentioa.  Scarcely  above  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  move  remarkable  for  the  calm  and 
intellectual  cast  of  his  features,  than  for  that  air 
of  military  pride  then  so  much  in  vogue  among 
the  Frendi  troops — he  took  his  place  at  a  small 
table  near  the  door,  and  called  fbr  his  coffee.  It 
was  only  when  he  was  seaited,  and  that  by  a 
slight  gesture  he  intimatied  his  wishes  to  that 
effect,  that  the  others  resumed  their  places,  and 
continued  the  conversation,  but  in  a  lower,  men 
subdued  tone. 

"What  distinguidied  company  have  we  got 
yonder  V*  said  he,  after  about  half  an  hour's 
quiet  contemplation  of  the  crowd  before  the  inn, 
and  the  glaring  illumination  from  the  windows. 

"Colonel  MsAkOn,  of  the  Fifth  Cuirassien,  gen- 
eral," replied  an  officer. 

"  Our  republican  simplicity  is  not  so  self-de- 
nying a  system,  after  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
general,  smiling  half  sarcastically.  "Is  he  very 
richt" 

"  His  mistress  is,  general,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"Bah!"  said  the  general,  as  he  threw  his  cigai 
away,  and,  with  a  contemptuous  expression  of 
looks,  arose  and  walked  away. 

"  Parbleu !  he's  going  to  the  inn,"  cried  an 
ofileer,  who  peered  out  dier  him ;  "  I'll  be  sworn 
Mahon  will  get  a  heavy  reprimand  for  all  this  dis* 
play  and  ostentation." 

"  And  why  noti"  said  another.  "  Is  it  when 
men  are  arriving  half  dead  with  fatigue,  without 
rations,  without  billets,  glad  to  snatch  a  few 
hours*  rest  on  &e  stoiMS  of  the  Place,  that  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  should  travel  with  all  the 
state  of  an  easten  despot." 

"  We  might  as  well  have  the  Monarchy  back 
again,"  said  an  old  weatherwbeaten  captain ;  "  I 
say  far  better,  for  their  vices  sat  gracefully  and 
becomingly  on  those  essenced  scoundrehi,  where* 
as  th^  but  disfigure  the  plainness  of  our  daily 
habits." 

"  All  tins  is  sheer  envy,  comrades,"  broke  in  a 
young  major  of  hussars,  "  sheer  envy ;  or,  what 
is  worse,  downright  hypocrisy.  Not  one  of  us 
is  a  whit  better  or  more  moral  than  if  he  wore 
the  livery  of  a  king,  and  carried  a  crown  on  his 
shako  instead  of  that  naked  damsel  that  repre- 
sents French  Liberty.  Mahon  is  the  luckiest 
fellow  going,  and,  I  heaitily  believe,  the  most 
deserving  of  his  fortune !  And  see  if  General 
Moreau  be  not  of  my  opinion.  There  he  is  on 
the  balcony,  and  she  is  leaning  on  his  ann." 

"  Pari>leu !  the  major  is  right !"  said  another; 
"  but,  for  certain,  it  was  not  in  that  humor  he  left 
us  just  now ;  his  lips  were  closely  puckered  up, 
and  his  fingers  were  twisted  into  his  sword-knot 
two  signs  of  anger  and  displeasure,  there's  no 
mjstaking." 

"  If  he's  in  a  better  temper,  then,"  said  ant- 
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other,  "  it  was  never  the  emilee  of  a  pretty  wo- 
man worked  the  change.  Theresa  not  a  man  in 
France  ao  thoroughly  indifferent  to  such  bland- 
ishmenta." 

''Tant  pia  pour  lui,"  aaid  the  major;  but 
thcyVe  closing  the  window-ahutters,  and  we 
may  aa  well  go  home.'* 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
THK    CABINET    07   ▲   CHEF-DE-POLICE. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
character  of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  of  Georges 
and  Pichegru,  the  mode  of  its  discovery,  and  the 
secret  rules  by  which  its  plans  were  detected,  are 
among  the  great  triumphs  of  police  skill.  From 
the  hour  when  the  conspirators  first  met  together 
in  London,  to  that  last  fatal  moment  when  they 
expired  in  the  Temple,  the  agents  of  Fouche 
never  ceased  to  track  them. 

Their  individual  tastes  and  ambitions  were 
studied ;  their  habits  carefully  investigated ; 
every  thing  that  could  give  a  clew  to  ^heir  turn 
of  thought  or  mind  well  weighed;  so  that  the 
Consular  Government  was  not  only  in  posses- 
sion of  all  their  names  and  rank,  but  knew  thor- 
oughly the  exact  amomit  of  complicity  attaching 
to  eadi,  and  could  distinguish  between  the  reck- 
less violence  of  Georges  and  the  more  tempered, 
but  higher  ambition  of  Moreau.  It  was  a  long 
while  doubtful  whether  the  great  general  would 
be  implicated  in  the  scheme.  His  habitual  re- 
serve— a  habit  less  of  caution  than  of  constitu- 
tional delicacy — ^had  led  him  to  few  intim«M;ies. 
and  nothing  like  even  one  close  friendship ;  he 
moved  little  in  society ;  he  corresponded  with 
none,  save  on  the  duties  of  the  service.  Fou- 
che's  well-known  boast  of,  *'  Give  me  two  words 
of  a  man's  Writing  and  TU  hang  him,"  were  then 
scArcely  applicable  here. 

To  attack  such  a  man  unsticcessfiilly,  to  ar- 
raign him  on  a  weak  indictment,  would  have 
been  ruin ;  and  yet  Bonaparte's  jealousy  of  his 
great  rival  pushed  him  even  to  this  peril,  rather 
than  risk  the  growing  popularity  of  his  name 
with  the  army. 

Fouche,  and,  it  is  said  also,  Talleyrand,  did  all 
they  could  to  dissuade  the  First  Consul  from  this 
attempt,  but  he  was  fixed  and  immutable  in  his 
resolve,  and  the  Police  Minister  at  once  addressed 
himself  to  his  task  with  all  his  accustomed  clever- 
ness. 

High  play  was  one  of  the  great  vices  of  the 
day.  It  was  a  time  of  wild  and  varied  excite- 
ment, and  men  sought,  even  in  their  dissipations, 
the  whirlwind  passions  that  stirred  them  in  act- 
ive life.  Moreau,  however,  was  no  gambler ;  it 
was  said  that  he  never  could  succeed  in  learning 
a  game.  He,  whose  mind-could  comprehend  the 
most  complicated  question  of  strategy,  was  ob- 
liged to  confess  himself  conquered  by  ecarte !  So 
much  for  the  vaunted  intellectuality  of  the  play- 
table  !  Neither  was  he  addicted  to  wine.  All  his 
habits  were  temperate,  even  to  the  extent  of  un- 
sociality. 

A  man  who  spoke  little,  and  wrote  less,  who 


indulged  in  no  dissipations,  nor  seemed  to  have 
taste  for  any,  was  a  difficult  subject  to  treat ;  and 
so  Fouche  found,  as,  day  after  day,  his  spies  re- 
ported to  him  the  utter  fkilnre  of  all  their  schemes 
to  entrap  him.  Lajolais,  the  friend  of  Pichegru, 
and  the  man  who  betrayed  him,  was  the  chief 
instrument  the  Police  Minister  used  to  obtain 
secret  information.  Being  well  bom^  and  pos- 
sessed of  singularly  pleasing  manners,  he  had 
the  entree  of  the  best  society  of  Paris,  where  his 
gay,  easy  humor  made  him  a  great  favorite.  La- 
jolais, however,  could  n^ver  penetrate  into  the 
quiet  domesticity  of  Moreau's  life,  nor  make  any 
greater  inroad  on  his  intimacy  than  a  courteous 
salutation  as  they  passed  each  other  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Luxembourg.  At  the  humble  i^stau- 
rant  where  he  dined  each  day  for  two  francs,  the 
**  General,"  as  he  was  distinctively  called,  never 
spoke  to  any  one.  Unobtrusive  and  quiet,  he 
occupied  a  little  table  in  a  recess  of  the  window, 
and  arose  the  moment  he  finished  his  humble 
meal.  After  this  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Luxonbourg,  with  a  cigar  and  a  book, 
or  sometimes,  without  either,  seated  pensively 
under  a  tree  for  hours  together. 

If  he  had  been  conscious  of  the/*  espionage" 
established  all  over  his  actions,  he  could  scarcely 
have  adopted  a  more  guarded  or  more, tantalizing 
policy.  To  the  verbal  communications  of  Piche- 
gru and  Annand  Polignac,  he  returned  vague  re- 
plies ;  their  letters  he  never  answered  at  sdl,  and 
Lajolais  had  to  confess  that,  after  two  months 
of  close  pursuit,  the  game  was  as  fiur  £rom  him 
as  ever ! 

"  You  have  come  to  repeat  the  oM  semg  to 
me,.  Monsieur  Lajolais,"  said  Fouebep  one  even- 
ing, as  his  wily  subordinate  entered  the  room ; 
'*  you  have  nothing  to  tell  me,  ch  V 

"Very  little.  Monsieur  le  Mhustre,  but  still 
something.  I  have  at  last  fouTid  out  where 
Moreau  spends  all  his  evenings,  i  tL^ld  you  that 
about  half-past  nine  o'clock  every  night  all  lights 
were  extinguished  in  his  quarters,  and,  from  the 
unbroken  stillness,  it  was  conjectured  that  he 
had  retired  to  bed.  Now,  it  seems  that,  about  an 
hour  later,  he  is  accustomed  to  leave  his  house, 
and  crossing  the  Place  de  TOdeon,  to  enter  the 
little  street  called  the  *  Allee  de  Caire,'  where,  in 
a  small  house  next  but  one  to  the  comer,  re- 
sides a  certain  officer,  '  en  retraite' — a  Colonel 
Mahon,  of  the  Cuirassiers." 

"A  Royalist r 

"  This  is  suspected,  but  not  known.  His 
politics,  however,  are  not  in  question  here ;  the 
attraction  is  of  a  dlflferent  order." 

"  Ha !  I  perceive ;  he  has  a  wife  or  a  daughter." 

**  Better  still,  a  mistress.  You  may  have  heard 
of  the  famous  Caroline  de  Stassart,  that  married 
a  Dutchman  named  D'Aerschot." 

*'  Madame  Laure,  as  they  called  her,"  said 
Fouche,  laughing. 

**  The  same.  She  has  lived  as  Mahon's  wife 
for  some  years,  and  was  as  such  introduced  into 
society ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  reason,  seeing  what 
society  is  in  these  days,  that  she  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  all  its  pleasures." 
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"  No  matter  for  that,"  broke  in  Fouche ;  "  Bo- 
naparte will  not  have  it  so.  He  withei  that  mat- 
ters should  go  back  to  the  old  footing,  and  wisely 
remarks,  that  it  is  only  in  savage  life  that  people 
or  vices  go  without  clothing." 

"  Be  it  so,  monsieur.  In  the  present  case  no 
such  step  is  necessary.  I  know  her  maid,  and 
£rom  her  I  have  heard  that  her  mistress  is  heart- 
ily tired  of  her  protector.  It  wms  originally  a 
sadden  fancy,  taken  when  sh^  knew  nothing  of 
life — ^had  neither  seen  any  thing,  nor  been  her- 
self seen.  By  the  most  wasteful  habits  she  has 
dissipated  all,  or  nearly  all,  her  own  large  for- 
tune, and  involved  Mahon  heavily  in  debt ;  'and 
they  are  thus  reduced  to  a  Ufe  of  obscurity  and 
poverty — the  very  things  the  least  endurable  to 
her  notions." 

"Well,  does  she  care  for  Moreaul"  asked 
Fouche,  quickly ;  for  all  stories  to  his  ear  only 
resolved  themselves  into  some  question  of  utili^ 
or  gain. 

**  No,  but  he  does  for  her.  About  a  year  back 
she  did  take  a  liking  to  him.  He  was  returning 
from  his  great  German  campaign,  covered  with 
honors  and  rich  in  fame ;  but  as  her  imagina- 
tion is  captivated  by  splendor,  while  her  heart 
remains  perfectly  cold  and  intact,  Moreau's  sim- 
ple, unpretending  habits  quickly  effaced  the  mem- 
ory of  his  hard- won  glory,  and  now  she  is  quite 
indifferent  16  him." 

"  And  who  is  her  idol  now,  for,  of  course,  she 
has  one  1"  asked  Fouche.  > 

"  You  would  scarcely  guess,"  said  Lajolals. 

"  Parbleu !  I  hope  it  is  not  myself,"  said 
Fouche,  laughing. 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  her  admiration  is 
not  so  well  placed.  The  man  who  has  cap- 
tivated her  present  fancy  is  neither  good-looking 
nor  well-mannered ;  he  is  short  and  abrupt  of 
speech,  careless  in  dress,  utterly  indifferent  to 
women's  society,  and  almost  rude  t^  them." 

"You  have  drawn  the  very  picture  of  a  man 
to  be  adored  by  them,"  said  Fouche,  with  a  dry 
laugh. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  other  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  or  General  Ney  would  not  have  made  this 
conquest." 

"Ah!  it  is  Ney,  then.   And  he,  what  of  him  1" 

"  It  is  hard  to  say.  As  long  as  sha  lived  in  a 
grand  house  of  the  Rue  St.  Georges,  where  he 
could  dine  four  days  a  week,  and,  in  his  dirty 
boots  and  unbrushed  frock,  mix  with  all  the 
fashion  and  elegance  of  the  capital ;  while  ho 
could  stretch  full  length  on  a  Persian  ottoman, 
and  brush  the  cinders  from  his  cigar  against  a 
statuette  by  Canova,  or  a  gold  embroidered  hang- 
ing ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  most  voluptuous 
decorations  he  alone  could  be  dirty  and  uncared 
for,  I  really  believe  that  he  did  care  for  her,  at 
least,  so  far  as  ministering  to  his  own  enjoy- 
ments ;  but  in  a  miserable  lodging  of  the  ^  Allee 
de  Caire,*  without  equipage,  lackeys,  liveried 
footmen — " 

"  To  be  sure,"  interrupted  Fouche,  "  one 
might  as  well  pretend  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  a  landscape  the  day  after  it  has  been 


desolated  by  an  earthquake.  Ney  is  right!  Well, 
now.  Monsieur  Lajotsis,  where  does  all  this  bring 
ustol" 

"  Very  near  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  Mon- 
sieur le  Ministre.  Madame,  or  mademoiselle,  is 
most  anxious  to  regain  her  former  position ;  she 
longs  for  all  the  luxurious  splendor  she  used  to 
live  in.  Let  us  but  show  her  this  rich  reward, 
and  she  will  be  our  own!" 

"  In  my  trade,  Monsieur  Lajolais,  generalities 
are  worth  nothing.  Give  mb  details;  let  me 
know  how  you  would  proceed." 

"  Easily  enough,  sir ;  Mahon  must  first  of  all 
be  disposed  of,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  will 
be  to  have  him  arrested  for  debt.  This  will  not 
be  difficult,  for  his  bills  are  every  where.  Once 
in  the  Temple,  she  will  never  think  more  of  him. 
It  must  then  be  her  task  to  obtain  the  most  com- 
plete influence  over  Moreau.  She  must  affect 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  Royalist  cause :  Pll 
furnish  her  with  all  the  watch- words  of  the  par- 
ty, and  Moreau,  who  never  trusts  a  man,  wUl 
open  all  his  confidence  to  a  woman." 

"  Very  good,  go  on  !"  cried  Fouche,  gathering 
fresh  interest  as  the  plot  began  to  reveal  itself 
before  him. 

"  He  hates  writing ;  she  will  be  his  secretary, 
embodying  all  his  thoughts  and  suggestions ;  and 
now  and  then,  for  fier  own  guidance,  obtaining 
little  scraps  in  his  hand.  If  he  be  too  cautious 
here,  I  will  advise  her  to  remove  to  Geneva,  for 
change  of  air;  he  likes  Switzerland,  and  will 
follow  her  immediately.** 

"  This  wUl  do ;  at  least  it  looks  practicable," 
said  Fouche,  thoughtfiilly ;  "  is  she  equal  to  the 
part  you  would  assign  herl" 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  to  a  higher  one,  too !  She  has 
considerable  ability,  and  great  ambition ;  her 
present  nanow  fortune  has  irritated  and  dis- 
gusted her ;  the  moment  is  most  favorable  for 
us." 

"If  she  should  play  us  false,". said  Fouche, 
half  aloud. 

"From  all  I  can  learn,  there  is  no  risk  of 
this  ;  there  is  a  headlong  determination  in  her, 
when  once  she  has  conceived  ajplan,  firom  which 
nothing  turns  her;  overiooking  all  but  her  ob- 
ject, she  will  brave  any  thing,  do  any  thing  to 
attain  it." 

"  Bonaparte  was  right  in  what  he  said  of 
Necker's  daughter,"  said  Fouch^  musingly, 
"  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  adds  wonderfully  to  a 
woman's  head,  that  she  has  no  heart.  And  now, 
the  price.  Master  Lajolais;  remember  that  our 
treasury  received  some  deadly  wounds  lately — 
what  is  to  be  the  price  T* 

"  It  may  be  a  smart  one ;  she  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  cheap. purchase." 

"  In  the  event  of  success-^I  mean  of  such 
proof  as  may  enable  us  to  arrest  Moreau,  and 
commit  him  to  prison — "  He  stopped  as  he  got 
thus  far,  and  paused  for  some  seconds — "  Be- 
think you»  then,  Lajolais,"  said  he,  "  what  a 
grand  step  this  would  be,  and  how  terrible  the 
consequences  if  undertaken  on  rash  or  insuf- 
ficent  grounds.     Moreau*s  popularity  with  the 
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army  is  only  second  to  one  man^s  !  His  unam- 
bitious character  has  made  him  many  friends ; 
he  has  few,  very  few  enemies." 

*'  But  you  need  not  push  matters  to  the  last 
^-wn.  implied,  but  not  a  proven  guilt  would  be 
snough ;  and  you  can  pardon  him  T' 

HAy,  Lajolais,  but  who  ii^ould  pardon  tt*?" 
cried  Fouche,  carried  beyond  all  the  bounds  of 
his  prudence,  by  the  thought  of  a  danger  so  im- 
minent. "Well,  well,,  let  us  come  back;  the 
price — will  that  dol"  And  taking  up  a  pen  he 
scratched  some  figures  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Lajolais  smiled  dubiously,  and  added  a  unit  to 
the  left  of  the  siim. 

"  What !  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  frapcs !" 
cried  Fouche. 

"  And  a  cheap  bargain,  too,"  said  the  ether ; 
**  for,  afler  all,  it  is  only  the  price  of  a  ticket  in 
the  Lottery,  of  which  the  great  prize  is  General 
Key!" 

"  You  say  truly,"  said  the  Minister ;  "  be  it 
•o." 

"  Write  your  name  there,  then,"  said  Lajolais, 
*'  beneath  those  figures ;  that  will  be  warranty 
sufficient  for  my  negotiation,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

"  Nature  evidently  meant  you  for  a  Chtf-de- 
Poliee,  Master  Lajolais."    - 

**  Or  a  cardinal !  Monsieur  le  Ministre,"  said 
the  other,  as  he  folded  up  the  paper,  a  little  in- 
significant slip,  scrawled  over  with  a  few  figures, 
and  an  almost  illegible  word  ;  and  yet  pregnant 
with  infamy  to  one,  banishment  to  another,  ruin 
and  insanity  to  a  third. 

This  sad  record  need  not  be  carried  fiirther. 
It  is  fai:  from  a  pleasant  task  to  tell  of  baseness 
unredeemed  by  one  trait  of  virtue— of  treachery, 
unrepented  even  by  regret.  History  records 
Moreau*B  unhappy  destiny — the  pages  of  prv* 
vate  memoir  tell  of  Ney*s  disastrous  connection ; 
our  own  humble  reminiscences  speak  of  poor 
Mahon's  fate,  the  least  known  of  all,  but  the 
most  sorrowful  victim  of  a  woman's  treachery ! 

(TO  BB  OONTIMUXD.) 


THE  FLOATING  ISLAND. 

A   LBOEND  or   LOCH  DOCHABT. 

ONE  night  i|i  midsummer,  a  long,  long  time 
ago — so  long  ago  that  I  may  not  venture  to 
assign  the  date---the  moon  shone  down,  as  it 
might  have  done  last  night,  over  the  wild,  lone 
shore  of  Loch  Dochart.  Upon  a  little  promon- 
tory on  its  southern  margin  stood  a  girl,  meanly 
clad,  wasted,  and  wayworn.  In  her  arms  she 
bore  a  little  babe,  wrapped  up  in  the  folds  of  a 
plaid ;  and  as  she  bent  her  thin,  pallid  face  over 
that  of  the  child,  her  rich,  lo9g,  yellow  hair  fell 
in  a  shower  around  her,  unconfined  either  by 
stwod  or  curch.  One  might  have  taken  her  for 
Magdalene,  in  her  withered  beauty,  her  penitence, 
and  her  grief;  but  other  than  Magdalene,  in  her 
passionate  despair.  She  locked  around  her,  and 
a  shudder  shook  her  feeble  frame.  Was  it  the 
chill  of  the  night  mist  ? — ^it  might  be ;  for  as  her 
eye  wandered  away  toward  the  hills  beyond, 
northward,  the  mists  were  creeping  along  their 
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sides,  and  she  Baw  the  moonlight  gleaming  on  a 
lowly  cot,  amid  a  fir  grove.  'IVas  the  home  of 
her  parents,  thp  home  of  her  happy  childhood, 
her  innocent  youth.  She  looked  again  at  the  little 
one  in  her  bosom ;  it  slept,  but  a  spasm  of  pain 
wrung  its  pale,  pinched,  shafp  features.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  feeble  and  pining,  for  sleepless  nights 
and  days  of  grief  and  tears  had  turned  the  milk 
of  the  mother  to  gall  and  poison,  and  the  little 
innocent  drank  in  death — death,  the  fruit  of  sin 
in  all  climes  and  ages.  Gently  she  laid  the  little 
one  by  the  margent  of  the  water,  amid  the  green 
rushes ;  and  the  breeze  of  night  sweeping  by 
murmured  plaintively  to  them,  and  caused  them 
to  sigh,  and  rock  to  and  fVo  abound  the  infant. 
Then  the  poor  mother  withdrew  a  space  from  the 
babe,  and  sat  her  down  upon  a  white  stone,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  long,  thin,  bloodless 
hands.  She  said  in  her  heart,  as  Hagar  said, 
*'  Let  me  not  see  fhe  death  of  the  child."  And 
she  wept*  sore,  for  the  poor  girl  loved  the  babe, 
as  a  mother,  like  her,  only  can  love  her  babe,  with 
a  wild,  passionate,  absorbing  love,  for  it  is  her  all, 
herpfeari  of  great  price,  which  she  has  bought 
with  name  and  fame,  with  home  and  friends,  with 
health  and  happiness,  with  earth,  and,  it  may  be, 
with  heaven.  And  she  thought  bitterly  over  that 
happy  home,  where,  a  few  months  since,  in  the 
gloaming  of  the  autumn's  eve,  she  sat  on  the 
heathery  braes,  and  tripped  along  the  brink  of 
the  warbling  bum,  or  milked  the  kine  in  the  byre, 
or  sang  to  her  spinning-wheel  beside  her  mother, 
near  the  ingle.  Next  came  the  recollection  of  one 
who  sat  beside  her  in  the  braes,  and  strayed  with 
her  down  the  bum ;  who  won  her  heart  with  his 
false  words,  and  drew  her  from  the  holy  shelter 
of  her  father's  roof,  to  leave  her  in  her  desolation 
among  the  southern  strangers.  And  now,  with 
the  faithfulness^-4hough  not  with  the  purity  or 
trastfulness — of  the  dove,  she  was  returning  over 
the  waste  of  the  world's  dark  waters  to  that  ark 
which  had  sheltered  her  eariy  years — from  which 
no  father  had  sent  her  forth.  The  ark  is  in  sight ; 
but  the  poor  bird  is*  weary  from  her  flight,  and  she 
would  even  now  vrillingly  fold  her  wings  and  sink 
down  amid  the  waters,  for  slie  is  full  t>f  shame, 
and  fear,  and  sorrow.  Ah !  will  her  father  **put 
forth  his  band  and  take  her  in,  and  pull  her  in 
unto  him  iQlo  the  ark,"  with  the  glory  of  her 
whiteness  defiled,  her  plumage  rufiled  and  droop- 
ing] Ah!  will  her  mother  draw  her  again  to 
nestle  within  her  bosom,  when  she  sees  the  dark 
stain  upon  her  breast,  once  so  pure  and  spotless? 
The  poor  girl  wept  as  she  thought  these  things — 
at  first  wild  and  bitterly,  but  at  length  her  sorrow 
became  gentler,  and  her  soul  more  calm,  for  her 
heavy  heart  was  reUeved  by  the  tears  that  seemed 
to  have  gushed  straight  up  from  it,  as  the  dark 
clouds  are  lightened  when  the  rain  pours  from 
them.  And  so  she  sobbed  and  mused  in  the  cold, 
dreaiy  night,  till  her  thoughts  wandered  and  her 
vision  grew  dim,  and  she  sank  down  in  slumber 
— a  slumber  like  that  of  childhood,  sweet  and  deep. 
And  she  dreamed  that  angels,  pure  and  white, 
stood  around:  and,  oh!  strange  and  charming, 
they  looked  not  on  her  as  the  un&llen  ones  of  the 
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world — the  pare  and  the  sinlesfl  in  their  own  sight 
— looked  upon  her  through  the  weary  days  of  her 
humiliation — scornfully,  loathingly,  pitilessly; 
but  their  sweet  eyes  were  bent  upon  her  full  of 
ruth,  and  gentleness,  and  love;  and  tears  like 
dew-pearls  fell  from  those  mild  and  lustrous  orbs 
upon  her  brow  and  bosom,  as  those  beautiful  be- 
ings hung  over  her,  and  those  tears  cahned  her 
poor  wild  brain,  and  each,  where  it  fell  upon  her 
bosom,  washed  away  a  stain.  Then  the  angels 
took  the  little  one  from  her  breast,  and  spread 
their  wings  as  if  for  flight ;  but  she  put  forth  her 
arms  to  regain  her  child,  and  one  of  the  bright 
beings  repressed  her  gently,  and  said, 

"  It  may  not  be — the  babe  goes  with  us." 

Then  said  she  to  the  angel,  "  Suffer  me  also 
to  go  with  my  child,  that  I  may  be  with  it  and 
tend  it  ever." 

But  the  angel  said,  in  a  voice  of  sweet  and 
solemn  earnestness,  **  Not  yet — not  yet.  Thou 
mayest  not  come  with  us  now,  but  in  a  little 
while  shalt  thou  rejoin  us,  and  this  our  little 
sister.'' 

•  And  the  dreamer  thought  that  they  rose  slowly 
on  the  moonlit  air,  as  the  light  clouds  float  before 
a  gentle  breeze  at  evening ;  then  the  child  stretch- 
ed forth  its  arms  toward  her  with  a  plaintive  cry, 
and  she  awoke  and  sprang  forward  to  where  her 
child  lay.  The  waters  of  the  lake  rippled  over 
the  feet  of  the  mother,  but  the  babe  lay  beyond 
in  the  rushes  at  the  point  of  the  promontory  where 
she  had  laid  it.  The  bewildered  mother  essayed 
to  spring  across  the  stream  that  now  flowed  be- 
tween her  and  the  island,  but  in  vain ;  her  strength 
failed  her,  and  as  she  sank  to  the  earth  she  be- 
held the  island  floating  slowly  away  upon  the 
waveless  bosom  of  the  lake,  while  eldritch  laugh- 
ter rang  from  out  the  rushes,  mingled  with  sweet 
tiny  voices  soothing  with  a  fairy  lullaby  the  cries 
of  the  babe  that  came  fainter  and  fainter  on  the 
ears  of  the  bereaved  mother,  as  the  little  hands 
of  the  elfin  crew  impelled  the  floating  island  over 
the  surface  of  Loch  Dochart. 

Some  herdsmen  going  forth  in  the  early  morn- 
ing found  a  girl  apparently  lifeless  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  She  was  recognized  and  brought 
to  her  eariy  hopoe.  When  she  opened  her  eyes 
her  parents  stood  before  her.  No  word  of  anger 
passed  from  the  lips  of  her  father,  though  his  eye 
was  clouded  and  his  head  was  bowed  down  with 
sorrow  and  humiliation.  Her  mother  took  the 
girl's  head  and  laid  it  on  her  bosom — as  she  had 
done  when  she  was  a  little  guileless  child — and 
wept,  and  kissed  her,  and  prayed  over  her.  Then 
after  a  time  she  came  to  know  those  around  her 
and  where  she  was,  and  she  started  up  and  looked 
restlessly  around,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  and 
wild  cry,  "  My  child !     Where  is  my  child  1" 

Near  the  spot  where  she  had  been  discovered 
was  found  a  portion  of  a  baby's  garment.  The 
people  feared  the  child  had  been  drowned,  and 
searched  the  loch  along  its  shores.  Nothing, 
however,  was  found  which  could  justify  their  sus- 
picions ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  searchers, 
they  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  a  small 
bland,  about  fifly  feet  in  length,  and  more  than 


half  that  in  width,  covered  with  rushes  and  water- 
plants.  No  one  had  ever  seen  it  before,  and  when 
they  returned  with  others  to  show  the  wonder, 
they  found  that  it  had  sensibly  changed  its  posi- 
tion. The  home-returned  wanderer  whispered 
into  her  mother's  ear  ail  her  sin  and  all  her  sor- 
row. Then  she  pined  away  day  by  day.  And 
when  the  moon  was  again  full  in  the  heavens, 
she  stole  forth  in  the  gloaming.  She  was  missed 
in  the  morning,  and  searched  for  during  many 
days,  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  her.  At 
length  some  fishermen  passing  by  the  floating 
island,  scared  a  large  kite  firom  the  rushes,  and 
discovered  the  decaying  body  of  the  hapless  girL 
How  she  had  reached  the  island  none  could  say 
— whether  it  drifted  sufficiently  near  the  land 
to  enable  her  to  wade  to  it  in  her  search  for  her 
babe,  and  then  floated  out  again  from  the  shore ; 
or  whether  beings  of  whom  peasants  fear  to  speak 
had  brought  her  there.  The  latter  conjecture 
was,  of  course,  the  one  more  generally  adopted 
by  the  people,  and  there  are  those  who  say  that 
at  midnight,  when  the  moon  shines  down  at  the 
full  upon  Loch  Dochart,  he  who  has  sharp  ears 
may  hear  the  cry  of  a  baby  mingling  with  elfish 
laughter  and  sweet  low  songs  from  amidst  the 
plants  and  rushes  of  the  floating  island. 


SIBERIA,  AS  A  LAND  OF  POLITICAL 
EXILE. 

FROM  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  exile  to  Siberia  as  a  punishment 
for  political  offenses,  has  been  of  constant  recur- 
rence, and  most  of  the  romance  of  Russian  his- 
tory is  connected  with  the  frozen  steppes  of  that 
country.  To  enumerate  all  the  illustrious  names 
that  have  swelled  the  list  of  exiles  up  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  would  be  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  innumerable  conspiracies  which  at 
various  periods  have  shaken  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia, of  the  cruel  caprices  of  a  race  of  absolute 
and  unscrupulous  despots,  and  of  the  various 
individual  passions  which,  under  governments 
such  as  that  of  Russia,  can  always  find  means 
of  making  the  public  authorities  the  avengers  of 
private  hatreds.  From  th^e  reign  of  Alexander 
up  to  the  present  time,  sentence  of  exile  to  Si- 
beria for  political  offenses  has  perhaps  been  more 
frequently  pronounced  than  before ;  and  as  with- 
in this  period  the  victims  have  mostly  suffered 
for  opinions,  not  for  criminal  deeds,  and  in  many 
instances  for  opinions  which,  judged  from  the 
point  of  view  of  absolute  right,  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  noble  and  generous,  though,  in 
opposition  to  the  reigning  system  in  the  country, 
the  fate  of  4hese  exiles  has  elicited  the  sympathy 
of  Europe  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  was  ever 
called  forth  by  the  fall  of  court  favorites,  whose 
change  of  fortune  was  generally  caused  by  an 
inordinate  and  selfish  ambition.  That  to  the  lat- 
ter, life  in  Siberia  was  but  a  succession  of  hard- 
ships, privations,  and  humiliations,  history  af- 
firms ;  but  what  may  be  the  fate  of  the  exiles 
in  the  present  day,  there  are  no  moro  authentic 
means  of  ascertaining  than  the  narratives  of  the 
few  west  Europeans  who  have  visited  Siberia, 
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and  the  inferences  "which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
genera]  system  of  convict  colonization  followed 
in  the  country,  and  from  the  spirit  which  per- 
Yades  society  there. 

A  regular  system  of  convict  colonization  was 
Commenced  in  1754,  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  who  was  too  tender-hearted  to 
sign  the  death-warrant  even  of  the  most  atrocious 
criminal,  though  she  tolerated  and  countenanced 
the  most  barbarous  cruelties ;  but  it  was  carried 
on  without  any  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the 
various  localities,  and  wa^  found  not  to  work  as 
fevorably  as  might  be  desired.  The  existing  ir- 
regularities having  been  brought  to  light,  by  the 
census  taken  in  Siberia  in  1819,  new  regulations 
were  issued  in  1822 ;  and  these  were  further  im- 
proved upon  in  1840,  and  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  improved  penal  code  of  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  energetic  endeavors  of  Peter 
the  Great  to  force  European  civilization  upon  his 
people,  he  took  little  pains  with  regard  to  the 
necessary  preliminary  process  of  humanizing  the 
penal  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  most  barbarous 
and  degrading  punishments  continued,  during  his 
and  several  subsequent  reigns,  to  be  inflicted  on 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes.  Torture  in 
its  most  cruel  forms  was  frequently  applied,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  criminals  mutilated  in  the  most 
inhuman  manner,  their  noses  and  ears  being 
cut  off'j  and  their  tongues  torn  out  by  the  root. 
Under  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  mitigations 
were,  however,  introduced :  torture  was  abolish- 
ed, and  the  nobles,  as  also  the  burghers  of  the 
two  first  guild?,  were  exempted  from  corporeal 
punishment.  The  cruel  and  capricious  Paul  I., 
however,  again  gave  to  the  world  the  sad  and 
degrading  spectacle  of  individuals  of  high  social 
position  and  refined  education  wincing  under  the 
lash  of  the  executioner ;  and  to  this  day  the  knout 
and  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  are  reckon<?d  among  the 
instnunents  of  correction  in  Russia.  The  pun- 
ishments, as  regiilated  by  law  at  present,  consist, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofiense  committed, 
in  money  fines,  restitution,  church  penitence, 
loss  of  office,  forfeiturie  of  privileges  and  of  hon- 
or, and  in  corporeal  punishments  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees — regarding  which  it  is,  however,  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  the  sentence  must  not  con- 
tain a  recommendation  **  to  flog  without  mercy,'' 
as  was  formerly  the  case — and  in  banishment  to 
Siberia,  which,  in  case  of  heinous  offenses,  is 
fbrther  sharpened  by  forced  labor  in  the  mines 
and  manu&ctories.  Capital  punishment  is  rein- 
troduced, but  for  crimes  of  high  treason  only, 
and  is  even  in  such  cases  but  very  rarely  applied. 
From  the  execution  of  the  Cossack  rebel  Pugat- 
scher,  which  took  place  in  Moscow,  in  1T75, 
fifly  years  elapsed  before  sentence  of  death  was 
again  pronounced  in  Russia,  when  five  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  of  1826,  which  had 
nearly  deprived  the  Emperor  Nibholas  of  the 
throne  to  which  he  had  just  succeeded,  were  sen- 
tenced  to  lose  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man. The  knout,  in  addition  to  hard  labor  for 
life  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  is  the  general  substi- 
tute for  capital  punishment ;  and  up  to  1822,  all 


criminals  under  this  last  sentence  were  branded 
on  the  forehead,  though  the  practice  of  slitting 
up  the  ears  and  nostrils,  which  continued  in 
'force  until  the  reign  of  Alexander,  was  discon- 
tinued. In  cases  when  the  criminals  are  con- 
demned to  banishment  for  life,  the  sentence  may 
be  rendered  still  more  rigorous  by  condemnation 
to  civil  deatkf  in  which  cases  alone  the  families 
of  the  convicts  are  not  allowed  to  follow  them 
into  exile,  and  they  are  neither  allowed  to  receive 
nor  to  write  letters. 

Kasan,  in  which  city  there  is  a  bureau  of  dis- 
patch for  exiles,  is  the  starting  point  of  the  de- 
tachments of  convicts  and  exiles  which  periodi- 
cally leave  Russia  for  Siberia — their  halting- 
places  being  indicated  along  the  line  of  route  by 
large  four-winged  wooden  buildings,  with  yellow 
walls  and  red  roofs,  and  surrounded  by  a  stout 
palisade,  erected  at  every  post-station  opposite  the 
crown  post-house.  According  to  the  improved 
regulations  of  1840,  the  convicts  condemned  to 
forced  labor  are  hot  allowed  to  travel  in  company 
with  the  criminals  of  lesser  degree  destined  for 
immediate  colonization,  as  was  previously  the 
case,  but  are  sent  in  separate  detachments,  care 
being  also  taken  that  several .  days  shall  elapse 
between  the  departures  of  the  successive  detach- 
ments, so  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  contact 
on  the  road.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
very  imperfect  records  which  are  available,  the 
number  of  convicts  transported  to  Siberia  up  to 
the  year  1818  averaged  2500  yearly ;  but  among 
these  it  may  be  presumed  were  not  numbered 
the  political  exiles.  In  the  year  1819, 3141  per- 
sons were  transported;  in  1820,  the  number 
swelled  to  4051;  and  from  that  period  until 
1823,  the  annual  number  was  from  4000  to  5000. 
In  1823  a  ukase  was  issued,  ordering  that  all 
vagrants  who  had  until  then  been  subjected  to 
forced  labor  in  the  fortresses  should  in  future  be 
sent  to  Siberia  as  colonists.  This  of  course 
greatly  augmented  the  number  transported ;  and 
during  the  period  of  six  years  which  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  this  ukase  to  1829,  64,035  per- 
sons, or  10,067  individuals  annually,  were  sent  to 
people  the&e  uncultivated  wilds.  Among  these, 
persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  only  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  majority,  the  number  of  crim- 
inal offenders  condemned  to  hard  labor,  amount- 
ing only  to  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number. 
The  number  of  women  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  men  was  one  to  ten.  The  coiivicts  travel  on 
foot,  all  being,  on  starting,  supplied  with  clothing 
at  the  public  expense.  The  men  walk  in  pairs ; 
but,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  criminality,  are 
rarely  burdened  with  fetters  during  the  journey. 
When  passing  through  towns,  however,  irons 
are  generally  attached  to  their  ankles,  and  every 
attempt  at  escape  is  punished  with  corporeal  chaB- 
tisement,  without  any  reference  to  the  cause  of 
exile  or  the  foriner  social  position  of  the  individ- 
ual. To  each  detachment  are  generally  attached 
some  wagons  or  sledges  for  the  women,  the  aged, 
and  the  infirm ;  and  these  usually  lead  the  van, 
the  younger  men  following,  and  the  whole  party, 
commonly  numbering  from  fifty  to  sixty  indi- 
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vlduaU,  being  escorted  from  station  to  station  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Cossacks  stationed  in  the 
villages.  That  a  journey  of  several  thousand 
wersts  on  foot,  and  through  such  a  country  as 
Siberia,  must  cause  much  suffering,  can  not  be 
doubted ;  but  the  stations  are  not  at  very  great 
distances  from  each  other,  and  travelers  agree 
in  asserting  that  the  ostrogs — that  is,  fortified 
places — in  which  the  convicts  rest  from  their  fa- 
tigues, afford  as  comfortable  accommodation  as 
any  post-house  throughout  Siberia ;  besides  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  they  pass,  either  from  that  perverse  sym- 
pathy which  so  frequently  leads  the  unthinking 
masses  to  look  upon  a  doomed  felon  as  upon  a 
victim  of  oppression,  or  frt>m  a  knowledge  of  how 
many  sufferers  for  mere  opinion  may  be  mixed 
up  with  the  really  guilty  individuals  in  the  troop, 
contribute  in  every  way  in  their  power  to  miti- 
gate the  hardships  of  their  position.  The  officer 
commanding  the  escort  is  intrusted  with  the  sum 
stipulated  by  law  for  the  daily  subsiBtence  of  each 
convict,  ana  this  must  never,  under  any  pretense, 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  Many  tales 
are  told  of  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  the 
exiles  are  subjected  during  their  passage  to  their 
various  places  of  destination ;  but  this,  it  would 
■eem,  must  b^  attributed  to  the  g«»neral  bnUality 
of  the  men  forming  the  escort,  and  not  to  any 
desire  in  the  government  to  render  in  an  indirect 
way  the  punishment  of  the  condemned  more  se- 
vere than  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  sentence ; 
though  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  of 
course  the  despotic  character  of  the  government 
in  Russia  which  prevents  the  complaints  of  the 
oppressed  from  being  heard,  and  thus  perpetuates 
all  abuses. 

The  convicts  who  have  committed  heinous  of- 
fenses, such  as  murder,  burglary,  highway  rob- 
bery, or  who  have  been  judged  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  are  banished  foe  life  and  condemned 
to  forced  labor,  are  chiefly  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  governor  of  Irkutsk,  who  determines 
whether  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  mines 
and  salt-works,  or  in  the  distilleries,  or  other 
manufactories  of  the  crown.  For  each  of  these 
convicts  government  allows  thirty-six  paper  ru- 
bles yearly ;  but  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  being  in  Siberia  so  very  low  that  the  half  of 
this  suffices  for  the  support  of  the  convict,  the 
other  half  goes  to  form  a  fund  which,  in  case, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  or  six  years,  he  gives 
proofs  of  reform,  is  given  to  him  to  begin  life 
with  in  some  part  of  the  wide-spread  steppes 
which  admits  of  cultivation^  and  where  a  certain 
portion  of  land  and  materials  for  building  a  house 
are  assigned  to  him.  The  house  must,  however, 
be  erected  by  his  own  labor,  and  the  money  laid 
by  for  him  be  applied  to  the  purchasing  of  the 
necessary  utensils  and  implements  for  commenc- 
ing house-keeping  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
From  this  moment  the  convicts  become  glebtt 
adscripti  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  as 
they  are,  imder  no  pretense  whatsoever,  allowed 
to  quit  the  lands  assigned  to  them,  or  to  change 
their  condition ;  thenceforward  also  they  pay  the 


capitation  tax  and  other  imposts  in  like  manner 
as  the  otheri^rown  peasants  of  Siberia,  and  enjoy 
in  return  the  same  rights,  such  as  they  are.  The 
children  of  these  convicts,  bom  during  the  pa- 
rents* period  of  punishment,  are  bound  to  the 
soil ;  but  their  names  are  not  enrolled  among 
those  of  the  exiles,  and  the  law  orders  that  they 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  over- 
seers of  the  works. 

The  second  c)ass  of  convicts  is  subdivided  into 
five  classes,  namely,  1.  Exiles  sentenced  to  labor 
in  the  manufactories ;  3.  Those  sentenced  to  form 
part  of  the  labor  companies  engaged  on  the  pulx 
lie  works ;  3.  Those  allowed  to  work  at  their 
respective  trades ;  4.  Those  hired  out  as  daOMP- 
tic  servants ;  and  5.  Those  destined  to  bMW* 
colonists.  The  last-mentioned  of  thflM  Mb  at 
once  established  on  the  waste  lands  allottaf  t» 
them,  each  person  obtaining  an  area  of  not  less 
than  thirty  acres,  and  being  besides  fumisiied 
with  materials  for  building  a  house,  with  a  cow. 
some  sheep,  agricultural  implements,  and  seed 
com.  During  the  first  three  years  these  settlers 
are  exempted  from  all  imposts ;  during  the  next 
seven  years  they  pay  half  the  usual  amount  of 
taxes,  and  in  addition  to  this,  fifteen  silver  copeks 
annually  toward  an  economical  fund  erected  for 
their  benefit.  After  the  lapse  of  these  ten  years 
they  take  their  rank  among  the  other  crown 
peasants,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  bunlens. 
Except  when  especially  pardoned,  these  colonists 
are  not  either  allowed  to  change  their  condition, 
or  arbitrarily  to  quit  the  lands  allotted  to  them. 
Colonization,  according  to  this  system,  being 
found  excessively  expensive,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  precarious,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
desertion  of  the  colonists,  who,  living  without 
families,  were  bound  by  no  ties,  was  given  up 
in  1823,  but  has  since  been  resumed.  In  order 
to  promote  th«  speedy  amalgamation  of  the  con- 
vict population  with  the  free  population,  the 
government  bestows  on  every  fi«e  woman  who 
marries  one  of  these  colonists  a  donation  of  fifty 
silver  rubles ;  while  the  free  man  who  takes  to 
wife  a  female  convict  receives  a  donation  of  fif- 
teen rubles.  Persons  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
collecting  gold  fitm)  the  sands  of  the  government 
of  Tomsk,  and  who  empk>y  convicts  for  the 
washings,  are  bound  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
daily  wages,  one  ruble  and  fifteen  copeks  in  sil- 
ver toward  the  economical  fund.  The  convicts 
employed  as  domestic ,  servants  are  fed  by  their 
employers,  and  receive  in  wages  one  silver  ruble 
and  a  half  per  month.  After  eight  years  of  such 
compulsory  service,  these  exiles  may  also  become 
colonists,  and  be  enrolled  among  the  peasants  of 
the  crown.  Convict  colonists  may,  should  the 
authorities  deem  it  expedient,  be  allowed  to  work 
at  trades  in  the  towns,  but  they  must  not  become 
members  of  corporations  or  guilds,  and  must 
never  be  considered  as  being  withdrawn  from 
their  condition  of  colonists. 

The  convicts  condemned  to  forced  labor,  and 
employed  in  the  manufactories,  are  the  most 
leniently  dealt  with  of  this  class,  their  position 
being,  indeed,  such  as  to  render  the  sentence  a 
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reward  rather  than  a  punishment.     In  the  man- 
o&ctories  of  Tehua  more  than  eight  hundred 
oonvicta  are  employed,  who  receive  in  wages, 
according  to  the  work  executed  by  them,  ^rom 
six  to  fifty  rubles  per  month,  besides  bread  flour ; 
and  their  wives,  who  dwell  in  the  village,  earn 
firoib  two  and  a  half  to  five  rabies  per  month  by 
spinning  and  weaving  hemp.    The  convicts  em- 
ployed in  manufactories,  and  receiving  wages, 
«re,  however,  generally  such  as  have  previously 
been  under  stricter  discipline,  and  are  in  a  state 
of  transition  toward  the  position  of  liberated  col- 
onists.    In  several  towns  of  Siberia  thei^  are 
establishments  for  them  during  the  first  stage  of 
tlieir  punishment.  In  these  establishments,  called 
MemesUnui  Dom,  or  the  House  of  Trades,  the 
ecmvicts  are  employed  as  jomers,  turners,  sad- 
dlers, wheelwrights,  smiths,  dee.,  and  are  housed, 
clothed,  and  led  at  the  public  expense,  but  do  not 
i«eeive  wages,  their  wives  and  children  finding 
ouployment  in  other  wbjts.     All  orders  nmst  be 
addressed  to  the  ofikers  intrusted  with  the  supers 
intendence  of  the  establishments ;  but  persons 
having  work  executed  there  are  at  liberty  to  en- 
4er  the  workshops,  and  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  different  crafUmen,  who  are  not  chained, 
but  are  guarded  by  military.     In  winter,  the 
hours  of  labor  are  eight,  in  summer,  twelve. 
The  pr#seeds  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  go  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
surplus  is  applied  to  charitable  purposes,  such 
as  the  building  and  maintenance  of  hospitals. 
The  convict  laborers  in  the  mines  of  the  Ural,  as 
well  as  those  of  Nertchynsk,  d^eO  together  in 
large  barrack-like  buildings,  the  worst  criminals 
among  them  being  alone  chained ;  but  owing  to 
the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  mines,  particularly 
those  of  Nertchynsk,  their  existence  is  a  very 
miserable  one.    The  usual  term  of  compulsory 
labor  in  the  mines  is  twenty  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  convicts  are  generally  estab- 
lished as  colonists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines, 
and  continue  to  labor  in  them,  but  as  iree  labor- 
ers, receiving  wages.     In  case  there  be  at  any 
time  a  scarcity  of  mining  laborers,  the  authorities 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  to  this  purpose  exiles  who 
have  not  been  especially  sentenced  to  this  pun- 
ishment ;  but  in  such  cases  the  exiles  are  paid 
for  their  labor,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  mines 
for  more  than  one  year,  which  counts,  besides, 
for  two  years  of  exile.    Upon  the  whole,  great 
latitude  is  allowed  the  central  and  local  authori- 
ties in  Siberia  with  regard  to  the  emplojrment 
and  allocation  of  the  convicts  and  exiles,  it  being 
merely  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  agricul- 
tural settlements  shall  always  be  made  in  the 
least  populous  districts  of  the  localities  capable 
of  cultivation.    It  seems  also  to  be  the  plan,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  put  each  man  to  the  work 
which  he  is  most  competent  to  execute ;  and  the 
exiles  belonging  to  the  laboring  classes  are  there- 
fore, in  preferenee,  established  as  agricultural 
colonists,  while  those  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  manual  labor, 
are  generally  located  in  the  towns,  where  it  is 
easier  for  them  to  find  tome  means  of  subsU** 


ence,  which  may  relieve  the  government  from 
the  burden  of  their  support.  Even  independent- 
ly of'the  political  exiles,  the  number  of  the  latter 
is  great,  for  exile  is  the  punishment  which  usual- 
ly follows  the  detection  of  those  peculations  and 
abuses  of  po^er  of  which  the  Russian  officials 
are  so  frequently  guilty.  On  their  first  arrival, 
it  seems,  the  exiles  of  this  class  are  made  to  do 
penance  in  the  churches,  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  police,  but  after  a  time  they  are  allowed  to 
go  about  unguarded ;  and  it  is  said  that,  when 
exiled  for  life,  the  Russians  even  of  high  birth 
bear  the  change  of  fortune  with  extraordinaiy 
equanimity,  assimilating  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  without  any  apparent  straggle,  to  the  Coe- 
sacks  and  peasants  amdhg  whom  they  are  thrown. 
When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  marry  Si- 
berian women,  their  children  in  no  way  differ 
iVom'the  people  among  whom  they  live.  In  the 
city  of  Tobolsk,  in  particular,  there  are  a  great 
many  exiles  belonging  to  the  class  of  unfoithful 
employest  the  sentence  being  considered  less  rig»- 
orous  the  nearer  the  place  of  exile  to  the  frontiers 
of  Russia  Proper.  Political  exiles  are,  on  the 
cont^ry,  sent  further  north  and  east,  where  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  country  is  such  as  to 
make  an  attempt  at  flight  impossible,  or  at  least 
very  difficult.  The  hardships  to  which  these 
exiles  are  subjected  seem,  in  by  fiir  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  to  be  exclusively  such  as  are 
necessarily  connected  with  their  being  torn  away 
from  all  they  hold  dear'  and  transplanted  from 
the  luxurious  life  of  European  society  (for  these 
exiles  mostly  b^ong  to  the  higher  classes)  to  the 
uncultivated  vrilds  and  rigorous  climate  of  a 
country  but  very  partially  redeemed  ftom  a  state 
of  nature ;  but  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  the 
natives  of  all  race's  seem,  by  all  accounts,  to  be 
readily  bestowed  upon  the  exiles,  who,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  the  offense  of  which  they  have 
been  guilty,  are  never  named  by  a  harsher  term 
than  that  of  "  unfortxmates.  **  In  many  cases  the 
lot  of  the  political  exiles  is  also  mitigated  by  the 
kindness  of  the  local  authorities,  who  allow  them 
the  use  of  books  and  other  indulgences,  and  even 
receive  them  as  friends  in  their  houses,  when 
this  can  be  done  without  risk  of  giving  offense 
at  St.  Petersburg.    * 

As  in  Russia  nothing  with  which  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned  can  be  commented  oi^  by  the 
press  without  especial  permission,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  correctly  how  far  the  system  fol- 
lowed in  Siberia  works  beneficially  as  regards 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  criminals,  and  their 
relations  to  society  in  general.  The  accounts  of 
travelers  are  very  confficting — some  extolling  the 
extreme  leniency  with  which  even  the  worst  of- 
f^Miders  are  treated,  as  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  social 
policy,  and  dwelling  with  delight  on  its  happy 
results ;  while  others  consider  it  disastrous  in  its 
consequences,  and  relate  instances  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  committed  by  the  convicts,  and 
of  whole  tracts  of  country  in  which  life  and 
property  have  been  rendered  insecure  by  their 
presence.  The  statistics  of  Siberia,  however, 
profe  iIm  countryle  be  improting ;  and  all  trat^ 


elen  a^rree  as  to  the  freedom  from  molestation 
which  they  have  experienced  while  traversing 
its  inmieasurable  steppes ;  and  it  is  therefore  but 
fair  to  conclude,  that  though  the  attempt  at  moral 
reformation  may  be  unsuccessful  in  many  in- 
stances, in  general  convict  colonization  has  here 
borne  good  fruits.  That  great  severity  in  the 
chastisement  of  new  transgressions  has  been 
found  necessary,  is  on  the  other  side  proved  by 
the  penal  laws  bearing  exclusively  on  Siberia. 
According  to  these  laws,  drunkenness,. fighting, 
idleness,  theft  of  articles  of  small  value,  unal- 
lowed absence  from  the  place  of  detention,  are 
considered  venial  oflenses,  and  are  punished 
with  from  ten  to  forty  lashes  with  the  cat-o'-nine- 
tails ;  while  desertion  among  the  colonists  is  pun- 
ished, the  first  time  with  simple  flogging,  the 
second  and  third  time  with  the  cat-o*-nine-tails. 
If  the  offense  be  persisted  in  afler  this,  sentence 
is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  local  tribunals,  and 
often  consists  in  temporary  removement  to  some 
distant  and  thinly-populated  district,  or  incorpo- 
ration in  one  of  the  penal  labor  companies.  Con- 
victs condemned  to  hard  labor  who  attempt  to 
escape  are  punished  with  the  knout,  and  are 
branded  on  the  forehead,  in  case  this  mark  of 
ignominy  have  not  previously  been  inflicted  on 
them.  Repeated  thefts,  robberies,  and  other  like 
ofienses  ar^  punished  in  the  same  way  as  deser- 
tion ;  but  in  these  cases  the  value  of  the  object 
stolen  is  not  so  much  taken  into  consideration  as 
the  motives  by  which  the  criminals  are  actuated, 
and  the  number  of  times  the  oflens^  has  been 
repeated.  A  fourth  repetition  by  an  exile  of  a 
crime  previously  punished  renders  him  liable  to 
forty  lashes  with  the  knoUt,  and  to  being  placed 
in  the  category  of  the  convicts  condemned  to 
forced  labor.  Murder,  highway  robbery,  and 
incendiarism  are,  if  the  offender  be  a  simple  ex- 
ile, punished  with  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  lashes 
with  the  knout,  in  addition  to  branding  on  the 
forehead,  and  forced  labor  in  irons  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  years — the  term  beyond 
this  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  local  tri- 
bunals. The  convict  condemned  to  forced  labor 
who  renders  himself  guilty  of  similar  crimes  re- 
ceives fiAy-five  lashes  of  the  knout,  is  branded  on 
the  forehead,  and  is  chained  to  the  wall  of  a  prison 
for  five  years,  after  which  period  he  is  allowed 
to  move  about,  but  must  continue  to  wear  fetters 
during  his  life.  Criminals  of  this  class  are  never 
to  be  employed  beyond  the  prison  walls,  and  are 
not  even  in  illness  to  be  taken  into  the  open  air 
beyond  the  prison-yard,  or  to  be  relieved  from 
their  chains,  except  by  especial  permission  of  the 
superior  authorities,  which  can  only  be  granted 
in  consequence  of  a  medical  certificate. 

The  river  Irtysh  is  the  Styx  of  the  Siberian 
Hades  :  from  the  moment  they  cross  the  ferry  in 
the  nei^borhood  of  the  city  of  Tobolsk,  the  Rus- 
sian employes  appointed  to  oflices  in  Siberia  are 
placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  higher  grade  of 
rank  which  they  so  much  covet;  and  from  the 
moment  they  cross  this  same  ferry  commences 
the  extinction  of  the  political  life  of  the  exiles. 
Here  they  exchange  the  name  by  which,  until 


then,  they  have  been  known  in  the  world,  for  one 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  authorities,  and  any 
change  of  the  latter  is  punished  with  five  years* 
compulsory  labor  over  and  above  the  original  sen- 
tence. At  Tobolsk  sits  the  board  which  decides 
the  final  destination  of  each  culprit  or  each  mar- 
tyr. It  consists  of  a  president  and  assessors, 
having  under  them  a  chancellerie  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  has  oflSces  of  dispatch  in  sev- 
eral of  the  towns  of  Siberia.  Before  their  arrival 
at  Tobolsk  the  convicts  are,  however,  liable  to 
be  detained  by  the  authorities  of  Kasan  or  Perm, 
for  the  public  works  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  as  the  land  of  political  exile  that  Siberia 
is  generally  known,  and  that  it  has  gained  so  un- 
enviable a  iceputation  among  the  Uberty-lifing 
nations  of  Europe,  whose  imagination  pictures  it 
to  them  as  a  vast  unredeemable  desert,  whose 
icy  atmosphere  chills  the  breath  of  life,  and  pet- 
rifies the  ^ul.  Yet  the  truly  benevolent  should 
rejoice  in  circumstances  which  have  led  a  govern^ 
ment  that  punishes  a  dissentient  word  as  severely 
as  the  direst  crime,  to  select  exile  as  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  Siberia  is,  it  is  true,  the 
great  prison-house  of  Russia ;  but  it  is  a  prison- 
house  through  which  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun 
shines,  through  which  the  free  air  of  plain  and 
mountain  plays,  and  in  which  the  prisonef^  though 
he  may  not  labor  in  a  self-elected  field,  may  still 
devote  his  faculties  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  continue  the  great  task  of  moral 
and  intellectual  progress.  How  diflferent  his  lot 
from  that  of  the  Austrian  prisoner  of  state,  doomed 
to  dn^  on  long  years  of  a  miserable  existence  in 
the  dungeons  of  Spielberg,  or  some  other  fortress, 
severed  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world  be- 
yond his  prison-walls,  deprived  even  of  the  light 
of  day,  and  left  in  solitude  and  forced  idleness  to 
brood  over  his  dark  and  despairing  thoughts. 
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APPLICATION  OF  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
POWER  TO  RAILWAY  TRANSIT. 
NE  of  the  most  wonderful  characteristics  of 
scientific  discovery  is  the  singular  way  in 
which  every  advance  connects  itself  with  past 
phases  of  progress.  Each  new  victory  over  the 
stubborn  properties  of  matter  not  only  gives  man 
increase  of  power  on  its  own  account,  but  also 
reacts  on  older  conquests,  and  makes  them  more 
productive.  Thirty  years  ago,  Davy  and  Arago 
observed  that  iron-filings  be^une  magnetic  when 
lying  near  a  wiro  that  was  carrying  a  current  of 
galvanic  electricity.  Since  then  powcnfril  tem- 
porary magnets  have  been  made  for  various  pur- 
poses by  surrounding  bars  of  soft  iron  by  coils 
of  copper-wire,  and  transmitting  electric  currents 
through  these.  In  fact,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  iron  always  becomes  a  magnet  when  elee^ 
tricity  is  passed  round  it.  The  alarm-bells  of 
the  electric  telegraphs  aro  set  ringing  by  a  sim- 
ple application  of  this  principle.  A  conducting 
wire  is  made  to  ran  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
then  coils  itself  round  an  iron  bar.  Electric  cur- 
rents are  sent  at  will  through  the  hundreds  of 
miles  of  wire,  and  the  inert  iron  becomes  an  act- 
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ive  magnet.  Obicnre  the  clerk  in  the  Telegraph 
Office  at  London.  When  he  jerks  the  handle 
that  is  before  him,  he  turns  on  a  stream  of  elec- 
tricity that  runs  to  Liverpool  or  Edinburgh,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  either  of  those  places  a 
piece  of  iron  that  is  twisted  round  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wire  liecomes  a  magnet  for  an  in- 
stant, and  attracts  to  itself  a  steel  armature  that 
is  connected  with  a  train  of  wheel-work.  The 
motion  of  the  armature,  as  it  is  drawn  up  to  the 
magnet,  sets  free  a  spring  that  was  before  kept 
quiet;  and  this  gives  token  of  its  freedom  by 
making  an  alarm-bell  to  ring.  The  clerk  in  Lon- 
don awakens  the  attention  of  the  clerk  in  Edin- 
burgh by  turning  a  piece  of  soft  iron  placed  near 
to  &e  latter  into  a  magnet  for  a  few  seconds. 
He  is  able  to  do  thia  because  currents  of  elec- 
tricity induce  magnetism  in  iron.  This,  and  this 
alone,  is  the  secret  principle  to  which  he  is  in- 
debted for  the  wonderful  power  that  enables  him 
to  annihilate  space  when  he  instantaneously  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  an  ear  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 

It  has  recently  been  announced  that  this  elec- 
tro-magnetic induction  has  been  made  a  means 
for  the  instantaneous  registration  of  astronomical 
observations.  We  have  already  to  draw  att^tion 
to  another  practical  application  of  the  principle. 
M.  Nikl^s  has  just  invented  tm  arrangement  of 
apparatus  that  enables  him  to  make  the  wheels  of 
locomotives  bite  the  rails  with  any  degree  of  force 
without  increasing  the  weight  that  ha%to  be  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  a  single  grain.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  in  wet  weather  the  driving-wheels 
of  locomotives  often  slip  round  upon  the  rail 
without  acquiring  the  power  of  moving  the  weight 
that  is  attached  behind  them.  Whenever  they 
are  asked  to  ascend  inclined  planes  with  a  weight 
that  is  beyond  the  adhesive  powers  of  their  wheels 
this  result  invariably  follows }  and  the  only  prac- 
tical escape  from  the  difficulty  hitherto  has  been 
the  adoption  of  one  of  two  expedients— either  to 
increase  their  own  intrinsic  weight,  so  that  the 
earth's  attraction  might  bind  the  wheels  down 
more  firmly,  or  to  let  the  railway  be  level  and 
the  load  to  be  dragged  proportionally  light.  In 
either  of  the^e  cases  a  waste  of  power  is  experi- 
enced. Power  is  either  expended  in  moving  a 
superfluous  load,  or  the  same  amount  of  power 
drags  less  weight  even  upon  a  level  rail  than  it 
otherwise  could  upon  an  ascending  one,  that 
would  have  required  less  outlay  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  therefore  becomes  «' great  desideratum 
to  find  some  means  of  making  the  locomotive 
wheels  bite  more  tenaciously  without  increasing 
the  load  they  have  to  carry.  The  important 
problem  of  how  to  do  this  it  is  that  M.  Niklds 
has  solved. 

•If  our  readers  will  take  a  common  horse-shoe 
magnet,  and  slide  the  connecting  slip  of  steel 
that  rests  upon  its  ends  backward  and  forward, 
they  will  feel  that  the  slip  sticks  to  the  magnet 
with  a  certain  degree  of  force.  M.  Niklds*  plan 
is  to  convert  the  wheel  of  the  locomotive  into  a 
magnet,  and  make  it  stick  to  the  iron  rail  by  a 
Uke  adhesion.    This  he  does  by  placing  a  gal- 


vanic battery  under  the  body  of  the  engine.  A 
wire  coming  from  the  poles  of  this  battery  is  then 
coiled  horizontally  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
wheel,  close  to  the  rail,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wheel  turns  round  freely  within  it,  fresh  por- 
tions of  its  circumference  coming  continually  into 
relation  with  the  coil.  The  part  of  the  wheel  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  rail  is  thus  made 
magnetic,  and  therefore  has  a  strong  adhesion 
for  the  surface  along  which  it  moves — and  the 
amount  of  the  adhesion  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  any  time,  by  merely  augmenting 
or  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  galvanic  current 
that  circulates  through  the  surrounding  coil.  By 
means  of  a  handle  the  electricity  may  be  turned 
on  or  off,  and  an  effectual  break  be  thus  brought 
into  activity  that  can  make  the  iron  rail  smooth 
or  adhesive  according  to  the  ^uirements  of  the 
instant,  and  this  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  firee  rotation  of  the  wheels  as  the  friction- 
breaks  of  necessity  do.  Increased  adhesion  is 
effected  by  augmented  pressure,  but  the  pressure 
results  from  an  attraction  that  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  weight.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
wheel  for  the  time  being  is  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  a  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  within  a 
coil  of  wire  circulating  electricity.  But  as  it 
rises  up  out  of  the  coil  during  the  rotation  of  the 
wheel,  it  grows  less  and  less  magnetic,  the  de- 
scending portions  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cir- 
cumference acquiring  increased  magnetic  power 
in  the  like  degree. 

M.  Nikles*  experiments  have  been  made  with 
large  locomotives  in  full  operation ;  and  he  states 
as  the  result,  that  the  velocity  of  the  wheePs  mo- 
tion does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  development 
of  the  magnetic  force.  He  finds  the  condition 
of  the  rail,  as  regards  wetness  or  dryness,  to  be 
quite  unimportant  to  the  success  of  his  apparatus, 
and  he  has  already  managed  by  its  aid  to  achieve 
an  ascent  as  rapid  as  one  in  five. 


THE  STOLEN  ROSE. 
n  ERALDINE  DELISLE  was  the  year  pre- 
vT  vious  to  the  late  Revolution,  which  in  one 
day  shattered  one  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the 
earth,  the  reigning  belle  in  her  circle.  Lovely 
in  form  and  face,  she  wanted  but  to  correct  some 
trifling  defects  of  character  to  be  perfect.  But 
if  she  had  large  black  eyes  and  nlassive  brow, 
and  beautiful  hair  and  white  teeth — ^if  she  had 
a  lily-white  hand  and  tiny  feet,  she  knew  it  too 
weU,  and  knew  the  power  of  her  charms  over 
man.  She  loved  admiration,  and  never  was  so 
happy  as  when  in  a  ball-room  all  the  men  were 
almost  disputing  for  the  honor  of  her  hand.  But 
Geraldine  had  no  declared  suitor;  she  never 
gave  the  slightest  encouragement  to  any  one. 
Many  offered  themselves,  but  they  were  invari- 
ably rejected,  until  at  twenty  her  parents  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  her  never  mar- 
rying. M.  and  M*"*  Delisle  had  found  so  much 
genuine  happiness  in  marriage — the  only  natural 
state  for  adult  human  beings — that  they  had 
promoted  the  early  marriage  of  two  sons  and  an 
elder  daughter ;  and  now  that  Geraldine  alone 


remained,  thoy  eame«tly  desired  to  see  her  well 
and  happily  married  before  they  died.  They 
received  numerous  offers :  but  the  young  girl 
had  such  winning  ways  with  her  parents,  that 
when  she  declared  that  she  did  not  like  the  pro- 
poser, they  never  had  courage  to  insist. 

During  the  season  of  1847  Geraldine  never 
missed  i-  ]  ;i;\  r '  -11  >^u-  i -aver  tired  as  long 
aa  there  ■-'-  n.  im..-  lu  li-icn  h<,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally v<  ■  I ;.  I .  ^ . .  I '.  y  i  1 1 1.1  T 1 1  i  I  fc  -■  r  u  ■  t  L  -re  she  gained  her 
home.  Mnnit  the  aiiddic  nt  ihc  season  she  was 
sitting  bv  litr  Jonllu-rV  aide  in  ihe  aplcmJiid  salons 
of  the  I'r.ih  (-*  Mt'iir.ikoC  She  had  been  dan- 
cing, ai,!  Ut^r  liiic  purtm^r  was  saying  a  few 
words,  to  which  she  scarcely  made  any  reply. 
Her  eyes  were  .fixed  upon  a  gentleman,  who, 
after  observing  her  for  some  time,  had  turned 
away  in  search  of  some  one.  He  was  the  hand- 
somest man  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life,  and 
she  was  curious  to  know  who  he  was.  A  little 
above  the  middle  height,  slight,  pale,  with  great 
eyes,  sofl  in  repose  like  those  of  a  woman,  he 
had  at  once  interested  Geraldine,  who,  like  most 
women,  could  excuse  every  bad  feature  in  a  man 
save  insipid  or  unmeaning  eyes  ;  and  she  asked 
her  mother  who  he  was. 

**  He*s  a  very  bad  man,"  said  M"**  Delisle. 
"  Of  noble  family,  rich,  titled,  young,  and  hand- 
some, he  is  celebrated  only  for  his  follies.  He 
throws  away  thousands  on  very  questionable 
pleasures,  and  has  the  unpardonable  fault,  in 
my  eyes  of  always  ridiculing  marriage." 

"  I  can  not  forgive  him  for  ridiculing  marriage, 
mamma,  but  I  can  excuse  him  for  not  wishing 
to  marry." 

''My  dear,  a  man  who  dislikes  marriage  is 
never  a  good  man.  A  woman  may  from  caprice 
or  from  many  motives  object  to  marrying,  but  a 
man,  except  when  under  the  influence  of  hope- 
less affection — and  men  have  rarely  feeling 
enough  for  this — always  must  be  ^  husband  to 
be  a  good  citizen." 

"  Ah,  mamma,  you  have  been  so  happy  that 
you  think  all  must  be  so  ;  but  you  see  many  who 
we  not." 

"M™«  Delisle,"  said  the  Princess  Meniikoff, 
who  unperceived  had  come  round  to  her,  "  allow 
me  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Alfred  de 
Rougement.  I  must  not  call  him  count,  he  being 
what  we  call  a  democrat  with  a  clean  &ce  and 
white  kid-gloves." 

'*  The  princess  is  always  satirical,"  replied  M. 
de  Rougement  smiling ;  *'  and  my  harmless  op- 
position to  the  government  now  in  power,  and 

ground  fiifati  Irrrilvlii  an  anuiiunremfnt'' 

M"*"  Dclbti!  mid  Goraklliie  both  alartcd  uiid 
C{?Lofcd,  and  >«lu'ii  Alfred  dc  Ruiigcp^ieni  I'^o- 
pOfif?d  for  the  nf!%l  dance,  was  aecopiedt  though 
n<?it  mtnulp  thts  riiolhi^r  wauUl  gUdly  have  faund 
any  ojicust^  to  have  prcivt-nted  hvi  diiughltr  frt«n 
dtUiditg  AlfriNl  di*  Roi]|;fmi:^it  Wiis  the  very 
**  bad  mMC^  whom  she  hitd  the  tiifitmxt  befur© 
been  denouncing.  But  it  was  now  too  late. 
From  that  evening  Geraldijie  never  went  to  a 
ball  without  meeting  Alfrod:    She  received  many 


invitations  from  most  unexpected  quarters,  bu 
as  surely  as  she  went  she  found  her  new  ad- 
mirer, who  invited  her  to  dance  as  often  as  he 
could  without  breaking  .the  rules  of  etiquette. 
And  yet  he  rarely  spoke  ;  the  dance  once  over, 
he  brought  her  back  to  her  mother's  side,  and 
left  her  without  saying  a  word,  coming  back 
when  his  turn  came  again  with  clockwork  regu- 
larity. In  their  drives  M™  Delisle  and  Geral- 
dine were  always  sure  to  meet  him.  Scarcely 
was  the  carriage  rolling  up  the  Champs  Elysees 
before  he  was  on  horseback  within  sight.  He 
merely  bowed  as  he  passed,  however,  keeping 
constantly  in  sight  without  endeavoring  to  join 
them. 

One  evening,  though  invited  to  an  early  soiree 
and  to  a  late  ball,  during  dinner  they  changed 
their  mind,  and  decided  on  going  to  the  Opera 
at  the  very  opening,  to  hear  some  favorite  music 
which  Geraldine  very  much  admired.  They  had 
not  yet  risen  from  dessert  when  a  note  came 
from  Alfred  de  Rougement,  ofiering  them  his 
box,  one  of  the  best  in  the  house ! 

"  Why  he  is  a  regular  Monte  Christo,"  cried 
M™*  Delisle  impatiently.  "  How*can  he  know 
our  movements  so  welH" 

**  He  must  have  bribed  some  one  of  the  serv- 
ants," replied  Geraldine  ;  "  we  talked  just  now 
of  where  we  were  going  before  they  lefl  the 
room." 

''  But  what  does  he  meani"  said  M*"*  D^UsIe. 
"  Is  he  g^g  to  give  up  his  enmity  to  marriage, 
and  propose  for  you  1" 

*'  I  don*t  know,  mamma,"  exclaimed  the  daugh- 
ter, coloring  very  tnuch;  ''but  he  may  ^are 
himself  the  trouble." 

"  Geraldine — Geraldine !  you  will  always  then 
make  me  unhappy !"  said  her  mother,  shaking 
her  head. 

"  But  you  can  not  want  me  to  marry  Alfred  1 
You  told  me  every  thing  against  him  yourself" 

"  But  if  iie  is  going  to  marry  and  be  steady,  I 
owe  him  an  apology.  But  go  and  dress ;  you 
want  to  hear  the  overture." 

They  went  to  Alfred's  box — ^father,  mother^ 
and  daughter.  But  though  in  the  house,  he 
scarcely  came  near  them.  He  camo  in  to  in- 
quire after  their  health,  claimed  Geraldine's 
hand  for  the  opening  quadrille  at  the  soiree  to 
which  they  were  going  after  the  opera,  and 
went  away.  The  young  girl  rather  haughtily 
accepted  his  offer,  and  then  turned  round  to  at* 
tend  to  the  music  and  singing. 

Next  day,  to  the  astonishment  of  both  M.  and 
M™"  Delisle,  Alfred  de  Rougement  proposed  for 
the  hand  of  their  daughter,  expressing  the  warmr 
est  admiration  for  her,  and  declaring  with  earn- 
estness that  the  happiness  of  his  whole  life  de- 
pended on  her  dfcision.  Geraldine  was  referred 
to.  She  at  once  refused  him,  giving  no  reason, 
but  expressing  regret  that  she  could  not  share 
his  sentiments.  The  young  man  cast  one  look 
of  reproach  at  her,  rose,  and  went  away  without 
a  word.  When  he  was  gone  she  explained  to 
her  parents,  that  though  in  time  she  thought 
the  should  have  liked  him,  she  did  not  admirs 
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and  expressed  a  wisl 
the  country  instoad. 
esced,  Edouard  cani( 
pleased,  but  still  und 
tonishment  which  hac 
his  plump  and  rosy  fs 

"  Why,  what  do  yi 
the  end  of  the  dinne 
has  \eh  Paris.  All  h 
this  morning,  and  his 
meet  him  at  Constant 

"  Indeed  V  replied 
Geraldine  turned  deai 
is  too  close  for  you,  u 

**No,  piamma,''  saii 
forgetting  all  about  oi 
to  go  to  Versailles  tc 
pretty  places  round  V 

"  Bon  r  cried  Edo 
shall  be  with  you  eai 
go  in  the  rooming  1'/ 

'*  I  want  to  break] 
Geraldine ;  "  to  we  n 

"  That  I  vote  to  be 
At  eleven  I  will  go. 
tice  the  new  variations 

"  Yes ;  and  you  ar< 
said  Geraldine,  risin 
along,  and  ma  and  pa 
time." 

.  That  evening  the  c 
gether  until  about  ten, 
Edouard,  good-nature 
prodigiously,  drinkinj 
water  under  the  seri 
the  genuine  infusion- 
France,  where  tea  is 
the  nerves.  Next  da 
breakfasted  at  the  H 
interminable  galleries 
Paris  at  a  late  hour, 
to  Montmorency.  , 

Swiftly  passed  the  1 
and  soon  Geraldine  si 
to  be  her  own.  In  tw 
leave  her  mother's  ho 
a  man  to  whom  it  mug 
much  attached,  but  wl 
panion  suited  to  her. 
that  morning.  It  ha 
were  to  go  to  St  Ger 
was  ft  little  dark,  the 
excursion  not  being  p 

''This  is  the  last  d 
my  own,"  said  she ;  * 

'*  My  dear  Geraldin< 
ly,  "  you  will  always 
you  in  every  thing.  1 
for  I  am  too  lazy  to  o 

"  My  dear  Edouard 
man  who  consults  fais  \ 
be  happy  himself.  "V 
when  we  see  yon  try 
every  thinff  to  us.'* 

"  TheB  let  ua  start, 
^  It  will  pM»  the  time 
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They  entered  the  open  carriage  which  they 
usually  used  for  their  excursions,  and  started, 
the  sun  now  shining  very  brightly.  Edouard 
was  full  of  spirits :  he  seemed  bursting  with 
happiness,  and  was  forced  to  speak  incessantly 
to  give  it  vent.  Geraldine  was  very  grave,  though 
she  smiled  at  her  cousin*s  sallies,  and  every  now 
and  then  answered  in  her  own  playful,  witty  way. 
The  parents,  though  happy,  were  serious  too. 
They  were  about  to  lose  their  last  child,  and 
though  they  knew  she  would  be  always  near  them, 
a  feeling  of  involuntary'  loneliness  came  over  them. 
A  marriage-day  is  always  for  aflectionate  parents 
a  day  of  sorrowful  pleasure — a  link  in  the  chain 
of  sacrifices  which  makes  a  parentis  love  so  beau- 
tiful and  holy,  so  like  what  we  can  faintly  trace 
in  thought  as  the  love  of  the  Creator  for  man. 

They  took  the  road  by  Bongiral,  and  they  were 
about  a  mile  distant  from  that  place  when  sud- 
denly they  found  themselves  caught  in  a  heavy 
shower.  The  coachman  drove  hastily  for  shelter 
into  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  trees,  which  led  up 
to  a  villa  that  appeimed  totally  uninhabited.  But 
it  was  not  so ;  for  the  porte  cochere  flew  wide 
open  as  they  drew  up,  and  two  servants  advanc- 
ing, request^  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  house. 

"  But  we  are  intruding  1"  said  M**"  Delisle. 

*'  No,  madame.  Our  master  is  out,  but  had 
he  been  at  home  he  would  insist  as  we  do." 

Edouard  leaped  out,  and  set  the  example  of 
compliance.  The  whole  party  followed  the  serv- 
ants, who  led  the  way  into  a  splendidly-furnished 
suite  of  rooms.  The  style  was  that  of  the  renais- 
tance,  of  the  richest  materials,  while  the  walls 
were  covered  with  genuine  paintings  by  the  first 
roasters.  The  servants  then  left  them,  and  they 
were  heard  next  minute  assisting  to  take  the 
horses  from  the  carriage.  The  rain  fell  heavily 
all  the  time. 

"  Upon  my  word  we  are  veiy  fortunate,"  said 
M*^  Delisle:  *'in  ten  minutes  we  should  have 
been  soaked  through.  The  master  of  the  house 
must  be  some  very  noble-minded  man ;  no  ordi- 
nary person  would  have  such  polite  and  attentive 
servants." 

"Some  eccentric  foreigner,"  said  Edouard: 
"  all  his  servants  are  men ;  I  don't  see  the  sign 
of  a  petticoat  any  where." 

"  Some  woman-hater,  perhaps,"  said  Geraldme, 
laughing,  as  she  took  from  the  table  before  her  a 
celebrated  satire  against  the  sex. 

"  All  the  more  polite  of  him,"  said  M"*  Delisle, 
while  looking  with  absolute  horror  at  a  book  which 
•he  knew  spoke  irreverently  of  marriage. 

**  If  you  will  pass  this  way,"  said  a  servant 
entering,  "  we  shall  have  the  honor  to  offer  you 
breakfast.  The  rain  has  set  in  for  some  hours, 
and  your  servants  spoke  of  your  wishing  to  break- 
fast at  St.  Germain.  But  you  will  not  be  able  to 
wait  so  long  " 

The  whole  party  looked  unfeignedly  surprised ; 
but  there  was  no  resisting  a  servant  who  spoke 
so  politely,  and  who  threw  open  a  door  whence 
they  discovered  a  table  magnificently  laid  out. 
Several  servants  were  ready  to  wait. 

''  Mafoi  /"  cried  Edouaidi  "  there  is  no  react- 


ing such  temptation.  YoU  seem  to  know  your 
master's  character,  and  we  take  your  word  for  it 
that  he  would  make  us  welcome." 

With  these  words  he  gave  Geraldine  h^  arm, 
and  led  the  way,  setting  the  example  also  of  at- 
tacking the  delicate  viands  offered  to  them  so 
unexpectedly.  All  breakfasted  with  appetite  after 
their  ride,  and  then  returned  to  the  room  they  had 
first  occupied.  The  shower  was  over,  and  the 
warm  sun  was  quickly  clearing  away  all  sign  of 
the  rain. 

**  WTiat  a  beautiful  house  and  grounds  your 
master  has  here !"  exclaimed  Edouard :  "the  ga^ 
den  appears  to  me  even  better  than  the  house." 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  said  the  servant  ad- 
dressed. 

"Can  we  go  over  iti"  continued  the  young 
man. 

"  Certainly,  monsieur :  I  was  about  to  offer  to 
show  it  you. 

"  I  shall  remain  here,"  said  Geraldine ;  "  my 
shoes  are  very  thin ;  besides  I  wish  to  have  an- 
other look  at  the  pictured." 

Edouard  demurred,  but  the  young  giri  bade 
him  go  at  once ;  and,  like  an  obedient  lover,  he 
took  the  mamma's  arm,  and  went  into  the  garden. 

The  instant  aH  were  gone  Geraldine  rose  from 
her  chair  and  tottered  across  the  room.  She  was 
pale,  and  looked  cautiously  round,  as  if  about  to 
do  some  guilty  act.  Presently  she  stood  before 
a  curtain  which  had  been  hastily  drawn  before  a 
kind  of  niche  in  the  wall,  or  raUier  before  a  por- 
tion of  the  room.  But  it  had  been  done  very 
quickly,  and  through  two  apartures  you  could  see 
stidned  glass,  and  on  a  small  table  something  under 
a  glass-case.  Geraldine  could  not  restrain  her- 
self She  pulled  away  the  curtain,  and  there, 
under  a  large  glass  on  a  velvet  cushion,  lay  the 
rose  which  had  been  out  from  her  head-dress  on 
the  night  she  had  accepted  the  hand  of  her  cousin. 
Near  it  was  a  pencil-sketch  of  herself. 

"My  God!"  she  cried,  passionately,  "he  did 
love  me  then :  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  Wicked 
pride,  to  what  will  you  lead  me  1" 

"  My  Geraldine,"  exclaimed  Alfred,  who  rose 
from  a  chair  where  he  had  been  seated  in  a  daik 
comer,  "  pardon  me !  But  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.  To  see,  to  hear  you  once  more,  for 
the  last  time,  was  my  only  wish.  Do  you  forgive 
met" 

"  Do  you  forgive  me  ?"  said  Geraldine,  hanging 
down  her  head,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  soft,  sweet 
voice,  that  had  never  been  hers  before. 

"My  God! — whati"  exclaimed  Alfred,  who, 
pale  and  trembling,  stood  by  her  side. 

"  You  will  not  force  me  to  say,  Alfred,"  she 
continued  in  a  beseeching  tone. 

"  Do  I  understand  aright  t  O  forgive  me, 
Geraldine,  if  I  say  too  much ;  but  is  it  possible 
that  you  do  not  hate  met" 

"  Hate  you,  Alfred !  How  can  I  hate  one  so 
generous  and  good  1  If  you  think  me  not  bold 
to  say  it,  I  Will  say  I  love  you.  After  behaving 
as  I  did,  that  confession  will  be  my  punishment." 

"  My  Geraldine !  then  why  did  you  refuse  me  1" 
cried  Alfired,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  delight.    . 
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*'  Because  you  did  not  seem  to  love  me ;  be- 
cause you  only  in  my  eyes  sought  to  marry  me 
because  others  did.'* 

*'  Geraldine,  I  seemed  cold  because  I  loved  you 
vfilh.  all  my  heart  and  soul.  But  I  was  a  known 
satirist  on  marriage,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  let 
the  world  see  my  deep  afiection.  I  wanted  them 
to  think  that  I  married  merely  because  it  was  a 
triumph  to  carry  off  the  reigning  belle." 

*'  You  deceived  me  and  all  the  world  together," 
replied  Geraldine  ;  "  but  to  own  the  truth,  after 
you  were  gone  and  took  my  rose  with  you,  I 
guessed  the  truth." 

"  The  rose !  but  did  you  know — * 

"  I  guessed — " 

**  My  God  !"  cried  Edouard,  returning  alone  to 
fetch  Geraldine,  to  whom  he  wanted  to  show  the 
garden,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  1" 

*'  My  good  cousin,"  said  6eraldine,  advancing 
toward  him,  and  taking  both  his  hands,  "  come 
here ;  you  trill  forgive  Geraldine,  won't  you  1  I 
have  been  very  wicked.  Do  excuse  your  cousin, 
will  you  not  1  but  I  was  only  going  to  marry  you 
because  I  thought  Alfred  did  not  love  me."      ) 

^*  Hein  /"  cried  Edouard,  quite  bewildered. 

**  Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  continued  Geral- 
dine, gravely :  *'  I  should  have  been  a  very  good 
wife,  and  have  loved  you  very  much  had  I  mar- 
ried you." 

**0h,  then,  you  do  not  mean  to  marry  me 
nowl"  said  Edouard,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sad- 
ness. 

"  What  am  I  to  do !"  cried  Geraldine.  "  See, 
my  dear  cousin,  how  he  loved  me !  How  can  I 
marry  you  when  my  heart  is  given  to  another?* 

"  You  were  going  to  do  so,  but  for  a  shower 
of  rain,"  said  Edouard,  with  a  vain  attempt  at 
gravity.  "  But  take  her,  M.  Alfred :  I  think  after 
all  I'm  lucky  to  have  escaped  her !  I  don't  for- 
give you  a  bit,  because  it's  hard  to  find  out  that 
when  at  last  one  thinks  one*s  self  loved,  the  lady 
was  only  pretending.*' 

**  You  do  forgive  me !"  exclaimed  Geraldine, 
shaking  her  head,  and  putting  his  hand  into  that 
of  Alfred,  who  shook  it  warmly. 

**  Yes,  yes ! — of  course  you're  pleased !  But  I 
must  marry  now.  I  shall  ask  Helene  at  Bordeaux 
to  have  me,  as  nobody  there  will  know  any  thing 
about  my  present  mishap." 

At  this  moment  M.  and  M°*"  Delisle  returned ; 
their  astonishment  was  of  course  very  great. 
Edouard  gravely  introduced  the  young  couple. 

^'  You  see,  madame,**  he  said,  "  that  while  you 
were  walking  round  the  garden,  I  have  managed 
to  lose  my  wife,  and  you  to  find  a  son-in-law." 

'*  But,  my  Geraldine,"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
*'  are  you  not  behaving  very  badly  to  Edouard  1" 

"  Not  at  all !"  said  the  young  man :  *'  I  could 
not  think  of  marrying  her.  Look  at  her !  Five 
minutes  with  Alfred  has  done  her  more  good  than 
all  her  excursions  in  search  of  roses  I" 

"  Mischievous  man  to  betray  me !"  said  Geral- 
dine in  her  turn,  .warmly  shaking  his  hand. 

'♦  But  what  will  the  world  say  1"  exclaimed  M. 
Delisle. 

"I  will  tell  the  truth,"  said  Alfred;  and  in  a 


few  words  he  explained  the  cause  of  the  refusal 
of  Geraldine  to  have  him. 

It  was  now  settled  that  the  day  should  be  spent 
at  the  villa ;  that  in  the  evening  they  should  re- 
turn to  Paris,  without  the  count,  who  was  to 
present  himself  only  next  day.  He  agreed  to 
own  frankly  to  all  his  friends  the  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  aftection,  while  Edouard  good-na- 
turedly volunteered  to  tell  every  one  that  he  had 
been  turned  off — a  promise  which  he  gravely 
kept,  relating  his  discomfiture  in  a  way  that  drew 
tears  of  laughter  from  all  his  hearers. 

And  Geraldine  and  Alfired  were  married,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  world.  They  were  both  cured  of 
their  former  errors,  and  I  know  no  instance  of  a 
happier  marriage  than  that  of  M.  and  M"*  dc 
Rougement.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  is  remarked  for  the  liberality 
of  his  opinions— -being  one  of  the  many  ex-legit- 
imists who  have  gone  over  to  the  moderate  re- 
publican party.  Edouard  married  his  country 
cousin.  Both  young  couples  have  children,  and 
both  are  happy :  the  only  revenge  the  young  man 
having  taken  is  to  persevere  on  all  occasions, 
even  before  his  own  wife,  in  calling  Geraldine 
"  The  Stolen  Rose." 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

THOMAS  MOORE,  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts 
and  large  acquirements,  if  not  an  inspired 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  1780,  in 
Augier-street,  Dublin,  where  his  father  carried 
on  a  respectable  business  as  a  grocer  and  spirit- 
dealer.  Both  his  parents  were  strict  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he,  of  course,  wcui  educated  in 
the  same  faith ;  at  that  time  under  the  ban  not 
only  of  penal  statutes,  but  of  influential  opinion 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Thus  hum- 
ble and  unpromising  were  the  birth  and  early 
prospects  of  an  author  who— thanks  to  the  pos- 
session of  great  popular  talent,  very  industrious- 
ly cultivated  and  exercised,  together  with  con- 
siderable tact  and  prudence,  and  pleasing  social 
accomplishments — won  for  himself  not  only  the 
general  feme  which  ordinarily  attends  the  sno- 
cessful  display  of  genius,  but  the  especial  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  his  countrymen  and  fel- 
low-religionists, and  the  smiles  and  patronage 
of  a  large  and  powerful  section  of  the  Engliidi 
aiktocracy,  at  whose  tables  and  in  whose  draw- 
ing-rooms his  sparkling  wit  and  melodious  pa- 
triotism rendered  him  an  ever-welcome  guest. 
Few  men,  indeed,  have  passed  more  pleasantly 
through  the  world  than  Thomas  Moore.  His 
day  of  life  was  one  continual  sunshine,  just  suf- 
ficiently tempered  and  shaded  by  passing  clouds 
— "  mere  crumpling  of  the  rose-leaves" — as  to 
soften  and  enhance  its  general  gayety  and  bright- 
ness. With  its  evening  thick  shadows  cam^— > 
the  crushing  loss  of  children — and  the  gray- 
haired  poet,  pressed  by  his  heavy  grief,  has 
turned  in  his  latter  years  from  the  gay  vanities 
of  brilliant  society,  and  sought  peace  and  conso- 
lation in  seclusion,  and  the  zealous  observance 
of  the  precepts  and  discipline  of  the  church  to 
which  he  is,  not  only  from  eariy  training  and 


•SBociation,  but  by  temperament  and  turn  of 
mind,  devotedly  attached. 

As  a  child,  Moore  was,  we  are  told,  remarka- 
ble for  personal  beauty,  and  might  have  sat,  says 
a  writer  not  over-friendly  to  him,  '*  as  Cupid  for 
a  picture.^'  This  early  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  him  in  1826,  says : 
"  He  is  a  little,  very  little  man — less,  I  think, 
than  Lewis,  whom  he  resembles  :  his  counte- 
nance is  plain,  but  very  animated  when  speak- 
ing or  singing."  The  lowness  of  his  stature  was 
a  sore  6ul>ject  with  Moore — almost  as  much,  and 
as  absurdly  so,  as  the  malformation  of  his  foot 
was  with  Lord  Byron.  I^igh  Hunt,  in  a  work 
published  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago, 
gives  the  following  detailed  portrait  of  the  Irish 
poet :  **^  His  forehead  is  bony  and  full  of  charac- 
ter, with  bumps  of  wit  large  and  radiant  enough 
to  transport  a  phrenologist ;  his  eyes  are  as  dark 
and  fine  as  you  would  wish  to  see  under  a  set  of 
vine-leaves ;  his  mouth,  generous  and  good-hu- 
mored, with  dimples ;  *  his  nose,  sensual  and 
prominent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reverse  of 
Itquiline :  there  is  a  very  peculiar  characteristic 
in  it — as  if  it  were  looking  forward  to  and  scent- 
ing a  feast  or  an  orchard.*  The  face,  upon  the 
whole,  is  Irish,  not  unruffled  by  care  and  pas- 
sion, but  festivity  is  the  predominant  expres- 
•ion."  In  Mr.  Hunt's  autobiography,  not  long 
since  published,  this  portrait  is  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  we  have  inclosed 
within  single  inverted  commas — struck  out  pos- 
sibly from  a  lately-awakened  sense  of  their  in- 
justice ;  and  it  is  added  that  "his  (Moore's)  man- 
ner was  as  bright  as  his  talk  was  full  of  the  wish 
to  please  and  be  pleased."  To  these  testimoni- 
als as  to  the  personal  appearance  and  manners 
of  Thomas  Moore,  we  can  only  add  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Atkinson,  one  of  the  poet's  most  intimate 
and  attached  friends.  This  gentleman,  when 
speaking  to  an  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  the 
"Melodies,"  said  that  to  him  "Moore  always 
seemed  an  infbjit  sporting  on  the  bosom  of  Ve- 
iHis."  This  somewhat  perplexing  idea  of  the 
mature  author  of  the  songs  under  discussion  was 
no  doubt  suggested  by  the  speaker's  recollec- 
tions of  his  friend's  childhood. 

Whatever  the  personal  graces  or  defects  of 
Mr.  Moore,  it  is  quite  certain,  at  all  events,  that 
he  early  exhibited  considerable  mental  power 
and  imitative  faculty.  He  was  placed  when  veiy 
young  with  Mr.  Samuel  ^VTiyte,  who  kept  a  re- 
spectable school  in  Graflon-street,  Dublin.  Tliis 
was  the  Mr.  "NMiyte  who  attempted  to  educate 
Richard  Brinsloy  Sheridan,  and  pronounced  him 
to  be  "  an  incorrigible  dunce ;"  a  verdict  in  which 
at  the  time  the  mother  of  the  future  author  of 
the  "  School  for  Scandal"  fully  concurred.  Mr. 
Whjrte,  it  seems,  delighted  in  private  theatricals, 
and  his  labors  in  this  mode  of  diflbsing  enter- 
taining knowledge  were,  it  appears,  a  good  deal 
patronized  by  the  Dublin  aristocracy.  Master 
Moore  was  his  **  show-actor,"  and  played  fre- 
qnently  at  I^ady  Borrowes's  private  theatre.  On 
one  occasion  the  printed  biUs  announced  "An 
EpUogue— il  Squ€€ze  41  St.  PiMts,  by  Master 


Moore,"  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  very 
successful.  These  theatricals  were  attended  by 
several  members  of  the  ducal  family  of  Leinster, 
the  Latouches  of  Dublin,  with  many  other  Irish 
notabilities ;  and  it  was  probably  here  that  Moore 
contracted  the  taste  for  aristocratic  society  which 
afterward  became  a  passion  with  him. 

The  obstinate  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from 
the  common  rights  of  citizenship  naturally  ex- 
cited violent  and  growing  discontent  among  that 
body  of  religionists  ;  and  Thomas  Moore's  pa- 
rents, albeit  prudent,  wary  folk,  were,  like  thou- 
sands of  others  naturally  sensible  and  pacific  peo- 
ple, carried  away  for  a  moment  by  the  tremend- 
ous outburst  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
meteor-blaze  which  suddenly  leaped  forth  and 
dazzled  the  astonished  world,  seemed  a  light 
from  Heaven  to  the  oppressed  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  in  Ireland,  especially,  it  was  hailed 
as  the  dawn  of  a  great  deliverance  by  millions 
whom  an  unwise  legislation  had  alienated  and 
almost  maddened.  Young  Moore,  when  little 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  sat  upon  his  fa- 
ther's knee  at  a  great  banquet  in  Dublin,  where 
the  toast — "  May  the  breezes  from  France  fan 
our  Irish  oak  into  verdure !"  was  received  with 
a  frantic  vehemence  which,  child  as  he  was,  left 
an  impression  upon  him  that  did  not  pass  away 
with  many  years.  The  Day-star  of  Liberty,  as 
it  was  termed,  which  arose  in  France,  set  in 
blood  and  tempest ;  but  the  government,  alfumed 
at  the  ominous  aspect  of  the  times,  relaxed  (1793) 
the  penal  laws,  and  Catholics,  for  the  first  time, 
were  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity :  eligible — that  is,  to  partake  of  the  in- 
struction conferred  at  the  national  seat  of  learn- 
ing, but  not  for  its  honors  or  rewards.  These 
were  still  jealously  reserved  for  the  dominant 
caste.  Young  Moore  was  immediately  entered 
of  Trinity  College ;  and  although  he  succeeded 
by  his  assiduity  and  ability  in  extorting  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  authorities  that  he  had 
earned  a  classical  degree,  he  was,  for  religion's 
sake,  as  a  matter  of  course,  denied  it.  Some 
English  verses,  however,  which  he  presented  at 
one  of  the  quarterly  examinations  in  Ueu  of  the 
usual  Latin  metre,  were  extolled ;  and  he  re- 
ceived a  well-bound  copy  of  the  "  Travels  of 
Anarchasis"  as  a  reward.  The  young  student's 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
was  also  acknowledged,  though  not  oflScially. 

For  several  previous  years  the  thunder-cloud 
which  burst  so  fatally  in  1798,  had  been  slowly 
gathering  in  Ireland.  Moore  sympathized  with 
the  object,  if  not  with  the  mode  of  operation  con- 
templated by  the  opponents  of  English  rule  in 
that  country  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  only 
saved  from  serious  if  not  fatal  implication  in  the 
rebellion  by  the  wise  admonitions  of  his  excellent 
mother,  aided  by  his  own  instinctive  aversion  to 
the  committal  of  any  act  which  might  compro- 
mise his  present  and  future  position,  by  placing 
him  among  extreme  men  in  the  front  and  forlorn 
hope  of  the  battle,  instead  of  amid  the  wiser  re- 
spectabilities of  liberalism,  from  whose  ranks  a 
man  of  wit  and  genhts  may,  he  knew,  shoot  bis 
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diamond-tipt  arrows  at  the  enemy  not  only  with- 
oat  danger,  but  with  almost  certain  fame  and 
profit  to  himself  Moore  was  intimate  with  the 
two  Emmets,  and  an  active  member  of  a  debat- 
ing-clab,  in  which  the  eldest,  the  unfortunate 
Robert,  endeavored  to  mature  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers against  the  time  when  his  dream  of  political 
regeneration  should  be  realized.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1797,  the,  at  the  time,  celebra- 
ted newspaper  called  '*  The  Press,*^  was  started 
by  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  Emmets,  and  other 
(jiiefk  of  the  United  Irishmen.  It  was  published 
twice  a  week,  and  although,  Mr.  Moore  says, 
not  distinguished  at  all  for  talent,  had  a  large 
circulation  among  the  excited  masses.  Moore 
first  contributed  a  poetical  effusion — anonynAous- 
ly  of  course — and  soon  growing  bolder  with  im- 
punity, contributed  a  fiery  letter,  which  had  the 
questionable  honor  of  being  afterward  quoted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  minister  as  one 
of  his  prooft  that  severe  represmve  measures 
were  required  to  put  down  the  dangerous  spirit 
maaifested  in  Ireland.  On  the  evening  this  let- 
ter appeared,  young  Moore  read  it  after  supper 
to  the  assembled  family — ^his  heart  beating  vio- 
lently all  the  while  lest  the  sentiments  it  con- 
tained, and  the  style  in  which  they  were  express- 
ed, should  reveal  the  eloquent  author.  His  fears 
were  groundless;  no  one  suspected  him;  and 
the  only  remark  elicited  by  the  violent  letter  was 
a  quiet  one  from  his  sister — "  that  it  was  rather 
strong !"  Next  day  his  mother,  through  the  in- 
discretion of  a  person  connected  with  the  news- 
paper, discovered  his  secret,  and  commanded  him, 
as  he  valued  her  Messing,  to  disconnect  himself 
at  once  from  so  dangerous  a  pursuit  and  oora- 
panionship.  The  young  man  obeyed,  and  the 
storm  of  1798  passed  over  harmlessly  for  him. 
Moore  was  once  slightly  questioned  upon  the 
subject  of  the  apprehended  conspiracy  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Clare,  who  insisted  upon  compelling 
a  disclosure,  upon  oath,  of  any  knowledge  the 
students  of  the  university  might  possess  of  ihe 
persons  and  plans  of  the  plotters.  Moore  at  first 
declined  being  sworn,  alleging  in  excuse  that  he 
had  never  taken  an  oath,  and  although  perfectly 
unconscious  himself  of  offense  against  ^  the  gov- 
ernment, that  he  might  imwittingly  compromise 
others.  This  odd  excuse  Lord  Clare,  after  con- 
sulting with  Duigenan,  famous  fpr  his  anti-papist 
polemics,  declined  to  receive,  and  Moore  was 
sworn.  Three  or  four  questions  were  asked  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  government  by  violence;  and  these  briefly 
answered,  the  matter  ended.  This  is  Mr.  Moore's 
own  version  of  a  scene  which  has  been  rendered 
in  various  amusing  and  exaggerated  forms. 

The  precocity  of  Moore's  rtijrming  genins  had 
been  also  exemplified  by  a  sonnet,  written  when 
he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  inserted 
in  a  Dublin  magazine  called  "  The  Anthologia." 
Two  or  three  years  later  he  annposed  a  Masque, 
which  was  performed  by  himself,  his  elder  sister, 
and  some  young  friends,  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  over  the  shop  in  Augier^^treet,  a  firiend,  af- 
terward a  celebrated  musician,  enacting  oichea- 


tra  on  the  piaVio-forto.  One  of  the  songs  of  the 
masque  was  written  to  the  air  of  Haydn's  Spirit 
Song,  and  obtmned  great  applause.  Master 
Moore  belonged,  moreover,  to  a  band  of  gay 
spirits  who  occasionally  amused  themselves  by 
a  visit  to  Dalkey,  a  small  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  electing  one  Stephen  Armitage,  a  re- 
spectable pawnbroker,  and  "  very  agreeable  sing- 
er," King  of  that  Ilk.  On  one  of  these  corona- 
tion days  King  Stephen  conferred  the  honor  of 
knighthood  upon  Incledon,  with  the  title  of  Sir 
Charles  Melody ;  and  he  created  Miss  Battier,  a 
rhyming  lady,  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Laurel,  and 
His  Majesty's  Poetess-Laureate.  The  working 
laureate  was,  however,  Master  Moore,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  first  tried  his  hand  at  political  squib- 
bing,  by  launching  some  not  very  brilliant  sar- 
casms- against  governments  in  general.  Lord 
Clare,  we  are  told,  was  half  alarmed  at  this  Dal- 
key court  and  its  poets,  and  insisted  upon  an  ex- 
planation from  one  of  the  mock  officials.  This  is, 
however,  we  believe,  a  fable,  though  at  the  time 
a  current  one. 

In  1799,  being  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year, 
Thomas  Moore  arrived  in  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  publishing  his  translation  of  the  Odes  of  An- 
acreon.  He  had  already  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Earl  Moiray  and  that  nobleman  procured  him 
permission  to  dedicate  the  work  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  His  poetical  career  may  now  be  said  to 
have  fairiy  commenced.  It  was  a  long  and  brill- 
iant One,  most  of  his  works  having  riipidly  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  been,  perhaps, 
more  extensively  read  than  those  of  any  contem- 
porary author,  adways  excepting  the  romances  of 
Soott.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Moore  owed  much  of  this  popularity  and  success 
to  the  accident  of  his  position,  and  the  favoring 
circumstances  of  the  %mxe^  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  enfafU  gate  of  high  and  influential  circles, 
as  well  as'  the  melodious  expositor  and  poet- 
champion  of  the  wrongs  of  a  nation  to  whose 
glorious  musio  he  has,  happily  for  himself,  mar- 
ried much  of  his  sweetest  verse,  he  dwelt  in  a 
peculiar  and  irradiating  atmosphere,  which  great- 
ly enhanced  his  real  magnitude  and  brightness. 
Even  now,  when  the  deceptive  medium  has  lost 
its  influence,  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  may 
seem  ungracious,  to  assign  his  true  place  in  the 
splendid  galaxy  of  British  poets  to  a  writer  who 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  delight  of  the 
reading  and  musical  population  of  these  kingw 
doms. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon  obtained  much  present 
popularity  at  a  time  when  the  moralities  of  re- 
spectable literature  were  not  so  strictly  enforced 
by  pubUc  opinion  as  in  the  present  day.  Many 
of  them  are  paraphrases  rather  than  translations, 
containing,  as  Dr.  Laurence,  Burke's  friend,  re- 
marked at  the  time,  *'  pretty  turns  not  to  be  found 
in  Anacreon." 

**  Thomas  Little's  Poems,  Songs,"  &c.,  given 
to  the  world  by  Mr.  Moore  in  1801,  are  a  collec- 
tion of  poeorile  rhapsodies  still  more  objectionable 
than  the  Anacreontic  Odes ;  and  the  only  excuse 
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for  them  was  the  extreme  youth  of  the  writer. 
Byron  thus  alluded  to  the  hook  in  his  once  flunous 
satire : 

"  Tis  Little,  yoong  Catullas  of  his  day, 
As  sweet  but  as  immoral  in  his  lay." 

Many  years  afterward  his  lordship,  in  a  letter  to 
Moore  (1820),  reverted,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earn- 
est, to  the  work  in  these  words,  "  I  believe  all 
the  mischief  I  have  ever  done  or  sung  has  been 
owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours."  The 
most  objectionable  of  these  songs  have  been 
omitted  from  the  recent  editions  of  Moore^s 
works,  and  we  believe  no  one  has  more  deplored 
their  original  publication  than  the  author  himself 

In  1803,  thanks  to  his  verses  and  Lord  Moira*s 
patronage,  Moore  obtained  a  place  under  the  gov- 
ernment— that  of  Registrar  to  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty at  Bermuda.  Moore  sailed  in  the  Phctnix 
frigate,  and  took  formal  possession  of  his  post ; 
but  he  soon  wearied  of  the  social  monotony  of 
the  *'  still  vexed  Bermoothes,"  hastily  appointed 
a  deputy  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office 
for  a  share  of  the  income,  and  betook  himself  to 
America.  He  was  as  much  out  of  his  proper 
element  there  as  in  Bermuda.  The  ruggfe<f 
republicanism  of  the  States  disgusted  him,  and 
after  a  brief  glance  at  Canada  he  returned  to  En- 
gland, having  been  absent  about  fifteen  months. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  favored  the  world  with 
his  impressions  of  Bermuda,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada.  His  sketches  of  Bermudan  scenery 
have  been  pronounced  by  Captain  Basil  Hall  and 
others  to  be  extremely  accurate  and  vivid.  On 
the  truthfulness  of  his  American  social  and  po- 
litical pictures  and  prophecies,  Time — a  much 
higher  authority — has  unmistakably  delivered 
judgment.  While  in  Canada,  Mr.  Moore  com- 
posed the  popular  "  Boat-song,"  the  words  and  air 
of  which  were,  he  says,  inspired  by  the  scenery 
and  circumstances  which  the  verses  portray,  and 
by  the  measured  chant  of  the  Canadian  rowers. 
Captain  Hall  also  testifies  to  the  fidelity  of  this 
descriptive  song. 

The  republication  in  1806  of  Juvenile  Songs, 
Odes,  <&c.,  elicited  4  fierce  and  contemptuous  de- 
nunciation of  them  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  this  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between  the 
editor  of  that  publication,  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey, 
and  Mr.  Moore.  They  met  at  Chalk  Farm,  near 
Hampstead ;  but  the  progress  of  the  duel  was 
interrupted  by  police  officers,  who,  on  examining 
the  pistols  of  the  baffled  combatants,  found  that 
they  had  been  charged  with  powder  only.  This 
was  probably  a  sensible  device — it  was  not  at  all 
an  uncommon  one— on  the  part  of  the  seconds 
to  prevent  mischief;  or,  it  might  have  been,  as  is 
usually  believed,  that  the  bullets  dropped  out  of 
one  or  both  of  the  pistols  by  the  jolting  of  the 
carriages  in  which  the  combatants  reached  the 
field  of  expected  battle ;  but  of  course  the  dis- 
covery created  a  great  laugh  at  the  time.  Moore 
indignantly  denied  through  the  newspapers  that 
he  was  cognizant  of  the  innocent  state  of  Mr. 
Jcffrey*s  pistol — an  assertion  there  can  not  be 
the  slightest  reason  for  doubting.  This  droll  in- 
cident led  to  his  subsequent  acquaintance  with 


Lord  Byron,  who,  unmindful  or  regardless  of  Mr. 
Moore^s  denial  of  the  "  calumny,"  repeated  it  with 
variations  in  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers," chiefly  with  a  view  to  annoy  Mr.  Jeffrey. 
Moore  was  again  indignant,  and  demanded  an 
apology  or  satisfaction.  His  letter  did  not,  how- 
ever,  reach  the  noble  lord  till  many  months  after* 
ward,  when  explanations  ensued,  and  the  affair 
terminated  by  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
where  the  four  poets,  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore, 
and  Rogers,  met  each  other  for  the  first  time. 

The  intimacy  thus  commenced,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  biography  of  Byron,  ripened  into 
a  lasting  friendship  on  the  part  of  Moore.  This 
feeling  was  but  faintly  reciprocated  by  Byron. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  statement, 
made  in  one  of  his  latest  letters,  the  noble  poet 
was  almost  incapable  of  friendship,  *'  never  hav- 
ing," he  says,  "  except  toward  Lord  Clare,  whom 
he  had  known  from  infancy,  and  perhaps  little 
Moore,"  experienced  any  such  emotion.  "  Lit- 
tle Tommy  dearly  loves  a  lord,"  was  Byron's 
sneering  expression  more  than  once ;  and  per- 
haps he  believed  Moore*s  loudly-expressed  regard 
for  himself  to  be  chiefly  based  on  that  predilection. 

Moore  had  before  this  married  a  Miss  Dyke, 
who  is  described  as  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
amiability,  and  moreover  distinguished  for  con- 
siderable decision  of  character  and  strong  common 
sense — qualities  which  more  than  once  proved  of 
essential  service  to  her  husband.  They  had  sev- 
eral children,  the  loss  of  whom,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  has  darkened  and  embittered  the  close  of 
the  poet*s  days. 

In  18 1 1,  Moore  made  a  first  and  last  appearance 
before  the  world  as  a  dramatist,  by  the  production 
at  the  Lyceum  theatre  of  an  operatic  piece  called 
"An  M.P. ;  or.  The  Blue  Stocking."  It  was 
emphatically  damned,  notwithstanding  two  or 
three  pleasing  songs,  which  somewhat  redeemed 
its  dull  and  vapid  impertinence.  The  very  pret- 
ty song  of  **  Young  Love  lived  once  in  an  humble 
shed,"  occurs  in  this  piece.  Moore's  acquaintance 
with  Leigh  Hunt  dates  from  the  acting  of  the 
'*  Blue  Stocking."  Mr.  Hont  was  at  the  thne 
editor  of  the  "  Examiner**  newspaper,  in  which 
he  had  just  before  paid  some  compliments  to 
Moore's  poetry ;  and  the  nervoos  dramatist,  nat- 
urally anxious  to  propitiate  a  critic  whose  opinion 
was  esteemed  oracular  in  certain  circles,  wrote 
him  a  rather  fubome  letter,  in  which  he  set  forth,; 
as  an  ai2  misericordiam  plea  for  lenient  judgment,: 
that  he  had  rashly  been  induced  to  promise  Ar- 
nold a  piece  for  his  theatre,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  attenuation  to  which  the  purses  of  poets 
are  proverbially  liable.  The  "  M.P."  was,  as  we 
have  said,  condemned,  and  Esop's  disappointed 
fox  received  another  illustration.  "  Writing,  bkd 
jokes,"  quoth  Mr.  Moore,  "  for  the  Lycetoi  to 
make  the  galleries  laugh  is  in  itself  sufiicientiy 
degrading ;  but  to  try  to  make  them  laugh,  and 
fail  to  do  so,  is  indeed  deplorable."  In  sooth,  to 
make  "  galleries"  either  laugh  or  weep  was  never 
Mr.  Moore's  aim  or  vocation.  His-  eye  was  ever 
fixed  upon  the  gay  company  of  the  "boxes," 
occasionally  only  glancing  apprehensively  aside 
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from  itfl  flattering  homage  to  scaa  the  faces  of 
the  sour  critics  of  the  pit.  And  yet  to  make  the 
galleries  of  the  theatre  and  the  world  laugh  has 
tasked  and  evidenced  wit  and  humor,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  gayest  sallies,  the  most 
sparkling  of  Mr.  Moore's  fancies,  are  vapidity 
itself  The  mortified  dramatist  gave  up  play- 
writing  forever,  or,  as  he  contemptuously  ex- 
press^ it,  "made  a  hearty  ahjuration  of  the 
stage  and  all  its  heresies  of  pun,  equivoque,  and 
clap-trap."  He  was  wise  in  doing  so.  The  dis- 
cretion evinced  hy  the  hasty  retreat  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  rashness  of  the  venture. 

The  intimacy  of  Thomas  Moore  and  Leigh 
Hunt  continued  for  some  years.  Moore,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Bjrron,  dined  once  or  twice  with 
Hunt  in  prison  during  his  confinement  for  a  pre- 
tended libel  upon  the  regent.  A  pertinent  anec- 
dote, throwing  some  light  on  Byron's  sneer  re- 
specting Moore's  love  of  lords,  is  told  of  one  of 
these  visits.  The  three  friends,  Byron,  Moore, 
and  Hunt,  were  walking  before  dinner  in  the 
prison  garden,  when  a  shower  of  rain  came  on, 
and  Moore  ran  into  the  house,  and  up-stairs, 
leaving  his  companions  to  follow  as  they  best 
might.  Consciousness  of  the  discourtesy  of  such 
behavior  toward  his  noble  companion  quickly 
flashed  upon  him,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
confusion.  Mr.  Hunt  tried  to  console  him.  "  I 
quite  forgot  at  the  moment,"  said  Moore,  "whom 
I  was  walking  with ';  but  I  was  forced  to  remem- 
ber it  by  his  not  coming  up.  I  could  not  in  de- 
cency go  on,  and  to  return  was  awkward."  This 
anxiety — on  account  of  Byron's  lameness — Mr. 
Hunt  remarks,  appeared  to  him  very  amiable. 

This  friendship  came  to  an  abrupt  and  un- 
pleasant close.  Lord  Byron  agreed  with  Hunt 
and  Shelley  to  start  a  new  periodical,  to  be  called 
"  The  Liberal,"  the  profits  of  which  were  to  go 
to  Leigh  Hunt.  Byron's  parody  on  Southey's 
"Vision  of  Judgment"  appeared  in  it,  and  ulti- 
mately William  Hazlitt  becamp  a  contributor. 
Moore  immediately  became  alarmed  for  his  noble 
friend's  character,  which  he  thought  would  be 
compromised  by  his  connection  with  Hunt  and 
Hazlitt,  and  wrote  to  entreat  him  to  withdraw 
himself  from  a  work  which  had  "  a  taint  in  it," 
and  from  association  with  men  upon  whom  society 
"had  set  a  mark."  His  prayer  was  complied 
with,  and  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  were 
very  angry,  as  well  they  might  be.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  crimination  and  recrimination 
between  the  parties  on  the  subject,  not  at  all 
worth  reproducing.  The  truth  is  that  both  Hunt 
and  Hazlitt,  but  especially  the  latter,  were  at  the 
time  under  the  ban  of  influential  society  and  a 
then  powerful  Tory  press ;  and  Moore,  with  his 
usual  prudence,  declining  to  be  mad-dog'd  in 
their  company  and  for  their  sakes,  deliberately 
cut  two  such  extreme  Radicals,  and  induced  his 
noble  friend  to  do  likewise.  How  could  a  pru- 
dent man  who  had  given  hostages  to  fortune, 
which  Moore  by  this  time  had,  in  a  wife  and 
children,  act  otherwise  1 

Moore  had  long  cherished  a  hope  of  allying 
his  poetry  with  the  expressive  music  of  Ireland ; 


of  giving  appropriate  vocal  utterance  to  the  strains 
which  had  broken  fitfully  from  out  the  tumults 
and  tramplings  of  centuries  of  unblest  rule.  A 
noble  task!  in  which  even  partial  success  de- 
mands great  powers  and  deserves  high  praise. 
The  execution  of  the  long-meditated  design  now 
commenced;  and  the  "Melodies,"  as  they  ap- 
peared, obtained  immense  and  well-deserved  pop- 
ularity. It  is  upon  these  his  fame,  as  a  poet, 
will  mainly  rest ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  exhibit  great  felicity  of  expression, 
and  much  graceful  tenderness  of  thought  and 
feeling,  frequently  relieved  by  flashes  of  gay  and 
genial  wit  and  humor.  No  one  could  be  more 
keenly  aware,  or  could  more  gracefully  acknowl- 
edge than  Moore  the  great  help  to  a  poet's  pres- 
ent reputation  of  connecting  his  verse  with  nation- 
al or  local  associations. 

In  1812  Moore  determined  on  writing  an  East- 
em  tale  in  verse ;  and  his  friend  Mr.  Perry  of 
the  "Chronicle"  accompanied  him  to  Messrs.- 
Longman,  the  publishers,  to  arrange  for  the  sale 
of  a  work  of  which  the  proposed  author  had  not 
yet  written  a  lin^  nor  even  settled  the  subject.' 
Mr.  Perry  appears  to  have  been  an  invaluable 
intermediary.  He  proposed  at  once,  as  the  basis 
of  the  negotiation,  that  Moore  should  have  the 
largest  sum  ever  given  for  suclLa  work.  "  That,'* 
observed  the  Messrs.  I^ngman,  "was  three  thou- 
sand guineas."  And  three  thousand  guineaii  it 
was  ultimately  covenanted  the  price  should  be, 
thanks  to  Moore's  reputation,  and  the  business 
abilities  of  his  friend  Perry.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  the  manuscript  should  be  furnished 
at  whatever  time  might  best  suit  the  author's 
convenience,  and  that  Messrs.  Longman  should 
accept  it  for  better  for  worse,  and  have  no  power 
or  right  to  suggest  alterations  or  changes  of  any 
kind.  The  bargain  was  altogether  a  safe  one  on 
Moore's  side,  and  luckily  it  turned  out  equally 
profitable  for  the  publishers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  leisure  and 
quiet  for  the  composition  of  such  a  work,  Moore 
resolved  to  retire  from  the  gayeties  of  Holland 
and  Lansdowne  Houses,  and  other  mansions  of 
his  distinguished  patrons  and  firiends,  to  the  se- 
clusion and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  He  made 
choice  of  Mayfield  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne  in 
Derbyshire,  and  not  far  distant  from  Donnington 
Park,  Lord  Moira's  country-seat,  where  an  ex- 
cellent Ubrary  was  at  his  service.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  when  this  early  and  influ- 
ential friend  of  Moore  went  out  to  India  as  gov- 
ernor-general, he  apologized  for  not  being  able 
to  present  his  poetical  protege  with  any  thing 
worth  his  acceptance  in  that  country.  "  But," 
said  Lord  Moira  (Marquis  of  Hastings),  "  I  can 
perhaps  barter  a  piece  of  India  patronage  against 
something. at  home  that  might  suit  you."  This 
oflfer,  which  would  have  gravely  compromised 
Moore  with  his  Whig  friends,  he  with  some  as- 
perity declined.  The  governor-general  went  to 
India,  and  Moore  retired  to  Derbyshire,  remain- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  his  Bermudan  regis- 
trarship,  placeless.  This  offer  and  refusal  Moore 
communicated  by  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt. 


Mayfield  Cottage,  when  the  poet  and  his  wife 
arrived  to  view  it,  wore  any  thing  but  an  inviting 
aspect.  "  It  was  a  poor  place,"  Moore  wrote, 
"■  little  better  than  a  bam  ;  but  we  at  once  took 
it,  and  set  about  making  it  habitable  and  comfort- 
able." He  now  commenced  the  formidable  task 
of  working  himself  up  into  a  proper  Oriental  state 
of  mind  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  work.  The 
first  part  of  this  process  consisted  in  reading 
every  work  of  authority  that  treated  of  the  tdpog^ 
raphy,  climate,  zoology,  ornithology,  entomology, 
floriculture,  horticulture,  agriculture,  manners, 
customs,  religion,  ceremonies,  and  languages  of 
the  East.  Asiatic  registew,  D'Herbclot,  Jones, 
Tavemier,  Flemming,  and  a  host  of  other  writers 
were  industriously  consulted ;  and  so  perfect  did 
Mr.  Moore  become  in  these  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  that  a  great  Eastern  traveler,  after 
reading  '^  Lalla  Rookh,"  and  being  assured  that 
the  poet  had  never  visited  the  scenes  in  which 
he  placed  his  stories,  remarked  that  if  it  were  so, 
a  man  might  learn  as  much  of  those  countries  by 
reading  books  as  by  riding  on  the  back  of  a 
camel !  This,  however,  was  but  a  ^art  of  the 
requisite  preparation.  **  I  am,"  says  Mr.  Moore, 
"  a  slow,  painstaking  workman,  and  at  once  very 
imaginative  and  very  matter^f-fact ;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  slightest  exterior  inter- 
ruption or  contradiction  to  the  imaginary  state 
of  things  he  was  endeavoring  to  conjure  up  in 
his  brain  threw  all  his  ideas  into  confusion  and 
disarray.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  sur- 
round himself  in  some  way  or  other  with  an 
Eastern  atmosphere.  How  this  could  be  man- 
aged in  the  face  of  the  snows  of  the  Derbyshire 
winters,  during  which  the  four  stories  which 
compose  "  Lalla  Rookh"  were  written,  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  conceive,  and  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  it 
could  not  be  effectually  done,  most  be  ascribed 
the  ill  success  which  beset  the  poet  during  an 
entire  twelvemonth.  Vainly  did  he  string  to- 
gether peris  and  bulbuls,  and  sunny  apples  of 
Totkahar:  the  inspiration  would  not  come.  It 
was  all  "  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble,"  to  no 
purpose.  Each  story,  however  trippingly  it  b©- 
gaB,  soon  flagged,  drooped,  and,  less  fortunate 
than  that  of 

"  The  bear  tnd  flddle, 

Begun  and  broke  offin  the  middle," 

expired  of  collapse  after  a  brief  career  of  a  few 
score  lines  only,  frequently  nothing  like  so  many. 
Some  of  these  fragments  have  since  been  pub- 
lished. One  of  them,  "  The  Peri's  Daughter," 
ran  to  some  length,  and  is  rather  pretty  and 
sparkling. 

This  unmspiring  state  of  things  seemed  in- 
terminable— ^the  three  thousand  guineas  were  as 
far  off  as  ever ;  and  apprehension  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bodily  journey  to  the  East,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  genuine  "atmosphere,"  must  have 
suggested  itself,  when  a  gleam  of  light,  in  the 
idea  of  the  **  Fire- Worshipers,"  broke  in  upon 
the  poet ;  the  multifarious  collection  of  Eastern 
materials  deposited  in  the  chambers  of  his  brain 
arranged  themselves  in  flowing  numbers,  with- 
out encountering  any  further  accident;  and  at 


the  end  of  three  years  "  Lalla  Rookh"  was  ush- 
ered  before  an  admiring  world.  Its  success  was 
immense,  and  the  work  ran  rapidly  through  many 
editions.  ^*  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  the  second 
story,  although  not  so  much  praised  as  the  first 
and  third,  is>  we  fancy,  much  the  most  read  of 
the  four ;  and  from  its  light,  ringing  tone,  it* 
delicate  and  tender  sentiment,  its  graceful  and 
musical  flow,  will  always  be  a  principal  fiivorite 
with  the  admirers  of  Thomas  Moore's  poetry. 

The  bow  so  long  bent  required  relaxation,  and 
in  the  first  flush  of  his  great  success,  while  his 
ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  applauses,  and 
his  nostrils  still  titillating  with  the  incense  which 
the  press  showered  upon  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  pro- 
nounced by  general  consent — *'when  they  do 
agree,  their  unanimity  is  wonderful" — to  be  un- 
rivaled as  a  work  of  melody,  beauty,  and  power, 
Moore  set  out  on  a  continental  tour  with  his 
friend  and  brother-poet  Rogers.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  published  the  **  Fudge  Family" — 
not  a  very  brilliant  performance,  and  which,  with 
the  exception  of  its  political  hits,  is  but  an  imita- 
tion of  "  Les  Anglaises  Pour  Rire."  He  also 
worked  at  the  "  Melodies,"  and  wrote  articles  for 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review.  *»  In  1818  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  incidents  in  his  life  occurred.  A 
public  dinner  was  given  in  his  honor  at  Dublin, 
the  Eari  of  Charlemont  in  the  chair — ^the  poet's 
venerable  father,  Garret  Moore,  being  present  on 
the  chairman's  right  hand,  the  honored  and  de- 
lighted witness  of  the  enthusiastic  welcome. be- 
stowed upon  his  son  by  his  warm-hearted  fellow- 
countrymen  Moore  made  a  graceful,  cleveriy- 
tumed  speech ;  but  he  was  no  orator :  few  literary 
men  ,are.  He  could  not  think  upon  his  legs  ; 
and  you  could  see  by  the  abstraction  of  his  look 
that  be  was  not  speaking,  in  the  popular  sense, 
but  reciting  what  had  previously  been  carefully 
composed  and  committed  to  memory.  Such 
speeches  frequently  read  well,  but  if  long,  they 
are  terri-Me  things  to  sit  and  hear. 

The  following  year  Moore  accomparded  Lord 
John  Russell  on  a  continental  tour,  taking  the 
road  of  the  Simplon  to  Italy.  Lord  John  went 
on  to  Genoa,  and  Moore  directed  his  steps  to- 
ward Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Byron. 
It  was  during  this  visit  the  noble  lord  made 
Moore  a  present  of  his  personal  memoirs,  for 
publication  after  the  writer's  death.  Moore  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  transaction :  "  We 
were  conversing  together  when  Byron  rose  and 
went  out.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  returned  car- 
rying a  white  leatherh  bag.  '  Look  here  !*  he 
said,  holding  it  up,  '  this  would  be  worth  some- 
thing <to  Murray,  though  yon,  I  daresay,  would 
not  give  sixpence  for  it.*  *  What  is  it  V  I  asked, 
*My  life  and  adventures,'  he  answered.  On 
hearing  this  I  raised  my  hands  in  a  gesture. 
*  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  published  during 
my  life,  but  you  may  have  it  if  you  like :  then 
do  whatever  you  please  with  it.'  In  taking  the 
bag,  and  thanking  him  most  warmly,  I  added : 
'  This  will  make  a  nice  legacy  for  my  little  Tom, 
who  shall  astonish  the  latter  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy  with  it.'    He  then  added :  'You 
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may  show  it  to  aoy  of  your  firiends  you  think 
worthy  of  it.*  Thi«  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  recol- 
lect all  that  passed.'^  These  memoirs  Moore 
sold  to  Murray  for  two  thousand  guineas,  but  at 
Lord  Byron's  death,  his  executors  and  £Eunily 
induced  Moore  to  repay  Mr.  Murray  and  destroy 
the  manuscript.  The  precise  reasons  which  de- 
cided Moore  to  yield  to  the,  solicitations  of  the 
deceased  lord's  friends  and  family  are  not  known, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  ur- 
gent, and  in  a  moral  sense  irresistible.  A  man 
does  not  usually  throw  away  two  thousand 
guineas  for  a  caprice,  even  of  his  own,  much 
less  for  that  of  others.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
world  has  lost  much  by  the  destruction  of  these 
memoirs.  Lord  Byron's  life  is  sufficiently  writ- 
ten in  his  published  works  for  all  purposes  save 
that  of  the  gratification  of  a  morbid  curiosity  and 
▼ulgar  appetite  for  scandal. 

During  the'  journey  to  and  from  Italy,  Moore 
sketched  the  *'  Rhymes  on  the  Road,"  which 
were  soon  afterward  published.  There  is  no- 
thing ranarkable  about  them  except  his  abuse 
of  Rousseau  and  Madame  Warens,  d  prop08,of  a 
visit  to  Les  Charmettes.  Moore  was  violently 
assailed  for  this  by  writers,  who  held  that  as  he 
had  himself  translated  Anacreon,  and  written 
juvenile  songs  of  an  inunoral  tendency,  he  was 
thereby  incapacitated  from  fy,  fying  naughty 
people  in  his  maturer  and  better  years.  This 
seems  hardly  a  reasonable  maxim,  and  would,  if 
strictly  interpreted  and  enforced,  silence  much 
grare  and  learned  eloquence,  oral  as  well  as  writ- 
ten. His  denunciations  of  the  eccentric  and  fan- 
ciftil  author  of  the  ".Confessions,"  which  twenty 
years  before  he  would  probably  have  called  the 
enunciations  of  "  Virtue  with  her  zone  loosened," 
were  certainly  violent  and  unmeasured,  and  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  very  best  taste. 

Pecuniary  difficulties,  arising  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  deputy  in  Bermuda,  now  threatened 
Mr.  Moore,  and  flight  to  France — ^for  process 
against  him  had  issued  frt)m  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty— became  immediately  necessary.  The 
deputy-registrar,  from  whom  Mr.  Mooro  had 
exacted  no  securities,  had  made  free  with  the 
cargoes  of  several  American  vessels,  and  imme- 
diately decilmped  with  the  proceeds,  leaving  his 
principal  liable,  it  was  feared,  to  the  serious 
amdunt  of  six  thousand  pounds.  Active  and  suc- 
cessful effi>rts  were,  however,  made  by  Moore's 
friends  to  compromise  the  claims,  and  ultimately 
they  were  all  adjusted  by  the  payment  of  one  thou- 
sand guineas.  Three  hundred  pounds  toward 
this  sum  were  contributed  by  the  delinquent's 
uncle,  a  London  merchant ;  so  that  Moore's  ul- 
timate loss  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
only.  During  the  progress,  and  at  the  close  of 
these  negotiations,  numerous  offers  of  pecuniary 
assistance  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Moore,  all  of 
which  he  gratefully  but  firmly  declined. 

While  the  matter  was  pending,  Moore  resided 
near  Paris  at  La  Butte  Coaslin,  on  the  road  to 
Belle  Yue.  This  was  also  the  residence  of  some 
agreeable  Spanish  friends  of  the  poet.  Kenny 
the  dramatic  writer  lived  also  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood.  Here  Moore  composed  his  **  Loves  of  the 
Angels,"  passing  his  days,  when  they  were  fine, 
in  walking  up  and  down  the  park  of  Saint  Cloud, 
'*  polishing  verses  and  making  them  run  easy," 
and  the  evenings  in  singing  Italian  duets  with 
his  Spanish  friends.  Previous  to  leaving  Paris, 
at  the  close  of  1822,  he  attended  a  banquet  get 
up  in  his  honor  by  many  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed and  wealthy  of  the  English  residents  in  that 
gay  city.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  a 
high-flown  paneg3rric  upon  England  and  every 
thing  English,  and  grievously  astonished  Byron, 
Shelley,  Hunt,  and  others,  when  they  read  it  in 
Italy.  Either  they  thought  the  tone  of  some  of 
the  Irish  melodies  was  wrong,  or  the  speech  was. 
They  did  not  reflect  that  a  judicious  speaker  al- 
ways adapts  his  speech  to  his  audience.  Apt 
words  in  apt  places  are  the  essentiab  of  true 
eloquence. 

Moore's  publishers'  account,  delivered  in  the 
following  June,  exhibited  a  very  pleasing  aspect. 
He  was  credited  with  one  thousand  pounds  for 
the  "  hot  en  of  the  Angels,  and  five  hundred 
pounds  for  "Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance.'* 
These  were  the  halcyon  days  of  poetry.  There 
was  truth  as  well  as  mirthful  jest  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  remark  a  few  years  afterward,  in  reply  to 
Moore's  observation,  "  that  hardly  a  magazine  is 
now  published  but  contains  verses  which  would 
once  have  made  a  reputation."  "Ecod!"  ex- 
claimed the  baronet,  "we  were  very  lucky  to 
come  before  these  fellows !" 

In  1825  Moore  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  Abbottsford.  The  meeting  was  a  cordial  one, 
and  the  baronet,  Mr.  Lockhart  informs  us,  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Moore  "to  be  the  prettiest  warbler" 
he  ever  knew.  What  somewhat  diminishes  the 
value  of  this  praise  is,  that,  according  to  the 
warbler  himself,  Sir  Walter — ^but  the  thing  seems 
incredible— had  no  genuine  love  or  taste  for  mu- 
sic, except  indeed  for  the  Jacobite  chorus  df 
"  Hey  tuttie,  tattie,"  now  indissolubly  united  to 
"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled !"  which,  when 
8ung>  after  supper  by  the  company,  with  hands 
clasped  across  each  other,  and  waving  up  and 
down,  he  hugely  delighted  in.  Scott  accompa- 
nied Moore  to  Edinburgh,  and  both  of  them,  with 
Mr.  Lockhart  and  his  lady,  went  to  the  theatre 
on  the  same  evening  that  it  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Coutts,  afterward 
Duchess.of  St.  Albans.  Soon  after  their  at  first 
unmarked  entrance,  the  attention  of  the  audience 
which  had  till  then  been  engrossed  by  the  lady 
millionaire,  was  directed  toward  the  new-comers, 
and  aiccording  to  a  newspaper  report,  copied  and 
published  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  one  of  his  last  pre- 
&ces,  considerable  excitement  immediately  pre- 
vailed. "Eh!"  exclaimed  a  man  in  the  pit— 
"  eh  I  yen's  Sir  Walter,  wi'  Lockhart  and  his 
wife :  and  wha's  the  wee  body  wi'  the  pawkie 
eeni  Wow,  but  it's  Tam  Moore  just!"  "Scott 
— Scott !  Moore — ^Moore !"  immediately  resound- 
ed through  the  house.  Scott  would  not  rise  : 
Moore  did,  and  bowed  several  times  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart.  Scott  afterward  acknowl- 
edged the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 


orchestra,  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  played 
alternately  Scotch  and  Irish  airs. 

At  the  request  of  the  Marquis  of  Lfoisdowne, 
who  was  desirous  that  he  should  reside  near  him, 
Moore  at  this  period  took  a  journey  into  Wilt- 
shire, to  look  at  a  house  in  the  village  of  Brom- 
ham,  near  Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  noble  marquis, 
which  it  was  thought  might  suit  him.  He,  how- 
ever, pronounced  it  to  be  too  large,  and  declined 
taking  it.  On  his  return  he  told  his  wife  there 
was  a  cottage  in  a  thickly-wooded  lane  in.  the 
neighborhood  to  let,  which  he  thought  might  be 
made  to  do.  Mrs.  Moore  immediately  left  town, 
secured  it,  and  there  they  shortly  afterward  took 
up.  their  permanent  abode.  They  have  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  Sloperton  Cottage ;  and 
covered  almost  as  its  front  and  two  porches  are 
with  roses  and  clematis,  with  the  trim  miniature 
lawn  and  garden  in  front,  along  which  runs  a 
raised  walk  inclosed  with  evergreens,  from  which 
a  fine  view  is  obtained,  it  ^iresents  an  entirely 
satisfactory  aspect  of  well-oidered  neatness,  pret- 
tiness,  and  comfort.  It  is  situated  within  about 
two  miles  of  Devizes,  and  is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  country  residence  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
It  was  here  he  Wrote  the  biographies  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Byron,  and  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  of  which  we  need  only  re- 
mark that  they  are  industriously  compiled  and 
pleasantly  written. 

In  1824,  five  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act,  Moore  published  "The 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,  written  by  Himself" 
It  is  a  bitter,  rhapsodical,  and  of  course  one-sided 
commentary  upon  the  government  of  Ireland  by 
England,  not  only  since  the  Reformation,  but 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian's  famous  bull, 
which  is  twisted  into  an  exclusively  English 
grievance  and  insult. 

The  next  considerable  work  of  Moore's — ^for 
his  light  Parthian  warfare  in  the  politics  of  the 
hour  continued  as  usual,  and  with  about  the 
same  success,  as  in  his  younger  days — ^was 
"The  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search 
of  a  Religion" — a  perfectly  serious  and  earnest 
book  in  defense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  erudition  displayed  in 
its  pages ;  and  remembering  how  slow  and  pains- 
taking a  workman  Moore  declared  himself  to  be, 
it  must,  one  would  suppose,  have  been  the  work 
of  years.  The  author's  object  is  to  prove,  from 
the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  and  other  evi- 
dence, that  the  peculiar  dogmas,  and  discipline, 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  date  from 
the  apostolic  age,  or  at  least  from  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  and  are  consequently 
true.  This  the  writer  does  entirely,  at  least,  to 
his  own  sati8faction>  which  is  the  case,  we  be- 
lieve, with  controversial  writers  generally.  The 
book  concludes  vrith  the  following  words,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  his  after- 
life proves  to  have  been  earnest  and  sincere : 
"  In  the  shadow  of  thy  sacred  mysteries  let  my 
soul  henceforth  repose,  remote  alike  from  the 
infidel  who  scoff's  at  their  darkness,  and  the  rash 
believer  who  would  pry  into  its  recesses."  , 


These  imaginary  travels  were  published  anony- 
mously, but  the  book  was  always  known  to  be 
Moore's.  Apart  from  any  other  evidence,  the 
poetic  translations  of  portions  of  the  writings  of 
ancient  bishops  would  have  amply  sufficed  to 
determine  the  authorship. 

The  last,  and,  according  to  Moore's  own  au- 
thority, one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  works, 
as  far  as  a  great  sale  constitutes  success,  was  the 
prose  romance  of  "  The  Epicurean."  There  is 
much  learning  displayed  in  this  book,  and  it  con- 
tains some  striking  descriptions.  We  also  meet 
occasionally  with  passages  of  simple  and  natural 
beauty  and  eloquence,  the  piore  striking  and 
effective  from  the  contrast  they  afford  to  the 
cumbrous  and  ambitious  rhetoric  through  which 
they  are  sparsely  scattered.  It  wa^  commenced 
in  verse,  and  gradually  reached  to  a  considerable 
length  in  that  form,  but  ultimately,  like  the 
"Peri's  Daughter,"  broke  down  irretrievably. 
No  one  who  respects  Mr.  Moore's  poetical  fame 
will  regret  this  after  reading  the  fragment  which 
has  been  published.  "  The  Epicurean"  is  a  moral 
and  religious  stoiy ;  and  it  has  this  great  merit, 
that  it  has  veiy  little  of  the  merely  sensuous 
imagery  in  which  Mr.  Moore  generally  indulged. 
The  plot  18  of  the  most  commonplace  kind,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  story  so  entirely  languid  and 
lulling,  that  it  may  be  freely  indulged  in  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  ill-consequences  by  the  most 
nervous  and  impressionable  lady-reader  in  the 
three  kingdoms. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1827,  the  day  after  the 
publication  of  "  The  Epicurean,"  Moore  was  one 
of  the  gay  and  distinguished  assemblage  at  a 
magnificent  ^te  at  Boyle  Farm,  in  the  environs 
of  London,  the  cost  of  which  had  been  clubbed 
by  five  or  six  rich  young  lords.  It  appears  by 
Mr.  Moore's  description  to  have  been  a  veiy 
brilKant  affair.  There  were  crowds  of  the  elite 
of  society  present  of  both  sexes ;  well-dressed 
men  and  groups  of  fair  women,  "all  looking  their 
best ;"  together  with  dancing,  music,  the  Tyrolese 
minstrels,  and  Madame  Vestris  and  Fanny  Ayton, 
rowing  up  and  down  the  river,  singing  Moore's 
"  Oh,  come  to  Me  when  Daylight  sets !"  and  so 
on.  The  author  of  "  The  Epicurean"  relates  all 
this  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  -an  anecdote 
concerning  his  book,  and  we  notice  it  fi^r  the  same 
reason.  During  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  music, 
the  Marquis  of  Palmella — ^Moore  ditgvMes  the 
name  of  the  Portuguese  embassador  in  this  im- 
penetrable mode,  the  Marquis  of  P-lm a — 

approaching  the  poet,  remarked  upon  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  &te.  Moore  agreed.  * '  The  tents, ' ' 
he  remarked,  "  had  a  fine  effect."  "  Nay,"  said 
the  marquis,  "  I  was  thinking  of  your  jfete  at 
Athens.  I  read  it  this  morning  in  the  news- 
paper." "Confound  the  newspaper!"  Moore 
had  a  great  aversion  to  having  his  best  morceaux 
served  up  without  context  in  that  manner ;  but 

worse  remained  behind.     A  Mr.  D accosted 

him  a  few  minutes  afterward,  and  mentioning  the 
book,  added  these  flattering  words,  "I  never  read 
any  thing  so  touching  ap  the  death  of  your  hero- 
ine."   "  What !"  exclaimed  the  delighted  author, 


'*  have  you  got  lo  &r  as  that  already  T'  "  Oh, 
dear,  no,  I  have  not  seen  the  book — I  read  what 
I  mentioned  in  the  Literary  Gazette."  '*  Shame- 
ful!" says  Mr.  Moore,  'Uo  anticipate  my  ca- 
tastrophe in  that  manner!"  Perhaps  so;  but 
that  which  we  should  like  especially  to  know  is 

whether  Mr.  B m,  who  is  mentioned  as  being 

present  at  the  enunciation  of  .these  courtesies, 
was  Mr.  Brougham.  If  so,  the  flash  of  the  keen 
gray  eyes  that  followed  the  compliment  on  the 
touching  death  of  Alethe,  must,  to  an  observant 
looker-on,  have  been  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
incidents  of  the  filte. 

The  smart  political  squibs,  scattered  like  fire- 
flies through  the  dreary  waste  of  journalism  dur- 
ing the  last  active  years  of  Moore's  life,  are  not 
obnoxious  to  criticism.  Squire  Com,  Famished 
Cotton,  Weeping  Chancellors,  Salmagundian 
Kings,  and  knavish  Benthamites,  as  penciled  by 
Moore,  have  passed  from  the  domain  of  wit  and 
verse  into  that  of  the  historian  and  the  antiquary, 
into  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  forgotten  trifles ; 
and  there  we  tieiy  willingly  leave  them,  pleasant, 
jnquant,  and  welcome,  as  we  fully  admit  them  in 
their  day  to  have  been.  Moore  has  also  vmtten 
several  pieces  of  religious  verse,  which,  although 
not  of  very  high  merit  as  poetry,  finely  at  times 
bring  out  and  illustrate  the  Christian  spirit  in  its 
most  engaging  aspect — ^unalloyed,  unclouded  by 
the  mists  of  fanatic  sectariani^. 

That  Moore  was  not  an  inspired  creative  poet 
like  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Bums,  and  a  few  others, 
istrae ;  but  beneath  those  heaven-reachingheights 
there  are  many  still  lofty  eminences  upon  which 
gifted  spirits  sit  enthroned,  their  brows  encircled 
with  coronets  bright  with  gems  of  purest  ray, 
serene,  though  pale,  indeed,  and  dim  in  presence 
of  the  radiant  crowns  of  the  kings  of  poetiy  and 
song,  between  whom  also  there  are  degrees  of 
glory;  fi^r  immeasurably  above  all,  &r  beyond 
even  the  constellated  splendor  of 

'*  The  blind  old  man  of  Sclo's  rocky  isle," 
soars  Shakspeate,  palm-wreathed  and  diademed 
with  stars.  One  of  these  lesser  heights  and  cir- 
clets must  unquestionably  be  awarded  to  Thomas 
Moore.  His  wing,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  feeble, 
requiring  artificial  stimulants  and  help  to  lift  him 
above  the  ground  a  8u]fficient  time  for  warbling 
a  brief  melody.  He  did  not  sing  as  a  flower  ex- 
hales— ^from  the  law  and  necessity  of  its  nature ; 
still  there  is  at  times  a  grace,  and  tendemess, 
and  music,  about  his  carefully-polished  snatches 
of  spng,  which  the  world  is  not  suflidently  rich 
in  to  willingly  let  die. 

Turning  ftom  Moore  the  poet  to  Moore  the 
politician,  there  is  not  much  to  remark  upon; 
neither  certainly  is  there  place  for  two  opinions. 
Moore  wrote  politics  at  times — ^pointed,  bitter, 
ranUing  politics — but  he  was  really  at  heart  no 
politician.  There  was  no  eamestness  in  what 
he.4id  in  this  way,  and  it  was  early  arid  abund- 
antly evident  from  his  alternate  eulogies  and 
vituperation  of  democratic  institutions,  that  he 
had  no  firmly-based  convictions.  His  love  for 
Ireland  was  a  sentiment  only :  it  never  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a  passion.    Not  one  of  his  patri- 


otic songs  breathes  the  fiery  energy,  the  maityr 
seal,  the  heroic  hate  and  love,  which  pulsate  in 
the  veins  of  men  who  ardently  sympathize  with 
a  people  really  oppressed,  or  presumed  to  be  so. 
But  let  us  hasten  to  say,  that  if  there  was  little 
of  the  hero  or  mart3nr,  there  was  nothing  of  the 
renegade  or  traitor  about  Thomas  Moore.  The 
pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  obtained  for  him 
of  the  crown  by  his  influential  friends  was  not 
the  reward  of  baseness  or  of  political  tergiversa- 
tion. It  was  the  prize  and  reward  of  his  emi- 
nence as  a  writer,  and  his  varied  social  accom- 
plishments. If  he  did  not  feel  strongly,  he  at 
all  events  felt  honestly ;  and  although  he  had  no 
mission  to  evoke  the  lightning  of  the  national 
spirit,  and  hurl  its  consuming  fire  at  the  men 
who,  had  they  possessed  the  power,  would  have 
riveted  the  bondage  of  his  people,  he  could  and 
did  soothe  their  angry  paroxysms  vrith  lulling 
words  of  praise  and  hope,  and,  transforming  their 
terribly  real,  physical,  and  moral  griefs  and  ills 
into  picturesque  and  sentimental  sorrows,  awak- 
ened a  languid  admiration,  and  a  passing  sym- 
pathy for  a  nation  which  could  boast  such  beau- 
tiful music,  and  whose  woes  were  so  agreeably, 
so  charmingly  sung.  Liberal  opinions  Moore 
supported  by  tongue  and  pen,  but  then  they 
were  &shionable  within  a  sufl^iently  extensive 
circle  of  notabilities,  and  had  nothing  of  the 
coarseness  and  downrightness  of  vulgar  Radical- 
ism about  theoL  The  political  idiosyncrasy  of 
Moore  is  developed  in  the  same  essential  aspect 
in  his  memoir  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  as  in 
his  national  songs.  There  is  nothing  impas- 
■sioned,  nothing  which  hurries  the  pulse  or  kin- 
dles the  eye — but  a  graceful  regret,  a  carefully- 
guarded  appreciation  of  the  acts  and  motives  of  * 
that  unfortunate  and  misguided  nobleman,  mn 
throughout.  Moore  was  what  men  call  a  fair- 
weather  politician — ^which  means,  not  that  storms 
do  not  frequently  surround  them,  but  that  by  a 
pmdent  forethought,  a  happy  avoidance  of  prema- 
turely committing  themselves,  they  contrive  to 
make  fair  weather  for  themselves,  however  dark 
and  tempestuous  may  be  the  time  to  other  and 
less  sagacious  men,  and  who,  when  their  sun 
does  at  last  shine,  come  out  with  extreme  efiiil- 
gence  and  brilliancy.  Moore,  therefore,  as  a 
politician,  was  quite  unexceptionable,  though  not 
eminent.  He  was  at  once  a  pensioned  and  un- 
purchased, and,  we  verily  believe,  unpurchasable 
partisan ;  an  honest,  sincere,  and  very  mild  pa- 
triot ;  a  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  pmdent 
and  circumspect  lover  of  his  country,  its  people, 
and  its  faith.  There  are  very  high-sounding 
names  in  the  list  of  political  celebrities,  of  whom 
it  would  be  well  if  such  real  though  not  highly- 
flattering  praise  could  be  traly  spoken. 

Moore*s  prose  works  require  but  little  notice 
at  our  hands  beyond  that  incidentally  bestowed 
upon  them  in  our  passage  through  his  woika 
None  of  them  that  we  are  acquainted  with  add 
at  all  to  the  reputation  for  genius  acquired  by  his 
poetry.  The  flow  and  rhyme  of  verse  are  indis- 
pensable to  carry  the  reader  through  stories  with- 
out probability  or  interest,  and  to  lender  men  and 


women,  not  onlj  without  originality — that  fre- 
quently happens — but  destitute  of  individualiam, 
decently  tolerable.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  con- 
tributionf  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Reriew ;"  but  they 
could  scarcely  hare  much  enhanced  the  power 
and  attractiveness  of  a  periodical  which  in  his 
time  numbered  among  its  contributors  such  names 
as  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Sidney  Smith,  Hallam, 
Macaulay,  and  others  of  that  mint  and  standard. 
Moore  is  assigned  by  his  friends  a  high  rank 
among  the  defenders  or  apologists  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  yre  believe  his  "Travels,"  like 
Cobbett's  "  Reformation,"  have  been  transUted 
by  papal  authority  and  command  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  Of  his  merits  in  thb  de- 
partment of  literature,  which  is  quite  out  of  our 
way,  we  do  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion. 
His  book  unquestionably  displays  a  vast  deal  of 
research  and  learning ;  but  whether  it  is  so  en- 
tirely perverse  as  its  adversaries  contend,  or  so 
pre-eminently  irrefragable  and  convincing  as  its 
admirers  assert,  we  really  can  not  say. 

It  is,  afier  all,  in  the  home-life  of  individuals 
that  their  true  character  must  be  read  and  stud- 
ied. The  poet  and  the  politician — the  latter  more 
especially — dwell,  as  regards  their  vocations, 
apart  from  the  household  tests  which  really 
measure  the  worth,  the  truth,  the  kindliness  of 
individual  men  and  women.  Moore,  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  repeat,  as  a  son,  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  a  friend,  and  neighbor,  bore,  and 
deservedly,  the  highest  character.  His  domestic 
affections  were  ardent,  tender,  and  sincere ;  and 
the  brilliant  accomplishments  which  caused  his 
society  to  be  courted  by  the  great  ones  of  the 
worid,  shed  their  genial  charm  over  the  quiet  fire- 
side at  which  sat  his  wife,  and  in  whose  light 
and  warmth  the  children  whose  loss  has  bowed 
him  to  the  grave,  grew  up  only  to  bloom  and 
perish.  There  have  been  much  greater  poets, 
more  self-sacrificing,  though  perhaps  no  more 
sincere  lovers  of  their  country ;  but  in  the  in- 
timate relations  of  domestic  life,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  its  common,  every-day,  but  sacred 
obligations,  there  are  few  men  who  have  borne 
a  more  unspotted  and  deservedly-high  reputa^ 
tion  than  Thomas  Moore. 

THE  FAIRY'S  CHOICE. 

MANY,  many  years  ago,  before  fairies  were 
exploded,  and  when  every  noble  &mily  had 
a  guardian  spbrit  attached  to  it,  the  fairy  Aqua- 
rella,  my  heroine,  existed.  The  date  is  so  far 
back,  that  it  belongs  to  those  good  old  days 
known  as  "once  upon  a  time."  Now,  Aquarella 
was  the  spirit  of  a  pretty,  sparkling  streamlet, 
which  strayed  through  the  grounds  of  a  mighty 
lord,  in  whose  welfare  she  had  always  been  in- 
terested. She  was  but  a  tiny  little  things-one 
of  the  progeny  of  Isis  and  Thames ;  but  people 
said  she  inherited  the  beauties  of  both  her  pa- 
rents. Her  little  stream  was  of  the  purest  war 
tar,  and  in  her  way  she  carefully  avoided  all  ugly 
spots,  while  her  banks  were  always  studded  with 
the  choicest  flowers.  Here,  the  Narcissus  found 
u  fitting  mirror  for  his  waxen  Leaves ;  here,  the 


water-lilies  spread  their  broad  petals,  and  formed 
cups  fit  for  a  fairy's  board ;  and  here,  the  hum- 
ble forget-me-not  crept  under  the  foliage,  nest- 
ling dose  to  its  birth-place,  and  looking  so  inno- 
cent, you  could  scarcely  believe  it.  had  once  lured 
a  gay  knight  to  a  melancholy  death.  Aquarella, 
however,  could  never  become  an  accessary  to  so 
sad  a  crime— her  waters  could  never  injure  any 
one,  save  in  one  place,  where  the  young  Lord 
Albert  loved  to  come  and  bathe. 

The  lord's  bath,  as  it  was  called,  was  in  a 
sweet,  shady  spot — the  weeping  willow  and  gen- 
tle aspen-shielded  it  from  the  sun^s  rays,  and  the 
bright  smooth  pebbles  that  lined  it  seemed  quite 
to  form  a  pavement.  This  was  Aquarella's  fa- 
vorite retreat,  and  hither  she  would  calmly  repose 
after  her  capricious  wanderings.  Sometimes  she 
would  almost  hide  herself  under  a  sedgy  canopy, 
when  you  could  only  trace  her  course  by  the 
deeper  verdure  on  either  side  of  her;  and  this 
was  the  chosen  lurking-place  of  the  speckled 
trout,  the  rosy  dace,  and  sAher  dandy  fish,  for  the 
would  only  cdlow  her  waters  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  choicest  of  their  kind ;  slimy  eels,  vulgar  tit- 
tlebats, or  the  voracious  pike,  were  forbi(^en  to 
i^pproach  her  court.  Sometimes  she  would  tire 
of  this  quiet  life,  and  suddenly  making  a  prodig- 
ious fuss  in  the  world,  would  splash  around  a  few 
great  stones  that  Uy  in  her  path,  spreading  her- 
self out  as  wide  as  she  could,  sparkling  and  dan- 
cing in  the  sunlight,  till  each  tiny  ripple  seemed 
to  wear  a  crown  of  diamonds,  and  you  could 
hardly  fancy  the  noisy,  smiling  waters,  belonged 
to  the  tranquil  stream  that  had  been  creeping 
along  so  gently. 

Few  mortals  were  acquainted  with  Aquarella ; 
but  she  was  well-known  to  the  gallant  kingfisher, 
to  the  lordly  heron,  who  would  pursue  their  sport 
by  her  banks. 

It  was  when  the  Lord  Albert  was  a  baby,  that 
Aquarella  first  saw  and  loved  him ;  his  nurses 
had  brought  him  to  bask  in  her  waters.  The 
fairy  was  resting  in  her  chosen  retreat,  and  nev- 
er before  having  noticed  a  mortal  infont,  was 
greatly  struck  vrith  his  beauty.  She  tempered 
her  natural  delicious  coolness  to  receive  him, 
and  the  child  crowed,  and  clapped  his  pretty 
pink  fingers,  as  the  clear  stream  closed  around 
him ;  he  laughed  as  he  emerged  from  his  bath, 
and  struggled  for  another  dip ;  his  women  could 
scarcely  tear  him  away.  From  that  day  the  bath 
was  his  fovorite  amusement ;  invisibly  supported 
by  Aquarella,  he  sported  in  her  waters,  and  each 
day  imbibed  new  virtues  fitnn  them.  Health, 
strength,  good  temper,  and  good  looks — these 
were  the  foiry's  gifts  to  her  protege,  and  wher- 
ever her  wanderings  led  her,  she  heard  him  cited 
as  the  kindest,  the  bravest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
best  of  young  noblemen. 

Albert  knew  not  of  the  beneficent  being  who 
protected  him,  and  when  he  occasionally  saw  a 
vapoiy  wreath  arising  from  the  brook,  he  little 
suspected  whom  it  concealed ;  and  yet  if  he  could 
have  seen  Aquarella,  her  loveliness  would  have 
charmed  him.  She  was  fair — as  all  English 
maidens  are — and  was  attired  in  the  highest 


IquariuK^  An  ho  wem  the  god  of  blU  ihe  mers, 
ijid  a  very  high  personage,  Ihero  wae  a  p-eal  deal 
tf  cercmonj  in  Mh  reception*  and  he  camo  to  the 
fed  of  Thames  in  a  special  train  of  thunder.  lig:ht- 
dug,  and  ratn^  af^companiptl  by  his  friend  Bore  a  h^ 
rhi«  high  honor  made  the  old  couple  so  pniud, 
hat  they  spread  out  Ibeir  waters  to  make  room 
or  him,  liJl  they  even  covered  their  banki,  and 
rightened  alJ  who  lived  near  them. 

AquariuH,  frotii  ht»  long  experience  and  inti' 
nate  acquaintance  with  lady-rivera  of  alt  ivatiortRH, 
?a«  quite  the  nio«t  proper  person  to  treat  with 
he  poor  fairy.  He  did  not  «£o1d«  rough  as  he 
^a*,  for  he  knew  Beolding  wa«  of  no  good  m  her 
iampldjit;  he  reasoned  with  her,  bat  that  was 
caree  more  efficient. 

'*  Uo  y ou  know>  child,  that  to  many  this  mortal, 
ou  muflt  take  hia  religion  V* 

"And  IS  not  that  better  than  oura,  yourMigbti- 
ieMl" 

'*Give  up  your  immortality  1" 

"  And  gain  hiu.  Ouru  must  ceaj^  with  this 
Forld  ;  hi*  can  never  end/* 

**  But  it  may  be  an  immortality  of  grief  1" 

"Not  unless  we  deeerre  it,  and  we  wiU  not. 
learned  much,  your  Mighiinefts,  while  washing 
he  wallj  of  a  little  chapel,  by  whose  side  I  flow." 

*'  You  muit  relinquish  your  high  privilege*." 

"  What  are  thoy,  without  love  !** 

**  Aquarello,  you  are  niad  !  Do  you  know  what 
he  life  of  a  mortal  woman  iaV* 

"Oh,  yeji.  Have  I  not  watched  Albert's  moth* 
r  T  I  know  how  she  tpendt  her  days  ;  in  pr&- 
iding  comforti  for  eon  ant!  husband,  in  inatrucl- 
ng  the  ignorant,  in  relieving  the  poor,  in  doinsr 
\itod  to  all.  Hers  is  indeed  a  happy  and  utefal 
ife," 

"  And  iuppoH!  Albert  should  not  love  yoo  V 

**  I  could  Rtill  watch  over  Idm.*' 

*'  Suppose  ho  should  become  poor — should  fall 
mm  his  high  estate  !'^ 

*'  I  would  work  for,  and!  comfort  him."      * 

*'  If  he  live,  he  will  lose  his  youthful  beauty." 

**  But  he  will  prcaerve  his  virluca/* 

'*  He  will  become  old  and  decrepit.^ 

"  I  will  nurse  him  " 

**She  haa  an  answer  for  CTery  thing;  there 
imt  be  a  woman's  eout  in  her.  After  all — \i*- 
on  to  me  ieriouily,  daughter — jou  may  indeed 
0  all  you  say,  and  become  the  blessing  of  A^ 
ert^a  life ;  hut  to  do  this,  you  mufit  leave  your 
^arenta,  your  ai&tera— leave  them,  and  forever/* 

"  Must  I,  indeed  V 

**  You  must.  Albert  is  of  another  clasa ;  he 
lay  be  OJE  good  as  you,  BtiU  he  is  not  your  equal, 
or  can  you  enjoy  bis  love  and  that  of  your  fom- 
[j.     Now  choose  between  them," 

**My  sistenit — my  father— Albert." 

"  Choose — weifjh  ihem  well  in  the  balance  ; 
T  one,  or  lb«  other — both  you  can  not  have.** 

*'  Does  my  father  disapprove  V 

**  You  can  not  eipctt  ho  wishes  yoti  to  leave 
im  for  one  of  another  sort.  Your  sepaialion 
lust  he  eternal/^ 

"Will  Albert  be  happy  1" 

**  Why  nol  \    Even  if  he  kiww  you,  he  could 
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sen  irom  Dcr  earLiest  li^s.  ' 

"  My  molhefj  tfH) !  No,  no,  yoii  aio  ngH  i  I 
siliould  ne^er  be  happj-  What !  To  ft-el  I  hoi 
oDcndnl  thaae  who  h&ve  the  besi  daicn  to  uiy 
Igvc  and  ajTeclioti !  I  tiitJ«t  not  think  uf  it.  SlilJ, 
nrfi  thej  not  a  Uttie  prejudiced  V 

*■  Perhapa  they  ure  ;  but  if  you  do  joar  duty, 
lb*iif  prpjudicei  may  eventimUy  giw  way*' 

'*  I  am  aft^aid  alt  you  tay  iii  true  ;  I  can  not 
kave  thera.  Oh  !  I  ftm  very  mbMablc.  What 
fiball  Idol" 

"  Do  good  to  every  one.  make  yourself  uncfal 
— that  is  the  only  cure  tor  a  broken  hi?arL" 

**  Can  I  help  Albert  T" 

"To  be  fiufc  you  ean.  And  now  yoa  ha^c 
fihovru  your&elf  to  ba  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  u 
faijy  of  proper  scjifte,  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
a^iiiet  him,  aud  alJ  hi&  fvlfow-mcti/' 

I  can  not  toll  all  the  advice  the  old  god  gave 
tothedis^'^onHolate  AquaftiUa,  but  its  consequences 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  youngs  lord,  and  uU 
limali^Jy  to  all  (he  world,  for  ahe  corjsentc^l  to  re** 
fitxain  her  vagaries,  and  bHpcoirie  a  useful  m ember 
of  foeiety,  a  working  river.  Tbe  i>arne  livciy 
energy  that  helped  ber  to  quarrel  with  Ihe  atones^ 
now  enabled  her  to  turn  a  miU ,  thi'i^  i*  no  eayhig 
what  amount  of  water  power  is  within  her.  Like 
all  really  benevolent,  aeni^tble  prrsona,  ahe  con- 
siders no  good  work  a  degradation  ;  arid  her  ae- 
tivity  U  boundle*t».  Sbf!  hm  turned  from  her 
course  to  aasiist  a  paper  nianofaeturer,  ber  waters 
arc  mvaluabb  lo  a  caEico  printer  also,  and  she 
luay  bo  seen  iu  a  bleaching  ground. 

!^h«  itt  not  so  wildly  beautiful  aa  in  her  early 
days,  but  ber  banks  are  still  charming,  and.  like 
a  kind  old  nmlilen  aunt,  ehe  is  over  indulgent  to 
youth.  She  has  fauiouu  Ijays,  where  roiy  boys; 
can  launch  their  liny  veasaek;  deep  receates, 
where  sober  an<|lera  enjoy  their  silent  sport ;  and 
sweet  nooks,  where  Albert'*  |MJMterity  have  often 
mutjed  on  pleasant  thoughts,  have  pledged  the 
faith,  and  vowed  the  love  denied  to  the  poor  fwir^', 
and  here  her  course  flowu  placidly  and  »crene]y 
'i]ong,  as  if  she  Gtill  tomk  an  interest  in  human 
happineiia,  and  the  tfillcs  that  coin  pose  it. 

It  i^  even  said  ihat  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
tunnkind,  and  of  the  loved  one*»  deseeiidenla  in 
p.irticubr,  she  ha^  *:i.mi*enled  to  be  united  with  a 
filuBtgi^h,  hut  wealthy  t^anal,  who  wiabeji  to  get 
aonie  pure  water.  This  report  at  prest*nt  wanli 
i;oud  authority ;  however,  we  fiball  see. 

At  all  evonta  the  f^iiryj^  bUc  iiiaj  te-ieh  us  th.lt 
all — even  thowr  who  have  known  ^^reat  troublee 
— may  be  happy  if  they  do  their  duty;  that  no 
lot  in.  wiEhoul  its  Iriab  and  its  reward,  and  that 
Tb«*n>  i»  no  cure  to  porrow  ao  potent  as  a  good 
I  oiitieit^nce. 

A  GALLOP  FOR  LIFE. 

ADOl'T  twenty  years  a^o,  after  a  fatiguing 
London  sea.son,  I  was  stopping  at  the  de- 
rayed  pttfl  and  hathinq  village  of  Parkgale,  on 
the  L^ee,  oppouite  the  e^pjally  decoy ihI  town  and 
raiatlo  q{  Flint.  It  was  a  rurioutr  place  to  choose 
fgr  amusement,  for  it  had,  and  has,  no  recom- 


ery  «i  nmx  wai*?,  sno  cireessive  aunness.  uuu 
to  own  tlic  truth,  I  was  jn  love,  desperately  m 
love,  with  otie  of  the  ni-  '  -^  --^Tiirig,  provoking 
Httle  sylphs  in  the  w.  :,  iiyr  driving  me 

half  crazy  in  London,  ^^^^  ^^„ymi^  an  s  viiiit 
with  an  uncle,  a  Welsh  parson,  «it  dn^ry  Park- 
gate.  IVol  that  it  was  dn-ary  to  me  when  I^um 
waj  amiable  i  on  the  contrary,  i  wrote  to  my 
friends  and  dejetibed  it  as  ou«  of  the  most  do^ 
light  Jul  watering^ptae?«  in  England,  and,  by  ao 
doing,  lost  forever  Ihe  good  graces  and  hg^y 
of  my  Aunt  Grumpb,  who  Irareled  all  the  way 
J^om  Brighton  on  my  deveripiioUi  and  only  staid 
long  enough  to  change  horses.  One  tighl  of  lh« 
one  street  of  tumble-down  hotiiei,  m  face  oi  & 
couple  of  miles  of  sand  and  shtngle  at  low  winter, 
waa  en ough ,  Sh e  neve r  spoke  to  me  again ,  Pie^t 
to  eipresa  her  eitrenie  contempt  for  jny  opinion. 
Our  chief  amusemont  was  riiHng  on  ihc  sand, 
and  BOraeiimes  crousing  to  Flint  at  low  water. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  fonuerly  iho  De«  was 
a  great  com  mere  ial  river,  with  important  pojt« 
at  ChcJiter,  Parkgate,  and  Flint;  but,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  banks  have  fallen  in,  increas- 
ing the  breadth  at  thi'  enpnw?  of  the  depth  ;  m 
that  at  Parkgate,  whence  formerly  the  Irish 
packets  sailed,  the  fi«her-girl»  can  i^ralk  over  at 
low  watiYr,  mori^ly  lucking  up  their  pptticoAt*  Ir 
crossing  the  channeb  down  which  the  main 
stream  of  fresh  water  flowj*. 

But  dUbuugh  this  broad  etpajise  of  sand  af- 
fords a  firm  footing,  at  low  water,  for  tho  whole 
way  acrofl!!,  except  just  round  Flint,  where  tlifre 
are  sevtml  quicksand*,  when  the  tide  tumii.  in 
certain  states  of  the  winds  the  whole  eaauary  ia 
covered  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  for  the  tide 
seetna  to  creep  up  subterranean  channels,  and 
you  may  #)nd  ytmriielf  Kurrounded  by  salt-water 
when  you  least  Cipect  it. 

This  wa»  of  no  consequence  to  us,  an  we  wer^ 
never  tied  for  limo,  I  was  teaching  Lmjra  fa 
ride  on  a  little  Welsh  pony,  and  the  sands  made 
a  famous  ridmg-school  f  bugh  now  when  I 
think  of  the  httle  rat  of  a  pony  «he  u^ed  to  gab 
lo|>  about,  for  she  now  gtrugglcfi  into  a  U  rough  am 
of  ordiniiry  dimensions  with  great  dilliculty,  and 
weighi^  nearly  as  much  as  her  late  husband,  Mr, 
Alderman  \bdlanl.  In  a  short  time,  Laur^  mada 
£0  much  progreas  in  hor»»emaniihip  that  she  ijn- 
siited  on  mounting  my  hackney,  a  fu Unsized 
well-bred  animal,  and  putting  me  on  the  rat* 
pony,  ^Vhell  1  indulged  her  in  this  fancy — for 
of  cour^ie  fibe  bad  her  own  wuy — ^I  had  the  Fat- 
i Olfaction  of  heinj/  rewartled  by  her  roAf*  of  laugh- 
ter at  tfie  ridiculous  figure  1  cut,  amhling  bejtlde 
her  respectable  uncle,  on  his  cart-horse  cob,  with 
my  lega  close  to  the  ground,  and  ray  nose  peer- 
ing over  the  little  Welshman 'k  ahaijgy  ears,  wbilo 
my  fairy  g3illo|ied  round  us,  drawing  all  sorts  of 
ridiculoua  comparisons  TbU  waii  bad  e nought 
but  when  Captain  Egret,  the  nephew  of  my 
channer's  aunt^s  husband,  a  handiaome  fellow^ 
with  '*  a  lovely  gray  horM,  with  such  a  tail/'  » 
Laura  deecribed  it,  came  up  from  Chcaler  lo 
stay  a  f«w  daya,  1  ctmld  atW  mj  rat-po^y  no 


longer,  and  felt  much  too  ill  to  ride  out;  so 
stood  at  the  window  of  my  lodgings  with  my 
shirt-coUar  turned  down,  and  Byron  in  my  hand 
open  at  one  of  the  most  murderous  passages, 
watching  Laura  on  my  chestnut,  and  Captain 
Egret  on  his  gray,  cantering  over  the  deserted 
bed  of  the  Dee.  They  were  an  aggravatingly 
handsome  couple,  and  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  on  manslaughter  enabled  me  to  derive  no 
satis&ction  from  the  hints  contained  in  the 
"Giaour'*  or  the  ** Corsair/'  These  were  our 
favorite  books  of  reference  for  Young  England 
in  those  days.  Indeed,  we  were  all  amateur  pi- 
rates, and  felons  in  theory ;  but  when  I  had  been 
oast  down  in  disgust  at  the  debased  state  of 
civilization,  which  prevented  me  from  challeng- 
ing Captain  Egert  to  single  combat,  with  Laura 
for  the  prize  of  the  victor,  instead  of  a  cell  in 
Chester  Castle,  my  eyes  fell,  on  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  local  paper,  which  turned  my  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel,  of  *'  Sale  of  Blood  Stocks, 
Huntergy  arid  Hackneys^  at  Plas  *  *  • ,  near 
Holywell. 

I  determined  to  give  up  murder,  and  buy  an- 
other horse,  for  I  could  ride  as  well  as  the  cap- 
tain ;  and  then  what  glorious  tele-drUtes  I  could 
have,  with  my  hand  on  the  pommel  of  Laura's 
side-saddle.  The  idea  put  me  in  good-humor. 
Regimental  duties  having  suddenly  recalled  Cap- 
tain Egret,  I  spent  a  delightful  evening  with 
Laura ;  she  quite  approved  of  my  project,  and 
begged  that  I  would  choose  a  horse  *' with  a  long 
tail,  of  a  pretty  color,"  which  is  every  young  lady's 
idea  of  what  a  horse  should  be. 

Accordingly  I  mounted  my  chestnut  on  a  bright 
morning  of  July,  and  rode  across  to  Flint,  accom- 
panied by  a  man  to  bring  back  my  intended  pur- 
chase. It  was  dead  low  water ;  when,  lull  of 
happy  thoughts,  in  the  still  warm  silence  of  the 
summer  morning,  holding  my  eager  horse  hard 
in,  I  rode  at  a  foot-pace  across  the  smooth,  hard, 
wave-marked  bed  of  the  river.  There  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  The  sun,  rising  slowly,  cast 
a  golden  glow  over  the  sparkling  sand.  Pat-pat- 
pit-pat,  went  my  horse's  feet,  not  loud  enough  to 
disturb  the  busy  crows  and  gulls  seeking  their 
breakfast ;  they  were  not  afraid  of  me ;  they  knew 
I  had  no  gun.  I  remember  it ;  I  see  it  all  before 
me,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
most  delicious  moments  of  my  life.  But  the 
screaming  gulls  and  whistling  curlews  were  put 
to  flight,  before  I  had  half  crossed  the  river's  bed, 
by  the  cheerful  chatter,  laughter,  and  fragments 
of  Welsh  airs  sung  in  chorus  by  a  hearty  crowd 
of  cockle  and  mussel  gatherers,  fishermen,  and 
fanners'  wives,  on  their  way  to  the  market  on 
the  Cheshire  side — ^men,  women  (they  were  the 
majority),  and  children,  on  foot,  on  ponies,  and 
donkeys,  and  in  little  carts.  Exchanging  good- 
humored  jokes,  I  passed  on  until  I  came  to  the 
ford  of  the  channel,  where  the  river  runs  between 
banks  of  deep  soft  sand.  At  low  water,  at  cer- 
tain points,  in  summer,  it  is  but  a  few  inches 
deep ;  but  after  heavy  rains,  and  soon  a[\er  the 
turning  of  the  tide,  the  depth  increases  rapidly. 

At  the  ford  I  met  a  secimd  detachment  of 


Welsh  peasantry  preparing  to  cross,  by  making 
bundles  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and  tucking  up 
petticoats  very  deftly.  Great  was  the  fun  and 
the  splashing,  and  plenty  of  jokes  on  the  Saxon 
and  his  red  horse  going  the  wrong  way.  The 
Welsh  girls  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  very 
pretty,  with  beautiful  complexions,  a  gleam  of 
gold  in  their  dark  hair,  and  an  easy,  graceful 
walk,  from  the  habit  of  carrying  the  water-pitch- 
ers from  the  wells  on  their  heads. .  The  scene 
made  me  feel  any  thing  but  melancholy  or  ill- 
natured.  I  could  not  help  turning  back  to  help 
a  couple  of  little  damsels  across,  pillion-wise, 
who  seemed  terribly  afraid  of  wetting  their  finery 
at  the  foot  ford. 

Having  passed  the  channels,  the  wheels  and 
footmarks  formed  a  plain  direction  for  a  safe 
route,  which,  leaving  Flint  Castle  on  my  right, 
brought  me  into  the  centre  of  Flint,  without  any 
need  of  a  guide.  The  rest  of  my  road  was 
straightforward  and  commonplace.  I  reached 
the  farm  where  the  sale  was  to  take  place,  in 
time  for  breakfast,  and  was  soon  lost  in  a  crowd 
of  couqtry  squires,  Welsh  parsons,  farmers,  horso- 
dealers,  and  grooms. 

Late  in  the  day  I  purchased  a  brown  stallion, 
with  a  strain  of  Arab  blood,  rather  undersized, 
but  compact,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  horses 
I  ever  saw  before  or  since,  very  powerful,  nearly 
thorough-bred.  When  the  auctioneer  had  knock- 
ed him  down  to  me,  I  said  to  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  establishment  who  was  helping  my  man — 
handing  him  a  crown-piece  at  the  same  time : 

"  As  the  little  brown  horse  is  mine,  with  all 
faults,  just  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  is 
his  fault]" 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  he  can  walk,  trot, 
gallop,  and  jump,  first  rate,  surely ;  but  he's  very 
awkward  to  mount ;  and  when  you  are  on,  he'll 
try  uncommon  hard  to  get  you  off,  for  two  min- 
utes ;  if  you  stick  fast,  he  will  be  quiet  enough 
aU  day." 

"  Thank  you,  my  man,"  I  replied ;  "  I'll  try 
him  directly." 

Just  before  starting  I  found  the  chestnut  had 
a  shoe  loose,  and  had  to  send  him  to  the  nearest 
village,  two  miles  off.  I  had  promised  Laura  to 
return  by  eight  o'clock,  to  finish  a  delightful  book 
w6  were  reading  aloud  together,  until  the  tiff 
about  Captain  Egret  had  interrupted  us.  Yoa 
may  judge  if  I  was  not  impatient ;  and  yet,  with 
fifteen  miles  to  ride  to  Flint,  I  had  no  time  to 
spare. 

My  friend,  the  groom,  saddled  the  brown  horse, 
and  brought  him  down  to  the  open  road  to  me. 
He  trotted  along,  with  shining  coat  and  arched 
neck,  snorting  and  waving  his  great  tail  like  a 
lion.  As  he  piaffed  and  paraded  sideways  along, 
casting  back  his  full  eye  most  wickedly,  every 
motion  spoke  mischief;  but  there  was  no  time 
for  consideration;  I  had  barely  an  hour  to  do 
fifteen  miles  of  rough  roads  before  crossing  the 
river,  and  must  get  to  the  river-side,  cool.  I  had 
intended  to  have  ridden  the  chestnut,  who  was 
experienced  in  water,  but  the  loose  shoe  upset 
that  arrangement. 


A^'ithout  giving  him  any  time  to  see  what  I 
was  about,  I  caught  him  by  the  mane  and  the 
reins,  threw  myself  from  a  sloping  bank  into  the 
saddle,  and,  although  he  dragged  the  groom 
across  the  road,  I  had  both  feet  in  the  stirrups 
before  he  burst  from  his  hold.  Snorting  fiercely, 
he  bucked  and  plunged  until  I  thought  -the  girths 
would  surely  crack ;  but  other  horsemen  gallop- 
ing past,  enabled  me  to  bustle  him  into  full  speed, 
and  in  five  minutes  he  settled  down  into  a  long, 
luxurious  stride,  with  his  legs  under  his  haunches, 
that  felt  like  a  conmion  canter,  but  really  devoured 
the  way,  and  swept  me  past  every  thing  on  the 
road.  Up  hill  and  down,  it  was  all  the  same,  he 
bounded,  like  a  machine  fiiU  of  power  on  the 
softest  of  steel-springs. 

Ten  miles  were  soon  past,  and  we  reached 
Holywell;  up  the  steep  hill  and  through  the 
town,  and  down  the  steep  narrow  lanes,  we  went, 
and  reached  the  level  road  along  the  shore  lead- 
ing to  Flint,  without  hak,  until  within  two  miles 
of  that  town ;  then  I  drew  bridle,  to  walk  in  cool. 

By  this  time  the  weather,  which  had  been  bright 
all  day,  had  changed ;  a  few  heat  drops  of  rain 
fell,  thunder  was  heard  rolling  in  the  distance, 
and  a  wind  Memed  rising  and  murmiuing  from 
the  sea. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  as  we  entered  the  town ; 
it  was  an  hour  past  the  time  when  I  intended  to 
have  crossed — ^but  Laura  must  not  be  disappoint- 
ed;  so  I  only  halted  at  the  inn  long  enough  to 
let  the  brown  wash  his  mouth  out,  and,  without 
dismounting,  rode  on  to  the  guide^s  house.  As 
I  passed  the  Castle,  I  heard  a  band  playing ;  it 
was  a  party  of  officers,  with  their  friends,  who 
had  come  up  on  a  pic-nic  from  Chester. 

When  I  reached  the  cottage  of  old  David,  the 
guide,  he  was  sitting  on  the  bench  at  the  door, 
putting  on  his  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  part  of 
the  party  I  had  met  in  the  morning,  as  they  passed, 
cried,  "  You're  late,  master ;  you  must  hurry  on 
to  cross  to-night."  David  was  beginning  to  dis- 
suade me ;  but  when  I  threw  him  a  shilling,  and 
trotted  on,  he  followed  me,  pattering  down  the 
beach. 

'*  You  must  make  haste,  master,  for  the  wind's 
getting  up,  and  will  bring  the  tide  like  a  roaring 
Hon — ^it  vrill.  But  I  suppose  the  pretty  lady  with 
the  rosy  face  expects  you.  But  where's  the  red 
horse  1  I  wish  you  had  him.  I  do  not  like  strange 
horses  on  such  a  time  as  this — ^indeed,  and  I  do 
not,"  he  added.  But  I  had  no  time  for  explanar 
tions,  although  David  was  a  great  ally  of  ours. 
I  knew  I  was  expected ;  it  was  getting  dusk,  and 
Laura  would  be  anxious,  /  hoped. 

Pushing  briskly  along,  we  soon  reached  the 
ford  of  the  channel,  so  calm  and  shallow  in  the 
morning,  but  now  filling  fast  with  the  tide ;  dark 
clouds  were  covering  the  sky,  and  the  wind 
brought  up  a  hollow  murmuring  sound. 

"  Now  get  across,  young  gentleman,  as  fiist  as 
you  can,  and  keep  your  eye  on  the  wind-mill, 
and  don't  spare  your  spurs,  and  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time ;  so,  good-evening,  God  bless  you ! 
young  gentleman,  and  the  pretty  lady,  too,"  cried 
David,  honestest  of  Welsh  guides. 


I  tried  to  walk  the  brown  horse  through  the 
ford  where  it  was  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  deep;  but  he  first  refused;  then,  when 
pressed,  plunged  fiercely  in,  and  was  out  of  his 
depth  in  a  moment.  He  swam  boldly  enough, 
but  obstinately  kept  his  head  down  the  stream ; 
so  that,  instead  of  landing  on  an  easy,  shelving 
shore,  he  came  out  where  all  but  a  perpendicular 
bank  of  soft  sand  had  to  be  leaped  and  climbed 
over.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  I  was 
obliged  to  ylip  off,  and  chmb  up  on  foot,  side  by 
side  with  my  horse,  holding  on  by  the  flap  of  the 
saddle.  If  I  had  not  dinnounted,  we  should 
probably  have  rolled  back  together. 

When  I  reached  the  top  of  the  bank,  rather 
out  of  breath,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  David  mak- 
ing piteous  signs,  as  he  moved  off  rapidly,  for  me 
to  push  along.  But  this  was  easier  said  than 
done ;  the  brown  horse  would  not  let  me  come 
near  him.  Round  and  round  he  went,  rearing  and 
plunging,  until  I  was  quite  exhausted.  Coaxing 
and  threatening  were  alike  useless ;  every  mo- 
ment it  was  getting  darker.  Once  I  thought  of 
letting  the  brute  go,  and  swimming  back  to  David. 
But  when  I  look^  at  the  stream,  and  thought  of 
Laura,  that  idea  was  dismissed.  Another  tussle, 
in  which  we  plowed  up  the  sand  in  a  circle,  was 
equally  fruitless,  and  I  began  to  think  he  would 
keep  me  there  to  be  drowned,  for  to  cross  the 
Parkgate  on  foot  before  the  tide  came  up  strong, 
seemed  hopeless.  At  length,  finding  I  could  not 
get  to  touch  his  shoulder,  I  seized  the  opportuni- 
ty, when  he  was  close  to  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  catching  the  curb  sharply  in  both  hands, 
backed  him  halfway  down  almost  into  the  water. 
Before  he  had  quite  struggled  up  to  the  top,  I 
threw  myself  into  the  saddle,  and  was  carried 
off  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  toward  the 
sea. 

But  I  soon  gathered  up  the  reins^  and,  firm  in 
my  seat,  turned  my  Tartar's  head  toward  the 
point  where  I  could  see  the  white  wind-mill 
gleaming  through  the  twilight  on  the  Cheshire 
shore. 

I  felt  that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  spare.  The 
sand,  so  firm  in  the  morning,  sounded  damp  under 
my  horse's  stride ;  the  little  stagnant  pools  filled 
visibly,  and  joining  formed  shallow  lakes,  through 
which  we  dashed  in  a  shower  of  spray ;  and  every 
now  and  then  we  leaped  over,  or  plunged  into 
deep  holes.  At  first  I  tried  to  choose  a  path, 
but  as  it  rapidly  grew  darker,  I  sat  back  in  my 
saddle,  and  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  tower  of 
the  wind-mill,  held  my  horse  finnly  into  a  hand 
gallop,  and  kept  a  straight  line.  He  was  a  fa- 
mous deep-chested,  long-striding,  little  fellow,  and 
bounded  along  as  fre^  as  when  I  started.  By 
degrees  my  spirits  began  to  rise ;  I  thought  the 
danger  past ;  I  felt  confidence  in  myself  and 
horse,  toad  shouted  to  him  in  encouraging  tri- 
umph. Already  I  was,  in  imagination,  landed 
and  relating  my  day's  adventures  to  Laura,  when 
with  a  heavy  plunge  down  on  his  head,  right 
over  v^ent  the  brown  stallion,  and  away  I  flew 
as  fiur  as  the  reins,  fortunately  fast  grasped,  would 
let  me.    Blinded  with  wet  sand,  startled,  shaken. 


at  which  neither  party  can  see  the  other,  the 
lady  speaks  to  the  servant,  and  tells  him  what  to 
fetch  or  buy  for  her  at  the  bazaars ;  and  the  ar- 
ticle is  brought  and  placed  in  the  cupboard,  which 
is  wheeled  round  by  the  lady  inside,  so  that  she 
may  take  it  out.  When  they  are  desirous  of 
walking'  in  the  garden,  or  going  to  the  bath,  the 
key  is  delivered  kito  the  charge  of  some  old 
duenna,  and  the  Effendi  sees  nothing  more  of  it 
till  the  party  has  returned,  and  the  ladies  are 
safely  locked  up  again. 

The  Efl'endi  is,  generally  speaking,  an  early 
riser,  and  seldom  sits  up  till  a  late  hour  at  night. 
On  issuing  from  his  harem,  he  is  waited  upon  by 
half  a  dozen  slaves,  who  assist  in  his  ablutions : 
one  holds  the  ewer,  another  the  soap,  a  third  the 
towel,  and  a  fourth  and  fifth  assist  him  with  his 
clean  apparel.  Having  washed  and  dressed,  he 
goes  through  his  morning  devotions  at  the  near- 
est mosque.  Returning  home,  his  servants  serve 
him  with  his  cup  of  bitter  coffee  and  pipe  of  real 
gibili,  by  which  time  it  is  about  seven  a.m.,  the 
fashionable  hour  for  a  Turkish  gentleman  to  call 
and  receive  visits.  Acquaintances  and  friends 
saunter  in,  and  salute  the  host,  who  salutes 
them.  Beyond  this,  there  is  little  conversation ; 
for  Turks  hate  talking ;  and  still  less  joking,  for 
they  detest  laughing.  They  inquire  like  a  parcel 
of  anxious  doctors,  very  kindly  after  each  other's 
health,  and  after  the  general  salubrity  of  their 
respective  houses,  for  no  one  ever  dreams  of 
asldng  how  his  friend's  wife  is ;  that  would  be 
considered  the  grossest  breach  of  decorum. 
Drafl-boards,  and  pipes,  and  coffee  are  intro- 
duced. Some  play,  others  look  on ;  and,  save 
the  rattling  of  the  dice,  very  little  is  heard  to 
interrupt  the  silence  of  the  room.  The  Effendi's 
clerk  comes  in  occasionally,  with  a  batch  of 
unanswered  letters  in  his  hands,  and  whispers 
mysteriously  to  the  Effendi,  who  either  goes  off 
into  a  violent  fit  of  rage,  or  nods  his  consent  in 
approval  of  what  ^as  been  done,  just  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  are  pleasing  or  the  reverse. 
Most  of  these  letters  are  from  the  overseers,  or 
the  laborers  in  the  Efiendi's  silk-gardens,  or 
olive-plantations ;  some  few  from  people  craving 
his  assistance,  others  demanding  repayment  of 
loans  of  money ;  for  there  are  but  few  of  the 
Effendis  of  Antioch,  though  all  rolling  in  riches, 
that  are  not  indebted  to  some  person  or  other  for 
cash  loans,  as,  such  is  their  strange  avarice,  that 
though  they  possess  (to  use  an  Oriental  expres- 
sion) rooms  full  of  money,  they  are  loth  to  ex- 
tract one  farthing  from  their  treasures  for  their 
daily  expenditure. 

About  ten  a.m.,  the  Effendi  orders  his  horse, 
and  followed  by  his  pipe-bearer,  who  is  equally 
well-mounted,  takes  a  sedate  rids  in  the  environs 
of  the  town.  On  Saturdays,  in  lieu  of  riding,  he 
goes  to  the  bath,  but  in  either  case  he  is  pretty 
punctual  as  to  the  hour  of  his  return.  On  reach- 
ing home,  more  pipes  and  coffee  are  produced, 
and  he  affixes  his  seal  (for  a  Turk  never  sighs 
his  name)  to  the  various  business  letters  that  his 
secretary  has  prepared,  ready  for  dispatching. 
The  ciy  from  the  minaret  now  warns  him  that 


it  is  the  hour  for  mid-day  prayw.  Washing  his 
hands,  face,  and  feet,  he  proceeds  to  the  sami 
(mosque),  where  he  remains  till  it  is  time  to 
breakfast ;  and  when  the  breakfast  is  served,  he 
goes  through  the  forms  of  ablution  again.  After 
his  meals,  he  is  required  to  wash  once  more. 

I  may  here  remark,  for  the  guidance  of  stranr 
gers,  that  there  is  nothing  a  Turk  considers  more 
degrading  than  the  want  of  this  scrupulous  clean- 
liness in  Europeans ;  and  considering  the  climate, 
and  the  wisdom  of  doing  in  Rome  «•  Rome  does 
(apart  firom  all  other  arguments),  travelers,  al- 
though seldom  obliged  to  use  their  fingers  ai 
Turks  do  at  their  meals,  ought  strictly  to  adhere 
to  this  custom  while  among  Orientals. 

The  Effendi,  iifter  his  breakfast,  which  is  gen- 
erally a  very  good  one,  and  is  prepared  by  the 
careful  hands  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  harem, 
retires  into  his  seraglio  for  a  couple  of  hours' 
siesta,  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  this  in- 
terval, if  a  Pasha,  or  a  bosom-friend,  or  the  deviJ 
himself  were  to  appear,  and  ask  of  the  servants 
to  see  their  master  immediately,  they  woukl  reply 
that  he  was  asleep  in  the  harem,  and  that  it  was 
as  much  as  their  heads  were  worth  to  disturb 
him. 

At  about  two,  P.M.,  the  Effendi  is  again  visible. 
He  then  occupies  his  time  in  playing  drafts,  or 
readuig  a  Turkish  newspaper.  At  four,  he  goes 
once  more  to  the  mosque,  and  thence  proceeds  to 
the  secluded  garden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes. 
Here  several  other  Effendis  are  sure  to  meet  him, 
for  it  is  their  usual  evening  rendezvous.  Carpets 
are  spread ;  baskets  of  cucumbers  and  bottles  of 
spirit  produced ;  and  they  drink  brandy,  and  nib- 
ble cucumbers,  till  nigh  upon  sundown.  Some- 
times cachouks,  or  dimcing  boys,  dressed  up  in 
gaudy  tinsel- work,  and  musicians,  are  introduced, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  party.  By  nightfall, 
every  individual  has  finished  his  two— some  more 
— ^bottles  of  strong  o^i^a  vita,  and  they  return 
homeward,  and  dine — and  dine  heartily.  Coffee 
is  then  introduced,  but  nothing  stronger — as  they 
never  drink  spirit  or  wine  after  their  evening 
meals.  The  nine  o'clock  summons  to  prayer, 
resounds  from  the  minaret,  and  nine  minutes 
after  that,  the  Effendi  is  fast  asleep,  and  nothing 
under  an  earthquake  would  bring  him  forth  from 
the  harem  again,  till  he  rises  simultanously  with 
the  sun  next  day. 

LIVING  IN  ANTIOCH. 

Antioch  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  cheapest  place 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  healthiest ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  ragged  little  boys,  ii^ho 
hoot  at  every  stranger,  and  throw  stones  at  his 
door,  annoying  you  in  every  possible  way,  I  should 
prefer  it,  as  a  place  of  residence,  to  any  spot  I 
have  visited  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

My  house  was  of  perfectly  new  construction, 
well  planted,  and  well  situatcMl,  and  proof  against 
water,  as  well  as  wind.  I  had  four  rooms — a 
sitting-room,  a  dining-room,  a  bed-room,  and  a 
dressing-room.  I  had  a  walled  inclosure  of  about 
eighty  feet  square,  where  roses  and  geraniums 
vied  in  beauty  with  jessamines  and  lilies.  There 
was  also  a  poultiy-yard,  a  pigeon-house,  stables 


for  three  horses,  a  stOTe-house,  a  kitchen,  and  a 
•ervantt'  room.  I  had  in  the  garden  a  grape-vine 
(muicatel),  a  pomegranate-tree,  a  peach-tree,  a 
plum-tree,  an  apricot,  and  a  China  quince ;  and, 
in  addition  to  all  these,  a  fountain  perpetually 
jetting  up  water,  and  a  well,  and  a  bathing-room. 
For  all  this  accommodation,  I  paid  three  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres — about  three  pounds  sterling — 
and  this  was  a  higher  rent  than  would  be  paid  by 
any  native.  Of  course,  the  house  was  unfur- 
nished, but  ^izniture  in  the  East  is  seldom  on  a 
grand  scale :  a  divan,  half  a  dozen  chairs,  a  bed- 
stead, a  mattress,  a  looking-glass,  a  table  or  two, 
and  half  a  dozen  pipes,  and  narghilies  are  aH  one 
requires.  Servants  cost  about  three  pounds  a 
head  per  annum.  Seven  and  a  half  pounds  of 
good  mutton  may  be  had  for  a  shilling.  Fowls 
— and  fat  ones,  too — twopence  each.  Fish  is 
sold  by  the  weight — thirteen  rotolos  for  a  beshlik, 
or  about  seventy  pounds  weight  for  a  shilling. 
Eels — the  very  best  flavored  in  the  world — ^three 
halfpence  each.  As  for  vegetables,  whether  cab- 
bages, lettuces,  dew  aspergeM,  celery,  watercresses, 
parsley,  beans,  peas,  radishes,  turnips,  carrots, 
cauliflowers,  and  onions,  a  pennyworth  would  last 
a  man  a  week.  Fruit  is  sold  at  the  same  rates ; 
and  grapes  cost  about  five  shillings  the  horse-load. 
Game  is  also  abundant.  Dried  fruits  and  nuts 
can  be  obtained  in  winter.  In  fact,  living  as  well 
as  one  could  wish,  I  found  it  impossible — ^house- 
rent,  servants,  horses,  board,  washing,  and  wine 
included — to  exceed  the  expenditure  of  forty 
pounds  per  annum. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  a{^>ear  mar- 
velous that  many  Europeans,  possessed  of  limited 
means,  have  not  made  Antioch  their  temporary 
home;  but  every  question  has  two  sides,  and 
every  thing  its  pros  and  cons.  The  cons,  in  this 
instance,  are  the  barbarous  character  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  you  live ;  the  perpetual  liability 
of  becoming,  at  one  instant*s  warning,  the  victim 
of  some  fanatical  emetUe ;  the  small  hopes  you 
have  of  redress  for  the  grossest  insults  ofiered ; 
the  continual  intrigues  entered  into  by  the  Ayans 
to  disturb  your  peace  and  comfort ;  the  absence 
of  many  of  the  luxuries  enjoyed  in  Europe ;  the 
want  of  society  and  books,  and  the  total  absence 
of  all  places  of  worship,  which  gradually  creates 
in  the  mind  a  morbid  indiflference  to  religion,  and 
which  feeling  frequently  degenerates  into  absolute 
infidelity.  It  is  better  to  clteose  with  David  in 
such  a  case,  and  say,  '*  I  would  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  the  Lord  than  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  iniquity." 

AN  ENGLISH  PHILANTHROPIST  IN  THB  BAST. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  ride  from  Antioch, 
through  a  country  that  is  a  perfect  paradise  upon 
earth,  but  over  the  most  execrable  and  detestable 
road,  brought  me  to  the  ancient  Seleucia.  Famed 
in  the  olden  history  as  the  emporium  of  Eastern 
commerce  and  as  a  port  unequaled  for  safe  har- 
borage, Suedia  is  celebrated  in  our  own  days  as 
having  been  the  residence  and  favorite  retreat  of 
the  late  John  Barker,  Esq.,  formerly  her  Majes- 
ty's Consul-geneTal  in  Egypt,  equally  eminent  as 
a  philanthropist  and  a  Cluistian  gentleman. 


Suedia,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Syrians, 
Zectoonli,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  mulberry- 
gardens,  extending  over  a  space  of  ten  miles  by 
three,  and  containing  a  scattered  and  mixed  pop- 
ulation, equal,  if  not  exceeding  in  number,  to  that 
of  Antioch.  The  village  is  spread  chiefly  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  and  running  parallel 
with  the  beach,  which  forms  a  boundary  to  the 
waves  of  the  Seleucian  gulf  where  the  Orontes 
ends  her  course,  and  nature  has  scattered  around 
her  choicest  gifts. 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  an  inspired  writer 
to  describe  in  adequate  colors  this  garden  of  Eden. 
Mulberry,  lemon,  and  orange-trees  form  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  gardens,  surrounding  pic- 
turesque little  cottages,  each  one  eclipsing  the 
other  in  neatness  and  beauty  of  situation.  The 
peasants  themselves  are  hale,  robust,  and  sturdy- 
looking  men ;  the  children  are  rosy  and  healthy ; 
and  the  women  beautiful,  innocent,  and  happy. 
Each  stops,  as  a  stranger  passes,  to  make  a  bash- 
ful salute,  and  bid  him  welcome  to  their  country. 
This  is  what  I  never  met  elsewhere ;  and  it  was 
very  pleasing  to  find  uncivilized  and  untaught 
Arabs  so  polite  and  courteous.  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  that  a  native  of  Suedia  will  not  do  to 
render  a  sojourn  among  them  agreeable  and 
pleasant.  They  are  a  simple  people,  and  as 
simple  in  their  habits  as  in  their  character.  The 
sun  teaches  them  when  to  rise,  and  darkness 
when  to  seek  their  beds.  They  labor  for  sub- 
sistence ;  they  sleep  for  refreshment ;  they  laugh 
with  the  merry,  and  weep  with  the  afflicted. 
Their  simple  old  pastor,  in  their  venerable  rustic 
church,  has  pointed  out  to  them  from  childhood 
how  heinous  is  sin — how  amiable  virtue;  and 
they  are  taught  ever  to  remember  that  an  all- 
seeing  Eye  will  detect  and  punish  sins  hidden 
to  men,  as  surely  as  public  offenses  will  entail 
flagellation  from  the  pasha  and  governors  of  the 
district.  Thus  they  live  hiq>py  in  their  innocence, 
and  in  each  other,  and  almost  void  of  offense  to- 
ward God  and  man ;  a  meet  people  to  inhabit  a 
country  like  that  they  dwell  in. 

To  this  qtdet  retreat,  Mr.  Barker,  after  zeal- 
ously serving  his  king  and  country  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  retired,  on  quitting  Egypt,  to 
enjoy  in  seclusion  the  pensicm  awarded  him  by 
the  government,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  hk 
days  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Few 
men  could  better  appreciate  the  rich  gifts  Nature 
had  lavished  on  this  spot.  A  perfect  botanist, 
and  skilled  in  agriculture,  his  time  and  income 
dtixing  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  were 
spent  in  promoting  every  improvement  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  many  have  grown 
rich,  directly  or  indirectly,  firom  the  methods  of 
tillage  introduced  into  the  country  by  Mr.  Barker. 

Ola  taking  possession  of  his  wife's  landed  in- 
heritance, Mr.  Barker's  first  steps  were  to  erect 
an  edifice  becoming  his  means  and  station,  and 
one  that  would  render  his  sojourn  in  the  country 
agreeable  to  himself  and  his  fiunily,  and  the  many 
friends  and  strangers,  who  delighted  in  visiting 
him,  remaining  his  guesta  for  days,  weeks,  and, 
in  some  instances,  months.    There  was  no  mis- 


take  aa  to  the  genuine  hospitality  of  the  worthy 
host.  His  word  of  welcome  was  truth  itself; 
and  the  warm  cordiality  of  his  excellent  heart 
was  felt  in  the  firm  grasp  of  his  hand.  *'  Sir/' 
he  has  said  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
*'  it  is  the  traveler  who  confers  a  favor  upon  me 
by  remaining,  and  giving  me  the  benefit  of  his 
society,  provided  he  be  a  man  that  is  at  all  suffer- 
able.  Some  few,  I  must  own,  have  staid  longer 
than  myself  or  my  family  could  have  wished,  but 
they  have  been  very  few.*'  A  perfect  gentleman, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  sagacious  thinker,  a 
philosopher,  and  philanthropist,  people  wondered 
how  so  great  a  heart  could  content  itself  to  re- 
main in  a  place  like  Suedia.  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  on  intimate  terms  with  him  during  my  two 
years*  residence  in  Suedia,  and  I  learned  to  love 
and  respect  him  so  much,  that  when  he  died,  full 
of  years  and  honor,  I  felt  a  void  in  my  heart,  to 
which  I  still  recur  with  the  deepest  regret. 

Mr.  Barker's  main  object  in  life  was  to  confer 
benefits  upon  his  suffering  neighbors.  He  knew 
how  much  misery  and  wretchedness  was  to  be 
every  day  met  with  in  England,  and  how  incom- 
petent were  his  means,  all-sufBcient  though  they 
were  for  his  own  wants,  to  relieve  such  distress ; 
but  in  Syria  a  more  available  field  for  benevolence 
presented  itself.  How  far  and  how  well  his  char- 
itable disposition  exerted  itself  may  be  imagined, 
when  I  say  that  out  of  more  than  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  to 
this  day  bless  the  memory  of  the  good  man,  who 
through  so  many  years  was  the  friend  of  all.  I 
ought  to  add  that  through  fifty  years  of  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  with  as  many  thousand  people, 
he  never  made  one  enemy,  but  was  universally 
respected  and  beloved. 

The  gardens  of  Mr.  Barker  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  quantity,  variety,  and  excellent 
quality  of  their  £ruit.  In  the  piece  of  ground 
attached  to  his  own  private  residence,  I  have 
plucked  from  the  tree  the  guava,  the  sweet-ker- 
ncled  apricot,  the  Stanwick  nectarine  (for  which 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  obtained  for  him 
a  silver  medal),  the  sweet-kemeled  peach,  the 
shucapara,  the  celebrated  apricot  of  Damascus, 
the  plaqueminia  kaki,  the  loquot  or  nepolis  japo- 
nica,  the  mandarin,  and  the  Malta  blood-orange ; 
in  short,  the  fruit  of  every  country  in  the  world. 
At  Mr.  Barker's  request,  I  wrote  to  Penang  and 
China  for  seeds  of  some  rare  fruits  and  spices, 
which  Colonel  Butterworth  and  Sir  George  Bon- 
ham  had  the  kindness  to  send  me ;  and  though 
previously  produced  solely  in  those  climes,  they 
have  since  sprung  up  in  these  charming  gardens. 
But,  alas !  they  did  not  thus  display  themselves 
till  the  excellent  old  man  had  passed  away.  On 
the  demise  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  whole  of  his  landed 
property  reverted  to  his  amiable  and  kind-hearted 
widow. 

Besides  introducing  the  finest  fruit-trees  in  the 
world,  and  many  rare  ornamental  trees,  from  the 
cuttings  and  graftings  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
gardens  of  Suedia  have  been  supplied,  Mr.  Barker 
greatly  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  the  natives 
by  obtaining  from  Italy  regular  supplies  of  the 


best  silk  worm  seed,  whieh  wan  then  divided 
among  them.  Originally,  the  silk  produced  was 
of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  it  has  now  become  the 
finest  in  any  part  of  the  East.  As  for  flowers, 
it  was  a  perfect  sight  to  see  the  garden  attached 
to  Mr.  Barker's  house  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
even  in  the  depth  pf  winter,  when  the  surround- 
ing mountains  were  covered  with  snow,  and  every 
where  else  vegetation  had  disappeared,  thoosands 
of  Bengal  roses  and  other  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers  here  presented  the  appeaxance  of  per- 
petual summer. 

A  ROMANCE  OP  CYPRUS. 

Every  traveler  who  has  ever  visited  Cyprus 
has  heud  of  Signer  Baldo  Matteo,  the  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  of  the  East.  While  I  was  at  Lamaca, 
a  sad  adventure,  furnishing  ample  materials  for 
a  melodrama,  nearly  terminated  old  Baldo's  life, 
and  all  his  speculations.  His  only  dauj^er,  and 
heiress,  lost  her  heart  to  a  needy  Austrian,  who 
had  come  to  Cyprus  expressly  to  make  his  fortune 
by  marriage.  Hearing  ofthe  wealth  of  old  Baldo, 
and  of  his  daughter,  he  fixed  upon  him  at  once ; 
but  Baldo  was  not  to  be  easily  caught,  and  totally 
repulsed  every  advance.  The  Austrian  grew 
desperate,  and,  as  a  final  resource,  became  fanat- 
ically religious,  attending  the  Catholic  ehapel 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  devotion  to  a  certain  old  priest  troubled 
with  the  cramp,  on  whose  leg  he  sat,  whenever 
it  was  attacked,  till  the  pain  passed  off.  When, 
after  this,  he  whispered  to  him  the  sin  that  preyed 
most  heavily  upon  his  mind,  which  was  a  wish  to 
possess  riches,  that  he  might  bestow  them  on 
Mother  Church,  and  hinted  at  a  passion  for  Miss 
Baldo,  he  received  immediate  absolution,  and  was 
next  day  dining  at  old  Baldo's  table,  in  company 
with  the  Padre  Presidenti,  and  seated  next  to  the 
object  in  whom  all  his  hopes  were  concentrated. 
Miss  Baldo  was  luckily  placed  on  his  right,  and 
heard  with  unspeakable  rapture  all  his  protesta- 
tions of  love  and  devotion.  Had  she  been  on  his 
left,  these  would  all  have  been  lost,  as  she  had 
been  perfectly  deaf  on  that  side  from  her  birth. 

To  be  brief,  the  Austrian  proposed,  and  was 
accepted,  and  all  that  he  had  now  to  obtain  was 
old  Baldo's  consent  Baldo,  however,  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  saw  clearly  through  his  designs, 
and  knew  him  to  be  a  knave,  though  he  had  too 
much  reverence  for  the  priestly  clique,  who  had 
introduced  the  Austrian,  to  give  a  decided  nega- 
tive. All  he  asked  was  time— -a  year — to  con- 
sider so  important  a  measure.  This  was  accorded, 
and  Baldo  devoutly  prayed  that  the  true  character 
of  his  daughter's  suitor  might  before  that  time  be 
unmasked.  His  prayer  was  granted,  but  in  a 
way  the  least  expected,  and  certainly  the  least 
agreeable  to  himself 

The  lover  of  the  Signorina  Baldo,  finding  his 
exchequer  rather  low,  and  being  sorrowfully  con- 
scious of  his  inability  to  increase  his  wealth,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  necessary  appear- 
ances, came  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  grasp- 
ing, without  further  delay,  his  intended  wife's 
fortune,  by  sending  poor  old  Baldo  out  of  the 
world.    Accordingly,  armed  with  a  loaded  dou- 
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roasted  peas.  Great  was  the  consternation  of 
his  congregation,  when  on  the  ere  of  the  feast 
day,  instead  of  proclaiming  its  advent  from  the 
pulpit,  as  is  usual,  he  infonned  them  that  eight 
or  ten  days  yet  remained  for  the  approaching 
festival.  A  discussion  on  this  point  immediately 
ensued,  when  the  priest,  in  confirmation  of  what 
he  asserted,  produced  from  his  pocket  the  re- 
maining peas,  making  known  at  the  same  time 
his  method  of  calculating.  Upon  this,  his  wife 
stepped  forward,  and  acknowledged  what  she  had 
done,  and  great  merriment  ensued,  in  which  the 
priest  joined. 

To  this  poor  man,  fortune  now  brought  one 
of  those  rare  windfalls  which  are  more  frequently 
heard  of  than  experienced.  One  summer's  even- 
ing he  was  seated  in  the  court-yard  of  his  humble 
house,  watching  with  satis&ction  and  delight  the 
gambols  of  his  Uttle  children,  who  were  amusing 
themselves  with  throwing  stones  at  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  At  length  he  remaHced,  that  whenever  a 
stone  chanced  to  go  near  the  crevice,  he  heard  a 
ringing  sound,  and  to  convince  himself  that  he 
was  not  deceived,  he  stepped  neturer,  and  hit  it 
repeatedly  with  a  stone,  each  time  hearing  the 
sound  distinctly.  It  now  occurred  to  him  that 
there  was  some  concealed  treasure  within,  and 
the  thought  made  him  tremble  with  expectation. 
He  went  to  bed  early,  but  not  to  sleep,  having 
formed  the  determination  that  he  would  that 
night  make  a  rigorous  search.  When  all  was 
still,  he  rose  from  his  sleepless  couch,  and  going 
out  stealthily  and  noiselessly,  commenced,  by 
aid  of  a  small  pickax,  breaking  into  the  wall, 
removing  stone  by  stdne.  He  had  hardly  worked 
an  hour,  when  out  fell  a  bag  of  doubloons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  and  a  third.  This  was  indeed 
a  treasure,  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  more  covetous 
man ;  but  he  felt  there  would  be  no  safety  with 
it  in  Cyprus.  That  very  night,  he  carefully 
stowed  his  riches  in  two  saddle-bags,  and  before 
daybreak,  awoke  his  wife  and  acquainted  her 
with  their  good  fortune,  when  horses  were  hired 
at  a  neighboring  khan,  and  priest,  wife,  and 
children  turned  their  backs  upon  Nicosia,  and 
arriving  early  at  Lamaca,  embarked  that  very 
day  on  board  a  vessel  sidling  for  Italy.  The 
priest  became  the  head  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
mercantile  firms  now  established  at  Leghorn, 
apd  is,  I  believe,  still  living. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  BEN  JONSON'S 
MOTHER. 

IN  Hartshorn  Lane,  near  Charing  Cross,  about 
the  year  1580,  dwells  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler,  a 
master  bricklayer.  He  had  married,  in  1575, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Jonson,  a  widow ;  and  had  become 
the  protector  of  her  little  boy,  Benjamin,  then 
about  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

Benjamin  is  now  in  his  sixth  year.  He  duly 
attends  the  parish  school  in  St.  Martin's  Church ; 
for  his  father  was  **  a  grave  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel," and  his  mother  is  anxious  that  her  only 
child,  poor  although  he  must  be,  shall  lack  no 
advantages  of  education.  We  see  the  sturdy 
boy  daily  pacing  to  school,  through  the  rough 


and  miry  way  of  that  half-rural  district.  In  his 
play-hours  he  is  soon  in  the  fields,  picking  black- 
berries in  Hedge-lane,  or  flying  his  kite  by  the 
Windmill  in  Saint  Giles's.  His  father-in-law  is 
a  plain,  industrious,  trusty  man — not  rich  enough 
to  undertake  any  of  the  large  woriLS  which  the 
luxurious  wants  of  the  town  present ;  and  ofl- 
times  interfered  with,  in  the  due  course  of  his 
labor,  by  royal  proclamations  against  the  increase 
of  houses,  which  are  rigidly  enforced  when  a 
humble  man  desires  to  build  a  cottage.  But 
young  Ben  has  found  friends.  To  the  parish 
school  sometimes  comes  Master  Camden ;  and  he 
observes  the  bold  boy,  always  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  not  unfrequently  having  his  *' clear 
and  fiiir  skin"  disfigured  by  combats  with  his 
dirty  companions,  who  litter  about  the  alleys  of 
Saint  Martin's-lane.  The  boy  has  won  good 
Master  Camden's  heart ;  and  so,  in  due  time,  he 
proposes  to  remove  him  to  Westminster  SooooL 

Let  us  look  at  the  Shadow  of  his  Mother,  as 
she  debates  this  question  with  her  husband,  at 
their  frugal  supper.  **The  boy  must  earn  his 
living,"  says  the  bricklayer.  "He  is  strong 
enough  to  be  of  help  to  me.  He  can  mix  the 
mortar ;  he  will  soon  be  able  to  carry  the  hod. 
Learning !  stuff!  he  has  learning  enow,  for  all 
the  good  it  will  do  him." — "Thomas  Fowler," 
responds  the  mother,  "if  I  wear  my  fingers  to 
the  bone,  my  boy  shall  never  carry  the  hod. 
Master  Camden,  a  good  man,  and  a  learned,  will 
pay  for  his  schooling.  Shall  we  not  give  him  his 
poor  meals  and  his  pallet-bed !  Master  Camden 
says  he  will  make  his  way.  I  owe  it  to  the 
memory  of  him  who  is  gone,  that  Benjamin  dudl 
be  a  scholar,  and  perhaps  a  minister." — "  Yes ; 
and  be  persecuted  for  his  opinions,  as  his  father 
was.  These  are  ticklish  times,  Margaret — the 
lowest  are  the  safest.  Ben  is  passionate,  and 
obstinate,  and  will  quarrel  for  a  straw.  Make 
him  a  scholar,  and  he  becomes  Papist  or  Puritan 
— the  quiet  way  is  not  for  the  like  of  him.  He 
shall  be  apprenticed  to  me,  wife,  and  earn  his 
daily  bread  safely  and  honestly."  Night  after 
night  is  the  debate  renewed.  But  the  mother 
triumphs.  Ben  does  go  to  Westminster  School. 
He  has  hard  fare  at  home;  he  has  to  endure 
many  a  taunt  as  he  sits  apart  in  the  Abbey  clois- 
ters, intent  upon  his  task.  But  Camden  is  his 
instructor  and  his  friend.  The  bricklayer's  boy 
fights  his  way  to  distinction. 

Look  again  at  the  Shadow  of  that  proud  Mother 
as,  after  three  or  four  anxious  years,  she  hears 
of  his  advancement.  He  has  an  exhibition.  He 
is  to  remove  to  Cambridge.  Her  Benjamin  must 
be  a  bishop.  Thomas  Fowler  is  incredulous — 
and  he  is  not  generous :  "  When  Bei^amin  leaves 
this  roof  he  must  shift  for  himself^  wife."  The 
mother  drops  one  tear  when  her  boy  departs ;  the 
leathern  purse  which  holds  her  painful  savings  is 
in  Benjamin's  pocket. 

It  is  a  summer  night  of  1590,  when  Benjamin 
Jonson  walks  into  the  poor  house  of  Hartshorn- 
lane.  He  is  travel-stained  and  weary.  His 
jeridn  is  half  hidden  beneath  a  dirty  cloak. 
That  jerkin,  which  looked  so  smart  in  a  mother^s 


more  inutfxiiR  li^  wt*  asf  cinJ  la  liighvr  rU'imlioiKi 
Ftom  what  wi?  have  *tIriWy  f^mh  the  n'im^n  nf 
tbi?«e  tJiingB  wiil  ciiiii*  tnil  with  a  irry  Ultlci 
thiiught  Agtiiii,  ill  thi*  vtntnp!<7  oC  c»%]r  I^Ttiloii 
tftgH,  A.t5 ,  iwht'ti  in  ihi'  uppi'f  jKirtSon  of  th*-  dr-nic 
main*  ihe  blue  rnya  hu^c  i#pcit  ali  rtfriitficcJ,  thrrt* 
cui  pcnotfiiti*  only  ib^sp  olht^  fay  ft  which  mnke 
tlio  luriil  sky.  tvitli  which  »r  nja  ii*rrjiljnf»  *jt  Uih 
f  ^nairit^  old  yclhtw  fojc-  Fog  in  iiiiKieffttiont  thi? 
ihm  vapor  on  thi'  uiwn  h^ji,  uh*1  *<*  forth*  nuiiply 
ghtm  a  l%htJiif}«i!  to  tlw  Ulue  tiivt,  ijr  more  plf^nti- 
la),  «12J  nbnoiute  wbitc^nc^Ai  to  the  jk1ino«ph<«f0. 

N£»w  |pt  las  «ec  wheiliff  wi*  afc  ypt  Jibl«?  to 
niakc'  out  the  philosophy  of  a  fm*'  no  in  inn  nun* 
w>t,  An  the  Mun  camv*  n&&r  ibf  borizon,  hn  uitl 
thr  ftif  iibout  liini  brcome  retj,  bt^traybt  tUc  Ught 
ff  oni  that  ilin^rtioji  ha*  hc^u  robbptj  of  thfi  blue 
tvf*  in  ifhvemng  hontonUUj  so  Jafge  a  portiofi 
of  the  aUfiiOsphrfe.  Tho  »ky  m  the  Kctiith  palei, 
for  it  ha«  litllo  but  ibc  nhwtrlxitd  or  diffuiHjrt  li^bt 
til  r;!iiHt  iiptin  PrrHtriirJy,  wfi  egci  h  n^b^eiJi  in 
tbifi  r«Mtf  tpiile  op^mii]t«  la  thn  tftid,  niul  tbii  n?d- 
RB«i  jncTviuies  till  thi)  »nn  ii»k#  from  our  j$ight. 
In  thill  caw\  thn  leist  fvy^  of  the  aun  that  tmvpfBe 
the  whoTc  breadth  of  the  nLmo^h^e,  rrtlrtiix! 
from  the  east»  f/otn  vapora  there,  arnJ  mons  cape- 
Pimlly  from  clouda,  couiu  rod  to  our  eye  a ;  no 
blue  caji  be  rfniaining  in  tbiMH.  From  the  west, 
where  tbci  nun  is  setting,  tho  rayi  eofae  from  tbe 
■urroundmg  air^  and  from  tJio  clouds,  variously 
colored ;  thoy  lose  tbcir  blue^  but  thtn*  reuiain 
tbe  re^l,  jpfreea,  ortingi^»  yellow*  and  the  parple 
raya ;  and  Bome  or  all  of  these  may  nnake  the 
tinta  that  come  to  uh,  acconling  to  the  state  ajid 
nature  of  tho  eloudii,  the  atmospficref  and  otheir 
eircumsLaiicoH  that  may  modify  the  proccaa  of  tu- 
fr!u?lion.  Tbe  BUti  lia#  st»t ;  it  is  imniediately  b*-- 
low  thd  honuitii  and  its  rays  alill  dart  througrh  all 
OUT  atmogpbens  e^tcept  that  poition  which  ia 
shseldod  from  them  by  the  intervptiinij  shadow 
of  the  earth.  Tlmt  shadow  app<^ars  in  the  eusi, 
soon  after  Aunsi^t,  in  the  Jihapo  of  a  odrn  blue 
afch,  which  rises  griMiually  in  the  sky,  imm^* 
«tely  opposite  to  the  part  glorified  by  sunset  col- 
ors. Over  this  arch  the  sky  is  red,  with  the  rays 
not  ihui  otit  by  the  round  shadow  of  our  ball. 
As  the  lun  lamk^,  our  shadow  of  course  ri^e« ; 
and  wilhtn  it  there  can  he  only  the  diffused  twi- 
hght^  always  blue,  ^Vheu  this  arch— this  shad- 
ow of  thf  earth— has  riu'n  almost  to  the  icnith, 
and  the  sun  U  at  some  distance  below  the  hori- 
zon, then  the  red  color  in  tho  we^t  bec(>mes  much 
more  dislinct  and  yifid  i  for  the  sun  then  shoot* 
up  thither  its  raya  tbrouj^b  a  still  larger  quantity 
of  interveninf  aimosphei^ ;  so  that  tbe  rodneAs 
grows  Bfl  tbe  ^un  sinks,  utilLl  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  has  covered  alb  and  tbo  stars-^of  wbicli 
lh«  brightest  soon  were  visible — ^grow  numerous 
upon  the  ¥ault  of  hcaTcn.  %Mien  stars  of  the 
ttiilh  magnitude  are  visible,  then,  aatronotnically 
speakiDgt  twilight  onda,  The  Irngth  of  twilight 
will  d Impend  upon  the  number  of  rays  of  light 
ihit  are  rc^Aected  and  dispersed,  and  ttiat,  again* 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  atmosphere.    Where 
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ntmoffpberiH  thr  iami^ih  I  hen  in  Imi^^f  tbsuj  la 
winter,  wMi  thr  coliler  i>ir  contain*  U:*»  ^ftpOft 
and  tb«  "rn^Ki^r  it  i^oniuitiM  lien  low. 

r^tiw,  mne¥  tlii*  Appi'tttnnc*'*  'l-t  twilight  d^p^ni 
ou  thw  coiulition  ol  the  jiky,  it  folio w»  thai  our 
weather-wisdom,  drawn  from  such  ^npfjranLncoL'Vi 
is  based  upon  a  philosophicnl  foujidiiliim  When 
there  is  a  blue  ^ky,  ?n*d  after  «un»rt  n  Jtli^it  ptt> 
pie  in  tbe  wenl,  we  bav»^  ri'^iMon  for  *.'xpectit)j|g^ 
(inr  wr^xtlirr.  Alter  rMn,  detfccliwi  cliauxta,  col- 
or jhI  reti  j^iid  tdfrably  bright,  may  rejoiee  ikfmo 
who  anticipate  a  pic-njc  party.  If  the  twilLgbt 
show  a  piirtiality  for  whitish  yelluw  m  its  ilress^ 
we  *<ay  that  very  (ik*dy  U^ien*  will  be  mmw  radu 
Uf'xt  day  \  the  more  tb^t  wbiiisb  yellow  sprtAtb 
over  the  sky,  the  more  the  ehaiwe  of  wolor  aOL 
of  it,  When  Ibe  sun  is  brilliantly  wMi«v  ixd 
sets  in  a  white  hght,  we  think  of  siartntt;  ««p^ 
daily  BO  when  hghl  higb  ctoudH  I  bat  dull  thft 
whole  sky  become  deeper  near  lhi«  bnriswfi. 
When  the  coio?  of  the  twilight  i*  a  jy;ra¥i*b  ri«l, 
with  portions  of  deep  red  passiog  iutu  (jray  thAt 
hide  the  sun,  then  be  prepared,  we  say,  for  wind 
and  nun.  The  morning  signs  are  diflervnt  Whim 
it  is  very  red,  we  expect  r^in;  a  gray  dfiwn  mifani 
fine  weather.  Tbe  diirerencH  bt*tween  li  gr»y 
dawn  aad  a  gmy  twilight  is  this — m  the  uKUitir 
ing,  grayneBi*  depends  UflUiUly  upon  low  ebuJl^ 
which  melt  before  tlie  rising  sun  ;  but  iii  ih« 
evening  grayness  is  caused  by  high  ebucUf  whiell 
continue  to  grow  denser  through  ibe  ni^ht,  Btti 
tf  in  tho  moniing  there  be  so  mucti  i^ii|*or  an  to 
make  ii  red  dawn,  it  is  most  proh«bk  tliit  tl)kk 
clouds  will  be  fonneil  out  of  it  in  the  eotirie  of 
the  operations  qS  the  coming  day. 

Refraction  of  ligbt  h4s  m  ^goo<l  de^t  to  do  alao 
with  the  twinkling  of  the  stars;  ibougb  thers  mvy 
go  to  the  explanation  of  tbe  pl]ciu>menon  otb^ 
principles  which  do  not  eoneem  our  preseut  puf^ 
pose.  The  air  contain**  laye^a  of  diCTercnt  dtiiiJl- 
ity,  shifting  over  each  other  in  currents,  Tb« 
hxed  stj^rs  are^  to  our  eye?,  brilliant  points*  <^f 
light ;  their  r&ys  broken  in  p^aing  tbroiigU  thesis 
current^;*  exhibit  an  agitatiun  which  is  not  shown 
by  tlie  planets.  Tbe  plane ti»  are  not  points  to  our 
sight,  nor  points  to  our  telescopes ;  being  much 
nearer,  although  really  smaller,  thoy  arc  to  out 
eyes  of  n  decide^ir  meaeurable  sixe ;  so  being  in 
greater  body,  we  at  bio^l  could  only  see  tbeir 
edges  scintillate  :  arid  this  wo  can  do  sometimes 
through  a  teWscope,  but  scarcely  with  the  naked 
eye. 

In  rainbows,  light  is  both  refracted  and  ro- 
ll ecCed.  Vou  can  only  see  a  rainbow  wb^n  tbo 
Hun  is  low,  your  own  poaition  hcing  between  the 
rainbow  and  the  sun.  The  rnys  of  light  refract- 
ed b^  the  shower  into  tbeir  prismatic  colors,  aru 
then  re  fleeted  by  the  shower  back  into  your  eye ; 
and  so,  from  the  principles  we  started  with,  it 
will  b§  clear  th&t  while  a  tbotisand  peo|ribc  m*j 
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turned,  usheiing  into  the  room  Father  Francis,  a 
^Tie«t  tf ho  lived  in  the  city.  He  waa  a  man  of 
&bout  fifty  years  old,  whose  hollow  cheeks,  sharp 
feotoiee,  and  piercing  eyes  wore  a  sinister  and 
far  from  hallowed  expression. 

"  To  what,  father,  am  I  indebted  for  this  late 
visit?*'  asked  the  old  lady. 

*'To  important  tidings,"  replied  the  priest, 
*'  which  I  am  come  to  communicate." 

'*  Leave  us,  Bridget,"  said  her  mistress.  The 
servant  took  an  old  iron  lamp,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  her  fireless  chamber. 

*'What  have  you  to  tell  met"  asked  Marie 
Marianni  of  her  visitor. 

**  I  have  had  news  from  France." 

"Good  news!" 

**  Some  which  may  eventually  prove  so." 

**  The  stars,  then,  have  not  deceived  me !" 

"  What,  madam !"  said  the  priest,  in  a  reprov- 
ing tone ;  "do  you  attach  any  credit  to  this  lying 
astrology  T  Believe  me,  it  is  a  temptation  of  Sa- 
tan which  you  ought  to  resist.  Have  you  not 
enough  of  real  misfortune  without  subjecting 
yourself  to  imaginary  terrors  t" 

"  If  it  be  a  weakness,  father,  it  is  one  which  I 
share  in  common  with  many  great  minds.  Who 
can  doubt  the  influence  which  the  celestial  bodies 
have  on  things  terrestrial  ?" 

"  All  vanity  and  error,  daughter.  How  can  an 
enlightened  mind  like  yours  persuade  itself  that 
events  happen  by  aught  save  the  will  of  GodV 

"  r  will  not  now  argue  the  point,  father ;  tell 
me  rather  what  are  the  news  from  France  1" 

**  The  nobles*  discontent  at  the  prime  minister 
has  reached  its  height.  Henri  d'Effiat,  grand- 
equerry  of  France,  and  the  king's  favorite,  has 
joined  them,  and  drawn  into  the  plot  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon,  and  Monsieur,  his  majesty's  brother. 
A  treaty,  which  is  upon  the  point  of  being  secret- 
ly concluded  with  the  king  of  Spain,  has  for  its 
object  peace,  on  condition'  of  the  cardinal's  re- 
moval." 

"  Thank  God !" 

"  However,  madame,  let  us  not  be  too  confi- 
dent ;  continue  to  act  with  prudence,  and  assume 
the  appearance  of  perfect  resignation.  Frequent 
the  church  in  which  I  minister,  place  yourself 
near  the  lower  comer  of  the  right-hand  aisle,  and 
I  will  forewarn  you  of  my  next  visit." 

"I  will  do  so,  father." 

Resummg  his  large  cloak,  the  priest  departed, 
Bridget  being  summoned  by  her  mistress  to  open 
the  door. 

From  that  time,  during  several  months,  the  old 
lady  repaired  regulariy  each  day  to  the  church ; 
she  often  saw  Father  Francis,  but  he  never  spoke, 
or  gave  her  the  desired  signal.  The  unaccustom- 
ed daily  exercise  of  walking  to  and  from  church, 
together  with  the  "  sickness  of  hope  deferred," 
began  to  tell  unfavorably  on  her  health ;  she  be- 
came subject  to  attacks  of  intermitting  fever,  and 
her  large,  bright  eyes  seemed  each  day  to  grow 
larger  and  brighter.  One  morning,  in  passing 
down  the  aisle,  Father  Francis  for  a  moment 
bent  his  head  toward  her,  and  whispered,  "  All 
is  lost!" 


With  a  powerful  efibrt  Marie  Marianni  subdued 
all  outvrard  signs  of  the  terrible  emotion  which 
these  words  caused  her,  and  returned  to  her 
cheerless  dwelling.  In  the  evening  Father  Fran- 
cis came  to  her.  When  they  were  alone,  she 
asked,  "  Father,  what  has  happened  1" 

**  Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  is  arrested." 

**  And  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  ?" 

"  Fled." 

"The  treaty  with  the  king  of  Spam!" 

"  At  the  moment  it  was  signed  at  Madrid,  the 
cunning  cardinal  received  a  copy  of  it." 

"  By  whom  was  the  plot  discovered !" 

"  By  a  secret  agent,  who  had  wormed  himself 
into  it." 

"  My  enemies,  then,  still  triumph !" 

"Richelieu  is  more  powerful,  and  the  king 
more  subject  to  him  than  ever." 

That  same  night  the  poor  old  Woman  was 
seized  with  a  burning  fever.  In  her  delirium  . 
the  phantom-man  in  red  still  pursued  her,  and 
her  ravings  were  terrible  to  hear.  Bridget,  seated 
at  her  bed-side,  prayed  for  her ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  she  began  slowly  to  recover.  Borne 
down,  however,  by  years,  poverty,  and  misfor- 
tune, Marie  Marianni  felt  that  her  end  was  ap- 
proaching. Despite  Father  Francis's  dissuasion, 
she  again  had  recourse  to  the  astrological  tablets, 
on  which  were  drawn,  in  black  and  red  figures, 
the  various  houses  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  star 
which  presided  over  her  nativity.  On  this  occa- 
sion their  omens  were  unfavorable ;  and  rejecting 
all  spiritual  consolation — ^miserable  in  the  present, 
and  hopeless  for  the  future — Marie  Marianni  ex- 
pired in  the  beginning  of  July,  1642. 

As  soon  as  her  death  was  known  a  magistrate 
of  Cologne  came  to  her  house,  in  order  to  make 
an  official  entry  of  the  names  of  the  defunct  and 
her  heirs.  Bridget  could  not  tell  either,  she  mere- 
ly knew  that  her  late  mistress  was  a  stranger. 

Father  Francis  arrived.  "  I  can  tell  you  the 
names  of  her  heirs,"  he  said.  "  Write — the  King 
of  France ;  Monsisur  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  Hen- 
rietta of  France,  queen  of  England." 

"  And  what,"  asked  the  astounded  magistrate, 
"  was  the  name  of  the  deceased  1" 

"The  High  and  Mighty  Princess  Marie  de 
Medicis,  widow  of  Henri  IV.,  and  mother  of  the 
reigning  king !'' 


MY  NOVEL;   OR,  VARIETIES   IN   EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER  XVI. 

BEFORE  a  table  in  tbe  apartments  appropri- 
ated to  him  in  his  father's  house  at  Knights- 
bridge,  sate  Lord  L'Estrange,  sorting  or  destroy- 
ing letters  and  papers — an  ordinary  symptom  of 
change  of  residence.  There  are  certain  trifles 
by  which  a  shrewd  observer  may  judge  of  a  man's 
disposition.  Thus,  ranged  on  the  table,  with  some 
elegance,  but  with  soldier-like  precision,  were 
sundry  little  relics  of  former  days,  hallowed  by 
some  sentiment  of  memory,  or  perhaps  endeared 
solely  by  custom;  whichr,  whether  he  was  in 
Egypt,  Italy,  or  England,  always  made  part  of 
♦  Continued  from  the  October  Number. 


fanoifal  humor  with  which  yoa  but  suggest,  as 
io  sport,  what  you  feel  so  in  earnest.  The  la- 
borious solitude  of  cities  weighs  on  you.  You 
are  flying  back  to  the  dolcefar  nienU — ^to  friends 
few,  but  intimate ;  to  life  monotonous^  but  un- 
restrained ;  and  even  there  the  sense  of  loneli- 
ness will  again  seize  upon  you ;  and  you  do  not 
seek,  as  I  do,  the  annihilation  of  memory ;  your 
dead  passions  are  turned  to  ghosts  that  haunt 
you,  and  unfit  you  for  the  living  world.  I  see  it 
all — I  see  it  still,  in  your  hurried  fantastic  lines, 
as  I  saw  it  when  we  two  sat  amidst  the  pines 
and  beheld  the  blue  lake  stretched  below.  I 
troubled  by  the  shadow  of  the  Future,  you  dis- 
turbed by  that  of  the  Past. 

"Well,  but  you  say,  half-seriously,  half  in 
jest,  *I  will  escape  from  this  prison-house  of 
memory  ]  I  will  form  new  ties,  like  other  men, 
and  before  it  be  too  late ;  I  will  marry — ay,  but 
I  must  love — ^there  is  the  difficulty'— 4ifficuHy 
—yes,  and  Heaven  be  thanked  for  it !  Recall 
all  the  unhappy  marriages  that  have  come  to 
your  knowledge — pray,  have  not  eighteen  out 
of  twenty  been  marriages  for  love  ?  It  always 
has  been  so,  and  it  always  will.  Because,  when- 
ever  we  love  deeply,  we  exact  so  much  and  for- 
give so  little.  Be  content  to  find  some  one  with 
whom  your  hearth  and  your  honor  are  safe.  You 
will  grow  to  love  what  never  wounds  your  heart 
— ^you  will  soon  grow  out  of  love  with  what  must 
always  disappoint  your  imagination.  Cotpetto  I 
I  wish  my  Jemima  had  a  younger  sister  for  you. 
Yet  it  was  with  a  deep  groaa  that  I  settled  my- 
self to  a — Jemima. 

"  Now,  I  have  wriUen  you  a  long  letter,  to 
prove  how  little  I  need  of  your  compassion  or 
your  zeal.  Once  more  let  there  be  long  silence 
between  us.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  correspond 
with  a  man  of  your  rank,  and  not  incur  the  curi- 
ous gossip  of  my  still  little  pool  of  a  world  which 
the  splash  of  a  pebble  can  break  into  circles.  I 
must  take  this  over  to  a  post-town  some  ten 
miles  ofl*,  and  drop  it  into  the  box  by  stealth. 

*^  Adieu,  dear  and  noble  friend,  gentlest  heart 
and  subtlest  fancy  that  I  have  met  in  my  walk 
through  life.  Adieu — write  me  word  when  you 
have  abandoned  a  day-dream  and  found  a  Je- 
mima. Alphonso. 

"  P.  8. — ^For  faeaven^s  sake,  caution  and  re- 
caution  your  friend  the  minister,  not  to  drop  a 
word  to  this  woman  that  may  betray  my  hiding, 
place." 

"  Is  he  really  happy  ?'*  murmured  Harley,  as 
he  closed  the  letter;  and  he  sunk  for  a  few  mo- 
ments into  a  reverie. 

**  This  life  in  a  village— this  wife  in  a  lady 
^o  puu  down  her  work  to  talk  about  villagers 
— ^what  a  contrast  to  Audley's  full  existence. 
And  I  can  never  envy  nor  comprehend  either — 
yet  my  own— what  is  it?'* 

He  rose,  and  moved  toward  the  window,  from 
which  a  rustic  stair  descended  to  a  green  lawn 
— etudded  with  larger  trees  than  are  often  found 
in  the  grounds  of  a  suburban  residence.    There 


were  cakn  and  coolness  in  the  sight,  and  one 
could  scarcely  have  supposed  that  London  lay 
so  near. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  lady,  past  mid- 
dle age,  entered ;  and,  approaching  Harley,  as 
he  still  stood  musing  by  the  window,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  What  character  there 
is  in  a  hand!  Hers  was  a  hand  that  Titian 
would  have  painted  with  elaborate  care !  Thin, 
white,  and  delicate — ^with  the  blue  veins  raised 
from  the  surface.  Yet  there  was  something 
more  than  mere  patrician  elegance  in  the  form 
and  texture.  A  true  physiologist  would  have 
said  at  once,  "  there  are  intelleot  and  pride  in 
that  hand,  which  seems  to  fix  a  hokl  where  it 
rests ;  and,  lying  so  lightly,  yet  will  not  be  as 
lightly  shaken  off." 

**  Harley,"  said  the  lady — and  Harley  turned 
— "  you  do  not  deceive  me  by  that  smile,"  she 
continued,  sadly ;  '^  you  were  not  smiling  when 
I  entered." 

"  It  is  rarely  that  we  smile  to  ourselves,  my 
dear  mother ;  and  I  have  done  nothing  lately  so 
foolish  as  to  cause  me  to  smile  at  myself." 

^^  My  son,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  somewhat 
abruptly,  but  with  great  earnestness,  ^*  you  come 
from  a  line  of  illustrious  ancestors  \  and  methinks 
they  ask  from  their  tombs  why  the  last  of  their 
race  has  no  aim  and  no  object — no  interest — no 
home  in  the  land  which  they  served,  and  which 
rewarded  them  with  iu  honors.'* 

**  Mother,"  said  the  soldier,  simply,  "  when 
the  land  was  in  danger  I  served  it  as  my  fore- 
fathers served — and  my  answer  would  be  the 
scars  on  my  breast." 

'*  Is  it  only  in  danger  that  a  country  is  served 
—only  in  war  that  duty  is  fulfilled?  Do  you 
think  that  your  father,  in  his  plain,  manly  life 
of  country  gentleman,  does  not  fulfill,  though 
obscurely,  £e  objects  for  which  aristocracy  is 
created  and  wealth  is  bestowed  ?'* 

*^  Doubtless  he  does,  ma'am — and  better  than 
his  vagrant  son  ever  can." 

"  Yet  his  vagrant  son  has  received  such  gifts 

from  nature — his  youth  was  so  rich  in  promise 

— his  boyhood  so  glowed  at  the  dream  of  glory  ?" 

'*  Ay,"  said  Harley,  very  softly,  "  it  is  possible 

—and  all  to  be  buried  in  a  single  grave !" 

The  Countess  started,  and  withdrew  her  hand 
from  Harley's  shoulder. 

Lady  Lansmere' s  countenance  was  not  one 
that  much  varied  in  expression.  She  had  in 
this,  as  in  her  cast  of  feature,  little  resemblance 
to  her  son. 

Her  features  were  slightly  aquiline^ — the  eye- 
brows of  that  arch  which  gives  a  certain  majesty 
to  the  aspect :  the  lines  round  the  mouth  were 
habitually  rigid  and  compressed.  Her  face  was 
that  of  one  who  had  gone  through  g^reat  emo- 
tion, and  subdued  it.  There  was  something 
formal,  and  even  ascetic,  in  the  character  of 
her  beauty,  which  was  still  considerable ; — in 
her  air  and  in  her  dress.  She  might  have  sug- 
gested to  you  the  idea  of  some  Gothic  baroness 
of  old,  half  chatelaine,  half  abbess }  you  would 


see  at  a  glance  that  she  did  not  live  in  the  light 
world  round  her,  and  disdained  its  fashions  and 
iu  mode  of  thought;  yet  with  all  this  rigidity  it 
was  still  the  face  of  the  woman  who  has  known 
human  ties  and  human  affections.  And  now,  as 
she  gazed  long  on  Harley's  quiet,  saddened 
brow,  it  was  the  face  of  a  mother. 

"  A  single  grave,"  she  said,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  And  you  were  then  but  a  boy,  Harley !  Can 
such  a  memory  influence  you  even  to  this  day  ? 
It  is  scarcely  possible  -,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
within  the  realities  of  man's  life — though  it  might 
bo  of  woman's." 

**I  believe,"  said  Harley,  half  soliloquizing, 
'*  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  the  woman  in  me. 
Perhaps  men  who  live  much  alone,  and  care  not 
for  men's  objects,  do  grow  tenacious  of  impres- 
sions, as  your  sex  does.  But  oh,"  he  cried 
aloud,  and  with  a  sudden  change  of  countenance, 
"  oh,  the  hardest  and  the  coldest  man  would  have 
felt  as  I  do,  had  he  known  fur^hnd  he  loved 
her.  She  was  like  no  other  woman  I  have  ever 
met.  Bright  and  glorious  creature  of  another 
sphere  1  She  descended  on  this  earth,  and  dark- 
ened it  when  she  passed  away.  It  was  no  use 
striving.  Mother,  J  have  as  much  courage  as 
our  steel-clad  fathers  ever  had.  I  have  dared 
in  battle  and  in  desert» — against  man  and  the 
wild  beast — against  the  storm  and  the  ocean — 
against  the  rnde  powers  of  Nature— dangers  as 
dread  as  ever  pilgrim  or  Crusader  rejoiced  to 
brave.  But  courage  against  that  one  memory ! 
no,  I  have  none !" 

••  Harley,  Harley,  you  break  my  heart,"  cried 
the  Countess,  clasping  her  hands. 

''It  is  astonishing,"  continued  her  son,  so 
wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts  that  he  did  not, 
perhaps,  hear  her  outcry — *'yea,  verily^  it  is 
astonishing,  that  considering  the  thousands  of 
women  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  I  never 
see  a  face  like  hers — never  bear  a  voice  so  sweet. 
And  all  this  universe  of  life  can  not  afibrd  me 
one  look  and  one  tone  that  can  restore  me  to 
man's  privileged-love.  Well,  well,  well,  life 
has  other  things  yet — Poetry  and  Art  live  still 
— still  smiles  the  heaven,  and  still  wave  the 
^  trees.  Leave  me  to  happiness  in  my  own 
way." 

The  Countess  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
door  was  thrown  hastily  open,  and  Lord  Lans- 
mere  walked  in. 

The  Earl  was  some  years  older  than  the 
Countess,  but  his  placid  face  showed  less  wear 
and  tear;  a  benevolent,  kindly  face — without 
any  evidence  of  commanding  intellect,  but  with 
no  lack  of  sense  in  its  pleasant  lines.  His  form 
not  tall,  but  upright,  and  with  an  air  of  conse- 
quence— a  little  pompous,  but  good-humoredly 
so.  The  pomposity  of  the  Grand  Seigneur^  who 
has  lived  much  in  provinces — whose  will  has 
been  rarely  disputed,  and  whose  importance  has 
been  so  felt  and  acknowledged  as  to  react  in- 
sensibly on  himself;  an  excellent  roan ;  but  when 
you  glanced  toward  the  high  brow  and  dark  eye 
of  the  Countess,  you  marveled  a  little  how  the 


two  had  come  together,  and,  according  to  com- 
mon report,  lived  so  happily  in  the  union. 

"  Ho,  ho !  my  dear  Harley,"  cried  Lord  Lans- 
mere,  rubbing  his  hands  with  an  appearance  of 
much  satisfaction.  I  have  just  been  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Duchess." 

*'  What  Duchess,  my  dear  father?" 

*•  Why,  your  mother's  first  cousin,  to  be  sure 
— the  Duchess  of  Knaresborough,  whom,  to 
oblige  me,  you  condescended  to  call  upon ;  and 
delighted  I  am  to  hear  that  you  admire  Lady 
Mary—" 

*'She  is  very  high-bred,  and  rather — high- 
nosed,"  answered  Harley.  Then  observing  that 
his  mother  looked  pained,  and  his  father  discon- 
certed, he  added  seriously,  *'  But  handsome,  cer- 
tainly." 

''Well,  Harley,"  said  the  Earl,  recovering 
himself,  "  the  Duchess,  taking  advantage  of  our 
connection  to  speak  freely,  has  intimated  to  me 
that  Lady  Mary  has  been  no  less  struck  with 
yourself;  and  to  come  to  the  point,  since  yoa 
allow  that  it  is  time  you  should  think  of  marry- 
ing, I  do  not  know  a  more  desirable  alliance. 
What  do  you  say,  Catherine  ?" 

"  The  Duke  is  of  a  family  that  ranks  in  his- 
tory before  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  said  Lady 
Lansmere,  with  an  air  of  deference  to  her  bus- 
band;  "and  there  has  never  been  one  scandal 
in  its  annals,  or  one  blot  in  its  scutcheon.  But 
I  am  sure  my  dear  Lord  nrrast  think  that  the 
Duchess  should  not  have  made  the  first  overture 
^ven  to  a  friend  and  a  kinsman?" 

"  Why,  we  are  old-fashioned  people,"  said  the 
Earl,  rather  embarrassed,  "and  the  Duchess  is 
a  woman  of  the  world." 

"Let  us  hope,"  said  the  Countess  mildly, 
"that  her  daughter  is  not." 

"  I  would  not  marry  Lady  Mary,  if  all  the  rest 
of  the  female  sex  were  turned  into  apes,"  said 
Lord  L'Estrange,  with  deliberate  fervor. 

"  Good  Heavens !"  cried  the  Earl,  "  what  ex- 
traordinary  language  is  thb !  And  pray  why, 
sir?" 

Hablbt. — "  I  can't  say — there  is  no  why  in 
these  oases.  But,  my  dear  father,  yon  are  not 
keeping  faith  with  me." 

LoKD  Lansjiere. — "  How  ?" 

HAaLBT. — "  You,  and  my  Lady  here,  entreat 
me  to  marry — I  promise  to  do  my  best  to  obey 
you;  but  on  one  condition — thft  I  choose  for 
myself,  and  take  my  time  about  it.  Agreed  oa 
both  sides.  Whereon,  off  goes  your  Lordship-^ 
actually  before  noon,  at  an  hour  when  no  lady 
without  a  shudder  could  think  of  cold  blonde  and 
damp  orange  flowers— ofi*  goes  your  Lordship,  I 
say,  and  commits  poor  Lady  Mary  and  your 
unworthy  son  to  a  mutual  adm' ration — which 
neither  of  us  ever  felt.  Pardon  me,  my  father 
— but  this  is  grave.  Again  let  me  claim  your 
promise — full  choice  for  myself,  and  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  What  war  of 
the  roses  like  that  between  Modesty  and  Love 
upon  the  cheek  of  the  virgin  1" 

Lady  Lansmbrx. — "  Full  choice  for  yourself, 


Harley— 80  be  it.  But  we,  too,  nuMd  a  ooo- 
dition — Did  we  not,  Lansmere  ?'' 

The  Earl  (puzzled) .— "  Eh— did  we  ?  Cer- 
tainly we  did." 

Harlby.— "  What  wa«  it?" 

Lady  Lansmeee. — "  The  son  of  Lord  Lans- 
mere  can  only  marry  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
aan." 

The  Eael.— "  Of  course— of  course." 

The  blood  rushed  over  Harley's  iair  face,  and 
then  as  suddenly  left  it  pale. 

He  walked  away  to  the  window — his  mother 
followed  him,  and  again  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

''  You  were  cruel,"  said  he,  gently,  and  in  a 
whisper,  as  he  winced  under  the  touch  of  the 
hand.  Then  turning  to  the  Earl,  who  was  gaz- 
ing at  him  in  blank  surprise— (it  never  ocoorred 
to  Lord  Lansmere  that  there  could  be  a  doubt 
of  his  son's  marrying  beneath  the  rank  modestly 
stated  by  the  Countess) — Harley  stretched  forth 
his  hand,  and  said,  in  his  soft,  winning  tone, 
"You  have  ever  been  most  gracious  to  me,  and 
moat  forbearing;  it  is  but  just  that  I  shoukl 
sacrifice  the  habits  of  an  egotist,  to  gratify  a 
wish  which  you  so  warmly  entertain.  I  agree 
with  you,  too,  that  our  race  should  not  dose  in 
me — Nobhae  oblige.  But  you  know  I  was  ever 
romantic ;  and  I  must  love  where  I  marry^— or, 
if  not  love,  I  must  feel  that  my  wife  is  worthy 
of  all  the  love  I  could  once  have  bestowed.  Now, 
as  to  the  vague  word  'gentleman'  that  my 
mother  employs— word  that  means  so  differently 
on  different  lips — I  confess  that  I  have  a  preju- 
dice against  young  ladies  brought  up  in  the  ^ex- 
cellent foppery  of  the  world,'  as  the  daughters 
of  gentlemen  of  onr  rank  mostly  are.  I  crave, 
therefore,  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  this 
word  *  gentleman.'  And  so  long  as  there  be 
nothing  mean  or  sordid  in  the  birth,  habits,  and 
education  of  the  father  of  this  bride  to  be,  I  trust 
you  will  both  agree  to  demand  nothing  more — 
neither  titles  nor  pedigree." 

"  Titles,' no— assuredly,"  said  Lady  Lansmere ; 
"they  do  not  make  gentlemen." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  Earl.  "Manf  of 
onr  best  families  are  untitled." 

"  Titles— no,"  repeated  Lady  Lansmere ;  "  but 
ancestors — ^yes." 

"  Ah,  my  mother,"  said  Harley,  with  his  most 
sad  and  quiet  fmile,  "  it  is  fated  that  we  shall 
never  agree.  The  first  of  our  race  is  ever  the 
one  we  are  nftost  proud  of ;  and  pray  what  an- 
cestors had  he  ?  Beauty,  virtue,  modesty,  intel- 
leot^ — if  these  are  not  nobility  enough  for  a  man, 
h^  is  a  slave  to  the  dead." 

With  these  words  Harley  took  up  his  hat  and 
made  toward  the  door. 

"You  said  yourself,  'NobUan  obkgt,'''  said 
the  Countess,  following  him  to  the  threshold*, 
"  we  have  nothing  more  to  add." 

Harley  slightly  i^rugged  his  shoulders,  kissed 
his  mother's  hand,  whi^dedlo  Nero,  who  started 
up  from  a  doze  by  the  window,  and  went  his 
way. 


" Does  he  really  go  abroad  next  weak?"  said 
theEarL 

"So  he  says." 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  no  chaaoe  for  Lmdf 
Mary,"  resumed  Lord  Lansmere,  with'  a  slight 
but  melancholy  snule. 

"  She  has  not  intellect  enough  to  charm  him. 
She  is  not  worthy  of  Harley,"  said  the  proud 
mother. 

"Between  you  and  ma,"  rejoined  the  Earl, 
rather  timidly,  "I  don't  see  what  good  his  Intel- 
lect  does  him.  He  oould  not  bo  more  unsettled 
and  useless  if  he  were  the  merest  dunee  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  And  so  ambitioos  as  he  was 
when  a  boy  1  Cadi^ine,  I  sometimes  fimof  that 
you  know  what  changed  him." 

"II  Nay,  my  dear  Lord,  itis  a eommon  change 
enough  with  the  young,  when  of  such  fortunes; 
who  find,  when  they  enter  life,  that  there  is  reaBy 
little  left  for  them  to  strive  for.  Had  Hari^ 
been  a  poor  man's  son,  it  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent." 

"  I  was  bora  to  the  same  fortunes  as  Harley,** 
said  the  Earl,  shrewdly,  '<and  yet  I  flatter  mf- 
self  I  am  of  some  use  to  old  England." 

The  Countess  seised  upon  the  oooasion,  com- 
plimented her  Lord,  and  turned  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Hau.xt  spent  his  day  in  his  usual  desultory, 
lounging  manner— dined  in  his  quiet  comer  at 
his  favorite  club— Nero^  not  admitted  into  the 
club,  patiently  waited  for  him  outside  the  door. 
The  dinner  over,  dog  and  man,  equally  indifferent 
to  the  crowd,  sauntered  down  that  thoroughfare 
which,  to  the  few  who  can  comprehend  the  Poetry 
of  London,  has  associations  of  glory  and  of  woe 
sublime  as  any  that  the  ruins  of  the  dead  eMer 
world  can  fernish — thoroughfare  that  traverses 
what  Mras  once  the  courtyard  of  Whitehall,  hav- 
ing to  its  left  the  site  of  the  palace  that  lodged 
the  royalty  of  Scotland — gains,  through  a  narrow 
strait,  that  old  isle  of  Thomey,  in  which  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  received  the  ominous  visit 
of  the  Conqueror— and,  widening  once  more  by 
the  Abbey  and  the  Hall  of  Westminster,  then 
loses  itself,  like  all  memories  of  earthly  grandeur 
amidst  humble  passages  and  mean  defiles. 

Thus  thought  Harley  L^Estrange— ever  less 
amidst  the  actual  world  around  him,  than  the 
images  invoked  by  his  own  solitary  soul — as  he 
gained  the  Bridge,  and  saw  the  dull  lifeless  craft 
sleeping  on  the  "Silent  Way,"  once  loud  and 
glittering  with  the  gilded  barks  of  the  antique 
Seignorie  of  England. 

It  was  on  that  bridge  that  Audley  Egerton 
had  appointed  to  meet  L'Estrange,  at  an  hour 
when  be  calculated  he  could  best  steal  a  respite 
from  debate.  For  Harley,  vrith  his  iastidious 
dislike  to  all  the  resorts  of  his  equals,  had  de- 
clined to  seek  his  friend  in  the  crowded  regions 
of  Bellamy's. 

Harley's  eye,  as  he  passed  along  the  bridge, 
was  attracted  by  a  still  form,  seated  on  the 
stones  in  one  of  the  nooks,  with  its  face  covered 
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by  its  liaads.  "K  I  were  a  sculptor,"  said  be 
to  bimseir,  "I  should  remember  that  imsf^ 
whenever  I  wished  to  oonrey  the  idea  of  De^ 
tpomUncyr*  He  lifted  his  looks  and  saw,  a  little 
before  him  in  the  midst  of  the  oauseway,  the  firm 
ereet  figure  of  Aodley  Egerton.  The  moonlight 
was  full  on  the  bronzed  countenance  of  the  strong 
public  man-'With  its  lines  of  thought  and  care, 
and  iu  vigoroiui  but  cold  expression  of  intense 
self-control. 

**And  looking  yonder/*  oontiniied  Harley's 
adiloqay,  "  I  should  remember  that  form  when 
I  wished  to  hew  out  from  the  granite  the  idea  of 
Endurance.*^ 

"So  yoa  are  eome,  and  punctually,'*  said 
Egerton,  linking  his  arm  in  Hariey*s. 

Hablbt. — *'•  Puicfually.  of  course,  for  I  re- 
spect your  time,  and  I  will  net  detain  you  long. 
I  presume  you  will  speak  to-aight." 

EoBBTON. — "  I  have  spoken.'* 

Harlbt  (with  interest).—"  And  wdl,  I  hope." 

EoBBTON. — "With  effect,  I  suppose,  for  I 
liave  been  loudly  cheered,  which  does  not  always 
happen  to  me." 

Harlbt. — **  And  that  gave  you  pleasure  ?** 

E&BBTON  (after  a  moBient's  thought). — ^**  No^ 
aot  the  least." 

Harlbt. — "  What,  then,  attaobesyou  so  much 
to  this  life — constant  drudgery,  constant  warfare 
— the-more  pleasurable  faaulties  dormant,  all  the 
harsher  ones  aroused,  if  even  its  rewards  (and 
I  take  the  best  of  those  to  be  aj^lanse)  do  not 
please  you  ?** 

Egbrton,— "  What  ?— custom.** 

Harlbt.— "Martyr!** 

EoBBTON. — "  You  say  it.  But  torn  to  your- 
self; you  have  decided,  then,  to  leave  England 
next  week.** 

Harlbt  (moodily). — "Yes.  This  Hfo  in  a 
capital,  where  all  Are  so  active,  myself  so  ob- 
jectless, preys  on  me  like  a  low  fever.  Nothing 
here  amuses  me,  nothing  interests,  nothing  com- 
forts and  consoles.  But  I  am  resolved,  before  it 
be  too  late,  to  make  one  great  struggle  out  of 
the  Past,  aikl  into  the  natural  world  of  men.  In 
a  word,  I  have  resolved  to  many.** 

EoBRToii.— "Whom?** 

Harlbt  (seriously) . — "  Upon  my  life,  ray  dear 
fellow,  you  are  a  great  philosopher.  You  have 
hit  the  exact  question.  You  see  I  can  not  marry 
a  dream ;  and  where,  out  of  dreams,  shall  I  And 
this*  whom?'" 

EoERToif. — "You  do  not  search  for  her.** 

Harlbt. — "Do  we  ever  search  for  love? 
Does  it  not  flash  upon  us  when  we  least  expect 
it  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  inspiration  to  the  muse  ? 
What  poet  sits  down  and  says,  *  I  will  write  a 
poem  ?*  What  man  looks  out  and  says,  *•  I  will 
fall  in  love?*  No!  Happiness,  as  the  great 
German  tells  us,  *  falls  suddenly  from  the  bosom 
of  the  gods  *,*  so  does  love.** 

Egerton. — "You  remember  the  old  line  in 
Horace :  *  Life's  tide  flows  away,  while  the  boor 
sits  on  the  margin  and  waits  for  the  ford.* " 

Harlbt. — "  An  idea  which  incidentally  drop- 


ped from  you  some  weeks  ago,  and  which  I  had 
before  half  meditated,  has  since  haunted  me.  If 
I  could  but  find  some  child  with  sweet  disposi- 
tions and  fair  intellect  not  yet  formed,  and  train 
her  up,  according  to  my  ideal.  I  am  still  young 
enough  to  wait  a  few  years,  and  meanwhile  I 
shall  have  gained  what  I  so  sadly  want — an  ob- 
ject in  life.** 

Egerton. — ^**Yoo  are  ever  the  child  of  ro- 
mance.   But  what^ — " 

Here  the  min»ter  was  interrupted  by  a  mes- 
senger from  the  House  of  Conunons,  whom 
Audley  had  instructed  to  seek  him  on  the  bridge 
should  his  presence  be  required — 

"  Sir,  the  opposition  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  thinness  of  the  House  to  call  for  a  division. 

Mr. is  put  up  to  speak  for  time,  but  they 

woB*t  hear  him.** 

Egerton  turned  hastily  to  Lord  L*£8trange, 
"  You  see  you  must  excuse  me  now.  To-mor- 
row I  must  go  to  Windsor  for  two  days ;  but  we 
shall  meet  on  my  return.** 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  answered  Harley ;  "  I 
stand  oat  of  the  pale  of  your  advice,  O  practical 
man  of  sense.  And  if,"  added  Harley,  with  af- 
fectionate and  mournful  sweetness — "  If  I  worry 
you  with  complaints  which  you  can  not  under- 
stand, it  is  only  because  of  old  schoolboy  habits. 
I  can  have  ne  trouble  that  I  do  not  confide  in  you.** 

Egerton's  hand  trembled  as  it  pressed  his 
friend's ;  and,  without  a  word,  he  hurried  away 
abruptly.  Harley  remained  motionless  for  some 
seconds,  in  deep  and  quiet  reverie ;  then  he  call- 
ed to  his  dog,  and  turned  back  toward  West- 
minster. 

He  passed  the  nook  in  which  had  sate  the  still 
figure  of  Despondency.  But  the  figure  had  now 
risen,  and  was  leaning  against  the  balustrade. 
The  dog  who  preceded  his  master  paused  by  the 
solitary  form,  and  sniffed  it  suspiciously. 

"  Nero,  sir,  come  here,**  said  Harley. 

"Nero,**  that  was  the  name  by  which  Helen 
had  said  that  her  father's  friend  had  called  his 
dog.  And  the  sound  startled  Leonard  as  he 
leaned,  sick  at  heart,  against  the  stone.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  wistfully,  eagerly  into 
Harley*s  face.  Those  eyes,  bright,  clear,  yet  so 
strangely  deep  and  absent,  which  Helen  had  de- 
scribed, met  his  own,  and  chained  them.  For 
L'Estrange  halted  also ;  the  boy's  countenance 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  returned  the  in- 
quiring look  fixed  on  his  own,  and  recognized 
the  student  by  the  book-stall. 

"  The  dog  is  quite  harmless,  sir,"  said  L'Es- 
trange, with  a  smile. 

"And  you  call  him  Nero?"  said  Leonard, 
still  gaxtag  on  the  stranger. 

Harley  mistook  the  drift  of  the  question. 

"  Nero,  sir ;  but  he  is  free  from  the  sanguinaiy 
propensities  of  his  Roman  namesake."  Harley 
was  about  to  pass  on,  when  Leonard  said,  fal- 
teringly, 

"  Pardon  me,  but  can  it  be  possible  that  you 
are  one  whom  I  have  sought  in  vain,  on  behalf 
of  the  child  of  Captain  Digby  ?" 


Harley  stopped  short.  "Digby!"  he  ex- 
claimed, '^  where  is  he  ?  He  should  have  found 
me  easily.    I  gave  him  an  address.*' 

"Ah,  Heaven  be  thanked,''  cried  Leonard. 
*^ Helen  is  saved;  she  will  not  die*,''  and  he 
burst  into  tears. 

A  very  few  moments,  and  a  very  few  words 
sufficed  to  explain  to  Harley  the  state  of  his  old 
fellow-soldier's  orphan.  And  Harley  himself 
soon  stood  in  the  young  sufferer's  room,  sup- 
porting her  burning  temples  on  his  breast,  and 
whispering  into  ears  that  heard  him,  as  in  a 
happy  dream,  "Comfort,  comfort;  your  father 
yet  lives  in  mo." 

And  then  Helen,  raising  her  eyes,  said,  "  But 
Leonard  is  my  brother — more  than  brother — 
and  be  needs  a  father's  care  more  than  I  do." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Helen.  I  need  no  one — nothing 
now!"  cried  Leonard;  and  his  tears  gushed 
over  the  little  hand  that  clasped  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Harlkt  L'Estranoe  was  a  man  whom  all 
things  that  belong  to  the  romantic  and  poetic 
side  of  our  human  life  deeply  impressed.  When 
he  came  to  learn  the  ties  between  these  two 
children  of  nature,  standing  side  by  side,  alone 
amidst  the  storms  of  fate,  his  heart  was  more 
deeply,  moved  than  it  had  been  for  many  years. 
In  those  dreary  attics,  overshadowed  by  the  smoke 
and  reek  of  the  humble  suburb — the  workday 
world  in  its  harshest  and  tritest  forms  below  and 
around  them — he  recognised  that  divine  poem 
which  comes  out  from  all  union  between  the 
mind  and  the  heart.  Here,  on  the  rough  deal 
table  (the  ink  scarcely  dry),  lay  the  writings  of 
the  young  wrestler  for  fame  and  bread ;  there, 
on  the  other  side  the  partition,  on  that  mean 
pallet,  lay  the  boy's  sole  comforter — the  all  that 
warmed  his  heart  with  living  mortal  affection. 
On  one  side  the  wall,  the  world  of  imagination ; 
on  the  other  this  world  of  grief  and  of  love.  And 
in  both,  a  spirit  equally  sublime — unselfish  De- 
votion— "  the  something  afar  from  the  sphere  of 
our  sorrow." 

He  looked  round  the  room  into  which  he  had 
followed  Leonard,  on  quitting  Helen's  bedside. 
He  noted  the  MSS.  on  the  table,  and,  pointing 
to  them,  said  gently,  "  And  these  are  the  labors 
by  which  you  supported  the  soldier's  orphan  ? — 
soldier  yourself,  in  a  hard  battle  1" 

"The  battle  was  lost — I  could  not  support 
her,"  replied  Leonard,  mournfully. 

"  But  you  did  not  desert  her.  When  Pandora's 
box  was  opened,  they  say  Hope  lingered  last — " 

"False,  false,"  said  Leonard;  "a  heathen's 
notion.  There  are  deities  that  linger  behind 
Hope :  Gratitude,  Love,  and  Duty.'* 

"  Yours  is  no  common  nature,"  exclaimed 
Harley,  admiringly,  "  but  I  must  sound  it  more 
deeply  hereafter;  at  present  I  hasten  for  the 
physician ;  I  shall  return  with  him.  We  must 
move  that  poor  child  from  this  low,  close  air  as 
soon  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  let  me  qualify 
your  rejection  of  the  old  fable.    Wherever  Grat- 


itude, Love,  and  Duty  remain  to  man,  believe 
me  that  Hope  is  there  too,  though  she  may  be 
oft  invisible,  hidden  behind  the  sheltering  wings 
of  the  nobler  deities." 

Harley  said  this  with  that  wondrous  smile  of 
his,  which  oast  a  brightness  over  the  whole  room 
— and  went  away. 

Leonard  stole  softly  toward  the  grimy  win- 
dow ;  and  looking  up  toward  the  stars  that  shone 
pale  over  the  roof-tops,  he  murmured,  "  O  thou, 
the  All-seeing  and  All-meroiful  I — how  it  com- 
forts me  now  to  think  that  though  my  dreams 
of  knowledge  may  have  sometimes  obscured  the 
Heaven,  I  never  doubted  that  Thou  wert  there 
— as  luminous  and  everlasting,  though  behind 
the  cloud !"  So,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  prayed 
silently — then  passed  into'  Helen's  room,  and 
sate  beside  her  motionless,  (or  she  slept.  She 
woke  just  as  Harley  returned  with  a  physician, 
and  then  Leonard,  returning  to  his  own  room, 
saw  among  his  psipers  the  letter  he  ]iad  written 
to  Mr.  Dale ;  and  muttering,  "  I  need  not  dis- 
grace ray  calling — I  need  not  be  the  mendicant 
now,"  held  the  letter  to  the  flame  of  the  candle. 
And  while  he  said  this,  and  as  the  burning  tin- 
der dropped  on  the  floor,  the  sharp  hunger,  nn- 
felt  during  his  late  anxious  emotions,  gnawed 
at  his  entrails.  Still  even  hunger  could  not 
reach  that  noble  pride  which  had  yielded  to  a 
sentiment  nobler  than  itself— and  he  smiled  as 
he  repeated,  "No  mendicant!  the  life  that  I 
was  sworn  to  guard  is  saved.  I  can  raise 
against  Fate  the  front  of  the  Man  once  more." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  FEW  days  afterward,  and  Helen,  removed 
to  a  pure  air,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  first 
phy.sician,  was  out  of  all  danger. 

It  was  a  pretty,  detached  cottage,  with  its 
windows  looking  over  the  wild  heaths  of  Nor- 
wood, to  which  Harley  rode  daily  to  watch  the 
convalescence  of  his  young  charge— an  object 
in  life  was  already  found.  As  she  grew  better 
and  stronger,  he  coaxed  her  easily  into  talking, 
and  listened  to  her  with  pleased  surprise.  The 
heart  so  infantine,  and  the  sense  so  womanly, 
struck  him  much  by  its  rare  contrast  and  com- 
bination. Leonard,  whom  he  had  insisted  on 
placing  also  in  the  cottage,  had  staid  there  will- 
ingly till  Helen's  recovery  was  beyond  question. 
Then  he  came  to  Lord  L' Estrange,  as  the  lat- 
ter was  about  one  day  to  leave  the  cottage,  and 
said,  quietly,  "Now,  my  Lord,  that  Helen  is 
safe,  and  now  that  she  will  need  roe  no  more,  I 
can  no  longer  be  a  pensioner  on  your  bounty. 
I  return  to  London." 

"  You  are  my  visitor — not  my  pensioner,  fool- 
ish boy,"  said  Harley,  who  had  already  noticed 
the  pride  which  spoke  in  that  farewell ;  "  come 
into  the  garden,  and  let  us  talk." 

Harley  seated  himself  on  a  bench  on  the  little 
lawn ;  Nero  crouched  at  his  feet ;  Leonard  stood 
beside  him. 

"  So,"  said  Lord  L'Estrange,  "you  would  re- 
turn to  London !     What  to  do  ?" 
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"  FuieU  my  fale." 

"And  that?" 

"I  can  not  guess.  Fate  is  the  Isis  whose 
vail  no  mortal  can  ever  raise." 

"  You  should  be  born  for  great  things,"  said 
Harley,  abruptly.  "  I  am  sure  that  you  write 
well.  I  have  seen  that  you  study  with  passion. 
Better  than  writing  and  better  than  study,  you 
have  a  noble  heart,  and  the  proud  desire  of  in- 
dependence. Let  me  see  your  MSS.,  or  any 
copies  of  what  you  have  already  printed.  Do 
not  hesitate — I  ask  but  to  be  a  reader.  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  patron ;  it  is  a  word  I  hate." 

Leonard's  eyes  sparkled  through  their  sudden 
moisture.  He  brought  out  his  portfolio,  placed 
it  on  the  bench  beside  Harley,  and  then  went 
softly  to  the  further  part  of  the  garden.  Nero 
looked  after  him,  and  then  rose  and  followed 
him  slowly.  The  boy  seated  himself  on  the 
turf,  and  Nero  rested  his  dull  head  on  the  loud 
heart  of  the  poet. 

Harley  took  up  the  various  papers  before  him 
and  read  them  through  leisurely.  Certainly  he 
was  no  critic.  He  was  not-  accustomed  to  ana- 
lyze what  pleased  or  displeased  him;  but  his 
perceptions  were  quick,  and  his  taste  exquisite. 
As  he  read,  his  countenance,  always  so  genuine- 
ly expressive,  exhibited  now  doubt,  and  now  ad- 
miration. He  was  soon  struck  by  the  contrast 
in  the  boy*s  writings;  between  the  pieces  that 
sported  with  fancy,  and  those  that  grappled 
with  thought.  In  the  first,  the  young  poet 
seemed  so  unconscious  of  his  own  individuaiity. 
His  imagination,  afar  and  aloft  from  the  scenes 
of  his  suffering,  ran  riot  amidst  a  paradise  of 
happy  golden  creations.  But  in  the  last,  the 
TBi»KSH  stood  out  alonc  and  mournful,  question- 
ing, in  troubled  sorrow,  the  hard  world  on  which 
he  gazed.  All  in  the  thought  was  unsettled, 
tumultuous ;  all  in  the  fancy  serene  and  peace- 
ful. The  genius  seemed  divided  into  twain 
shapes ;  the  one  bathing  its  ^ngs  amidst  the 
starry  dews  of  heaven;  the  other  wandering 
"  melancholy,  slow,"  amidst  desolate  and  bound- 
less sands.  Harley  gently  kid  down  the  paper 
and  mused  a  little  while.  Then  he  rose  and 
walked  to  Leonard,  gazing  on  his  countenance 
as  he  neared  the  boy,  with  a  new  and  deeper 
interest. 

"I  have  read  your  papers,"  he  said,  "  and  rec- 
ognize in  them  two  men,  belonging  to  two  worlds, 
essentially  distinct." 

Leonard  started,  and  murmured,  "True,  true !" 

"  I  apprehend,"  resumed  Harley,  "  that  one 
of  these  men  must  either  destroy  the  other,  or 
that  the  two  must  become  fused  and  harmonized 
into  a  single  existence.  Get  your  hat,  mount  my 
groom's  horse,  and  come  with  me  to  London ;  we 
will  converse  by  the  way.  Look  you,  I  believe 
you  and  I  agree  in  this,  that  the  first  object  of 
every  noble  spirit  is  independence.  It  is  toward 
this  independence  that  I  alone  presume  to  assist 
you ;  and  this  is  a  service  which  the  proudest 
man  can  receive  without  a  blush." 

Leonard  lifted  his  eyes  toward  Harley's,  and 


I  those  eyes  swam  with  grateful  tears ;  but  his 
heart  was  too  full  to  answer. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  said  Harley,  when 
they  were  on  the  road,  "  who  think  that  because 
a  young  man  writes  poetry  he  is  fit  for  nothing 
else,  and  that  he  must  be  a  poet  or  a  pauper.  I 
have  said  that  in  you  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
two  men,  the  man  of  the  Ideal  world,  the  man 
of  the  Actual.  To  each  of  these  men  I  can  ofier 
a  separate  career.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  tempting.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  state  to 
draw  into  its  service  all  the  talent  and  industry 
it  can  obtain ;  and  under  his  native  state  every 
citizen  of  a  free  country  should  be  proud  to  take 
service.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  minister,  and 
who  is  known  to  encourage  talent  —  Audley 
Egerton.  I  have  but  to  say  to  him,  *  There  is 
a  young  man  who  will  well  repay  to  the  govern- 
ment whatever  the  government  bestows  on  him ;' 
and  you  will  rise  to-morrow  independent  in 
means,  and  with  fair  occasions  to  attain  to  for- 
tune and  distinction.  This  is  one  ofler,  what  say 
you  to  it?" 

Leonard  thought  bitterly  of  his  interview  with 
Audley  Egerton,  and  the  minister's  proffered 
crown-piece.    He  shook  his  head,  and  replied  : 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  how  have  I  deserved  such  kind- 
ness ?  Do  with  me  what  you  will ;  but  if  I  have 
the  option,  I  would  rather  follow  my  own  call- 
ing.  This  is  not  the  ambition  that  inflames 
me." 

"  Hear,  then,  the  other  ofier.  I  have  a  friend 
with  whom  I  am  less  intimate  than  Egerton,  and 
who  has  nothing  in  his  gift  to  bestow.  I  spca( 
of  a  man  of  letters — Henry  Norreys— of  whom 
you  have  doubtless  heard,  who,  I  should  say, 
conceived  an  interest  in  you  when  he  observed 
you  reading  at  the  book-stall.  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  that  literature,  as  a  profession,  is 
misunderstood,  and  that  rightly  followed,  with 
the  same  pains  and  the  same  prudence  which 
are  brought  to  bear  on  other  professions,  a  com- 
petence, at  least,  can  be  always  ultimately  ob- 
tained. But  the  way  may  be  long  and  tedious — 
and  it  leads  to  no  power  but  over  thought ;  it 
rarely  attains  to  wealth ;  and,  though  rqitutation 
may  be  certain.  Fame,  such  as  poets  dreain  of, 
is  the  lot  of  few.   What  say  you  to  this  course  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  decide,"  said  Leonard,  firmly ; 
and  then  his  young  face  lighting  up  with  enthu- 
siasm, he  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  i^  as  you  say,  there 
be  two  men  with'm  me,  I  feel,  that  were  I  con- 
demned wholly  to  the  mechanical  and  practical 
world,  one  would  indeed  destroy  the  other.  And 
the  conqueror  would  be  the  ruder  and  the  coars- 
er. Let  me  pursue  those  ideas  that,  though  they 
have  but  flitted  across  me  vague  and  formless — 
have  ever  soared  toward  the  sunlight.  No  mat- 
ter whether  or  not  they  lead  to  fortune  or  .to 
fame,  at  least  they  will  lead  me  upward! 
Knowledge  for  itself  I  desire — what  care  I,  if  it 
be  not  power  I" 

**  Enough,"  said  Harley,  with  a  pleased  smile 
at  his  young  companion's  outburst.  '*  As  yon 
decide  so  shall  it  be  settled.    And  now  permit 
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energedo  statesman,  the  brilliant  writer  of  a  po- 
litical work,  that  had  lifted  him  at  once  into  a 
station  of  his  own— received  and  courted  in  those 
highest  circles,  to  which  neither  rank  nor  for- 
tune alone  suffices  fcr  a  familiar  passport — ^the 
circles  above  fashion  itself — ^the  circles  of  power 
— with  every  facility  of  augmenting  information, 
and  learning  the  world  betimes  through  the  talk 
of  its  acknowledged  masters — Randal  had  but 
to  move  straight  onward,  and  success  was  sure. 
But  his  tortuous  spirit  delighted  in  scheme  and 
intrigue  for  their  own  sake.  In  scheme  and  in- 
trigue he  saw  shorter  paths  to  fortune,  if  not  to 
fame.  His  besetting  sin  was  also  his  besetting 
weakness.  He  did  not  aspire — he  ewtted. 
Though  in  a  far  higher  social  position  than  Frank 
Hazeldean,  despite  the  worldly  prospects  of  his 
old  school-fellow,  he  coveted  the  very  things  that 
kept  Frank  Hazeldean  below  him— coveted  his 
idle  gayeties,  his  careless  pleasures,  his  very 
waste  of  youth.  Thus,  also,  Randal  less  aspired 
to  Audley  Egerton's  repute  than  he  coveted 
Audley  Egerlon^s  wealth  and  pomp,  his  princely 
expenditure,  and  his  Castle  Rackrent  in  Gros- 
venor-square.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  his  birth 
to  be  so  near  to  both  these  fortunes — near  to  that 
of  Leslie,  as  the  future  head  of  that  fallen  house 
— near  even  to  that  of  Hazeldean,  since  as  we 
have  seen  before,  if  the  Squire  had  had  no  son, 
RandaPs  descent  from  the  Hazeldeans  suggested 
himself  as  the  one  on  whom  these  broad  lands 
should  devolve.  Most  young  men,  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  Audley  Egerton,  would 
have  felt  for  that  personage  a  certain  loyal  and 
admiring,  if  not  very  affectionate,  respect.  For 
there  was  something  grand  in  Egerton — some- 
thing that  commands  and  fascinates  the  young. 
His  determined  courage,  his  energetic  will,  his 
almost  regal  liberality,  contrasting  a  simplicity 
in  personal  tastes  and  habits  that  was  almost 
austere— his  rare  and  seemingly  unconscious 
power  of  charming  even  the  women  most  wearied 
of  homage,  and  persuading  even  the  men  most 
obdurate  to  counsel — all  served  to  invest  the 
practical  man  with  those  spells  which  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  ideal  one.  But  indeed, 
Audley  Egerton  was  an  Ideal — the  ideal  of  the 
Practical.  Not  the  mere  vulgar,  plodding,  red- 
tape  machine  of  petty  business,  but  the  man  of 
strong  sense,  inspired  by  inflexible  energy,  and 
guided  to  definite  earthly  objects.  In  a  dissolute 
and  corrupt  form  of  government,  under  a  de- 
crepit monarchy,  or  a  vitiated  republic,  Audley 
Egerton  might  have  been  a  most  dangerous 
citizen;  for  his  ambition  was  so  resolute,  and 
his  sight  to  its  ends  was  so  clear.  But  there  is 
something  in  public  life  in  England  which  com- 
pels the  really  ambitious  man  to  honor,  unless 
his  eyes  ar9  jaundiced  and  oblique  like  Randal 
Leslie^s.  It  is  so  necessary  in  England  to  be  a 
gentleman.  And  thus  Egerton  was  emphati- 
cally considered  a  gentleman.  Without  the  least 
pride  in  other  matters,  with  little  apparent  sensi- 
tiveness, touch  him  on  the  point  of  gentleman, 
and  no  one  so  sensitive  and  so  proud.    As  Randal 


saw  more  of  him,  and  watched  his  moods  with 
the  lynx  eyes  of  the  household  spy,  he  could  per- 
ceive that  this  hard  meohanioal  man  was  subject 
to  fits  of  melancholy,  even  of  gloom,  and  though 
they  did  not  last  long,  there  was  even  in  his  habit- 
ual coldness  an  evidence  of  something  oompreas- 
ed,  latent,  painful,  lying  deep  within  his  mem- 
ory. This  would  have  interested  the  kindly  feel- 
ings of  a  grateful  heart.  But  Randal  detected 
and  watched  it  only  as  a  clew  to  some  secret  it 
might  profit  him  to  gain.  For  Randal  Leslie 
hated  Egerton ;  and  hated  him  the  more  because 
with  all  his  book-knowledge  and  his  ooaeeit  in 
his  own  talents,  he  could  not  despise  his  patron 
— ^because  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
his  patron  the  mere  tool  or  stepping-stone— be- 
cause he  thought  that  Egerton's  keen  eye  saw 
through  his  wily  heart,  even  while,  as  if  in  pro- 
found disdain,  the  minister  helped  the  prot6g6. 
But  this  last  suspicion  was  unsound.  Egerton 
bad  not  detected  Leslie's  corrupt  and  treacher- 
ous nature.  He  might  have  other  reasons  for 
keeping  him  at  a  certain  distance,  but  he  in- 
quired too  little  into  Randal's  feelings  toward 
himself  to  question  the  attachment,  or  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  one  who  owed  to  him  so  much. 
But  that  which  more  than  all  embittered  Ran- 
dal's feelings  toward  Egerton,  was  the  careful 
and  deliberate  frankness  with  which  the  latter 
had,  more  than  once,  repeated  and  enforced  the 
odious  announcement,  that  Randal  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  minister's— will,  nothing  to 
expect  from  that  wealth  which  glared  in  the 
hungry  eyes  of  the  pauper  heir  to  the  Leslies  of 
Rood.  To  whom,  then,  could  Egerton  mean  to 
devise  his  fortune?  To  whom  but  Frank  Ha- 
zeldean. Yet  Audley  took  so  little  notice  of  his 
nephew— seemed  so  indifierent  to  him,  that  that 
supposition,  however  natural,  seemed  exposed 
to  doubt.  The  astuteness  of  Randal  was  per- 
plexed. Meanwhile,  however,  the  less  he  him- 
self could  rely  upon  Egerton  for  fortune,  the 
more  he  revolved  the  possible  chances  of  oust- 
ing Frank  from  the  inheritance  of  Hazeldean — 
in  part,  at  least,  if  not  wholly.  To  one  less 
scheming,  crafty,  and  remorseless  than  Randal 
Leslie  with  every  day  became  more  and  more, 
such  a  project  would  have  seemed  the  wildest 
delusion.  But  there  was  something  fearful  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  young  man  sought  to 
turn  knowledge  into  power,  and  make  the  study 
of  all  weakness  in  others  subservient  to  his  own 
ends.  He  wormed  himselfthoroughly  into  Frank's 
confidence.  He  learned  through  Frank  all  the 
Squire's  peculiarities  of  thought  and  temper, 
and  thoroughly  pondered  over  each  word  in  the 
father's  letters,  which  the  son  gradually  got 
into  the  habit  of  showing  to  the  perfidious  eyes 
of  his  friend.  Randal  saw  that  the  Squire  had 
two  characteristics  which  are  very  common 
among  proprietors,  and  which  might  be  invoked 
as  antagonists  to  his  warm  fatherly  love!  First, 
the  Squire  was  as  fond  of  his  estate  as  if  it  were 
a  living  thing,  and  part  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  in  his  lectures  to  Frank  upon  the  sin 
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"  Letters — Literature  !*'  exclaimed  the  states- 
man. "  Beggary  1  No,  no,  Harley,  this  is  your 
absurd  romance." 

.  ^^It  will  not  be  beggary,  and  it  is  not  my 
romance :  it  is  the  boy's.  Leave  him  alone,  he 
is  my  care  and  my  charge  henceforth.  He  is 
of  her  blood,  and  I  said  that  he  had  ker  eyes." 

'^But  you  are  going  abroad;  let  me  know 
where  he  is ;  I  will  watch  over  him." 

*^  And  unsettle  a  right  ambition  for  a  wrong 
one  ?  No — ^you  shall  know  nothing  of  him  till 
be  can  proclaim  himself.  I  think  that  day  will 
come." 

Audley  mused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
*'Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  After  all,  as 
you  say,  independence  is  a  great  blessing,  and 
my  ambition  has  not  rendered  myself  the  better 
or  the  happier." 

"Yet,  my  poor  Audley,  you  ask  me  to  be 
ambitious." 

"  I  only  wish  you  to  be  consoled,"  cried  Eger- 
ton  with  passion. 

"I  will  try  to  be  so;  and  by  the  help  of  a 
milder  remedy  than  yours.  I  said  that  my  ad- 
venture might  influence  my  future ;  it  brought 
me  acquainted  not  only  with  the  young  man  I 
speak  of,  but  the  most  winning  affectionate  child 
-a  girl." 

»•  Is  this  child  an  Avenel  too?" 

"  No,  she  is  of  gentle  blood — a  soldier's  daugh- 
ter; the  daughter  of  that  Captain  Bigby,  on 
whose  behalf  I  wsls  a  petitioner  to  your  patron- 
age. He  is  dead,  and  in  dying,  my  name  was 
on  his  lips.  He  meant  me,  doubtless,  to  be  the 
guardian  to  his  orphan.  I  shall  be  so.  I  have 
at  last  an  object  in  life." 

"  But  can  you  seriously  mean  to  take  this 
child  with  you  abroad  ?" 

"  Seriously,  I  do." 

"  And  lodge  her  in  your  own  house?" 

"  For  a  year  or  so  while  she  is  yet  a  child. 
Then,  as  she  approaches  youth,  I  shall  place 
her  elsewhere." 

"  You  may  grow  to  love  her.  Is  it  clear  that 
she  will  love  you?  not  mistake  gratitude  for 
love  ?    It  is  a  very  hazardous  experiment." 

"  So  was  William  the  Norman's — still  he  was 
William  the  Conqueror.  Thou  biddest  me  move 
on  from  the  past,  and  be  consoled,  yet  thou 
wouldst  make  me  as  inapt  to  progress  as  the 
mule  in  Slawkenbergius's  tale,  with  thy  cursed 
interlocutions,  *  Stumbling,  by  St.  Nicholas,  every 
step.  Why,  at  this  rate,  we  shall  be  all  night 
getting  into—'  Happiness/  Listen,"  contin- 
ued Harley,  setting  oS^  full  pelt,  into  one  of  his 
wild,  whimsical  humors.  "  One  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  in  Israel,  felling  wood  near  the 
Kiver  Jordan,  his  hatchet  forsook  the  helve,  and 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  river ;  so  he  prayed  to 
have  it  again  (it  was  but  a  small  request,  mark 
you) ;  and  having  a  strong  faith,  he  did  not  throw 
the  hatchet  after  the  helve,  but  the  helve  after 
the  hatchet.  Presently  two  great  miracles  were 
seen.  Up  springs  the  hatchet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  fixes  itself  to  its  old  acquaint- 


ance, the  helve.  Now,  had  he  wished  to  coach 
it  to  Heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot  like  Elias,  be  as 
rich  as  Job,  strong  as  Samson,  and  beautiful  as 
Absalom,  would  he  have  obtained  it,  do  you 
think  ?  In  truth,  my  friend,  I  question  it  very 
much." 

"  I  can  not  comprehend  what  you  mean.  Sad 
stuff  you  are  talking." 

"I  can't  help  that;  Rabelais  is  to  be  blamed 
for  it.  I  am  quoting  him,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
in  his  prologue  to  the  chapters  on  the  Modera- 
tion of  Wishes.  And  apropos  of  ^moderate 
wishes  in  point  of  hatchet,'  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  ask  but  little  from  Heaven.  I  fling 
but  the  helve  after  the  hatchet  that  has  sunk  into 
the  silent  stream.  I  want  the  other  half  of  the 
weapon  that  is  buried  fathom  deep,  and  for  want 
of  which  the  thick  woods  darken  round  me  by 
the  Sacred  River,  and  I  can  catch  not  a  glimpse 
of  the  stars." 

"In  plain  English,"  said  Audley  Egerton, 
"you  want" — ^he  stopped  short,  puzzled. 

"  I  want  my  purpose  and  my  will,  and  my  old 
character,  and  the  nature  God  gave  me.  I 
want  the  half  of  my  soul  which  has  fallen  from 
me.  I  want  such  love  as  may  replace  to  me  the 
vanished  affections.  Reason  not — I  throw  the 
helve  after  the  hatchet." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Raitsal  Leslie,  on  leaving  Audley,  repaired 
to  Frank's  lodgings,  and  after  being  closeted  with 
the  young  guardsman  an  hour  or  so,  took  his 
way  to  Liromer's  hotel,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Ho^ 
zeldean.  He  was  shown  into  the  coffee-room, 
while  the  waiter  went  up-stairs  with  his  card,  to 
see  if  the  Squire  was  within,  and  disengaged. 
The  Times  newspaper  lay  sprawling  on  one  of 
the  tables,  and  Randal,  leaning  over  it,  looked 
with  attention  into  the  column  containing  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  But  in  that  long  and 
miscellaneous  list,  he  could  not  conjecture  the 
name  which  had  so  excited  Mr.  Egerton's  in- 
terest. 

"Vexatious!"  he  muttered;  "there  is  no 
knowledge  which  has  power  more  useful  than 
that  of  the  secrets  of  men." 

He  turned  as  the  waiter  entered  and  said  that 
Mr.  Hazeldean  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

As  Randal  entered  the  drawing-room,  the 
Squire  shaking  hands  with  him,  looked  toward 
the  door  as  if  expecting  some  one  else,  and  his 
honest  face  assumed  a  blank  expression  of  dis- 
appointment when  the  door  closed,  and  he  found 
that  Randal  was  unaccompanied. 

"Well,"  said  ho  bluntly,  "I  thought  your  old 
school-fellow,  Frank,  might  have  been  with  you." 

"Have  not  you  seen  him  yet,  sir?" 

"No,  I  came  to  town  this  morning;  traveled 
outside  the  mail ;  sent  to  his  barracks,  but  the 
young  gentleman  does  not  sleep  there — has  an 
apartment  of  his  own ;  he  never  told  me  that. 
We  are  a  plain  family,  the  Hazeldeans — ^young 
sir;  and  I  hate  being  kept  in  the  dark,  by  my 
own  son  too." 
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Randal  made  no  answer,  but  looked  sorrowfol. 
The  Squire,  who  bad  never  before  seen  hU  kins- 
man, had  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  not  polite  to 
entertain  a  stranger,  though  a  connection  to 
himself,  with  his  family  troubles,  and  so  resumed 
good-naturedly. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance 
at  last,  Mr.  Leslie.  You  know,  I  hope,  that 
you  have  good  Hazeldean  blood  in  your  veins?'' 

Randal  (smilingly). — "I  am  not  likely  to  for- 
get that;  it  is  the  boast  of  our  pedigree." 

Squire  (heartily). — ^* Shake  hands  again  on 
it,  my  boy.  Yon  don't  want  a  friend,  since  my 
grandee  of  a  half-brother  has  taken  you  up ;  but 
if  ever  you  should,  Hazeldean  is  not  very  far 
from  Rood.  Can't  get  on  with  your  father  at 
all,  my  lad — ^more's  the  pity,  for  I  think  I  could 
have  given  him  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  property.  If  he  would  plant  those 
ugly  commons — larch  and  fir  soon  come  into 
profit,  sir ;  and  there  are  some  low  lands  about 
Rood  that  would  take  mighty  kindly  to  draining." 

Randal. — "  My  poor  father  lives  a  life  so  re- 
tired, and  you  can  not  wonder  at  it.  Fallen 
trees  lie  still,  and  so  do  fallen  families." 

Squire. — '*  Fallen  families  can  get  up  again, 
which  fallen  trees  can't." 

Randal. — "  Ah,  sir,  it  often  takes  the  energy 
of  generations  to  repair  the  thriftlessness  and 
extravagance  of  a  single  owner." 

Squire  (his  brow  lowering). — "That's  very 
true.  Frank  it  d—d  extravagant;  treats  me 
very  coolly,  too — not  coming ;  near  three  o'clock. 
By-the-by,  I  suppose  he  told  you  where  I  was, 
otherwise  how  did  you  find  me  out?" 

Randal  (reluctantly). — "Sir,  he  did;  and,  to 
speak  frankly,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  has 
not  yet  appeared." 

Squire.— "Eh  ?'» 

Randal. — "  We  have  grown  very  intimate." 

Squire. — "  So  he  writes  me  word — and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  Our  member.  Sir  John,  tells  me  you 
are  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  a  very  steady  one. 
And  Frank  says  that  he  wishes  he  had  your  pru- 
dence, if  he  can't  have  your  talents.  He  has  a 
good  heart,  Frank,"  added  the  father,  relenting- 
ly.  "  But,  zounds,  sir,  you  say  you  are  not  sur- 
prised he  has  not  come  to  welcome  his  own 
father!" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Randal,  "you  wrote  word 
to  Frank  that  yon  had  heard  from  Sir  John  and 
others,  of  his  goings-on,  and  that  you  were  not 
satisfied  with  his  replies  to  your  letters." 

"Well." 

"  And  then  you  suddenly  come  up  to  town." 

"Well." 

"  Well.  And  Frank  is  ashamed  to  meet  you. 
For,  as  you  say,  he  has  been  extravagant,  and 
he  has  exceeded  his  allowance;  and,  knowing 
my  respect  for  you,  and  my  great  affection  for 
himself,  he  has  asked  me  to  prepare  you  to  re- 
ceive his  confession  and  forgive  him.  I  know  I 
am  taking  a  great  liberty.  I  have  no  right  to 
interfere  between  father  and  son ;  but  pray — pray 
think  I  mean  for  the  best." 


"Humph!"  said  the  Squire,  recovering  him- 
self very  slowly,  and  showing  evident  pain.  "I 
knew  already  that  Frank  had  spent  more  than 
he  ought;  but  I  think  he  should  not  have  em- 
ployed a  third  person  to  prepare  me  to  forgive 
him.  (Excuse  me — ^no  ofllense.)  And  if  be 
wanted  a  third  person,  was  not  there  his  own 
mother  ?  What  the  devil ! — (firing  up) — am  I  a 
tyrant — a  bashaw — ^that  my  own  son  is  afraid  to 
speak  to  me  ?    Gad,  I'll  give  it  him  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  lir,"  said  Randal,  assuming  at 
once  that  air  of  authority  which  superior  intellect 
so  well  carries  ofi"  and  excuses.  "  But  I  strongly 
advise  you  not  to  express  any  anger  at  Frank's 
confidence  in  me.  At  present  I  have  influence 
over  him.  Whatever  you  nmy  think  of  his  ex- 
travagance, I  have  saved  him  from  many  an  in- 
discretion, and  many  a  debt — a  young  man  will 
listen  to  one  of  his  own  age  so  much  more  readily 
than  even  to  the  kindest  friend  of  graver  years. 
Indeed,  sir,  I  speak  for  your  sake  as  well  as  for 
Frank's.  Let  me  keep  this  influence  over  him ; 
and  don't  reproach  him  for  the  confidence  he 
placed  in  me.  Nay,  let  him  rather  think  that  I 
have  softened  any  displeasure  you  might  other- 
wise have  felt.'* 

There  seemed  so  much  good  sense  in  what 
Randal  said,  and  the  kindness  of  it  seemed  so 
disinterested,  that  the  Squire's  native  shrewdness 
was  deceived. 

"  You  are  a  fine  young  fellow,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose  there  is  no  putting  old  heads  upon  young 
shoulders;  and  I  promise  you  I'll  not  say  an 
angry  word  to  Frank.  I  dare  say.  poor  boy.  be 
is  very  much  afilicted,  and  I  long  to  shake  hands 
with  him.    So,  set  his  mind  at  ease." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Randal,  with  much  apparent 
emotion,  "  your  son  may  well  love  you ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  hard  matter  for  so  kind  a  heart  as 
yours  to  preserve  the  proper  firmness  with  him." 

"  Oh,  I  can  be  firm  enough,"  quoth  the  Squire 
— "  especially  when  I  don't  see  him — handsome 
dog  that  he  is — ^veiy  like  his  mother — don't  you 
think  so?" 

"  I  never  saw  his  mother,  sir." 

"  Grad  !  Not  seen  my  Harry  ?  No  more  you 
have ;  you  must  come  and  pay  us  a  visit.  We 
have  your  grandmother's  picture,  when  she  was 
a  girl,  with  a  crook  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of 
lilies  in  the  other.  I  suppose  my  half-brother 
will  let  you  come  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir.  Will  you  not  call  on  him  while 
you  are  in  town  ?" 

"  Not  I.  He  would  think  I  expected  to  get 
something  from  the  Government.  Tell  him  the 
ministers  must  go  on  a  little  better,  if  they  want 
my  vote  for  their  member.  But  go.  I  see  yon 
are  impatient  to  tell  Frank  that  all's  forgot  and 
forgiven.  Come  and  dine  with  him  here  at  six, 
and  let  him  bring  his  bills  in  his  pocket.  Ob,  I 
shan't  scold  him." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Randal,  smiling,  "  I 
think  (forgive  me  still)  that  you  should  not  take 
it  too  easily ;  just  as  I  think  that  you  had  better 
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not  blame  bim  for  bis  very  natural  and  praise- 
worthy shame  in  approaching  you,  so  I  think, 
also,  that  you  should  do  nothing  that  would  tend 
to  diminish  that  shame — it  is  such  a  check  on 
hinli.  And  therefore,  if  you  can  contrive  to  affect 
to  be  angry  ¥rith  him  for  his  extravagance,  it 
will  do  good." 

**  You  speak  like  a  book,  and  I'll  try  my  best." 

^*  If  you  threaten,  for  instance,  to  take  him  out 
of  the  army,  and  settle  him  in  the  country,  it 
would  have  a  very  good  effect." 

"  What  I  would  he  think  it  so  great  a  punish- 
ment to  come  home  and  live  with  his  parents  ?" 

"  1  donH  say  that ;  but  be  is  naturally  so  fond 
of  (iondon.  At  his  age,  and  with  bis  large  in- 
beritance,  that  is  natural." 

"Inheritance!"  said  the  Squire,  moodily — 
*'  inheritance !  he  is  not  thinking  of  that,  I  trust? 
Zounds,  sir,  I  have  as  good  a  life  as  his  own. 
Inheritance ! — to  be  sure  the  Casino  property  is 
entailed  on  him ;  but,  as  for  the  rest,  sir,  I  am 
no  tenant  for  life.  I  could  leave  the  Hazeldean 
lands  to  my  plowman,  if  I  chose  it.  Inheritance, 
indeed!" 

^'  My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
Frank  would  entertain  the  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous idea  of  calculating  on  your  death ;  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  get  him  to  sow  his  wild  oats 
as  soon  as  possible — marry,  and  settle  down  into 
the  country.  For  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities 
if  his  town  habits  and  tastes  grew  permanent — a 
bad  thing  for  the  Hazeldean  property,  that. 
And,"  added  Randal,  laughing,  "  I  feel  an  inter- 
est  in  the  whole  place,  since  my  grandmother 
comes  of  the  stock.  So,  just  force  yourself  to 
seem  angry,  and  grumble  a  little  when  you  pay 
the  bilU." 

"  Ah,  ah,  trust  me,"  said  the  Squire,  doggedly, 
and  with  a  very  altered  air.  "  I  am  much  ob- 
b'ged  to  you  for  these  hints,  my  young  kinsman." 
And  his  stout  hand  trembled  a  little  as  he  ex- 
tended it  to  Randal. 

Leaving  Limmers,  Randal  hastened  to  Frank's 
rooms  in  St.  James's-street.  *'  My  dear  fellow," 
said  he,  when  he  entered,  "  it  is  very  fortunate 
that  I  persuaded  you  to  let  roe  break  matters  to 
your  father.  You  might  well  say  he  was  rather 
passionate ;  but  I  have  contrived  to  soothe  him. 
You  need  not  fear  that  he  will  not  pay  your  debt." 

"  I  never  feared  that,"  said  Frank,  changing 
color ;  "  I  only  feared  his  anger.  But,  indeed, 
I  fear  his  kindness  still  more.  What  a  reckless 
hound  I  have  been  I  However,  it  shall  be  a  les- 
son to  me.  And  my  debts  once  paid,  I  will  turn 
as  economical  as  yourself." 

"Quite  right,  Frank.  And,  indeed,  I  am  a 
little  afraid  that  when  your  father  knows  the  to- 
tal, he  may  execute  a  threat  that  would  be  very 
unpleasant  to  you." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Make  you  sell  out,  and  give  up  London." 

"The  devil !"  exclaimed  Frank,  with  fervent 
emphasis :  "  that  would  be  treating  me  like  a 
child." 

"  Why,  it  woM  make  you  seem  rather  ridiou- 
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lous  to  your  set,  which  is  not  a  very  rural  one. 
And  you,  who  like  London  so  much,  and  are  so 
much  the  fashion." 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  cried  Frank,  walking  to 
and  fro  the  room  in  great  disorder. 

"  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  well  not 
to  say  all  you  owe,  at  once.  If  you  named  half 
the  sum,  your  father  would  let  you  off  with  a 
lecture ;  and  really  I  tremble  at  the  effect  of  the 
total." 

"  But  how  shall  I  pay  the  other  half?'* 

"  Oh,  you  must  save  from  your  allowance ;  it 
is  a  very  liberal  one ;  and  the  tradesmen  are  not 
pressing." 

"  No— but  the  cursed  bill-brokers — " 

"  Always  renew  to  a  young  man  of  your  ex- 
pectations. And  if  I  get  into  an  office,  I  can 
always  help  you,  my  dear  Frank." 

"  Ah,  Randal,  I  am  not  so  bad  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  friendship,"  said  Frank,  warmly. 
"  But  it  seems  to  me  mean,  after  all,  and  a  sort 
of  a  lie,  indeed,  disguising  the  real  state  of  my  a& 
fairs.  I  should  not  have  listened  to  the  idea  from 
any  one  else.  But  you  are  such  a  sensible,  kind, 
honorable  fellow." 

"  After  epithets  so  flattering,  I  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  advice.  But  apart  from  yoi.r 
own  interests,  I  should  be  glad  to  save  your  father 
the  pain  he  would  feel  at  knowing  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  scrape  you  have  got  into.  And  if  it 
entailed  on  you  the  necessity  to  lay  by — and  give 
up  hazard,  and  not  be  security  for  other  men — 
why,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen. 
Really,  too,  it  seems  harden  Mr.  Hazeldean,  that 
he  should  be  the  only  sufferer,  and  quite  just  that 
you  should  bear  half  your  own  burdens." 

"  So  it  is,  Randal ;  that  did  not  strike  me  be- 
fore. I  will  take  your  counsel ;  and  now  I  will 
go  at  once  to  Limmer's.  My  dear  father  ?  I 
hope  he  is  looking  well  ?" 

"Oh,  very.  Sach  a  contrast  to  the  sallow 
Londoners  1  But  I  think  you  bad  better  not  go 
till  dinner.  He  has  asked  me  to  meet  yon  at 
six.  I  will  call  for  you  a  little  before,  and  wo 
can  go  together.  This  will  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  gine  and  constraint.  Good-by  till  then. 
Ha  I — by  the  way,  I  think  if  I  were  you,  I  woukl 
not  take  the  matter  too  seriously  and  peniteiw 
tially.  You  see  the  best  of  fathers  like  to  keep 
their  sons  under  their  thumb,  as  the  saying  is.. 
And  if  you  want  at  your  age  to  preserve  your 
independence,  and  not  be  hurried  off  and  buried 
in  the  country,  like  a  schoolboy  in  disgrace,  a 
little  manliness  of  bearing  would  not  be  amiss. 
You  can  thmk  over  it." 

The  dinner  at  Limmer's  went  off  very  differ- 
ently from  what  it  ought  to  have  done.  Ran- 
dal's words  had  sunk  deep,  and  rankled  sorely 
in  the  Squire's  mind ;  and  that  impression  im- 
parted a  certain  coldness  to  his  manner  which 
belied  the  hearty,  forgiving,  generous  impulse 
with  which  be  had  come  up  to  London,  and 
which  even  Randal  had  not  yet  altogether  whis- 
pered away.  On  the  other  hand,  Frank,  embar- 
rassed  both  by  the  sense  of  disingenuousness,  and 
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crq>9,  and  the  experiment  of  bone  manure.  He 
spoke  earnestly,  and  with  guitOj  yet  with  the 
deference  of  one  listening  to  a  great  praotieai 
authority.  Randal  bad  spent  the  afternoon  in 
cramming  the  subject  from  agricnltaral  joumali 
and  Parliamentary  reports;  and,  like  all  prao^ 
ticed  readers,  had  really  learned  in  a  few  hours 
more  than  many  a  man,  nnacooitomed  to  study, 
could  gain  from  books  in  a  year.  The  Squire 
was  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  young  scholar's 
information  and  taste  for  such  subjects. 

"  But,  to  be  sure,'*  quoth  he,  with  an  angry 
look  at  poor  Frank,  "yoa  haTe  good  Hazeldean 
blood  in  you,  and  know  a  bean  from  a  turnip.'* 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Randal,  mgenuously^  "I 
am  training  myself  for  public  life ;  and  what  is 
a  public  man  worth  if  he  do  not  study  the  agri- 
culture of  bis  country  ?" 

"Right— what  is  he  worth?  Put  that  ques- 
tion, with  my  oomplnnents,  to  my  half-brother. 
What  stuff  hie  did  talk,  the  other  night,  on  the 
malt-tax,  to  be  sure  1" 

"  Mr.  Egerton  has  had  so  many  other  things 
to  think  of,  that  we  must  excuse  his  want  of  in- 
formation upon  one  topic,  however  important. 
With  his  strong  sense,  he  must  acquire  that  in- 
formation, sooner  or  later;  for  he  is  fond  of 
power ;  and,  sir,  knowledge  is  power !" 

"Veiy  true;  Tery  fine  saying,"  quoth  the 
poor  Squire,  unsuspiciously,  as  Randal's  eye 
rested  upon  Mr.  Haxeldean's  open  face,  aiid 
then  glanced  toward  Frank,  who  looked  sad  and 
bored. 

"Tes,"  repeated  Randal,  "knowledge  ispow- 
er ;"  and  he  shook  his  head  wisely,  as  he  passed 
the  bottle  to  his  host. 

Still,  when  the  Squire,  who  meant  to  return 
to  the  Hall  next  morning,  took  leave  of  Frank, 
bis  heart  warmed  to  his  son ;  and  still  more  for 
Frank's  dejected  looks.  It  was  not  Randal's 
policy  to  push  estrangement  too  (ar  at  first,  and 
in  his  own  presence. 

"  Speak  to  poor  Frank — kindly  now,  sir— do," 
whispered  he,  observing  the  Squire's  watery 
eyes,  as  he  moved  to  the  window. 

The  Squire  rejoiced  to  obey — thrust  out  his 
hand  to  his  son,  "  My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  "there, 
don't  fret — pshaw ! — it  was  bat  a  trifle,  after  all. 
Think  no  more  of  it." 

Frank  took  the  hand,  and  suddenly  threw  his 
arm  round  his  father's  broad  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  good — too  good."  His 
voice  trembled  so,  that  Randal  took  alarm,  passed 
by  him,  and  touched  him  meaningly. 

The  Squire  pressed  his  son  to  his  heart — heart 
so  large,  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  width 
under  his  broadcloth. 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  he,  half  blubbering, 
"  it  is  not  the  money ;  but,  you  see,  it  so  vexes 
your  poor  mother ;  you  must  be  careful  in  future ; 
and,  zounds,  boy,  it  will  be  all  yours  one  day ;  only 
don't  calculate  on  it ;  I  could  not  bear  that — ^I 
could  not  indeed." 

"  Calculate  1"  cried  Frank.  "  Oh,  sir,  can  you 
think  it?" 
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"I  am  so  delighted  that  I  had  some  slight 
hand  in  your  complete  reconoiliation  with  Mr. 
Hazeldean,"  said  Randal,  as  the  yoang  men 
walked  from  the  hotel.  "  I  saw  that  you  were 
disheartened,  and  I  told  him  to  speak  to  you 
kindly." 

"  Did  yoo  ?  Ah,  I  am  foriy  he  needed  tell- 
ing." 

*'  I  know  his  character  so  well  already,"  said 
Randal,  "  that  I  flatter  myself  I  can  always  keep 
things  between  yon  as  they  ought  to  be.  What 
an  excellent  man  I" 

"  The  best  man  in  the  world !"  cried  Frank, 
heartily ;  and  then  as  his  accent  drooped,  "  yet 
I  have  deceived  him.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
go  back — " 

"And  tell  him  to  give  you  twice  as  much 
money  as  you  had  asked  for.  He  would  think 
you  had  only  seemed  so  affectionate  in  order  to 
take  him  in.  No,  no,  Frank;  save — lay  by — 
economize ;  and  then  tell  him  that  you  have  paid 
half  your  own  debts.  Something  high-minded 
in  that." 

"  So  there  is.  Tour  heart  is  as  good  as  your 
head.     Good-night." 

"  Are  you  going  home  so  early  ?  Have  you 
no  engagements  ?" 

'<None  that  I  shall  keep." 

«*  Good-night,  then." 

They  parted,  and  Randal  walked  into  one  of 
the  fashionable  clubs.  He  neared  a  table,  where 
three  or  four  young  men  (younger  sons  who  lived 
in  the  most  splendid  style,  heaven  knew  how) 
were  still  over  their  wine. 

Leslie  had  little  in  common  with  these  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  he  forced  his  nature  to  be  agreeable 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  a  very  excellent 
piece  of  worldly  advice  given  to  him  by  Audley 
Egerton.  "Never  let  the  dandies  call  you  a 
prig,"  said  the  statesman.  "Many  a  clever 
fellow  fails  through  life,  because  the  silly  fellows, 
whom  half  a  word  well  spoken  could  make  his 
claqueur9j  turn  him  into  ridicule.  Whatever 
you  are,  avoid  the  fault  of  moat  reading  men : 
in  a  word,  don't  be  a  prig !" 

"  I  have  just  left  Hazeldean,"  said  Randal, 
what  a  good  fellow  he  is  1" 

"Capital,"  said  the  Honorable  George  Bor- 
rowwell.    "Where  is  he?" 

"  Why,  he  is  gone  to  his  rooms.  He  has  had 
a  little  scene  with  his  father,  a  thorough,  rough 
country  squire.  It  would  be  an  act  of  charity 
if  you  would  go  and  keep  him  company,  or  take 
him  with  you  to  some  place  a  little  more  lively 
than  his  own  lodgings." 

"  What !  the  old  gentleman  has  been  teasing 
him  ?— a  horrid  shame  I  Why,  Frank  is  not  ex- 
pensive, and  he  will  be  very  rich— eh  ?" 

"  An  immense  property,"  said  Randal,  "  and 
not  a  mortgage  on  it;  an  only  son,"  he  added, 
turning  away. 

Among  these  young  gentlemen  there  was  a 
kindly  and  most  benevolent  whisper,  and  pres- 
ently they  all  rose,  and  walked  away  toward 
Frank's  lodgings. 


"  The  wedge  is  in  the  tree,"  said  Randal  to 
himself,  "  and  there  is  a  gap  already  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Harlct  L*£stbangk  is  seated  beside  Helen 
at  the  kittioe-window  in  the  cottage  at  Norwo6d. 
The  bloom  of  reviving  health  is  on  the  child's 
face,  and  she  is  listening  with  a  smile,  for  Har- 
ley  b  speaking  of  Leonard  with  praise,  and  of 
Leonard's  future  with  hope.  "And  thus,"  he 
continued,  "  secure  from  his  former  trials,  happy 
in  his  occupation,  and  pursuing  the  career  he 
has  chosen,  we  must  be  content,  my  ^ear  child, 
to  leave  him." 

"  Leave  him  !"  exclaimed  Helen,  and  the  roee 
on  her  cheek  faded. 

Harley  was  not  displeased  to  see  ber  emotion. 
He  would  have  been  disappointed  in  her  heart  if 
it  had  been  less  susceptible  to  aflection. 

"  It  is  hard  on  you,  Helen,"  said  he,  "  to  sep- 
arate you  from  one  who  has  been  to  you  as  a 
brother.  Do  not  hate  me  for  doing  so.  But  I 
consider  myself  your  gaardian,  and  your  home 
as  yet  must  be  mine.  We  are  going  from  this 
land  of  cloud  and  mist,  going  as  into  the  world 
of  summer.  Well,  that  does  not  content  you. 
You  weep,  my  child;  you  mourn  your  own 
friend,  but  do  not  forget  your  father's.  I  am 
alone,  and  often  sad,  Helen ;  will  you  not  comfort 
me  1  You  press  my  hand,  but  you  must  learn  to 
smile  on  me  also.  You  are  bom  to  be  the  Com- 
forter. Comforters  are  not  egotists ;  tjiey  are 
always  cheerful  when  they  console." 

The  voice  of  Harley  was  so  sweet,  and  his 
words  went  so  home  to  the  child's  heart,  that 
she  looked  up  and  smiled  in  his  face  as  he  kissed 
her  ingenuous  brow.  But  then  she  thought  of 
Leonard,  and  felt  so  solitanr — so  bereft — that 
tears  burst  forth  again,  before  t£ese  were 
dried,  Leonard  himself  entered,  and  obeying  an 
irresistible  impulse,  she  sprang  to  his  arms, 
and,  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  sobbed 
out,  "I  am  going  from  you,  brother---<lo  not 
grieve— do  not  miss  me." 

Harley  was  much  moved ;  he  folded  his  arms, 
and  contemplated  them  both  silently — and  his 
own  eyes  were  moist.  "  This  heart,"  thought 
he,  "  will  be  worth  the  winning !" 

He  drew  aside  Leonard,  and  whispered — 
"  Soothe,  but  encourage  and  support  her.  I  leave 
you  together;  con\e  to  me  in  the  garden  later." 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Leonard  joined 
Harley. 

"She  was  not  weeping  when  jrou  left  her?" 
asked  L'Estrange. 

"  No;  she  has  more  fortitude  than  we  might 
suppose.  Heaven  knows  how  that  fortitude  has 
supported  mine.  X  have  promised  to  write  to 
her  often." 

Harley  took  two  strides  across  the  lawn,  and 
then,  coming  back  to  Leonard,  said,  "Keep 
your  promise,  and  write  often  for  the  first  year 
I  would  then  ask  you  to  let  the  correspondence 
drop  gradually.-' 
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A  SCENE  FROM  IRISH  LIFE. 


fered,  and  perished  beneath  the  hand  of  violence 
and  insult,  were  no  longer  human  hearts,  but 
slime.  If  a  man  were  carried  blindfold  to  that 
place,  and  asked  when  his  eyes  were  unbandaged 
where  he  was,  he  would  say — **  Ireland  !'* 

He  would  want  no  clew  to  the  identity  of  the 
place,  but  the  scene  before  him.  There  is  no 
heath  like  an  Irish  heath.  There  is  no  desola- 
tion like  an  Irish  desolation.  Where  Nature  her- 
self has  spread  the  expanse  of  a  solitude,  it  is  a 
cheerful  solitude.  The  air  flows  over  it  loving- 
ly ;  the  flowers  nod  and  dance  in  gladness ;  the 
soil  breathes  up  a  spirit  of  wild  fragrance,  Which 
communicates  a  buoyant  sensation  to  the  heart. 
You  feel  that  you  tread  on  ground  where  the 
peace  of  God,  and  not  the  '*  peace'*  of  man 
created  in  the  merciless  hurricane  of  war,  has 
sojourned:  where  the  sun  shone  on  creatures 
sporting  on  ground  or  on  tree,  as  the  Divine 
Goodness  of  the  Universe  meant  them  to  sport : 
where  the  hunter  disturbed  alone  the  enjoyment 
of  the  lower  animals  by  his  own  boisterous  joy  : 
where  the  traveler  sung  as  he  went  over  it,  be- 
cause he  felt  a  spring  of  inexpressible  music  in 
his  heart :  where  the  weary  wayfarer  sat  beneath 
a  bush,  and  blessed  God,  though  his  limbs  ached 
with  travel,  and  his  goal  was  far  off.  In  God*s 
deserts  dwells  gladness ;  in  man's  deserts,  death. 
A.  melancholy  smites  you  as  you  enter  them. 
There  is  a  darkness  from  the  past  that  envelops 
your  heart,  and  the  moans  and  sighs  uf  ten-times 
perpetrated  misery  seem  still  to  live  in  the  very 
winds. 

One  shallow,  and  widely-spread  stream  strug- 
gled through  the  moor ;  sometimes  between 
masses  of  gray  stone.  Sedges  and  the  white- 
headed  cotton-rush  whistled  on  its  margin,  and 
on  island-like  expanses  that  here  and  there  rose 
above  the  surface  of  its  middle  course. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  no  sign  of  life ;  but 
on  one  of  those  gray  stones  stood  a  heron  watch- 
ing for  prey.  He  had  remained  straight,  rigid, 
and  motionless  for  hours.  Probably  his  appetite 
was  appeased  by  his  day's  success  among  the 
trout  of  that  dark  red-brown  stream,  which  was 
colored  by  the  peat  from  which  it  oozed.  When 
he  did  move,  he  sprung  up  at  once,  stretched 
his  broad  wings,  and  silent  as  the  scene  around 
him,  made  a  circuit  in  the  air;  rising  higher 
as  he  went,  with  slow  and  solemn  flight.  Ho 
had  been  startled  by  a  sound.  There  was  life 
in  the  desert  now.  Two  horsemen  came  gal- 
loping along  a  highway  n5t  far  distant,  and  the 
heron,  continuing  his  grave  gyrations,  survey- 
ed them  as  he  went.  Had  they  been  travelers 
over  a  plain  of  India,  an  Australian  waste,  or 
the  Pampas  of  South  America,  they  could  not 
have  been  grimmer  of  aspect,  or  more  thoroughly 
children  of  the  wild.  They  were  Irish  from  head 
to  foot.  « 

They  were  mounted  on  two  spare  but  by  no 
means  clumsy  horses.  The  creatures  had  marks 
of  blood  and  breed  that  had  been  introduced  by 
the  English  to  the  country.  The  could  claim, 
if  they  knew  it,  lineage  of  Arabia.  The  one  was 
a  pure  bay,  the  other  and  lesser,  was  black ;  but ' 


both  were  lean  as  death,  haggard  as  fa'mine. 
They  were  wet  with  the  speed  with  which  they 
had  been  hurried  along.  The  soil  of  the  damp 
moorland,  or  of  the  field  in  which,  during  the 
day,  they  had  probably  been  drawing  the  peas- 
ant's cart,  still  smeared  their  bodies,  and  their 
manes  flew  as  wildly  and  untrimmed  as  the 
sedge  or  the  cotton-rush  on  the  wastes  through 
which  they  careered.  Their  riders,  wielding 
each  a  heavy  stick  instead  of  a  riding-whip  which 
they  applied  ever  and  anon  to  the  shoulders  or 
flanks  of  their  smoking  animals,  were  mounted 
on  their  bare  backs,  and  guided  them  by  halter, 
instead  of  bridle.  They  were  a  couple  of  the 
short  frieze-coated,  knee-breeches  and  gray-stock- 
ing fellows  who  are  as  plentiful  on  Irish  soil  as 
potatoes.  From  beneath  their  narrow-brimmed, 
old,  weather-beaten  hats,  streamed  hair  as  uji- 
kemped  as  their  horses'  manes.  The  Celtic 
physiognomy  was  distinctly  marked — the  small 
and  somewhat  upturned  nose  ;  the  black  tint  of 
skin  ;  the  eye  now  looking  gray,  now  black ; 
the  freckled  cheek,  and  sandy  hair.  Beard  and 
whiskers  covered  half  the  face,  and  the  short 
square-shouldered  bodies  were  bent  forward  with 
eager  impatience,  as  they  thumped  and  kicked 
along  their  horses,  muttering  curses  as  they  went. 

The  heron,  sailing  on  broad  and  seemingly 
slow  vans,  still  kept  them  in  view.  Anon,  they 
reached  a  part  of  the  moorland  where  traces  of 
human  labor  were  visible.  Black  piles  of  peat 
stood  on  the  solitary  ground,  ready,  after  a  sum- 
mer's cutting  and  drying.  Presently  patches  of 
cultivation  presented  themselves ;  plots  of  ground 
raised  on  beds,  each  a  few  feet  wide,  with  inter- 
vening trenches  to  carry  off  the  boggy  water, 
where  potatoes  had  grown,  and  small  fields  where  ' 
grew  more  stalks  of  ragwort  than  grass,  inclosed 
by  banks  cast  up  and  tipped  here  and  there  with 
a  briar  or  a  stone.  It  was  the  husbandry  of  mis- 
ery and  indigence.  The  ground  had  already 
been  freshly  manured  by  sea-weeds,  but  the  vil- 
lage— ^where  was  it  t  Blotches  of  burnt  ground ; 
scorched  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  fragments  of  black- 
ened walls,  alone  were  visible.  Garden-plota 
were  trodden  down,  and  their  few  bushes  rent 
up,  or  hung  with  tatters  of  rags.  The  two  horse- 
men, as  they  hurried  by  with  gloomy  visages, 
uttered  no  more  than  a  single  word:  "Evic- 
tion !" 

Further  on,  the  ground  heaved  itself  into  a 
chaotic  confusion.  Stony  heaps  swelled  up  here 
and  there,  naked,  black,  'and  barren :  the  huge 
bones  of  the  earth  protruded  themselves  through 
her  skin.  Shattered  rocks  arose,  sprinkled  with 
bushes,  and  smoke  curled  up  firom  what  looked 
like  mere  heaps  of  rubbish ;  but  which  were  in 
reality  human  habitations.  Longdry  grass  hissed 
and  rustled  in  the  wind  on  their  roofs  (which 
were  sunk  by-places,  as  if  falling  in) ;  and  pits 
of  reeking  filth  seemed  placed  exactly  to  prevent 
access  to  some  of  the  low  doors  ;  while  to  others, 
a  few  stepping-stones  made  that  access  only 
possible.  Here  the  two  riders  stopped,  and  hur- 
riedly tjring  their  steeds  to  an  elder-bush,  disap- 
peared in  one  of  the  cabins. 
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The  heron  slowly  sailed  on  to  the  place  of  its 
regular  roost.     Let  us  follow  it. 

Far  different  was  this  scene  to  those  the  bird 
had  left.  Lofty  trees  darkened  the  steep  slopes 
of  a  fine  river.  Rich  meadows  lay  at  the  feet 
of  woods  and  stretched  down  to  the  stream. 
Herds  of  cattle  lay  on  them,  chewing  their  cuds 
after  thi  plentiful  grazing  of  the  day.  The 
white  walls  of  a  noble  house  peeped,  in  the  dusk 
of  night,  through  the  fertile  timber  which  stood 
in  proud  guardianship  of  the  mansion;  and  broad 
winding  walks  gave  evidence  of  a  place  where 
nature  and  art  had  combined  to  form  a  paradise. 
There  were  ample  pleasure-grounds.  Alas !  the 
grounds  around  the  cabins  over  wUch  the  heron 
had  so  lately  flown,  might  be  truly  styled  pain- 
grounds. 

Within  that  home  was  assembled  a  happy 
&mily.  There  was  the  father,  a  fine-looking 
man  of  forty.  Proud  you  would  have  deemed 
him,  as  he  sate  for  a  moment  abstracted  in  his 
cushioned  chair ;  but  a  moment  afterward,  as  a 
troop  of  children  came  bursting  into  the  room, 
his  manner  was  instantly  changed  into  one  so 
pleasant,  so  playful,  and  so  overflowing  with  en- 
joyment, that  you  saw  him  only  as  an  amiable, 
glad,  domestic  man.  The  mother,  a  handsome 
woman,  was  seated  already  at  the  tea-table ;  and, 
in  another  minute,  sounds  of  merry  voices  and 
childish  laughter  were  mingled  with  the  jocose 
tones  of  the  father,  and  the  playful  accents  of  the 
mother ;  addressed,  now  to  one,  and  now  to  an- 
other, of  the  youthful  group. 

In  due  time  the  merriment  was  hushed,  and 
the  household  assembled  for  evening  prayer.  A 
numerous  train  of  servants  assumed  their  accus- 
tomed places.  The  father  read.  He  had  paused 
once  or  twice,  and  glanced  with  a  stem  and  sur- 
prised expression  toward  the  group  of  domestics, 
for  he  heard  sounds  that  astonished  him  from 
one  comer  of  the  room  near  the  door.  He  went 
on — "  Remember  the  children  of  Edom,  O  Lord, 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  how  they  said,  Down 
with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground.  O 
daughter  of  Babylon,  wasted  with  misery,  yea, 
h^py  shaU  he  be  who  rewardeth  thee,  as  thou 
hast  served  us !" 

There  was  a  burst  of  smothered  sobs  from  the 
same  comer,  and  the  master'?  eye  flashed  with  a 
strange  fire  as  he  again  darted  a  glance  toward 
the  offender.  The  lady  looked  equally  surprised, 
in  the  same  direction*;  then  turned  a  meaning 
look  on  her  husband — a  warm  flush  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  paleness  in  her  countenance,  and  she 
oast  down  her  eyes.  The  children  wondered, 
but  were  still.  Once  more  the  £either*s  sonorous 
▼oice  continued — "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  for- 
give them  that  trespass  against  us.*'  Again  the 
stifled  sound  was  repeated.  The  brow  of  the 
master  darkened  again — the  mother  lookei  agi- 
tated; the  children's  wonder  increased ;  the  mas- 
ter closed  the  book,  and  the  servants,  with  a  con- 
strained silence,  retired  from  the  room. 

"  What  can  be  thI  matter  with  old  Dennis  V 
exclaimed  the  lady,  the  moment  that  the  door 


had  closed  on  the  household. — "O!  what  if 
amiss  with  poor  old  Dennis !"  exclaimed  the  chil- 
dren. 

"  Some  stupid  folly  or  other,"  said  the  father, 
morosely.  "  Come !  away  to  bed,  children.  You 
can  learn  Dennises  troubles  another  time."  The 
children  would  have  lingered,  but  again  the  words, 
**  Away  with  you  !"  in  a  tone  which  never  need- 
ed repetition,  were  decisive :  they  kissed  their 
parents  and  withdrew.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
father  rang  the  bell.  "Send  Dennis  Croggan 
here." 

The  old  man  appeared.  He  was  a  little  thin 
man,  of  not  less  than  seventy  years  of  age,  with 
white  hair  and  a  dark  spare  countenance.  He 
was  one  of  those  many  nondescript  servants  in 
a  large  Irish  house,  whose  duties  are  curiously 
miscdlaneous.  He  had,  however,  shown  suffi- 
cient zeal  and  fidelity  through  a  long  life,  to 
secure  a  warm  nook  in  the  servants*  hall  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

Dennis  entered  with  an  humble  and  timid  air, 
as  conscious  that  he  had  deeply  offended ;  and 
had  to  dread,  at  least  a  severe  rebuke.  He  bow- 
ed profoundly  to  both  the  master  and  mistress. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  interruptions 
during  the  prayers,  Dennis?"  demanded  the  mas- 
ter, abmptly.  "Has  any  thing  happened  to 
youl" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Any  thing  amiss  in  your  son's  &mi]y  !" 

"  No,  your  honor." 

The  interrogator  paused ;  a  storm  of  passion 
seemed  slowly  gathering  within  him.  Presently 
he  asked,  in  a  loud  tone,  "  What  does  this  meani 
Was  there  no  place  to  vent  your  nonsense  in,  but 
in  this  room,  and  at  prayers  1" 

Dennis  was  silent.  He  cast  an  imploring  look 
at  the  master,  then  at  the  mistress. 

"What  is  the  matter,  good  Dennis  1"  asked 
the  lady,  in  a  kind  tone.  "  Compose  yourself, 
and  tell  us.  Something  strange  must  have  hap- 
pened to  you." 

Dennis  trembled  violently;  but  he  advanced 
a  couple  of  paces,  seized  the  back  of  a  chair  as 
if  to  support  him,  and,  after  a  vain  gasp  or  two, 
declared,  as  intelligibly  as  fear  would  permit, 
that  the  prayer  had  overcome  him. 

"  Nonsense,  man  !"  exclaimed  the  master, 
with  fury  in  the  same  face,  which  was  so  lately 
beaming  with  joy  on  the  children.  "  Nonsense ! 
Speak  out  without  more  ado,  or  you  shall  rue  it." 

Dennis  looked  to  the  mistress  as  if  he  would 
have  implored  her  intercession ;  but  as  she  gave 
no  sign  of  it,  he  was  compelled  to  speak ;  but  in 
a  brogue  that  would  have  been  unintelligible  to 
English  ears.     We  therefore  translate  it : 

"  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  poor  people 
at  Rathbeg,  when  Uie  soldiers  and  police  cried, 
'  Down  with  tjiem !  down  with  them,  even  to  the 
ground !'  and  then  the  poor  bit  cabins  came  down 
all  in  fire  and  smoke,  amid  the  howls  and  cries 
of  the  poor  creatures.  Oh!  it  was  a  fearful 
sight,  your  honor — ^it  was,  indeed — ^to  see  the 
poor  women  hugging  their  babies,  and  the  houses 
where  they  were  bom  burning  in  the  wind.    It 
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:  was  the  barrackfl.  Here  the  alarm  was  also 
Iven. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  a  mounted  troop  of  police 
I  olive-green  costume,  with  pistols  at  holster, 
nrord  by  side,  and  carbine  on  the  arm,  were 
otting  briskly  out  of  town,  accompanied  by  the 
vo  messengers;  whom  they  plied  with  eager 
oestions.  These  answered,  and  sundry  impre- 
Uions  vented,  the  whole  party  increased  their 
[)ecd,  and  went  on,  mile  after  mile,  by  hedgerow 
ad  open  moorland,  talking  as  they  went. 

Before  they  reached  the  house  of  Sporeen,  and 
ear  the  village  where  the  two  Irish  horsemen 
ad  stopped  the  evening  before,  they  halted,  and 
>rmed  themselves  into  more  orderly  array.  A 
arrow  gully  was  before  them  on  the  road, 
emmed  in  on  each  side  by  rocky  steeps,  here 
nd  there  overhung  with  bushes.  The  command- 
nt  bade  them  be  on  their  guard,  for  there  might 
e  danger  there.  He  was  right ;  for  the  moment 
ley  began  to  trot  through  the  pass,  the  flash  and 
ittle  of  fire-arms  from  the  thickets  above  saluted 
lem,  followed  by  a  wild  yell.  In  a  second, 
Bveral  of  their  number  lay  dead  or  dying  in  the 
>ad.  The  fire  was  returned  promptly  by  the 
olice;  but  it  was  at  random,  for  although 
nother  discharge,  and  another  howl,  announced 
lat  the  enemy  were  still  there,  no  one  could  be 
een.  The  head  of  the  police  commanded  his 
roop  to  make  a  dash  through  the  pass ;  for  there 
ras  no  scaling  the  heights  from  this  side  *,  the 
ssailants  having  warily  posted  themselves  there, 
ecause  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  were  stretched 
n  either  hand  impassable  bogs.  The  troop 
ashed  forward,  firing  their  pistols  as  they  went ; 
ut  were  met  by  such  deadly  discharges  of  fire- 
rms  as  threw  them  into  confusion,  killed  and 
mounded  several  of  their  horses,  and  made  them 
astily  retreat. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  await  the 
nival  of  the  cavalry ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
tie  clatter  of  horses*  hoofs  and  the  ringing  of 
abres  were  heard  on  the  road.  On  coming  up, 
tie  troop  of  cavalry,  firing  to  the  right  and  left 
n  the  hill-sides,  dashed  forward,  and,  in  the 
ame  instant,  cleared  the  gully  in  safety;  the 
olice  having  kept  their  side  of  the  pass.  In 
ict,  not  a  single  shot  was  returned ;  the  arrival 
f  this  strong  force  having  warned  the  insurgents 
}  decamp.  The  cavalry  in  full  charge  ascended 
tie  hills,  to  their  summits.  Not  a  foe  was  to  be 
een,  except  one  or  t^o  dying  men,  who  were 
iscovered  by  their  groans. 

The  moon  had  been  for  a  time  quenched  in  a 
ense  mass  of  clouds,  which  now  were  blown 
side  by  a  keen  and  cutting  wind.  The  heron, 
oaring  over  the  desert,  could  now  see  gray-coated 
len  flying  in  diflerent  directions  to  the  shelter 
f  the  neighboring  hills.  The  next  day  he  was 
bartled  from  his  dreamy  reveries  near  the  moorland 
tream,  by  the  shouts  and  galloping  of  mliigled 
olice  and  soldiers,  as  they  gave  chase  to  a  couple 
f  haggard,  bare-headed,  and  panting  peasants. 

These  were  soon  captured,  and  at  once  recog- 
ized  as  belonging  to  the  evicted  inhabitants  of 
tie  recently  deserted  village. 


Since  then  years  have  rolled  on.  Th%  heron, 
who  had  been  startled  from  his  quiet  haunts  by 
these  things,  was  still  dwelling  on  the  lofty  tree 
with  his  kindred,  by  the  hall  of  Sporeen.  He 
had  reared  family  after  family  in  that  airy  lodg- 
ment, as  spring  after  spring  came  round ;  but  no 
family,  after  that  fatal  time,  hod  ever  tenanted 
the  mansion.  The  widow  and  children  had  fled 
firom  it  so  soon  as  Mr.  FitzGibbon  had  l)een  laid 
in  the  grave.  The  nettle  and  dock  flourished 
over  the  scorched  ruins  of  the  village  of  Rath* 
beg;  dank  moss  and  wild  grass  tangled  the 
proud  drives  and  walks  of  Sporeen.  All  the 
woodland  rides  and  pleasure-grounds  lay  obstruct- 
ed with  briars ;  and  young  trees,  in  time,  grew 
luxuriantly  where  once  the  roller  in  its  rounds 
could  not  crush  a  weed;  the  nimble  frolics  of 
the  squirrel  were  now  the  only  merry  things 
where  formerly  the  feet  of  lovely  children  had 
sprung  with  elastic  joy. 

The  curse  of  Ireland  was  on  the  place.  Land- 
lord and  tenant,  gentleman  and  peasant,  each 
with  the  roots  and  the  shoots  of  many  virtues  in 
their  hearts,  thrown  into  a  false  position  by  the 
mutual  injuries  of  ages,  had  vrreaked  on  each 
other  the  miseries  sown  broadcast  by  their  an- 
cestors. Beneath  this  foul  spell  men  who  would, 
in  any  other  circumstances,  have  been  the  hap- 
piest and  the  noblest  of  mankind,  became  tyrants ; 
and  peasants,  who  would  have  glowed  with  grate- 
ful affection  toward  them,  exulted  in  being  their 
assassins.  As  the  traveler  rode  past  the  decay- 
ing hall,  the  gloomy  woods,  and  waste  black 
moorlands  of  Sporeen,  he  read  the  riddle  of 
Ireland's  fate,  and  asked  himself  when  an  (Edipus 
would  arise  to  tolve  it. 


SCOTTISH  REVENGE. 

ALONG  time  ago,  when  the  powerful  clan  of 
the  Cumyns  were  lords  of  half  the  country 
round,  the  chief  of  that  clan  slew  a  neighboring 
chieftain,  with  whom  he  had  a  feud ;  for  feuds 
in  those  days  were  as  easily  found  as  blackber- 
ries, and  quarrels  might  be  had  any  day  in  the 
year  for  the  picking.  He  that  was  slain  had,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  an  only  child,  an  infant,  of 
the  name  of  Hugh.  The  widow  treasured  deep 
within  her  heart  the  hope  of  vengeance,  which 
the  daily  sight  of  her  son,  recalling,  by  his  feat- 
ures, the  memory  of  her  slaughtered  husband, 
kept  ever  awake.  With  the  first  opening  of  his 
intellect,  he  was  instructed  in  the  deed  that  mads 
him  fatherless,  and  taught  to  look  forward  to 
avenging  his  parent  as  a  holy  obligation  cast  upon 
him ;  and  so,  with  his  strength  and  his  stature, 
grew  his  hatred  of  the  Cumyns,  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  take  the  life  of  him  who  had  slain  his 
father.  He  spent  his  days  in  the  woods  prac- 
ticing archery,  till  at  length  he  became  a  most 
expert  bowman.  None  could  send  a  shaft  with 
so  strong  an  arm,  or  so  true  an  aim,  as  Hugh 
Shenigan ;  and  the  eagle  or  the  red  deer  was 
sure  to  fall  beneath  his  arrow,  when  the  one  waft 
soaring  too  high  in  the  air,  or  the  other  fleeing 
too  swiftly  on  the  hill,  for  ordinary  woodcraft. 
But  it  was  not  the  eagle  or  the  deer  that  kept 


Hugh  in  the  forest,  and  upon  the  mountains, 
from  the  dawn  of  the  morning  till  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  He  was  watching  for  other  prey,  and 
at  length  chance  brought  what  he  sought  within 
his  reach.  One  day  he  climbed  up  the  side  of 
Benigloe,  and  took  his  station  upon  a  spot  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  glen  between  it  and 
the  opposite  range  of  hills.  He  had  ascertained 
that  Cumyn  would  return  to  Blair  by  the  glen 
that  evening ;  and  so  it  happened,  that  an  hour 
or  so  before  sun-fall  he  espied  the  chieftain,  with 
two  of  his  clan,  wending  onwards  toward  the  base 
of  the  hill.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  they  would 
reach  a  point  within  the  range  of  his  bow.  His 
practiced  eye  measured  the  distance,  and  his 
heart  throbbed  with  a  fierce,  dark  emotion,  as  he 
put  the  shaft  to  the  thong,  and  drew  it,  with  a 
strong  arm,  to  his  ear.  With  a  whiz,  the  arrow 
sped  from  the  bow,  and  cleft  the  air  with  the 
speed  of  light,  while  a  wild  shout  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  yoimg  archer.  His  anxiety,  it  would 
seem,  did  not  suffer  him  to  wait  till  his  foe  had 
come  within  range  of  his  arrow,  for  it  sank  quiv- 
ering into  the  earth  a^  the  foot  of  him  for  whose 
heart  it  was  aimed.  The  shout  and  the  shaft 
ajike  warned  the  Cum3rns  that  danger  was  nigh, 
and  not  knowing  by  what  numbers  they  might 
be  assailed,  they  plunged  into  the  heather  on  the 
hill  side,  and  were  quickly  lost  to  the  sight.  But 
the  young  man  watched  with  the  keenness  of  an' 
eagle,  and  his  sense  seemed  intensified  with  the 
terrible  desire  of  vengeance  that  consumed  him. 
A.t  length,  just  where  the  little  stream  fells  from 
the  crown  of  the  hill,  the  form  of  a  man  became 
visible,  standing  out  from-  the  sky,  now  bright 
with  the  last  light  of  the  setting  sun.  With  a 
strong  effort,  the  young  man  mastered  the  emo- 
tion of  his  heart,  as  the  gambler  becomes  calm, 
ere  he  throws  the  cast  upon  which  he  has  staked 
his  all.  The  bow  is  strained  to  its  utmost,  the 
eye  ranges  along  the  shaft  from  feather  to  barb, 
it  is  shot  forth  as  if  winged  by  the  very  soul  of 
him  who  impelled  it.  One  moment  of  breathless 
suspense,  and  in  the  next  the  chief  of  the  Cumyns 
falls  headlong  into  the  stream,  pierced  through 
the  bowels  by  the  deadly  weapon. 

POSTAL  REFORM— CHEAP  POSTAGE. 

IT  is  now  upward  of  eleven  years  since  the 
writer  of  this  commenced  advocating  '*  postal 
reform  and  cheap  postage.'*  At  first  it  found 
,  but  little  favor  either  from  the  public  or  the  Post- 
Ofiice  Department.  Many  considered  the  schemes 
Utopian,  and  if  carried  into  effect  would  break 
down  the  post-office:  but  neither  ridicule  or 
threats  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his  object 
until  Congress  was  compelled  in  1845  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  postage  to  five  and  ten  cents  the 
half-ounce. 

The  success  attending  even  this  partial  reduc- 
tion equaled  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  and 
silenced  the  opposition  of  its  enemies.  The 
friends  of  cheap  postage,  in  New  York  and  other 
places,  renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  further 
reduction,  and  petitioned  for  a  imiform  rate  of 
two  cents  prepaid.    But  such  was  either  the  in- 


difference or  hostility  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers that  no  definite  action  was  taken  on  the 
subject  for  six  years,  nor  was  it  until  the  last 
session  that  any  reduction  was  made  from  the 
rates  adopted  in  1845.  Notwithstanding  this 
shameful  delay  in  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  the  new  law  adopted  f<mr  rates  in- 
stead of  one,  leaving  the  prepayment  of  postage 
optional.  Besides  this,  the  new  law  imposes  on 
newspapers  and  printed  matter  a  most  unreason- 
able, burdensome,  and  complicated  tax,  which  has 
created  universal  dissatisfaction. 

The  obnoxious  features  of  the  present  law  im- 
periously dei^nd  the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 
gress. NeitAr  the  rates  of  postage  on  letters, 
nor  the  tax  on  newspapers  and  printed  matter, 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  cheap  postage. 
They  have  uniformly  insisted  upon  simplicity, 
uniformity,  and  cheapness.  But  the  present  law 
possesses  none  of  these  requisites.  On  letters 
the  rates  in  the  United  States  are  three  and  five, 
six  and  ten  cents,  according  to  distance.  Ocean 
postage  is  enormous  and  too  burdensome  to  be 
borne  any  longer.  The  rates  of  postage  on  news- 
papers are  so  complicated  that  few  postmasters 
can  tell  what  they  are,  and  those  on  transient 
newspapers  and  printed  matter  generally,  are  so 
enormous  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  A 
revision  of  this  law  is  rendered  indispensable. 
Other  reforms  are  required,  some  of  which  I 
shall  here  notice. 

1.  Letter  postage  should  be  reduced  to  a  uni-  ^ 
fom  rate  of  tvao  cenU  prepaid.  This  rate  has  ' 
been  successfully  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  It 
has  increased  the  letters  and  the  income  of  the 
post-office.  It  is  the  revenue  point,  sufficiently 
low,  to  encourage  the  people  to  write,  and  to 
send  all  their  letters  through  the  post-office ;  and 
yet  high  enough  to  afford  ample  revenue  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Department.  If  this  rate  is 
adopted,  it  will  defy  all  competition,  for  none 
will  attempt  to  cany  letters  cheaper  than  the 
post-office. 

2.  Ocean  postage  is  enormous  and  burdensome, 
especially  upon  that  class  of  persons  whiclf  is 
least  able  to  bear  it.  It  has  been  computed  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge,  that  about 
three-quarters  of  the  ship  letters  are  written  by 
emigrants,  and  are  letters  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion. The  greater  portion  of  them  are  from  per- 
sons in  poor  circumstances,  and  to  tax  them  with 
ttcenty-four  or  txDtnty-nine  cents  for  a  single  letter 
is  cruel.  To  send  a  letter  and  receive  an  answer, 
vrill  cost  a  servant  girl  half  a  week^s  wages,  and 
a  poor  man  in  the  country  will  have  to  work  a 
day  to  earn  the  value  of  the  postage  of  a  letter  to 
and  from  his  friends  in  Europe.  Were  the  post- 
age reduced  to  a  low  rate,  ten  letters  would  be 
written  where  one  now  is,  and  the  revenue,  ui 

^  short  period,  would  be  equal  if  not  greater  than 
under  the  present  high  rates.  During  the  last 
twelve  months,  the  amount  received  for  transat- 
lantic postages  was  not  less  than  a  million  of  dot- 
lars^  and  three-fourths  of  this  sum  has  been  paid 
by  the  laboring  classes  on  letters  relating  to  their 
domestic  relations  and  friendship. 
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3.  Next  to  the  reduction  of  inland  and  ocean 
postage  is  the  fru  delivery  of  mail  letters  in  all 
the  large  towns  and  cities.  An  improvement  has 
heen  attempted  by  the  Postmaster-general  in  re- 
spect of  letters  to  be  sent  by  the  maUs.  They  are 
now  conveyed  to  the  post-office  free  of  any  charge ; 
and  the  next  step  necessary  is  to  caase  them  to 
be  delivered  without  any  addition  to  the  postage. 
A  letter  is  carried  by  the  mails  three  thotisand 
rnilef  for  three  cents,  but  if  it  is  sent  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  post-office,  it  is  charged  (too 
ccfits!     This  is  not  only  an  unreasonable  tax, 

.  but  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience  both  to 
the  carrier  and  receiver  of  the  letter,  in  the  trou- 
ble of  making  the  change,  and  the^elay  attend- 
ing  the  delivery  of  letters.  If  the  prepayment 
of  the  postage  covered  the  whole  expense,  a  car- 
rier could  deliver  ten  letters  where  he  now  de- 
livers orut  and  fewer  persons  would  bo  able  to 
deliver  them.  Two  cents  cover  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  postage  and  delivezy  of  letters  in  Lon- 
don, and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  be 
delivered  in  New  York  and  other  cities  as  cheaply 
as  they  are  in  the  capital  of  Great  Britain.  The 
expense  to  the  post-office  would  be  comparatively 
small,  as  the  income  from  city  letters  woukl  be 
nearly  equal  to  what  would  be  paid  if  an  efficient 
city  delivery  was  adopted.  If  the  free  delivery 
should  be  adopted,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  people,  and  this  like  every  other  facility  af- 
forded by  the  post-office,  would  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  letters  sent  by  the  mails. 

4.  The  franking  privilege  should  be  wholly 
abolished.  This  has  been  so  much  abused,  that 
the  people  have  loudly  complained  of  it,  and  al- 
most every  Postmaster-general  for  the  last  ten 
yean  has  recommended  its  abolitami.  Instead, 
however,  of  diminishing  or  repealing  it,  it  has 
been  increased,  so  that  two  sets  of  members  can 
now  exercise  it,  and  the  cart-loads  of  firanked 
matter  sent  from  Washington  show  that  it  is  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  Department.  At  the  last 
session,  one  member  had  twenty-eight  large  can- 
vas bags  of  franked  matter,  weighing  not  less 
thdb  >be  thousand  pounds  !  To  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  expense  of  printing  and  binding  millions 
of  documents  and  speeches  which  are  never  read, 
the  burden,  and  labor,  and  cost  to  the  post-office 
are  incalculable.  When  newspapers  were  few 
in  number,  there  might  have  been  a  necessity  to 
send  out  speeches  and  documents,  but  as  news- 
papers are  published  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
every  important  report  and  speech  is  published 
and  read  long  before  it  can  be  printed  and  sent 
frt>m  Washington.  Let  the  members  of  Congress 
be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  stamps 
to  cover  their  postage,  and  these  be  paid  for  as 
the  other  expenses  of  Congress.  The  frank  was 
wholly  abolished  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  cheap 
system  was  adopted,  so  that  Queen  Victoria  her-, 
self  can  not  now  frank  a  letter ! 

5.  But  the  grievance,  which  is  now  felt  and 
most  complained  of  by  the  people,  is  the  com- 
plicated and  burdensome  tax  on  newspapers  and 
other  printed  matter.  It  has  heretofore  been  the 
good  policy  of  CongteaB  to  favor  the  circulation 


of  newspapers  throughout  the  countzy,  and  ac- 
cordingly one  and  a  half  cents  was  the  highest 
rate  charged  to  regular  subscribers  for  any  dis- 
tance, and  two  cents,  prepaid,  for  transient  papers. 
These  rates  were  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
and  few  were  disposed  to  complain  of  them,  al- 
though they  were  much  higher  than  they  should 
be.  The  new  bill  has  some  sixty  or  seventy  dif- 
ferent rates,  and  so  complicated,  depending  upon 
weight  and  distance^  that  not  one  postmaster  in 
twenty  can  tell  what  postage  should  be  charged 
upon  newspapers.  Again  the  rates  are  enor- 
mous. For  example,  a  newspaper  in  California, 
weighing  one  ounce  or  under,  is  charged  fios 
cents  prepaid,  and  if  not  prepaid  ten  emits,  and 
the  same  for  every  additional  ounce ;  hence  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  or  Journal  of  Commerce, 
weighing  two  and  one  quarter  ounces,  is  charged 
to  San  Francisco  ^/e£n  cents  prepaid,  and  if  not 
prepaid  thirty  cents  !  What  is  the  effect  of  this 
law  1  It  prohibits  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
through  the  post-office  entirely,  and  all  that  are 
now  sent  go  by  private  expresses.  If  I  under- 
stand the  subject  correctly,  it  was  the  object  of 
those  igrho  proposed  the  "  substitute"  to  the  Bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Repreuientatives,  to 
exclude  from  the  mails  newspapers  and  printed 
matter.     Is  this  right  1 

6.  Another  reform  which  should  be  made  by 
Congress,  is  the  payment  of  postage  entirely  by 
stamps.  If  no  money  was  received  at  the  post- 
office  except  for  stamps,  and  the  postage  on  eveiy 
thing  passing  through  the  office  prepaid,  the  sav- 
ing of  labor  would  be  immense,  both  to  the  gen- 
eral post-office  and  local  offices.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  advantage.  The  amount  lost,  by  the 
destruction  of  post  bills,  is  incalculable.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  are  unaccounted 
for  and  lost  eveiy  year  by  the  Department,  by 
the  present  loose,  inefficient  system  of  account- 
ing for  the  postages  received  on  letters  and 
newspapers.  While  this  system  continues  there 
is  not,  and  can  not  be  any  check  on  the  postmas- 
ters. Let  the  payment  of  postage  be  made  by 
stamps,  and  it  would  be  an  effectual  check  upon 
every  post-office,  and  the  Department  would  re- 
ceive the  money  for  every  stamp  sold,  whether  it 
was  used  by  the  purchaser  or  not.  This  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
Congress  and  the  Post-Office  Department. 

7.  There  is  one  more  improvement  which  I 
would  recommend  before  closing  this  already 
long  article,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  a 
money-order  office.  This  would  not  only  be  a 
great  convenience  to  the  people,  especially  to  the 
poorer  class,  but  it  would  also  prove  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  post-office.  During  the  last  year, 
there  were  sent  through  the  money-order  office 
in  Great  Britain  upward  oi  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars !  When  it  is  recollected  that  each  order  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  dollars^  the  number  of  let- 
ters carrying  these  orders  must  be  very  large, 
adding  to  the  receipts  of  the  post-office.  The 
same  results  would  follow  a  similar  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States.  There  being  no 
guarantee  for  the  safe  delivery  of  money,  trans- 
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mitted  by  the  maflfl,  such  lettera  aUB  now  sent 
by  private  expresses,  for  which  they  receive  a 
remunerating  compensation. 

I  have  briefly  suggested  some  of  the  reforms 
which  I  deem  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
the  post-office.  It  was  said  last  winter  by  some 
of  our  Senators  in  Congress,  in  their  places,  that 

**0UBS   IS   TBB   WORST   MANAGED   POST-OFFICK  IN 

THE  WORLD.'*  I  Can  uot  agree  with  them  in  this 
assertion.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not  the 
best  managed,  nor  so  good  as  it  should  and  nmst 
be.  The  great  drawback  to  its  improvement, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  curse  that  rests  upon  k,  is 
its  being  made  a  poUticul  machine.  It  was  a 
great  and  fatal  mistake  to  make  the  Postmaster- 
general  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  great 
personal  worth  of  Mr.  McLean  induced  President 
Monroe  to  take  him  into  his  Cabinet,  and  the 
practice  has  been  continued  ever  since.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  Postmaster-general  is 
changed  under  every  new  administration.  In 
less  than  two  years  we  had  Mret,  and  two  assist- 
ants. How  can  it  be  expected  that  men,  what- 
ever may  be  their  talents,  can  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  office  in  the 
short  space  of  three  or  four  years  1  Before  they 
are  warm  in  their  seats  they  are  removed.  Be- 
sides, after  a  new  administration  comes  in,  it 
takes  six  or  twelve  months  to  turn  out  political 
opponents  and  appoint  their  friends.  If,  instead 
of  this,  when  intelligent  and  efficient  men  are  in 
office  (no  matter  what  their  political  affinities  may 
be),  they  were  continued,  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  make  improvements,  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  fidelity ;  but  now  there  b  no  security  to 
any  man  that  he  will  be  continued  one  hour,  nor 
any  encouragement  to  excel  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  These  things  ought  not  so 
to  be. 

There  is  another  practice  which  greatly  re- 
tards Uie  improvement  of  our  post-office,  and 
that  is  the  manner  in  wtuch  the  post-office  com- 
mittees are  appointed  in  Congress.  At  every 
session  of  Congress  new  committees  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  Senate  and  House,  a  majority  of  which 
is  composed  of  the  dominant  political  party,  with- 
out much  regard  to  their  qualifications.  For  a 
number  of  years  there  has  been  scarcely  a  single 
member  selected  firom  any  of  our  large  cities,  where 
the  principal  portion  of  the  revenue  is  collected, 
consequently,  they  are  persons  who  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  post-office  business,  or  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Their  principal  business  is 
to  obtain  new  post-routes,  but  any  improvement 
of  postal  concerns  is  fittle  thought  of.  Hence 
the  Post-Office  Department  may  be  considered  a 
vast  political  machine,  wielded  for  the  benefit  of 
the  party  in  power ;  and  there  is  not  an  appoint- 
ment made,  firom  the  Postmaster-general  down 
to  the  postmaster  of  the  smallest  office,  without 
a  special  regard  to  the  politics  of  the  person  ap- 
pointed. 

The  only  correction  of  this  evil,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  is  to  give  the  appointment  of  aU  the 
postmasters  to  the  people.    They  are  the  best 


qualified  to  judge  of  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  person  who  will  serve  them  in  the 
most  acceptable  manner;  and  the  postmasters, 
knowing  that  they  are  dependent  upon  the  peo- 
ple for  their  offices,  will  be  more  obliging  and 
attentive  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  This 
will  diminish  the  patronage  of  the  President  and 
the  Postmaster-general,  which  I  have  not  a  doubt 
they  would  gladly  part  with,  as  there  is  nothing 
more  troublesome  and  perplexing  to  a  conscien- 
tious man,  than  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

In  the  old  world,  where  monarchy  exists,  the 
press  is  called  the  "  fourth  estate ;"  but  with  us, 
where  "vox  populi,  vox  Dei^"  the  press  and  the 
ballot-box  may  be  considered  the  sovereign.  The 
press  utters  the  wish  of  the  people,  and  the  bal- 
lot-box confirms  that  wish.  Hence,  if  the  press 
speaks  out  cleariy  and  strongly  in  favor  of  postal 
reform,  the  people  will  sanction  it  by  their  votes 
in  selecting  men  to  represent  their  wishes  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  Our  post-office,  instead 
of  taiing  denounced  the  **  worst,''  should  be  made 
the  hat  managed  in  the  world.  We  have  no  old 
prejudices  or  established  customs  to  abolisfa,  no 
pensioners  or  sinecures  to  support,  no  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  government  against  the  difilU- 
sion  of  knowledge  through  the  mails ;  but  wc 
have  an  intelligent,  active,  liberal  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  who  de- 
sires to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people. 
Therefore  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  in  due 
time  our  post-office  will  be  established  on  such 
a  footing  as  to  secure  the  patronage  and  support 
of  the  people,  defying  all  competidon,  and  supe- 
rior to  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world. 

B.  B. 

SYRIAN  SUPERSTITIONS. 

THERE  are  some  superstitious  observances, 
which  are  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  peasants 
employed  in  rearing  the  silk-worm.  Thus,  when 
the  eggs  are  first  hatched,  the  peasant's  vriie 
rises  up  very  eoriy  in  the  morning,  and  creeping 
stealthily  to  the  master's  house,  flings  a  piece  o€ 
wet  day  against  the  door.  If  the  clay  adheres, 
it  is  ^  sign  that  there  will  be  a  good  mousoum 
or  silk  harvest :  if  it  do  not  stick,  then  the  con- 
trary may  be  expected.  During  the  whole  time 
the  worms  are  being  reared,  no  one  but  the  peas- 
ants themselves  are  permitted  to  ^ter  the  khook 
or  hut ;  and,  when  the  worms  give  notice  that 
they  are  about  to  mount  and  form  their  cocoons, 
Uien  the  door  is  locked,  and  the  key  handed  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  plantation.  After  a  suf- 
ficient time  has  elapsed,  and  the  cocoons  are 
supposed  to  be  well  and  strongly  formed,  the 
proprietor,  followed  by  the  peasants,  marches  in 
a  kind  of  procession  up  to  the  huts,  and,  first 
dispensing  a  few  presents  among  them,  and 
hoping  for  good,  to  which  they  all  reply,  **  In- 
shalla!  Insfaalla !-— please  God!  please  God," 
the  key  is  turned,  the  doors  thrown  wide  open, 
and  the  cocoons  are  detached  from  the  battours 
of  cane  mats,  and  prepared  for  reeling  the  next 
day. 
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MEXICO. 
Late  advices  from  the  City  of  Mexico  state  that 
the  Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  much  disaffection  prevailed  throughout 
the  country,  which  was  in  the  most  deplorable  and 
abject  condition. 

The  Convention  of  the  Governors  of  the  different 
States,  called  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means 
for  the  belief  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  peo- 
ple are  now  laboring,  had  met,  and,  without  taking 
any  decisive  action  on  the  subject,  adjourned,  caus- 
ing great  dissatisfaction.  Don  Fernando  Ramncz 
has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  is  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet.  The  Tehuantepec  question  engages  public 
attention  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  press  repre- 
sent that  if  the  Americans  are  allowed  to  construct 
a  railroad  across  the  isthmus,  the  adjoining  country 
will  be  colonized,  revolutionized,  and  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  another  large  and  valuable 
department  will  thus  be  lost  to  Mexico.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Government  has  sent  3000  men  to  defend 
the  isthmus  against  the  Americans,  but  this  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt. 

A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Northern  Mexico 
which,  thus  far,  has  proved  entirely  successful.  It 
commenced  at  Camargo,  wheraithe  Patriots  attacked 
the  Mexicans.  The  Patriots  came  off  victorious, 
having  taken  the  town  by  storm,  with  a  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  Mexicans  of  60.  The  Goveirmient  troops 
were  intrenched  in  a  church,  with  artillery.  The 
people  of  the  town  had  held  a  meeting,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  accept  the  pronunciamiento  issued  by 
the  Revolutionists.  The  Mexican  troops  stationed 
there  were  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  town  with 
the  honors  of  war.  The  Revolutionists  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  place.  The  Revolutionists  are 
commanded  by  Carabajal,  who  has  also  with  him 
two  companies  of  Texans.  At  the  last  accounts 
they  were  marching  on  Matamoras  and  Reynosa. 
Gen.  Avalos,  who  is  at  Matamoras,  has  only  200 
troops.  He  had  made  a  requisition  on  the  city  for 
2000,  but  the  city  refused  to  raise  a  single  man. 
The  plan  of  the  Revoluti(^ists  was  a  pronunciamiento 
which  was  widely  circulated.  The  pronunciamiento 
pronounces  "  death  to  tyrants."  The  reasons  given 
for  the  revolt  are  :  1st.  The  utter  fiulure  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  protect  the  northern  Mexican 
States  from  Indian  depredations.  ^  The  unjust, 
unequal,  prohibitory  system  of  duties,  which  operates 
most  destructively  on  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  frontier.  3d.  The  despotic  power  exerted  by  ^he 
Federal  Government  over  the  rights  and  representa- 
tion of  several  States.  Beside  Camargo,  Mier,  Tarn- 
pico,  and  several  other  towns  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents.  A  report  having  reached  Matamoras 
that  the  invaders  were  preparing  to  march  upon 
them,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
all  the  woman  and  children,  fled,  leaving  only  two 
hundred  and  fif^  men  in  the  town. 

CENTRAI*  AMERICA. 

This  country  continues  to  be  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition.  The  revolution  started  by  Munoz  is  still 
in  progress,  the  leader  being,  at  the  latest  dates, 
about  to  march  upon  Granada  with  the  intention  of 
taking  that  city  by  force  if  it  would  not  yield.  The 
government,  however,  had  impressed  into  its  service 
all  the  seamen  in  port,  and  many  of  those  in  the  service 
of  the  canal  company. 

A  military  disturbance  had  occurred  at  San  Juan. 
A  company  of  native  soldiers  was  sent  by  the  local 
authorities  with  orders  to  take  as  their  prisoner  a 
certain  American,  of  the  name  of  M'Lean,  suspected 


of  being  a  political  spy.  The  soldiers  surrounded 
the  shanty  where  M'Lean  and  a  dozen  other  Ameri- 
cans on  their  return  from  California,  had  halted,  and 
fired  into  it,  killing  a  negro  and  severely  vrounding 
a  white  man.  The  Americans  returned  the  fire, 
killing  one  man  and  dispersing  the  whole  company. 
Next  day  the  affair  was  compromised  by  an  agree- 
ment that  M'Lean  should  leave  the  country,  which 
he  did. 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  the  States  of 
San  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  General  Camera  with 
1500  men  had  attacked  the  enemy  in  San  Salvador 
and  defeated  them,  but  he  did  not  foUow  up  his  ad- 
vantage. 

•  Mr.  Chatfield,  the  English  consul  in  Nicaragua, 
has  become  involved  in  another  difficulty  with  the 
amhorities.  His  exequatur  has  been  revoked,  on  ac- 
count of  his  refusal  to  recognize  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  news  from  Buenos  Ayrea  to  the  18lK  of 
August.  The  war  raging  in  that  country  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
origin  and  character  may  be  useful  in  aiding  oar 
readers  to  understand  the  course  of  events.  The  con- 
test is  properly  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  prize  for  which  the  two  forces  are  contend- 
ing is  the  province  of  Uruguay.  Until  1821  Uruguay 
was  a  province  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  Pedro  I.  of 
Brazil,  by  the  lavish  use  of  bribes  and  other  agen- 
cies, equally  potent  and  equally  corrupt,  succeeded 
in  revolutionizing  the  country  and  attaching  it  to 
Brazil.  In  1825  Uruguay  declared  itself  free,  and 
in  1828  it  was  recognized  as  a  free  government  by 
the  Plata  Confederation,  in  which  recognition  Brazil 
was  obliged  to  concur.  Upon  the  abdication  of  Pe- 
dro, which  occurred  soon  iiter,  Brazil  was  governed 
by  a  regency  of  which  Louis  Philippe  obtained  com- 
plete control.  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  formed 
a  design  of  re-annexing  Uruguay  to  Brazil,  and  they 
found  facile  allies  in  this  purpose  in  the  Brazilian 
Court,  which  sought  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire  to  the  coasts  of  the  River  Plata  and  the 
Uruguay,  and  to  occupy  the  vast  and  fertile  territory 
which  they  include.  From  that  time  to  this,  wiUi 
occasional  intermissions,  the  war  has  been  going  on. 
Rosas,  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  struggles  with  the 
strength  of  desperation  for  the  recovery  of  Uruguay, 
and  he  is  aided  by  Oribe,  the  President  of  Uruguay, 
who  resists  to  the  utmost  the  designs  of  Brazil,  and 
prefers  annexation  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Against  them 
are  the  Brazilian  troops,  aided  by  Urquiza,  formerly 
a  general  under  Rosas,  but  subsequently  a  traitor  to 
him  and  his  country. 

On  the  20th  of  July  Urquiza  and  Garzon  crossed 
the  Uruguay  with  a  large  force,  which  was  constant- 
ly increased  Dy  desertions  from  the  army  of  Oribe : 
they  were  to  be  joined  by  a  Brazilian  army  of  12,000 
men,  and  the  war  was  to  be  carried  into  the  heart  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  26th,  Oribe  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  Urquiza,  and  on  the  30th  marched 
with  a  large  force  to  meet  him.  At  our  latest  ad- 
vices the  troops  on  both  sides  were  preparing  for  a 
grand  battle,  which  must  be,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
decisive  of  the  question  at  issue.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  acquire  accurate  and  reliable  information  from  the 
papers  which  reach  us,  as  they  are  without  exception 
partisan  prints,  and  far  more  solicitous  to  magnify 
the  deeds  and  strength  of  their  respective  parties, 
than  to  tell  the  truth.  By  the  time  our  next  Number 
is  issued  we  shall  probably  receive  decisive  intelli- 
gence. 
From  Valparaiso  our  dates  are  to  the  1st  of  Sep- 
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tember.  Of  the  loan  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars asked  for  by  the  Chilian  government,  only  serenty 
thousand  had  been  raised.  Two  or  three  shocks  of 
an  earthquake  had  been  felt  at  Conception,  but  very 
little  injury  was  sustained.  The  coinage  at  the  Na- 
tional Mint  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  up  to 
July  10th,  had  amounted  to  two  million  dollars  and 
upward,  in  127,101  gold  doubloons.  The  Custom 
House  receipts  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1851, 
exceed  those  of  the  previous  year  $118,389  70.  Re- 
ciprocity has  been  established  with  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Bremen,  Sardinia,  Denmark,  United  States, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Hamburg,  Oldenburg,  Prussia, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  reported  that  f  eru 
has  entered  into  a  close  alliance  virith  Brazil  against 
Rosas.  Reciprocity  has  been  estaUished  in  Chilian 
ports  for  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels.  The 
rails  are  laid  on  the  Copiaco  Railroad,  a  distance  of 
26  miles.  On  the  20th  of  July,  the  first  locomotive 
engine  ran  through  firom  Caldera  to  the  Valley,  and 
has  since  been  transporting  timber  and  iron  for  the 
extension  of  the  track. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  have  intelligence  from  England  to  the  30th  of 
September,  but  there  is  very  little  worthy  a  place  in 
our  Record.  The  Queen  and  Court  were  still  in 
Scotland,  at  Balmoral,  and  of  course  the  public  eye 
was  turned  thither  for  all  news  of  interest.  Parlia- 
ment was  not  in  session,  but  several  of  the  members 
had  met  their  constituents  at  county  gatherings. 
Lord  Palmer sTON  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  at 
Tiverton,  on  the  24th,  which  gave  material  for  a  good 
deal  of  comment.  It  was  a  general  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  vindicatory  sketch 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  government.  He  dwelt 
eloquently  on  the  adn^irable  manner  in  which  the 
great  Exhibition  had  been  conducted,  and  the  excel- 
lent effect  it  would  have  upon  the  various  nations 
whose  representatives  it  had  brought  together.  The 
Catholic  question,  the  corn-laws,  and  the  slave-trade 
wiere  treated  briefly  and  cogently.  The  speech  was 
Tery  able,  and  very  well  received.  Sir  Edwakd 
BuLWKR  Lttton,  after  holding  himself  aloof  from 
politics  for  several  years,  has  again  come  forward 
and  avowed  his  willbigness  to  represent  the  County 
of  Hertford  in  Parliaraent.  He  professes  a  firm  be- 
lief in  protection  principles,  and  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  present  free-trade  system  is  ruining  the 
country.  Mr.  Diskacli  addressed  the  citizens  of 
Buckinghamshire  on  the  17th,  the  occasion  being  an 
agricultural  diniter.  He  represented  the  effect  of 
free-trade  upon  the  leading  interests  of  England  as 
having  been  exceedingly  disastrous,  but  avowed  his 
conviction  that  the  protective  system  could  not  be 
restored,  and  urged  the  importance  of  reforms  in  the 
financial  administration  of  the  country.  He  referred 
frequently  to  the  history  of  his  own  course  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  indicated  a  suspicion  that  the  new  reform 
bill  oif  the  Ministry  would  prove  to  aim  rather  at  cur- 
tailing the  influence  of  the  agricultural  class,  than  to 
effect  any  desirable  change.  Mr.  Hums  met  an  as- 
sembly of  his  constituents  on  the  13th,  at  Montrose, 
and  luldressed  them  on  the  necessity  of  a  more 
economical  administration  of  public  affairs,  if  En- 
gland desired  to  compete  with  the  United  States. 
The  people  ought  to  innst,  he  said,  upon  such  a  new 
reform  bill  as  should  give  every  householder  a  vote 
in  the  national  representation.  This  would  increase 
the  number  of  voters  from  nine  hundred  thousand  to 
between  three  and  four  millions. 

The  vessels  sent  out  by  the  English  government  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  have  returned,  with- 
out any  further  discoveries  than  those  already  re- 


corded. The  officers  assert  their  belief  that  Sir 
John  is  still  alive  and  shut  up  by  ice,  at  a  point  be- 
yond any  which  the  expedition  was  able  to  reach. 
They  have  applied  to  the  government  for  a  steam 
propeller,  with  which,  they  are  confident,  they  can 
reach  the  region  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  confined. 
No  answer  to  this  application  has  yet  been  made. 

The  Crystal  Palace  continued  to  be  crowded  with 
visitors.  The  approaching  close  of  the  Exhibition 
had  caused  an  increase  in  the  number  in  attendance. 
The  dose  is  fixed  for  the  middle  of  October,  and 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  made  for  its 
preservation,  the  building  will  probably  be  taken 
down  soon  after. 

Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  the  American  Minister, 
has  been  making  a  tour  through  Ireland.  He  was 
received  every  where  with  great  enthusiasm.  Pub- 
lic receptions  awaited  him  at  Oalway  and  Limerick, 
and  at  both  these  cities  he  made  brief  addresses,  ex- 
pressing the  interest  taken  by  himself  and  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  project  of  a 
line  of  steamers  between  Galway  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  was  pressed  upon  his  attention. 

Emigration  from  Ireland  continues  rapidly  to  in- 
crease,  and  many  towns  have  been  almost  depopu- 
lated. Every  body  who  can  get  away  seems  inclined 
to  leave.  The  census  returns  show  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  has  diminished  very  considerably 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  potato  crop  promises 
to  be  generally  good,  though  the  disease  has  made  its 
appearance  in  several  localities.  In  all  other  crops 
the  returns  will  be  above  the  average. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  in  England  with  a 
steam  plow,  which  proved  highly  successftil. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made,  with  a  good  degree 
of  success,  to  establish  telegraphic  communication 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  A  large  cable  has  been 
prepared  and  sunk  in  the  Channel  firom  one  shore  to 
the  other,  and  so  far  as  could  be  perceived,  it  prom- 
ised to  answer  the  purpose.  This  will  bring  London 
into  immediate  connection  with  every  part  of  the 
Continent. 

FRANCE. 

The  government  is  pushing  to  the  extreme  its 
measures  of  severity  against  the  press.  Upon  the 
merest  rumor  about  two  huiuired  foreigners  were 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  authorities,  on  charge  of 
conspiracy,  though  investigation  proved  the  charge 
to  be  utterly  groundless,  and  led  to  the  immediate 
discharge  of  most  of  them.  The  Coiutitutumnel  lav- 
vished  the  most  extravagant  eulogiums  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  its  action  in  this  case.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Victor  Hugo  in  a  newspaper  article  ventured  to 
protest  against  these  eulogiums,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months,  and 
a  fine  of  2200  francs ;  and  M.  Meurice,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Evenementf  the  p^)er  in  which  the  article  ap- 
peared, to  imprisonment  for  nine  months,  and  a  fine 
of  3000  francs.  The  Prtmat  was  condemned  in  a 
similar  penalty  for  a  like  offense,  and  several  papers 
in  the  country  districts  have  been  visited  with  the 
utmost  severity  for  reflecting  upon  the  government. 
Meantime  the  official  journals  are  allowed  to  indulge 
in  the  most  direct  and  emphatic  denunciations  of  the 
Republic. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  government  is  toward 
an  unbridled  despotism.  Arrests  are  made  on  the 
slightest  suspicion.  Police  agents  are  quartered  in 
cai<Ss.  Houses  are  entered  and  papers  searched,  in 
a  style  befitting  the  worst  despotism  in  the  world 
rather  than  a  nominal  Republic.  There  have  been 
wious  rumors  of  conspiracies  and  intended  insur- 
rection, but  they  seem  to  have  been  groundless. 
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(unity  to  present  herself  either  as  protecting  the 
Porte,  should  the  revolution  succeed,  or  as  mediator, 
should  the  difficulties  with  Austria  lead  to  the  brink 
o(  a  rupture. 

Omer  Pasha,  the  Suhan't  great  general,  remains 
IB  Bosnia,  as  long  as  the  difficotties  with  Austria 
are  not  settled.  In  eonseitjuence  of  the  Austrian 
morements  he  had  concentrated  30,000  men  in  this 
province.  The  Servian  OorenuiMnt  has  given  orders 
for  the  armasseAt  of  die  militia,  at  the  same  time  an 
eoqplanation  has  beea  required  from*Austria  as  to  the 
concentration  of  her  Vmof*  on  the  frontier. 

The  political  conditioa  and  prospects  of  Turkey, 
notwithstanding  the  representations  of  her  papers, 
are  represented  as  very  lar  from  promising.  A  cor- 
respondeirt  of  ^e  Londhxi  Momnig  Chromcle  depicts 
her  position  in  gloomy  eoloiR.  SHm  w  tormented,  he 
sasrs,  on  every  side.  On  the  one  hand,  Ftanea  im- 
periously denmnds  tb»  Hofy  S^mlchre  *,  on  the  other, 
Russia  as  imperionsly  fMids  her  giving  it  up.  If 
she  gives  in  to  Frsnee,  the  whole  Chnsttan  popula- 
tion will  rise  to  a  man  against  her.  The  Paeha  of 
Egypt  and  the  Bey  of  Ttsnis  both  rsfiise  te  obey  her, 
and  of  aQ  the  tioop*  with  tiieir  fine  uniforms  and 
arms  which  parade  at  Gonstantiaopts,  not  one  dare 
go  ag^nst  theee  andatfious  subjects.  The  provinces 
of  the  empire  are  a  prey  to  brigandage  on  a  scale 
which  makes  even  all  that  is  said  of  Greek  brigand- 
age appear  as  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  the  treasury 
is  empty,  nor  can  all  the  expedients  resorted  to  suc- 
ceed in  filling  it.  The  national  feeling,  always  against 
the  S3rstem  of  refbim*  which  was  qute  sopesficial, 
has  broken  out  openly*  and  the  people,  supported  by 
the  clergy,  are  ready  to  nse  on  all  sidea.  Even  in 
the  capital  this  state  of  feeling  is  veiy  prevalent,  and 
shows  itself  by  the  nsnal  baibiuoas  expedient  of  in- 
cendiary fires.  Theve  hftva  been  several  very  severe 
ones,  even  within  the  last  few  days.  One  time  three 
hundred  of  the  largest  booset  in  Constantinople  were 
reduced  to  aahes;  next  fifteen  hundred  houses  in 
Scutari  fell,  inoludixtg  all  die  markets,  magatinps, 
mills,  and  probably  the  whole  town  would  have  fed- 
lowed,  had  it  not  been  fer  a  vioLent  fell  of  nin,  which 
,  quelled  the  fire. 

It  is,  above  aU,  ^  position  of  the  Chiistiana, 
which  is  deplorable  and  precarious.  The  scenes  of 
Aleppo  last  year  an  now  acting  in  Magnesia,  and 
threaten  to  break  oat  again  at  Aleppo,  where  the 
Government  wants  to  force  the  inhaUtants  to  pay  an 
indemnity  to  the  Christians,  which  they  insolently 
reluse.  The  Government,  in  tiyiag  to  maintain  her 
system  of  progress,  is  bat  showing  her  weakness. 
She  is  obliged  to  keep  an  army  of  observation  con- 
stantly on  foot  in  Bosnia,  where  the  revolt  is  not  by 
any  means  entirely  quelled,  and  which  is  covered 
with  bands  of  brigands  ready  to  unite  and  become  an 
msurgent  aimy.  Bagdad  is  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the 
Arabs,  who  fly  aa  soon  as  pursued,  but  quickly  retwn, 
devastating  the  country  wherever  they  appear. 
PERSU. 

Important  news  has  been  received  finom  Teheran, 
announcing  a  serious  coolness  between  Russia  and 
Persia,  and  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  between  these 
governments.  Several  months  ago  some  Turcomans 
are  alleged  to  have  set  fire  to  Russian  vessels  in  the 
Caspian,  near  Astrabad,  and  massacred  the  crews. 
Orders  were  consequently  sent  from  Sl  Petersburg 
to  the  Russian  embassador  at  Teheran  to  demand  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  governor  of  Mazanderan, 
or  to  haul  down  his  flag.  The  dismissal  has  been 
finally  granted,  but  only  after  difficulties  which  have 
brou^t  about  the  coolness  above  mentioned.  The 
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same  mail  from  Persia  brings  intelligence  that  the 
governor  of  Herat,  Yar-Mehemed  Khan,  having  died, 
the  Shah  immediately  sent  troops  to  occupy  that 
city,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  English 
minister. 

INDU  AND  THE  EAST. 

News  from  Calcutta  has  been  received  to  the  1st 
of  September.  We  mentioned  last  month  the  prob- 
able seizure  by  the  English  government,  of  part  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Nizam  as  security  for  a  debt. 
We  now  learn  that  he  has  rescued  his  territory  from 
seizure  by  paying  part  of  the  money  due,  and  giving 
security  for  the  remainder.  He  had  pledged  part  of 
the  Hyderabad  jewels.  A  con^>iracy  to  efli^t  ths 
escape  of  Moolnj  had  been  discovered  in  Calcutta. 
It  was  reported  that  Uie  Arsenal  had  been  set  on  fisa 
and  the  prisoners  liberated  in  the  confusion.  Twenty 
villages  round  about  Goolburgah  h^d  been  plundered 
and  burned  by  the  Rohillas.  It  was  mentioned,  in 
the  way  of  a  report,  that  the  troops  of  Goolab  Singh 
had  been  beaten  in  a  conflict  with  the  people  some 
four  dajrs'  journey  from  Cashmere.  A  great  many 
men  and  a  quantity  of  baggage  were  said  to  have 
been  lost.  The  Calcutta  railroad  progresses^  not* 
withstanding  the  rainy  season;  the  terminus  hsd 
been  chosen,  and  the  necewary  ground  fer  its  erec- 
tion, and  that  of  the  requisite  office  has  been  pur- 
diased  at  Howrah. 

In  CHiNi.  the  rebellion  continued  to  extend.  Ths 
Imperial  troo^  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  imr 
pression  upon  the  rebels.  A  good  deal  of  alarm  was 
felt  at  Canton  in  regard  to  the  probable  result. 

In  AusTBALU  the  discoveries  of  gold  absorb  at- 
tention. The  reported  existence  of  the  mines  is  not 
only  confirmed,  but  it  is  proved  that  even  r\uior  has 
under-estimated  the  extent  and  value  of  the  gold  re- 
gion. The  government  itself^  satisfied  from  the  offi- 
cial report,  has  moved  in  the  matter,  and  has  put 
forth  a  claim  to  the  precious  metal,  prohibiting  any 
one  from  taking  gold  or  metal  from  any  property  with- 
in the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  and  threaten- 
ing with  punishment  any  person  finding  gold  in  ths 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  said  territory  which  has  not 
yet  been  disposed  of,  or  ceded  by  the  Crown»  or  who 
shall  search  or  dig  for  gold  in  end  upon  such  terri- 
tory. The  proclamation  adds  that  *'  upon  receipt  of 
further  information  upon  this  matter,  such  regular 
tions  shall  be  made  as  may  be  considered  just  and 
decisive,  and  shall  be  published  as  soon  as  possibb, 
whereby  the  coiuiitions  will  be  made  known  on 
which,  by  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  sum,  licenses 
shall  be  granted.*'  Although  this  proclamaticn  was 
issued  on  the  publication  of  the  discovery,  the  gov- 
ernment had  taken  no  steps  to  carry  out  the  licensing 
system,  apparently  aensible  that  the  means  at  their 
command  were  insufficient  to  compel  parties  to  sban- 
don  their  rich  and  aeleoted  spots.  The  accounts  re- 
ceived from  Sydney  to  June  5th  are  fell  of  the  gold 
discoveries.  There  were  about  16,000  to  20,000  pei^ 
sons  employed  at  the  diggings,  comprising  all  claMoa, 
from  the  polite  professions  to  handicraftsmen,  run- 
away policemen,  and  seamen  from  the  shipping. 
Indeed,  desertions  from  the  latter  were  so  numerous 
and  frequent,  that  vessels  were  quitting  for  fear  of 
similar  desertions  and  the  destruction  of  shipping  as 
occurred  st  California,  in  consequence  of  whole 
crews  flitting  to  the  mines.  At  Sydnsy  labor  had 
advanced  fiii^  per  cent.,  but  up  to  the  above  date 
accounts  of  the  gold-finding  had  not  reached  the  sis- 
ter settlements.  The  gold  range  of  the  Blue  Mount- 
ains extended  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  end  about 
forty  miles  wide. 
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WESTWARD— BYBR  WESTWARD  has  been  the 
marching  symbol  of  mankind  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present.  The  striking  fact  is  suggested 
in  the  well  known  line  of  Bishop  Berkeley — 

Wbstwakd  the  eonrse  of  empire  Ukes  its  way. 
"The  progress  of  the  race,"  says  thtf  German  psy- 
chologist Ranch,  "  has  ever  been  against  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  and  toward  the  setting  sun ;"  as  though 
it  were  in  obedience  to  some  natural  law  common  to 
all  planets  that  rerolve  upon  their  axes.  We  may 
reject  this  as  fanciful ;  and  yet  there  are  some  rea- 
sons why  the  primitive  roaming  tendency,  or  spirit 
of  discovery,  should  have  taken  one  direction  rather 
than  another — reasons  grounded,  not  on  any  direct 
physiological  magnetism,  but  upon  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain outward  phenomena  on  the  course  of  human 
thought.  Especially  may  we  believe  in  some  such 
influence  as  existing  in  that  young  and  impressible 
period,  when  an  unchanging  diirection  may  be  ration- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  first 
faintest  impressions,  either  upon  the  sense  or  the 
intelligence.  To  the  early  musing,  meditative  mind, 
the  setting,  rather  than  the  ascending  or  meridian 
sun,  would  most  naturally  connect  itself  with  the 
ideas  of  the  vast  and  the  undiscovered — the  remote, 
legendary  land,  where  the  light  goes  down  so  strange- 
ly behind  the  mountains,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
seemingly  boundless  plain,  or  beyond  the  deserts* 
solitary  waste,  or  away  on  the  ocean  wave,  as  it 
grows  dim  in  the  misty  horizon,  or  presents  in  its 
vanishing  outline  the  far-off,  shadowy  isle.  The 
darkness,  too,  that  follows,  would  nourish  the  same 
feeling  of  mysterious  interest,  and  thus  aid  in  giving 
rise  to  that  impulse,  which,  when  once  originated, 
maintains  itself  afterward  by  its  own  onward  self- 
determining  energy. 

But  whatever  we  may  think,  either  of  the  poetry 
or  the  philosophy,  there  can  be  no  denying  the  his- 
torical fact.  Weshcardf  ever  vfe^tward^  has  been  the 
oourse  of  emigration,  of  civilization,  of  learning,  and 
of  religion.  It  was  so  in  thb  days  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  the  process  is  still  going  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  first  express  mention  of 
such  a  tendency  we  find  in  one  of  the  earliest  notices 
of  Holy  Writ.  "  And  it  came  to  paeat  aa  they  jouT' 
neyed  from  the  eaety  they  came  to  the  land  of  ShinaTf 
and  they  settled  Mcre."--Gen.  xi.  2.  The  language 
would  imply  that  the  process  had  been  going  on 
for  some  time  before.  The  east  there  mentioned 
was  the  country  beyond  the  great  river  Euphrates, 
whence,  as  those  learned  in  the  sacred  language 
would  inform  us,  came  the  name  Hebrew* ^  the  Trans- 
Ettphratean  colonists,  or  those  who  had  come  over  the 
great  bounding  stream  that  separated  the  "  old  coun- 
tries," or  the  "cradle  of  the  race,"  from  the  then 
new  and  unexplored  western  world.  The  next  mi- 
gration of  which  we  have  a  particular  account  is  that 
of  Abraham  who  journeyed  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
to  the  promised  land.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the 
most  extensive  movements  had  taken  place.  Egypt 
was  already  settled  by  the  stream,  which,  taking  a 
southwest  deflection,  was  destined  to  fill  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa.  It  was  after  the  dispersion  at 
Babel  that  the  main  current  of  humanity  moved  rap- 
idly and  steadily  onward  in  the  direction  of  the 
original  impulse.  There  was  indeed  a  tendency 
toward  the  east,  but  it  never  had  the  same  impetus 
from  the  start;  and  its  movement  resembled  more 
the  flow  of  a  sluggish  backwater,  than  the  natural 


progress.  It  sooner  came  to  a  stand,  such  as  we 
find  it  represented  in  the  civilisation  of  India,  Thibet, 
and  China,  dead  and  stagnant  aa  it  has  been  for  cen> 
tunes.  But  the  western  flood  was  ever  onward, 
onward — a  stream  of  living  water,  carrying  with  it 
the  best  life  of  humanity,  and  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  the  race.  A  blure  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world 
will  show  what  were  the  original  courses  of  emigra- 
tioiL  Asia  must  have  poured  into  Euiope  through 
three  principal  channels — through  Asia  Minor  and 
the  isles  of  Greece,  across  the  Hellespont  by  the 
way  of  Thrace  and  the  lower  part  of  Central  Europe, 
or  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  through  the 
regions  afterward  occupied  by  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
Meshek,  or  the  Scythian,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Mus- 
covite hordes.  But  light  and  civilisation  ever  went 
mainly  by  the  way  of  the  sea.  The  intercourse  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  from  isle  to  isle,  was  more  favor- 
able to  cultivation  of  manners,  and  elevation  of 
thought,  than  the  laborious  passages  through  the 
dark  forests  of  the  north,  or  the  torrid  deserts  of  the 
south ;  and  hence  the  early  superiority  of  the  sons 
of  Javan,  and  Kittim,  and  Tarshish,  or  in  short,  of 
all  whose  advance  was  ever  along  that  great  high- 
way of  civilisation,  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  "  By 
these,"  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  were  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands."  The 
most  crowded  march,  however,  must  have  been  that 
taken  up  by  the  sons  of  Tiras,  and  Gomer,  and  Ash- 
kenaz,  by  way  of  Thraoe,  and  the  mid  regions  ot 
Europe.  We  have  one  proof  of  this  in  the  name 
given  to  the  famous  crossing-place  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  was  called  by  an  oriental  word  de- 
noting the  passage  of  flocks  and  htrds^  and  hence,  to 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  constantly 
gathered  on  its  banks,  it  was  the  BotpKorus  {bo-osy 
poros\  the  Ox-ford^  or  ox-ferry — a  most  notable  spot 
in  the  world's  early  emigration,  the  name  of  which 
the  Greeks  afterward  translated  into  their  own  tongue, 
and  then,  according  to  their  \isual  custom,  invented, 
or  accommodated,  for  its  eiqplanation,  the  mythus  of 
the  wandering  lo. 

But  still,  through  all  these  channels,  it  was  ever 
westuHird,  ever  from  the  rising  and  toward  the  setting 
sun.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  curious  interest  to  note 
how  the  word  itself  seems  to  have  moved  onward 
with  the  march  of  mankind.  The  far-off,  unknown 
land,  for  the  time  being,  was  ever  ths  IVcft— departing 
farther  and  further  from  the  terminus  which  each  suc- 
ceeding age  had  placed,  and  continually  receding  from 
the  emigrant,  like  Hesperia  (the  West  of  the  iEneid) 
ever  flying  before  the  wearied  Trojans — 
Oraa  Hesperia  semper  ftigientis. 

In  the  very  earliest  notices  of  sacred  history,  Ca- 
naan was  the  West.  When  Abraham  arrived  there 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  he  found  the  pioneers  had 
gone  before  him.  "The  Canaanites,"  it  is  said, 
"were  already  in  the  land,"  although  soon  to  give 
way  to  a  more  heaven-favored  race.  Next  the  coast 
of  the  Philistines  becomes  the  West.  Then  the 
Great  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  stronghold 
of  Tyre,  as  it  is  called,  Joshua  xix.  29.  Tyre,  the 
ancient  Gibraltar,  "  the  entry  of  the  waters"  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  1),  and  which  was  to  be  "  the  merchant  of  the 
people  for  many  isles."  In  this  way  the  language 
derived  its  fixed  name  for  this  quarter  of  the  horizon. 
As  the  north  is  called  by  a  word  meaning  the  dark  or 
hidden  place,  so  the  sea  ever  denotes  the  west.  Hence 
the  Psalmist's  method  of  expressing  the  immensity  of 
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she  Dirine  presence ;  **  Should  I  take  the  wings  of 
the  DMrning  (or  the  east)  and  dwell  in  the  parts  be- 
yond the  sea,**  or  the  uttermost  wett^  "even  then 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  still  shall 
hold  me."  In  the  next  period,  the  toett  is  removed 
to  the  land  of  Chittim  (Gen.  x.  4),  or  the  modem  isle 
of  Cjrpnis,  of  which  there  is  a  city  yet  remaining 
with  the  radicals  of  the  ancient  name.  Among  other 
places  it  is  mentioned,  Isaiah  xxiii.  1.  **  News  from 
the  land  of  Chittim,"  or,  "  From  the  land  of  Chittim 
is  it  revealed  unto  them,"  says  the  prophet  in  his 
account  of  the  wide-spread  commerce  of  Tyre.  It 
would  almost  seem  like  a  modem  bulletin  from  San 
Francisco  and  California.  Soon,  however,  the  ever 
retiring  terminus  is  to  be  found  in  the  country  of 
Oephtor  (Jeremiah  xlvii.  4),  or  the  island  of  Crete, 
fir&t  settled  by  the  roving  Cretites,  or  Cherethites, 
from  a  more  ancient  city  of  the  same  name  on  the 
coast  of  Philistia  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  not  in  a  reverse 
direction,  as  some  would  suppose.  Again  it  recedes 
rapidly  among  the  ."  Isles  of  the  Sea,"  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  becomes  a  gen- 
eral name  for  the  remote — the  countries  beyond  the 
waters,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  Europe.  Proceeding 
from  what  was  imperfectly  known  as  Cypms  and  the 
iEgean  Archipelago,  the  early  Orientals  would  seem 
to  have  regarded  all  this  quarter  of  the  world  as  one 
vast  collection  of  islands,  in  distinction  from  the  main 
earth,  main  land,  or  Continent  of  Asia.  Hence  the 
contrast,  Ps.  xcvii.  1 : 

The  Lord  is  King— Let  the  earth  rejoice, 

Let  the  many  isle*  be  glad. 
Leaving  behind  us  the  Jews,  and  taking  Homer  for 
our  guide,  we  next  find  the  west  in  Greece  as  opposed 
to  the  Eoian  realm  of  Troy,  or  the  land  toward  the 
morning  dawn.  In  the  interval  between  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  another  transition  has  taken  place. 
The  latter  poem  is  separate  from  the  former  in  space 
as  well  as  in  time.  The  Odyssey  is  west  of  the 
Diad.  It  is  the  "  setting  sun"  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  intended  by  the  critic  Longinus,  but  no 
less  tme  and  significant.  Epiras,  Phalicia,  and  the 
Ionian  isles  (as  they  have  been  called),  are  now  the 
Wett.  Sicily  is  just  heard  of  as  the  vhima  regio  of 
the  known  worli  It  is  the  m3rthical  land  of  the 
cannibal  Cyclops,  and  beyond  it  dwells  the  King  of 
the  Winds.  To  the  Trojan  followers  of  ^neas, 
Italy  is  the  West — the  land  of  promise  to  the  exiles 
fleeing  from  the  wars  of  the  older  eastern  world. 
The  imagination  pictured  it  as  lying  under  the  far 
distant  Hesper,  or  evening  star,  and  hence  it  was 
called  Hesperid : 

Gralo  cognomine  dicta. 
But  we  must  travel  more  rapidly  onward.  In  the 
noon  of  the  Roman  empire,  Spain  and  Gaul  were  the 
West,  the  terra  occidentalis.  Soon  Britain  and  Ireland 
tkke  the  place  and  name.  It  was  to  the  same  quar- 
ters, too,  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  immense  Roman 
mass,  that  the  main  element  of  its  strength  moved 
onward,  although  the  mero  shadow  of  empire  re- 
mained in  the  slow  decaying  East.  And  now  for 
centuries  the  march  seemed  impeded  by  the  great 
ocean  barrier,  until  the  same  original  impulse,  gath- 
ering strength  by  long  delay,  at  length  achieved  the 
discovery  of  what,  more  emphatically  than  all  other 
lands,  has  been  called  T*he  Western  World.  Every 
one  knows  how  rapid  has  been  the  same  movement 
since.  Scarcely  had  the  eastern  shores  been  visited, 
when  hardy  adventurers  brought  news  of  a  western 
coast,  and  of  a  Wuten  Ocean,  still  beyond.  This 
remoter  sea  becomes  tne  nythical  terminus  in  the 
grants  and  charters  of  the  first  English  settlements, 
as  though  in  anticipation  of  ^e  fiiture  greatness  of 


the  empire  of  which  they  were  to  form  the  constitu- 
ent parts.  Since  then  how  swift  has  been  the  same 
march  across  the  new  discovered  continent !  Rapid 
as  must  be  our  sketch,  it  is  hardly  more  so  than  the 
reality  it  represents.  Even  within  the  memory  of 
persons  not  yet  past  the  meridian  of  life,  a  portion 
of  our  own  State  was  called  the  West.  The  name 
was  given  to  the  land  of  the  Mohawks  and  the  Six 
Nations ;  but  like  Hesperia  of  old,  it  was  always 
flying  in  the  van  of  advancing  cultivation.  Soon 
Ohio  becomes  the  West,  along  with  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Kentucky.  Then  Michigan  is  the  West.  In  a 
few  years  Wisconsin  assumes  the  appellation ;  then 
Iowa ;  then  Minnesota ;  while,  in  another  quarter, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  successively  carry  on  the 
steady  march  toward  the  setting  sun.  It  is  tme, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  pause  in  sight  of  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  barren  plains  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  but  it  was  only  to  burst  over  them  with  a 
more  powerful  impetus.  And  California  is  now  the 
West — the  land  of  gold  and  golden  hope.  It  is  now, 
to  the  present  age,  what  Canaan  was  to  the  Hebrews 
(we  mean,  of  course,  geographically),  or  as  the  isles 
of  the  sea  to  the  sons  of  Javan  and  Tarshish,  or  as 
Italy  to  the  Trojan  exiles.  But  is  the  movement  there 
to  find  its  termination  7  The  next  step  mingles  it 
with  the  remains  of  the  old  Eastern  civilization. 
China  and  India  must  yet  feel  its  revivifying  power, 
and  then  the  rotation  will  have  been  complete.  Ophir 
has  been  already  reached,  and  soon  the  long  journey- 
ing of  restless  humanity  will  come  round  again  to 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  or  the  region  in  which  commenced 
the  original  dispersion  of  the  race. 

Some  most  serious  reflections  crowd  upon  the  mind 
in  connection  with  such  a  thought.  What,  during  all 
this  period,  has  been  the  real  progress  of  humanity  ? 
In  certain  aspects  of  the  question  the  answer  is  most 
prompt  and  easy.  In  the  supply  of  phjrsical  wants, 
and  in  facilities  for  physical  communication,  the  ad- 
vance gained  has  been  immense.  But  are  men — the 
mass  of  men — really  wiser  in  respect  to  their  traest 
good  ?  Or  are  they  yet  infatuated  with  that  old  folly 
of  building  a  tower,  whose  top  should  reach  unto 
heaven  ?  In  other  words,  are  they  still  seeking  to 
get  above  the  earth  by  earthly  means,  and  fancying 
that  through  science,  or  philosophy,  or  "  liberal  in- 
stitutions," or  any  other  magic  name,  they  may  ob- 
tain a  self-elevating  power,  which  shall  lift  them 
above  physical  and  moral  evil.  Will  the  long  and 
toilsome  march  be  followed  by  that  tme  gnothi  seau- 
ton,  that  real  self-knowledge,  which  is  cheaply  ob- 
tained even  at  such  a  price ;  or  will  it  be  only  suc- 
ceeded by  another  varied  exhibition  of  the  selfish 
principle,  the  more  malignant  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  refined,  another  Babel  of  opinions,  another  con- 
fusion of  speech,  another  proof  of  the  feebleness  and 
everlasting  unrest  of  humanity  while  vainly  seeking 
to  be  independent  of  Heaven  T 

Mabriagc  has  ever  been  closely  allied  to  religion 
It  has  had  its  altar,  its  offering,  its  rites,  its  invoca 
tion,  its  shrine,  its  mysteries,  its  mystical  significance 
"  It  is  honorable,"  says  the  Apostle.  "Precious,"  some 
commentators  tell  us,  the  epithet  should  be  rendered 
—of  great  value,  of  highest  price.  In  either  sense,  it 
would  well  denote  what  may  be  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  conservative  institution  of  human  so- 
ciety, the  chaimel  for  the  transmission  of  its  purest 
life,  and  for  this  very  reason,  the  object  ever  of  the 
first  and  fiercest  attacks  of  every  scheme  of  disorgan- 
izing radical  philosophy.  In  harmony  with  this  idea, 
there  was  a  deep  significance  in  some  of  the  Greek 
marriage  ceremonies;  and  among  these  none  pot 
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should  take  from  him  his  own  inaeouro  foundation. 
His  feet  upon  a  rock,  he  can  have  no  other  than 
feelings  of  tenderness  for  the  perishing  ones  whom 
he  regards  as  struggling  in  the  wild  waters  below 
him.  How  can  he  be  uncharitable,  or  unkind,  to 
those  of  his  companions  in  the  perilous  voyage,  who, 
in  their  blindness,  or  their  weakness,  or  it  may  be  in 
the  perverse  madness  of  their  depravity,  can  not,  or 
will  not  lay  hold  of  the  plank  which  he  offers  for 
their  escape  because  it  is  the  one  on  which  he  fondly 
hopes  he  himself  has  rode  out  the  storm.  They  may 
call  his  warm  zeal  bigotry  and  unoharitableness ;  but 
then,  what  name  shall  be  given  to  that  greater  mad- 
ness, that  fiercer  intolerance,  which  would  not  only 
reject  the  offered  aid,  but  exercise  vindictive  feelings 
toward  the  hand  that  would  draw  them  out  of  the 
overwhelming  billows  7 

One  of  the  richest  illustrations  of  the  view  here 
presented  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  that  dwus 
pater.  Saint  Augustine.  We  find  nothing  upon  our 
editorial  table  more  precious^nothing  that  we  would 
send  forth  on  the  win^  of  our  widely  circulated 
Magazine,  with  a  more  fervent  desire  that  it  might, 
not  only  meet  the  eye,  but  penetrate  the  heart  of 
every  reader.  "How  can  I  be  angry  with  you," 
says  this  noble  &ther,  in  his  controveny  with  the 
Manichasans,  "how  can  I  be  angry  with  you  when 
I  remember  my  own  experience  ?  Let  him  be  angry 
with  you  who  knows  not  with  what  difficulty  error  is 
shunned  and  truth  is  gained.  Let  him  be  angry  with 
you,  who  knows  not  with  what  pain  the  spihtuid  light 
finds  admission  into  the  dark  and  diseased  eye.  Let 
him  be  angry  with  you,  who  knows  not  with  what 
tears  and  groans  the  true  knowled^  of  God  and  di- 
vine things  is  received  into  the  bewildered  human 
soul." 


SINCE  we  last  chatted  with  oar  readers,  a  month 
ago,  old  Autumn  has  fairly  taken  the  year  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  is  bearing  him  in  his  parti-colored 
jacket,  toward  the  ice-pits  of  Winter.  The  soft  ad- 
vance of  Indian  Summer,  with  its  harvest  moons 
round  and  red,  and  its  sunsets  deep-dyed  with  blood 
and  gold,  is  stealing  smokily  across  the  horizon,  and 
witching  us  to  a  last  smile  of  warmth,  and  to  a  fare- 
well summer  joyousness. 

The  town  has  changed,  too,  like  the  season :  and 
the  streets  are  all  of  them  in  the  hey-day  of  the  Au- 
tumn flush.  The  country  merchants  are  gone  home, 
and  the  Southern  loiterers  are  creeping  lazily  sooth- 
ward — preaching  the  best  of  Unicm  disoounes— ^th 
their  geniality  and  their  frankness.  The  old  Broad- 
way hours  of  promenade  are  coming  again ;  and  you 
can  see  blithe  new-married  couples,  and  wishful  lov- 
ers, at  morning  and  evening,  lighting  up  the  trottoir 
with  their  sunshine.  The  wishful  single  ones  too, 
are  wearing  new  fronts  of  hope,  as  the  town-men 
settle  again  into  their  winter  beat,  and  feel,  in  their 
bachelor  chambers,  the  lack  of  that  stir  of  sodality, 
which  enlivens  the  summer  of  the  springs. 

Old  married  people  too — not  so  joyous  as  once — 
forget  all  the  disputes  of  the  old  winter,  in  the  pleas^ 
ant  approaches  of  a  new  one ;  and  try  hard  to  coun^ 
terfeit  a  content  which  they  esteem  sad  desire. 

But  with  all  its  gayety,  theatre-hinning,  oonoeit- 
goingi  and  shopping,  the  town  wean  nndenieath  a 
look  of  sad  sourness.  Merchants  that  were  as  ehatty 
as  the  most  loquacious  magpies  only  a  five-month 
gone,  are  suddenly  grewn  as  gruff  and  dumb  as  the 
Norwegian  bears.  The  tightness  of  Wall-street  has 
an  OBCOQunoB  "  effect  upon  facial  muscles ;"  and  men 


that  would  have  been  set  down  by  the  "Medical 
Examiners"  as  good  for  a  ten  years'  lease  of  life,  are 
now  wearing  a  visage  that  augurs  any  thing  bnt 
healthy  action  of  the  liver. 

Even  our  old  friends  that  we  parted  from  in  May, 
as  round  and  dimpled  as  country  wenches,  have  met 
us  the  week  past  with  a  rueful  look,  and  have  said 
us  as  short  a  welcome  as  if  we  were  their  creditors. 
We  pity  sadly  the  poor  fellow,  who,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  steaidy  friendship  of  his  old  com- 
panion, goes  to  him  in  these  times  for  a  loan  of  a 
"  few  thousands."  Friendship  has  a  hard  chance  for 
a  livelihood  nowadays  in  WaU-street ;  and  the  man 
that  would  give  us  an  easy  shake  of  the  hand  when 
we  met  him  on  'Change  in  the  spring,  will  avoid  us 
now  as  if  he  feared  contagion  from  our  very  look. 

The  fat  old  gentlemen  who  used  to  loU  into  our 
office  in  May-time,  to  read  the  journals,  and  crack 
stale  jokes,  and  quietly  puff  out  one  or  two  of  our 
choice  Regalias,  have  utterly  vanished.  We  find  no 
invitations  to  dine  upon  our  table — no  supper  cards 
for  a  "sit-down"  to  fried  oysters  and  Burgundy 
"  punctually  at  nine." 

WaU-street  is  the  bugbear  that  frights  New  York 
men  out  of  all  their  valor ;  and,  as  is  natural  enough, 
WaU-street,  and  specie,  and  heavy  imports,  and  a 
new  tariff,  and  the  coming  crop  of  cotton  are  just 
now  at  the  top  of  the  talk  of  the  town. 

Let  our  good  readers  then,  aUow  for  this  incubus, 
in  tracing  die  jottings  down,  this  month,  of  our  usual- 
ly gossiping  pen.  Let  them  remember  in  all  charity 
that  two  per  cent,  a  month,  for  paper  good  as  thie 
bank,  makes  a  very  poor  stimulant  for  such  pastime 
as  Uterary  gossip.  When  our  men  -of  business 
replace  their  Burgundy  and  Lafitte  of  1841,  with 
merely  merchantable  Medoc,  readen  surely  wiU  be 
content  with  a  plain  boiled  dish,  trimmed  off  ynth  a 
few  carrots,  in  place  of  the  rich  ragouttf  with  which, 
at  some  future  time,  we  skaU  surely  tickle  their 
appetite. 

The  Northern  Expedition  under  the  lead  of  Lieu- 
tenant De  Haven,  huas  given  no  Uttle  current  to  the 
chit-ciiat  of  the  autumn  houii ;  and  people  have  nat- 
urally been  curious  to  see  some  of  the  brave  fallows 
who  wintered  it  among  the  crevices  of  the  Polar  ice, 
and  who  braved  a  night  of  some  three  months'  dark- 
ness. It  is  just  one  of  those  expeneniees  whieh 
must  be  passed  through  to  be  realised ;  nor  can  ws 
form  any  very  adequate  conceptions  (and  Heaven 
forbid  that  experience  should  ever  improve  our  con- 
ceptions !)  of  a  night  which  lasts  over  weeks  of  sleep- 
ing, and  waking,  and  watching— of  a  night  which 
knows  neither  warmth,  nor  daybreak — a  night  which 
counts  by  cheerless  months,  and  has  no  sounds  to 
reUeve  its  darkness,  but  the  fearful  cnsking  of  ice- 
bergs, and  the  low  growl  of  stalking  bears. 

What  a  waste  of  resolution  and  of  energy  has  been 
suffered  in  those  northern  seas !  And  yet  it  is  no 
waste ;  energy  is  never  wasted  when  its  action  is  in 
the  sight  of  the  world.  It  tells  on  new  development, 
and  quickens  impulse  for  action,  wherever  the  story 
of  it  goes. 

It  is,  to  be  sure;  sad  enough  that  the  poor  Lady 
Franklin  must  go  on  mourning ;  but  she  hAS  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  sympathy  with  her  woes 
has  enlisted  thousands  of  brave  beating  hearts,  and 
has  led  them  fisarlessly  into  the  very  bosotti  of  thdS* 
icy  perils,  which  now,  and  we  fear  must  foreter, 
shroud  the  fate  of  her  noble  husband.  Nor  is  thai 
grief  and  devotion  of  the  Lady  Flranklin  without  its 
teaching  of  beneficence.  Its  story  adds  to  the  dit- 
nity  of  humanity,  and  quickens  the  ardor  of  a  thou- 
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sand  hearts,  who  watch  it  as  a  beacon  of  that  earnest 
and  undying  affection,  which  belongs  to  a  true  heart- 
life,  but  which  rarely  shows  such  brilliant  tokens  of 
its  strength. 

Pbrhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  at  a  time  when  com- 
merce is  shaking  with  an  ague,  that  makes  ]Hdlid 
cheeks  about  town,  there  should  be  such  a  flush  as 
now  in  the  histrionic  life  of  the  city.  Scarce  a  theatre 
or  concert-room  but  has  its  stars ;  and  if  music  and 
comedy  have  any  great  work  of  goodness  to  do  in 
this  world,  it  may  surely  be  in  relievmg  despondency 
and  lightening  the  burdens  of  misfortune. 

Miss  Catharine  Hays  is  a  very  good  chit-chat  topic 
for  any  breakfast-room  of  the  town ;  and  although  she 
has  not  excited  that  excess  of  fiiror  which  was  kin- 
dled by  the  Swedish  singer,  she  has  still  gained  a 
reputation  whose  merits  are  spoken  with  enthusissm, 
and  will  be  remembered  with  affection.  Poor,  suf- 
fering Ireland  can  not  send  to  such  a  sympathetic 
nation  as  this,  a  pretty,  graceful,  pure-minded  song- 
stress— whatever  might  be  her  qualities — without 
enlisting  a  fervor  that  would  shower  her  path  with 
gold,  and  testify  its  strength  with  flowers  and  huzsas. 

Madame  Thillon  is  pointing  much  of  the  after- 
dinner  talk  with  story  of  her  beauty ;  and  connoiseurs 
in  cheeks  and  color  are  having  amiable  quarrels 
about  her  age  and  eyes.  Mrs.  Wabiccr  is  drawing 
somewhat  of  the  worn-out  Shakspearean  taste  to  a 
new  rendering  of  Elizabethan  comedy.  In  short  the 
town  is  bent  on  driving  away  the  stupor  of  dull  trade 
with  the  cheer  of  art  and  song. 

Spcakino  of  art,  reminds  us  of  the  new  picture 
which  is  just  now  gracing  the  halls  of  the  Academy 
of  Design.  It  is  precisely  one  of  those  Art-wonders 
which,  with  its  great  stock  of  portraits  to  be  dis- 
cussed, makes  the  easiest  imaginable  hinge  of  talk. 
It  is  Healy's  great  picture  of  Daniel  Webster  in  his 
place  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  replying  to  General 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina.  The  work  has  been  a 
long  time  under  Mr.  Healy*s  thought  and  hand,  and 
is  perfected,  if  not  with  elaborateness,  at  least  with 
an  artistic  finish  and  arrangement  that  will  make  the 
picture  one  of  the  great  Western  pictures.  We 
could  wish  indeed — although  we  hazard  the  opinion 
with  our  auy  diffidence — that  Mr.  Healy  had  thrown 
a  little  more  of  the  Demosthenic  action  into  the  figure, 
and  bearing  of  the  orator ;  yet,  with  all  its  quietude, 
it  shows  the  port  of  a  strong  man.  Indeed,  in  con- 
trast with  the  boy-like  presentment  of  General  Hayne, 
it  almost  appears  that  the  fire  of  the  speaker  is  wast- 
ing on  trifles ;  yet,  if  we  may  believe  contempora- 
neous history,  Hajme  was  by  no  means  a  weak  man, 
and  if  the  fates  had  not  thrust  him  upon  such  Titan 
conflict  too  early,  there  might  well  have  been  re- 
nowned deeds  to  record  of  the  polished  Southron. 
The  initiate  lookers-on  will  see  good  distance-views 
of  Mrs.  Webster,  of  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh,  and  of 
sundry  other  ladies,  who  were  by  no  means  so  ma- 
tronly at  the  date  of  the  "  Union*'  Speech  as  Mr. 
Healy's  complimentary  anachronism  would  imply. 


The  Alt  Union  is  coming  in  for  its  share  of  the 
antumn  love  of  warm  tints  and  glowing  colors ;  and 
if  we  might  trust  a  hasty  look-in  on  our  way  to  office 
duties,  we  should  say  there  was  a  scalding  bright* 
nest  about  some  of  the  coloring  which  needs  an  au- 
tumn haze  to  subdue  it  to  a  healthy  tone.  For  all 
this  there  are  gems  scattered  up  and  down,  which  will 
woo  the  eye  to  a  repeated  study,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  flocking  crowds,  educate  the  public  taste  to 
an  increasing  love  of  whatever  is  lovable  in  Art. 


Leutze's  great  picture  of  Washington,  will,  before 
this  shall  have  reached  the  eye  of  our  readers,  have 
won  new  honors  to  the  name  of  the  painter  of  the 
Puritan  iconoclasts ;  and  we  count  it  a  roost  health- 
ful augury  for  American  art,  that  the  great  painting 
should  have  created  in  advance  such  glowing  ex- 
pectations. 

We  wish  to  touch  with  our  pen  nib— as  the  ob- 
servant reader  has  before  this  seen — ^whatever  is 
hanging  upon  the  lip  of  the  town ;  and  with  this 
wish  lighting  us,  we  can  not  of  a  surety  pass  by  that 
new  burst  of  exultation,  which  is  just  now  fanning 
our  clipper  vessels,  of  all  rig  and  build,  into  an  ocean 
triumph. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety  odd  miles  of  ocean  way 
within  three  days'  time,  is  not  a  speed  to  be  passed 
over  with  mere  newspaper  mention ;  and  it  promises 
— ^if  our  steam-men  do  not  look  to  their  oars— a  re- 
turn to  the  old  and  wholesome  service  of  wind  and 
sail.  We  are  chronicling  here  no  imaginary  run  of  a 
'*  Fljring  Dutchman,"  but  the  actual  perfonnance  of 
the  A  Number  One,  clipper-built,  and  copper-fastened 
ship.  Flying  CL0Ui>--Cre8sy,  commander !  And  if 
the  clipper-men  can  give  us  a  line,  Atlantic-wise, 
which  will  bowl  us  over  the  ocean  toward  the  Lizard, 
at  a  fourteen-knot  pace,  and  not  too  much  spray  to 
the  quarter  deck — ^they  will  give  even  the  Collins* 
monsters  a  scramble  for  a  triumph.  There  is  a  quiet 
exultation  afler  all,  in  bounding  over  the  heaving 
blue  wave-backs,  with  no  impelling  power,  but  the 
swift  breath  of  the  god  of  winds,  which  steam-driven 
decks  can  never  give.  It  is  taking  nature  in  the  ful- 
ness of  her  bounty,  and  not  cramping  her  gifls  into 
boiling  water-pots ;  it  is  a  trust  to  the  god  of  storms, 
that  makes  the  breezes  our  helpers,  and  every  gale  to 
touch  the  cheek  with  the  wanton  and  the  welcome 
of  an  aiding  brother ! 

LBATiif  o  now  the  matters  of  gossip  around  us,  we 
propose  to  luxuriate  in  that  atmosphere  of  gossip, 
which  pervades  the  Paris  world,  and  which  comes 
wafted  to  us  on  the  gtMte  feuiUetont  of  such  as  Jules 
Janin,  and  of  Eugene  Guinot  They  tell  us  that 
the  city  worid  of  France  has  withdrawn  lazily  and 
longingly  from  the  baths  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  and  the 
beaches  of  Dieppe  and  Boulogne ;  and  that  the  fresh- 
ened beauties  of  the  metropolis,  are  taking  their  first 
autumn-ing  upon  the  shaded  asphalte  o{  the  Champs 
Elys^.  A  little  fraction  of  the  be€tu  mondt  has  just 
now  taken  its  usual  turn  to  the  sporting  ground  of 
Dauphiny  and  Bretagne ;  but  it  is  only  for  carrying 
out  in  retired  quarters  the  series  of  flirtations,  which 
the  watering  places  have  set  on  foot  The  French 
have  none  of  that  relish  for  covers  and  moor-shooting, 
which  enters  so  laigely  into  the  English  habit ;  and 
a  French  lady  in  a  land-locked  chateau — without  a 
lover  in  the  case — would  be  the  sorriest  Nekajrah 
imaginable. 

But,  says  Guinot,  the  country  recluses  are  just 
now  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  races  and  for  horseman- 
ship ;  and  he  signalizes,  in  his  way,  a  fairiy-run  match 
of  ladies,  well-known  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  which 
came  off  not  long  since  in  the  grounds  of  some  old 
country  chateau.  Among  the  other  whim-whams, 
which  this  veteran  wonder-teller  sets  down,  is  the 
story  of  an  old  Hollander,  who  every  year  makes  his 
appearance  at  the  springs  of  Ems,  and  devotes  him- 
self to  rouge  et  noir  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  until 
be  has  won  from  the  bank  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  francs,  when  he  gathen  up  his  gold  and 
disappears  for  another  season.  No  run  of  good  luck 
will  induce  him  to  increase  his  earnings,  and  no  bad 
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fortune  in  the  early  part  of  his  visit  will  break  down 
his  purpose,  until  he  has  won  his  usual  quota.  The 
managers  have  even  proposed  to  buy  him  off  for  half 
his  usual  earnings  in  advance,  but  he  accepts  of  no 
compromise ;  and  stolidly  taking  his  seat  at  the  table, . 
with  a  bag  of  nmUaux  at  his  side,  he  stakes  his  money, 
and  records  upon  a  card  the  run  of  the  colors — nor 
quits  his  place,  until  his  bag  is  exhausted,  or  the 
rooms  closed  for  the  night. 

As  is  usual  with  these  tit-bits  of  French  talk,  no 
name  is  given  to  the  Hollander,  and  he  may  live,  for 
aught  we  know,  only  in  the  pestilent  brain  of  the 
easy  paragraphist. 

Again,  we  render  grace  to  French  fertility  of  in- 
vention for  this  pHit  hktoire,  to  which  we  ourselves 
venture  to  add  a  point  or  two,  for  the  humor  of  this- 
side  appetite. 

Borrel,  a  great  man  in  the  kitchen,  kept  the  famous 
Rocher  de  Cancale.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Ro- 
cher  de  Cancale  T  Who  has  not  dreamed  of  it  when 
— six  hours  after  a  slim  breakfast  of  rolls  and  coffee 
— he  has  tugged  at  his  weary  brain — as  we  do  now — 
for  the  handle  of  a  dainty  period  ? 

Borrel  had  a  wife,  prettier  than  she  was  wise — 
(which  can  be  said  ck  many  wives — ^not  Borrel's). 
Borrel  was  undersold  by  neighbor  restaurateurs,  and 
found  all  the  world  flocking  to  the  Palais  Royal  ca- 
terers. Borrel's  wife  spent  more  than  Borrel  earned 
(which  again  is  true  of  other  wives).  So  that,  final- 
ly, the  Rocher  de  Cancale  was  ended :  Borrel  re- 
tired to  private  life  with  a  bare  subsistence ;  and 
Borrel's  wife,  playing  him  false  in  his  disgrace,  ran 
away  with  a  vagrant  Russian. 

Borrel  languished  in  retirement:  but  his  friends 
found  him ;  and  having  fairly  put  him  on  his  feet, 
thronged  for  a  season  his  new  Salon  of  Fraacati. 
But  directly  came  the  upturn  of  February,  and  poor 
Borrel  was  again  broken  in  business,  and  thrice  brok- 
en in  spirit.  He  took  a  miserable  house  without  the 
Boulevard,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Batignolles,  and  only 
crept  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  princely 
quarters,  like  the  vagrant  starveling  that  he  was,  at 
dusk.  Years  hung  heavily  on  him,  and  his  domestic 
sorrows  only  aggravated  his  losses  and  his  weakness. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  a  Russian  came  to  Paris, 
who  had  Imown  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  Rocher  de 
Cancale.  He  came  with  his  appetite  sharpened  for 
the  luxurious  dinners  of  the  Rue  MontorgueiL  But, 
alas,  for  him — the  famous  Restaurant  had  disap- 
peared, and  in  its  place,  was  only  a  paltry  show- 
window  of  etUe^otu  and  of  ehemiaettet, 
-  He  inquired  anxiously  after  the  famous  Borrel :  some 
shook  their  heads,  and  had  never  heard  the  name : 
others,  who  had  known  the  man,  believed  him  dead. 
In  despair  he  visited  all  the  Restaurants  of  Paris,  but, 
for  a  long,  time  in  vain.  At  length,  an  old  white- 
haired  gargon  of  the  Caf^  de  Paris,  to  whom  he  told 
his  wishes,  informed  him  of  the  miserable  fate  of  the 
old  Prince  of  suppers. 

The  Russian  traced  him  to  his  humble  quarteis, 
supplied  him  with  money  and  clothes — engaged  him 
as  his  cook,  took  him  away  from  his  ungrateful  city, 
and  installed  him,  finally,  as  first  Restaurateur  of  St. 
Petersbui^. 

His  patron  was  passably  old,  but  still  a  wealthy 
and  prosperous  merchant  of  the  northern  empire ;  and 
his  influence  won  a  reputation  and  a  fortune  for  the 
reviving  head  of  the  house  of  Borrel.  The  strangest 
part  (omitted  by  Lecomte),  is  yet  to  come. 

Borrel  had  often  visited  his  patron,  but  knew  no- 
thing of  his  history,  or  family :  nor  was  it  until  after 
a  year  or  two  of  the  new  life,  that  the  poor  Restaura- 


teur discovered  in  the  deft-handed  housekeeper  of  his 
patron,  his  former  wife  of  the  Rue  Montorgueil ! 

The  discovery  seemed  a  sad  one  for  all  concerned ' 
Borrel  could  not  but  make  a  show  for  his  wounded 
honor.  His  patron  had  no  wish  to  lose  an  old  serv- 
ant ;  and  the  lady  herself,  now  that  the  heyday  of  her 
youth  was  gone,  had  learned  a  wholesome  dread  of 
notoriety.  Wisely  enough,  each  detennined  to  sac- 
rifice a  little :  Borrel  was  re-married  to  his  wife ;  his 
patron  found  a  new  mistress  of  his  household ;  and 
madame  promised  to  live  discreetly,  and  guard  care- 
fully the  profits  of  the  Russian  Rocher  de  Cancale. 

If  this  is  not  a  good  French  story,  we  should  like 
to  know  what  it  is  ? 


Again  we  shift  our  vision  to  a  belle  maia<m  (pretty 
house)  in  a  back  quarter  of  London — newly  furnished 
— a  little  cockneyish  in  taste,  and  with  all  the  new 
books  of  the  day,  piled  helter-skelter  upon  the  libra- 
ry-table. The  owner  is  a  tall,  laughing-faced,  good- 
natured,  not  over-bred  man,  wlu)  has  traveled  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Egypt — to  say  nothing  of  an  adven- 
turous trip  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

His  history  is  written  by  the  letter-writers  in  this 
way :  Poor,  and  clever,  he  wrote  verses,  and  essaya, 
and  sold  them  for  what  he  could  get ;  and  some  say, 
filled  and  extracted  teeth,  to  **  make  the  ends  meet." 
It  is  certain  that  he  once  walked  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris,  and  that  he  knows  the  habits  of  the  grisettes 
of  the  Quarter  by  the  Pantheon. 

A  certain  Lord  happening  upon  him,  and  fanc]ring 
his  laughter-loving  look,  and  waggish  eye,  cultivated 
his  acquaintance,  and  proposed  to  him  a  trip  to  the 
East  as  his  firiend,  courier,  and  what-not  Our  hero 
assented — went  with  him  as  far  as  Trieste — quar- 
reled with  My  Lord — parted  from  him — ^pushed  his 
way  by  **  hook  and  by  crook"  as  far  as  Cheops — and 
returned  to  London  with  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket. 

Writing  brought  dull  pay  (as  it  always  does),  and 
the  traveler  thought  of  taiking  instead.  He  adv^- 
tised  to  tell  his  story  in  a  lecture-room,  with  songs, 
and  mimicry  thrown  in  to  enliven  it.  The  people 
went  slowly  at  first :  finally,  they  talked  of  the  talk- 
ing traveler,  and  all  the  woiid  went ;  and  the  adven- 
turer found  his  purse  filling,  and  his  fortune  made. 

He  bought  the  belle  maiaon  we  spoke  of;  and  this 
summer  past  set  off  for  Mont  Blanc,  and  ascended  it 
— not  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  for  the  fun  of  tell- 
ing it. 

We  suppose  our  readers  will  have  recognized  the 
man  we  have  in  our  eye :  to  wit— Albbbt  Smith. 

And  that — says 'Lecomte — is  the  way  they  do 
things  in  England ! 


(gJtitnr's  Crmittt. 

r^  was  Thomas  Hood,  if  we  remember  rightly 
("  poor  Tom's  a-cold"  now) !  whose  "  Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  and  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  both  of  them  the 
very  perfection  of  pathos,  will  be  remembered  when 
his  lighter  productions  are  forgotten,  or  have  ceased 
to  charm — ^it  was  Tom  Hood,  we  repeat,  who  de- 
scribed, in  a  characteristic  poetical  sketch,  the  mise- 
ries of  an  Englishman  in  the  French  capital,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  that  self-styled  *'  me- 
tropolis of  the  world."  He  drew  a  very  amusing 
picture  of  the  detagrhneiu  such  an  one  would  be 
sure  to  encounter ;  and  among  others,  the  following : 

"  Never  go  to  France, 

Unless  you  know  the  lingo, 
If  you  do,  like  roe, 
Toull  repent,  by  Jingo ! 
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to  middling,'*  if  one  may  judge  from  one  of  his  "  ex- 
ercises" in  spelling.  '*  I  got  him,"  said  the  school- 
marm,  "clean  through  the  alphabet,  and  he  would 
point  out  any  letter,  and  call  it  by  its  right  name. 
One  bright  Monday  normng  I  put  him,  when  he  was 
sufficiently  advanced,  into  words  of  two  syllables ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  some  fifty  times  what 
was  the  nattvt  of  a  syllable ;  and  after  all,  his  brain 
was  opaque  as  a  rodL.  In  order  to  interest  him,  how- 
erer,  I  said  to  him : 

"  Do  you  love  pies  ?** 

**  Yes,  maim,  I  guess  I  do!** 

"  Well,  then,  *  apple*  and  *  pie,'  when  put  together, 
spell  *  apple-pie,'  don't  they  ?" 

"Yes.marm." 

**  By  the  same  rale, '  la'  and '  dy ,'  spell '  lady  ?'  You 
understand  thai,  don't  you  ?" 

' '  Very  welL  Now,  what  do  *  minoe'  and  *  pie'  spell  ?" 

•'/know!— Afinc«-Pie!" 

*'  That's  right :  well,  now  what  do  '  pumpkm'  and 
'pie'speUT    Spedkup." 

"  I  know  that .  that's  pumpkm^e !" 

"That's  correct.  Now,  what  does  Ma'  and  'dy' 
speU?" 

"  CosTABD-Pis !"  exclaimed  the  urchin,  with  great 
exultation  at  his  success. 

Now,  this  is  very  good,  and  very  possibly  it  may 
have  occurred,  precisely  ss  narrated ;  but  we  have 
a  suspicion — perhaps  not  a  **  shrewd  suspicion"— 4hat 
the  whole  thing  was  borrowed  iiom  the  following  dia- 
logue, which  is  indubitably  an  actual  occurrence : 

"James,"  said  a  schoolmaster  to  a  dull  pupil, 
after  the  morning  chapter  had  been  read  in  the 
school,  "James,  we  have  read  this  morning  that 
Noah  bad  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth ;  now, 
James,  will  you  tell  us  who  was  the  father  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth  Y" 

"  Sir  ?**  said  James,  inquiringly. 

"Why,  James,"  answered  his  coUoquist«  "you 
have  seen  that  Noah  had  three  sons,  and  that  their 
names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  These  were 
Noah's  «<wu,  James.  Now,  who  was  the  Fatheb 
of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth!" 

"Sib ?"  said  James,  dubiously  pondering  the  full 
extent  of  the  query. 

"Why,  James,"  said  the  preceptor,  "don't  you 
hww  who  the  father  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  was, 
after  I've  told  you  so  mu(^7" 

"No,  sir— Id' know!" 

"You  are  very  dull,  Jamos  wry!  You  know 
Mr.  Smith,  don't  you,  that  lives  next  to  your  house  ?" 

"  Sartain ! — Bill  and  Jo  Smith  and  I  play  together. 
Bill  took  my  cross-gun,  and  owes  me — " 

"  Very  well :  Mr.  Smith  has  three  boys,  William, 
Joseph,  and  Henry.  Who  is  the  father  of  William, 
Joseph,  and  Henry  Smith?" 

"  Mr.  Smith !"  exclaimed  James,  instantly ;  "  Mr. 
Smith :  guess  I  know  that  r 

"  Certiinly,  James.  Very  wellt  then.  Now,  this 
is  exactly  the  same  thing.  You  see,  as  we  have  been 
reading,  that  Noah  had  three  sons,  like  Mr.  Smith ; 
but  their  names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  Now, 
who  was  the  &ther  of  Noah*o  three  sons  7" 

James  hesitated  a  minute,  with  his  finger  in  his 
mouth ;  and  then,  as  if  the  difficult  question  had  been 
suddenly  solved  in  his  mind,  he  exdaimed : 

"  /  know  BOW :  Mft.  Smith  !" 

Pbrbjlps  some  of  our  rsadevs  hare  heard  of  that 
rare  compound  of  all  that  was  quaint,  curious,  and 
ridiculous.  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  of  Newbuiyport, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  an  ignorant,  eccentric  old 
fellow,  who,  having  made  himself  a  rich  man,  con- 


ceived the  original  idea  of  setting  up  for  a  lord.  Ac- 
cordingly he  proclaimed  himself"  Lord  Timothy  Dea- 
ter"  bought  a  magnificent  mansion,  and  set  up  an 
equipage  in  splendid  style.  Every  thing  that  he  did 
and  every  thing  he  had  about  him  was  original.  He 
sent  a  ship-load  of  warming-pans  to  the  East  Indies ; 
he  filled  his  gardens  with  sprawling  wooden  statues ; 
his  dress  was  a  mixture  of  the  Roman  senator  and  a 
Yankee  militia-captain ;  the  ornaments  of  his  man- 
sion were  of  the  most  unique  stamp ;  and  his  literary 
compositions  were  more  original  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  He  wrote  in  the  most  heroic  disregard  and 
defiance  of  the  common  laws  of  etymology  and  syn- 
tax. Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  style,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  his  powers  as  a  philosopher :  "  How  great 
the  SOUL  is !  Don't  you  all  wonder  and  admire  to 
see  and  behold  and  hear  ?  Can  you  all  believe  half 
the  truth,  and  admire  to  hear  the  wonders  how  great 
the  soul  is  7 — that  if  a  man  is  drowned  in  the  water, 
a  great  bubble  comes  up  out  of  the  top  of  the  water — 
the  last  of  the  man  dying  in  the  water ;  this  is  mind 
— the  SOUL,  that  is  the  last  to  ascend  out  of  the  deep 
to  glory.  Only  behold !-^past  finding  out!  The 
bubble  is  the  soul !  When  a  man  dies  in  his  bed  in 
a  house,  you  cant  see  his  soul  go  up,  but  when  he  is 
drowned,  then  you  can  see  his  soul  go  up  like  a  kite 
or  a  rocl^t !" 


These  is  a  very  amusing  stoiy  told  of  a  curious 
fowl  called  "  The  AdjuUmt^**  in  the  East  Indies. 
They  are  as  solenm-faced  a  creature  as  the  owl,  the 
"  Bird  of  Minerva."  S<Hnetimes  they  become  great 
favorites  with  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  aimy 
stationed  there,  and  numerous,  and  not  unfrequently 
ridiculous,  were  the  tricks  which  the  wicked  wags 
played  upon  them.  Sometimes  Uie  soldiers  would 
take  a  couple  of  half-picked  beef-bones,  tie  them 
strongly  together,  at  each  end  of  a  stout  cord,  and 
then  throw  both  where  some  two  or  three  "  Adjutants'* 
would  be  mure  to  try  to  rival  each  other  in  the  first 
possession  of  the  desiderated  luxury ;  the  consequence 
of  which  competition  would  be,  that  two  of  the  rav- 
enous birds  would  attack  the  treasure  at  one  and  the 
same  time :  the  one  would  swallow  one  (for  they  have 
most  capacious  maws)  and  the  other  the  other.  Then 
there  was  trouble !  Each  saw  before  him  a  divided 
"duty,"  the  "line"  of  which,  while  it  was  sufficiently 
defined  (and  oon^ed)  was  very  far  from  being  con- 
venient to  follow,  so  ^  as  the  practice  was  concern 
ed.  But  each,  in  ^  consequent  struggle,  rose  into 
the  air ;  a  pair  of  aerial  Siamese4wias,  with  no  power 
of  severing  their  oommon  ligament ;  so  titkBt  very  soon 
down  they  came,  an  easy  prey  to  their  ingenious  tor- 
emntors.  But  the  funniest  trick  was  this :  A  soldier 
would  take  a  similar  unconsumed  beef-bone ;  care- 
fully scoop  out  a  long  cavity  in  it,  establish  therein 
a  cartridge  and  fusee,  with  a  long  leader,  lighted,  and 
then  throw  it  out  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  feath- 
ered victim.  It  was  of  course  swallowed  at  once ; 
and  Uien,  like  a  snake  with  a  big  frog  in  its  belly,  the 
uncouth  bird  would  mount  upon  some  post,  or  other 
similar  eminence,  and  with  one  leg  crossed  like  a 
figure*four,  over  the  other,  it  would  stand,  in  digest- 
ive mood,  and  with  solemn  visage,  until  suddenly  the 
secret  mine  would  explode,  and  the  unsuspicious 
"  Adjutant"  would  be  "  reduced  to  the  ranks"  of  birds 
"bat  upon  earth." 

Hb  was  a  right  sensible  man  who  wrote  as  fel- 
lows ;  and  his  theory  and  advice  will  apply  as  well 
in  Gotham  as  elsewhere ;  "  As  to  extensive  dinner- 
giving,  we  can  be  but  hungry,  eat,  and  be  happy.  I 
would  have  a  great  deal  more  hospitality  practiced 
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!  ijtnue-f/  like  th»t  of  mt-cry* '  i*  Lwicn  IiVm 

I  '  s^xeft  him  Lhnt  givcM,  aixl  him  Lhatt  Lukt} 

A  tUiitier  with  fri»ndlini'fi9  ia  ih**  l>rsil  <jf  aJl  frii^iw! 

fn«f!Uti;j;i;  u  fwmnxMui  entcifUiiniiieiiitt  wii*ire  'iit;»  l«i 

(■/  lit  Ihp  IciMt  HAliAfAiTtory. 

"  I  own  itiyiifflf  Ui  liejng  ho  wwn^  nor  lielt#r  Ihi 
mf  i)^i^hbfln,  in  giving  fi}C>ltflh  and  <?Tp«ii»ivo  tli 
iirm.  i  mtk  off  to  tho  confcetioi)t:'r'»  fnf  nwrtti^ 
GVlvrn  i  hire  iliam.  btiilcm  nnd  nttrmlnnti ;  hnv^ 
fiflU^k  ginng  riiidnd  ihp  tttbiD  lii.ith  'iitU*  nnd  *ilr 
chnmp^i^uci  juaI  ns  if  I  khtV'  htt  rtHmr,  mini  it  Wi 
aif  eu^i^om  to  dnuW  tha»e!  wie^i^a  evi/iy  liuy  of  n 
UA^  Now  jf  we  Teeei?e  gr»il  men  or  l^kis  «t  oa 
bouse,  I  wiU  Inj  a  wiii|;er  th»t  they  will  wlpct  riu 
tjiu  *i«il  ^wi«p!jt'nj4art  for  their  dijiTi*?r;  fbniiktf 
llilii>grU^rrr  tine  '  tntretw*  wbidi  the  mpn  in  whttp  glovi 
ftre  htiiidii^  raiitid  in  th«  plated  dishes.  Aikbtg  tbiu 
wko  have  jBTCal  culayialimenU  of  Ihisirownto  Freiu 
dintiiiira  tnd  delicacies,  is  lik»  inYiting  a  gTocer  kl 
meal  of  tigs^  or  m  pmatry^cook  to  a  banquet  of  twj 
tieny  tarts.  They  ha^e  had  emnigii  cifthe'm,  Gn*i 
JbUti*  if  they  l^e  jtMif  take  no  acconnt  of  your  feaNi 
8xi4  gmad  preparaliom.  Noj  ihipy  eat  mutton,  lik 
men." 

Aft  to  |^tvtn;g  fisTfC  dinnecM,  morevc^rr  Mr.  Bfow 
fea»fmBi  llki^  a  pyici»oplifir.  tn  the  right  wuy  of  g:iii 
lof  a  di tiller,  iiP  contciida^  **  every  man  who  now  glir* 
flu*  dinner  mjirht  |Eiv*i  twtip  and  tiikp  in  »  bnst  e 
friend*  <ji*d  rp|ntion»,"  lA-ho  are  now  rreludrd  ffoi 
his  forc^l  hnspitftlrty.  •'  Qur  eurtom,"  he  iayi  "  ? 
not  haiiFtkalrty  nor  plearU'rri  hut  iu  he  nh\r>  to  mjt  o 
ft  ctntmii  numloer  of  our  renlty  bc«t  acquaintance 
(mm  uur  dminig-lUt,"  Again,  thoiie  large,  oat^^nti 
tiQm  (liiinei-9  ari>  aeareoty  ever  pleasant,  fttj  for  air  n 
ginb  society :  "  You  may  chance  to  gi*t  neai  a  ph'a* 
ant  nt Jjifhll»^3r  and  ncighborfsa^  whon  your  comer  o 
tlte  table  i*  posBJbly  comfortoldp.  But  there  can  h 
fto  gent  ml  conveTBation.  Twenty  people  aji>und  an 
lHMkr4  eon  not  cngaf?  together  in  talk.  You  wni 
eVfiA  «  Hpefiking-tmmpet  to  cammiiuicAte  (wm  ym> 
jpliet^  with  the  lady  af  the  hou*e.**  The  senMible  cot 
eltij^ioit  of  the  whole  mnttcrr  is :  "1  woiild  rM<7ommflnt 
with  ♦iiJ  my  pn^Tft  ihftl  if  ta'C  give  dinnerw  they  ahotfl 
Ije  more  aimpk,  inorR  frequBnl^  and  contain  few* 
penona.  A  niAn  and  woman  mj*y  look  sa  if  ihf 
ware  really  glml  to  iep  l«t  p(»oplc  ;  but  in  a  *  grei 
dinner/  mi  aati^ntatiouifl  dinner,  they  atxlieiite  theii 
|]0!iitiun  AH  h(}at  and  hoatesst  and  an*  mere  ereaturn 
in  tlie  hnndi  of  the  sham  butlers^,  ahatn  fboEfi]#nT  nn 
tall  cunftrtltner^s  cmiaBoriea  who  eitiwd  the  tvnn 
and  arc  gucsta  at  their  own  table,,  where  they  t%T 
helpdd  \bjsU  and  of  which  they  occupy  tht*  lop  nn 
h<ittoni.  I  have  marltcd  many  a  lady  WMtt'hing  \tii 
limid  ^hmres  the  large  artifieial  mftjo^^l[)mo  vrH 
oftteinti  H  '  fur  that  ni^ht  otdy,^  And  tl nought  to  my^rh 
*  Ah»  my  ilcar  rnadaiu,  how  mu[!h  happjpr  tiii^ht  w 
Pill  tw^,  il  (here  were  but  half  the  irpkodor,  hiLif  lii 
mt^jie-di'sbea,  And  half  the  comptiny  ajs^cembled  V  " 


To  oitr  conception  iheff!  h  something  rather  tick 
line  t»i  the  fancy  in  the  folio win|  «»¥?<?  ladnce  lu*  t- 
huw  la  conduct  one*a  self  ia  e&»e  of  fin? :  '*  WliateTB 
rruiy  he  the  heat  of  the  moment,  keep  r^ool  Let  no 
thiii;^  P'lt  yon  out,  but  lind  aomethi ng  To  put  out  tht 
lire,  Jf eejv  younelf  collectedt  and  then  collect  ytiu 
fatniiy*  Aftrr  putting  on  yoiiir  flhoei!  and  atookip^ii 
cull  out  for  pumpsi  and  hose  to  the  fireman,  I>on^ 
think  about  auvLng  yoitr  watch  and  rine^*  for  whdt 
VOO  i^tand  wWtigivtf  your  hands,  you  may  he  negh^^ui^ 
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A  Book  ofRomanee*i  LyricSf  and  Songt^  by  Bayard 
Taylor.  This  volume  con^sta  chiefly  of  pieces 
which  have  not  before  been  given  to  the  public,  and 
are  evidently  selected  with  great  severity  of  taste 
from  the  miscellaneous  productions  of  the  writer. 
This  was  a  highly  judicious  course,  and  will  be 
friendly,  in  all  respects,  to  the  fame  of  Bayaid  Taylor, 
whose  principal  danger  as  a  poet  is  his  too  great 
facility  of  execution.  The  pieces  in  this  volume  ex* 
hibit  the  marks  of  careful  elaboration ;  of  conscientious 
artistic  finish ;  of  a  lofty  standard  of  composition ;  and 
of  the  intellectual  self-respect  which  is  not  content 
with  a  performance  inferior  to  the  highest.  They 
are  profuse  in  bold,  poetic  imagery ;  often  expressing 
conceptions  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  pathos ;  and 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  classic  refinement.  Mr. 
Taylor's  merits  as  a  descriptive  poet  of  a  high  order 
have  long  been  recognized ;  the  present  volume  will 
confinn  his  beautiful  reputation  in  that  respect ;  while 
it  shows  a  freer  and  nobler  sweep  of  the  imagination 
and  reflective  faculties  than  he  has  hitherto  exercised. 
(Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.) 

Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.,  Boston,  have  pub- 
lished a  revised  edition  of  Margaret^  a  Tale  of  the 
Real  and  the  Ideal,  in  two  volumes.  The  edition  is 
introduced  with  a  characteristic  preface  by  the  au- 
thor, explaining  his  own  conception  of  the  drift  of 
the  work,  and  justifying  certain  features  which  have 
been  severely  commented  on  by  critics.  In  spite  of 
its  numerous  displays  of  eccentricity  and  wajrward- 
ness,  we  believe  that  "  Margaret"  possesses  the  ele- 
ments of  an  enduring  vitality.  Its  quaint  and  ex- 
pressive delineations  of  New-England  life,  its  vivid 
reproduction  of  natural  scenery,  and  the  freedom  and 
boldness  with  which  its  principal  characters  are  sus- 
tained, will  always  command  a  certain  degree  of 
sympathy,  even  from  those  who  are  th^  most  impa- 
tient with  the  reckless  mannerisms  of  the  writer. 
His  genius  is  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  multitude  of 
faults,  and  there  is  need  enough  for  its  exercise  in 
this  respect,  in  the  present  volumes. 

A  new  edition,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  of 
Abbott's  Young  Chriatiany  has  been  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  and  will  speedily  be  followed 
by  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  The  Comer  Stone 
and  T*he  Way  to  Do  Good.  It  is  superfluous  to 
speak  of  the  rare  merits  of  Mr.  Abbott's  writings  on 
the  subject  of  practical  religion.  Their  extensive 
circulation,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  En- 
gland, Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
India,  and  at  various  missionary  stations  throughout 
the  globe,  evinces  the  excellence  of  their  plan,  and 
the  felicity  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  Di- 
vesting religion  of  its  repulsive,  scholastic  garb,  they 
address  the  common  mind  in  simple  and  impressive 
language.  Every  where  breathing  an  elevated  tone 
of  sentiment,  they  exhibit  the  practical  aspects  of 
religious  truth,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  win  the  heart, 
and  to  exercise  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter. In  unfolding  the  different  topics  which  he 
takes  in  hand,  Mr.  Abbott  reasons  clearly,  concisely, 
and  to  the  point ;  but  the  severity  of  argument  is  al- 
ways relieved  by  a  singular  variety  and  beauty  of 
illustration.  It  is  this  admirable  combination  of  dis- 
cussion with  incident,  that  invests  his  writings  with 
an  almost  equal  charm  for  readers  of  every  diversity 
of  age  and  of  culture.  While  the  young  acknowl- 
edge the  fascination  of  his  attractive  pages,  the  most 
mature  minds  find  them  full  of  suggestion,  and  often 
presenting  an  original  view  of  familiar  truth.— The 


present  edition  is  issued  in  a  style  of  uncommon 
neatness,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engrav- 
ings, most  of  which  are  spirited  and  beautiful. 

Episodes  of  InsKt  Life,  Third  Series,  published 
by  J.  S.  Redfield,  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the  volume 
before  us,  which  treats  of  the  insects  of  autunm  and 
the  early  winter.  We  take  leave  of  these  beautiful 
studies  in  nature  with  regret,  though  rejoicing  in  the 
eminent  success  which  has  attended  their  publica- 
tion, both  in  England  and  in  our  own  country.  They 
have  entered  largely  into  the  rural  delights  of  many 
a  family  circle,  during  the  past  season,  and  will  long 
continue  to  perform  the  same  congenial  ministry. 

George  P.  Putnam  has  issued  the  first  number  of 
A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters^ 
Engravers,  Sculptors,  mid  Architects,  by  S.  SpoONBB, 
M.D.,  compiled  from  a  variety  of  authentic  sources, 
and  containing  more  than  fifteen  hundred  names  of 
eminent  artists,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
isting English  dictionaries  of  Art.  Free  use  has 
been  made  of  the  best  European  authorities,  and  a 
mass  of  information  concentrated  which  we  should 
look  for  in  vain  in  any  other  single  work.  The  ed- 
itor appears  to  have  engaged  in  his  task,  not  only 
with  conscientious  diligence,  but  with  an  enthusiastie 
interest  in  Art,  and  with  such  qualifications,  his  suc- 
cess in  its  performance  is  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

The  third  volume  of  The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  embraces  the 
period  of  his  life  during  his  residence  at  Aberdeen, 
and  a  portion  of  his  career  as  Professor  at  Edinburgh. 
The  interest  of  the  previous  volumes  is  well  sus- 
tained in  the  present  It  contains  many  original 
anecdotes,  illustrating  the  private  and  social  life  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  as  well  as  a  succinct  narrative  of  the 
events  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  before 
the  public.  Every  incident  in  the  biography  of  this 
admirable  man  is  a  new  proof  of  his  indomitabis 
energy  of  character,  his  comprehensive  breadth  of 
intellect,  and  the  mingled  gentleness  and  /ervor  of 
his  disposition.  Whoever  vrishes  to  see  a  strong, 
compact,  massive  specimen  of  human  nature,  softened 
and  harmonized  by  congenial  religious  and  domestic 
influences,  should  not  fiul  to  become  acquainted  with 
these  rich  and  instructive  volumes. 

The  Bilde  in  the  Family,  by  H.  A.  Bqardman  (pub- 
lished by  Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.),  is  a  series 
of  discourses  treating  of  the  domestic  relations,  as 
the  chief  sources  of  personal  and  soci#  welfare,  and 
illustrating  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  the 
Bible  to  the  happiness  of  the  family.  They  wert 
delivered  to  the  congregation  of  the  author,  in  the 
regular  course  of  his  pastoral  ministrations,  and 
without  aiming  at  a  high  degree  of  exactness  of 
thought,  or  literary  finish,  are  plain,  forcible,  and 
impressive  addresses  on  topics  of  vital  moment 
Their  illustrations  are  drawn  from  every-day  life, 
and  are  often  striking  as  well  as  pertinent  An  oc- 
casional vein  of  satire  in  their  descriptions  of  society, 
is  introduced  with  good  efiiect,  tempering  the  prevail- 
ing honeyed  suavity  of  discussion,  which,  without  a 
corrective,  would  be  apt  to  cloy. 

Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.  have  republished  Tht 
Scalp  Hunters,  by  Capt  Maynb  Rbid,  a  record  of 
wild  and  incredible  sdventnres  among  the  trappers 
and  savages  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  written  in  an  in- 
coherent, slap-dash  style,  in  which  the  want  of  real 
descriptive  strength  is  supplied  by  the  frequent  um 
of  interjectional  phrases.  The  scenes,  for  the  most 
part,  consist  of  pictures  of  city  brawls  and  forest 
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ngblMt  with  an  excess  of  blood  and  thunder  sufficient 
to  satiate  the  most  sanguinary  appetite. 

7^  Human  Body  and  its  Connection  with  Man,  by 
James  John  Gabth  Wilkinson,  is  the  transcend- 
ental title  of  a  treatise  by  an  original  and  vigorous 
English  writer,  in  which  the  theories  of  Swedenborg 
are  applied  to  the  illustration  of  human  physiology. 
Profoundly  mystical  in  its  general  character,  and 
thoroughly  repellent  to  those  who  make  the  length 
of  their  own  fingers  the  measure  of  the  unirerse,  it 
abounds  in  passages  of  admirable  eloquence,  pre- 
senting a  piquant  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  even 
when  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  intellect  Its  rhetoric 
will  be  attractiye  to  many  readers  who  take  no  in- 
terest in  its  anatomy. 

XoA'm  of  the  Covenant  fhyUey.  3  AUts  Andbrson« 
under  an  odd  apposition  of  terms  in  the  title,  conceals 
a  work  of  more  than  common  merit.  Why  could  not 
the  author  use  the  good  Saxon  word  "women"  in 
designating  those  heroic  spirits  who  shed  their  blood 
for  their  religion  in  the  era  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  ? 
We  shall  next  hear  of  the  noble  army  of  "  lady  mar* 
tjnrs,"  of  the  "  holy  ladies  of  old,**  and  other  fantastic 
phrases  engendered  by  a  squeamish  taste.  With 
this  exception,  the  volume  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
conunendation.  It  shows  the  horrors  of  political 
persecution,  and  the  beauty  of  religious  faith,  in  a 
succession  of  forcible  and  touching  narratives.  (Pub- 
lished by  J.  S.  Redfield). 

Alban,  a  Tale  of  the  New  Worlds  is  a  novel  com- 
bining an  Unctuous  melange  of  sensual  description 
and  religious  discussion,  by  an  enthusiastic  neophyte 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  has  some  lively 
pictures  of  modem  Puritanic  character  in  New-En- 
gland villages,  which  are  a  grateful  relief  to  its  per- 
vading tone  of  speculative  voluptuousness.  (Pub- 
lished by  George  P.  Putnam.) 

The  Fifteen  Decisive  BaUlee  of  the  Worldyhy  E.  S. 
Crsast  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers).  The 
key  to  this  volume  is  contained  in  the  following  pass- 
age of  the  author^s  prefStce :  "  There  are  some  battles 
which  claim  our  attention,  independently  of  the  moral 
worth  of  the  combatants,  on  account  of  their  enduring 
importance,  and  by  reason  of  the  practical  influence 
on  our  own  social  ahd  political  condition,  which  we 
can  trace  up  to  the  results  of  those  engagements. 
They  have  for  us  an  abiding  and  actual  interest,  both 
while  we  investigate  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
by  which  they  have  helped  to  make  us  what  we  are, 
and  also  whUe  we  speculate  on  what  we  probably 
should  have  been,  if  any  one  of  those  battles  had  come 
to  a  different  termination.**  The  hint  of  his  Work 
was  first  suggested  to  the  author,  by  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Hallam  on  the  victory  gained  by  Charles  Martel, 
between  Tours  and  Poictiers,  over  the  invading  Sar- 
acens, that  "it  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  those 
few  battles  of  whicn  a  contrary  event  would  have 
Msentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  worid  in  all  its 
subsequent  scenes ;  with  Marathon,  Arbela,  the  Me- 
taurus,  Chalons,  and  Leipsic."  The  idea,  presented 
in  this  form,  is  developed  with  great  ingenuity  by 
the  author,  in  its  application  to  the  most  signittcant 
battles  in  history,  from  Marathon  to  Waterioo.  Ab- 
staining from  merely  theoretical  speculations,  he  ex- 
hibits a  profound  insight  into  the  operation  of  political 
causes,  which  he  un(ol()s  with  great  sagacity,  and  in 
a  manner  suited  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the  read- 
er. Among  the  deeisite  battles  embraced  in  hlA 
wotk,  those  of  Manthon,  of  Arbela,  of  Hastings,  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  of  Blenheim,  of  Saratoga,  and  of 
Waterioo,  are  described  with  picturesque  felicity, 
and  their  consequences  to  the  fortunes  of  the  civO- 
ized  world  are  traced  oat  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a 


sound  philosophical  historian.  His  obsemtions,  con- 
nected with  Uie  battle  of  Saratoga,  in  regaid  to  the 
position  of  America  in  modem  history,  are  just  and 
impartial.    '*  The  fourth  great  power  of  the  woHd  ii 
the  mi^ty  commonwealth  of  the  Western  Continent, 
which  now  commands  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
That  homage  is  sometimes  reluctantly  given,  and  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  suspicion  and  ill-will 
But  none  can  refuse  it    All  the  physical  essentials 
for  national  strength  are  undebiablj  to  be  found  in 
the  geographical  position  and  amplitude  of  territory 
which  the  United  States  possess ;  in  their  almost  in- 
exhaustible tracts  of  fertile  but  hitherto  untouched 
soil,  in  their  stately  forests,  in  their  mountain  chains 
and  their  rivers,  their  beds  of  coal,  and  stores  of  me- 
tallic wealth,  in  their  extensive  sea-board  along  the 
waters  of  two  oceans,  and  in  their  already  numerous 
and  rapidly-increasing  population.    And  when  we 
examine  the  character  of  this  population,  no  one  can 
look  on  the  fearless  energy,  the  sturdy  determination, 
the  aptitude  for  local  self-government,  the  versatile 
alacrity,  and  the  unresisting  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
characterize  the  Anglo-Americans,  without  feeling 
that  here  he  bdiolds  the  t^e  elements  of  progressive 
might.** 

The  Second  Volume  of  Miss  Striccljlnd's 
Queens  of  Scotland  (published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), completes  the  Life  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and 
contains  that  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas.  It  is  marked 
by  the  carefU  research  and  animated  style  which  have 
given  the  author  such  an  enviable  reputation  as  an 
authentic  and  pleasing  historical  guide. 

The  Lily  itnd  the  Bee,  by  Samitel  Warren  (pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  reprint  of  a 
rhapsodical  prose-poem,  suggested  by  the  strange 
and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  Crystal  Palace.    The 
author  has  selected  a  wild  and  incoherent  form  for 
the  embodiment  of  his  impressions,  but  it  is  pervaded 
by  a  vein  of  rich,  imaginative  thought,  which  no  one 
can  follow  without  being  touched  with  its  spirit  of 
suggestive  musing.    Whoever  peruses  this  volume, 
as  the  writer  intimates,  should  suspend  his  judgment 
until  the  completion,  and  then  both  the  Lily  and  the 
Bee  may  be  found  speaking  with  some  significance. 

Mathbw*8  London  Labor  (published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers)  has  reached  its  Fourteenth  Nximber, 
and  fully  sustains  the  interest  of  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  work.  It  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  one  aspect  of 
London  life,  drawn  from  nature,  and  in  graphic  ef- 
fect is  hardly  inferior  to  the  high-wrought  creations 
of  fiction. 

The  Eighteenth  Part  of  LossiNO's  Pictorial  Fields 
Book  of  the  Revoliition  (published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  now  completed,  and  the   successive 
parts  will  be  issued  rapidly  until  the  work  is  closed. 
This  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  revolution- 
ary fathers  has  been  kindly  and  cordially  received  by 
the  American  people.    We  rejoice  in  its  success,  for 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  it  breathes  is  as  whole- 
some, as  the  execution  of  its  charming  pictures  is 
admirable. 

Malmiztic  the  Tottee,  by  W.  W.  Pobdick  (Cincin- 
nati, Wm.  H.  Moore  and  Co.),  is  a  romance  of  Mcx- 
ico,  reproducing  the  times  of  Montezuma  aind  Cortez 
In  spite  of  the  desperate  cacophony  of  the  title,  an< 
the  hi^-flown  magnificence  of  the  preface,  it  is 
work  of  considerable  originality  and  po^nrer.  Th 
btyle  of  the  author  would  be  improved  by  am  unr< 
lenting  application  of  the  pruning-knife,  but  he  shov 
a  talent  of  description  and  narrative,  "wrhich,  aft< 
abating  the  luxariance  of  a  first  effort,  might  1 
turned  to  excellent  account.  We  hope  to  hear  fro 
him  again. 
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The  Mind  and  the  Hearty  by  FRANniN  W.  FisH, 
It  the  title  of  a  Httle  vohime  in  verae  by  a  rery  youth- 
ful poet,  wr^ten  before  the  completion  of  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  We  ntteriy  disapptoTe  the  publication 
of  auch  precocious  efforts,  as  they  hare  no  interest 
for  the  reifder  but  that  of  a  literary  curiosity,  and  none 
but  a  perilous  reflex  influence  on  Uie  unfledged  author. 
These  effusions,  however,  are  highly  creditable  speci- 
mens of  the  kind,  and  show  a  facility  of  yersifica- 
tion  and  a  command  of  poetic  thought  and  imagery, 
which  giro  a  fair  promise  of  future  excellence.  We 
will  not  subject  them  to  a  harsh  criticism,  which  they 
certainly  do  not  deserve,  but  we  advise  the  young 
aspirant  to  cling  to  the  pen  in  private,  and  for  the 
present  to  cherish  a  profound  horror  of  printmg  ink. 
(Adriance,  Sherman,  and  Co.) 

A  new  translation  of  Dantb's  Dwma  Ctmmedia 
has  recently  been  made  in  England  by  C.  B.  Cayley. 
The  vohime  published,  containing  the  **  Inferno,"  is 
to  be  followed  by  ^  «*  Purgatorio**  and  "  Paradise.** 
The  metre  of  the  original  is  preserved.  A  London 
journal  says  that  ^^  it  is  by  far  the  most  effectual 
transcript  of  ^  original  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
English  verse :  in  other  words,  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation hitherto  made  to  what  the  poet,  such  as  we 
know  htm,  might  have  written  had  he  been  of  our 
time  and  country,  instead  of  being  a  Tuscan  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  To  have  done  this  office  with 
tolerable  success  for  any  great  poet  is  a  claim  to 
praise :  in  a  translator  of  Dante  it  is  something  more. 
Mr.  Cayley's  one  main  ground  of  superiority  to  pre- 
vious translators  lies  in  the  true  perception  that  no- 
thing but  plain  and  bold  language  in  the  copy  can  re- 
present the  bold  plaiimess  of  the  original.  He  has 
accordingly  handled  our  whole  vocabulary  with  un- 
usual frankness ;  and  we  admire  his  skill  in  pressing 
apt  though  uncouth  forms  into  the  service,  as  much 
as  we  approve  of  ^e  right  feeling  that  taught  him 
.  how  Dante  may  be  most  nearly  approached.** 


Th9  Hymn  fbr  AU  JVarton*,  1851,  by  M.  F.  Tirp- 
PES,  D.C.L.,  says  The  Atft^nrum  **is  at  least  a 
philological  and  tjrpographical  curiosity.  The  hymn 
— *  would  it  were  worthier !' — is  translated  into  thirty 
different  languages,  and  printed  in  the  cbaracters  of 
each  country.** 

Thobias  Cooper*  a  well-knovm  English  Chartist, 
distinguished  by  the  inviting  prestige,  **  Author  of  the 
*  Purgatory  of  Suicides,*"  advertises  to  deliver  his 
orations  on  the  genius  of  all  men,  from  Shakspeare  to 
George  Fox  the  Quaker,  Milton  to  Mohammed,  and 
on  many  subjects  from  astronomy  to  civil  war,  at  the 
low  charge  of  (to  working  men)  two  pounds  per 
speech,  or  at  thirty  shillings  each  for  a  quantity. 


Thackbkat  is  writing  a  novel  in  three  volumes, 
to  be  published  in  the  winter.  The  scene  is  in  En- 
gland early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  stage 
will  be  crossed  by  many  of  the  illustrious  actors  of 
that  time — such  as  Bolingbroke,  Svirift,  and  Popej 
and  Dick  Steele  will  play  a  prominent  part. 

"  There  is  more  than  a  bit  of  gossip,'*  sajrs  The 
Leader  **m  the  foregoing  paragraph.  It  intimatee 
that  Thackbsat  has  *  risen  above  the  mist  ;*  he  will 
no  more  be  hampered  and  seduced  by  the  obstacles 
and  temptatims  coextensive  with  the  ft^^mentaiy 
composition  of  monthly  parts.  It  intimates  that  he 
has  the  noble  ambition  o(  producing  a  work  of  art. 
It  also  intimalea  thait  he  has  bidden  adieu,  for  the 
present,  to  Gannt-house,  the  Clubs,  Pall-mall,  and 
May-fair— to  forms  of  life  which  are  so  vividly,  so 


wondrously  reproduced  in  his  pages,  that  detractors 
have  asserted  he  could  paint  nothing  else — ^forgetting 
that  creative  power  to  that  degree  can  not  be  re- 
stricted to  one  form.  His  LeiiureB  have  prepared 
us  for  a  very  vivid  and  a  very  charming  picture  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.** 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  given  a  favorable 
answer  to  the  memorial  presented  to  him  by  Lord 
Mahon  and  various  Hterary  men,  praying  for  the  ad- 
mission of  historical  vniters  to  the  free  use  of  the 
records.  On  this,  the  London  Examiner  remarks, 
*'  There  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  this  matter  is 
most  important.  The  concession  throws  a  vast 
amount  of  new  responsibility  upon  literary  men. 
Henceforth  the  guess-work,  the  mere  romance-writ- 
ing, which  we  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to  sup- 
pose to  be  history,  will  be  without  excuse.  Writers 
who  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  record-evidence  on 
all  subjects  to  which  it  is  applicable,  will  lay  them- 
selves open  to  the  sharpest  and  justest  critical  cen- 
sure. Our  history  may  now  be  put  upon  the  strong 
foundation,  not  of  borrowed  evidence,  but  of  the 
records  themselves.  Jf  literary  men  neglect  thb 
opportunity,  the  Government  vriQ  be  no  longer  to 
blame.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  cleared  his 
conscience,  and  that  of  the  State.  But  we  have  no 
fear  that  such  wiH  be  the  result  Wise  and  liberal 
concession,  like  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  must 
tell  with  hoTK)rable  efl^t  both  upon  our  literary  men 
and  upon  our  national  character.** 


The  following  hidicrous  remarks,  are  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  London  Spectator  on  Parkman*s  HieUny 
ofPontiae.  They  are  a  specimen  of  what  a  certain 
class  of  English  writers  call  criticism.  The  obtuse- 
ness  of  John  Bull  can  no  farther  go. 

•*  It  is  remarked  by  travelers,  that  however  in^vid- 
ual  Americans  may  diffbr— as  the  observing  shepherd 
can  detect  physiognomical  (Hfferences  in  his  flock— 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  throughout  the  Union 
in  lathy  luikiness,  in  haste,  in  tobacco-chewing,  in 
dress,  in  manners  or  (as  Scott  expressed  it)  *no 
manners.'  The  remarit  may  be  truly  applied  to 
American  books.  Pbetry  and  travels  with  hardly 
an  exception,  historical  novels  and  tdes  without  any 
exception,  and  works  on  or  about  history,  have  a  cer- 
tain family  likeness.  As  one  star  differs  from  another 
in  brightness,  and  yet  they  are  all  stars,  so  one  Amer- 
ican writer  on  history  dUTers  from  another  in  point 
of  merit,  yet  their  kind  of  merit  is  alik«.  Waahmg- 
ton  Irving*s  mode  of  composition  is  the  type  of  them 
all,  and  consists  in  making  the  most  of  things.  The 
landscape  is  described,  not  to  possess  the  reader 
with  the  features  of  the  country  so  far  as  they  are 
essential  to  the  due  apprehension  of  the  historical 
event,  but  as  a  thing  important  in  itself,  and  some- 
times as  a  thing  adapted  to  show  off  the  writing  or 
the  writer.  The  costtmies  are  not  only  indicated, 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  various  people  engaged, 
but  dwelt  upon  with  the  unction  of  a  virtuoso.  The 
march  is  narrated  in  detail ;  the  accessories  are  de- 
scribed in  their  minutieo ;  and  the  probable  or  possi- 
ble feelings  of  ^e  actors  are  hud  before  the  reader. 
Sometimes  this  mode  of  composition  is  used  spar- 
ingly and  chastely,  as  by  Bancroft ;  sometimes  mors 
fully,  as  by  Theodore  Irving  in  his  Conquest  of  Flor- 
ida ;  other  styles  (in  the  sense  of  eatpreweing  ideas) 
than  Uie  model  may  also  preponderate,  so  as  to  sug- 
gest no^  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Sket^  Book  and  th« 
Conqmei  of  Oranada ;  but,  more  or  less,  the  literary 
sketoher  or  tale-writer  has  encroached  upon  the  pro 
vince  of  the  historian.** 
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The  London  journals  announce  that  CarlyWa  Me- 
motVfof  John  Stiblino  will  be  issued  immediately. 


The  Leader  announces  the  certainty  of  an  abridged 
translation  of  Augustb  Comte's  six  volumes  of 
Positive  Philosophy  appearing  as  soon  as  is  compati- 
ble with  the  exigencies  of  so  important  an  undertak- 
ing. A  very  competent  mind  has  long  been  engaged 
upon  the  task ;  and  the  growing  desire  in  the  public 
to  hear  more  about  this  Bacon  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  remarks  the  Leader^  renders  such  a  publi- 
cation necessary. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lit- 
erature in  London,  a  communication  was  made  from 
the  celebrated  antiquarian  explorer,  Mr.  Layard,  of 
the  progress  and  results  of  his  recent  investigations 
at  Nimroud ;  from  which  it  was  evident  that  the  pub- 
lic is  justified  in  forming  high  expectations  of  the  ad- 
vance which  it  will  be  enabled  to  make  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Assyrian  history  and  antiquities,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  further  indefatigable  labors.  The  new 
objects  of  antiquity  exhumed  will  throw  light  on  the 
state  of  the  arts,  the  chronology,  the  origin  of  the 
Egyptian  influence,  and  other  facts  relating  to  this 
the  most  ancient  empire  of  the  world. 


A  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Willum  Wobds- 
woBTH  has  just  been  fixed  in  Grasmere  church,  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Thomas  WooLaer.  The  inscription  is 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Keble. 


Dr.  AcHiLLi  has  intimated  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  that  he  intends  to  prose- 
cute Dr.  Newman  for  libel  at  the  commencement  ef 
next  tenn. 

Mazzini*8  little  work,  7^  Po/pt  m  ih»  Nvuteenth 
Century^  which  made  considerable  sensation,  when 
It  appeared  in  French,  has  been  translated  into  En- 
glish, and  is  now  published  as  a  pamphlet. 

French  literature  is  beginning  to  show  some  activ- 
ity. Thiebs  issues  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  History 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire;  instead  of  the  ten 
volumes  originally  proposed,  the  work  is  to  extend  to 
fourteen — an  extension  for  which  few  will  be  grateful ! 


Adolphb  Gbanibb  db  Cassaonac,  the  lively, 
mipertinent,  paradoxical  journalist,  is  writing  a  His- 
toire  du  Directoire  in  his  own  paper,  and  the  Brussels 
edition  of  volume  L  is  already  published.  It  is  full 
of  sarcasms  and  declamations  against  the  Republican 
party  and  their  great  leaders;  but  it  is  sprightly, 
amusing,  and  has  something  of  novelty  in  its  tone : 
after  so  much  wearisome  laudation  of  every  body  in 
the  Revolution,  a  spirited,  reckless,  and  dashing  on- 
slaught makes  the  old  subject  piquant 

This  is  verily  the  age  of  cheapness.  Gbobob 
Sand  has  consented  to  allow  all  her  novels  to  be  re- 
printed in  Paris,  for  the  small  charge  of  four  «ou«,  a 
shade  less  than  twopence,  per  part,  which  will  make, 
it  I4)pear8,  about  II,  for  the  whole  collection.  This 
popular  edition  is  to  be  profusely  illustrated  by  eminent 
artists,  and  is  to  be  printed  and  got  up  in  good  style. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  an  immense  deal  of 
business  has  been  done  by  three  or  four  publishing 
houses,  in  the  production  of  esteemed  works  at  four 
sous  the  sheet,  of  close  yet  legible  type,  excellent 
paper,  and  spirited  illustrations.  By  this  plan,  the 
humblest  working-man  and  the  poorest  grisette  have 


been  able  to  form  a  very  respectable  library.  Natu- 
rally the  works  so  brought  out  have  been  chiefly  of 
the  class  of  light  literature,  but  not  a  few  are  of  a 
graver  character.  Among  the  authors  whose  com- 
plete works  have  been  published,  are  Lesage,  Cha- 
teaubriand, Anquetil  (the  historian),  Balzac,  Sue, 
Paul  de  Kock;  among  those  partially  published, 
Rousseau,  Lamennais,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Pension, 
Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre.  Translations  of  foreign 
works  have  also  been  produced ;  in  the  batch  are, 
complete  or  partial,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Aime  Rad- 
clifle,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Walter  Soott,  Fenimore  Coop 
er,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Marryatt,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Silvio  Pellico,  and  Boccacio. 


An  eminent  critic  has  just  revealed  a  fact  which 
very  few  people  knew — viz.  that  St.  Just,  one  of 
the  most  terrible  of  the  terrible  heroes  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  wrote  and  published,  before  h* 
gained  his  sanguinary  celebrity,  a  long  poem,  enti- 
tled, "Orgaut."  The  opinion  which  M.  Thiew  and 
other  historians  have  caused  the  public  to  form  of 
this  man  was,  that  he  was  a  fanatic — implacable,  but 
sincere — a  ruthless  minister  of  the  guillotine ;  but 
deeming  wholesale  slaughter  indispensable  for  secur- 
ing, what  he  conscientiously  considered,  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  He  was,  we  may  imagine,  something 
like  the  gloomy  inquisitors  of  old,  who  thought  it  was 
doing  God  service  to  bum  heretics  at  the  stake.  To 
justify  this  opinion,  one  would  have  expected  to  have 
found  in  a  poem  written  by  him  when  the  warm  and 
generous  sentiments  of  youth  were  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness, burning  aspirations  for  what  it  vras  ^e  fashion 
of  his  time  to  call  vertUf  and  lavish  protestations  of 
devotedness  to  his  country  and  the  people.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  the  work  is,  it  appears,  from  beginning 
to  end,  full  of  the  grossest  obscenity — it  is  the  delir- 
ium of  a  brain  maddened  with  voluptuousness — it  i« 
coarser  and  more  abominable  than  the  **  Pucelle*'  of 
Voltaire,  and  is  not  relieved,  as  that  is,  by  sparkling 
wit  and  graces  of  style.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  it 
is  atrocious — m  a  literary  point  of  view,  wretched. 


Of  a  political  writer,  who,  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
has  made  some  noise  in  the  world,  the  aU-destructive 
Proudhon,  a  sharp  English  critic  keenly  enough 
observes :  "  After  Comte  there  is  no  one  in  France 
to  compare  with  Proudhon  for  power,  originality, 
darmg,  and  coherence.  His  name  is  a  name  of  tei^ 
ror.  He  is  of  no  par^,  no  sect.  Like  Ishmael,  hit 
hand  is  raised  against  every  one,  and  his  blovrs  are 
crushing.  In  some  respects  he  reminds  us  of  Carlyle 
there  is  the  same  relentless  scorn  for  his  adversaries, 
the  same  vehement  indignation  against  error,  the 
same  domineering  personality,  the  same  preference 
for  crude  energy  of  statement,  the  same  power  of  sar- 
casm ;  but  there  is  none  of  the  abounding  poetry 
which  is  in  Carlyle,  none  of  the  true  genius ;  and 
there  is  an  excess  of  dialectics  such  as  Carlyle  would 
turn  aside  from.  If  Carlyle  is  the  Prophet  of  De- 
mocracy, Proudhon  is  its  Logician  and  Economist. 
Proudhon  loves  to  startle.  It  suits  his  own  vehe- 
ment, combative  nature.  We  do  not  think  he  does 
it  from  calculation  so  much  as  from  instinct ;  he  does 
not  fire  a  musket  in  the  air  that  its  noise  may  call 
attention  to  him,  but  from  sheer  sympathy  with  mus- 
ket shots.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive,  the  result 
is  unquestionable :  attention  is  attr<icted  and  fixed.*' 


A  French  writer,  M.  Leon  db  Montbbillabd, 
has  just  published  a  work  on  Spinoza,  calling  in 
question  the  logical  powers  of  that  "  thorny'*  reason* 
er  on  inscrutable  problems.    The  London  Leader  dis 
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Brotktr  Jonathan.— '* I  svKis,  Maitkr  Johnnt.  if  Tou  don't  look  sharp,  I'll  suow  you  how  to  maki  , 

SxVBNTY-fOUR   UK  XT." 


NOT  A  DIFFICULT  THING  TO  FORETELL. 

f 


**  LbT  TBB  rOOR  GlFlY  TBLL  YOUR  FORTUMB,   HT  FRBTTY  ObNTLBMAH.** 
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